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Jl  r<wte  from  Comm  to  Jnco  the i ehfcttp  tii row ^2?  1 1 a<>  ce, 

Eiapir*.  tjftf — whhdr  was  rndWog  ftut  it.  and  dp  the  grade  to  Cr&hl  U$U,  it  is  utmost  a 

desert  inhabited  by  I3meh  Kick  on  the  iiottiimma 3 mu^mi W *$ , tun net* r dt ( m ps, 

of  my  earn  explnratlemj^Iwas  quite*  bewildered  . sluing,  \vater-whee!^  frame  she ulies.  and  grog- 
*ftii  the  h«sy»eene8*of  life  and  industry,  Quarts-  shops*. 

mill*  and  saw-milis  had  eovnplotely  usurped  t ha  Gobi  Hill  itself  has  swelled  into  the  propor- 
valley  along  the  head  of  the  Carson  River ; and  lions  of  a mty , It  h now  nmefi rally  a conrinu- 
ttow  the  hammering  of  stamp*  the  hiding  of  atisn  ^Yf^cnjfces  of  busy 

sleaoit  the  whirling  elcmdfc  of  ^ntoke '..from- tall  enterprise  are  pecniiarly  striking.  The  whole 
4iiumeT^,  mid  the  confused  cfeitnof  Of  ymm  ; ,hUl.i»  rkl#(od-*in&  bott^-eombed'  with  ehafu and 
from  a busy  multitude,  reminded  one  of  a ••man-;;  tunnels,  Engino-housed  for  hoisting  artf  f^chod 
ufocturing  inty.  Here,  indt^d,  was  progress  of  on  paint  r apparently  : qnarfr-ndliR 


tfriterfrA  oecntr«Vm^  tc  Act  rtf  O)rop^%  in  Win  fbir  tSftO,  tiy  Uiiinjr  ua.l  an>thei^  %in  »;li«  t&dikV  Uftkb  of  this  £)id 
friei  Onrf  tot  tlarftouttn'.m  DiMrtet  t»f.  Now  Vfrtk.  •*\V.l>,‘  ".  ‘ . - 
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e \gro saloons,  rejtfmtmnts,  grog-  j wi  th  & .g? im  scorn  : ever  grand ni Ins  desobmor.. 
gwiys,  ulh cti ve  places  of  n»ori  \ ^tcr  ;lit:.  rt)c  of  b&  iji&pr&tm. 

which  pp  py  Midlr.e  np.  & nourishing  mining  town,  j **  CcnneyM  'be  :^dmv  to  m uf  for,  du;.  ddre, 
Even  a mcirspi^r  w printed  berg,  which  I know  ; pieit&v  mfd  ferh,  with  $%p&Cy\vks¥  you r ^hoveth*. 
u>  W n spirtM  and  pupubvv  institution,  having;  ami  your  infernal  -ntHduneaj  wrUtfi  m\i  M my 
torn;  ncihualy  assail/al  l*y  .the  same*  A runaway -n%s  0-  few  ^IniialeB  of  tfW  precious  blood ; 
team  of  lior^(^  :i:h3rgtii^  fulJ.tiit.4wti  tho  ‘^ho^ni  it,  spend  it,  gamble  for  it,  Wug  fkmiitibti 
greeted  obr  arrival iqt y&- lively  and  cbfvrapt«n^i%  to  jdiit  wals  with  it— do  what  you  will,  party 
rammer,  and  earn#  ye ry  nunr  •ciipat/j'ng.btit  stage.  • insect*  * Softer  or  later  thetfbath4>lu\v  smite 
One  man  was  run  otter  sotm*  distance  Imlow,  A?1*? , yob,  itad/l^ufth  swallows  toti  ! From  uarfh  yon 
partially  emhiid ; but  a*  somebody  w»»s  killed  came — to  earth  you  go-* again  !*f 
nearly  every  day,  sueh  u meagre  result  affonkrd  The  city  iiesona  rugged  Hope,  and  is  impx~ 
tip  geasral.55ati>faeuan. ' ' • ‘-htlyMy^iS^  Sq  . kvyjpisiings  Aud'-dowiifklJ.- 

OescemJuig- thb  *h<p<s  of  tho  ridge  that  divider  It  i*  tUtticidt m f1<2f«mioe,  by  .«i:y  p p^jit 

Oold  1HU  from  s&am|: ;]# upon wiiar  prin.- 

idtraets  ike  eye,  . B«  who  ga##  ■&' ferli^  [ is  that  it 

fttvt  lima  is  apt  io4bubt  if  it  be  rail  IV/amii  . was  m*a»r  laid  mi  at  all,  hot  followed  the  dips, 
their  b ,m4  • another  Angie*  dm  iminorfal  Comstock. 

dfcaBibyb::^  rpetsr  rux»  svxie i4f f i en I Others 

to  tw  asjpecC  JM&  s<* ^ ? \vitdt  iit  /tcate  dogtevin  search 

iifo,  so ;Knin>ate;w4Jt.';Vtun(ihii  interest,  Ir  | uf  mi  0|>cm  n&  -w inert-  *ipiorq:  tk*  •sti'htgrr 
if  a w'oudno.us  ha^h  raged,  in  which  rti®  ctiro-  ! oiucrtn  r^giotis  ^ Wrck  of  5 Imdi  . rrigc  rtv**r 
itatfiuu  wire  mm  and  earth.  Myjmh  of  ] hate  bicen  fonrottpn  hr  fhe  hhguml 

earthy.  boJudeit.  /inst  -eovered  m on  arc*  pn:re-  ; plain—if  WW  there  wr***  f\  [dna  About  thi*  #c re»- 
htg  into  tiie  ^rtitf  uld  mouul.-u.os,  ripping  litem  ] Urn  sUy  .Sofoethnvy  they  fmppett  uccMow rally 
• i]-oi.  !hnisnu.g.  nuu-dorc,;ts  holes  lli rough  their  ' at  rbc.  nmtd;  unexpected  j oints*  $nd  sometimes 
naligd  ladies : piling  up  cngjnos  to  cut  out  tMr  ’ thpy  doh^  bap^n  at  alt,  whe]fe  yhu  ^ire 
»ital  arteries;  s^miping  and  ertin-hirtg  itp  with  «•  ref.jnijre  them, ; A m**o  in  a>  hurry  to  get  fn»m 
rnforhal  machines  thg^  d}hmnbow^ie4  fm^vj  rbe  »)jpef  slope  of  the  town  to  <shy  oppo*de  p$\pi 

m>5nts,_  ami  holding  fienitbh'  rtv.dn' aihldst  the  • below  ma>t  try  it  ivnder-grmufuji ' or  '-ver  ihc 
chaos  of  tkstructuni ; while  the  iniglay  e^rrti,  ; ivof^-  wf  honses,  -ortak e the  gw^oniary'  cir- 
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one  of  the  Fine  Arfs  in  Virginia  City,  swearing  11  Frisco;*’  and  the  inevitable  Wells,  Fargo,  and 
ought  not  to  be  hold  in  such  common  repute.  ! Co.  are  distributing  letters,  packages,  and  pa- 
Enteriug  ihe  main  street  you  pass  on  the  to  the  hungry  multitude,  amidst  tempting 
tipper  side  huge  piles  of  earth  and  ore,  hoisted  piles  of  silver  bricks  and  wonderful  complicn- 
out  of  the  shafts  or  run  out  of  the  tunnels,  and  tions  of  scales,  letter-boxes,  clerks,  account- 
cast  over  the  u dumps.'1  The  hill-sides,  for  a hooks,  and  twenty-dollar  pieces.  All  is  life,  ex- 
distance  of  more  than  a mile,  are  perfectly  honey-  gitement,  avarice,  lust,  deviltry,  and  enterprise, 
combed.  Steam-engines  are  putting  off  their  A strange  city  truly,  abounding  it)  strange  cx- 
steam  ; smoke-stacks  are  blackening  the  air  with  bibitions  and  startling  combinations  of  tlie  hu- 
their  thick  volumes  of  smoke ; quartz-batteries  man  passions.  Where  upon  earth  is  there  such 
are  battering;  hammers  are  hammering;  sub-  another  place ? 

terranean  blasts  are  bursting  up  the  earth  ; picks  ♦;  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Vir- 
and  crow-bars  are  picking  and  crashing  into  the  ginia  is  the  inordinate  passion  of  the  inhabitant* 
precious  rocks;  shanties  are  springing  np,  and  for  advertising.  Not  only  are  the  columns  of 
carpenters  are  sawing  and  ripping  and  nailing;  the  newspapers  filled  with  every  possible  species 
store-keepers  are  rolling  their  merchandise  in  of  advertisement,  but  the  streets  and  hill-sides 
and  out  along  the  way-side;  fruit  vendors  are  are  pasted  all  over  with  flaming  bills.  Says  the 
peddling  their  fruits ; wugoners  are  tumbling  out  proprietor  of  a small  shanty,  in  letters  that  send 
and  piling  in  their  freights  of  dry  goods  and  ore ; a thrill  of  astonishment  through  your  brain : 
saloons  are  glittering  with  their  gaudy  barm  hi  id  »*  LOOK  HERE!  tW  fifty  .>  n/*  \<»t?  cam  err  a 0000 

fancy  glosses,  and  many-colored  liquors,  and  tti  {be  ,IO'VL1Nu  WILDERNESS  SA- 

thirsty  men  are  milling  the  burning  poison ; A ^ mea,  is  not)  n9  may  ,)C  slip|K)Sea,  a 
auctioneers,  surrounded  by  eager  and  gap.ng  ^ phtced  npon  thc  wbIc  in  ,hefunn  of  a solid 
crovvds  of  speculators,  are  sho.tung  oft  the  stocks  ^ block,  but  a substantial  repast  of  pork  and 
of  del..,  -ptent  stock-holders;  organ-grinder*  are  ^ onion8>  cabbage,  and  other  articles  of 
grinding  their  organs  «nd  torturing  consumptive  M thfttwill  servc  t0  flll  lip  tlie  coruers 
monkeys ; hurdy-gurdy  girls  arc  singing  bao  f . . . gtomaoh 

elmnalian  songs  in  bacchanalian  dens;  Jew  ^ Juw  dotl)inp.stc>res  prcsent  thc  roost 
clothiers  are  selling  off  prodigious  assortmen  s mnrvcloua  furtilit  of  illvcmio‘tt  in  this  8fTk  of 
of  worthless  garments  at  ruinous  prices  ; bill-  advcnUin  Bais  are  postwJ  al,  over  the'd(<.r- 
stickcrs  are  sucking  up  bills  of  anctions,  theatres,  w;iys>  in  thc  windows  on  tll(,  parenmn(3,  and 
and  new  saloons ; news-boys  are  crying  thc  city  on'the  vnrious  nr[icte9  of  clothiRg  hung  up  for 
papers  with  the  latest  telegraphic  news ; stages  gH,e  who  runs  mav  read  ; 
are  dashing  oft  with  passengers  for  “Reese;  ,.Noi,  on  Nrvitt,  & ^ in  «u  wW! 

and  stages  arc  dashing  in  with  passengers  from  Pamtb  uiven  awat!!J  Walk  IN,  GENTS,'* 
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And  so  on  without  limit  New  clothes  and 
clothes  doubtful  arc*  offered  for  ado  at  these  pro- 
lific establishments,  which  are  always  selling  off 
at  cost  or  suicidal  prices,  yet  never  seem  to  be 
reduced  in  stock.  I verily  believe  1 saw  bang- 
ing at  the  door  of  one  of  these  9hops  the  identi- 
cal pair  of  stockings  stolen  from  me  several  years 
ago  at  Strawberry, 

Drinking  establishment*  being  rather  numer- 
ous, the  competition  in  this  line  of  business  gives 
rise  to  a very  persuasive  and  attractive  style  of 
advertising.  The  bills  are  usually  printed  in 
florid  and  elaborately  gilt  letters,  and  frequent- 
ly abound  in  pictures  of  an  imaginative  charac- 
ter. ‘‘Cosy  Home,”  “ Miner’s  Retreat, ” “So- 
cial Hall,”  “Empire,”  “ Indication,**  5 1 Fancy- 
Free,”  “Snug,”  “Shades,”  etc.,  are  a few  of 
the  seductive  names  given  to  these  places  of  pop- 
ular resort;  and  the  announcements  are  gener- 
ally followed  by  a list  of  “choice  liquors'*  and 
the  gorgeous  attractions  of  the  billiard  deqmrt- 
ment,  together  with  a hint  that  Dick,  Jack,  Dan, 
or  Jerry  uis  always  on  hand,  and  while  grate- 
ful for  past  favors  will  spare  no  pains  to  merit 
a continuance  of  the  same. 


public  taste  ho  hopes  to  make  his  house  in  the 
future,  as  it' has  been  in  the  past,  a real  Home 
for  the  Boys!”  Nice  homes  these,  and  a nice 
family  of  boys  that  will  come  out  of  them ! 
Where  will  they  live  when  they  grow  to  be 
men?  A good  idea  it  was  to  build  a stone 
penitentiary. 

“QhtjteJ  Oh  yes/  Oh  yeil" 

“Aw ot i on  Sacks  every  DatI” 

This  U another  form  of  advertisement  fora 
very  prolific  branch  of  trade.  Day  and  night 
auctions  are  all  the  ragg  in  Virginia  ns  in  tSan 
Francisco.  Every  thing  that  can’t  go  any  other 
way,  and  many  things  that  can,  go  by  auction. 
Stocks,  horses,  mules,  boots,  groceries,  tinware, 
drugs  and  medicines,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds 
arc  put  in  flaming  bills  and  auctioned  off  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  cash.  uAnfaf  I an’af!  an’af! 
shall  I have  it?”  is  a part  of  the  language  popu- 
larly spoken  on  the  principal  streets. 

A cigar  store  not  much  bigger  than  a dry- 
goods  box  must  have  its  mammoth  posters  out 
over  the  town  and  hill-sides,  displaying  to  the 
public  eye  the  prodigious  assortments  of  Rega- 
lias, Prineipes,  Cheroots,  etc.,  and  choice  brands 
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of  •*  Y el  low-leaf, M “Honey-dew,”  Solace,”  and  inside  out.  Every  man’s  business  fills  his  eye 
“Eureka,”  to  be  had  within  the  limits  of  their  from  every  point  of  view,  and  he  can  not  eon- 
cigar  and  tobacco  emporium.  If  Archimedes  reive  the  existence  of  a residence  unless  it  be 
were  to  rush  from  the  Solace  of  a bath  and  run  that  where  so  much  of  the  inside  is  out  some 
naked  through  the  streets  of  Virginia,  shouting,  portion  of  the  oubdde  may  be  in.  With  the  ex- 
“Eureka!  Eureka !”  it  would  merely  be  re-  ceptioo  of  the  silver  mines  this  is,  to  a casual 
garded  as  a dodge  to  dispose  of  an  invoice  of  observer,  an  inverted  city,  and  may  well  claim 
Fine-Cut.  to  be  a city  of  anomalies. 

Quack  pills,  sirups,  tonics,  and  rectifiers  I had  occasion,  during  my  stay,  to  avail  my- 
stare  you  in  the  face  from  every  mud-bunk,  self  of  the  services  of  a professional  bill-sticker, 
rock,  post,  and  corner,  in  red.  black,  bine,  and  For  the  sum  of  six  dollars  he  agreed  to  make  tnc 
white  letters  ; in  hieroglyphic v in  cadaverous  ' notorious.  The  bills  were  printed  in  the  ap- 

pictures  of  sick  tnen,  and  astounding  pictures  of  j proved  form  : “ A Trip  to  Iceland, ” etc.  Spe- 

weil  men.  j mal  stress  was  given  to  the  word  “Iceland,” 

Every  branch  of  trade,  every  conceivable  and  niv  name  was  printed  in  extravagantly  oon- 
speeiea  of  amusement,  is  forced  upon  the  public  ; spicuons  letters.  In  the  course  of  a day  or  two 
eye  in  this  way.  Bill-posting  is  one  of  the  fine  1 1 was  shocked  at  the  publicity  the  Professor  of 
arts.  Its  professors  arc  among  the  most  notable  Bill-Posting  had  given  me.  From  every  rock, 

characters  in  Virginia.  They  have  a specific  I comer,  dry-goods  box,  and  awning  post ; from 

interest  in  certain  corners,  boards,  boxes,  and  j every  screen  in  every  drinking  saloon,  I was  con- 
banks  of  earth  and  rock,  which,  with  the  brush  fronted  and  brow-beaten  by  my  own  name.  I 
and  pot  of  paste,  yield  them  a handsome  neve-  j felt  disposed  to  shrink  into  tny  boots.  Had  any 
nue.  To  one  who  witnesses  this  bill-mania  for  body  walked  up. to  me  and  said,  “ Sir,  you  are  a 
the  first  time  the  effect  is  rather  peculiar.  Ho  I humbug!”  it  would  have  been  an  absolute  relief, 
naturally  imagines  that  the  whole  place  is  turned  ; I would  have  grasped  him  by  the  hand,  and  an- 
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find  fault  with  the  bill-sticker  for  placing  roe 
prominently  before  the  public.  Perhaps  the 
juxtaposition  was  unfortunate  in  a pecuniary 
point  of  view 


swered,  “ I know  it,  my  dear  fellow,  and  honor 
you  for  your  frankness!”  But  there  was  one 
consolation : I was  suffering  in  company,  A 
lady,  popularly  known  as  “The  Menken/*  had 
created  an  immense  sensation  in  San  Francisco, 
and  was  about  to  favor  the  citizens  of  Virginia 
with  a classical  equestrian  exhibition  entitled 
“Mazeppa/*  She  was  represented  as  tied  in 
an  almost  nude  state  to  the  buck  of  a wild  horse, 
which  was  running  away  with  her  at  a fearful 
rate  of  speed.  My  friend  the  Professor  was  an 
artist  in  the  line  of  bill-sticking,  and  carefully 
studied  clients.  Ho  evidently  enjoyed  Mazeppa, 
It  was  a darning  and  a gorgeous  bill.  Its  colors 
were  of  the  most  fiorid  character ; and  he  posted 
accordingly.  First  came  Mazcppa  on  the  mus- 
tang horse;  then  came  the  Trip  to  Iceland  and 
myself.  If  I remember  correctly  we  (that  is  to 
say  “The  Menken’*  and  I)  were  followed  by 
“Ayer’s  Tonic  Pills/’  “Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches,”  and  “ A good  Square  Meal  at  the 
Howling  Wilderness  Saloon.”  Well,  I suppose 
it  was  all  right,  though  it  took  me  rather  aback 
at  the  first  view.  If  the  lady  had  no  reason  to 
complain,  it  was  not  for  me,  an  old  traveler,  to 


perhaps  the  citizens  of  Virginia 
feel  no  great  interest  in  icy  regions.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  never  again  so  long  as  I live  will  I un- 
dertake to  run  “ Iceland”  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
beautiful  woman  tied  to  the  back  of  a wild 
horse. 

But  I anticipate  my  story.  Scarcely  had  I 
descended  from  the  stage  when  I was  greeted  by 
several  old  friends,  who  expressed  themselves 
highly  gratified  at  my  arrival.  Their  remarks, 
indeed,  were  so  complimentary  that  I hesitate  to 
repeat  them.  Truth,  however,  must  be  regard- 
ed, even  at  the  expense  of  modesty.  “Your 
sketch  of  Washoe,”  said  they,  “was  a capital 
burlesque.  It  was  worthy  of  Phamtx  or  Arte- 
mus  Ward ! A great  many  people  thought  it 
wns  true ! Of  course  we  understood  it,  but  you 
know  onedrolf  of  mankind  doesn’t  know  a joke 
from  a demonstration  in  Euclid!”  Here  wa9 
glory!  Here  Was  a reward  for  all  my  past  suf- 
ferings! An  unfortunate  gentleman  walks  all 
the  wav  over  from  Placervillc  to  Washoe,  with 
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that  nothing  &mi  *hm  of  a few  weeks 

qr  a few  month*  ot  ^ ^W  fmrs  l If  l 'under- 
take. Ui  look  at  a potutoe-pnioh  or  a cobtagfr- 
garj^  iit  is  orgen tly  that  t nan 

-ootic^irm  how  potato**  and  ?nb~ 
huge*  £ro\v  m this  ? section1'*  without  .a  nmutVfs 
•'U\*'fu)  examination  c if  the  roots  or .•  fibres.  1 
Oty  K*tta*ftnnUf  ffo.  bothered  in  this  w»y  us  to 
feel  tomptbd  to  offer  rather  ft  rude  reply.  ri*. : 
thaf  one  who  mu  fees  it  his  hn>iuc£5  to  observe 
thing*  around  hiru  can,  with  an  ordinary  share 
of  peiyotriuiou  and  some  common- sctisc,  wsts  as 
much  in  u day  as  ttiaryr  people  who  lire  on  the 
i*p«n  see  in  a ttfrriwe/  h might  ho  xiTixMiTy 
io  tall  Virgin  tan's,  upon  m brief  ati  .’insjiec- 

tIOhp  thM  l fctiew  more  of  their  city  and  its  re- 

even  ven- 


KotiTOH  than  they  did ; hul  l would 
ture  aifrraf thing  on  (bar  point, 

- Jwi  did  ns  great  injury.  * ,-ii id  they,  “by  so 
f»,md  a glarico  at  our  mines.  For  example, 
pit  cam  contempt  upon  tho  whole  Corns  tnek 
lomi  by  rt'pj^seofing  t^  dips,  spqns  atul'anglw 


*Uyu«EUiw.  J 

his  blankets  on  fit*  hack  endures  tha  most  ex- 
traordinary }H iratibns ; catches  the  rhe  uruatisrn  , 
tie-dpqlounmxr  and  dy*enterv;  invests  in  the 
Dead  Broke  ; Fails  to  tiiake  un  agency  pay ; drags 
his  wearyjiutbs  back  again,  and  writer  out  what 
lie  cohcgives  to  bp  it  truthful  account  of  his  ex- 
poritttrt^r  and  is  then  complimented  upon  having 
made  a uapttaf  hk,  peT|>fetniti3il  a most  admirable 
buHtsrjne,  worthy  i.he  -diMingnisihod  hu  mo  rusts 
of  the  :\}>c J It  was  a sorry  joke  for  me.  I was 
terribly  in  oar  nr  about  it*  at  nil  events. 

*•  V ou  wi  [ i miuiifcv  ml d those  excel  lent  friends, 

" thftp  Xhc  r jehness  of  this  country  surpasses  any  < 
thing  ever  known  io  the  world  before ; that  yob  j 
were  altogether  mistaken  about  the  silver  leads  i 

“No,  gentJernen,*’  was  my  answer  “I  can’t] 
admit  any  such ^ ihiu^.  * was 

wonderfully  rich,  bo fat  a* judge  ! 
from  the  sjhjc!  jirafis  of  ofe'.hf%Hp  #$£  \ b^}  tfcpnghl 
there  was  cotlHidentbie  doipa  as  to  where  the  j 
most  valuable  rnnnmu  . That  * 

doubt  my  mrtoi,  l ad-  [ 

vised  people  uot  to  invent  IrttW  um  thnusand  - 
outside  lends  that  were  then  in  existence,  Where  j 
are  your  Flowery  Diggings  now  ? When  w yctar  j 
PeK*n  worth  per  run  ning  frror f How  touch 
will  vr.ti  give  mo  for  mV  Svaudahms  Wn*?ch,  or 
&ibt*ul’  Horse,  or  Root  ilog  or  I.)?c— all  first- 1 
ctes  leads  ia  the  neighhoriiOotl  of  the  CDcviJ  -a  | 


in  u sort  pf  btvrjysqnp  tmip  resctabliug  a bnnch 
of  simw,M 

Alas,  poor  human  umwn&X  These  very  par. 
tie^  who  eruitpiuined'  of  rnr  map  hpeause  A re- 
semhled  a bvmch straw— ; Ulnstrating  llte 

that  every  body’s  dips,  sptiri,,  and  angles 
were  running  iutp  every  body  were^at 


Go  gle 


progress-of  imiuovtnwnt,  which  the? 
far  ahead  of  Auy  tiling  ever  achieved 
\ty  human  cic^tf«ctc4  in  t he  usual  form, 

He  i3  vo  pay  the  'tribute  of  ad  tut  tattoo 

to  the  n^gnlheeot#  of  the  buildings  and  the 
?uinpvorjUs  aeCtmi mod ntf ons  of  the  hotels,  If 

*npt  without  reservu*. 

ifhth  express  ‘the:  opinion  i hut  the  mines  ore 
richerliy  a fhox&tuiilto  one  than  those  of  5rcx> 
idet  rhr  South  America,  he  if  at.  once  set  down  ju< 
a moil  whose  opinion  is  worth  nothing.  Shoiild 
a stray  ballet  whit,  by  ins  head  and  kill  some; 
equally  innocent  party  within  a Distance  of  three 


A victor  ia  required-  1i>  -gft  into  crazies  orvfcrj 
the  v Innate,  should ; thei c i?h&nce  to  occur,  dnr-  j 
injr  Jtis  sojourn,  a ;pwohiy\ ttn6:-d4y. ' : ile 'Is  l 

called  upon  at  every  ttfrh •■.$<*:  &i to  the  ; paces,  he  .i^  gray tdy  assured  and  required  to  be- 
ne ve  tha#  there  is  a? 
muclirvspw-tpaWiq. 

••  v;\  ; ; , lift-  and  limb  fiijViiv 

• • €ity  as  then? 

. :ix  \v  Any  city  in  ik 


vtkh  hf  puhikv  mor- 
a Is.  id  fiiife  view 
of  the  moHt  barren, 
blasted,  iih<t  horribly 

de^oletc  cnifntr)  that 
perhaps  the  light  uf 
heaven  ever  duifie 
upon,  he  is  apjietdfcd 
to,  as  a lover  of  pa 
rurc,  to  admire  the 
IbruHtv  of  the  «nif 
the  Itrxcrianee  of  the 
vegetation.  and  the 
ftxkp$i*itc  beaorr  of 
the  seeljery.  Stir- 
rounded  by  an  civ- 
thusinstic  tlo^cn  of 
citizens,  ,im>$t  of 
whom  art;  affticreil 
with  sow  fhr$$& 
mountain  fever.  t?r y- 
sipclav,  bleeding  of 
the  noae,  shortness 
of  bnraih.  heart  di*- 
jwe,  diarrhea,  Hud 
lbs*  of  *|<petite,  he 
fa  atiijed  to 
the  remarkable  s*du» 

britv  uf  tin*  ckmtte, 
Atkd  to  <hsahu>?<  .tm 
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mind  of  those  preju- 
dices against  it  arising 
from  the  misrepresent- 
ations of  interested  par- 
ties. 

w Oh  wiu!  eoroe  power  the 
giftie  gte  u.v-" 

But  what’s  the  use? 

It  would  only  make  us 
miserable.  \Ve  are  bet- 
ter off  as  it  is.  Men 
who  can  see  heaven  in 
Virginia  City  are  to  be 
envied.  Their  condi- 
tion is  such  that  a 
change  to  a better 
world  would  not  seem 
materially  necessary  to 
their  exaltation ; and  I 
am  sure  the  worst  that 
could  happen  them 
would  he  borne  with 
as  much  fortitude  as 
lost  sinners  are  permit- 
ted to  exercise. 

Making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  atmos- 
phere of  exaggeration 
through  which  a visit- 
or sees  every  thing  in 
this  wonderful  mining  metropolis,  its  progress 
has  been  sufficiently  remarkable  to  palliate  in 
some  measure  the  extraordinary  flights  of  fan- 
cy in  which  its  inhabitants  are  prone  to  in- 
dulge* I was  not  prepared  to  see  so  great  a 
change  within  the  brief  period  of  three  years; 
for  when  people  assure  me  “the  world  never 
saw  any  thing  like  it,*  “ California  is  left  in  the 
shade,”  “8an  Francisco  is  eclipsed,”  “Mont- 
gomery Street  is  nowhere  now,”  my  incredulity 
is  excited,  and  it  takes  some  little  time  to  judge 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case  without  prejudice* 
Speaking  then  strictly  within  hounds,  the  growth 
of  this  city  is  remarkable.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  surrounding  country  affords  but 
few  facilities  for  the  construction  of  houses;  that 
lumber  has  to  be  hauled  a considerable  distance 
at  great  expense;  that  lime,  bricks,  iron-work, 
sashes,  doors,  etc.,  cost  three  or  four  times  what 
similar  articles  do  in  Sari  Francisco ; that  much 
indispensable  material  can  only  Ik?  had  by  trans- 
porting it  over  the  mountains  a distance  of  more 
than  a hundred  and  fifty  miles;  and  that  the 
average  of  mechanical  labor,  living,  and  other 
expenses  is  correspondingly  higher  than  in  Cal- 
ifornia, it  is  really  wonderful  how  much  has 
been  done  in  so  short  a space  of  time. 

Yet,  allowing  all  this,  what  would  bo  the  im- 
pressions of  a Fejee  Islander  sent  upon  a mis- 
sion of  inquiry  to  this  strange  place?  His  ear- 
liest glimpse  of  the  main  street  would  reveal  the 
curious  fact  that  it  is  paved  with  a conglomerate 
of  dust,  mud,  splintered  planks,  old  hoots,  clip- 
pings of  tinware,  and  playing-cards.  It  is  es- 
pecially prolific  in  the  matter  of  cards.  Mules 
are  said  to  fatten  on  them  during  seasons  of 
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scarcity  when  the  straw  gives  out.  The  next 
marvelous  fact  that  would  strike  the  observation 
of  this  wild  native  is  that  so  many  people  live 
in  so  many  saloons,  and  do  nothing  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning  again, 
but  drink  fiery  liquids  and  indulge  in  profane 
language.  How  can  all  these  able  -bodied  men 
aftbrd  to  be  idle?  Who  pays  their  expenses? 
And  why  do  they  cany  pistols,  knives,  and  oth- 
er deadly  weapons,  when  no  harm  could  possibly 
befall  them  if  they  went  unarmed  and  devoted 
themselves  to  some  useful  occupation?  Has 
the  God  of  the  white  men  done  them  such  an 
injury  in  furnishing  all  this  silver  for  their  use 
that  they  should  treat  His  name  with  contempt 
and  disrespect?  Why  do  they  send  mission* 
tines  to  the  Fejec  Islands  and  leave  their  own 
country  in  such  a dreadful  state  of  neglect  ? 
TheFejeeans  devour  their  enemies  occasionally 
as  a war  measure ; the  white  man  swallows  his 
enemy  all  the  time  without  regard  to  measure. 
Truly  the  white  inan  is  a very  uncertain  native  I 
Fejeeans  can't  rely  upon  him. 

When  I was  about  to  start  on  my  trip  to 
Washoe,  friends  from  Virginia  assured  mo  I 
would  find  hotels  there  almost,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  the  best  in  San  Francisco.  There 
was  but  little  difference,  they  said,  except  in 
the  matter  of  extent.  The  Virginia  hotels  were 
quite  as  good,  though  not  quite  so  large.  Of 
course  I believed  all  they  fold  me.  Now  I 
really  don’t  consider  myself  fastidious  on  the 
subject  of  hotels.  Having  traveled  in  many 
different  countries  I have  enjoyed  an  extensive 
experience  in  the  way  of  accommodations,  from 
my  mother-earth  to  the  foretop  of  a whale-ship, 
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from  an  Indian  wigwam  to  a Parisian  hotel, 
from  an  African  palm-tree  to  an  Arctic  snow- 
bank. I have  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  two 
donkeys,  a camel,  half  a dozen  Arabs,  several 
goats,  and  a horse.  I have  slept  on  beds  alive 
with  snakes,  lizards,  scorpions,  centipeds,  bugs, 
and  fleas — beds  in  which  men  stricken  with  the 
plague  had  died  horrible  deaths — beds  that 
might  reasonably  be  suspected  of  small-pox, 
measles,  and  Asiatic  cholera.  I have  slept  in 
beds  of  rivers  and  beds  of  sand,  and  on  the  bare 
bed  rock.  Standing,  sitting,  lying  down,  doub- 
led up,  and  hanging  over;  twisted,  punched, 
jammed,  and  elbowed  by  drunken  men  ; snored 
at  in  the  cars;  sat  upon  and  smothered  by  the 
nightmare ; burnt  by  fires,  rained  upon,  snowed 
upon,  and  bitten  by  frost — in  all  these  positions, 
and  subject  to  all  these  discomforts,  I have  slept 
with  comparative  satisfaction.  There  are  pleas- 
anter ways  of  sleeping,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are 
times  when  any  way  is  a blessing.  In  respect 
to  the  matter  of  eating  I am  even  less  particu- 
lar. Frogs,  horse-leeches,  snails,  and  grass- 
hoppers are  luxuries  to  what  I have  eaten.  It 
has  pleased  Providence  to  favor  me  with  appe- 
tites and  tastes  appropriate  to  a great  variety 
of  circumstances  and  many  conditions  of  life. 
J*hese  facts  serve  to  show  that  I am  not  fastidi- 
ous on  the  subject  of  personal  accommodations. 

Perhaps  my  experience  in  Virginia  was  ex- 
ceptional; perhaps  misfortune  was  determined 
to  try  me  to  the  utmost  extremity.  I endeav- 
ored to  find  accommodations  at  a hotel  recom- 
mended as  the  best  in  the  place,  and  was  shown 
a room  over  tho  kitchen  stove,  in  which  the 
thermometer  ranged  at  about  130  to  150  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit.  To  be  lodged  and  baked 
at  the  rate  of  §2  per  night,  cash  in  advance,  was 
more  than  I could  stand,  so  I asked  for  another 
room.  There  was  but  one  more,  and  that  was 
pre-empted  by  a lodger  who  might  or  might  not 
come  back  and  claim  possession  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  It  had  no  window  except  one 
that  opened  into  the  passage,  and  the  bed  was 
so  arranged  that  every  other  lodger  in  the  house 
could  take  a passing  observation  of  the  sleeper 
and  enjoy  his  style  of  sleeping.  Nay,  it  was 
not  beyond  the  resources  of  the  photographic 
art  to  secure  his  negative  and  print  his  likeness 
for  general  distribution.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
be  smothered  for  want  of  light  and  air ; but  I 
had  no  idea  of  paying  $2  a night  for  the  poor 
privilege  of  showing  people  how  I looked  with 
my  eyes  shut,  and  possibly  my  mouth  open. 
A man  may  have  an  attack  of  nightmare;  his 
countenance  may  be  distorted  by  horrible  dreams; 
he  may  laugh  immoderately  at  a very  bad  pun 
made  in  his  sleep — in  all  which  conditions  of 
body  and  mind  he  doubtless  presents  an  inter- 
esting spectacle  to  the  critical  eyes  of  a stran- 
ger, but  he  doesn’t  like  to  wake  up  suddenly 
and  be  caught  in  the  act. 

The  next  hotel  to  which  I was  recommended 
was  eligibly  located  on  a street  composed  prin- 
cipally of  grog-shops  and  gambling-houses.  I 
was  favored  with  a front-room  about  eight  feet 


square.  The  walls  were  constructed  of  boards 
fancifully  decorated  with  paper,  and  afforded 
this  facility  to  a lodger — that  he  could  hear  all 
that  was  going  on  in  the  adjacent  rooms.  The 
partitions  might  deceive  the  eye,  but  the  ear  re- 
ceived the  full  benefit  of  the  various  oaths,  ejacu- 
lations, conversations,  and  perambulations  in 
which  hie  neighbors  indulged.  As  for  the  bed, 
I don’t  know  how  long  it  had  been  in  use,  or 
what  race  of  people  had  hitherto  slept  in  it,  but 
the  sheets  and  blankets  seemed  to  be  sadly  dis- 
colored by  age — or  lack  of  soap  and  water.  It 
would  be  safe  to  say  washing  was  not  consid- 
ered a paying  investment  by  the  managers,  of 
this  establishment.  Having  been  over  twenty- 
four  hours  without  sleep  or  rest  I made  an  at- 
tempt to  procure  a small  supply,  but  miserably 
failed  in  consequence  of  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion carried  on  in  the  passage  between  the  cham- 
ber-maids, waiters,  and  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
men respecting  the  last  free  fight.  From  what 
I could  gather  this  was  considered  the  best  neigh- 
borhood in  the  city  for  free  fights.  Within  the 
past  two  weeks  three  or  four  men  had  been  shot, 
stabbed,  or  maimed  close  by  the  door.  4 ‘Oh, 
it’s  a lively  place,  you  bet!”  said  one  of  tbe  la- 
dies (the  chamber-maid,  I think),  “ an  oncom- 
mon  lively  place — reely  hexcitin'.  I look  out 
of  the  winder  every  mornin’  jist  to  see  how  many 
dead  men  are  layin'  around.  I declare  to  gra- 
cious the  bullets  flies  around  here  sometimes 
like  hailstones!”  “An’  share,**  said  a voice 
in  that  rich  brogue  which  can  never  be  mis- 
taken, “ it’s  no  wondher  the  boys  shud  be  kill- 
in*  an*  murtherin*  themselves  forninst  the  door, 
whin  they’re  all  just  like  me,  dyin’  in  love  wid 
yer  beauteeful  self!’*  A smart  slap  and  a gen- 
eral laugh  followed  this  suggestion.  “ Git  away 
wid  ye,  Dinnis;  yer  always  up  to  yer  mischief! 
As  I Was  say  in’,  no  later  than  this  mornin*,  I 
see  two  men  a poppin*  away  at  each  other  wid 
six-shooters — a big  man  an’  a little  man.  The 
big  man  he  staggered  an*  fell  dltit  under  the 
winder,  wid  his  head  on  the  curb-stone,  an*  his 
legs  a stickin*  right  tip  in  the  air.  He  was  all 
over  blood,  and  when  tbe  boys  picked  him  up  he 
was  dead  as  a brickbat.  *Tother  chap  he 'run 
into  a saloon.  Yon  better  b'leeve  this  is  a lively 
neighborhood.  I tell  you  hailstones  is  nothink 
to  the  way  the  bullets  flies  around.”  “That's 
so,”  chimes  in  another  female  voice ; “ I see  my- 
self, with  my  own  eyes,  Jack’s  Corpse  an'  two 
more  carried  away  in  the  last  month.  If  I'd  a 
had  a six-shooter  then  you  bet  they’d  a carried 
away  the  fellow  that  nipped  Jack  !*' 

Now  taking  into  view  the  picturesque  spec- 
tacle that  a few  dead  men  dabbled  in  blood  must 
present  to  the  eye  on  a fine  morning,  and  the 
chances  of  a miscellaneous  ball  carrying  away 
the  top  of  one’s  cranium,  or  penetrating  the 
thin  board  wall  and  ranging  upward  through 
his  body  as  he  lies  in  bed,  I considered  it*  best 
to  seek  a more  secluded  neighborhood,  where 
the  scenery  was  of  a less  stimulating  character 
and  the  hail-storms  not  quite  so  heavy.  By  the 
kind  aid  of  a friend  I secured  comparatively 
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FROM  TEHERAN 

ARMINIUS  YAmb£RY  is  a young  nun- 
garian,  lame,  but  a fearless  traveler,  and 
an  intelligent  observer.  Determined,  for  some 
years,  to  penetrate  into  Central  Asia,  at  all 
risks,  he  prepared  himself  for  this  undertaking 
by  living  several  years  among  the  Turks,  in 
Constantinople.  Frequenting  Islamite  schools 
and  libraries,  he  trained  himself  until  he  be- 
came a very  good  Turk,  in  appearance,  and 
knowledge  of  the  Koran. 

Thus  prepared,  he  pushed  farther  Eastward, 
upon  an  adventurous  exploration,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  make  as  a dervish,  clad  in  rags, 
without  necessary  food,  among  a people  where 
even  the  slightest  signs  of  a traveler’s  curiosity 
would  have  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  and  sus- 
picion to  tortures  and  a cruel  death — a people 
among  whom  “to  hear  is  regarded  as  in$u- 
dence,  to  ask  as  crime,  and  to  take  notes  as  a 
deadly  sin where,  in  brief,  ignorance  is  bliss, 
and  ’tis  rashness  to  be  wise. 

Mr.  Vambery  arrived  at  Teheran,  the  capital 
of  Persia,  “ somewhat  in  the  condition  of  a half- 
boiled  fish,”  on  the  13th  of  July,  1862.  Here 
he  was  kindly  received  at  the  Turkish  Embassy, 
where  he  was  made  at  home.  The  traveler  in 
those  slow  old  Eastern  countries  needs,  first  of 
all,  a good  stock  of  patience.  After  several 
years  spent  in  preparing  himself  to  travel  as  an 
Osmanli  dervish,  our  author  was  at  last  ready 
to  set  out ; but  at  Teheran,  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  journey,  found  himself  delayed  for  nearly 
nine  months — months  of  weary  waiting.  Thus 
it  was  the  28th  of  March,  18G3,  when  he  at  last 
set  out  upon  the  interesting  adventure  which  he 
has  modestly  recounted  in  the  volume  whose 
title  we  have  given  below. 

The  traveling  companions  with  whom  “ the 
dervish  Reshid  Eflfendi,”  as  Vambdry  called 
himself,  at  length  left  Teheran,  consisted,  as  its 
chief  said,  of  “young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
men  of  piety,  learned  men,  and  laity,”  who 
“ live  together  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  since 
we  are  all  from  Khokand  and  Kashgar,  and 
have  among  us  no  Bokhariot — no  viper  of  that 
race.”  Twenty-four  in  number,  they  were  all 
wild  men,  but  honest ; some  so  poor  that  they 
counted  on  begging  their  way  through  a region 
a large  part  of  \yhich  is  a desert;  none  rich 
enough  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  robbers.  To 
persuade  these  honest  pilgrims  to  take  him  for 
companion  he  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  conceal 
his  true  motives.  “The  Oriental  does  not  un- 
derstand the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  does  not 
believe  much  in  its  existence,”  he  says.  “ I 
told  them  that  I had  long  silently,  but  earnest- 
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ly,  desired  to  visit  Turkestan  (Central  Asia),  not 
merely  to  see  the  only  source  of  Islamite  virtue 
that  still  remained  undefiled,  but  to  behold  the 
saints  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand.  It 
was  this  idea,  I assured  them,  that  had  brought 
me  hither  out  of  Roum  (Turkey).  I had  now 
been  waiting  a year  in  Persia,  and  I thanked 
God  for  having  at  last  granted  me  fellow-trav- 
elers such  as  they  were  (and  I here  pointed  to 
the  Tartars),  with  whom  I might  proceed  on  my 
way  and  accomplish  my  wish.” 

Hadji  Bilal,  the  chief  of  the  caravan,  replied 
(the  conversation  reads  like  a piece  out  of  the 
Arabian  Nights)  : “ We  are  all  ready  not  only 
to  become  your  friends,  but  your  servants,  but 
we  must  still  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  routes  in  Turkestan  are  not  as  commo- 
dious nor  as  safe  as  those  in  Persia  and  in  Tur- 
key. On  that  which  we  shall  take,  travelers 
meet  often  for  weeks  with  no  house,  no  bread, 
not  even  a drop  of  water  to  drink ; they  incur, 
besides,  the  risk  of  being  killed,  or  taken  pris- 
oners and  sold,  or  being  buried  alive  under 
storms  of  sand.  Ponder  well,  eflendi,  the  step ! 
You  may  have  occasion  later  to  rue  it,  and  we 
would  by  no  means  wish  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  your  misfortune.  Before  all  things, 
you  must  not  forget  that  our  countrymen  at 
home  are  far  behind  us  in  experience  and  world- 
ly knowledge,  and  that,  in  spite  of  their  hospi- 
tality, they  invariably  regard  strangers  from  afar 
with  suspicion ; and  how,  besides,  will  you  he 
able,  without  us  and  alone,  to  perform  that 
great  return  journey?” 

“I  know,”  rejoined  the  excellent  Vambdry, 
“ that  this  world  on  earth  resembles  a hotel,  in 
which  we  merely  take  up  our  quarters  for  a few 
days,  and  whence  we  soon  move  away  to  make 
room  for  others;  and  I laugh  at  the  Mussul- 
mans of  the  present  time,  who  take  heed  not 
merely  for  the  moment,  but  for  ten  years  of  on- 
ward existence.  Yes,  dear  friend,  take  me  with 
you ; I must  hasten  away  from  this  horrid  king- 
dom of  Error,  for  I am  too  weary  of  it.”  Such 
entreaties  were  irresistible,  and  accordingly  he 
was  hugged  and  kissed  by  his  twenty-four  fel- 
low-pilgrims, strongly  advised  to  leave  every 
thing  behind  which  he  could  not  carry  upon  his 
person ; and,  when  duly  accoutred  in  orthodox 
rags,  set  out  upon  the  long  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney, in  which  he  had  to  keep  up  a double  dis- 
guise ; for,  while  his  companions  knew  him  only 
as  a Turk,  to  the  people  among  whom  he  chiefly 
traveled  even  that  admission  would  have  made 
him  hateful,  and  he  had  to  be  represented  as  a 
Tartar  of  the  Tartars. 

Traveling,  in  the  East,  is  the  enjoyment, 
chiefly,  of  beggars ; the  wealthy,  like  “*ihe  gen- 
tlemen of  England”  in  the  old  song,  “stay  at 
home  at  ease.”  It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  a 
beggar,  if  he  only  lays  claim  to  piety,  is,  among 
the  good  Mohammedans,  pretty  sure  of  a wel- 
come ; and  as  piety  and  medical  skill  are  thought 
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to  go  together,  if  the  pilgrim  prudently  falls  in 
with  the  prevailing  belief,  and  freely  dispenses 
blessings,  charms,  and  medical  advice,  he  is 
certain  m hi#  reward  in  the  gifts  of  the  faithful. 
When  the  caravan  landed  at  Gomiishtepe,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  chief  of  that 
ilk,  Khandjan,  received  them  with  open  arms, 
and  kept  them  a month,  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  having  visitors.  Here  the  dervish  Reshid 


Effcndi  took  his  first  lessons  in  the  profession 
ho  had  adopted. 

u Hadji  Bilal/’  he  writes,  “invited  me  to 
take  a short  walk  with  him,  and  when  we  had 
got  to  a short  distance  from  the  tehatraa  ho  ob- 
served to  me  that  it  was  now  high  time  to  lay 
aside  entirely  my  eftendi  character,  and  become 
body  and  soul  ft  dervish.  1 You  must  have  al- 
ready remarked,’  said  the  excellent  pilgrim, 
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when  he  reached  the  land  of  the  one-eyed  na- 
tion, to  pat  himself  upon  an  equality  with  them, 
kept  one  of  his  eyes  closed.”  But  not  only  had 
he  to  act  the  part  of  dervish,  he  had  to  conceal 
carefully  his  curiosity  about  the  people  or  the 
country.  They  have  as  strong  an  aversion  to 
political  preachers  in  Turkestan  as  they  used  to 
have  in  the  South.  “ I had  only  to  touch  upon 
a question  relating  to  ordinary  life,  or  to  show 
a curiosity  for  some  matter  or  other,  to  make 
men  wonderingly  ask  what  a dervish,  whose 
proper  business  was  only  God  and  religion,  had 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  this  transitory  world.” 

At  last  they  set  out  for  Khiva,  and  at  the  out- 
set of  the  journey  met  with  a curious  adveuture, 
which  well  exhibits  the  wildness  of  these  “ Eld- 
er lands.”  Some  great  marshes  they  had  to 
pass  through  were  filled  with  wild  hogs,  and 
our  traveler  incautiously  rode  into  the  nest  of  a 
litter  of  pigs,  at  whose  shrill  squeals  the  mother 
hog  ran  up,  furiously  showing  her  tusks  to  the 
two  travelers  who  had  been  unhorsed  and  lay 
upon  the  ground.  Fortunately  they  were  saved 
from  attack  by  the  spears  of  their  companions. 
One  of  these  presently  brought  him  back  his 
horse,  with  the  remark,  that  “I  might  regard 
myself  as  lucky,  for  that  a death  by  the  w ound 
of  a wild  boar  w'ould  send  even  the  most  pious 
Mussulman  nedjis  (unclean)  into  the  next  world, 
where  a hundred  years’  burning  in  purgatorial 
fire  would  not  purge  away  his  uncleanness.” 

Presently  they  reached  the  borders  of  the 
desert,  and  carefully  filled  their  goat-skins  with 
water.  When  they  had  got  a day’s  journey  into 
the  desert  the  kervanbashi  suddenly  came  to 
the  cheerful  conclusion  that  the  dervish  Reshid 
Effendi  was  none  other  than  a Frenghi — Euro- 
pean— in  disguise,  and  proposed  to  leave  him 
just  there  to  perish  as  a spy.  Fortunately 
Vamb&y’s  friends  were  faithful,  and  on  their 
remonstrances  the  chief  at  last  consented  to 
take  him  along,  ((on  the  condition  that  thou 
wilt,  first,  permit  thyself  to  be  searched  to  see 
if  thou  hast  any  drawings  or  wooden  pens  (lead- 
pencils),  as  the  Frcnghis  generally  have ; and, 
secondly,  that  thou  promise  to  take  away  with 
thee  no  secret  notes  respecting  the  hills  and 
routes.”  The  poor  kervanbashi  was  much  an- 
noyed with  the  contrary  advices  he  received  on 
this  matter;  but  he  referred  the  whole  matter 
elsewhere,  repeating  to  himself  continually 
“ Khudaim  bilir !” — God  knows. 

On  their  way  to  Khiva  they  frequently  fell  in 
with  the  nomadic  tribes  who  wander  over  this 
country.  To  many  individuals  of  these  our 
traveler  became  serviceable  because  he  could 
write ; he  was  employed,  when  they  halted,  to 
draw  up  for  them  notes  of  indebtedness.  These, 
he  remarks,  when  duly  signed  by  the  debtor  in 
the  sight  of  the  creditor,  were  carefully  pocketed 
by  the  debtor.  “ When  I questioned  the  cred- 
itor as  to  this  remarkable  manner  of  procedure, 
his  answer  was,  ‘ What  have  I to  do  with  the 
writing  ? The  debtor  must  keep  it  by  him  as  a 
reminder  of  his  debt.’  ” 

These  Turkoman  tribes  are  the  most  sav- 


age and  brutal  of  man-stealers  and  slave-mas- 
ters, but  at  the  same  time  honest  in  their  deal- 
ings with  each  other  and  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers. Some  of  their  superstitions  have  the 
smack  of  extreme  humanity;  a basket,  in  the 
desert,  must  not  be  destroyed,  because  it  had 
once  formed  the  scat,  on  a camel’s  back,  of  a 
man,  and,  said  these  people,  to  destroy  what 
had  held  men  was  regarded  as  a sin.  But  the 
very  person  wdio  told  Vambtfry  this  was  a mon- 
ster of  cruelty,  who  denied  water  to  a poor  slave 
whom  he  had  fed  for  two  days  upon  salt-fish ; 
and  while  a basket  which  has  held  a man  is  too 
sacred  to  be  destroyed,  the  life  of  man  is  so  en- 
dangered by  their  unbridled  passions  that  they 
found  a poor  wretch  living  in  a cave  in  the  des- 
ert, like  a wild  beast,  to  escape  his  tribesmen, 
who  had  sworn  to  murder  him.  He  had  lived 
there  solitary  for  many  years.  “ Amanbol” — 
peace  be  unto  thee — murmured  this  poor  wretch, 
as  he  slunk  back  into  his  lair,  when  he  found 
the  travelers  meant  him  no  harm. 

They  fell  short  of  water  in  the  desert.  Each 
watched  jealously  his  decreasing  store.  It  was 
rumored  that  the  kervanbashi  had  concealed  an 
extra  supply,  and  while  greedy  and  suspicious 
glances  were  cast  at  the  leader,  no  doubt  many 
of  the  company  conceived  the  idea  of  robbing 
him.  But  no  one  was  so  foolish  as  to  ask  his 
neighbor  for  the  charity  of  a drink.  When  they 
halted,  one  evening,  all  were  in  extremity. 
“This  evening  my  appetite  left  me.  I had  not 
the  slightest  craving  even  for  the  smallest  piece 
of  bread : my  sensations  were  those  of  extreme  • 
debility ; the  heat  of  the  day  wras  indescribable. 

My  strength  w’as  gone,  and  I was  lying  there 
extended,  when  I perceived  that  all  were  press- 
ing round  the  kervanbashi ; they  made  a sign 
to  me  also  to  approach.  The  words  ‘ Water, 
water,*  gave  me  fresh  vigor.  I sprang  up;  how 
overjoyed  and  how  surprised  I was  when  I saw 
the  kervanbashi  dealing  out  to  each  member  of 
the  caravan  about  two  glasses  of  the  precious 
liquid ! The  honest  Turkoman  told  us  that  for 
years  it  had  been  his  practice  in  the  desert  to 
keep  concealed  a considerable  quantity,  and  this 
he  doled  out  when  he  knew  that  it  would  be 
most  acceptable;  that  this  would  be  a great 
sevab  (act  of  piety),  for  a Turkoman  proverb 
says  that  a drop  of  water  to  the  man  thirsty 
in  the  wilderness  washes  away  a hundred  years’ 
sins.”  This  w*as  the  man  who  intended,  with- 
out hesitation  or  compunction,  to  leave  our  trav- 
eler to  perish  in  the  desert ! 

This  humane  monster’s  suspicions  were  allay- 
ed, but  not  satisfied.  When  they  entered  Khiva, 
all  were  called  to  an  audience  of  the  Mehretn 
or  principal  officer  of  the  khan.  To  him  said 
the  kervanbashi,  “We  have  brought  to  Khiva 
three  interesting  quadrupeds  (buffaloes),  and  a 
no  less  interesting  biped,”  pointing  at  the  der- 
vish Reshid  Effendi.  To  be  suspected  is  to  die, 
in  those  countries ; and  our  traveler,  thus  held  up 
to  general  attention,  heard  the  multitude  about 
him  whisper,  “Spy,”  “Frenghi,”  “ Urus” — 
Russian — any  one  of  the  three  accusations  fatal. 
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Khiva,  the  capital  of  KUaregme,  is  better 
known  to  ns,  jverhaps,  as  the  scene  of  some  in- 
teresting missionary  operations  than  for  any 
thing  else.  It  lies  near  the  Iiivcr  Oxns,  in  a 
wide  plain ; its  people  are  fanatical  Mohamme- 
dans, and  it  is  a commercial  centre  of  the  wan- 
dering Turkoman  tribes.  Its  sovereign  and  peo- 
ple keep  up  little  connection  with  the  enter 
world — thev  are  savages,  with  inst  enough  of 
Vol.  XXXI.  -No.  1 81.— B 


civilization  to  make  them  narrow-minded,  boast- 
ful, and  vicious.  Luckily  for  Vamberv,  there 
resided  here  one  Shiikruilah  Bay,  an  uffleer  who 
had  in  previous  years  lived  at  Constantinople, 
Him  our  traveler  sought,  and  by  his  knowledge 
of  persons  in  the  head-quarters  of  Lslaumnh 
was  able  to  establish  a character  as  a veritable; 
Turk,  which  saved  Ills  life,  and  made  him  free 
from  suspicion. 
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This  ground  gained,  the  dervish  Reshid  Ef- 
fendi  assumed  a haughty  air,  as  one  who  knew 
his  value,  a holy  man  born  in  the  Holy  Land. 
When  he  was  presented  to  the  khan  it  was  to 
give  a blessing  to  his  majesty.  The  khan  in- 
quired about  his  means,  but  received  for  re- 
ply: “We  dervishes  do  pot  trouble  ourselves 
with  such  trifles.  The  holy  nefes  (breath)  which 
my  pir  (chief  of  my  order)  had  imparted  to  me  for 
my  journey  can  support  me  four  or  five  days 
without  any  nourishment.  My  words,”  he  writes, 
“ seemed  to  have  given  satisfaction,  for  his  royal 
highness  was  pleased  to  order  that  I should  be 
presented  with  twenty  ducats  and  a stout  ass. 
I declined  the  ducats,  with  the  remark  that  for  a 
dervish  it  was  a sin  to  keep  money;  thanked 
him,  however,  warmly  for  the  second  part  of 
his  most  gracious  favor,  but  begged  permission 
to  draw  his  attention  to  the  holy  commandment 
which  prescribed  a white  ass  for  pilgrimages, 
and  entreated  him,  therefore,  to  vouchsafe  me 
such  a one.  I was  on  the  point  of  withdrawing 
when  the  khan  desired  that,  at  least  during  my 
short  stay  in  the  capital,  I should  be  his  guest, 
and  consent  to  take  for  my  daily  board  two 
tenghe  (about  one  franc  and  fifty  centimes)  from 
his  haznadar.” 

This  was  acting  his  character  faithfully,  and 
the  result  was  a great  increase  in  popularity 
and  a wonderful  number  of  invitations  to  feasts. 
“My  hair  stands  on  end  at  the  recollection  how 
often  I was  forced  to  seat  myself,  between  three 
and  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  before  sunrise, 
opposite  a colossal  dish  of  rice  swimming  in  the 
fat  of  the  sheep-tail,  which  I was  to  assail  as  if 
my  stomach  w'as  empty.”  These  invitations 
were  not  purely  hospitable,  for  the  entertainers 
sought  information  on  many  important  subjects 
from  the  learned  dervish.  “These  gentlemen, 
who  give  the  preference  to  Turkey  and  Constan- 
tinople beyond  all  other  places,  w>ere  desirous 
of  receiving  from  me,  the  standard  of  Turkish 
Islamite  learning,  an  explanation  of  many  me- 
sele  (religious  questions).  Oh,  how  warm  those 
thick-headed  Ozbcgs  made  me,  with  their  colos- 
sal turbans,  when  they  opened  a conversation 
concerning  the  prescriptions  as  to  the  mode  of 
washing  hands,  feet, face, and  occiput;  and  how 
a man  should,  in  obedience  to  his  holy  religion, 
sit,  walk,  lie,  and  sleep,  etc. ! The  Sultan  (a 
recognized  successor  of  Mohammed)  and  his 
grandees  are  accounted  in  Khiva  the  practical 
examples  of  all  these  important  laws.  His 
majesty  the  Emperor  of  Turkey  is  here  desig- 
nated as  a Mussulman  whose  turban  is  at  least 
fifty  ells  in  length,  whose  beard  extends  below 
his  breast,  and  his  robe  to  his  toes.  A man 
might  place  his  life  in  jeopardy  who  should  as- 
sert the  fact  that  the  Sultan  has  head  and  beard 
shaved  a la  Fiesko,  and  clothes  made  for  him 
at  Paris  by  Dusctoye.  One  wanted  religious 
instruction ; another  asked  if  the  world  offered 
elsewhere  places  as  beautiful  as  Khiva ; a third 
wished,  once  for  all,  to  receive  authentic  in- 
formation whether  the  great  Sultan  really  had 
his  each  day’s  dinner  and  supper  forwarded  to 


I him  from  Mecca,  and  whether  they  passed  u> 
his  palace  from  the  Kaaba  in  one  minute.”  It 
may  interest  our  fashionable  readers  to  know 
j that  the  dinner  and  walking  dress  for  gentle- 
men in  Khiva  is  a high,  round  fur  hat,  a thick 
pair  of  boots,  a long  shirt,  and  nothing  else ! 

In  Khiva,  among  other  pleasant  customs,  they 
gouge  out  the  eyes  of  elderly  prisoners  of  war ; 
and  the  dervish  Reshid  Effendi  was  by  accident 
witness,  with  the  general  public,  to  this  specta- 
cle. I found  about  three  hundred  Tchaudors, 
prisoners  of  war,  covered  with  rags.  They  were 
so  tormented  by  the  dread  of  their  approaching 
fate,  and  by  the  hunger  which  they  had  endured 
several  days,  that  they  looked  as  if  they  had  just 
risen  from  their  graves.  They  were  separated 
into  two  divisions,  namely,  such  as  had  not  yet 
reached  their  fortieth  year,  and  were  to  be  sold 
a9  slaves,  or  to  be  made  use  of  as  presents,  and 
such  ns,  from  their  rank  or  age,  were  regarded 
as  aksakals  (graybeards)  or  leaders,  and  who 
were  to  suffer  the  punishment  imposed  by  the 
khan.  The  former,  chained  together  by  their 
iron  collars  in  numbers  of  ten  to  fifteen,  were 
led  away;  the  latter  submissively  awaited  the 
punishment  awarded.  They  looked  like  lambs 
in  the  hands  of  their  executioners.  While  sev- 
eral were  led  to  the  gallows  or  the  block  I saw 
how,  at  a sign  from  the  executioner,  eight  aged 
men  placed  themselves  down  on  their  backs 
upon  the  earth.  They  were  then  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  the  executioner  gouged  out  their 
eyes  in  turn,  kneeling  to  do  so  on  the  breast  of 
each  poor  wretch  ; and  after  every  operation  he 
wiped  his  knife,  dripping  with  blood,  upon  the 
white  beard  of  the  hoary  unfortunate.  Ah. 
cruel  spectacle ! As  each  fearful  act  was  com- 
pleted the  victim,  liberated  from  his  bonds,  grop- 
ing around  with  his  hands,  sought  to  gain  his 
feet.  Some  fell  against  each  other,  head  against 
head ; others  sank  powerless  to  the  earth  again, 
uttering  low  groans,  the  memory  of  which  will 
make  me  shudder  as  long  as  I live.” 

As  he  went  one  day  to  the  treasurer  to  re- 
ceive his  daily  stipend  he  found  that  worthy  en- 
gaged in  a singular  occupation.  A number  of 
horsemen  had  ridden  in  from  the  camp  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  bravery.  The  more  heads 
the  better  soldier  is  the  rule  in  Khiva.  In 
battle  the  trooper  not  only  kills  his  enemy — he 
cuts  off  his  head ; and  these  braves  were  now' 
to  receive  robes  of  honor,  varying  in  splendor 
and  value  according  to  the  number  of  heads 
they  w’erc  able  to  produce  to  the  treasurer. 
Some  received  the  robe  of  forty  heads ; some 
the  twenty-headed ; others, ^ess  lucky,  the  four- 
headed robe.  As  each  emptied  his  sack  npon 
the  ground  an  accountant  took  note  of  the  num- 
ber of  skulls  produced. 

Yet  it  was  in  Khiva  that  V£mb<?ry  passed  the 
pleasantest  days  of  his  long  journey.  The  peo- 
ple were  full  of  pious  charity ; gifts  abounded ; 
and  when  he  departed  toward  Bokhara  he  had 
a good  stout  donkey,  money,  clothing,  and  pro- 
visions— the  gifts  of  the  faithful.  Nor  was  he 
alone;  all  the  pilgrims  were  equally  well  fnr- 
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in  its  passage,  covered  with  a crust*of  sand  two 
lingers  thick.  T?ic  first  particles  that  touched 
me  seemed  ro  burn  like  a rain  of  Bakes  of  fire 
Had  we  encountered  it  when  we  were  six  miles 
deeper  in  the  desert,  we  should  all  have  perished. 
I had  not  time  to  make  observations  uj>on  the 
disposition  to  fever  and  vomiting  caused  by  the 
wind  itself,  but  the  air  became  heavier  and 
more  oppressive  than  before/’ 


The  gallows  may  be,  as  a certain  Englishman 
supposed,  a sure  sign  of  civilization.  but  the 
custom-house  is  quite  ns  unfailing  a token.  At 
two  leagues  from  Bokhara,  custom-house  offi- 
cers met  the  caravan  of  pilgrims,  and  stopped 
them,  to  take  an  inventory  of  their  goods.  Here 
Vambcry  was  at  once  recognized  as  a European, 
but  lie  brazened  it  out,  and  when  a*kcd  to  ex- 
hibit his  trunk  and  other  possessions  drove  his 
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donkey  up  stairs  into  a carpeted  room,  to  be 
duly  inspected.  His  companions  also  came  to 
his  rescue.  “ Hadji  Reshid  is  not  only  a good 
Mussulman,”  they  proclaimed  every  where,  44  but 
at  the  same  time  a learned  mollah ; to  have  any 
suspicion  of  him  is  a mortal  sin.”  Nevertheless 
spies  were  set  to  track  him  in  the  city ; and 
shrewd  fellows  sent  to  speak  with  him ; but  with 
a huge  turban  on  his  head,  a copy  of  the  Koran 
* suspended  from  his  neck,  a wise  tongue,  and  a 
pious  demeanor,  he  eluded  all  traps,  and  pres- 
ently found  himself  a popular  man.  “What  ex- 
treme piety  !”  exclaimed  the  populace,  “ to  come 
all  the  way  from  Constantinople  to  Bokhara 
alone,  to  visit  our  Bahared-din” — the  great  saint 
of  this  region.  “They  praised  me,”  he  writes, 
“but  not  a farthing  did  I ever  get  from  them.” 
He  was  lucky,  however,  to  get  oft*  with  his  life. 

The  “ noble  Bokhara”  is  a delightful  spot.  It 
is  not  only  extraordinarily  hot ; but  one  in  ten  of 
the  inhabitants  are  affected  with  a singular  dis- 
ease, the  rishte  (filaria  Medinensis),  which,  horri- 
ble as  it  seems  to  us,  is  thought  as  little  of  there 
as  a cold  in  the  head  here.  “One  feels,  at  first, 
on  the  foot,  or  on  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
a tickling  sensation,  then  a spot  becomes  visible 
whence  issues  a worm  like  a thread.  This  is 
often  an  ell  long,  and  it  ought  some  days  after 
to  be  carefully  wound  off  on  a reel.  This  is  the 
common  treatment,  and  occasions  no  extraordi- 
nary pain  ; but  if  the  worm  is  broken  off  an  in- 
flammation ensues,  and  instead  of  one,  from  six 
to  ten  make  their  appearance,  which  forces  the 
patient  to  keep  his  bed  a week,  subjecting  him 
to  intense  suffering.  The  more  courageous  have 
the  rishte  cut  out  at  the  very  beginning.  The 
barbers  in  Bokhara  are  tolerably  expert  in  this 
operation.  The  part  where  the  tickling  sensa- 
tion is  felt  is  in  an  instant  removed,  the  worm 
extracted,  and  the  wound  itself  soon  heals. 
Sometimes  this  malady,  which  is  also  common 
in  Persia,  recurs  in  the  following  summer,  and 
that,  too,  even  when  the  patient  is  in  a different 
climate.  It  happened  so  with  Dr.  Wolff,  the 
well-known  traveler,  who  dragged  with  him  all 
the  way  from  Bokhara  one  of  these  long  memo- 
rials of  his  journey.  It  did  not  show  itself  till 
he  came  to  England,  when  it  was  extracted,  in 
Eastern  fashion,  by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Bro- 
die.”  The  only  prevention  is  to  drink  constant- 
ly of  warm  water  and  tea. 

Samarcand,  the  pride  of  the  Turcomans,  the 
city  which  is  famous  through  the  East  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  for  the  excellence  of  its 
water,  and  for  the  tomb  of  the  great  Timour — 
Tamerlane  as  we  call  him,  from  Timurlenk,  the 
lame — Samarcand,  which,  in  the  fond  opinion 
of  the  Asiatics,  “resembles  Paradise,”  was  the 
next  step  in  the  author’s  journey.  He  found  it 
a dull  but  interesting  city,  mostly  in  ruins,  and 
the  only  notable  incident  during  his  stay  was 
the  arrival  and  reception  of  the  Emir  Mozaffar- 
ed-din,  who  looked,  with  his  escort  of  high  func- 
tionaries, clad  in  snow-white  turbans  and  wide 
silk  garments,  “ more  like  the  chorus  of  women 
in  the  opera  of  Nebuchadnezzar  than  like  a troop 


of  Tartar  warriors.”  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
the  costumes  worn  in  operatic  representations 
resemble  any  thing  actually  used  by  mortal  men 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  emir  called  Vambdry  to  a special  audi- 
ence, in  which  he  was  submitted  to  a close  cross- 
examination,  but  succeeded,  “ through  the  flexi- 
bility of  my  tongue,  which  is  really  impudent 
enough,”  says  he,  with  some  truth,  in  disarm- 
ing suspicion.  Arrived  in  the  audience  cham- 
ber, he  walked,  unasked,  up  to  the  emir,  rough- 
ly pushed  aside  an  astonished  prime-minister, 
and  after  reciting  a prayer,  seated  himself  in 
that  worthy’s  place.  “The  boldness  of  my  pro- 
ceeding— quite,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
character  which  I assumed — seemed  not  dis- 
pleasing to  him.  I had  long  forgotten  the  art 
of  blushing,  and  so  was  able  to  sustain  the  look 
which  he  now  directed  full  in  my  face,  with  the 
intention,  probably,  of  disconcerting  me. 

“ 4 Hadji,  them  comest,  I hear,  from  Ronm,  to 
visit  the  tombs  of  Baha-ed-din  and  the  saints  of 
Turkestan?’ 

“ 4 Yes,  takhsir  (sire) ; but  also  to  quicken  my- 
self by  the  contemplation  of  thy  sacred  beauty’ 
(djemali  mubarek),  according  to  the  forms  of 
conversation  usual  on  these  occasions. 

“‘Strange!  and  thou  hadst,  then,  no  other 
motive  in  coming  hither  from  so  distant  a 
land?’ 

“ 4 No,  takhsir  (sire) ; it  had  always  been  my 
warmest  desire  to  behold  the  noble  Bokhara  and 
the  enchanting  Samarcand,  upon  whose  sacred 
soil,  as  was  remarked  by  Sheikh  Djelal,  one 
should  rather  walk  on  one’s  head  than  on  one’s 
feet.  But  I have,  besides,  no  other  business  in 
life,  and  have  long  been  moving  about  every 
where  as  a djihangeshte’  (world  pilgrim). 

“ * What,  thou,  with  thy  lame  foot,  a djihan- 
geshte! That  is  really  astonishing.’ 

44 4 1 would  be  thy  victim’  (an  expression 
equivalent  to  4 pardon  me’).  4 Sire,  thy  glori- 

ous ancestor  (peace  be  with  him  !)  bad  certainly 
the  same  infirmity,  and  he  was  even  djihanghir 
(conqueror  of  the  world).  This  reply  w as  agree- 
able to  the  emir,  who  now  put  questions  to  me 
respecting  my  journey,  and  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  Bokhara  and  Samarcand.” 

From  Samarcand  Vambcry  was  offered  escort 
to  Thibet  and  China — a long  and  unheard  of 
journey,  in  which  he  would  have  been  handed 
over  from  caravan  to  caravan,  and  from  nation 
to  nation,  every  where  to  excite  new  suspicions, 
and  brave  fresh  deaths.  But  he  had  done  enough 
for  the  first  attempt.  He  remembered  the  Turk- 
ish proverb,  44  Better  is  an  egg  to-day  than  a 
fowl  to-morrow.”  He  determined  to  return 
homeward,  being  tired  of  savagery ; and  he  hod 
yet,  at  best,  a long  and  perilous  journey  back  to 
Teheran,  by  a new  route,  through  Karshi,)May- 
roene,  and  Herat.  The  reader  who  is  anx- 
ious to  learn  how  he  fared  on  this  homeward 
journey,  how  he  nearly  starved,  lay  for  days 
among  ruinB,  was  refused  the  slightest  aid,  and 
did  not  cease  to  be  suspected,  though  his  misery 
was  devouring  him,  must  seek  his  own  vivid  oc- 
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by  her  own  husband  to  an  aged  Tadjik  for  thirty 
rilla,  It  was  not  until  she  reached  the  desert 
that  she  became  fully  aware  of  the  cruel  trick 
to  which  she  was  victim  : u The  wretched  creat- 
ure, shrieking,  and  weeping,  and  tearing  her 
hair,  ran  up  to  me  like  one  distracted,  and  ex- 
claimed, ‘Iladjim  f my  hadji),  thou  that  hast  read 
books,  tell  me  where  it  is  written  that  a Mussul- 
man can  sell  his  wife  who  has  liorae  him  ehil- 


eonnt,  in  the  book  from  which  we  have  taken 
some  of  its  adventures.  There  ho  will  find  also 
a carious  and  instructive  account  of  the  ]>eculiar 
virtues  and  vices,  habits  and  customs,  of  the 
Turkoman  tribes — the  most  honorable  of  mon- 
sters, the  most  honest  of  man -stealers,  the  most 
pious  and  inhuman  of  mankind. 

On  one  occasion  there  was  in  the  caravan  n 
young  woman  who  had  been  treacherously  sold 
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dren  V I affirmed  it  to  be  a sin,  but  the  Tadjik 
only  laughed  at  me,  for  he*  had,  probably,  al- 
ready an  understanding  with  the  kazi  kclan  (su- 
perior judge)  of  Kars  hi,  and  felt  sure  of  his 
purchase.  ” 

Another  time  Yambery  inquired  of  “a  rob- 
ber, noted  for  his  pietv/*  how  he  could  make  up 
his  tnind  to  sell  his  brother  religionists  into 
slavery,  when  the  Prophet  s words  were  *l  Kul- 


li  Iszlam  hnrre  (Every  Mussulman  is  free)?’* 
Re  hey !”  said  the  Turkoman,  with  supreme 
indifference  \ '*'?  the  Koran,  God's  book,  is  cer- 
tainly more  precious  than  man,  and  yet  it  is 
bought  or  sold  for  a few  krans.  What  more 
can  you  say  ? Yes,  Joseph,  the  son  of  jacob^ 
was  a prophet,  and  was  himself  sold.  Was  he, 
in  any  respect,  the  worse  for  that?* 

Neither  women  nor  their  Mohammedan  breth- 
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TKNT.Itf  r^NTTit AL  ASIA- 
(A  FnimpTrwk.  13L  Carered  irffcf*  F*1L  C.  fatcrfor.) 


. re«  aA*  their  rapacity;;  nor  will  they  and  murder,  fewer  breather  -of  justice-  anil  :'of 

^afernii  i/!>  The  Turkoman  him-  morality,  take  place  among  them  than  ^uiung. 

ffclf  is  wort*.  *l;r,  Bis  bibash  khnJk  bolavni#;  the  other  nations  of  Asm  wfcuse  social  relation-* 
/W&  Ain  a people  without  a bean),  and  we  will  rest  on  the  basis  vf  Ishitn  civilijtmjon* 
iibt  hare  ttlte*  are  aft  filial m every  •;  They  lire  on  horM>atk;  they  are  the  inn; 
ojie  Ip  kmg.M  Yut  in  spite  of  evil  this!  seeming  dwellers  in  tents;  the  ttimel  t$  their  patient 
anarch v>  in  spite  of  all  their  turbans m,  so  long  beast  of  burden  ; the  :4a vo-irad*  — the  profe* 
iM  ehmUy  hi  not  openly  declared,  leas  robbery  sion  of  man* stealing—  is  their  JtteliboOiL  In 
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the  drudgery  of  the  camp.  The  tent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wood -work,  is  entirely  the  work 
of  the  Turkoman  woman,  whose  duty  it  is,  also, 
to  pnt  it  np  and  to  take  it  down.  She  even 
packs  it  np  upon  the  camel,  and  accompanies  it 
in  the  wandering  of  her  people,  close  on  foot. 
The  tents  of  the  rich  and  p*>j»r  are  distinguished 

greater  or  less 


Khiva,  the  markets  are  held  on  horseback  ; sell- 
ers ns  well  as  buyers  are  mounted ; and  *A  it  was 
extremely  droll  to  see  how  the  Klrghis  women, 
with  thei  r great  leathern  vessels  full  of  kirn  is, 
sitting  on  the  horses,  hold  the  opening  of  the 
skin  above  the  month  of  the  customer.  There 
is  adroitness  in  both  parties,  for  very  seldom  do 
any  drops  fall  aside,” 

As  among  our  Indian  tribes,  the  women  do 


by  their  being  got  up  with 
pomp  in  the  internal  arrangements.  There  are 
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only  two  sorts : 1 . The  karaoy,  a black  tent, 
that  is,  the  tent  which  has  grown  brown  or  black 
from  age ; 2.  The  akoy,  a white  tent,  that  is, 
one  covered  in  the  interior  with  felt  of  snowy 
whiteness : it  is  erected  for  newly-married  cou- 
ples, or  for  guests  to  whom  they  wish  to  pay 
particular  honor.  The  tent  made  a very  pleas- 
ant impression  on  the  mind  of  our  traveler,  be- 
ing cool  in  summer  and  genially  warm  in  winter. 

Even  in  their  marriage  ceremonial  there  are 
strong  traces  of  their  rude,  boisterous  life.  The 
young  maiden,  attired  in  bridal  costume,  mounts 
a high-bred  courser,  taking  on  her  lap  the  car- 
cass of  a lamb  or  goat,  and,  setting  off  at  full 
gallop,  is  followed  by  the  bridegroom  and  other 
young  men  of  the  party,  also  on  horseback; 
but  she  is  always  to  strive,  by  adroit  turns,  etc., 
to  avoid  her  pursuers,  that  no  one  of  them  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  snatch  from  her  the  bur- 
den on  her  lap.  This  game,  called  Kdkbiiri 
(green  wolf),  is  in  use  among  all  the  nomads 
of  Central  Asia.  Sometimes  two,  sometimes 
four  days  after  the  nuptials,  the  newly-married 
couple  are  separated,  and  the  permanent  union 
does  not  begin  until  after  the  expiration  of  an 
entire  year. 

Another  singular  custom  has  reference  to  the 
mourning  for  the  decease  of  a beloved  member 
of  the  family.  It  is  the  practice,  in  the  tent 
of  the  departed  one,  each  day  for  a whole  year, 
without  exception,  at  the  same  hour  that  he 
drew  his  last  breath,  for  female  mourners  to 
chant  the  customary  dirges,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  present  are  expected  to  join. 
In  doing  so,  the  latter  proceed  with  their  ordi- 
nary daily  employments  and  occupations ; and 
“ it  is  quite  ridiculous  to  see  how  the  Turkoman 
polishes  his  arms  and  smokes  his  pipe,  or  de- 
vours his  meal,  to  the  accompaniment  of  these 
frightful  yells  of  sorrow.’*  A similar  thing  oc- 
curs with  the  women,  who,  seated  in  the  small- 
er circumference  of  the  tent  itself,  are  wont  to 
join  in  the  chant,  to  cry  and  weep  in  the  most 
plaintive  manner,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  cleaning  wool,  spinning,  or  performing 
some  other  duty  of  household  industry.  The 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  deceased  are 
also  expected  to  pay  a visit  of  lamentation,  and 
that  even  when  the  first  intelligence  of  the  mis- 
fortune does  not  reach  them  until  after  months 
have  elapsed.  The  visitor  seats'  himself  before 
the  tent,  often  at  night,  and,  by  a thrilling  yell 
of  fifteen  minutes’  duration,  gives  notice  that  he 
has  thus  performed  his  last  duty  toward  the  de- 
funct. When  a chief  of  distinction,  one  who 
has  really  well  earned  the  title  of  bator  (vali- 
ant), perishes,  it  is  the  practice  to  throw  up 
over  his  grave  a joszka  (large  mound) ; to  this 
every  good  Turkoman  is  bound  to  contribute  at 
least  seven  shovelfuls  of  earth,  so  that  these 
elevations  often  have  a circumference  of  sixty 
feet,  and  a height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet. 
In  the  great  plains  these  mounds  are  very  con- 
spicuous objects;  the  Turkoman  knows  them 
all,  and  calls  them  by  their  names — that  is  to 
say,  by  the  names  of  those  that  rest  below. 


THE  SUN-DIAL. 

IS  an  old  dial,  dark  with  many  a stain ; 

In  summer  crown’d  with  drifting  orchard  bloom, 
Tricked  in  the  autumn  with  the  yellow  rain, 
And  white  in  winter  like  a marble  tomb; 

And  round  about  its  gray,  time-eaten  brow 
Lean  letters  speak — a worn  and  shattered  row : 
“I  am  a Shade:  a Shadowe  too  arte  thou: 

I marke  the  Time : save,  Gossip,  dost  thou  soe  ?” 

The  tardy  shade  slid  forward  to  the  noon; 

There  came  a dainty  lady  to  the  place, 
Smelling  a flower,  humming  a quiet  tune, 
Smoothing  the  willful  waving  of  her  lace : 

O’er  her  blue  dress  an  endless  blossom  strayed; 

About  her  tendril-curls  the  sunlight  shone; 
And  round  her  train  the  tiger-lilies  swayed. 

Like  courtiers  bowing  till  the  queen  be  gone. 

She  leaned  upon  the  slab  a little  space, 

Then  drew  a jeweled  pencil  from  her  zone, 
Scribbled  li  something  with  a frolic  face, 

Folded,  inscribed,  and  niched  it  in  the  stone. 

The  shade  slipped  on,  no  swifter  than  the  snail; 

There  came  a second  lady  to  the  place, 
Dove-eyed,  dove-robed,  and  something  wan  and  pale, 
An  inner  beauty  shining  from  her  face, 

All  the  mute  loveliness  of  lonely  love: 

She,  straying  in  the  alleys  with  her  book, 
Herrick  or  Herbert,  watched  the  circling  dove, 
And  spied  the  tiny  letter  in  the  nook. 

Then,  like  to  one  who  confirmation  finds 
Of  some  dread  secret  hnlf  accounted  true. 

Who  knows  what  hands  and  hearts  the  letter  binds, 
And  argues  loving  commerce  ’twixt  the  two, 

She  bent  her  fair  young  forehead  on  the  stone; 

The  dark  shade  gloomed  an  instant  on  her  head  ; 
And  ’twixt  her  taper  fingers  pearled  and  shone 
The  single  tear  that  tcar-worn  eyes  will  shed. 

The  shade  slipped  onward  to  the  falling  gloom ; 

There  caine  a soldier  gallant  in  her  stead, 
Swinging  a beaver  with  a swaling  plume, 

A ribboned  love-lock  rippling  from  bis  head; 

Blue-eyed,  frnnk-faced,  with  clear  and  open  brow, 
Scar-seamed  a little,  as  the  women  love; 

So  kindly  fronted  that  you  marveled  how 

The  frequent  sword-hilt  had  so  frayed  his  glove ; 

Who  switched  at  Psycho  plunging  in  the  sun ; 

Uncrowned  three  lilies  with  a backward  sweep ; 
And  standing  somewhat  widely,  like  to  one 
More  used  to  “Boot  and  Saddle’’  than  to  creep 

As  courtiers  do,  yet  gentleman  withal, 

Took  out  the  note,  held  it  as  one  who  feared 
The  fragile  thing  he  held  would  slip  and  fall ; 
Read  and  re-read,  pulling  his  tawny  beard ; 

Kissed  it,  I think,  and  hid  it  in  his  vest; 

Laughed  softly  in  a flattered  happy  way, 
Shifted  the  broidered  baldrick  on  his  breast, 

And  sauntered  past,  singing  a roundelay 

The  shade  crept  forward  through  the  dying  glow ; 

There  came  no  more  nor  dame  nor  cavalier ; 
Bat  for  a little  time  the  brass  will  show 
A small  gray  spot— the  record  of  a tear. 
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defiantly  upon  Jackson,  Longstreet,  and  Hill, 
as  they  prepared  to  descend  from  the  opposite 
hills  and  enter  the  swamp  in  pursuit. 

The  danger  was  now  imminent  of  a flank 
movement,  by  which  the  army  might  be  cut  into 
two  portions,  and  the  helpless  rear  surrounded 
and  destroyed.  The  roads  were  intricate.  We 
knew  them  but  imperfectly,*  while  to  the  rebels 
they  were  familiar  routes.  When  we  look  back 
upon  the  position  of  our  army  at  this  crisis  its 
final  escape  appears  providential,  and  almost  mi- 
raculous. The  road  to  Turkey  Bend  or  Malvern 
Hill,  called  Quaker  Road,  is  the  great  highway 
from  Savage’s  Station  to  James  Rijpr,  and  is 
intersected  repeatedly  by  the  roads  running  from 
Richmond  to  the  East.  Over  this  road  our 
troops  must  pass.  By  any  of  these  Richmond 
roads  a force  might  be  suddenly  thrown  across 
our  lines  of  retreat,  hampered  and  choked  by  ar- 
tillery and  baggage-trains. 

In  the  centre  General  Sumner  still  held  the 
perilous  rear.  General  Franklin  was  w*ith  him. 
General  Slocum  was  on  his  left,  and  General 
Heintzelman  on  the  right,  to  guard,  so  far  as 
was  possible,  against  the  anticipated  attempt  to 
flank  and  divide  our  forces.  Generals  Hooker, 
Kearney,  Sedgwick,  and  M‘Call,  were  all  there 
in  the  most  exposed  posts  of  peril,  with  the 
wearied  remnants  of  their  divisions,  ready  for 
the  sixth  day  and  the  sixth  battle. 

The  early  summer  day  of  July  1 broke  with 
parching  heat  on  the  already  smoking  field. 
Our  troops  had  been  drawn  up  in  a line  of  bat- 
tle three  or  four  miles  long,  taking  advantage  of 
the  cleared  farm  lands  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  road.  They  placed,  wherever  it  was  possible, 
an  open  field  in  their  front  across  which  the  en- 
emy must  advance  to  attack  them.  With  the 
first  light  a rebel  battery  was  discovered,  which 
during  the  night  had  been  moved  very  nearly  up 
to  our  lines.  Our  rifled  cannon  were  at  once 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  in  a short  time  five 
of  the  guns  were  dismounted.  Still  the  rebels, 
with  desperate  bravery,  held  their  post  and  con- 
tinued their  fire. 

Until  10  o’clock  the  cannonading  was  inces- 
sant on  both  sides.  Then,  from  the  woods  in 
front  of  General  M‘CaU*s  division,  poured  out  a 
vast  body  of  rebels  for  an  overwhelming  charge. 
General  Myall’s  division  was  posted  across  the 
New  Market  Road,  and  consisted  of  Pennsylvania 
regiments ; regiments  that  did  such  gallant  serv- 
ice at  Gettysburg  a year  later,  and  that  had  suf- 
fered terribly  in  Gainsville  and  Mechanicsville 
three  days  before.  It  has  been  said  that  these 
reserves  broke  into  inextricable  confusion  early 
in  the  day.  But  the  incontrovertible  proof  of 
their  brave  fighting  was  to  be  seen  the  next 
morning  in  the  number  of  their  dead  lying  upon 
the  ground  where  they  fell,  and  in  the  wounded 
being  borne  away  to  the  hospitals. 

The  imputations,  so  cruel  and  undeserved, 
which  have  been  cast  on  the  bravery  and  endur- 
ance of  these  troops  can  not  easily  be  explained. 
Even  the  Commander-in-Chief  lent  his  assist- 
ance to  the  unmerited  stigma,  which  was  a hard 


return  for  a division  which  maintained  the  posi- 
tion at  the  Cross  Roads  from  morning  till  night, 
leaving  it  strewn  with  their  dead,  and  held  as 
reserves  at  Malvern  Hill,  on  the  next  day 
plunged  boldly  in,  at  the  critical  moment  of  the 
last  charge,  from  which  they  came  out  reduced 
one  half  in  number.  Justice,  however,  is  eter- 
nal, though  slow  of  speech,  and  brave  men  are 
not  called  cowards  for  long.  The  written  testi- 
mony of  Fitz  John  Porter  and  General  Meade, 
among  others,  will  remain  as  a record  of  the 
bravery  of  Myall’s  division. 

“ Had  not  M‘Call,”  writes  Fitz  John  Porter, 
Major-General  Commanding  the  Fifth  Corps, 
“ held  his  place  on  New  Market  Road,  June  30, 
that  line  of  march  would  have  been  cut  by  the 
enemy.” 

“ It  was  only  the  stubborn  resistance,”  writes 
General  Meade,  “offered  by  one  division — the 
Pennsylvania  Reserves — prolonging  the  contest 
till  after  dark,  and  checking,  till  that  time,  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  that  enabled  the  concen- 
tration during  the  night  of  the  whole  array  on 
the  James  River  which  saved  it.” 

The  whole  force  which  attacked  Myall’s 
troops  consisted  of  the  divisions  of  Hill,  Long- 
street,  Anderson,  Cobb,  and  Whitticomb ; and 
they  fought  with  bloody  will.  Twice  they  cap- 
tured M ‘Call's  batteries  of  sixteen  guns.  Twice 
our  men,  rallying  under  the  sting  of  their  loss, 
retook  them,  and  the  last  time  held  them,  to  do 
deadly  work  the  next  day  at  Malvern  Hill. 
Through  the  sultry  hours  of  the  long  summer’s 
day  the  fortunes  of  the  fight  rose  and  fell.  Now 
the  sweeping  fire  of  our  rifled  cannon  bore  the 
masses  of  the  rebels  back  in  hopeless  terror,  and 
as  they  receded  our  men  sprang  forward,  and  with 
the  old  ciy,  “ On  to  Richmond ! ” pressed  so  hard 
that  only  superhuman  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  rebel  officers  prevented  the  entire  giving 
way  and  rout  of  their  army. 

Then,  rallying  under  some  powerful  leader, 
they  would  stem  and  reverse  the  torrent,  and  we, 
in  our  turn,  would  yield.  Rarely  has  there  been 
seen  more  desperate  fighting.  One  of  the  thrill- 
ing incidents  of  the  day  has  been  thus  eloquent- 
ly described  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Marks.  A single 
brigade  of  the  rebels  had  made  a desperate 
charge  upon  one  of  our  divisions,  coming  on 
steadily,  under  a raking  fire,  with  their  guns 
trailed : 

“ They  were  led  by  a man  of  vast  muscular 
strength  and  prowess.  Cheering  and  shouting 
to  his  men  he  ran  on  the  gunners.  The  reserve 
infantry  rushed  forward  to  the  rescue ; and  around 
the  cannon,  between  them  and  over  the  bodies 
of  fallen  horses  and  comrades,  commenced  a 
contest  of  the  most  furious  character.  Scarcely 
a single  shot  was  fired.  Bayonet  crossed  bayo- 
net ; and  frequently  after  a death-struggle  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  the  foes  stood  breathless, 
with  guns  locked,  foot  to  foot  and  face  to  face, 
each  afraid  to  move,  lest  that  would  give  his 
enemy  the  advantage;  and  in  that  awful  mo- 
ment, when  the  whole  being  was  fired  by  a 
frenzy  that  seemed  supernatural,  the  counte- 
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nance  of  ea£h  was  painted  on  the  mind  of  the 
other  forever.  The  shouts  of  command,  the 
yells  of  fury,  the  thrust,  the  parry,  the  spouting 
blood,  the  death-cry,  the  stroke  and  the  crash 
of  clubbed  muskets,  the  battle  recoding  into  the 
forest,  and  every  tree  ami  bush  the  scene  of  a 
tragedy ; and  then  again  the  pressing  out  around 
the  cannon,  the  officer  mounted  on  the  broken 
wheels,  cheering  and  culling  his  men,  the  pause 
of  a moment  from  exhaustion  or  to  rally,  and 
then  the  renewal  of  the  fight  with  greater  fnry 
than  ever,  made  this  a spectacle  of  awful  grand- 


uIn  all  this  conflict  the  lender  of  the  Confed- 
erates had  been  successful  in  every  st  ruggle,  and 
had  hniled  to  the  ground  with  scornful  ease  less 
powerful  men.  Every  where  a path  opened  be- 
fore him,  until  a man  of  equal  strength  sprung 
forward  to  meet  him.  After  they  had  parried 
each  other’s  thrusts  for  a moment,  they  paused, 
looked  at  each  other  intently,  as  if  to  determine 
what  next  to  do ; each  feeling  that  he  had  met  a 
foe  worthy  of  bis  steel;  and  again  they  rushed 
forward,  with  renewed  desecration,  each  intent 
upon  pressing  back  the  other,  until  some  fall  or 
stumble  would  give  hirn  the  victory.  But  they 
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were  so  equally  matched  that  not  a foot  did 
either  recede ; backward  and  forward  they  bent 
and  dashed,  then  again,  foot  to  foot  and  arm  to 
arm  they  struggled ; unlocking  their  guns,  which 
had  been  twisted  together,  they  would  start  back 
and  then  dash  forward  with  the  fury  of  gladia- 
tors. 

*i  Many  on  both  sides  stopped  to  look  on  this 
desperate  personal  rencontre ; around  the  wound- 
ed, taking  purchase  for  blows  on  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  they  continued  the  struggle,  until, 
with  gun  pressed  against  gun,  they  breathed 
into  each  other's  faces;  and  while  they  thus 
stood  the  rush  of  battle  bound,  for  a second,  the 
arm  of  the  Southern  giant.  His  enemy  was 
swift  to  improve  the  advantage.  He  darted 
back,  lifted  his  clubbed  gun,  and  brought  it 
down  with  crushing  force  on  the  neck  of  his  Foe. 
The  musket  of  the  rebel  dropped  from  his  hands, 
and,  throwing  up  his  arms  in  the  air,  his  whole 
body  quivered  convulsively  and  he  fell  dead. 
The  conqueror  turned  his  head,  looked  up  with 
a grim  smile  of  satisfaction  into  the  face  of  his 


general,  and  disappeared  in  the  whirl  and  cloud 
of  buttle.  '* 

Acts  of  heroic  bravery  on  both  sides  signalized 
this  day,  A young  boy,  sou  of  a rebel  major, 
fell  helpless  to  the  ground,  both  logs  shuttered. 
His  father,  a few  yards  in  advance,  casting  one 
look  of  unutterable  pain  and  love  upon  his  bleed- 
ing child,  exclaimed, 

44 1 will  help  you  when  we  have  beaten  the 
enemy.  I have  other  sons  to  lead  in  the  puth 
to  glory/’ 

These  were  his  last  words.  In  a moment  he 
too  fell  to  the  earth  mortally  wounded. 

Groat  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  the 
rebel  leaders  as  to  tho  result  of  the  battle. 
They  were  prepared  for  the  worst.  Orders 
were  dispatched  to  Richmond  with  all  possible 
haste  to  insure  the  removal  to  a place  of  safety 
of  all  the  public  documents  and  property  ; and 
the  whole  population  of  the  city  was  thrown  into 
a state  of  suspense  and  alarm.  General  Lee 
gave  orders  to  Stonewall  Jackson  to  hold  bis 
corps  in  readiness  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
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into  the  eves  of  every  man,  “ Gayly,  my  boy#, 
go  in  gayly  !*\  he  drew  them  on,  into  the  thick- 
est  fight,  with  an  abandon  which  ronst  have 
been  seen  to  be  realized.  General  Kearney 
possessed  that  rarest  gift  of  intuitive  anticipa- 
tion of  the  enemy's  plans — that  sure  instinct  of 
the  nearest  danger,  which  is  almost  n battle  sec- 
ond-sight, and  which  would  have  made  him. 
had  he  lived,  one  of  ottr  most  famous  generals. 

General  Heinfzelman  deserves  the  greatest 
credit  for  the  coolness  with  which  he  guided  the 
intricate  movements  of  the  day,  executed,  ns 
many  of  them  were,  in  the  deep  woods,  in  corn- 


anus  m case  it  shook*  become  necessary.  Every 
thing  betokened  their  realization  of  peril.  No- 
th ing  more  clearly  showed  it  than  the  mad  reck- 
lessness with  which  they  risked  the  lives  of 
whole  divisions  m hopeless  charges  upon  our 
lines.  But  our  undismayed  men,  strong  and 
ready  in  spite  of  the  six  days  through  which 
they  had  toiled  and  marched  and  fought,  held 
their  ground  and  drove  back  their  foes. 

*rhc  chiral  rods  Kearney,  omnipresent  on  the 
field,  gave  electric  strength  ro  his  men  wherever 
he  appeared.  Waving  his  brave  one  arm,  more 
to  be  (trended  than  two,  and  saying  with  a smile, 
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parative  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  and  situ- 
ation of  the  enemy,  and  with  the  disheartening 
consciousness  that  he  was  fighting  merely  to  se- 
cure a road  for  retreat.  Nightfall  found  us  un- 
questioned victors.  But  with  barely  time  for 
reorganizing  our  forces  in  line  of  march,  wo 
stole  away  again  in  the  darkness,  leaving  the 
rebels  busily  engaged  in  burying  their  own  dead 
and  rifling  the  bodies  of  ours.  Our  retreat  was 
so  hurried  that  the  wounded  were  left  behind, 
to  meet  a fate  worse  than  death  under  any  form 
— lingering,  torturing  life  in  rebel  hands.  The 
heart  turns  away  speechless  from  the  story  of 
their  sufferings. 

Many  of  our  men  also  were  taken  prisoners 
before  morning,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
fallen  asleep  upon  the  ground  immediately  upon 
the  cessation  of  the  battle  at  midnight ; sleeping 
undisturbed  through  the  indescribable  noise  and 
confusion  of  the  commencement  of  the  march, 
waking  at  daylight  to  find  confronting  their  as- 
tonished gaze  the  unfamiliar  and  unfriendly  faces 
of  rebel  guards,  strongly  posted  at  every  point, 
rendering  their  escape  impossible.  Gloomily 
they  gave  themselves  up,  and  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  Richmond  they  had  hoped  to  enter 
in  triumph,  but  which  would  give  to  them  now 
only  a loathsome  dungeon.  Bitter  as  was  their 
fate,  however,  we  forget  them  as  we  turn  to  the 
hundreds  of  wounded  left  helpless  in  their  ago- 
nies, to  be  picked  up  by  merciless  foes  or  to  die 
alone. 

Before  nine  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  July 
1,  the  entire  army  had  reached  Malvern  Hill  in 
safety.  The  five  protecting  gun-boats  lay  full 
in  view  in  the  sparkling  water  to  the  southeast. 
Our  siege  guns  were  on  the  heights.  The  dar- 
ing retreat  was  accomplished.  Malvern  Hill  is 
about  two  miles  to  the  northwest  from  James 
River,  sloping  gently  to  the  north  and  east,  but 
difficult  of  ascent  on  the  south  and  west.  The 
fine  old  country  seat  called  Crow  House  stands 
on  the  summit,  bowered  in  the  vines  and  foliage 
of  a century’s  growth.  General  M‘Clellan  him- 
self superintended  the  planting  on  this  hill  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  which, 
with  indomitable  energy  and  wise  provision,  had 
been  brought  out  of  and  through  the  swamps 
and  the  battles  of  the  previous  six  days. 

To  this  artillery  and  to  the  gun-boats  we 
owed  our  victory  in  the  great  battle  which  soon 
ensued.  Without  these  our  exhausted  men, 
broken  down  by  alternate  marchings  and  battles 
for  six  days  and  nights,  and  broken-spirited  at 
the  humiliation  of  the  abandonment  of  their 
campaign,  could  never  have  borne  the  furious 
onsets  of  the  rebels  on  this  seventh,  last,  and 
desperate  day.  The  batteries  were  protected 
bj  rifle-pits,  dug  during  the  night,  and  covered 
with  straw,  so  that  no  token  was  discernible  of 
the  ten  thousand  muskets  lying  in  wait  there  to 
flash  out  upon  charging  foes. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  the  rebel  forces  slowly 
advanced,  feeling  their  way  by  shelling  the  woods 
to  the  right  and  left,  uncertain  at  what  precise 
points  we  were  posted.  General  Magruder  was 
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in  command,  assisted  by  Generals  Jackson, 
LongBtreet,  Hill,  and  Huger.  Our  lines  were 
drawn  up  in  still  readiness  for  the  attack.  Gen- 
eral Keyes  held  the  right  flank,  supported  by 
General  Smith  in  the  rear.  On  his  left  was 
General  Sumner’s  corps;  and  still  farther  to 
the  left  were  Hooker  and  Kearney.  The  lines 
were  three  miles  in  length;  and  no  road  by 
which  the  rebels  could  advance  was  left  un- 
guarded. 

General  Magruder’s  first  movement,  after  dis- 
covering our  position,  was  to  advance  a few  bat- 
teries into  a field  in  our  front.  In  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  they  were  dismantled  and  shat- 
tered to  fragments  by  the  jarin  of  our  shot,  and 
nothing  could  be  seen  in  the  clearing  smoke 
and  dust  but  a few  gunners  escaping  into  the 
woods.  His  next  effort  was  made  against  Gen- 
eral Sumner’s  corps.  Upon  this  part  of  our 
line  he  threw  his  entire  left  wing,  composed  of 
the  finest  troops  in  the  Southern  army — the  bri- 
gades of  Toombs,  Cobb,  Wright,  Armistead,  and 
others. 

Unflinchingly  the  first  column  advanced  to- 
ward the  smoking  hill,  from  which  such  death 
had  come  to  their  comrades.  But  before  they 
had  crossed  half-way  they  were  mown  down. 
Only  a few  crept  back  on  their  faces  with  no 
guns.  A new  column  stepped  forward  over  the 
same  strewn  road.  Our  gunners  groaned  with 
pity  and  admiration  for  brave  men  as  they  dealt 
the  same  death  again.  Once  the  thin  column 
rallied,  pressed  a little  nearer  the  cannon,  and 
then  they  too  melted  away.  The  open  plain 
lay  piled  with  dead.  When  the  air  had  cleared 
still  a third  column  came  on,  swifter  and  more 
resolved  than  the  others,  closing  up  over  its 
dead,  and  rushing  at  last,  little  more  than  a 
handful  of  men,  into  the  reserved  musket  fire, 
which  swept  all  the  cannon  had  spared. 

General  Slocum’s  division  was  hurried  up  to 
support  General  Sumner,  and  until  six  o’clock 
the  battle  raged  in  this  part  of  our  lines.  But 
the  great  struggle  was  on  the  extreme  left,  where 
Generals  Heintzelman,  Kearney,  and  Hooker 
found  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the  sorest 
fight.  Only  their  veteran  valor  and  the  heroic- 
endurance  of  their  tried  troops  could  have  re- 
sisted the  fierce  persistence  of  the  rebels.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  a large  body  of  the  rebels  was 
thrown  boldly  forward  from  MagTuder’s  centre, 
with  orders  to  press  on  in  the  face  of  every  ob- 
stacle, and  not  to  fall  back  while  a man  was 
left  alive.  It  has  been  said  that  these  men  had 
been  drugged  by  whisky  and  gunpowder.  Their 
reckless  self-sacrifice  is  hardly  explainable  upon 
any  other  supposition.  They  were  no  longer 
men ; they  were  maddened  fiends. 

As  the  plowing  balls  struck  them  down  dead 
by  hundreds  the  living  rushed  on  with  yells  that 
seemed  exultant.  Again  and  again  and  again 
they  closed  up  and  neared  the  mouths  of  the 
guns  on  the  top  of  the  hill  till  the  shot  flew  over 
their  heads,  leaving  them  unharmed.  Then, 
just  as  the  gunners  quailed  before  their  ap- 
proach, the  rifle-pits  blazed,  and  a thousand 
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rough  the  Hooker  and  Kearney  rallied  their  divisions  for 
k,  hut  still  a grand  charge.  Four  batteries  of  artillery  were 
ft  its  base  hurried  forward  and  opened  with  effect.  The 
»ck  in  the  gun-boats  Aroostook  and  Galena,  having  taken 
ns  charge,  their  position  about  a mile  above  Turkey  Bend, 
M ‘Cali’s  opened  fire  with  their  gigantic  guns,  when  sud- 
h©  lost  re-  denly,  in  one  tremendous  panic,  the  entire  rebel 
it  in  a few  army  turned  and  tied.  The  shells  from  the  un~ 
ts  General  seen  gun-boats,  crashing  through  the  forests  and 
i mortally  dropping  from  high  into  the  air  in  their  midst, 
struck  such  terror  to  the  foe  that  they  ran  in  ab- 
then  sent  j ject  fright,  seeking  blindly  for  shelter  in  swamp 
Generals  and  caves*  The  day  was  ours ! The  foe  was  in 
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fall  retreat,  haring  lost  more  than  twice  as  many 
men  as  we. 

u If  at  this  moment,”  writes  an  eye-witness, 
uwe  could  have  brought  ten  thousand  reserves 
into  the  field,  we  might  have  inarched  back 
again,  retaken  all  wo  had  lost,  and,  without 
difficulty,  have  reached  Richmond.” 

Others,  upon  the  ground,  felt  and  dared  to 
^ay  that  our  army  was  as  strong  to  follow  as  the 
rebel  army  to  flee,  and  Genera]  M'Clellan’a  order 
ro  retreat  to  Harrison’s  Landing  was  received 
with  a storm  of  incredulous  indignation  by  many 
of  his  generals.  Dr.  Marks  writes ; 

u General  Martindale  shed  tears  of  shame* 
The  brave  and  chivalrous  Kearney  said,  in  the 
presence  of  many  officers,  4 1,  Philip  Kearney, 


an  old  soldier,  enter  my  solemn  protest  against 
this  order  to  retreat.  We  ought,  instead  of  re- 
treating, to  follow  up  the  enemy  and  take  Rich- 
mond. And  in  full  view  of  all  the  responsibility 
of  sneh  a declaration,  I say  to  you  all,  such  an 
order  can  only  be  prompted  by  cowardice  or 
treason.’” 

It  is  probable  that  General  M^lellan  was 
not  fully  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  rebel 
array  was  shattered  and  demoralized.  He  had 
been  so  depressed  through  the  day  with  the  most 
melancholy  forebodings,  that  the  final  repulse  of 
the  enemy  possibly  appeared  to  him  more  as  n 
temporary  escape  than  the  positive  victory  which 
it  really  was.  He  had  not  been  alone  in  these 
forebodings.  The  Prince  of  Joinville  bad  left 
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the  field  early  in  the  morning,  in  company  with 
his  nephews,  the  Due  de  Chartres  and  the  Count 
de  Paris,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  a steamer. 
The  fact  that  they  who  had  hitherto  been  fore- 
most in  every  danger  and  undeterred  by  any 
fears  had  apparently  recoiled  from  the  prospect 
of  this  lost  day  seemed  a significant  one.  The 
paymasters,  also,  were  ail  ordered  on  board  of 
the  gun-boats;  and  the  evident  apprehension 
and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  remained  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  day  on  the  steamer,  had  diffused  general 
distrust  and  alarm. 

Our  forces,  moreover,  were  most  undeniably 
in  a deplorable  state.  Whole  regiments  were 
missing;  divisions  reduced  to  little  more  than 
a regiment ; more  than  one  half  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  it  landed  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  dead  from  sickness  or  battle,  or  wound- 
ed and  in  prison.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
the  three  months  of  this  Peninsular  campaign 
nearly  sixty  thousand  patriot  troops  melted 
away.  It  was  not  strange  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  this  exhausted  remnant  to  make  one 
more  effort.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  com- 
manding General  could  not  realize  that,  bitterly 
smitten  as  his  own  army  was,  the  army  of  his 
foe  was  still  more  enfeebled,  and  might  be 
crushed.  But  his  failure  to  realize  this,  and 
his  persistent  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing, 
closed  the  door  for  months,  and  even  years,  to 
our  success  on  the  Peninsula.  As  a part  of  the 
history  of  this  campaign,  it  is  a duty  here  to 
record  the  following  statement,  from  the  Report 
of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Operations 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  • 

“It  would  appear,  from  all  the  information 
your  Committee  can  obtain,  that  the  battles 
were  fought,  the  troops  handled,  new  disposi- 
tions made  and  old  ones  changed,  entirely  by 
the  corps  commanders,  without  directions  from 
the  commanding  General.  He  would  place  the 
troops  in  the  morning,  then  leave  the  field  and 
seek  the  position  for  the  next  day,  giving  no  di- 
rections until  the  close  of  the  day’s  fighting, 
when  the  troops  would  be  ordered  to  fall  back, 
during  the  night,  to  the  new  position  selected  by 
him.  In  that  manner  the  army  reached  the 
James  River.” 

The  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill  was  the  most  se- 
vere of  all  the  battles  of  this  memorable  retreat. 
The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  terrible,  owing  to  our 
artillery  fire — equaling  the  total  of  our  losses  in 
the  whole  seven  days.  Our  own  loss  was  not  so 
severe  as  in  the  other  engagements.  But  the 
sufferings  of  our  wounded,  whom  we  were  forced 
to  abandon  to  the  inhumanities  of  their  foes,  were 
more  terrible  than  have  been  elsewhere  known 
in  the  history  of  the  rebellion. 

Four  days  after  the  battle  of  Glendale  no 
bread  or  meat  hail  been  sent  to  some  of  the  hos- 
pitals, in  which  our  men  were  starving  by  scores. 
Ambulances,  wagons,  private  carriages,  and  ve- 
hicles of  all  descriptions,  had  driven  out  from 
Richmond,  bringing  food  and  wine  to  the  rebel 
^founded,  and  carrying  them  tenderly  back  to 


the  city.  They  were  sons,  husbands,  and  broth- 
ers, and  we  do  not  complain  that  loving  hands 
turned  first  to  them;  but  Nature  as  well  as 
Christianity  must  blush  at  the  heathen  neglect 
which,  after  their  own  sufferers  had  been  cared 
for,  left  ours  to  die  unsuccored.  Appeal  after 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Confederate  agents  by 
those  of  our  devoted  surgeons  who  had  remained 
behind,  but  to  no  purpose.  Our  men  lay  night 
after  night  on  the  wet  ground  where  they  fell, 
and  no  stretchers,  no  ambulances,  no  nurses, 
could  be  obtained  to  bring  them  in.  Even  the 
few  stores  our  surgeons  had  of  medicines,  band- 
ages, and  food  were  taken  from  them  by  the 
orders  of  the  Confederate  surgeons  to  be  applied 
to  their  own  uses.  In  one  instance  a Federal 
surgfeon  lent  his  case  of  surgical  instruments  to 
a prominent  surgeon  in  the  rebel  service,  trust- 
ing to  his  sense  of  professional  honor  for  its  safe 
return.  It  could  never  be  obtained  again,  and 
the  Federal  surgeon  was  forced  to  stand  by  pow- 
erless to  relieve,  and  see  his  brave  fellows  die 
from  loss  of  blood.  From  another  of  our  sur- 
geons were  forcibly  taken  both  his  case  of  in- 
struments and  his  horse. 

The  heavy  army- wagons  were  loaded  with  our 
wounded  men  as  with  produce,  and  then  left 
standing  for  hours  in  the  July  sun,  until  some 
officer  should  remember  to  give  the  order  for 
them  to  start  on  their  fatal  journey  to  Rich- 
mond. Some  of  them  died  before  starting; 
some  died  on  the  road ; all  were  jolted  on  to- 
gether, and  unloaded  together  at  the  prison 
gates,  living,  dying,  and  dead ! Others,  again, 
were  forced  to  fall  into  line  with  the  prisoners, 
and  march,  shedding  their  life-blood  at  every 
step,  only  to  fall  dead  at  the  end  of  the  fourteen 
miles.  So  many  the  less  to  feed!  But  “the 
tender  mercies  of”  these  “wicked,”  which  “were 
cruel”  and  speedy  death,  are  less  harrowing  to 
the  soul  than  the  conduct  of  those  Confederate 
officers  who  had  charge  of  the  supplies,  and  day 
after  day  refused  to  our  imploring  surgeons  the 
articles  necessary  to  keep  life  in  the  bodies  of 
their  men.  So  long  as  men  shall  live  to  read 
the  story  of  this  war,  so  long  shall  these  things 
make  the  names  of  those  officers  accursed  on 
earth. 

One  hundred  men,  wounded  at  Gaines’s  Mil) 
on  Friday  the  27th  of  June,  had  nothing  from 
that  day  till  the  16th  of  July  but  raw  flour  and 
water — not  even  salt,  to  enable  them  to  swallow 
the  nauseous  porridge  or  rough -baked  cake. 
During  these  twenty  days  many  died  of  hunger. 
When  the  surgeons  entered  their  tents  the  skel- 
etons lifted  themselves,  and,  with  tears  in  their 
sunken  eyes,  cried,  “ Bread ! bread ! ” The  pain 
of  their  gaping  wounds  was  forgotten  in  the 
more  gnawing  pangs  of  days  and  nights  of  hun- 
ger. Finally,  in  answer  to  the  burning  remon- 
strances and  appeals  of  the  surgeons,  the  Con- 
federate authorities  sent  to  Savage  Station,  where 
thore  were  over  1500  men,  stores  as  follows: 
camphor,  1 lb. ; cerate,  1 lb. ; adhesive  plaster, 

5 yds. ; iodine,  1 oz. ; opium,  i lb. ; tincture  of 
iron,  } lb. ; whisky,  5 galls. ; bandages,  6 doz.  j 
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lint,  l lb.  These  were  sent  as  the  supply  for  a 
fortnight ! 

In  the  mean  time  the  fields  and  hills  were 
pnrple  with  the  most  luscions  blackberries  and 
whortleberries,  which  would  have  given  life  to 
the  sufferers.  But  every  hand  of  nurse  and  sur- 
geon, for  night  and  day,  had  more  than  its  bur- 
den of  work ; and,  moreover,  it  was  with  the  risk 
of  being  shot  down  by  Confederate  soldiers  that 
one  of  our  men  appeared  in  the  fields.  At  Car- 
ter’s house,  however,  w'as  a hospital  of  less  se- 
vere cases,  and,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from 
one  of  their  surgeons,  this  feeble  band  hobbled 
to  the  woods,  and  for  days  busied  themselves  in 
filling  their  tin  cups  with  the  fruit,  and  sending 
it  by  the  bushel  to  the  poor  fellows  at  Savage’s 
Station.  Such  acts  as  these  shed  a holy  light 
on  the  dark  picture  of  woe.  It  brought  tears 
from  eyes  which  had  learned  not  to  weep  before 
suffering  or  death  to  see  these  helpless  soldiers 
in  their  beds  look  with  speechless  delight  on 
the  familiar  berries,  which  they  had  gathered  in 
peace  on  the  hills  of  their  New  England  homes. 
Rough,  hard  men,  with  moistened  eyes,  kissed 
the  hands  that  held  the  cool  fruit  to  their  hot 
lips ; and  the  givers  were  more  blessed  than  the 
receivers. 

Among  our  wounded  officers  at  Meadow  Sta- 
tion was  a Captain  Reed,  of  the  Twentieth  Indi- 
ana. When  he  volunteered  to  serve  his  coun- 
try with  his  sword,  his  son,  a heroic  boy  of  six- 
teen, insisted  upon  leaving  college  to  accompany 
his  father  to  the  field.  In  one  of  the  actions  a 
ball  pierced  his  body,  and  he  fell,  calling  to  his 
father,  who  was  near  him,  “I  am  shot;  I am 
badly  hurt.”  Captain  Reed  rushed  to  him ; 
found  him  shot  through  the  bowels,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  soon  to  die.  liaising  him  up,  William 
rallied  a little,  looked  at  his  father,  and  said, 
smiling,  “Father,  leave  me;  take  care  of  the 
men.”  Placing  a pillow,  made  of  an  overcoat 
and  some  leaves,  under  his  head,  and  tenderly 
bidding  him  farewell,  he  left  his  brave  son  to 
die,  and  resolutely  nerved  himself  to  duty.  Ere 
long  a rebel  shot  stretched  the  captain  upon  the 
ground;  yet  heroically  he  continued  to  direct 
the  fire  of  his  company. 

At  night  the  battle  closed.  Colonel  Gorman, 
of  the  Fourteenth  South  Carolina,  passed  over 
the  ground,  viewing  the  result  of  the  day’s  strife. 
To  him  Captain  Reed  surrendered  his  sword. 
To  the  honor  of  Colonel  Gorman  be  it  record- 
ed that  he  nobly  refased  it,  and  with  his  own 
hands  replaced  it  in  the  sash  of  the  wounded 
officer. 

After  a time  Captain  Reed  and  his  son  were 
placed  in  a negro  hut,  where  for  five  days  they 
received  neither  food  nor  medicine.  Here  a 
party  from  Richmond  visited  them.  One  of 
these  persons  was  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  said  to  be 
pastor  of  a Presbyterian  church  in  Richmond, 
who,  approaching  the  noble,  suffering  boy,  taunt- 
ingly said, 

“I  declare!  here  is  a fine  blue -eyed  boy 
among  the  wounded  Yankees ! Why  did  you 
come  from  your  father  and  mother  and  school 


to  murder  us,  burn  our  houses,  and  destroy  our 
cities?” 

The  father’s  soul  was  roused  in  hearing  this 
brutal  attack  upon  his  loved  child. 

“ Stop,  Sir,”  said  he.  “This  is  my  son.  I 
brought  him.  The  fault  is  mine,  if  fault  there 
be ; and  mine  must  be  the  punishment.  I think 
it  cruel  in  you  to  come  and  insult  us,  and  in- 
stead of  bringing  us  relief,  to  add  to  our  misery. 
You  know  we  are  in  no  condition  to  answer 
you.” 

“ Sir,”  said  Mr.  Moore,  “ I beg  pardon,”  and 
left  the  hut. 

William  Reed  was  a true  Christian  hero; 
more  anxious  for  his  father  than  for  himself; 
patient,  submissive,  cheerful.  Seeing  one  morn- 
ing some  dead  soldiers  on  the  grass-plot  under 
his  window,  lying  with  upturned  faces  upon 
which  the  night-dews  had  fallen,  he  said,  “ Fa- 
ther, the  sweetest  tears  Heaven  sheds  are  the 
dews  on  a dead  soldier’s  face.” 

In  suffering  and  in  privation  William  lived 
about  fourteen  days,  and  then  closed  his  eyes 
upon  earth’s  woes,  in  the  long- to-be-remem- 
bered Libey  Prison.  “I  reached  the  room  in 
which  he  lay,”  says  a chaplain  who  had  watched 
him  tenderly,  “just  in  season  to  commend  his 
spirit  to  God ; one  of  the  most  precious  offer- 
ings laid  on  our  country.” 

The  suffering  at  the  hospital  in  Willis’s 
Church,  on  the  Quaker  Road,  was,  perhaps,  more 
severe  than  that  at  any  other.  This  hospital 
was  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Marsh,  of  Honcs- 
dale,  Pennsylvania,  surgeon  of  the  Fourth  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry,  and  contained  one  hundred 
wounded  men,  who  were  mostly  from  General 
Sumner’s  corps,  and  of  New  York  regiments. 
For  four  days  they  were  absolutely  without  any 
other  supplies  than  such  as  the  surgeon  and  his 
assistant  could  gnther  in  a neighborhood  where 
the  inhabitants,  in  addition  to  their  own  vindic- 
tive hostility,  had  orders  from  Richmond  not  to 
sell  to  the  Yankees.  Our  men  died  of  hunger; 
and  before  any  food  was  sent  to  them  they  had 
reached  such  extremities  that  a single  cracker 
found  in  the  haversack  of  a dead  soldier  would 
be  eagerly  seized,  broken,  and  distributed  among 
twenty  ravenous  mouths. 

At  last,  after  imploring  appeals  to  General  Lee 
and  General  Jackson  themselves,  there  came,  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  two  hundred 
crackers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
fat  bacon,  which  was  totally  unfit  to  cat.  On 
the  next  day  two  barrels  of  flour  completed  the 
list  of  the  provision  deemed  necessary  for  one 
hundred  wounded  Yankees.  Could  we  believe 
that  there  was  the  shadow  of  a necessity  for  this 
restriction  of  supplies  we  could  regard  the  ago- 
nies and  death  of  our  brave  men  as  only  a part 
of  the  chances  of  a war  waged  against  starving 
foes.  But  their  own  statements  at  this  time 
pointed  to  no  such  famine  and  destitution  in 
their  midst  as  would  justify  these  inhumanities. 
Later  in  the  war  they  were  undoubtedly,  at 
times,  too  near  starvation  themselves  to  be  able 
to  give  food  to  their  prisoners. 
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t'oiitttl  nothing  upon  the  track  that  could  be  of 
any  service  to  them.  Wood  was  burned  up, 
and  stores  of  whisky  and  molasses  emptied  into 
the  dost.  Muskets  which  grew  too  heavy  for 
the  sick  strtn  to  carry  were  left  bent  and  broken 
by  the  roadside.  Knapsacks  were  emptied  of 
their  contents  and  torn  into  shreds.  It  was  n 
march  of  horror.  Heat,  thirst,  hunger,  pain  of 
wounds,  and  terror  of  pursuing  foes,  all  com- 
bined to  exhaust  the  already  exhausted  army. 

General  McClellan  was  still  importunate  in 
his  call  for  reinforcements.  In  response  to  a 
very  earnest  appeal,  on  the  1st  of  July,  for  more 


While  our  wounded  men  were  thus  slowly 
dying  day  by  day  on  the  Reids  where  they  had 
fallen,  the  remainder  of  the  army  wa3  pressing 
on  in  its  retreat  toward  Harrison’s  Landing. 
The  exhausted  soldiers,  with  bnt  a few  hours  at 
u time  to  rest,  were  alternately  marching  and 
fighting  the  guerrillas  who  harassed  their  rear. 
Nobly  the  rear-guard  did  their  work — corps  re- 
lieving corps,  as  one  after  the  other  they  became 
exhausted  in  the  severe  skirmishing.  The  wag- 
ons were  ail  brought  off  in  safety,  or  when  the 
horses  died  were  so  broken  up  that  they  could 
never  be  used  again.  The  pursuing  enemy 
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troops,  President  Lincoln  replied  on  tbe  2d  as 
follows : 

“Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  morning  in- 
duces me  to  hope  your  army  is  having  some 
rest.  In  this  hope  allow  me  to  reason  with  you 
for  a moment.  When  you  ask  for  fifty  thousand 
men  to  be  promptly  sent  you,  you  must  surely 
labor  under  some  gross  mistake  of  fact.  Re- 
cently you  sent  papers  showing  your  disposal  of 
forces  made  last  spring  for  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington, and  advising  a return  to  that  plan.  I 
find  included  in  and  about  Washington  75,000 
men.  Now  please  be  assured  that  I have  not 
men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan  by  15,000. 
All  of  General  Frdmont’s  men  in  the  Valley,  all 
of  General  Banks's,  all  of  General  M ‘Dowell's 
not  with  you,  and  all  in  Washington  taken  to- 
gether, do  not  exceed,  if  they  reach,  60,000, 
with  General  Wool  and  General  Dix  added  to 
those  mentioned.  I have  not,  outside  of  your 
army,  75,000  men  east  of  the  mountains.  Thus 
the  idea  of  sending  you  50,000  men,  or  any 
other  considerable  force,  is  simply  absurd.  If 
in  your  frequent  mention  of  responsibility  you 
had  the  impression  that  I blame  you  for  not 
doing  more  than  you  can,  please  be  relieved  of 
such  impression.  I only  beg  that,  in  like  man- 
ner, you  will  not  ask  impossibilities  of  me.  If 
you  think  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  take 
Richmond  just  now,  I do  not  ask  you  to  try  just 
now.  Save  the  array,  material  and  personnel, 
and  I will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  as  fast 
as  I can.” 

The  persistent  importunity  of  General  M‘Clel- 
lan  in  calling  for  reinforcements  is  certainly  a 
historic  marvel.  The  very  next  day  after  the 
receipt  of  the  above  telegram  from  Washington, 
he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  Harri- 
son’s Bar : 

“ I am  in  hopes  that  the  enemy  is  as  com- 
pletely worn-out  as  we  are.  He  Was  certainly 
very  severely  punished  in  the  last  battle.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  to  estimate,  as  yet,  our 
losses,  but  I doubt  whether  there  are  to-day  more 
than  50,000  men  with  their  colors.  To  accom- 
plish the  great  task  of  capturing  Richmond  and 
putting  an  end  to  this  rebellion,  reinforcements 
should  be  sent  me,  rather  much  over  than  less 
than  100,000  men.”* 

There  probably  will  never  be  any  very  ac- 
curate statistics  in  reference  to  the  losses  dur- 
ing this  disastrous  campaign.  From  testimony 
afforded  the  Congressional  Committee,  by  Mr. 
Tucker,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  it  appears 
that  prior  to  the  5th  of  April,  1862,  there  were 
landed  on  the  Peninsula  121,500  men.  Soon 
after  the  divisions  of  Franklin  and  M ‘Dowell, 
numbering  12,000,  were  sent  down.  Then 
M‘CaU’s  division  of  10,000,  and  11,000  from 
Fortress  Monroe,  were  sent;  and  soon  after 
5000  men  of  Shields’s  division.  Total,  169,500 
men. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1862,  by  returns  from 
General  M‘Clellan  to  the  Adjutant -General's 
office,  the  army  consisted  of — present  for  duty, 

* Report  of  Congressional  Committee,  p.  13. 


101,691 ; special  duty,  sick,  and  in  arrest, 
17,828.  This  indicates  a total  loss,  on  the  bat- 
tle-field and  in  the  hospital,  of  39,9$1.  There 
are  other  statements  that  60,000  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  were  buried  on  the  Peninsula. 

Four  or  five  miles  above  City  Point,  on  the 
Richmond  bank  of  the  James  River,  is  a rude 
landing  called  Turkey  Landing — a low,  sterile 
plain,  scorched  black  by  the  July  sun,  deserted, 
and  desolate.  But  it  gave  to  our  weary  army 
a Heaven  of  rest.  They  plunged,  men  and 
horses,  up  to  their  necks,  in  the  muddy  water. 
They  laid  down  on  bare  planks,  and  slept  for 
the  first  time  for  seven  nights  without  the  sound 
of  skirmishing  shots  in  their  ears.  The  fester- 
ing wounds  were  dressed,  and  some  attempts 
made  at  reorganizing  the  regiments.  On  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  morning  of 
July  2,  the  army  moved  on  to  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, the  place  which  General  M‘Clellan  had  se- 
lected for  his  final  encampment.  A pitiless 
storm  poured  down  with  the  morning,  and  add- 
ed, what  had  seemed  impossible,  one  more  dis- 
comfort to  their  load — mud,  Virginia  mud,  ankle 
deep.  But  the  hospital  transports  and  the  sup- 
ply ships  were  seen  anchored  close  at  hand,  and 
eaoh  breeze  which  came  over  their  sails  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  carried  strength  to  the  hearts 
of  the  men. 

For  the  next  two  days  all  was  confusion. 
The  heights  were  not  occupied,  and  the  troops 
were  not  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  resist  an  at- 
tack. But  for  the  heavy  rain  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  enemy  to  bring  on  their  artil- 
lery, the  disastrous  seven  days,  the  “Change  of 
Base”  would  have  perhaps  terminated  in  a still 
more  disastrous  massacre  of  the  remaining  half 
of  our  army.  But  on  the  3d  of  July  the  height* 
were  properly  fortified,  and  the  Fourth  found 
the  army  able  once  more  to  hold  its  ground 
against  any  probable  attack. 

A slight  demonstration  by  the  enemy  on 
Thursday,  the  3d,  was  met  so  vigorously  that 
they  retired  for  the  last  time,  having  lost  a 
number  of  prisoners  and  guns.  The  sun  of  the 
Fourth  rose  as  undimmed  as  if  only  peace  and 
happiness  lay  beneath  its  light.  The  troops 
were  reviewed  by  General  M‘Clellan  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, and  they  received  him  with  the  most 
irrepressible  enthusiasm.  Storms  of  cheers  rent 
the  air  and  followed  him  from  line  to  line.  Dur- 
ing the  review  a proclamation  was  read  to  them, 
which  must  have  stirred  their  blood  almost  to 
forgetfulness  of  the  woes  and  the  losses  of  the 
campaign. 

Those  losses  were  appalling.  General  M‘Cel- 
lan  gives  the  figures  in  his  official  returns  of  the 
losses  during  tbe  Seven  Days’  Battles  as  fol- 
lows: killed,  1565;  wounded,  7711;  missing, 
5958.  Total,  15,224.  The  losses  of  the  reb- 
els were  even  greater,  and  were  estimated  by 
their  own  papers  as  high  as  18,000. 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault.  It  is  not  difficult  in 
a review  of  events  to  point  out  errors  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen.  The. causes  of 
failure  in  this  humiliating  campaign  are  now 
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obvious  In  December,  1861,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  about  as  perfect  in  numbers,  or- 
ganization, .and  discipline  as  it  ever  became. 
Four  months  had  been  devoted  in  the  perfecting 
of  this  majestic  engine  of  war.  And  yet  after 
this,  for  five  months,  more  than  100,000  mag- 
nificently arrayed  and  highly  disciplined  troops 
loitered  restless  in  their  tents  doing  nothing; 
while  the  Potomac,  the  great  avenue  to  the 
capital,  was  blockaded,  and  the  rebels,  far  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  equipment,  and  organiza- 
tion, were  within  twenty  miles  of  our  lines.  No 
satisfactory  reason  has  ever  been  rendered  for 
this  astounding  inaction. 

Norfolk  could  easily  have  been  taken.  Our 
gun-boats  could  easily  have  cleared  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  of  the  rebels  by  whom  they  were 
infested.  The  navy  implored  permission  to  open 
the  blockade,  but  were  forbidden  to  do  so.  The 
loss  of  Washington  at  that  time,  when  France 
and  England  were  supposed  to  be  upon  the  point 
of  recognizing  the  rebel  Confederacy,  would 
have  been  an  incalculable  disaster.  And  yet 
when  the  army  did  move,  it  advanced  circuit- 
ously upon  a line  which  uncovered  Washington, 
and  which  exposed  it  to  the  most  imminent  peril 
of  capture.  Our  advance  upon  Richmond,  by 
the  route  finally  taken,  should  have  been  like 
the  swoop  of  the  eagle  ; it  was  the  creeping  of 
the  snail.  Four  long  weeks  were  wasted  before 
Yorktown.  It  might  have  been  taken  in  as 
many  hours,  and  with  less  loss  of  life  from  the 
bullets  of  the  foe  than  was  experienced  from  the 
I>estilence  of  the  marsh. 

The  fight  at  Williamsburg,  without  reconnoi- 
tring the  position,  without  any  concert  of  ac- 
tion, with  but  a handful  of  troops  from  an  army 
of  over  100,000  men’ within  sound  of  its  guns, 
with  uncertainty  even  as  to  who  was  in  com? 
mand,  was  a gross  military  blunder.  Through 
the  heroism  of  division  commanders  and  the 
bravery  of  the  soldiers  we  gained  a victory,  but 
at  a sad  and  altogether  unnecessary  loss  of  life. 
One  day’s  delay  at  Williamsburg  would  have 
placed  Franklin’s  division  in  their  rear  at  West 
Point,  and  would  have  effectually  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  foe. 

It  is  forty  miles  from  Williamsburg  to  Bot- 
tom’s Bridge,  on  the  Chickahominy.  We  scarce- 
ly caught  sight  of  a rebel  on  the  march.  Most 
of  the  encumbrances  of  our  army  were  conveyed 
by  steamers  up  the  York  River.  And  yet  four- 
teen days  were  occupied  in  the  march — an  aver- 
age of  less  than  three  miles  a day.  If  we  had 
wished  to  give  the  rebels  time  to  concentrate 
their  troops  from  all  quarters,  and  to  throw  up 
defenses  around  Richmond,  we  could  not  better 
have  served  their  purpose.  Vigilantly  and  en- 
ergetically they  improved  the  hours  with  which 
we  thus  favored  them. 

Upon  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac,  on  the 
11th  of  May,  there  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  our  transports  and  gun-boats  passing  up  the 
James  River  almost  to  within  cannon-shot  of 
Richmond.  The  battle  of  Williamsburg  was 
fought  on  the  5th  of  May.  Our  troops  should 
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immediately  have  seized  upon  the  James  River 
approach,  and  thus  have  secured  the  effectual 
co-operation  of  the  navy.  The  delay  of  this 
movement  until  the  disastrous  “ change  of 
base”  in  the  Seven  Days’  fight  was  a fearful 
error. 


DIRGE  FOR  THE  FALLEN. 

ttequfem  eternam  ha  (fa  Dornfne. 

UNDER  the  Winter  snows, 
Shielded  from  harm, 

Past  all  the  pain  that  knows 
Battle’s  alarm ; ^ 

Safe  from  all  mortal  foes, 

Free  from  all  earthly  woes, 

Sleeping  in  sweet  repose, 

Death’s  holy  charm : 

Under  the  Summer  sod 
Still  shall  they  sleep, 

Called  to  thy  peace,  O God! 

Tranquil  and  deep. 

Naught  may  disturb  their  rest, 
Mansioned  among  the  blest; 

Them  shall  the  Shepherd’s  breast 
Tenderly  keep. 

« 

Theirs  is  no  troubled  night, 

Vexed  with  its  grief; 

Watch  they  no  morning’s  light, 

Wait  no  relief. 

Not  to  their  slumbers  come 
Voices  of  fife  or  drum  ; 

Hushed  and  forever  dumb 
War’s  tumult  brief. 

Pillow  their  weary  heads 
Here  where  they%fell, 

Make  them  their  warrior-beds 
Where  they  fought  well. 

Under  the  Southern  sun 
Here  was  their  brave  work  done, 

Here  their  good  fight  was  won — 

Here  weave  their  spell. 

What  matter  where  they  lie, 

Nameless,  unknown? 

Better  beneath  His  eye 
Than  beneath  stone 
Carved  with  an  empty  name, 

Speaking  a craven’s  shame, 

Voicing  a coward’s  blame 
When  life  has  flown. 

Give  them  thy  heavenly  peace, 

God  of  our  trust! 

Now  may  their  troubles  cease, 

And  from  their  dust 
Soar  their  souls  unto  Thee, 

Clad  in  thy  purity. 

Make  them,  O Father,  free, 

Thou  who  art  just! 

J.  F.  F.,  114th  N.  Y.  Vois. 

Stbtixiox,  Va  , ifmrck,  ISIS. 
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BHomtn, — ^ 1‘welvo  O’clock^  b>y a i i told  J nb>  Vd  bo  home*  tit  half-past*  Gqi>cl-by«  JtobtM.  You’ve  ^Ivesi  \\&  ft 
capital  dinner.” 

Jones.  — “ Don’t  let1*  go  yet  1 what’s  twelve  o’clock  rnnong  three  of  us?  only  four  apiece.  Lyt’a  keep  h r upf 


Jones  (at  home,  time  4 a.m.)— u Set'nup  fmo,  Molly!  Whit'*  cr  uset  Dob ba’a  dinner  y*  know,  cap‘1  IcuPuade, 
t’gnr*  tfttle  too  strong,  nwdt  m«'  sick— tha’«  nil.” 
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N ANDREW  KENT’S  TEMPTATION. 

A SUMMER’S  day!  The  very  heart  and 
heat  of  summer,  with  all  its  golden  glow, 
its  mellowness  of  light  and  shade,  the  dazzle  of 
its  sun  upon  a cloudless  sky,  and  its  parched 
earth  panting  thirstily. 

Perhaps  a ride  in  an  open  wagon,  upon  a 
du9ty  road,  with  the  thermometer  at  96°  in  the 
shade,  is  not  as  desirable  a situation  as  one 
might  be  able  to  conceive  of.  So  Andrew  Kent 
thought,  as  his  old  horse  jogged  along  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun.  The  long  stretch  of  yellow 
sands  before  him  seemed  to  grow  blanker  and 
barer  and  dustier  at  every  step.  The  trees  had 
no  shadow  to  cast  over  him,  but  shot  up  straight 
and  motionless  into  the  hot  noon ; the  branches 
gnarled  and  crossed  each  other  lazily;  scarcely 
a leaf  quivered  upon  its  stem.  The  murmur  of 
myriads  of  insects  filled  the  air,  lortg,  monoto- 
nous, unbroken.  Golden  bees  were  swarming 
sleepily  on  the  blossoms  of  the  clover  which 
crimsoned  the  fields.  The  valley  into  which 
they  sloped  stretched  out  in  yellow  flats  to  the 
Connecticut,  torpid  and  white,  between  its  banks. 
From  the  very  daisy  at  his  feet  to  the  line  of 
horizon  beyond  the  river  nothing  stirred,  no- 
thing but  the  bees  and  butterflies  whoso  hum 
and  sweep  only  made  the  silence  audible.  Was 
the  world  asleep  ? 

This  man  always  found  time  for  his  fancies. 
With  a certain  instinct  of  content  he  called  them 
up  and  made  them  minister  to  him  to  lighten 
his  toil.  Since  the  noon  was  on  fire  and  the 
ride  a long  one,  he  turned  just  as  naturally  for 
relief  to  watch  the  blossoming  fields  and  the 
light  on  the  river  as  many  another  would  have 
grumbled  or  sworn  at  his  horse.  He  would  have 
noticed  a violet  by  the  road-side,  or  a golden 
cloud  that  floated  above  and  past  him  at  the 
close  of  the  busiest  day ; he  saw  something  more 
in  a field  of  plumed  and  nodding  grass  than  his 
neighbor's  crop  of  hay  and  profits ; he  liked  to 
hear  the  tinkle  of  the  pasture-bells  in  the  twi- 
light. 

He  was  no  genius ; he  never  thought  of  being 
a poet ; he  never  wrote  a book ; I do  not  think 
he  ever  cared  very  much  to  “have  an  educa- 
tion.” He  earned  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  asked  not  for  idleness  or  ease.  He 
worked  ten  hours  of  the  day,  and  enjoyed  the 
village  gossip  in  the  evening,  and  slept  soundly 
at  night,  and  rose  with  the  dawn.  He  gained 
his  honest  gains  and  enjoyed  them,  and  hoped 
such  hopes  as  God  had  given  him.  Because  his 
soul  was  healthful  and  manly  you  would  guess 
how  these  might  weave  and  interweave  them- 
selves with  his  life.  You  would  have  seen  it  too 
in  the  outlines  of  his  face,  in  the  straightening 
of  his  tall  form,  in  the  very  step  of  his  foot  upon 
the  ground.  A man  whose  days  had  been  but 
a pleasant  promise,  and  who  Baw  all  which  were 
to  come  in  their  light. 

Do  you  know  what  it  means  when  a hope  and 
a life  are  one  ? 

Andrew,  chirruping  to  his  horse  and  catting 
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some  thought — a puzzled  thought  apparently — 
into  the  sand  with  his  whip-lash,  was  aroused  at 
last  by  a woman’s  voice  behind  him. 

“Can  you  give  me  a lift?” 

“ Hilloa ! whoa,  Molly ! What  did  you  say 
ma’am  ?”  reining  in  his  jogging  horse.  She  came 
up  slowly  and  repeated  her  question. 

“Why,  yes,  reckon  I can.  Climb  up  this 
side ; take  my  hand — so  J” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  the  woman,  when  she  was 
seated  beside  him. 

Andrew  looked  at  her;  something  in  her  voice 
struck  him  curiously — a slow,  monotonous  voice, 
like  the  toll  of  a bell.  You  have  heard  such,  per- 
haps. Her  face  might  have  been  fashioned  for 
it.  She  sat  looking  directly  in  front  of  her,  her 
eyes  wandering  off  to  the  flats  and  the  blue  dis- 
tance. Yet  it  was  doubtful  if  she  saw  them. 

The  restless  gloom  in  them,  the  pallor  of  her 
lips,  and  the  dead  blackness  of  the  hair  which 
fell  down  about  her  forehead  might  have  fitted 
some  tragic  picture.  And  so  Andrew  thought, 
in  his  way — for  I doubt  if  he  knew  what  trag- 
edy meant — saying  to  himself,  compassionately, 

“I’m  sorry  for  her,  poor  thing!”  wondering  the 
next  minute  what  it  was  in  her  that  had  touched 
him. 

“ Hot  walking,”  he  said,  sympathetically. 

“Very.” 

Kent  cracked  his  whip  and  looked  askance 
again  at  the  woman’s  restless  eyes. 

“Have  you  come  far?”  he  ventured,  seeing 
that  she  had  not  observed  his  look. 

“Yes.” 

He  coughed  and  pulled  up  the  reins.  What 
man  likes  to  be  foiled  or  silenced  by  a woman  ? 

Andrew,  with  that  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  that 
half-smile  on  his  lips,  certainly  did  not.  Yet 
he  scorned  any  rude  or  impertinent  question 
with  as  true  knightly  a spirit  as  if  his  hands 
had  not  been  coarse  and  brown,  and  his  mus- 
cles strong  with  daily  toil. 

“Where  would  you  like  to  go?”  he  said, 
breaking  a silence  in  which  he  had  whipped  the 
tops  off  from  all  the  daisies  within  his  reach. 

They  had  come  to  a point  where  two  roads  di- 
verged, and  this  gave  him  an  excuse  for  speak- 
ing. It  mode  him  uncomfortable,  somehow,  to 
sit  so  near  the  woman’s  eyes  and  see  them  still 
wandering,  wandering  over  the  river. 

She  started  a little  at  his  question,  and  for 
the  first  time  met  his  look  fully.  It  apparently 
reassured  her. 

“ Is  there  a tavern  about  here?” 

“ Yes,  just  off  to  the  right — I go  right  along 
that  road.  Shall  I take  you  up  there  ?” 

“Thank  you,”  she  said,  as  she  had  said  it 
once  before. 

“ Hi  ya!  there,  Molly!”  said  Andrew,  quite 
sure  now  that  this  was  an  opportunity  for  con- 
versation. “Pretty  considerably  of  a tavern, 
ma’am,  we  call  it.  Folks  come  up  from  tlic 
city  in  summer-time.” 

“ Do  they  ?” 

“ Yes.  The  Cap’n  counts  on  his  city  lodg- 
ings. Some  of  ’em  pay  well.  There's  a cha] 
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come  tip  near  a month  ago — keeps  a parlor  go- 
ing for  himself.”  The  woman  listened ; he  saw 
that.  “ One  of  your  regular  out-and-outers — 
the  Cap’n’s  right  hand  ” He  seemed  to  be  talk- 
ing more  to  gain  his  little  victory  over  her  than 
from  any  desire  of  his  own  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject. 

“What  did  you  say  his  name  was?”  asked 
the  woman,  carelessly. 

“I  didn’t  say.  It’s  Pennington,  though,” 
he  added  ; “Arthur  I believe’s  the  first.” 

“Oh!” 

She  turned  away  her  head.  He  fancied  from 
her  indifferent  tone  that  she  was  disappointed 
in  his  answer — that  she  might  have  expected  to 
hear  a name  familiar  to  her. 

“ Do  people  think  much  of  him  round  here  ?” 
she  continued,  as  if  to  make  conversation. 

Kent  drew  the  lash  sharply  round  Molly’s 
ears.  Something  very  like  a scowl  was  on  his 
forehead.  “Some  do,  and  some  don’t.” 

His  laconic  answer,  or  something  else,  stopped 
the  reply  which  was  on  the  woman’s  lips.  She 
drew  her  bonnet  over  her  face,  brushed  her  hair 
out  of  her  eyes,  and  turned  them  again  to  the 
distance  which  grew  hazy  in  the  increasing  heat. 
They  were  both  silent  the  rest  of  the  drive.  An- 
drew, with  a certain  uncomfortable  feeling  which 
was  rather  unusual  with  him,  wished  it  at  an  end. 
He  cramped  himself  as  far  at  his  corner  of  the 
seat  as  was  possible,  and  directed  a sudden  and 
vehement  attention  to  Molly,  who,  with  droop- 
ing head,  plodded  through  the  sand  on  the  slow- 
est of  all  slow  walks,  varying  it  only  to  stop  now 
and  then  to  pull  up  a mouthful  of  grass  and  tiny 
road-side  clovers.  He  reined  her  up  at  last  with 
as  much  alacrity  as  if  she  had  been  “ warranted 
to  trot  in  2.40.” 

44  This  is  the  Cap’n’s.” 

The  woman  looked  up  at  the  low,  white  tav- 
ern, glancing  furtively  at  its  windows  where  the 
blinds  were  closed,  and  over  the  piazza,  which 
was  vacant. 

“ Very  well ; I’ll  stop  here.’1 

He  got  out  and  helped  her  down  from  the 
wagon. 

4i  Sorry  I couldn’t  give  you  a cooler  ride,”  he 
said,  with  returning  spirit. 

44  Warm  ? Yes — yes  it  is.” 

She  spoke  absently,  a faint,  feverish  bright- 
ness in  her  eyes,  where  the  vacant  look  had 
been.  Then  thanking  him  in  the  same  tone 
she  went  slowly  into  the  house. 

Andrew  turned  back  as  he  drove  away ; she 
was  speaking  with  the  landlord.  He  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  a whistle  of  relief— a little 
vexed  with  himself  that  he  had  allowed  her  to 
make  him  uncomfortable,  and  utterly  at  a loss 
to  account  for  it.  “But  I don’t  like  to  see  a 
woman  look  like  that.” 

Musing  a little,  his  face  softening.  Some- 
thing following  on  the  thought  drove  the  stran- 
ger from  his  mind.  A pleasant  picture,  perhaps 
—brighter  than  the  golden  flecks  that  chased 
each  other  among  the  apple-boughs  above  him. 
Another  of  his  fancies  to  forget  the  heat.  What- 


ever it  may  have  been  it  brought  him  with  sur- 
prise at  last  to  the  door  of  his  shop.  Molly, 
scarcely  stopping  to  leave  her  master,  followed 
alone  the  well-known  road  which  would  end  in 
her  stall,  and,  with  a long,  cheery  whistle  after 
her,  Andrew  went  in. 

A blacksmith’s  work  on  such  an  afternoon 
was  by  no  means  the  easiest,  but  Kent  was  not 
a man  to  make  & stumbling-block  out  of  the 
weather.  One  might  have  known  how  he 
would  stand  in  the  glow  of  the  forge  with  that 
resolute  face ; what  blows  he  would  deal  with 
those  great,  brawny  arms,  as  if  he  were  knock- 
ing midsummer  on  the  head  at  every  stroke: 
how  he  would  sing  over  his  work  in  his  hearty 
fashion — not  an  unmusical  voice  by-the-way — 
just  such  beauty  in  it  as  Nature  puts  into  her 
most  rugged  places  by  the  trailing  of  their  wild, 
rich  greens.  After  a while,  however,  the  song 
ceased.  Some  uneasy  musing  had  knotted  his 
forehead  & little,  and  while  he  worked  it  deep- 
ened into  a scowl. 

44  It  can't  be !”  speaking  half  aloud,  and  stop- 
ping suddenly.  He  stood  up  straightening  his 
shoulders,  looking  out  of  the  door  over  the  fields 
where  the  blaze  of  the  noon  had  died  into  softer 
light  and  longer  shadows.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  face  just  then  that  perhaps  had 
never  been  there  before;  the  thought  which 
caused  it  might  have  been  as  new.  God  had 
never  greatly  denied  this  man ; there  were  paths 
where  his  soul  lay  as  undeveloped  as  a child’s. 
If  you  have  always  moored  your  boat  in  still 
waters,  do  you  know  how  it  will  bear  a tempest? 

44  What  are  yon  Btaring  at,  Kent?” 

Two  or  three  men  had  strolled  up  to  the  door, 
whom  the  cooling  air,  and  perhaps  the  prospect 
of  one  of  Andrew’s  jovial  talks,  had  tempted 
out. 

44  Looking  at  the  sun,  Mr.  Joliffe,”  laughing 
with  the  rest;  44 it’ll  be  down  before  long,  I 
reckon.” 

This  man  Joliffe — a stranger  who  had  been 
but  a week  in  town — had  a curious  way  with 
him  that  Andrew  did  not  fancy.  No  one  knew 
for  what  he  had  come  there,  or  what  he  was 
doing,  or  where  he  belonged ; or  any  thing,  in 
fact,  about  him,  except  that  he  had  but  one  eye, 
which  he  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  two, 
Andrew  thought,  a little  petulantly,  since  he  was 
always  prying  into  people’s  affairs  with  it ; al- 
ways cognizant  of  every  one’s  whereabouts,  and 
every  one’s  name;  always  cocking  it  imperti- 
nently when  he  asked  a question — which  he  was 
much  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

44  You  had  a hot  ride  to-day,”  he  said,  seating 
himself  upon  a two-legged  stool,  which  he  tipped 
back  against  the  wall  for  support. 

44  How  did  you  know  ?” 

Kent  pounded  away  on  the  glowing  iron,  so 
that  Jolifte  could  hardly  hear  himself  speak  in 
answer. 

41 1?  Oh,  I saw  you  out  of  the  tavern  win- 
dow.” 

44  Is  there  any  thing  you  don’t  know,  Mr 
Jolifte  ?”  he  said,  laughing. 
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Joliffe  winked  with  his  one  eye,  and  rose,  let- 
ting the  two-legged  stool  tip  over.  Some  horse, 
driven  up  to  be  shod  just  then,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Andrew’s  visitors,  and  his  own  also. 
He  forgot  Jolifte  in  his  work  till  he  heard  the 
crippled  stool  put  in  its  place  again,  and  saw 
him  seat  himself  upon  it,  somewhat  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  wall,  and  pull  his  hat  over  his  eyes  as 
if  preparing  for  a nap. 

“Hilloa!  you  Andrew!  I want  my  horse 
shod.” 

Kent  looked  away  from  Joliffe  and  out  of  the 
door.  A white  horse — he  knew  it  well — a grace- 
ful, spirited  creature,  was  pawing  the  ground 
outside,  and  its  rider,  a gentleman  in  dress,  was 
looking  into  the  shop  impatiently. 

“ Very  well,”  said  Andrew,  some  stiffness  in 
his  voice. 

“I’m  in  a hurry.” 

“I  can’t  attend  to  you  till  I get  through  this 
job,  Mr.  Pennington,”  hammering  away  till  the 
meditative  farm-horse  under  his  hands  winced, 
and  looked  round  in  meek  surprise. 

The  young  man  grumbled  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  “a  blacksmith’s  keeping  a boy,  so 
as  to  do  his  business  properly.”  Kent  said  no- 
thing. Pennington  sat  idly  playing  with  his 
riding-whip.  He  had  a delicate  hand,  and  his 
glove  fitted  closely  Andrew  knocked  the  dust 
off  from  his  own  blacked  ones  at  last,  and  looked 
up 

“ I’m  ready.” 

Pennington  got  out  of  his  stirrups  lazily,  and 
Andrew  led  in  the  horse.  But  the  white  beauty 
objected  decidedly  to  the  hammer  and  the  shoe, 
her  eyes  on  fire,  her  ears  erect,  rearing  under 
even  his  strong  hand. 

“She  needs  two  to  shoe  her,”  he  said,  stop- 
ping. “Mr.  Joliffe,  will  you  help  me  a mo- 
ment?” 

But  Joliffe  made  no  answer,  still  tipped  back 
against  the  wall.  He  was  asleep.  Kent  beck- 
oned to  some  one  outside ; and,  the  horse  quiet- 
ed at  last,  he  worked  in  silence.  Pennington 
strolled  out  in  front  of  the  shop,  and  leaned 
against  a fence  lazily,  puffing  at  a cigar. 

“By  Jove!”  he  said,  suddenly,  standing 
erect,  “ there’s  Prue  Tyndall !” 

Andrew  let  go  the  horse’s  foot ; she  stamped 
it  imperiously,  bringing  it  down  almost  upon 
his  own. 

“Like  her  master!”  Andrew  said,  between 
his  teeth.  Presently  he  looked  up. 

A girl  was  coming  up  the  road,  walking  slow- 
ly among  the  daisies,  where  the  light  fell  through 
the  leaves  of  overhanging  trees  upon  her.  A 
little  creature,  with  a white  sun-bonnet  shading 
her  face,  and  a basket  on  her  arm.  It  was  a 
rounded,  rosy  arm,  and  a stray  sunbeam  blind- 
ing her  just  then,  she  put  it  up  to  shade  her 
eyes.  Pennington  uttered  a low  whistle. 

“ Fit  for  a goddess!”  laughing  lightly. 

He  did  not  see  the  look  Kent  gave  him.  As 
the  girl  passed  he  took  off  his  hat  gracefully, 
some  bright  ring  on  his  finger  sparkling.  The 
wind  blew  her  hair  into  her  eyes  just  then. 


Soft,  warm  hair  it  was,  like  the  sun  itself.  A 
pretty  confusion  burned  in  her  cheeks  as  she 
brushed  it  away  to  return  his  bow.  She  had 
not  seen  Andrew.  Do  you  know  how  he  hated 
the  very  horse  he  shod,  for  her  pure  color 
against  his  own  grimy  hands,  at  that  moment? 

He  watched  the  little  figure  that  was  passing 
along  now  over  a field-path,  where  the  shad- 
ows of  some  soft  floating  clouds  flitted  over 
her,  and  the  butter-cups  were  golden  under  her 
feet — he  could  not  help  it — lie  did  not  know  it 
even.  Becoming  conscious  suddenly  of  some 
one’s  gaze  upon  him  recalled  him  to  himself. 
He  started  to  find  Joliffe’s  eyes  perfectly  wide 
awake  under  his  hat,  and,  turning  sharply,  went 
on  with  his  work. 

“That’s  as  pretty  a girl  as  there  is  in  the 
country,”  puffed  Penningtou,  after  she  had  gone. 

Some  one  standing  by  laughed,  “ We  s’pose 
you  think  so.” 

Just  then  another  woman  passed  by  slowly — 
a woman  with  black  hair,  and  a bonnet  drawn 
far  over  her  face  so  as  quite  to  hide  it.  Either 
from  her  walk  or  her  dress,  Kent,  who  bad 
looked  up  with  his  eyes  on  fire,  recognized  her 
at  once ; it  was  the  woman  he  had  met  that 
morning.  Pennington  looked  after  her  a little 
curiously.  “ Not  many  points  of  similarity,” 
he  said,  in  his  insolent  way.  He  watched  her 
as  he  had  watched  the  other,  with  the  difference 
of  a careless  smile,  then,  turning,  walked  into 
the  shop. 

“Isn’t  that  shoe  most  on? — how  long  you 
are!” 

“ I should  be  likely  to  stop  if  it  was.” 

Andrew’s  back  was  turned.  Joliffe  breathed 
audibly.  Pennington  wondered  what  that  man 
went  to  sleep  in  such  a dingy  place  for. 

Dingy?  So  it  was;  why  should  not  every 
thing  bright  turn  away  from  it?  Andrew  was 
glad  when  Pennington  and  his  perfumed  gloves 
and  his  snowy  horse  had  left  it.  He  breathed 
more  freely  — he  had  felt  stifled  before ; he 
thought  the  coolness  had  all  passed  out  of  the 
air ; that  the  closing  day  had  burned  it  dryer 
than  the  noon.  He  was  glad  too  when  the 
group  at  the  door  ceased  their  gossip  about  that 
fellow  and  the  child.  How  did  they  dare  to 
touch  her  name  so  lightly — little  Prue’s  name  ? 
He  watched  them  as  they  went  away,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  he  was  alone. 

“ He’s  pretty  much  of  a swell,  ain’t  he  ?” 

Kent  started ; he  had  forgotten  Joliffe.  What 
was  that  man’s  mission  in  the  world? 

“Who?”  a little  tartly. 

Jolifte  looked  round  cautiously,  until  satis- 
fied that  they  were  alone ; then  he  tipped  back 
bis  stool  again,  and  winked  vehemently  at  Kent 
several  times. 

“ What’s  the  matter?  Who  are  you  talkiug 
about?” 

“ Billy  Watson.” 

Andrew  Btared  at  the  name — that  of  a noted 
counterfeiter  of  whose  exploits  the  recent  papers 
had  been  full,  and  whose  fame  had  reached  even 
to  this  torpid  town. 
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“ You’ve  been  asleep,  Mr.  Joliffe,”  he  laughed. 
“ I supposed  you  were  talking  ahont  that  fellow 
onlhe  white  horse.” 

“So  I am.” 

Kent  dropped  his  hammer,  and  concluded 
Joliffe  had  escaped  from  some  lunatic  asylum. 
He  began  to  wonder  how  he  should  get  him  taken 
back,  and  if  that  didn’t  account  for  his  having 
such  an  eye. 

“Arthur  Pennington,  or  Billy  Watson,  it’s 
all  one;  you  can  take  your  choice  of  names,” 
said  Joliffe,  putting  the  eye  on  full  cock. 

“You  don’t  mean  it?” 

“ Yes  I do.  I ihean  that’s  him,  or  my  name 
ain’t  Joliffe.” 

Kent  turned  away  his  face ; the  other  could 
hear  him  breathing  hard  and  deep. 

“What  did  you  tell  me  for?”  looking  round 
at  last. 

“Because  I made  up  my  mind  you’re  the 
chap  I want.  I’ve  got  to  have  a hand  to  help 
me  in  this  business — we’re  on  his  track.” 

“I?” 

“ Yes.  I’ve  concluded  you  wouldn’t  be  sorry, 
over  and  above,  to  see  him  come  to  mischief.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Andrew,  husk- 
1I7. 

“I  know  what  I mean;  and  so  do  you.  Well, 
is  it  done  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Why  not  ? it’s  got  to  he  by  somebody ) the 
law  will  have  its  way.” 

Why  indeed?  What  sense  of  danger  was 
there  that  made  him  turn  so  sharply,  as  if  an- 
swering himself. 

“I  tell  you  no.  I won’t  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  it.” 

Joliffe  was  not  a man  to  show  himself  foiled 
or  disappointed.  He  got  up,  buttoned  his  coat, 
and  pushed  up  bis  bat. 

* “ I’ll  find  those  that  will.  You  understand 

you’re  to  keep  mum?  if  it’s  blabbed  a syllable 
the  thing’s  all  up.” 

“Yes.” 

Joliffe  knew  his  man  to  this  depth  when  he 
ran  the  risk.  His  mistake  was  a common  one ; 
he  thought  he  had  touched  bottom  when  he  had 
felt  only  a few  surface  waves.  Yet  a few  hours 
later  Kent  thought  of  him;  might  the  man’s 
measure  have  been  a true  one  after  all  ? 

Left  alone,  he  went  and  sat  down  on  an  old 
cask  behind  the  forge,  turning  his  back  to  the 
door  and  the  brightness  of  the  day  outside. 
His  head  was  bowed  within  his  hands,  and  so 
for  a time  he  did  not  move.  He  rose  at  last, 
taking  off  with  an  impatient  gesture  the  black 
leather  apron  which  ho  wore.  He  stopped  a 
moment  with  it  in  his  hand,  looking  down  into 
the  fierce  glow  of  the  forge — the  white,  flameless 
glow,  far  hotter  than  the  day  that  had  scorched 
him  since  its  morning.  What  would  he  do? 
throw  the  thing  in  ? He  smiled  the  next  mo- 
ment, a childish  petulance.  Then,  tossing  it  in 
the  corner,  he  put  on  his  coat  and  hat,  locked 
the  shop  door,  and  went  out  into  the  cool  of  the 
coming  evening. 


j I told  you  he  was  content  with  his  work,  and 
the  place  God  had  given  him  to  do  it  in.  And 
he  had  been.  That  little  black  shop,  where  he 
had  toiled  so  many  honest  years,  why  he  had 
loved  it,  an  old  friend,  with  its  cozy,  homely 
face.  Yet  to-night,  with  his  hand  upon  the 
lock,  he  loathed  it ; he  would  have  quitted  it  so 
forever.  He  hurried  up  the  street,  and  round 
I the  curve  which  hid  it  from  his  sight,  drawing 
a long  breath  there,  as  one  who  throws  off  a bur- 
den. The  world  had  been  to  him  but  one  long, 
smooth  pathway,  just  as  bright,  leading  through 
hedges  and  grasses,  as  if  jewels  paved  it.  It  was 
free  before  him,  and  the  birds  had  sung  above 
him,  and  now  what  was  this  barrier  thrust  into 
his  face?  Who  had  a right  to  pinion  his  arm  ? 
It  was  a strong  arm  to  claim  its  own ! striking 
heavily  with  it  in  the  air,  thinking  these  things, 
not  as  I have  told  you,  but  in  his  own  dim  way. 
His  face,  with  that  new  darkness  on  it,  deepened 
at  last  into  an  intent  look,  his  eyes  softening  a 
little,  but  full  of  a restless  pain. 

An  old  brown  farm-house  stood  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  slope  up  which  he  walked,  a pleasant 
place,  with  a few  giant  shade  trees  and  a gar- 
den. He  had  played  there  with  little  Prue  when 
they  were  children  together;  he  knew  every  inch 
of  it  by  heart.  It  was  her  garden  now ; he  used 
to  see  her  sometimes  when  he  came  home  from 
work,  busy  among  the  flowers.  Passing  by  it 
now  with  his  manly  step,  a little  quick  and  nerv- 
ous to-night,  a sudden  picture  struck  upon  his 
view. 

' Lingering  lights  were  chasing  each  other  deep 
into  golden  hollyhocks,  and  blazing  in  the  scar- 
let hearts  of  poppies,  and  hiding  in  the  cups  of 
purple  bells;  stems  of  nodding  white  lilies  grew 
warm  in  their  glow ; myrtle  leaves  folded  them 
into  shadow ; beds  of  royal  pansies  wore  them 
like  a crown,  and  a few  late  roses  held  up  tiny 
buds  to  them,  as  something  sorrowful  might  ask 
for  a little  love. 

The  brightest  of  them  all  touched  the  blue 
starry  blossoms  of  a creeper  near  which  little 
Prue  was  standing,  and  weighed  down  a branch 
which  fell  almost  upon  her  hair — the  warm,  soft 
hair  drooping  in  her  neck.  Some  light  dress 
that  she  wore  fluttered  in  the  wind ; her  hands 
fluttered  too,  in  a little  nervous  way  they  had, 
toying  with  the  winds ; the  white  outline  of  her 
face,  with  its  faint  flush,  was  bent  a little,  a bit 
of  a breathing  statue  against  the  crimson  of  the 
west  beyond.  Pennington  stood  by  her,  look- 
ing down  into  her  face,  breaking  with  his  white, 
shapely  hand  the  spray  on  which  her  own  rested 
as  if  he  would  touch  it  if  he  dared.  At  some- 
thing he  said,  some  low  words  which  Andrew 
did  not  hear,  she  turned  her  face  suddenly,  and 
looked  up  into  his  with  a shy  smile,  her  eye-; 
wide  and  blue  as  a child’s.  Perhaps  she  knew 
she  had  beautiful  eyes.  If  there  was  a little 
coquetry  in  the  act  do  not  blame  her.  She 
would  have  played  at  hide  and  seek  as  innocent- 
ly. But  what  if  there  was  more  ? What  if  that 
timid  tenderness  flushing  her  face  meant  whnr 
Pennington  had  determined  it  should  mean? 
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The  man  standing  there  in  the  road  turned  white, 
his  hand  dropping  clenched.  She  looked  up 
just  then  and  saw  him , she  dropped  her  hold 
upon  the  flowers,  a change  coming  over  her  face. 

Kent  ground  his  heel  into  the  sand,  turning 
sharply  away,  walked  on  down  the  street,  out 
of  sight  of  the  house,  and  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left.  If  you  had  seen  his  face  you 
would  have  thought  of  what  I said  about  the 
hope  and  the  life. 

If  he  had  never  known  that  he  loved  this 
child  before,  it  was  a bitter  way  that  the  knowl- 
edge came ; strong  man  as  he  was,  it  was  a bit- 
ter way.  He  spoke  wisely  who  called  it  1 ‘ cruel 
as  the  grave.'*  Do  you  think  it  unmanly  that 
Andrew  Kent’s  very  lips  turned  white  and  quiv- 
ered as  he  met  it  ? Then  you  understand  nei- 
ther it  nor  him. 

Some  meadow  lands  through  which  he  passed 
sent  up  dank  vapors;  mists  which  chilled  the 
very  glow  of  the  sunset  light  filled  the  hollow's ; 
the  sickly  willows  at  the  road -side  cast  gray, 
cold  shadows  over  him.  I do  not  think  he  knew 
it.  The  flats  with  their  stretch  of  unmown 
grass,  the  windows  of  the  clustering  houses  by 
the  river,  the  long  winding  of  the  water,  and 
the  sails  dotting  it  here  and  there,  were  turned 
to  flame;  beyond,  the  great  sweep  of  crimson,  like 
the  wing  of  some  watching  angel,  hung  silently. 
But  his  eyes,  so  quick  to  see  all  beauty  and  all 
promise,  were  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

The  night  bad  brought  a low,  cool  wind, 
which  murmured  in  the  near  forest  and  touched 
iiis  fevered  face.  He  thought  it  some  simoon  ; 
the  ground  seemed  parched  beneath  his  feet,  he 
wondered  that  they  called  it  cooler. 

His  home,  when  he  reached  it,  looked  bare 
and  desolate;  he  turned  away  from  the  dog 
that  ran  out  to  meet  him;  he  did  not  hear 
Molly  neighing  in  the  stall  for  her  suppe^ ; he 
was  almost  vexed  with  his  old  mother,  who 
waited  for  him  on  the  porch.  He  gave  her  no 
smile  as  she  tottered  after  his  coffee. 

“ What  ails  ye,  Andy,  boy  ? Sick  ?”  coming 
back  when  she  had  put  his  chair  up  to  the  table. 

“No,  mother,  nol” 

He  was  standing  by  the  window,  his  arms 
folded  tightly.  He  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and 
she  saw  how  heated  he  was  with  his  walk,  how 
red  and  knotted  his  forehead.  She  came  up, 
pushing  back  the  wet  hair. 

“Ye’re  tired,  Andy ; have  a drink  of  water? 
I drawed  it  fresh !” 

He  shrank  under  her  touch,  turning  quickly. 
Only  an  old  memory ; just  so  little  Prue  used  to 
smooth  his  hair  when  they  were  children  and 
played  in  the  garden  together. 

“Yes,  yes;  thank  you,  mother.  I believe 
I am  tired,”  seeing  the  puzzled  pain  on  the  old 
woman’s  face. 

He  took  the  water  and  drank  it  all  down ; 
then  another  glass,  and  another,  thirstily.  He 
sat  down  after  that  and  ate  his  supper  in  silence. 
The  old  woman  talked  on,  bet  he  did  not  hear 
her.  He  caught  a name  at  last  that  made  him 
look  up. 


“ What  did  you  say,  mother?” 

“You’re  deaf  as  a post,  Andy  I was  sayin 
as  how  Prue  Tyndall’s  goin  after  that  city  feiar, 
and  I don’t  like  his  looks  none  too  much  neither. 

Folks  say  she’s  greatly  took  with  him.” 

“Do  they?” 

“That  they  do,  and  it’s  too  bad;  she’s  as 
purty  a gal  as  there  is  hereabout,  and  there 
won’t  no  good  come  of  it.  I allers  thought  you 
and  she’d  make  it  up  between  you,  Andy.” 

Andrew  rose  abruptly  from  the  table. 

“Where  are  you  goin’?  Ye  hain’t  touched 
the  coffee,  Andy,  boy!” 

“ I’m  going  for  a walk,  mother.  I’ll  feel  bet- 
ter then  and  talk  with  you,”  speaking  hoarsely. 

“Take  yer  stick,  my  boy ; take  yer  stick,  it’s 
terrible  sandy  out and  she  hobbled  away  to 
get  him  a cane.  It  was  one  of  her  fancies — 
quite  as  much  because  she  thought  it  gave  him 
a gentlemanly  look  as  any  thing  else.  She 
brought  him  one  of  heavy  oaken  wood.  He 
had  made  it  years  ago  to  please  her  when  there 
were  rumors  of  highwaymen  about  town,  and  it 
made  her  nervous  to  have  him  out  after  dark. 

Why  did  he  start  a little  when  she  gave  it  to 
him,  hesitate,  and  hold  it  a moment,  turning  it 
round  and  round  ? He  hardly  knew.  Neither 
could  he  tell  why  it  grew  hot  in  his  grasp  as  he 
went  out  of  the  door,  or  whence  came  that  vague 
idea  that  he  had  better  go  back  and  leave  it. 

The  rose  of  the  angel’s  wing  had  folded  itself 
out  of  the  sky  down  into  a tiny  cloud  that 
blushed  on  the  horizon.  Pale  lights  of  green 
and  amber  cradled  it ; the  purple  of  a hill  grew 
soft  beneath  it.  When  Andrew,  walking  down 
the  road,  raised  his  eyes  toward  it  it  sank  slow- 
ly— bright  to  the  last. 

Leaving  the  glow  of  the  west  behind  him  he 
turned  into  the  shadow  of  the  woods.  The  path 
to  the  village  was  cooler  there  and  stiller.  For 
some  distance  it  skirted  the  edge  of  a ravine — * 
an  ugly  place,  worn  perhaps  in  some  long  past 
inundation  of  the  river.  Some  great  rocks 
filled  the  bottom  and  jutted  out  from  the  steep 
sides,  their  edges  sharp  and  jagged.  A rank 
undergrowth  lined  the  chasm ; great  pale  ferns 
and  large-leaved  weeds ; masses  of  briers  trail- 
ing over  gullies,  where  the  dead  leaves  of  years 
were  collected;  trunks  and  branches  of  trees 
fallen  down  and  decaying  where  they  fell,  and 
growths  of  bright  moss  green  upon  them. 

Andrew  stood  a moment  looking  down ; the 
light  coming  through  the  leaves  was  blood-red 
on  the  chasm.  There  were  floating  stories  of 
men  who  had  driven  off  there  years  ago.  Peo- 
ple shunned  the  place  after  dark ; as  well  they 
might,  he  remembered  afterward,  thinking  how 
easy  a thing  it  would  be  to  miss  footing  on  the 
edge ; it  was  slippery  with  the  dead,  brown 
shower  from  the  pines.  She  used  to  be  so  afraid 
to  come  here  to  play — tiny  Prue.  She  was  very 
tiny  then,  for  it  was  many  years  ago.  Once  he 
coaxed  her  to  come  and  look  down,  he  holding 
her  hand  all  the  time.  She  liked  to  have  him 
care  for  her.  She  wasn’t  afraid  to  trust  him 
then.  Now — 
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He  tamed  away  from  the  spot,  walking  rap- 
idly, beating  the  ground  with  his  oaken  cane — 

Now  she  loved  him — that  man — a thief!  Lit- 
tle Prue  so  pure  and  white ! who  used  to  smile 
at  him  and  put  up  her  hand  into  his  arm,  and 
never  mind,  never  think  about  the  shop  or  what 
he  was.  How  dared  the  villain  do  it?  How 
dared  he  make  her  look  at  him  so? — a thief! 
his  eyes  on  fire  at  the  thought.  And  so  she 
might  have  looked  at  him,  Andrew  Kent,  with 
his  rough,  black  hands.  He  sat  down,  cover- 
ing his  face  with  them.  What  mattered  it  that, 
through  all  his  whiteness  and  smooth  words,  the 
soul  of  that  other  was  blacker  than  they  ? She 
did  not  know  it;  she  would  never  believe  it. 
He  knew  how  the  child  might  love,  looking  up 
so — so  as  he  had  6een  her  look  that  day  among 
the  flowers. 

A bit  of  a picture  had  come  to  him  that  morn- 
ing when  he  rode  in  the  blazing  noon:  Prue 
coming  out  to  meet  him  when  he  came  from 
work,  looking  up  in  the  light,  her  eyes  just  so 
blue  and  wide,  pattering  about  the  house  in  her 
child's  way,  singing  in  the  dismal  rooms,  which 
turned  all  at  once  into  brightness,  holding  up  her 
pretty,  tender  face  to  his — his  wife J What  did 
it  come  back  for  ? Who  sent  it  to  torture  him  ? 

Do  you  think  it  strange  that  this  child’s  tiny 
hand  should  lead  him  so — a little  careless  thing, 
coquetting  as  a butterfly  might  do,  and  no  more 
able,  perhaps,  to  understand  the  love  of  a heart 
like  his?  Do  you  wonder  that  the  strong  man 
bowed  there  in  the  twilight  quivered  and  shook 
because  of  her  ? 

A sweet  singer  has  told  us  that  Adam,  look- 
ing into  the  face  of  Eve,  thanked  God  “ that 
rather  Thou  hast  cast  me  out  with  her  than  left 
me  lorn  of  her  in  Paradise.”  Is  manhood  more 
than  God  first  made  it  ? or  love  less  ? 

Andrew  Kent  looked  np  at  last.  “Weak, 
maybe” — muttering  to  himself — “weak  and 
foolish ; but  she— she’s  all  there  was !” 

His  face,  growing  grayer  with  the  twilight, 
hardened.  What  thought  froze  it  so?  Was 
there  any  thing  at  his  side  that  he  looked  round 
shivering  ? “ Oh  my  God !”  clenching  his  hand 
to  quiet  himself;  turning  his  face,  dark  with 
some  mighty  passion,  up  to  the  sky  quivering 
faintly  golden  through  the  leaves — instinctively, 
as  it  seemed. 

Whatever  the  dread  was  it  passed  away  in  a 
few  moments.  His  eyes  only,  still  steady  and 
glowing,  watched  the  lingering  light  beyond  the 
ravine.  His  soul  was  in  the  thick  darkness 
with  God.  He  would  not  have  put  it  in  such 
language.  He  would  only  have  said,  as  he 
muttered  now  and  then  to  himself,  “Little 
Prue!  She’s  all  there  was.  He’s  broken  her 
heart — hers  and  mine.”  Then  again:  “Poor 
little  Prue!  My  pretty  innocent — ” choking 
there  and  hiding  his  face.  He  was  only  a black- 
smith, you  know.  He  had  never  been  taught 
that  such  people  have  no  feeling ; that  if  they 
sleep  well  and  have  plenty  to  eat  they  are— or 
ought  to  be — content.  Will  you  pardon  his  ig- 
norance ? . 


Some  sound  , breaking  upon  his  ear  aroused 
him  at  last — a horse's  hoofs  in  the  distance. 
Again  the  shiver  and  the  dread.  What  stood 
beside  him  ? 

The  sound  clattered  nearer  and  nearer  in  the 
still  air.  He  stood  np,  his  face  paling.  Lean- 
ing forward,  his  eyes  strained  through  the  twi- 
light, he  saw  that  for  which  he  looked — a white 
horse  daintily  treading  the  pine-strewn  road,  his 
rider  playing  idly  with  a whip,  and  a gloved 
hand  upon  the  rein. 

The  oaken  cane  he  held  scorched  Kent’s  hand ; 
his  breath  came  in  gasps ; you  might  have  heard 
his  teeth  grind  against  each  other.  The  sky,  so 
faintly  golden,  was  quivering  into  pallid  gray. 
No  face  with  its  weight  of  passion  was  turned 
up  to  it,  and  it  caught  no  cry  of  need. 

Pennington,  riding  in  his  lazy  way,  watching 
the  flash  of  a ring  upon  his  finger  as  he  thrummed 
6ome  tune  with  his  whip-lash,  caught  a sudden 
rein  upon  his  horse,  and  looked  up  with  an  oath. 
The  creature,  rearing  and  curveting,  shied  to  the 
very  log  that  bounded  the  edge  of  the  ravine. 
Andrew  had  neither  moved  nor  spoken ; it  was 
only  the  sight  of  his  white  set  face,  he  standing 
so  ghost-like  there  under  the  pines*. 

“What  in  the  name  of—” 

Kent  sprang  out  now,  one  hand  on  the  bridle. 
“Stop  a moment !” 

“ Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it,  Smithy?  What  do  you 
want  ? Let  alone  my  horse  1” 

“Not  till  I get  ready.” 

“Is  that  the  game?  We’ll  see!”  taking  the 
long,  light  whip  in  his  other  hand. 

“Put  that  whip  down !” 

He  put  it  down  instinctively  before  the  look 
in  Kent’s  eye. 

“Who  are  you  talking  to?”  said  Penning- 
ton, with  an  insolent  smile. 

“You!  I’ve  got  something  to  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Pennington.” 

The  other  looked  up  quickly.  Scanning 
Kent’s  moveless  face  he  seemed  reassured,  a lit- 
tle anxiety,  perhaps,  settling  in  his  eyes.  An* 
drew  caught  them  with  his  own. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  marry  that  girl  ?”  his  voice 
thick  and  hoarse. 

Pennington  laughed.  “ Oho ! a little  coun- 
try love-scene,  is  it  ? What  is  that  to  you,  my 
good  fellow  ?” 

“Do  you  mean  to  marry  her?” 

“ Who  are  you  talking  about  ? Let  go  that 
bridle !” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  many  her?” 

Pennington  glanced  from  Kent’s  face  down 
to  the  formidable  cane  he  had  stirred  a little 
on  the  ground.  Then  he  coolly  lighted  a cigar 
and  put  it  in  his  mouth. 

“No.” 

What  did  Andrew  Kent’s  rigid  face  mean  ? 
What  would  he  have  done,  springing  forward 
so  ? The  other  turned  white. 

“ By  Jove ! what  are  you  doing?  No  barm 
shall  come  to  the  girl.  Hands  off  there!”  Yet 
he  did  not  dare  to  dismount. 

“What  do  you  mean  then?  What  do  you 
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learn  her  pure  little  face  to  look  at  you  bo  for  ? 
Do  you  think  you’re  fit  to  say  one  word  to  her, 
or  touch  her  hand — you  f” 

Pennington  quailed  a little;  he  could  see 
that. 

“Fit?  somewhat  fitter  than  you,  I fancy,” 
glancing  at  Kent’s  coarse  clothes,  then  back  at 
the  jewel  on  his  own  white  hand.  “ She  thinks 
so  ht  least.” 

Even  his  taunting  laugh  did  not  move  some 
fixed,  deadly  purpose  on  Kent’s  face. 

“ What  have  you  done  all  this  for  ? I will 
know.” 

“Just  as  lief  tell  you — no  objection  at  all,” 
puffed  Pennington,  languidly.  “I  like  to  fool 
with  a pretty  girl— just  as  you  would  if  you 
could  get  the  chance,  I snppose.” 

“You’ll  break  her  heart — her  heart  for  that  ?” 

“Easily  mended,  I guess,”  laughing  in  his 
light  way.  “I  suppose  shell  cry  her  pretty 
eyes  out  for  a fortnight ; but  what  of  it  ? You 
may  try  the  stakes  then,  and  welcome.  Most 
through  holding  that  bridle  ? I intend  to  finish 
my  ride  now — should  be  sorry  to  run  over  you.” 

Andrew  Kent’s  hand  was  like  iron  upon  the 
quivering  horse.  His  face,  in  its  dead  white- 
ness, cowed  the  man  upon  her  into  silence.  He 
raised  his  cane,  feeling  its  weight ; he  measured 
Pennington’s  slight  form  with  his  eye ; he  look- 
ed down  the  chasm  where  the  twilight  was  black- 
ening. It  would  be  but  a moment’s  work.  Horse 
and  rider  would  be  found  below  to-morrow.  An 
accident ; they  had  missed  the  road,  and — so  it 
would  end. 

“ Help  ! Stand  off  there ! What  are  you 
doing?”  Pennington’s  very  lips  were  ashy. 

A silence,  broken  only  by  the  pawing  of  the 
horse’s  impatient  hoofs.  A single  bird  too, 
chirped  in  its  nest  overhead.  The  cold  sweat 
stood  in  great  drops  on  Andrew  Kent’s  forehead. 
He  drew  a long,  gasping  breath. 

“ Great  God !”  throwing  up  the  bridle.  “ Hell 
send  His  own  curse  after  you ; ’tain’t  for  me ! 
Go!  or  I might  do  it — might  kill  you !” 

The  frightened  horse  sprang  away,  her  nos- 
trils quivering,  her  white  hoofs  scarcely  touching 
d*  ground — away  into  the  gloom  that  had  gath- 
ered and  wrapt  the  forest. 

Andrew  stood  a moment  looking  after  her. 
Then  he  turned,  all  weak  as  one  come  from 
some  terrible  conflict,  sinking  down  upon  his 
knees — humbly  as  a child  might  do — down  there 
in  the  thick,  damp  bushes. 

“The  Lord  forgive  me ! I — I didn’t  do  it ! 
I thought  I should,  I — ” And  he  dared  not  so 
much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  toward  Heaven. 

Pacing  back  and  forth  in  front  of  his  own 
gate  an  hour  later,  with  a face  too  white  yet 
for  his  mother’s  eyes,  he  met  Joliffe. 

“ Hilloa,  Kent ! out  for  your  health  ?”  stop- 
ping in  his  inquisitive  way. 

“No.” 

“ Oh  ! out  for  pleasure  maybe?” 

“Yes — yes,”  trying  to  pass  on. 

“I’ll  walk  a jiffy  with  you — blast  this  con- 
foundedly dark  night!  I thought  you  were 


looking  white  as  I came  up.  Several  cases  cf 
sadden  sickn&s  about  town,  they  say.” 

“It’s  the  heat,”  said  Kent.  His  voice  was 
husky  yet. 

“It  is  hot,”  nodded  Joliffe,  turning  up  his 
eye.  “Seen  any  thing  of  Pennington  round 
these  parts  ?” 

“ I saw  him  an  hour  ago,  out  riding  in  the 
woods.” 

“ Fine  looking  chap  Mr.  Pennington ! That** 
pretty  much  of  a horse  too.  He’s  a gentleman 
that  always  has  considerable  of  what  he  wants ; 
and  we  poor  dogs  that  ain’t  so  lucky  have  to 
stand  round,  you  know — have  to  stand  round.” 

Andrew  could  not  help  turning  in  surprise. 
Was  that  conversation  in  the  shop  a dream? 
Joliffe,  perfectly  oblivious  both  of  the  look  and 
the  astonishment,  went  on  talking,  rolling  the 
curious  eye  up  to  Kent’s  face  again. 

“He  hasn’t  been  seen  down  at  the  Cap’n’s 
since  somewhere  along  about  four  o’clock — in- 
terest up  this  way  I take  it,”  laughing. 

Andrew  turned  impatiently.  Some  thought 
of  this  man’s  business  crossed  his  mind.  How 
far  did  that  vision  of  his  ferret  crime  ? Were 
thoughts  unspoken  any  barrier  to  it  ? 

“ You’re  pretty  sure  you  don’t  know  where 
he  is?” 

“I?  to  be  sure  I don’t — I told  you  once!” 
starting  a little.  “I  saw  him  an  hour  ago; 
then  he  was  in  the  woods.  What  more  do  you 
want  to  know  ?” 

“Nothing! — oh  nothing!”  bobbed  Joliffe. 
“ I beg  your  pardon.  I only  wanted  to  ask. 
Folks  down  at  the  tavern  missed  him — that’s 
all.  Popular  gentleman,  you  know.” 

Andrew  made  no  reply.  He  was  watching  a 
figure  that  passed  him  just  then  silently — a wo- 
man ; and  even  through  the  git  om  he  could  see 
that  her  hair  was  black.  She  did  not  recognize 
him.  Her  face,  with  its  dead  white  outline,  was 
bent  as  if  she  listened.  As  Joliffe  spoke — he 
had  not  noticed  her — she  almost  imperceptibly 
slackened  her  pace.  At  the  close  of  his  sentence 
she  drew  her  shawl  about  her  nervously,  and 
walked  on  faster  than  before.  She  came  dimly 
to  Kent’s  troubled  thoughts  that  night.  What 
had  she  to  do  with  them  or  him  ? What  in- 
deed? 

It  must  have  been  past  midnight  when,  tpss- 
ing  on  his  sleepless  bed,  he  heard  a sound  that 
roused  him  quickly.  A long,  low  whistle  in 
the  yard  below.  He  sprang  to  the  window.  A 
short  figure  with  a slouched  hat  stood  down  in 
the  white  moonlight. 

**  What’s  to  pay?” 

| “Nothing  but  the  Devil!”  answered  Joliffe, 
in  a suffocated  growl.  Pennington’s  bolted !” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes:”  his  confidential  tone  now — the  on o 
he  had  used  that  afternoon;  “gone!  he  and 
the  horse — haven’t  been  heard  from  since  dark. 
Have  vou  been  blabbing  ?” 

“I?  No!” 

“Not  a syllable?” 

“As  true  as  there’s  a God  in  heaven.” 
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44  And  you  don’t  know  where  he  is  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know  any  thing  about  him.” 

Joliffe  stood  a moment  looking  up,  then  tam- 
ing cautiously,  slouched  out  of  the  yard  with- 
out a word. 

Of  what  did  the  man  suspect  him  ? Was  the 
mark  of  Cain  upon  his  face  ? Andrew,  in  his 
honest,  happy  life,  had  scarcely  known  what  it 
was  to  count  the  slow  hours  of  a sleepless  night 
before.  This  terrible  thing  which  had  come 
near  to  him  sat  like  a spectre  in  his  silent  room ; 
it  eyed  him  as  some  fixed  and  stony  eye ; it  pur- 
sued him  in  his  vain  attempts  to  rest ; it  held 
him  like  some  grasping  hand ; it  would  not  let 
him  go. 

Murder!  and  with  the  heart  into  which  it 
had  come,  he  had  dared  to  think  her  name — 
had  dared  to  love  her — little  Prue!  4 4 But  I 
didn’t  do  it — God  forgive  me!  God  forgive 
'me!”  muttering  to  himself  now  and  then  as  he 
paced  the  room. 

His  mother,  wakened  from  her  sleep  by  his 
footstep  overhead,  came  up  once  to  his  door. 

44  Nothing’s  the  matter,  mother,  only  I can't 
sleep.” 

44  Are  you  sick,  Andy,  boy  ?”  seeing  his  face. 

44  No,  no.  What  does  every  body  think  I’m 
sick  for  ? There — there,  mother ! don’t  worry. 
Good-night.” 

He  closed  the  door  again,  listening  to  her  as 
she  crept  feebly  down  the  stairs ; listening  as 
if  some  one  were  telling  him  that  she  was  all 
life  held  for  him  now;  and,  as  to  the  added 
question,  the  question  to  which  he  listened  over 
and  over,  which  took  form  after  form.  Did  she 
guess  what  he  might  have  been — what  he  was 
in  the  sight  of  God  ? 

Then,  as  the  night  passed,  his  thoughts  took 
other  shapes.  He  wondered  where  Pennington 
had  gone,  with  a vague  dread,  as  faint  and  impal- 
pable as  the  bars  of  moonlight,  which  turned  his 
face  blue  and  cold  ; whether  he  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  justice,  too ; if  he  and  his  crimes  would 
drop  into  silence  henceforth.  Will  you  believe 
me  if  I tell  you  that  the  thought  caused  him  no 
regret  ? — that  the  picture  of  the  child  came  with 
• it — the  child  with  her  faced  turned  up  among 
the  flowers ; and  he  only  said,  with  something 
in  his  rough  and  common  face  that  transfigured 
it,  44  She  wouldn’t  find  out  what  he  was;  she’d 
better  not  know — she  loves  him!”  Bat  the 
spectre  that  sat  within  the  room  would  not  be 
forgotten.  What  was  he  that  he  should  judge 
that  other,  and  his  sin  ? 

And  so  at  last  the  morning  came.  But 
there  in  the  sunlight,  face  to  face,  with  him  It 
stood.  It  looked  at  him  from  the  brightness 
that  burned  in  the  east.  He  saw  It  in  the  cool 
of  shadows  quivering  under  the  grasses ; in  the 
dew  that  crowned  them  as  they  drooped  ; in  the 
chirpings  of  leaf-hid  birds.  It  called  to  him 
from  the  forest  which  rose  against  the  wanning 
sky — the  forest  from  which  the  gloom  of  the 
night  had  not  faded. 

As  he  went  by  Prue’s  home  on  his  way  to 
work,  turning  away  his  face.  It  asked  him  sorae- 
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thing : — Where  was  Pennington  ? But  It  gave 
him  no  answer.  WhiH  he  was  bending  over 
his  work,  striking  such  mighty  blows  that  morn- 
ing with  his  quick,  nervous  arm,  he  saw  Jo- 
liffe passing  the  shop.  His  walk  was  hurried, 
so  harried  that  he  hardly  stopped  when  he  heard 
his  name  called  suddenly. 

44  What’s  wanted  ?” 

44  Have  you  heard  from  him  ?” 

“Not  a word.” 

Then  Andrew  went  back  to  his  work. 

Where  was  Pennington  ? Perhaps  the  forest, 
from  which  the  gloom  had  not  faded,  could  have 
told  him  ; or  the  dews  which  had  wept  all  night 
among  the  ferns. 

The  day  passed  as  if  there  were  weights  on 
the  hours  and  the  moments  chained.  Whispers 
of  Pennington’s  disappearance  found  their  way 
quickly  from  mouth  to  mouth.  People  won- 
dered, and  gossiped,  and  looked  mysterious. 

44  The  Cap’n”  swore  furiously  at  the  empty  suit 
of  rooms,  and  the  unpaid  bill  running  up  its 
length  in  his  ledger.  Prue  Tyndall  did  not 
come  to  the  post-office,  or  do  her  little  errands 
at  the  store  that  day.  Andrew  beard  her  name 
often,  with  a careless  laugh,  or  a look  of  pity, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Men  cast  sidelong  glances 
at  his  face  so  rigid  over  his  work ; women  looked 
at  him,  nodded  at  each  other,  and  walked  away 
whispering.  The  stagnant  life  of  the  town  had 
nothing  to  do  with  itself  but  pry  into  other  lives. 

This  idle  curiosity  stung  him  to  madness.  He 
hated  the  very  sunlight  that  crept  in  through 
the  crevices  and  peered  about  the  shop,  as  if  it 
had  some  power  to  make  his  soul  transparent. 

He  longed  impatiently  for  the  darkness  of  an- 
other night — better  that,  better  even  the  spectre 
shut  up  in  his  silent  room  than  this.  He 
thought — his  nervous  fancies  growing — that  peo- 
ple eyed  him  coldly,  suspiciously.  Had  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  told  a story?  Did  they 
know  where,  but  for  the  hand  of  God,  that  man 
might  have  been  lying  this  morning  ? Because 
Andrew  Kent’s  honest  eye  had  never  shunned 
the  eye  of  a fellow-creature  before,  the  newness 
of  this  horror  was  all  the  more  horrible  and 
strange. 

It  increased  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  same 
dark  question,  with  its  same  unanswered  mys- 
tery, haunted  him  still.  He  could  not  reason 
with  it.  The  knowledge  that  the  counterfeiter 
must  have  suspected  Jolifife,  and  sought  his  only 
safety  in  flight,  did  not  satisfy  him.  Have  you 
never  seen  the  time  when  the  soundest  of  logic 
and  the  plainest  of  common-sense  was  no  more 
to  yon  than  a child’s  prattle  ? 

Andrew,  on  his  walk  home  to  dinner,  looked, 
and  hated  himself  for  looking,  at  the  brown 
farm-house  with  its  closed  blinds  which  the  treos 
hid  so  silently.  There  was  no  one  stirring 
about  the  place.  The  garden  was  empty ; its 
great  golden  hollyhocks  nodding  in  the  noon,  its 
bells  drooping  in  purple  slumber ; the  lilies  and 
myrtles  hushed  and  warm ; the  starry  blossoms 
of  the  creeper  hanging  motionless.  A haze, 
that  had  thickened  since  morning,  wrapped  the 
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whole — a huge  curtain  with  folds  of  opal  drawn 
silently.  He  looked,  fend  hating  himself  for 
looking,  turned  away.  Passing  the  gate,  some 
one  called  his  name.  He  stopped,  startled. 

“Prue!  I — I didn’t  see  you.” 

She  stood  just  where  the  shade  of  an  old 
apple-tree  was  thickest — a tree  in  whose  hollow 
they  used  to  put  their  little  notes  when  they 
were  children,  and  played  at  love  as  merrily  as 
they  gathered  butter-cups  in  the  field.  A bar 
of  the  murky,  red  sunlight  struck  her  through 
the  leaves,  leaving  burning  lights  upon  her  hair, 
her  face  within  it  showed  pale. 

“ Is — is  this  all  true  about  Mr.  Pennington  ?” 

“Yes;  he’s  gone.” 

Something  in  his  voice  made  her  look  up  into 
his  face — a little  surprise  on  her  own. 

“ Haven’t  they  heard  any  thing  from  him  ?” 

He  shook  bis  head,  moving  his  eyes  from 
hers ; he  could  not  meet  their  look. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  Andrew  ? are  you  sick  ?” 

“Sick?  no!” 

She  stood  plaiting  her  little  white  apron  nerv- 
ously, her  breath  somewhat  quick. 

“ If — if  they’ve  heard  about  Mr.  Pennington, 
will  you  stop  and  tell  me  when  you  come  by  to- 
night?” And  then,  as  before,  she  looked  up 
at  him. 

“Yes,  yes;  I’ll  come,  I — ” 

He  turned — he  broke  away  from  her  rudely 
and  strode  down  the  road.  She  stood  quite 
still,  watching  him  and  wondering.  At  last 
the  golden  haze  wrapped  him  out  of  sight. 

As  the  day  closed  the  sultriness  of  the  air 
became  almost  suffocation.  The  mist,  a dead 
weight,  settled  heavily  to  the  earth ; the  light 
that  filtered  through  it  was  dying  in  the  strug- 
gle ; the  trees  stood  up  dimly  in  it ; the  village 
and  the  river  faded  like  some  mirage.  It  brood- 
ed over  the  swamps  and  sucked  up  poisonous  ! 
vapors  from  them.  A night  which  might  have 
been  filled  with  suicides  and  murders — a night 
for  any  horror.  So  Andrew  thought  as  he  stood 
at  his  shop-door,  his  head  bared  to  the  damps 
that  choked  him. 

Suddenly  the  figure  of  a man  running  up  the 
road  caught  his  eye ; it  was  the  landlord.  There 
were  others  behind  him.  * 

“What’s  the  matter,  Cap’n?” 

“Matter  enough,”  stopping  to  get  breath, 
“though  I don’t  know  as  there’s  any  need  of 
blowing  myself  like  this.” 

“Well,  what?” 

“Oh,  I thought  you  knew,”  he  panted. 

“ Great  row  down  our  way.  There’s  a little 
gal  come  up  to  the  tavern — said  she’d  ben  play- 
in’ in  the  woods,  she  and  a parcel  of  young 
*nns,  and  they  see  somethin’  down  the  gully; 
she  thought  it  was  a horse,  but  whether  it  was 
n horse  or  a man  she  was  too  scart  to  find  out. 
If  it  should  be  that  are  city  chap,  you  know!” 
and  the  Cap’n  started  on  again  as  if  in  some 
manner  that  account  in  the  ledger  was  to  be 
cleared  by  his  keeping  himself  on  full  steam,  or 
as  if  he  expected  Pennington,  dead  or  olive,  to 
vanish  at  the  sight  of  him. 


Rent  was  past  him  in  a moment.  A horrible 
fear  came  upon  him.  A picture  of  the  proud, 
white  horse,  rearing  and  plunging  into  the  twi- 
light, where  the  pine-strewn  ground  was  slip- 
pery. It  was  his  hand  upon  her  rein  from 
which  she  had  struggled  to  get  free.  Had  God 
measured  the  measure  of  his  punishment  full  to 
the  brim  ? 

He  felt  the  mists  cling  to  him  and  chill  him 
as  he  entered  the  shadow  of  the  forest : some 
startled  crows  flew  up  and  away,  cawing  above 
the  trees.  Then  it  was  so  still  that  he  heard  a 
pine-cone  dropping  in  the  bushes.  On  the  spot 
where  he  had  met  Pennington  the  night  before 
something  lay  under  his  feet  and  tripped  him— 
it  was  his  oaken  cane.  He  stooped  and  picked 
it  up ; then,  recoiling  from  the  touch,  threw  it 
far  among  the  underbrush. 

He  went  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  where  he 
had  seen  the  twilight  blackening  last  night — 
why ! was  it  only  last  night  ? He  went  to  the 
edge  of  the  ravine  and  stood  a moment  looking 
down.  Then  he  turned,  followed  a foot-path 
that  wound  steeply  down  the  rocks,  and  came 
at  last  to  the  bottom. 

The  white  horse  had  fallen  heavily  upon  her 
rider.  He  seemed  to  have  straggled  to  get  free 
from  her ; but  the  creature  in  her  dying  agonies 
held  and  crushed  him.  He  lay  among  the  tan- 
gled underbrush  with  which  the  deadliness  of 
the  rocks  was  hidden,  the  weeds  rank  about  him, 
the  dead  leaves  in  the  gullies.  A pallid  fern 
shaded  his  face,  which  was  turned  toward  the 
glowless  west.  His  shapely  hand,  with  the  ring 
upon  it,  was  clenched  over  his  head. 

Andrew’s  face  grew  gray  when  he  saw  it.  He 
knew  what  it  meant.  Had  he  sent  the  man  be- 
fore the  bar  of  God  so  ? 

The  voices  of  the  crowd  down  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ravine  broke  the  hush.  He  knelt  down, 
pushing  back  the  ferns.  All  the  lights  that 
quivered  through  the  mist  from  the  setting  of 
an  unseen  sun  struck  the  face.  Its  ghastliness 
was  horrible.  How  long  had  the  man  struggled 
alone,  and  in  the  night  ? Had  his  lips  stiffened 
so  with  curses  on  them?  The  curses  might 
have  fallen  on  Kent  kneeling  there  beside  him,  , 
so  moveless  was  he.  The  crowd  pressing  up 
through  the  defile  found  him  alone  with  the 
dead — his  dead. 

“ How  long,  now,  might  you  reckon  he’d  ben 
there  ?”  asked  some  one,  breaking  a silence.  f 

“About  twenty-four  hours.”  His  voice  was 
low  and  changed. 

“ Horse  got  scared,  I s’pose.  Terrible  place 
to  go  off— terrible !” 

.At  the  whisper  the  crowd  looked  up  the  height 
silently.  Kent,  still  kneeling  there,  had  not 
turned  his  head. 

“Well,  I hain’t  nothing  to  say.”  It  was 
the  landlord  who  spoke,  coming  up  to  raise 
the  ferns.  “I’ve  found  him  out  now;  but  it 
goes  agin  the  grit  to  call  a dead  man  a thief. 

I reckon  he’s  got  a longer  bill  nor  mine  to  set- 
tle.” 

Kent  looked  round  sharply.  Joliffe  and  two 
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or  three  strangers — officers  of  the  State — stood 
there,  silent  like  the  rest. 

44  William  Watson's  arrested  in  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth  for  forgery,*’  said  one  of 
them  at  last,  clearing  his  throat;  44 but  see- 
ing—” n 

44 Hush!”  It  was  Kent  who  spoke,  sternly. 
44  You  can’t  touch  the  dead.” 

No;  human  justice  had  come  too  late.  What- 
ever the  hidden  crimes  of  the  man  lying  there 
beyond  its  reach,  He  to  whom  vengeance  belong- 
ed knew  them.  And  the  group,  standing  with 
awe-struck  faces,  remembered  that  it  is  a fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

44  Let  me  pass ! Let  me  pass,  I say ! ” 

It  was  a woman '8  voice — a sharp,  wailing 
voice.  At  the  sound  the  crowd  divided,  won- 
dering. Andrew  Kent  heard  it,  and  heard  her 
footsteps  over  the  rocks.  A great  shiver  seized 
him.  He  dared  not  turn  to  see  what  must  be 
seen.  Instinctively  he  dfew  the  fern-leaves  over 
the  dead  man’s  face.  Was  this  a sight  for 
the  child — the  child  with  her  white,  quivering 
lips  ? Some  one  came  up  and  kneeled  beside 
him ; a hand  pushed  away  his  own,  and  tore  up 
the  leaves  that  shaded  the  face  he  tried  to  hide. 
It  must  be — he  must  bear  the  sight.  Where 
was  his  manhood  ? He  turned,  rising  from  his 
knees. 

No;  not  that  one  — not  little  Prue,  thank 
God ! He  knew  the  face — a colorless  face,  with 
the  black  hair  hanging  over  it. 

44  What  are  you  doing  here?”  he  said,  gently. 

44  What  am  I doing?  Haven’t  I the  right? 
I am  his  wife.” 

She  knelt  down  where  Andrew  had  knelt, 
and  laid  the  dead  man's  head  upon  her  lap. 
She  passed  her  hand  over  his  forehead  tender- 
ly, as  one  might  soothe  a child  to  sleep.  She 
whispered  his  name  once  only,  and  those  stand- 
ing nearest  to  her  could  not  hear  it.  Then  bow- 
ing her  head,  so  that  her  long,  dark  hair  hid 
both  her  own  face  and  his,  she  clasped  her  hands 
upon  her  forehead,  and  sat  so,  looking  down. 
She  did  not  move,  nor  sob,  nor  cry  out.  Per- 
fectly still  she  sat  so,  looking  down. 

Andrew  moved  away  reverently.  Even  Jo- 
liffe  took  off  his  hat.  It  was  so  still  that  they 
heard  the  rustle  of  a startled  rabbit  in  the  moss. 
The  men  exchanged  glances  at  last,  growing 
uneasy.  Some  woman  standing  at  a distance 
sobbed  aloud.  The  landlord  went  up,  half  ir- 
resolute. 

4 4 Come  now,  I wouldn’t  take  on  so,”  his 
rough,  good-natured  voice  a little  husky;  4 4 see- 
in*  he’d  treated  yer  so,  I wouldn’t — I wouldn’t 
really.” 

A Roman  matron  might  have  looked  as  she 
looked,  turning  up  her  tearless  eyes. 

44  But  I love  him,”  she  said.  Then  she  bent 
her  face  again,  her  hair  sweeping  over  it  and 
over  her  husband’s. 

The  light  that  trembled  like  some  struggling 
rainbow  through  the  mist  grew  faint,  and  faded 
out  of  the  ruined  chasm;  the  trees  that  had 
mouldered  where  they  fell,  the  patches  of  gaudy 
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moss,  the  growth  of  brambles,  and  the  leaves 
dead  in  the  gullies  lay  in  shadow ; the  outline 
of  the  heights  above  was  dimming.  But  the 
woman  there  in  the  twilight,  with  her  hands 
clasped  upon  her  forehead,  had  not  moved  or 
spoken.  Joliffe  went  up  and  touched  her  shoul- 
der. She  started,  the  look  of  a tiger  in  her 
eyes. 

44  You  sha’n’t  touch  him.  Your  laws  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him  now — he’s  mine .” 

44  It  ain’t  that  I’ve  come  for,  woman.  I can't 
arrest  a dead  body.  But  the  folks  want  to  move 
him.  You  can’t  sit  here  all  night,  you  know* 
spoken  gently,  though ; as  gently  as  Joliffe  could 
speak  perhaps. 

She  looked  about  her  at  that,  scanning  every 
face.  Then  she  rose  and  stood  where  she  had 
knelt,  silently.  They  raised  him  gently — Kent 
and  Joliffe — and  bore  him  out  of  the  ravine; 
the  woman,  like  some  voiceless  shadow,  walked 
beside  them ; the  crowd  followed  slowly.  Up 
by  a winding  road  through  the  forest,  and  so 
out  upon  the  purple  flats  from  which  the  fog 
was  clearing.  They  reached  the  tavern  at  last ; 
they  took  him  to  his  own  rooms,  and  left  him 
alone  with  his  wife. 

“Kent,”  whispered  Joliffe  in  his  ear,  as  he 
turned  away,  44  if  you  were  most  men  I should 
suspect  you  had  a hand  in  this  business.” 

Andrew  stopped — looked  at  him  savagely. 

44  Oh,  I didn’t  say  I did,  did  I ? I only  took 
the  opportunity  of  telling  you  you  wouldn’t  do 
for  my  trade  with  that  face  of  yours — good  as  a 
newspaper  any  day.” 

He  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  reply  on  Kent’s 
lips,  but  winking  till  he  winked  himself  dizzy, 
walked  away.  Like  some  bird  of  ill-omen,  he 
disappeared  where  the  night  was  darkest,  and 
Andrew  saw  him  no  more. 

The  road,  darkening  before  him  as  he  went 
home  in  his  blind  way,  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
took  before  he  knew  it  a curve — the  curve  he 
dreaded.  Every  step  of  the  way  since  he  left 
the  tavern  he  had  seen  but  this  one  shadowed 
winding  and  the  house  beyond.  He  would  have 
gone  away  from  it.  He  would  have  walked  till 
he  was  foot-sore  if  he  might  have  escaped  it. 

He  heaped  miles  upon  miles  in  his  fancy  be- 
tween it  and  him.  But  he  had  promised  her. 
Free-will,  was  it?  He  could  see  nothing  but 
the  hand  of  an  avenger;  erring,  perhaps,  as  many 
a better  theologian  than  he  has  done.  Why  was 
this  brought  upon  him  of  all  the  world  ? Why 
was  he  chosen  to  break  her  heart  ? 

His  eyes,  as  I said,  were  on  the  ground.  So, 
coming  suddenly  to  that  bend  in  the  road,  he 
started  at  the  apparition  of  a little  figure  stand- 
ing there  alone  and  still.  He  had  almost  touched 
her  before  he  saw. 

44  Prue ! you  out  here  in  the  damp  ?” 

44  Yes,”  turning  and  walking  by  his  side.  44 1 
haven't  seen  any  one  who  could  tell.  They  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Pennington?” 

No  answer. 

44 Tell  me,  Andrew,  don't  you  know?” 

44  Know  ? Ye6,”  as  if  by  a mighty  effort.  41 1 
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can’t  tell  yon  a lie,  Prne ; they  hare  heard  from 
him.” 

She  was  silent  a moment ; so  was  he. 

“Well?”  at  last. 

44  His  horse — you  know  what  it  was  ?” 

“Yes.” 

44  His  horse  was — got  frightened  in  the  woods 
last  night,  and — she  went  over  the  rocks.” 

An  exclamation — some  low  cry  of  horror  from 
the  girl  made  him  dumb.  At  her  voice,  telling 
him  to  go  on,  he  roused,  Bpeaking  almost  under 
his  breath. 

44  We  found  him  there  to-night ; he  must  have 
been  dead  a long  time.” 

He  had  not  once  looked  at  her  face  : he  did 
not  now.  But  he  could  feel  her  shiver.” 

44  Dead /”  and  she  said  no  more. 

“Have  you  told  me  all,  Andrew?”  stopping 
at  the  gate. 

4 4 No” — his  breath  sharp. 

44 1 want  to  hear  it — the  whole.” 

She  caught  his  eyes  then  ; her  own  were  dark 
with  a sort  of  horror. 

<4Don’t,Prue;  don’t  ask  me!  I’d  rather  some- 
body else  would  tell  you.” 

44 1 want  to  know  now.” 

Which  of  the  two,  think  you,  was  the  martyr 
at  that  moment  ? 

“I  didn’t  think  I could  have  told  you.  I 
hoped  you  needn’t  know.  He  was  a forger — 
the  officers  were  there.” 

He  wrenched  the  words  out  slowly,  one  by 
one.  He  was  breaking  her  heart,  he  thought, 
at  each — his  little  Prue’s  heart.  He  could  see 
her  face  pale  whiter  than  before ; she  hid  it  on 
the  gate;  standing  there  like  some  bruised  flower, 
quivering  in  the  chill  of  the  night-wind.  He 
would  have  left  her  so.  An  Israelite  might  have 
profaned  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  less  sacrilege 
than  he  could  stand  there,  as  he  saw  himself. 
But  she  called  him  back. 

44  What  was  this  about  a woman,  Andrew? 
I heard  some  one  talking  as  they  went  by.  I 
asked  them,  but  they  didn’t  hear  me.” 

44  Must  I tell  you?” 

4 4 Yes.”  She  spoke  imperiously. 

44  It  was  his  wife.” 

“His  wife?” 

She  echoed  the  words;  the  horror  that  had 
been  in  her  eyes  seeming  to  chill  her,  from  the 
hair  that  fluttered  and  lay  motionless  on  her 
forehead  to  her  very  hands  crossed  one  into  the 
other. 

“Prue!  little  Prue ! I couldn’t  bear  to  hurt 
you,”  his  voice  like  one  in  actual  pain.  44 1 
couldn’t  bear  to,  I didn’t  mean  to  I I’d  be  a 
comfort  to  you,  if  you’ll  let  me,  but  I haven't 
any  thing  to  say — I don’t  know  how.” 

And  so  he  broke  away  from  her,  as  he  had 
done  once  before,  and  left  her  standing  quite 
alone  in  the  night.  The  girl  did  not  watch  him 
now  as  he  walked  away.  She  opened  the  gate, 
went  into  the  little  yard,  and  threw  herself  down 
under  the  trees  where  the  grass  was  cool,  with  a 
burst  of  sobbing  like  a child  in  grief. 

And  Andrew  ? 


His  mother,  waiting  and  watching  for  him, 
found  him  at  last  pacing  back  and  forth  in  from 
of  the  house.  He  might  have  paced  there  till 
the  morning  if  she  had  not  called  him. 

44  Andy ! Andy ! what  are  ye  doing?  Ain’t 
you  cornin’  in  ?” 

He  stopped.  “Coming  in?”  The  thought 
had  not  occurred  to  him  before. 

44 It's  lone  waitin'  for  you,  my  boy;  and 
Molly  hain’t  had  her  supper.” 

“Molly?  Oh  yes,  I forgot.” 

He  came  in,  patting  the  old  dog  that  walked 
sedately  by  him — mechanically  as  it  seemed. 
His  mother  went  with  him  to  the  stable.  The 
sight  of  his  face  stopped  for  a moment  her  usual 
garrulity.  She  stood  puzzled,  watching  him  in 
his  work  about  the  barn.  He  made  the  horse’s 
bed ; tossed  down  her  hay ; and  then  went  into 
the  stall,  the  creature  turning  her  head  and 
whinnying  after  him.  He  stopped  a moment  to 
pat  her  neck  and  forehead.  The  horse  rubbed 
her  nose  against  him  joyfully,  her  soft,  dumb 
eyes  as  full  of  affection  as  any  language  could 
have  been.  Andrew  put  his  arms  round  her 
neck  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a boy. 

44  Eh,  Molly ! old  girl,  you  love  me ! You  /" 

The  light  of  the  lantern  swinging  on  his  arm 
was  full  in  his  face  just  then.  He  turned  away 
abruptly,  so  that  his  mother  could  not  see  it. 

4 4 Andy!  why,  Andy !”  after  a silence;  “what 
are  you  doing  there  ?” 

“ Mixing  Molly’s  meal,  to  be  sure,  mother.” 

4 4 Meal?  it’s  saw-dust  out  of  the  little  back 
shed.  I didn’t  know  what  you  was  up  to." 

44  Saw-dust ! why  so  it  is  saw-dust ! I guess 
I've  lost  my  wits,  mother.” 

He  put  the  pail  down,  laughing  long  and 
loud. 

44 1 like  to  see  that,”  nodded  the  old  woman, 
looking  half  frightened,  though,  at  the  sound ; 
“ye've  ben  so  down  in  the  mouth  of  late.” 

He  laughed  again,  the  nervous,  hollow  laugh. 

44  Saw-dust ! Yes,  ha ! ha ! good  joke,  isn’t  it, 
mother?  Did  you  think  I was  goin’  to  choke 
you,  Moll — poison  you,  maybe!” 

Then  he  went  up  stairs  for  the  meal.  After 
that  he  locked  the  doors  for  the  night.  His 
mother  helped  him,  seeing  how  wearily  he 
walked ; the  very  bolt  upon  the  door  he  drew 
with  an  effort.  Are  these  trivial  things  I tell 
you  ? I see  a tragedy  in  them. 

44  No  supper,  Andy  ?”  seeing  that  he  did  not 
goin. 

“No — no — I guess  not,  mother — not  just 
now.” 

“What's  this  talk  about  that  city  feller,” 
sitting  down  on  the  porch  he  was  pacing  in  his 
restless  way.  4 4 I've  ben  waitin’  till  you  got 
through  the  work,  and  was  kinder  settled,  afore 
I asked.  Is  it  all  true,  about  his  tumblin’  down 
the  gully,  and  turnin’  out  a rascally  thief,  and 
havin'  a deserted  wife,  and  what  not  ? That’s 
what  the  folks  has  ben  jabberin’  on  past  here.” 

“Yes;  all  true.” 

44  How  fast  you’re  walkin’,  Andy,  it  raises  a 
terrible  breeze ! Well,  I never ! I wouldn’t  ha’ 
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thought  it,  reely ; though  I alters  did  say  he’d 
turn  out  somethin’  he  didn’t  set  up  to  be.  I am 
sorry  though  for  the  gal — Prue  Tyndall,  I mean. 
Folks  say  she  hain’t  ben  seen  sence,  and  it’s  cut 
her  dreadful.  She  was  as  smart  an’  pinky  a lit- 
tle creetur  as  I want  to  see,  and  makes  as  good 
butter  as  her  mother,  to  say  nothin’  of  her  head 
bein’  uncommon  for  a chick  o’  her  years.  And 
to  think  of  her  throwin’  herself  away  on  a miser- 
able dead  scamp,  when  so  many  as  he  wasn’t  fit 
vo  look  at  would  ha’  made  good  husbands  for 
her,  any  one  on  ’em ; though,  to  be  sure,  Andy, 
I might  have  my  choice  on  ’em.” 

The  old  woman’s  chuckling  laugh  over  what 
she  considered  an  excellent  joke  broke  off  sud- 
denly. Andrew  had  stopped  his  walk. 

“ Don’t,  mother  2 don’t  talk  about  her  so ; I 
can’t  bear  it!” 

“ Andy !”  She  came  up,  anxiously  touching 
her  hand  to  his  heated  forehead.  “Andy, 
what  ails  you  ?” 

“ Nothing,  mother.  Don’t ! Let  me  be !” 

But  he  could  not  deceive  his  mother  any  lon- 
ger. She  wrung  her  hands,  her  aged  voice 
breaking  into  a cry : 

“ It — it  ain’t  her  t Oh,  Andy ! Ob,  my  boy 
— my  poor  boy !” 

He  groaned  aloud,  but  made  her  no  other 
answer. 

“She  sha’n’t  turn  you  off!  She  sha’n’t,  I 
say ! She’s  a little  deceitful  minx ! She  ain’t 
fit  for  you  to  think  on  !” 

“Hush,  mother!  don’t  you  say  one  word 
against  her.  It  ain’t  her  fault.  She  can’t  care 
for  me.  It  ain’t  her  fault” — choking. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  hurt  ye,  Andy.  I won’t 
say  it  again.” 

She  came  up  and  put  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

“ My  poor  boy ! My  poor,  poor  boy  i” 

But  even  his  mother  could  not  comfort  him. 
For  so  many  years  she  had  been  to  him  first, 
and  all ; he  had  kept  no  grief  from  her.  But 
this  which  had  come  between  them — this  she 
could  not  touch.  Even  she  must  be  shut  out. 
He  must  be  alone  with  it. 

“ There— there,  mother!  Don’t.  Let  me 
go!” 

And  he  went ; he  tore  himself  away  from  her, 
and  of%  out  into  the  fields,  where  the  night  was 
still. 

Only  a working  man,  you  know — a very  com- 
mon man.  But  the  hand  of  God  had  fallen 
heavily  upon  him.  There,  thrown  down  among 
the  long,  wet  grass,  his  face  hidden  from  all  the 
world,  he  wrestled  with  it  as  Jacob  might  have 
wrestled  of  old. 

Pennington — for  so  the  villagers  still  called 
him,  with  a sort  of  charity  to  the  dead — was 
buried  the  following  day.  Seldom  had  the 
place  been  stirred  to  such  unusual  interest  as 
by  the  events  connected  with  him ; and  that  sort 
of  curiosity  which  gloats  over  any  excitement, 
even  the  most  horrible,  filled  up  a long  funeral 
procession  that  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

Perhaps  two  only,  out  of  the  whole,  were 
prompted  by  other  motives.  One  was  the  forg- 


• 

er’s  widow.  She  had  scarcely  left  him  since  she 
found  him  lying  among  the  ferns.  She  followed 
him  to  the  lonely  grave,  which  they  had  prepared 
in  a remote  corner  of  the  burial-ground,  in  the 
same  stony  quiet  with  which  sho  had  followed 
him  out  of  the  chasm  the  night  before — his  only 
mourner.  The  other  was  Andrew  Kent.  Peo- 
ple noticed  only  his  haggard  face,  and  some 
strange  determination  in  his  eyes,  as  he  bore 
the  dead  man  to  his  resting-place.  They  no- 
ticed, and  wondered,  and  forgot.  Whatever 
agony  every  toll  of  that  funeral-bell  seared  hot 
and  deep  into  his  soul,  God  only  knew  it. 
Whatever  terrible  sense  of  justice  there  was  that 
made  each  last  rite  he  could  perform  for  the 
criminal  a stern  duty — sacred  as  if  at  God’s 
command — none  guessed  it. 

“I  shouldn’t  ha’  thought,”  said  the  Cap’n  to 
his  next  neighbor,  in  a whisper,  out  of  respect 
to  the  occasion — “ I shouldn’t  ha’  thought  it  of 
him,  reely.  Of  all  on  us,  except  myself— which, 
seein’  the  man’s  dead,  I mean  to  forgive  and 
forget — Andrew  Kent’s  got  the  most  to  lay  up 
agin  him,  if  folks  say  true  about  the  gal.  Look 
at  him,  though,  cariyin*  of  that  are  body — pretty 
considerable  weight  the  chap  was,  too — and  tak- 
in*  the  overlook  of  every  thing,  as  ef  he’d  ben  a 
fust  cousin.  Well-meaning  foliar,  Andrew — 
takes  after  the  father;  the  old  man  was  alters 
doin’  a job  for  somebody  else.” 

All  the  sunshine  of  the  garish  day  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  the  grave,  by  which  they  stopped 
at  last.  Andrew  shivered  as  he  saw  that  solita- 
ry woman  standing  in  it  so  motionless;  she 
might  have  been  dead  herself.  Her  face  was 
rigid ; her  eyes,  perhaps,  saw  nothing.  It  was 
only  when  they  would  have  let  the  coffin  gently 
down  that  she  started,  some  wild  light  in  her 
face.  Andrew’s  hand  caught  her.  Would  Bhe 
have  sprang  into  the  grave  ? He  could  not  tell. 
She  was  quiet  under  his  touch,  and  stood  as  be- 
fore. The  crowd  broke  up  at  last.  Only  the 
sexton  lingered  about  among  the  graves  with 
his  spade.  Andrew  was  left  alone  with  her. 

“I’m  sorry  for  you,”  he  said,  gently. 

She  looked  up  for  the  first  time  into  his  face 
with  her  dry,  fixed  eyes. 

* ‘ Are  you  ? I loved  him.” 

He  dared  not  answer. 

“He  went  away  from  me,”  she  said,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself.  “ He  went  away  and  left 
me ; but  he’s  dead  now — he  was  my  husband.” 

The  words  ended  in  a long,  smothered  cry — 
a cry  from  something  imprisoned  behind  her 
stony  face;  as  if  the  face  might  be  dead,  but 
her  soul  had  not  freed  itself.  It  seemed  to 
chill  all  the  light  that  touched,  but  fell  away 
from  her.  Andrew  fancied  the  very  sky  of 
warm,  bright  blue  paled  where  she  stood  against 
it,  her  black  hair  motionless  on  her  forehead, 
her  features  sharp. 

“ I wish  I could  help  you,”  he  said  at  last. 

There  might  have  been  the  faintest  quiver  on 
her  lips  then. 

4 1 The  time’s  past  for  that.  I’ve  lived  through 
a great  deal.  It  doesn’t  matter  so  much  what’s 
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left  now,  only  — I came  here  to  find  him” — re- 
turning to  her  musing  way — 44  I came  to  find 
him — I did  hope  he  wouldn’t  send  me  off.  And 
so  this  is  all !”  looking  down  into  the  grave. 

Andrew  thought  how  she  would  have  cursed 
him  at  that  moment  if  she  had  known  what  he 
was.  The  sexton,  growing  impatient,  came  up 
then  to  begin  his  work. 

44  Come,  it’s  no  place  for  you,”  said  Kent,  in 
his  troubled  tones.  44  Where  are  you  going?” 

But  she  turned  from  him  and  from  the  grave, 
and  without  a word  or  one  look  behind  her, 
walked  rapidly  away.  Andrew  watched  her 
dark  figure  passing  under  the  grave-yard  trees 
— the  mournful  trees  that  so  well  suited  it.  It 
went  out  upon  the  street  then,  and  down  the  dull, 
hot  sands  that  stretched  toward  the  city,  where 
it  disappeared. 

As  Andrew  passed  by  the  tavern  on  his  way 
home  some  one  called  him.  The  farmer — it 
was  Prue's  father — came  up  fumbling  in  his 
pockets. 

“Prue  sent  some  nonsense  or  other  down  to 
you,”  he  said,  turning  something  in  his  hands, 
44  I meant  to  give  it  to  you  at  the  funeral — didn’t 
get  a chance  though.” 

He  held  up  a tiny,  folded  paper.  Andrew’s 
hand  shook  as  he  took  it. 

44  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tyndall,  thank  you and 
he  walked  on  hastily. 

A bit  of  a note  with  his  name  upon  it,  in 
Prue’s  little  district-schoolish  hand;  but  most 
wonderful  and  graceful  was  the  hand  to  him. 
He  did  not  open  it  till  he  reached  a solitary 
place  in  the  road  where  no  one  could  Bee  him. 
Then  he  read  it,  slowly : 

“Drab  Akdbbw,— I want  to  see  you' Just  a minute. 
Will  you  come  over  to-night?  Protl*’ 

The  night  came  and  Andrew  went.  He 
found  her  in  the  garden  again,  where  the  even- 
ing light  was  touching  the  flowers  of  gold  and 
purple  and  crimson,  and  the  white  of  the  lilies 
as  before.  But  now  she  stood  alone — the  starry 
vine,  too,  had  drooped  under  the  sun.  She 
came  up  when  she  saw  him,  meeting  him  at  the 
gate. 

“It’s  kind  in  you  to  come,”  she  said.  44 1 
was  afraid  you  wouldn’t.” 

She  wore  some  quiet  dress,  and  had  neglect- 
ed to  add  to  it  any  of  the  bits  of  bright  ribbon 
that  had  so  well  suited  her  little  coquettish  face. 
But  the  coquetry  was  all  forgotten  now;  the 
color  in  her  cheeks  was  faint — almost  faded. 
Yet  in  this  quiet  sadness  there  was  something 
so  new,  so  womanly,  such  a plaintive  pleading. 
Andrew  could  not  speak.  She  led  the  way 
down  to  the  old  stone -wall  that  bounded  the 
garden,  and  they  sat  down  there  together. 

44 1 want  to  tell  you  something,”  began  Prue. 
But  there  she  stopped,  twisting  her  little  hands 
nervously  one  into  the  other. 

44  Well — you  ain’t  afraid  of  me,  Prue  ?” 

44  N-no.  Only  don’t  look  so  at  me.” 

Andrew  turned  away  his  face.  The  pure 
white  outline  of  hers  flushed  a little. 

44 1 know  just  what  you’ll  think  of  me,”  she 


said;  44  but  it  won’t  be  so  bad  as  what  you  think 
now.  I can’t  bear  to  have  you  think  what  you 
think  now.” 

A silence,  which  the  rustle  of  the  applet 
boughs  over  her  head  only  broke.  Then  she 
looked  up,  her  cheeks  all  crimson. 

44  You  thought  I loved  that  man. — I didn’t.” 

A shot  might  have  struck  Andrew  Kent,  he 
started  so. 

44  You — you  didn’t  love  him  !” 

44 No!”  said  Prue,  striking  her  little  hands 
vehemently  together;  44 no,  I never  cared  any 
thing  about  him.  And  it’s  the  more  shame  to 
me.  I was  a little,  vain,  silly  thing,  and  I 
liked  it  because  he  flattered  me,  and  made  the 
girls  talk.  I was  mad  when  he  went  off,  though” 
— nodding  a little — 44  because  I knew  people 
would  say  such  things  about  me.  I was  fright- 
ened half  to  death  when  I heard  about  his  going 
down  on  the  rocks  there— it  came  so  all  in  a 
flash,  and  ’twas  only  that  night  he’d  been  pick- 
ing flowers  here.  But  when  I found  out  what 
he  was — and  to  think  I’d  ever  let  him  touch  my 
band,  and  to  think  I’d  carried  on  so  with  him, 
and  let  people  think  I liked  him— oh,  Andrew ! 
it  was  terrible ! terrible ! It’s  just  about  made 
me  sick.  Mother  says  I look  as  if  I’d  been  out 
bleaching  for  a week.” 

She  tried  to  laugh,  putting  up  her  hand  to 
wipe  away  some  bright,  repentant  tears  that 
wonld  persist  in  having  their  own  way. 

44  And  so  you  see,  Andrew,  I was  ashamed 
to  have  you  believe  I cared  for  him.  Ugh ! it 
makes  me  cold  every  time  I think  of  his  name; 
and  that’s  why  I sent  for  you.  I expect  you’ll 
hate  me — I deserve  it.  I was  a little  foolish, 
willful  thing.  I — ” 

Just  the  prettiest  little  sob  choked  her  words. 
Andrew  could  see  her  quiver  to  keep  it  back. 

44 1 hate  you,  Prue  ? I — ?” 

Prue  stopped  crying.  She  bent  down  and 
picked  up  a clover  blossom  that  grew  at  her 
feet. 

44 1 used  to  think,”  said  Andrew,  in  a stifled 
whisper,  every  muscle  on  his  forehead  strained 
like  iron — 44 1 used  to  think  a great  while  ago 
that  maybe,  sometime,  after  a great  while,  you 
know,  you’d  care  a little  about  me.  Won’t  you 
tell  me,  Prue?  I should  just  like  it  to  think 
about.  Do  you  suppose  you  ever  could  ?” 

44 1 rather  think  I could,”  said  Prue,  with  an- 
other little  nod,  biting  all  the  crimson  off  from 
her  clover. 

Do  you  blame  Andrew  Kent  that  for  a while 
he  forgot  every  thing  but  the  pretty,  flushed  face 
turned  up  to  his  ? — that  the  child  sitting  there 
on  the  old  stone-wall,  with  the  shadows  from 
the  apple-boughs  tremulous  on  her  bright  hair, 
should  shut  out  all  the  world  besides,  and  all 
the  Past,  with  it  ? 

It  came  back  to  him  at  last  like  some  terrible 
dream.  He  started  at  it,  and  shrank  from  the 
touch  of  her  hand  in  his. 

44  Prue,  I ain’t  fit ! I forgot — I forgot  it  all ! 
Oh  my  God !” 

The  girl  standing  there,  wi^i  all  the  light 
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quivering  out  of  her  face,  could  not  soothe  him. 
Her  touch  was  fire  in  his  veins.  He  trembled 
at  her  voice. 

“But  Andrew” — at  last — “you  haven’t  told 
me  what  it  is  I’ve  a right  to  know.  I love  you.” 

She  loved  him — a murderer ! 

He  stood  up  at  that  He  folded  his  great 
brawny  arms  tightly,  and  looked  down  into  her 
eyes.  He  held  them  fast;  he  would  not  let 
them  go.  He  read  -every  thought  of  the  girl’s 
soul  mirrored  m them.  And  standing  so  he 
told  her  all  his  story. 

If  the  clear,  soft  eyes  had  onoe  turned  from 
him — But  she  stood  quite  still,  by  the  mossy 
wall.  She  did  not  shrink,  or  falter,  or  freeze 
into  her  old,  coquettish  pride.  Her  face  had 
caught  some  beautiful  trust,  as  pure  and  sweet 
as  the  wind  that  toyed  with  her  falling  hair. 
When  he  had  finished  she  went  up  to  him, 
speaking  very  softly : 

“ But  you  didn’t  do  it,  Andrew,”  she  said. 

It  was  on  a certain  day  in  September  that 
Andrew  Kent  and  old  Molly  jogged  along  to- 
gether again  over  that  sandy  road,  the  bluest 
of  6kies  above  them,  and  the  freshest  of  winds 
frolicking  about  them.  It  was  no  lazy  summer 
panting — this  wind ; neither  was  it  one  of  your 
crabbed  northeasters,  whose  wont  it  is  to  con- 
vert you  into  a misanthrope  in  half  an  hour. 
Nothing  of  either  sort.  It  was  a mad,  rollick- 
ing, rolling,  cheery  wind,  with  just  sting  enough 
to  be  exhilarating,  and  just  softness  enough  to  beg 
pardon  for  the  sting.  It  inflicted  the  merriest 
chastisement  on  the  short,  crisp  grass,  that  ob- 
stinately refused  to  bend  in  obeisance  at  its  nod; 
it  played  the  sauciest  jokes  on  the  trees  that 
were  preparing  solemnly  for  their  gorgeous  dye- 
ing ; it  kept  Molly  in  the  most  constant  and  in- 
tense excitement  by  blowing  her  mane  into  her 
eyes,  and  blowing  it  in  again  as  fast  as  she  nod- 
ded it  out;  it  caught  Andrew’s  hat  off,  and 
whizzed  about  his  ears,  and  pulled  his  whiskers ; 
it  lay  in  wait  for  him  at  the  corners,  and  blew 
the  dust  into  his  eyes,  and  filled  his  wagon  with 
showers  of  leaves. 

“ None  of  your  tricks,  my  fine  fellow !”  laugh- 
ing like  any  boy;  “you  won’t  have  the  chance 
much  longer.”  He  drew  the  lash  sharply  round 
Molly’s  ears,  and  she  trotted  off  homeward 
briskly. 

Horae ! I wish,  you  could  have  seen  Andrew 
just  then.  I wish  you  could  have  seen  his  eyes 
soften  and  brighten,  and  that  tenderness  melt- 
ing his  face : none  the  less  manly  was  the  face 
for  it,  either.  He  had  been  away  from  it  only 
one  day,  but  the  sense  of  distance  had  trebled 
the  time  to  him. 

He  had  been  to  the  city,  as  yon  might  know 
from  a look  in  his  wagon.  There  was  the  bar- 
rel of  flour  for  the  winter,  the  bag  of  coffee  and 
bundles  of  sugar;  warm,  golden  squashes  too, 
and  a basket  of  the  roundest,  reddest  cranber- 
ries— for,  like  many  another  country  town,  the 
most  common  produce  of  this  place  could  be 
found  cheaper  in  the  city.  But  best  of  all,  in 


Andrew’s  eyes,  was  a little  parcel  of  tea — none 
of  the  herb-mixtures  which  the  village  shopman 
dignified  by  that  title,  but  the  sweetest  and  spi- 
ciest of  Oolong.  Prue  had  a fancy  for  nice  tea ; 
moreover,  she  had  such  a way  of  sitting  up  be- 
hind the  great  tea-pot,  tasting  it  and  sipping  it 
with  her  head  on  one  side,  making  about  as 
grave  a connoisseur  as  a canary  might.  Then 
her  hands  used  to  look  so  pink  and  pretty  when 
she  poured  it  out ; and  she  uttered  such  dainty 
little  screams  when  it  was  too  hot ; and  nodded 
such  thanks  over  at  Andrew,  with  that  willful 
hair  that  would  fall  into  her  eyes,  just  shading 
them  a little.  I wonder  if  she  knew  she  never 
looked  prettier  in  her  life  than  she  did  then — 
this  tiny  Prue  1 

Then  there  were  sundry  other  bundles  that 
Andrew  kept  his  eye  upon  every  fifteen  min- 
utes, as  if  he  thought  they  might  be  spirited 
away ; a dress  for  Prue — some  soft  crimson  stuff, 
in  which  he  liked  best  to  see  her,  and,  safely 
wrapped  in  papers  of  whitest  tissue,  lay  bits  of 
ribbon,  their  colors  warm  and  bright.  Once  in 
a while  she  affected  a little  matronly  importance 
of  leaving  off  such  ornaments,  but  somehow  or 
other  they  found  their  way  back  again  before 
long,  to  nestle  in  her  hair  and  at  her  throat, 
just  as  they  did  when  6he  was  a girl,  which  was 
so  very  long  ago,  you  know.  Ah!  Andrew 
knew  what  would  please  her,  you  may  depend 
upon  it. 

The  glow  which  came  into  his  face  as  he 
turned  the  corner  and  came  in  sight  of  his 
home  might  almost  have  blinded  you  to  the 
change  upon  it.  For  a change  there  was  since 
that  other  ride  with  Molly  on  a summer’s  noon. 
It  was  graver,  and  there  were  lines  in  his  fore- 
head ; something  about  his  mouth  spoke  the 
look  of  a soul  which  has  been  in  deep  waters. 
Such  a look  may  tell  a story  either  of  sin  or 
suffering.  Though  both  had  left  their  marks 
on  this  man’s  face,  yet  there  was  a smile  there 
that  made  you  think  only  of  the  suffering,  and 
that  not  sadly.  It  was  the  smile  of  one  who 
has  struggled  fiercely  in  a combat,  and  who  wore 
the  crown  of  a victor.  Yet  he  did  not  dare  to 
think  he  wore  it.  Before  the  God  whom  he 
had  offended  he  thought  to  walk  softly  all  his 
days  in  the  bitterness  of  his  bouI.  Perhaps  the 
hand  of  the  child  in  whose  sight  his  brows  were 
most  kingly  to  receive  it,  might  point  it  out  to 
him  at  last,  beyond  all  doubt  or  fear. 

Molly  stopped  of  her  own  accord  at  the  gate, 
and  had  twice  to  remind  her  master  that  it  was 
closed,  by  twisting  her  meek  head  round  to  look 
into  his  face,  before  she  could  persuade  him  to 
take  his  eyes  off  from  the  house.  For  Prue 
stood  on  the  porch  watching  for  him,  a little 
rosy  cape  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  the  wind 
tossing  her  hair  all  over  her  face.  She  ran 
down  to  meet  him. 

“ You  said  I might  open  the  gate,  Andy.” 

“No,  no,  Prue;,  why,  you  couldn’t  stir  it, 
little  woman !” 

“But  I can, ’’said  Prue,  tugging  away  with  both 
her  little  hands,  her  cape  blown  back,  and  the 
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sleeve  falling  off  from  her  rounded  arm.  “ There ! 
will  you  believe  your  grandmother  next  time  ? 
Now!1’ 

He  was  out  of  the  wagon,  and  she  stood 
brushing  the  bright  hair  away  from  her  face, 
turning  it  up  to  his,  all  flushed  and  warm  and 
happy. 

“Prue!  little  Prue  !” 

He  stooped  and  kissed  it — as  reverently,  I 
think,  as  he  had  kissed  it  flrst  under  the  apple- 
boughs  by  the  old  stone-wall. 

44  What ! going  to  leave  Molly  standing  there, 
so  tired  and  hungry.  Look  at  her,  Andrew — 
no,  not  at  me.” 

“ Oh  yes,  to  be  sure,  I forgot  Molly — I know 
whose  fault  it  is.  Run  in  quick,  you'll  catch  cold 
out  here,  Prue !”  I 

It  took  but  a few  of  the  shortest  of  moments 
to  free  Molly  from  her  harness,  and  come  up  to 
the  house.  Prue  was  tapping  on  the  window 
with  childish  delight  at  the  sight  of  his  arms 
filled  with  bundles.  He  looked  np  at  her,  nod- 
ding. 

“God  bless  her  I”  he  said,  half  aloud.  The 
words  choked  him  somehow.  He  stopped  an 
instant  at  the  door  before  going  in. 

Ah  that  cozy  kitchen!  I wish  I had  time 
and  words  to  tell  you  what  it  was.  If  you  had 
seen  that  fire — Prue  built  it  herself — how  broad 
and  ruddy  its  light  was  in  the  room ! She  al- 
ways took  off  the  covers  of  the  stove  when  An- 
drew came  in  from  the  cold;  he  fancied  the 
live  red  coals.  Then  there  was  the  table  spread 
for  supper,  with  its  spotless  cloth,  and  the  best 
cups  and  saucers — very  extravagant  in  this  little 
housekeeper.  But  then  Andrew  had  been  to 
the  city,  and  come  home  late.  There  were 
Prne's  flowers,  too,  always  in  the  window,  with 
the  brightest  of  blossoms  and  the  greenest  of 
leaves.  And  the  old  mother  in  the  corner  by 
the  fire,  looking  up  with  her. 

“Well,  Andy,  boy!  so  ye’ve  come.  The 
gal's  ben  lookin'  the  eyes  out  of  her  head  after 
you!” 

And  you  may  be  sure  he  gave  her  his  old  kiss, 
just  as  warm  and  welcome  as  it  used  to  be  before 
that  curious  little  wife  was  there  to  open  all  his 
bundles,  sitting  on  the  floor  like  some  fortunate 
Pandorn,  in  a perfect  cloud  of  soft,  silken  color. 

I should  like  to  tell  you  how,  by  what  seemed  to 
Andrew  some  magical  manoeuvre,  she  converted 
the  purest  of  them  all  into  a little  white  band 
among  her  curls,  “just  to  keep  back  that  ever- 
lasting hair,”  and  how  the  fluttering  ribbon  fell 
against  her  cheek  and  down  upon  her  bright 
cape,  when  she  began  to  pour  out  his  coffee  in 
her  demure  way. 

Best  of  all  would  it  be  if  you  could  have  seen 
Andrew’s  face,  as  he  sat  opposite  to  her.  He 
quite  forgot  to  eat  his  supper  till  Prue  threat- 


ened that  “it  should  certainly  be  locked  up  in 
the  closet,  and  th£k  wouldn’t  he  be  sorry?” 

But  perhaps  you  can  fancy  how  it  all  was — all 
that  I have  not  time  to  tell  you.  Perhaps  you 
know  what  was  in  this  man’s  heart  that  night; 
and  why  it  was  that,  when  ho  opened  his  mo- 
ther’s Bible  at  the  time  of  the  evening  prayer, 
he  read  the  old,  old  chant,  about  the  “ cup  which 
rnnneth  over.” 

The  old  woman  had  fallen  asleep  by  the  fire, 
and  Prue  was  sitting  on  a low  stool  at  her  hus- 
band’s feet,  some  happy  stillness  in  her  eyes. 

“Prue,”  he  said,  “who  do  you  think  I saw 
in  the  city  to-day  ? I’ve  waited  for  a chance  to 
tell  you.” 

She  looked  up  quickly  with  some  sudden 
thought. 

“Not  that—?” 

“Yes.  The  woman.” 

Prue  said  nothing  for  a moment,  drawing 
closer  to  him. 

“Well?”  at  last. 

“ She  was  miserably  poor.  Prue,  it  was  ter- 
rible. There  were  little  children  too.” 

“You  did  something  for  her,  Andrew?” 

4 * All  1 could — it  wasn't  much.  She  wouldn’t 
take  money ; so  I went  and  paid  her  rent.  What 
else  can  I do  ?*' 

“We’ll  manage  it,”  said  Prue,  thoughtfully. 
44  You  keep  sight  of  her ; I can  go  without  some 
of  my  ribbons  and  things,  and  you  can  send  to 
her  once  in  a while.  She  needn’t  know  where 
it  comes  from.” 

She  stood  up,  putting  her  little  hands  on  his 
huge  shoulders.  Even  she  could  not  guess  what 
it  was  to  him  that  she  should  look  at  him  so; 
that  her  pure  little  face  did  not  shrink  from  him ; 
that  he  was  never  coarse  and  clumsy  to  her ; that 
his  hands  were  never  too  blackened  with  his 
work  for  her  to  touch ; that  she  was  content  with 
him  as  he  was,  and  loved  him.  ..What  it  was,  as 
much  now  as  the  first  day  he  brought  her  to  his 
home — what  it  would  always  be.  God  only 
knew. 

“But,  Andrew — ” she  said. 

44  But  what,  child  ?” 

44  If  you’d  only  be  content  with  doing  all  that's 
left!” 

“But  it  was  the  same  in  God’s  sight,  Prue. 
I was  a murderer.” 

44  But  he  that  endureth  temptation,  Andrew,  I 
thought  he  was  blessed.” 

He  looked  at  her  standing  there  with  her 
wide,  childish  eyes  turned  up  to  his.  Blessed! 
was  he  not?  And  they  told  him,  though  she 
did  not  speak,  that  her  love  was  but  the  shadow 
of  the  love  of  Him  through  whom  he  was  a con- 
queror. 

So  at  last  Andrew  Kent  knew  that  he  was  for- 
given. 
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THE  AMERICANS  ON  THEIR 
TRAVELS. 

THE  American  is  a migratory  animal.  He 
changes  place  with  such  facility  that  he 
never  seems  so  much  at  home  as  when  leaving 
it.  Go  where  you  may — north,  south,  east,  or 
west — you  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  him.  Fore- 
most among  the  explorers  of  the  regions  of  per- 
petual frost,  he  drives  his  sledge  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  discovery,  and  builds  his  ice-hut  on  the 
polar  verge  of  the  earth.  Turning  toward  the 
hot  zone  of  the  tropics,  he  swings  his  hammock 
as  readily  beneath  the  shade  of  the  equatorial 
palm.  Populous  cities  and  untracked  deserts 
are  alike  trodden  by  his  ubiquitous  feet.  He 
walks  the  streets  of  London,  Paris,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  Vienna,  Naples,  Rome,  Constan- 
tinople, Canton,  and  even  the  causeways  of 
Japan,  with  as  confident  a step  as  he  treads  the 
pavements  of  Broadway.  He  is  so  universally 
abroad  that  he  even  anticipates  discovery.  The 
explorer  no  sooner  sails  upon  some  terra  incog- 
nita in  remote  seas,  than  he  is  hailed  by  one 
of  our  vagrant  countrymen  whom  chance  has 
washed  to  the  unknown  shore  in  crazy  boat  or 
on  broken  spar. 

The  Americans  are  necessarily  great  travelers. 
Such  is  the  spaciousness  of  their  country  that 
they  can  not  perform  many  of  the  ordinary  du- 
ties of  life  without  a great  deal  of  locomotion. 
The  affairs  of  state  and  the  business  of  trade, 
in  which  they  all  more  or  less  share,  are  con- 
ducted at  points  often  so  remote  from  their  hab- 
itations as  to  necessitate  long  journeys.  The 
member  of  Congress  from  California  musttravel 
five  thousand  miles  before  he  can  give  his  vote 
or  deliver  his  speech  in  the  Capitol.  The  trades- 
man from  Oregon  makes  a still  longer  journey 
to  purchase  his  hardware  or  dry-goods  in  New 
York.  The  mere  interchange  of  visits  among 
friends  and  relatives,  in  our  land  of  remote  dis- 
tances, compels  passages  over  great  extents  of 
space.  The  American  thus,  in  the  course  of 
his  daily  life,  becomes  so  habituated  to  travel 
that  he  packs  his  portmanteau,  and  starts  on  a 
journey  of  hundreds  of  miles,  as  readily  as  he 
puts  on  his  coat  and  comes  down  to  his  break- 
fast. An  Englishman  in  Liverpool  will  consult 
with  his  family  and  friends  months  before  about 
a proposed  visit  to  Dublin,  and,  after  all,  proba- 
bly never  accomplish  it.  A citizen  of  New  York 
will  make  up  his  mind  to  a visit  to  California 
over  his  second  egg  at  breakfast,  and  will  sail 
for  San  Francisco  before  dinner,  without  hardly 
stating  to  his  acquaintances  the  cause  of  his 
long  journey,  or  they  caring  to  ask  for  it. 

The  facilities  for  travel  are  in  proportion  to 
the  American  necessity  of  practicing  it.  With  j 
miles  of  railroad  and  length  of  navigable  river 
more  than  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to- 
gether, a citizen  of  our  vast  republic  passes  with 
ease  and  rapidity  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Thus  readily  moving  over  a great  continent, 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  country,  he  becomes 


almost  unconscious  of  space,  and  so  habituated 
to  travel  that  he  thinks  no  more  of  counting  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  his  frequent  journeys,  by 
railway  and  steamer,  than  the  steps  of  his  daily 
walk. 

Business,  not  pleasure,  is  the  main  motive  of 
travel  with  Americans  in  their  own  country. 
Thefe  are  a thousand  points  of  interest  to  a 
foreigner  on  our  continent  which  are  hardly 
heeded  by  our  fellow-countrymen.  The  Amer- 
ican is  conscious  enough  of  the  grandeur,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  his  vast  and  bounteous  land,  and 
exults  even  to  satiety  in  its  qualities.  He,  how- 
ever, is  not  disposed  to  analyze  its  characteris- 
tics, and  observe  minutely  its  particular  elements 
of  interest.  He  cares  not  a fig  for  the  sublime, 
the  beautiful,  and  picturesque,  if  they  are  only 
seen  by  him  in  his  own  country.  Let  him  travel 
in  foreign  countries,  and  he  quickly  becomes  as 
capable  of  a sensation  as  the  most  sentimental 
and  rapturous.  A mountain  at  home  is  less 
visible  than  a mole-hill  abroad.  Miss  Araminta, 
who  is  hardly  moved  at  the  sublime  spectacles 
of  nature  in  her  own  land,  has  no  sooner  crossed 
the  ocean  and  sipped  her  first  cup  of  cafe  au  lait 
at  Meuricc’s,  than  she  is  aroused  to  the  intensest 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  the  piddling  fountains  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  toy  islets, 
built  up  of  Parisian  filth  and  mud,  in  the  pools 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

It  is  true  that  of  our  people  of  means  and  leis- 
ure who  are  disposed  to  travel  few  venture  upon 
a European  tour  without  a sight  of  Niagara. 
The  great  cataract  is  so  stupendous  a work  of 
nature,  and  its  awful  roar  of  waters  has  so  ech- 
oed throughout  the  world,  that  an  American  is 
sure  to  find,  wherever  he  goes  abroad,  those 
who,  however  ignorant  of  every  thing  else  in 
his  country,  are  conscious  of  its  existence.  It 
would  not  do  to  meet  the  universal  inquiry  about 
4 4 the  falls1'  with  a confession  of  not  having  seen 
them.  Not  to  know  Niagara  would  argue  one's 
self  unknown.  This  motive  alone  sends  a great 
many  of  our  fashionable  friends  there  on  the  eve 
of  a contemplated  tour  to  Europe. 

Apart  from  the  compulsory  sight  of  the  great 
cataract  and  the  passing  glances  of  the  country 
caught  in  the  course  of  a steam-flight  to  Sara- 
toga and  Newport  and  back,  our  thriving  people 
who  have  the  money  to  spend  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  spend  it  in  gratifying  their  curiosity  see 
but  little  of  their  own  land.  Yet  many  of  these 
same  people  go  to  Europe  and  keep  wandering 
for  years  from  country  to  country  until  they  have 
exhausted  every  mile  of  route,  feature  of  land- 
scape, canvas  of  picture-gallery,  foot  of  church- 
spire,  and  stone  of  ruin  in  Murray's  whole  libra- 
ry of  guide-books. 

The  best  preparation  for  a journey  abroad  is 
a knowledge  of  home.  Every  man,  supposing 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  denationalize  himself, 
should,  before  he  travels,  become  familiar  with 
his  own  country.  Otherwise  he  will  lose  that 
chief  benefit  of  a visit  to  foreign  countries,  the 
occasion  that  it  gives  of  comparing  other  lands 
with  his  own,  and  thus  discovering  the  good  to 
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cling  to  and  the  ill  to  reject.  To  the  American 
traveler  especially*  this  preliminary  knowledge  of 
his  own  country  is  essential.  His  native  land  is 
involved  in  a great  experiment,  social,  econom- 
ical, and  ssthetical,  as  well  as  political.  It  be- 
hooves him  to  observe  well  its  degrees  of  pro- 
gress, in  order  to  compare  them  with  the  stages 
of  advancement  of  other  countries.  The  fresh- 
ness and  growth  of  America  are  to  be  confront- 
ed with  the  maturity  and  decay  of  Europe. 
Youth  is  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  man- 
hood, alternately  vigorous  and  feeble,  that  it 
may  learn  from  its  lips  of  experience  what  has 
conduced  to  make  it  the  one  and  the  other. 
Our  young  country  has  much  to  learn  from  old- 
er countries,  but  it  should  first  study  itself,  that, 
knowing  its  own  character  and  conduct,  it  may 
make  proper  application  of  the  lessons  from 
abroad.  “A  man,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “must 
carry  knowledge  with  him  if  he  would  bring 
home  knowledge.”  If  Americans  learned  more 
and  talked  less  of  their  great  country  it  would 
be  better  for  themselves  and  others. 

Few  travelers,  however,  are  actuated  by  the 
elevated  motive  of  improving  themselves  and 
their  country.  Most  seek  amusement,  distrac- 
tion, or  health,  and  care  little  about  political 
institutions,  national  resources,  manners  and 
customs,  provided  their  passports  are  en  regie », 
their  bankers  in  funds,  and  they  are  civilly  treat- 
ed and  not  overcharged.  Most  of  the  ordinary 
motives  of  travel  exist  in  abundance  in  our  own 
country,  though  our  wealthy  citizens  who  hasten 
abroad  seem  hardly  conscious  of  the  fact.  Our 
extensive  and  diversified  land  presents  every  va- 
riety of  natural  scenery,  from  the  picturesque 
to  the  sublime,  and  almost  every  kind  of  climate. 
The  American  admirer  of  nature  can  gratify  to 
the  utmost  his  taste  for  lofty  mountains,  sono- 
rous cataracts,  sinuous  streams,  dark  forests, 
and  variegated  landscapes ; and  the  seeker  after 
health  may  invigorate  his  languid  nerves  by 
northern  blasts  or  warm  his  chilled  blood  with 
southern  breezes  without  crossing  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  own  country.  It  is  true  that  'there 
are  no  fusty  feudal  ruins  and  great  galleries  of 
ancient  art ; but  there  are  brand-new  cities  and 
endless  scenes  of  busy  enterprise.  If  the  ro- 
mantic traditions  and  departing  glories  of  the 
one  have  an  interest,  so  have  the  surprising  re- 
alities and  the  fresh  vigor  of  the  other.  Of 
places  of  historic  association  in  America  there 
is  already  an  abundance,  which  this  war  will 
increase  a thousandfold.  We  shall  have  num- 
berless fields  of  battle,  illustrated  by  greater 
heroism  and  patriotic  devotion  than  have  made 
Blenheim  and  Waterloo  memorable. 

Traveling  in  America,  great  as  are  its  facili- 
ties, has  certain  drawbacks.  The  fastidious 
complain  that  its  modes,  so  favorable  to  the  gre- 
garious propensities  of  our  countrymen,  are  op- 
posed to  all  reserve  and  retirement.  Whether 
at  rest  in  the  hotel,  or  in  motion  on  steamboat 
and  rail,  you  are  forced  to  herd  with  the  crowd. 
You  are  obliged  to  sink  the  individual  in  the 
mass,  and  form  an  indistinct  part  of  that  flow- 


ing whole  called  the  traveling  public.  This  is 
unavoidable  in  a land  where  the  conveniences 
of  travel  are  not  for  the  few  but  the  many.  The 
only  relief  for  this  discomfort  of  being  in  a per- 
petual crowd  must  come  from  an  improvement 
in  the  national  manners ; for  the  mass  in  Amer- 
ica will  continue  to  assert,  as  it  has  always  done, 
its  right  to  motion  as  to  all  the  other  privileges 
of  civilized  man.  With,  however,  extended 
freedom  there  should  be  increased  grace.  As 
we  must  continue  to  live  and  move  in  crowds,  # 
we  should  learn  to  live  and  move  harmoniously. 
This  is  not  a question  only  between  clean  and 
dirty  linen,  glossy  silk  and  faded  calico,  the  poor 
and  rich  — though  in  our  land  of  abundance 
it  is  not  too  much  to  demand  of  the  humblest 
traveler  that  he  should  be  dressed  so  neatly, 
and  live  so  cleanly,  as  not  to  offend,  in  the 
course  of  his  close  companionship,  the  most  del- 
icate of  his  fellow-citizens.  Miss  Sophronia  Pea- 
body has  no  right,  and  may  have  no  disposi- 
tion, to  refuse  Patrick  O'Donoghue,  a republican 
like  herself,  a seat  by  her  side  in  railway  car- 
riage or  at  steamboat  table ; Miss  Sophronia, 
however,  in  her  best  silk  and  in  the  purity  of 
feminine  sensation,  may  reasonably  object  to 
the  proximity  of  Patrick  still  unwashed  from 
his  last  sewerage  operation,  and  redolent  of  the 
mixed  odor  of  whisky  and  tobacco.  It  is  no 
infringement  of  O'Donoghue’s  lately -acquired 
privileges  of  citizenship,  as  it  is  no  interference 
of  aristocratic  capital  with  democratical  labor, 
to  demand  of  him  a freer  use  of  water  and  a 
temporary  abstinence  from  the  pipe  and  the 
glass.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  presence  of 
Patrick  among  the  “ghintlemen  and  leddies,” 
provided  he  does  not  bring  his  mud  and  a smell 
of  the  “critter”  with  him.  To  make  him  a 
good  democrat  it  is  not  enough  that  he  should 
vote.  Citizenship  has  its  social  as  well  as  polit- 
ical obligations.  Patrick,  on  his  travels,  should 
present  himself  decently  to  his  cleanly  fellow- 
citizens,  whose  close  companionship  he  claims. 
We  know  of  no  reason  why  railway  companies 
should  not  have  their  regulations  of  decency, 
forbidding  the  reception  in  carriages  of  ob- 
viously uncleanly  persons.  No  one  in  Paris 
is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  public  gardens 
and  parks  without  a coat  on  his  back,  in  order 
that  the  general  becomingness  of  these  places 
of  diversion  may  be  secured.  This  example, 
however,  may  be  contemned,  as  a specimen  of 
the  tyranny  of  Europe,  though  it  is  taken  from 
a country  where  the  greatest  Bocial  independ- 
ence exists.  A republican  illustration  will  per- 
haps better  serve  out  purpose.  We  recollect 
reading  in  prominent  letters  hung  up  in  the 
saloon  of  a United  States  mail  steamship  bound 
to  California  this  peremptory  command : “ No 
one  is  allowed  to  sit  down  to  table  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves." 

The  great  fault  of  our  traveling  public  is  its 
disregard  of  individual  rights.  Every  man  is 
supposed  to  be  common  property,  and  for  the 
time  being  he  is  forced  to  give  up  to  others  the 
possession  of  his  body  and  mind,  in  which  he 
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himself  is  only  allowed  to  have  a reversionary 
interest  after  the  journey  is  over.  His  eyes, 
ears,  limbs,  and  even  his  thoughts,  are  seized 
upon  by  the  crowd,  as  soon  as  he  entere  hotel, 
steamboat,  or  railway  carriage,  and  held  for  its 
own  use  until  he  leaves.  The  general  conver- 
sation is  carried  on  in  so  loud  a tone  that  the 
traveler  is  forced  to  hear  every  word.  He  thus 
has  expressions,  observations,  opinions,  sensa- 
tions, thoughts,  and  sights  thrust  upon  him  sc^ 
continually  and  emphatically  that  his  faculties 
become  too  oppressed  with  the  work  of  others  to 
be  capable  of  doing  their  own. 

Disposed  to  allow  the  largest  freedom  of 
thought,  sentiment,  and  expression  to  our  fel- 
lows, we  claim  the  same  liberty  for  ourselves  5 
and  we  don’t  care  that  they  should  think,  feel, 
end  talk  for  us.  We  more  especially  object  to 
being  made  the  involuntary  organs,  as  we  often 
are  when  traveling,  of  our  neighbors'  shallow 
opinions,  gross  sentiment,  and  ribald  conversa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  forms  of  this  pub- 
lic intrusiveness  is  reading  aloud.  After  hav- 
ing conscientiously  performed  the  daily  duty  of 
perusing  the  morning’s  paper,  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  forced  to  listen  again  and  again,  at  each 
station  of  a long  railway  route,  to  the  ephemeral 
effusions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  with  the  added 
comments  of  a succession  of  his  admirers.  We 
have  our  own  opinion  of  the  sentiments  and 
style  of  that  editorial  Boanerges,  and,  having 
once  submitted  to  his  thunder,  care  not  to  be 
exposed  to  a repetition  of  its  shocks. 

We  by  no  means  approve  of  the  churlishness 
of  the  “respectable”  John  Bull,  who  so  smoth- 
ers himself  in  his  English  reserve  that  he  can 
not  breathe  a word  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
travelers,  lest  he  might  perchance  speak  to  a 
common  son  of  Adam  one  degree  lower  in  the 
British  social  scale  than  himself.  Much  of  the 
pleasure  of  travel,  and  the  profit  toe,  is  often 
derived  from  the  conversation  of  the  casual 
companion  of  the  steamboat  or  railway,  'and 
he  not  always  clothed  in  the  finest  broadcloth. 
While  we,  however,  would  encourage  converse 
among  fellow-travelers,  when  mutually  in  the 
humor,  we  protest  against  being  forced  by  the 
pertinaciously  inquisitive  into  a communion  for 
which  we  may  feel  indisposed.  Our  country- 
men are  too  apt  to  disregard  the  right  of  every 
man  to  reserve  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and 
will  harry  a traveler  by  question  after  question 
from  his  retreat  within  himself,  for  which  he 
may  have  the  best  of  reasons,  like  so  many  dogs 
scratching  out  of  his  burrow  their  concealed 
victim. 

Our  people,  in  spite  of  the  admonitions  they 
have  received,  still  persist  in  an  indiscriminate 
ejection,  wherever  they  pass,  of  their  saliva,  of 
which  they  seem  to  have  an  abundance  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  race  of  mankind.  This 
habit  is  so  inveterate  that  it  is  even  proof  against 
their  gallantry.  “Out  of  respect  to  the  ladies, 
gentlemen  are  requested  not  to  soil  the  floor  of 
this  cabin  with  tobacco-juice,”  gently  urges  the 
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steamboat  proprietary,  slyly  insinuating  its  re- 
quest with  an  appeal  to  their  proverbial  regard 
for  the  female  sex.  The  cabin  floor,  however, 
we  are  ashamed  to  say,  continues  to  be  soiled. 
A sea-captain  of  our  acquaintance  had  a more 
effective  remedy.  He  detailed  a man  with  a 
swab  to  follow  each  expectorating  passenger, 
and  absorb  his  superfluous  saliva  as  it  fell  upon 
the  deck.  Some  of  the  most  inveterate  spitters, 
finding  themselves  thus  officially  and  persistent- 
ly tracked,  and  their  offensive  deposit  made  so 
manifest  by  the  constant  application  of  the  re- 
medial absorbent,  were  shamed  out  of  their  dis- 
gusting practice. 

A habit  akin  to  the  one  we  have  just  spoken 
of,  and  no  less  offensive,  is  that  noisy  forcing  up 
of  the  secretions  of  the  throat  known  as  hawk- 
ing, so  general  among  our  countrymen  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
was  affected  with  a chronic  bronchitis.  It  is, 
however,  in  most  cases,  only  a habit,  and  so  bad 
a one  that  it  behooves  all  who  possess  it,  and 
care  for  decent  companionship,  to  abandon  it. 

Of  all  migratory  animals  within  our  knowl- 
edge, and  we  have  had  an  extensive  opportunity 
of  studying  their  natural  history,  the  American 
traveler  is  the  most  omnivorous.  The  locomo- 
tive which  is  so  swiftly  carrying  him  on  his  way 
is  not  more  constantly  in  motion  than  is  his 
masticatory  apparatus.  All  kinds  of  edibles 
are  welcomed  by  his  indiscriminate  voracity. 
Apart  from  the  annoyance  of  being  constantly 
jostled  and  importuned  by  a ceaseless  throng 
of  eager  hucksters,  and  the  disgust  of  seeing 
every  where  the  scattered  refuse  of  food,  where 
shells  of  peanuts  are  tossing  about  in  oceans  of 
saliva,  which  alternately  wash  continents  of  or- 
ange and  apple  peel,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template our  dyspeptic  and  ravenous  country- 
men in  the  throes  of  the  bolting  process. 

We  boast  much  of  the  luxurious  appointments 
of  our  great  hotels  and  steamboats,  and  the  con- 
veniences of  our  railway  carriages.  Comfort, 
however,  and  safety  are  often  sacrificed  for  show 
and  facility.  Much  of  the  space  and  expense 
given,  in  our  enormous  caravansaries,  to  the  re- 
splendent reception-rooms  might  be  curtailed 
to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  bedchambers, 
which  are  generally  small  and  comfortless.  If, 
moreover,  there  were  less  height  and  extent  to 
the  parlors  and  . saloons,  it  would  be  possible  to 
bring  down  the  high-perched  Bleeping-cells  to 
within  escaping  distance  to  the  street,  in  case 
of  fire.  In  regard  to  the  gingerbread-work  of 
our  steamboat  saloons,  it  always  suggests  to  us 
the  suspicion  that  it  is  at  the  cost  of  soundness 
to  the  hull  and  completeness  to  the  machineiy. 
But  if  not,  we  would  rather  dispense  with  an 
ornamentation  that  is  not  seldom  incongruous 
and  offensive  to  taste.  The  less  that  is  said 
about  the  rapidity  and  convenience  of  our  rail- 
way travel  the  better,  until  some  means  are  dis- 
covered of  arresting  its  career  of  murder.  Syd- 
ney Smith  thought  that  to  check  railroad  (disas- 
ter in  England  a burned  bishop  might  be  effect- 
ive: “Let  the  burned  bishop,  the  unwilling 
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Latimer,”  said  he,  consolingly,  “ remember  that, 
however  painful  gradual  cineration  by  fire  may 
be,  his  death  will  produce  unspeakable  benefit 
to  the  public.”  A director  perpetually  tied  to 
a locomotive  in  the  guise  of  a modem  Mazeppa, 
might  perhaps  serve  a good  purpose  in  America. 
He  and  his  fellows  might  then  be  more  zealous 
to  secure  soundness  to  their  steam-horses  and 
clearness  to  their  tracks.  They  would  certainly 
discover  by  personal  experience  that  life  is  more 
valuable  to  the  traveler  than  a dividend  to  a 
stockholder.  Though  in  favor,  generally,  of  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  of  enterprise,  the  ill- 
management  of  our  railroads,  as  far  as  the  se- 
curity of  passengers  is  concerned,  disposes  us  to 
wish  for  the  interference  of  Government.  In 
France  and  Germany,  where  travel  on  the  rail- 
ways is  managed  by  the  public  authorities,  ac- 
cidents have  become  so  rare  that  the  risk  to  life 
has  been  reduced  almost  to  zero. 

Business  carries  more  Americans  to  Europe, 
as  it  does  to  every  part  of  the  world,  than  any 
other  motive.  Our  representatives  abroad  were 
in  past  times  almost  exclusively  some  enterpris- 
ing Yankee  traders,  who,  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  daughters,  made  an  occasional  trip  to 
London,  Paris,  and  the  Continent,  on  the  pro- 
spective proHts  of  their  ventures  to  Liverpool, 
and  purchases  of  dry -goods  and  hardware  at 
Manchester  and  Birmingham.  It  was  then  that 
our  fastidious  countryman,  Fenimore  Cooper, 
declared  that  his  respectable  fellow-citizens  pass- 
ed throughout  Europe  for  second-class  English- 
men. They  were  worthy  Itourgeois , as  the  French 
call  them ; and  though  their  pretensions  may 
have  occasionally  provoked  a higher  comparison, 
they  should  have  been  estimated  by  the  standard 
of  decent  citizenship,  and  judged  accordingly. 
If  their  manners  wanted  the  grace  of  the  debo- 
nair vrilors  and  miladies  of  the  English  aristocra- 
cy, who  were  flashing  their  orders  and  diamonds 
from  court  to  court,  and  exercising  their  prac- 
ticed connoisseurship  in  the  picture-galleries  of 
Europe,  it  was  no  reason  to  sneer  at  our  fellow- 
citizens.  If  in  traveling  they  sought  to  furbish 
themselves  by  the  hasty  application  of  foreign 
polish,  or  gratify  a natural  curiosity  of  seeing 
what  was  to  be  seen,  they  were  exercising  an 
undeniable  right,  and  engaging  in  a not  illauda- 
ble  pursuit.  Their  substantial  virtues,  of  which 
they  possessed  at  least  an  average  share,  should 
have  warded  off  all  scorn  of  their  attempts,  how- 
ever awkward,  at  acquiring  the  graces. 

We  have  now,  with  the  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  in  our  country,  a large  number  of  trav- 
elers to  Europe  of  more  exalted  pretensions  than 
the  worthy  itinerant  tradesmen  of  former  times. 
You  would  fall  far  short  of  their  estimate  of 
themselves  if  you  should  rank  them  with  second- 
class  Englishmen,  or  any  grade  of  mankind 
lower  than  the  highest.  Can’t  many  of  them 
count  incomes  with  the  richest  of  Europe? 
Don’t  they  occupy  more  expensive  apartments 
in  the  Place  Vendome  than  the  British  peer  in 
the  same  hotel?  Are  not  their  equipages  as 
fine  and  their  liveries  as  showy  as  the  most  re- 


splendent of  the  London  parks  or  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  ? Are  not  their  wives  and  daughters — 
thanks  to  the  facile  presentations  of  their  politic 
national  representatives — able  to  glitter  their 
diamonds  in  imperial  and  queenly  eyes  at  court 
ball  and  levee  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  the  vague  and  con- 
fused motives  which  induce  our  wealthy  people 
to  travel  abroad.  Many  of  them  go  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  because  traveling  costs  money, 
and  being  necessarily  more  or  less  exclusive,  is 
approved  by  fashion.  Paterfamilias  may  have 
some  vague  notion  of  getting  more  worth  for  his 
dollars  by  greater  opportunities  for  display  or 
the  enjoyment  of  luxury.  His  wife  is  bent, 
perhaps,  on  a presentation  to  court,  that  on  her 
return  she  may  hold  up  her  head  with  her  neigh- 
bor, Mrs.  Jones,  who  has  enjoyed  the  honor  be- 
fore her.  His  daughter  is  probably  indulging 
in  pleasant  anticipatory  visions  of  a close  ap- 
proximation to  the  whiskers  of  a genuine  count, 
or  of  the  possession  of  a French  bonnet  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  Empress’s  own  modiste. 
His  son,  no  doubt,  is  dreaming  of  Parisian 
boots,  the  freedom  of  Parisian  cafds,  and  the 
facility  of  Parisian  damsels.  With  these  mo- 
tives may  be  mixed  some  indefinite  expecta- 
tions of  beholding  cities  of  palaces,  great  galleries 
of  statues  and  paintings,  brilliant  assemblages 
in  operas  and  theatres,  court  shows,  and  live 
monarchs  and  noblemen.  To  prepare  for  a 
journey  prompted  by  such  motives,  Paterfamil- 
ias and  his  family  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  se- 
cure an  unlimited  credit  at  their  banker’s,  ob- 
tain passports,  letters  of  introduction  to  our 
ministers  abroad,  and  the  addresses  from  their 
traveled  friends  of  the  most  fashionable  and  ex- 
pensive hotels,  shop-keepers,  boot-makers,  iwo- 
disles , and  marchands  de  modes  in  Europe,  buy 
a library  of  guide-books,  and  pack  their  port- 
manteaus. All  they  shall  have  to  show  on 
their  return  will  be  a heavy  bill  of  expense,  a 
stock  of  Parisian  dresses,  bonnets,  boots,  shoes, 
and  gloves,  an  increased  assumption  of  import- 
ance, which  will  make  them  disliked  by  their 
acquaintances,  and  a taste  for  foreign  luxury 
which  will  render  their  own  country  unpalata- 
ble to  themselves. 

Lord  Bacon  thought  more  gravely  of  travel. 
“ It  is,”  he  said,  “ in  the  younger  sort  a part  of 
education ; in  the  elder,  a part  of  experience. 
He  that  traveleth  before  he  hath  some  entrance 
into  the  language,  goeth  to  school  and  not  to 

travel The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed 

are  the  courts  of  princes,  especially  when  they 
give  audience  to  embassadors ; the  courts  of 
justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes ; and  so 
of  consistories  ecclesiastic;  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  with  the  monuments  which  are 
therein  extant ; the  walls  and  fortifications  of 
cities  and  towns ; and  so  the  havens  and  har- 
bors, antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  colleges, 
disputations,  and  lectures,  where  they  are; 
shipping  and  navies;  houses  and  gardens  of 
state  and  pleasure,  near  great  cities  ; armories, 
arsenals,  magazines,  exchanges,  bourses,  ware- 
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houses,  exercises  of  horsemanship,  fencing, 
training  of  soldiers,  and  the  like;  comedies, 
such  whereunto  the  better  sort  of  persons  do  re- 
sort ; treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes ; cabinets 
and  rarities ; and,  to  conclude,  whatsoever  is 

memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go ; 

let. him  [the  traveler]  sequester  himself  from 
the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet  in 
such  places  whore  there  is  good  company  of  the 
nation  where  he  traveleth.”  Bacon  closes  this 
formidable  summary  of  the  duties  of  a traveler 
with  the  recommendation  that,  on  his  return 
home,  he  should  “ let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not 
change  his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign 
parts ; but  only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  he 
hath  learned  abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own 
country.” 

Our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  abroad 
are  easily  distinguished  from  even  the  English 
who  speak  the  same  language.  They  have  cer- 
tain characteristics  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
these  never  seem  so  marked  as  when  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  people  of  foreign  lands,  and 
especially  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom,  as  be- 
ing of  the  same  race  and  tongue,  a comparison 
is  constantly  provoked.  The  rotundity  and  suc- 
culence of  form,  ruddiness  of  hue,  thickness — 
even  to  grossness — of  feature,  and  general  pon- 
derousness of  limb  of  John  Bull  and  his  wife, 
present  such  a contrast  to  the  angularity  and 
dryness  of  the  meagre  frames,  to  the  yellow 
complexions,  the  delicately-cut  faces,  and  pre- 
vailing lightness  of  structure  of  Jonathan  and 
his  lady — as  he  persists  in  dignifying  his  better- 
half — that  no  one  need  be  a Cuvier  to  distinguish 
the  two.  There  is  no  more  chance  of  confound- 
ing the  one  with  the  other  than  the  elephant 
with  the  giraffe. 

Their  costume,  particularly  while  traveling, 
is  as  distinctive  as  their  physical  qualities.  The 
English  clothe  themselves  in  their  roughest  suits, 
and,  taught  caution  by  the  rudeness  of  their 
own  inclement  climate,  are  provided  with  heaps 
of  mufflers,  blankets,  umbrellas,  and  galoshes, 
against  any  possible  emergency  of  season.  The 
Americans  daunt  every  where,  by  land  or  on 
water,  in  the  finest  broadcloth  and  glossiest  silk, 
and  seem  defiant,  by  their  heedlessness  of  pro- 
vision, of  all  the  changes  of  weather.  English 
travelers,  with  their  bulky  frames  hung  with 
loose  sacks  and  stuff  gowns  of  coarse  texture, 
and  their  big  feet  clogged  with  heavy  boots, 
shoes,  and  gaiters,  appear  by  no  means  grace- 
ful, when  starting  on  a journey,  in  comparison 
with  our  lightsome  countrymen  and  country- 
women, in  all  the  jauntiness  of  their  flimsy  and 
superfine  drapery.  Tested,  however,  by  the 
shakes  and  tossings,  dust  and  dirt,  the  alternate 
rain  and  shine  of  an  expedition  by  rail  or 
steamer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull  will  appear,  in  its 
coarse  and  at  its  close,  a more  presentable  couple 
than  Esquire  Jonathan  and  his  lady.  The  for- 
mer will  be  none  the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  journey,  the  latter  will  be  most  decidedly 
damaged.  We  hardly  need  say  that  well-pre- 
served homeliness  is  more  seemly  than  spoiled 


finery.  The  English,  from  a rigid  economy 
and  an  affectation  of  plainness,  make  themselves 
unnecessarily  ugly.  The  Americans,  from  a 
loose  expenditure  and  a fondness  of  display, 
are  inordinately  fine. 

Our  fellow-citizens — though  their  national 
pride,  which  they  make  manifest  by  the  most 
boastful  demonstration,  in  the  greatness  of  their 
native  land,  always  clings  to  them — adapt  them- 
selves with  more  facility  to  foreign  customs  and 
manners  than  the  English.  “ We,”  says  Thack- 
eray, speaking  of  his  British  fellow -citizens, 
whom  he  knew  so  well,  “carry  with  us  our 
pride,  pills,  prejudices,  Harvey  sauces,  cay- 
enne peppers,  and  other  /ares,  making  a little 
Britain  where  we  settle  down.”  An  English- 
man will,  after  years  of  residence  in  Paris,  still 
insist  in  glutting  himself  to  stupidity  with  un- 
derdone beef  and  port -wine  at  the  Taveme 
Britannigtie , and  oppressing  his  brows  and  feet 
with  heavy  English  hats  and  ill-made  shoes. 
He  clings  to  his  national  customs,  however  pain- 
ful ; like  the  Scotchman  who,  as  Goldsmith  tells 
us,  would  not  be  cured  of  the  itch,  for  it  re- 
minded him  of  Maggie  and  bonnie  Dundee.  An 
American  has  hardly  been  a day  in  Paris  when 
he  is  walking  the  Boulevards  in  the  latest  Pa- 
risian fashion,  and  puzzling  out  a French  dinner 
from  the  incomprehensible  carte  of  the  Trois 
Freres. 

Our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  have  ac- 
quired quite  a European  reputation  for  the  free- 
dom with  which  they  part  with  their  money. 
They  are  always,  in  spite  of  the  Continental 
proverb,  “None  but  fools  and  princes  travel  in 
first-class  carriages,”  to  be  found  in  them.  This 
luxurious  indulgence  once  served  them  a good 
turn.  During  that  terrific  catastrophe,  in  1842, 
on  the  Paris  and  Versailles  Railway,  when  so 
many  were  burned  to  death,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  people  of  France 
and  other  countries,  there  was  not  an  American 
who  had  a hair  singed.  Our  countrymen — and 
there  was  a large  number — had  all,  without  excep- 
tion, taken  places  in  the  diligences , or  first-class 
carriages,  and  thus  escaped ; for  none  but  the 
wagons , or  second-class,  which  were  nearest  to 
the  broken-down  locomotive,  were  heaped  upon 
its  fiery  furnace,  in  which  they  and  their  in- 
mates were  reduced  to  a common  cinder.  Our 
republican  citizens  never  put  up  but  at  the  most 
expensive  hotels,  where  their  bills  for  choice 
viands,  rare  wines,  and  other  luxuries,  are  the 
heaviest.  They  forego  no  sight  or  indulgence, 
and  so  overpay  every  courier,  guide,  and  servant, 
that  they  are  universally  complained  of  by  the 
less  profuse  as  the  spoilers  of  Continental  travel. 

Thackeray  describes  the  American  traveler  as 
dressed  in  the  most  fashionably-cut  coat  of  the 
finest  broadcloth,  the  glossiest  waistcoat,  the 
most  artistic  trowsers,  the  freshest  kid-gloves, 
and  the  neatest  of  Parisian  boots,  worn  by  the 
smallest  feet.  He  puts  the  largest  and  primest 
of  cigars  in  the  mouth  of  our  polished  country- 
man, however,  and  places  him,  we  are  grieved 
to  say,  in  the  worst  of  Continental  company. 
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Hood  photographs  an  American  traveler  of 
another  sort.  He  was,  he  says,  “a  tall,  very 
thin  man,  evidently  in  bad  health,  or,  as  one  of 
the  sailors  remarked,  performing  quarantine — 
his  face  being  of  the  same  color  as  the  yellow 
flag  which  indicates  that  sanitary  excommunica- 
tion.” We  are  not  disposed  to  complain  of  this 
by  no  means  flattering  picture  of  our  countiy- 
man,  since  Hood  is  no  more  indulgent  to  the 
features  of  his  fellow -English  man  whom  he 
sketches,  by  way  of  contrast — and  whom,  more- 
over, as  we  shall  see,  he  makes  the  victim  of 
the  superior  shrewdness  of  the  American.  He 
describes  his  countryman  as  44  a punchy,  florid, 
red-wattled  human  cock-bird,  who,  according  to 
the  poultry  wife’s  practice,  had  seemingly  had 
two  pepper-corns  thrust  down  his  gullet  on  first 
leaving  his  shell,  and  had  ever  since  felt  their 
licry  influence  in  his  gizzard.”  The  two  are 
fellow-voyagers  across  the  Channel,  and  as  sea- 
sickness is  a reasonable  expectation,  the  ruddy 
Englishman  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  yellow  Yan- 
kee— “a  walking  jaundice”  he  calls  him — who's 
the  man  to  be  sick,  while  he  himself  is  the  man 
to  be  well,  he  thinks,  in  order  to  mark  the  first 
approaches  of  that  dreadful  malady.  John  Bull, 
however,  is  soon  forced  to  give  up  his  observa- 
tions of  Jonathan,  whom  he  leaves  on  deck, 
44  with  a d — d cigar  in  his  mouth,”  while  he  re- 
tires below  to  the  relief  of  a basin  and  brandy- 
and-water.  “I  had  even  painted  Campbell- 
like,” says  Hood,  writing  in  the  character  of  a 
traveler,  in  his  humorous  extravaganza  of  a 
44  Tour  up  the  Rhine,”  44  that  wretched  character 
a Last  Man,  perched  in  dreary  survivorship  in 
the  main-top,  when,  in  startling  unison  with  the 
thought,  a voiefe  muttered  in  my  ear,  4 Yes! 
there  he  is! — he's  been  up  there  all  night,  and 
eveiy  soul  but  himself  down  below!'  The 
speaker  was  the  red-faced  man.  4 A pretty 
considerable  bad  night,  Sir!’  said  his  antipathy, 
by  way  of  a morning  salutation.  4 An  awful 
one  indeed!’  said  the  red  face;  4 of  course, 
you’ve  been  sick  at  last  ?’  4 Not  a notion  of  it. ' 

4 Egad,  then,’  cried  my  uncle,  who  had  just 
emerged  from  the  companion-way,  ‘you  must 
have  some  secret  for  it  worth  knowing!’  4 1 
guess  I have,’  answered  the  other,  very  quietly. 
4 Renounce  me  if  I didn’t  think  so !'  exclaimed 
the  red  face,  in  a tone  of  triumph ; 4 it  can’t  be 
done  fairly  without  some  secret  or  other,  and 
I'd  give  a guinea,  that’s  to  say  a sovereign,  to 
know  what  it  is.’  4 It’s  a bargain,’  said  the  yel- 
low face,  coolly  holding  out  his  hand  for  the 
, money,  which  was  as  readily  deposited  in  his 
palm,  and  thence  transferred  to  a rather  slen- 
derly furnished  squirrel  - skin  purse.  4 Now, 
then!’  said  the  Carnation.  4 Why,  then,*  said 
Yellow  Flower  of  the  forest,  with  a peculiar 
drawl  through  the  nose,  4 you  must  first  go  to 
sea,  man  and  boy,  as  I have  done,  for  the  best 
thirty  years  of  your  life ! ' ” 

The  impassibleness  of  the  American  under 
circumstances  so  trying  to  the  nerves  of  travel- 
ers from  other  countries  is  one  of  his  most  mark- 
ed characteristics.  Born  in  a land  of  amazing 


facts,  he  is  not  apt  to  be  surprised  with  the  won- 
ders of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  is  not  like  the 
“used  up”  European  who  looks  into  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  and  languidly  drawls  out,  “There 
is  nothing  in  it!”  but  he  scrutinizes  every 
thing  with  so  steady  an  eye  that  he  sees  all, 
his  sight  not  being  dimmed  by  his  own  emotjon, 
or  dazzled  by  any  reflected  glare.  The  curiosi- 
ties of  the  older  world  attract  his  interest — and 
no  traveler  is  more  inquisitive — but  seldom  ex- 
cite his  feelings.  There  are  none,  perhaps,  who 
travel  abroad  that  6o  eagerly  seek  a presentation 
at  court  as  our  republican  countrymen,  yet  the 
surprise  has  been  expressed  by  royalty  itself  at 
their  imperturbability  in  the  presence  of  majesty. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  American,  famil- 
iar with  the  great  cataract  of  Niagara,  our  great 
lakes  and  great  rivers,  should  show  but  little 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  even  the  most  striking 
features  of  European  scenery.  A countryman 
of  our9,  having,  in  the  course  of  a northern  tour 
in  Great  Britain,  passed  through  what  is  termed 
the  4 4 Lake  District,”  was  asked  if  he  had  seen 
the  lakes.  As  he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  he 
had  beheld  those  wonders  of  English  sight-seers 
he  was  reminded  by  his  questioner  that  he  had 
passed  through  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

44  So  I did,”  he  rejoined ; 44 and  now  I recollect 
I did  see  some  water  as  I came  along.” 

There  are  many  stories  afloat  of  the  mistakes 
made  by  travelers  in  the  course  of  their  collision 
with  foreign  language  and  customs  of  which 
they  were  ignorant.  A Western  man,  having 
made  a sudden  fortune  by  one  of  those  happy 
accidents  which  are  always,  in  our  country, 
falling  to  the  lot  of  every  other  person  but  our- 
selves, such  as  striking  oil  in  a muddy  creek  or 
gold  and  silver  in  a rocky  desert,  was  eager  to 
appreciate  its  benefits.  So  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  all  good  Americans  are  said  to  go  when 
they  die,  not  doubting  that  in  that  luxurious 
capital  he  should  get  the  worth  of  his  money. 

As  his  dinner,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, was  a primary  necessity  with  him,  he  en- 
tered a restaurant  in  the  Palais  Royal  with  an 
appetite  provoked  to  inordinate  sharpness  by  the 
prospect  of  a French  dinner,  which  he  had  heard 
$o  highly  extolled.  On  taking  his  seat,  and 
while  contemplating  with  satisfaction  the  dis- 
play of  prosperity  about  him,  in  the  profusion 
of  picture,  gilt,  and  glass,  which  reflected  hiB 
gaunt  and  hungry  features  a thousandfold,  the 
gar$on  laid  before  him,  with  his  politest  bow, 
the  carte,  or  bill  of  fare.  Not  knowing  a word 
of  a foreign  language,  and  hardly  his  own,  he 
had  no  means  of  communicating  his  wants  but 
by  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  items  ns  laid 
down  in  the  handsome  book  in  his  hand.  As 
the  long  list  of  potages , poissons,  entrees , entre- 
mets, hors  d\jtuvres , desserts , vins,  etc.,  was  but 
a continued  succession  of  mysteries,  or  so  much 
French  which  was  Greek  to  him,  he  thought  he 
could  do  no  better  than  begin  at  the  beginning. 

He  accordingly  pointed  to  the  first  article  in  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  was  soon  provided  with  a plate 
of  consommt,  or  beef  soup.  He  ate  it  with  a 
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relish,  and  pronounced  it  excellent.  As  his 
first  experiment  had  been  so  successful  he  re- 
solved to  persevere  in  his  plan,  and  pointed  out 
the  second  article  to  the  garpon,  who  soon  sup- 
plied him  with  a potage  Julienne— Julienne  soup. 
This,  too,  he  devoured  with  satisfaction,  but 
thought  he  was  getting  rather  too  much  soup. 
He,  however,  still  persevered,  and  ordered  the 
third  article  in  the  long  list,  and  was  provided 
with  a potage  pur€e  aux  pois — pea  soup.  This 
soon  disappeared  before  the  eager  voracity  of 
the  unsatisfied  diner ; but  though  he  could  not 
complain  of  its  quality,  he  felt  that  he  had  now 
decidedly  too  much  soup.  He  therefore  resolved 
upon  making  a skip  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  copious  bill  of  fare,  and  fell  upon  cure - 
dents,  thinking  that  having  got  well  out  of  the 
latitude  of  the  sea  of  soups  he  would  be  sure 
to  reach  some  more  substantial  landing-place. 
Having  pointed  out  tlig  word,  his  order  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  obedient  garpon , who 
brought  him  the  cure-dents , or  tooth-picks.  Our 
Western  friend  now  jumped  up  from  the  table 
in  a rage,  and  cried  out,  with  infinite  disgust : 
•‘Three  soups  and  a tooth-pick!  That’s  what 
they  call  a French  dinner,  is  it?  By  jingo! 
Fll  make  tracks  for  old  Kentuck,  and  live  for 
the  rest  of  my  days  on  bacon  and  chicken  fix- 
ins!” 

Two  tailors,  whose  bills  had  been  paid  with 
unusual  promptitude,  resolved  upon  spending 
their  unexpected  profits  in  a tour  to  Paris.  As 
they  had  naturally  provided  themselves  with 
the  best  their  shops  could  afford,  they  saw  no 
reason  why,  with  their  exteriors  done  up  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  style,  they  should  not  pre- 
sent themselves  as  men  of  fashion  and  rank. 
They  accordingly  determined  to  sink  the  shop 
and  pass  in  the  gay  capital  as  two  English  mi- 
lords. On  arriving  in  Paris  and  entering  a res- 
taurant they  managed  to  make  known  to  the 
waiter  that  they  wanted  dinner.  “ Tout  a rheure” 
(which  sounds  very  like,  when  pronounced  by 
a French  tongue,  two  tailor ),  immediately  an- 
swered the  garpon.  Thinking  that  their  disguise 
was  penetrated,  the  would-be  milords  left  the 
restaurant  at  once  and  entered  another,  with 
the  hope  of  better  luck.  On  ordering  their  din- 
ner they  were  a second  time  met  with  the  ordi- 
nary response : “ Tout  d rheure ” (two  tailor). 
They  now  gave  up  all  further  designs  upon  the 
supposed  credulity  of  Parisian  waiters,  and  hur- 
ried back  to  their  shops  in  Broadway. 

Another  traveler,  who  had  not  made  much 
progress  in  his  Ollendorf,  and  had  left  his  French 
dictionary  at  home,  was  taking  his  dinner  in  a 
French  eating-house,  when  he  thought  he  would 
fancy  a pigeon.  Having  forgotten  the  French 
for  the  word,  and  seeing  upon  the  painted  walls 
a bird  which  looked  like  the  one  he  wanted,  he 
asked,  pointing  it  out  to  the  garpon , “ Qu'est  ce , 
gue  e'est  pa  en  Franpais  t"  “ Un  St.  Esprit , Mon- 
sieur,” replied  the  man,  for  it  happened  to  be  a 
dove,  emblematical  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  “ Don- 
nez-moi  deux  St.  Esprit*,"  rejoined  the  uninten- 
tionally-profane  diner,  much  to  the  confusion 


of  the  garpon,  who,  though  his  infinite  compla- 
cency would  have  undertaken  to  supply  almost 
any  thing  else,  found  his  powers  of  compliance 
suddenly  arrested  by  this  extraordinary  order.  * 


> CONTRAST. 

HELEN  was  rich,  nineteen,  and  beautiful. 

Nor  did  the  catalogue  of  her  gifts  end  thus 
abruptly ; a generous  heart  and  intellect  of  no 
mean  order  had  been  added.  Aspirations  no- 
ble and  lovely,  if  somewhat  vague,  filled  her 
spirit.  To  be,  to  do,  to  suffer,  if  need  were,  in 
defense  of  truth,  in  service  to  her  kind — this 
was  her  theory  of  life. 

She  stood  at  her  window  one  perfect  summer 
morning,  the  soft;  air  freshening  her  peachy 
cheeks,  and  let  all  the  beauty  of  the  time  sink 
slowly  into  her  soul.  A calm  ecstasy  possessed 
her;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  gratitude  and 
delight.  As  through  this  mood  she  seemed  to 
view  the  burdened,  suffering  millions  of  eartb, 
her  heart  went  out  to  them  in  tenderest  com- 
passion. The  roll  of  wheels  aroused  her  from 
this  trance  of  feeling.  Looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  she  saw  a rude  establishment  ad- 
vancing down  the  street — a one-horse  wagon  of 
the  homeliest  pattern,  drawn  by  an  ancient 
steed,  whose  halting  gait  and  high  development 
of  bone  were  quite  unmatched  in  her  experi- 
ence. On  the  hard  seat,  bringing  the  springs 
well  together,  sat  a stout  pair,  in  whom  she 
recognized  Mr.  Bowen,  the  Methodist  minister, 
and  his  wife.  Just  opposite  her  window  they 
paused. 

“Good-morning,  Brother  Porter!”  said  the 
pastor’s  cheery  voice  to  an  acquaintance  on  the 
sidewalk. 

“ Good-morning,  Sir ! And  how  do  you  do, 
Sister  Bowen  ?”  responded  the  person  addressed, 
as  he  came  to  the  side  of  the  wagon  and  shook 
hands  with  its  occupants. 

“ Oh,  I’m  always  well,  you  know,”  said  Mrs. 
Bowen,  heartily.  “And  how’s  Sister  Porter 
and  LuranBy  V* 

“Usually  well,  thank  you.  Singing-class 
meet  to-night,  Brother  Bowen  ?”  f 

“Yes — at  early  candle-light ; and  that’s  why 
I stopped  you.  You’ll  be  down  ?” 

“I’ll  try  my  best  to.” 

“Well,  don’t  forget  those  tunes — ‘Delight* 
and  ‘The  Love  Feast.’  They’ll  be  the  veiy 
thing  for  the  children.”  And  with  cordial  fare- 
wells the  friends  departed  on  their  separate 
ways. 

This  Vandal  irruption  of  the  commonest  life 
put  to  flight  all  Helen’s  high,  enthusiastic  mus- 
ings.  “I  wonder  where  they  are  going,”  she 
thought,  looking  after  the  crazy  vehicle — “to 
spend  the  day  somewhere,  I suppose.  What  an 
endless  round  of  visiting  some  people  do  keep 
up!”  This  aimless,  profitless  intercourse  was 
her  particular  abhorrence.  She  wasted  a few 
conjectures  as  to  what  could  be  its  object — what 
food  could  be  found  in  it  for  any  thing  except 
the  body.  Then,  taking  a handsome  volume 
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1 from  the  book-case  filled  with  such,  forgot  her 
| own  thoughts  in  those  of  some  master  mind. 

While  she  read  the  ancient  steed  moved  on, 
and  the  cheery  pair  behind  him  took  counsel 
together  concerning  a hundred  little  interests. 
Almost  of  a height  they  were  as  they  sat  there 
side  by  side,  and  so  like  that  you  could  hardly 
tell  them  apart.  The  same  round,  solid  face, 
the  same  substantial  rosiness,  the  same  big  blue 
eyes  and  happy  smile  were  under  hat  and  bon- 
net. 

“ I guess  we  had  better  just  look  in  at  Sister 
Sayres's,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen;  “she  wasn’t  out 
to  meeting  Sunday,  and  I’m  afraid  she's  got  one 
of  her  poorly  spells.  We've  a good  early  start, 
and  can  spend  a long  day  at  Brother  Franklin's 
after  that.” 

Rosin  ante  was  brought  to  a not  unwilling  halt 
before  a dilapidated  little  brown  house,  and  the 
twain  dismounted.  No  one  responding  to  their 
knock,  Mrs.  Bowen  went  around  to  the  back  of 
the  dwelling,  where  she  discovered  its  mistress 
in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  washing.  The 
boiler  was  steaming  on  the  stove,  and  a heap  of 
soiled  clothing  lay  by  the  side  of  the  tub. 

“ I’m  ashamed  to  have  you  come  and  catch 
me  washing  Tuesday,  and  so  late  in  the  morn- 
ing too,’'  spake  Mrs.  Sayres — a tall  spectre  of  a 
woman,  with  hectic  cheeks  and  eyes  of  feverish 
brightness.  “ But  I was  too  sick  yesterday  to 
lift  my  head  off  the  pillow,  and  to-day  I'm  so 
weak  that  I can't  accomplish  nothing  to  signify.” 

“I  should  think  not!”  said  Mrs.  Bowen. 
“Why,  Sister  Sayres,  you  are  im-prew-dent ! 
You  don’t  look  fit  to  be  off  the  bed  this  minute  I” 

“That's  true  enough,”  said  the  poor  woman, 
deprecatingly ; “but  what  could  I do?  The 
children  hain’t  many  changes,  and  I can’t  bear 
to  have  them  go  to  school  looking  so.  I can't 
tell  what  they’d  be  like  before  another  Monday 
came  round.  It's  so  hard,  you  know,  to  keep 
children  out  of  the  dirt;  they  take  to  it  as  a 
duck  does  to  water.” 

“To  be  sure  they  do!”  said  Mrs.  Bowen, 
laughing.  “You’ve  no  need  to  tell  me  that 
when  I've  six  of  my  own  to  teach  me.  It's 
healthy  for  them,  that's  one  comfort.  Bnt  I've 
got  a plan  in  my  head.  Mr.  Bowen,”  Bhe  call- 
ed, stepping  to  the  door,  “will  you  just  come 
round  here?  Now,  Sister  Sayres,"  she  contin- 
ued, “ I know  the  air’ll  do  you  good ; it  always 
does ; and  I'll  put  some  pillows  in  the  wagon  to 
make  yon  comfortable;  and,  Mr.  Bowen,  you 
must  just  give  her  a little  ride.  Don’t  drive  fast, 
to  jolt  her”  (as  if  he  could  have  done  it  with  that 
horse!);  “but  just  jog  along,  easy  and  pleas- 
ant, and  while  you're  gone  I'll  get  out  this 
washing.” 

“Oh,  Sister  Bowen,  you  mustn’t!”  cried  the 
invalid.  “ I can’t  think  of  letting  you.” 

“I  guess  you'll  have  to,”  said  the  minister, 
showing  a set  of  milk-white  teeth  in  the  broad- 
est of  smiles.  “We're  two  to  one,  you  see, 
and  you  don’t  look  as  if  you  could  make  much 
fight.” 

So,  spite  of  all  opposition,  Sister  Sayres  was 


invested  with  shawl  and  bonnet  and  placed  in 
the  buggy. 

“And  now,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  “if  you’ll 
just  tell  me  where  to  find  some  old  thing  to  put 
on,  for  it  would  never  do  to  spot  my  new  de- 
laine!” 

The  needful  directions  given,  she  duly  arrayed 
herself  in  a blue  spotted  calico,  which  refused 
to  meet  about  the  waist,  and  trailed  a quarter 
of  a yard  upon  the  floor.  “The  most  fashion- 
ably-made  dress  I've  had  on  this  long  time,” 
she  thought,  as  she  pinned  up  the  superabund- 
ant length ; and  then,  carefully  hanging  up  the 
new  delaine,  proceeded  to  her  task. 

How  Helen  would  have  smiled  at  that  care- 
fulness! Just  a common  delaine,  cotton  one 
way,  and  not  particularly  nice,  even  of  its  kind. 
But  then  she  would  not  have  known  how  long 
Mrs.  Bowen  had  wanted  it,  how  many  times 
she  had  felt  the  need  of  if,  before  it  had  seemed 
right  to  make  the  purchase.  She  could  never 
have  guessed  the  economy  and  contrivance  that 
went  to  its  getting  up — how  the  back  breadths 
of  a worn-out  calico  had  furnished  the  facing, 
and  an  old  gingham  apron  the  sleeve-linings — 
how  much  ingenuity  was  expended  in  elabora- 
ting the  garment  from  a scanty  pattern — in  the 
interval  of  what  numerous  labors  it  had  been 
put  together.  Done  it  was  at  last,  and  very 
tidy  did  Mrs.  Bowen’s  plump  form  appear  in  it, 
spite  of  tho  plain  material  and  total  absence  of 
trimming ; and  very  comfortable  did  she  feel. 
Indeed,  her  eye  went  complacently  toward  it 
more  than  once  as  she  bent  over  the  foaming 
tub. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  see  the  good  woman  at 
that  washing;  she  went  into  it  with  such  a 
cheerful,  whole-hearted  energy.  As  a clever 
writer  said  a while  ago,  “She  rubbed  away  as  if 
the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  whole  Army  of 
the  Potomac  depended  on  her  individual  efforts.” 
Her  strong  white  arms  plunged  into  the  suds 
and  emerged  again  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
all  traces  of  soil  retired  at  a corresponding  pace 
from  the  objects  she  attacked.  The  shortened 
calico  displayed  her  sturdy  ankles  and  the  rolled- 
up  sleeve  revealed  a muscular  development  that 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis  would  have  gloried  in.  Bones, 
somewhere,  Sister  Bowen  must  have  had,  we 
may  presume,  but  no  external  sign  of  them  was 
visible  unless  the  deep  dimples  in  her  wrists  and 
hands  afforded  such  indication.  Ever  as  she 
wrought  she  sang — not  loudly,  but  in  a clear, 
distinct  voice,  and  with  an  earnestness  as  if  her 
own  heart  were  speaking — 

‘‘Come,  sinner,  to  the  Gospel  Fernet, 

•Tie  mercy  bids  you  come  I 
Each  message  from  God’s  precious  Word 

Declares  there  yet  is  room,  declares  there  yet  is  room !” 

Meanwhile  the  minister  and  his  charge  jogged 
leisurely  along  as  they  bad  been  directed.  It 
was  not  every  morning  that  Mr.  Bowen  could 
take  a drive ; he  kept  no  horse,  and  the  kind  neks 
of  a parishioner  had  furnished  him  the  means 
of  the  present  excursion.  He  enjoyed  it  with  a 
rest  proportioned  to  its  rarity.  The  clear  sky, 
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the  buttercup-enameled  fields,  the  depth  of 
shady  woods,  the  gushes  of  perfume  as  stray 
winds  stirred  the  clover,  all  the  sweet  picture  of 
summer  beauty  and  content  moved  him  as  it 
had  moved  Helen  an  hour  before. 

“Oh,”  said  he,  turning  to  his  companion 
with  a beaming  face,  “isn’t  it  enough  to  praise 
the  Lord  for  that  we’re  alive  on  such  a day  ?” 

But  Sister  Sayres’s  countenance  betrayed  no 
answering  gleam ; a deeper  sadness,  rather,  set- 
tled on  it. 

“I’m  glad  you  feel  so,  Brother  Bowen,”  she 
replied;  “it’s  the  right  way,  I know,  and  I’d 
rejoice  to.  But  somehow  most  every  thing 
makes  my  heart  sink  instead  of  rise.  It’s  part- 
ly poor  health,  I suppose — and  then  there’s  other 
things,  you  know.” 

“Other  things!”  The  minister  was  well 
aware  of  all  that  summary  included.  One  who 
should  have  been  a help  and  stay  but  was  now  a 
grief  and  shame ; poverty  growing  deeper  every 
year;  children  coming  up  without  a father’s 
care  or  guidance ; prospects  bad  almost  beyond 
the  hope  of  brightening. 

“Yes,  I know,”  he  answered,  with  a sigh; 
“ and  it’s  not  much  to  the  purpose  that  I do. 
I can’t  help  you  except  with  my  prayers  and  a 
few  friendly  words.  But  I’ll  tell  you  who  else 
knows,  and  it’s  every  thing  to  have  him — it’s  the 
i Lord  Jesus.  There  isn’t  a time  you  feel  down- 
hearted and  discouraged  that  He  isn’t  sorry  for 
you  ; and  if  you  can  only  look  to  Him  with  faith 
He’ll  surely  send  you  comfort.  He  can  change 
all  these  things  that  trouble  you,  or,  if  He  doesn’t 
see  fit  to  do  it,  He  can  turn  every  one  of  them 
into  a blessing.  *Only  look  to  Him  and  lean 
upon  Him,  Sister  Sayres.” 

“I  try  to,”  she  said,  humbly.  • 

“Don’t  rest  there,”  said  the  minister,  with 
his  kindest  smile.  44 Do  it.  Venture  upon 
Him ; don’t  be  afraid.  Why,  Sister  Sayres,  I 
think  we  lose  half  our  birth-right  through  our 
cowardice.  We  feel  as  if  ’twas  inconsistent  for 
such  a mighty  God  to  care  about  our  little  daily 
matters,  except  as  they  affect  our  state  toward 
Him.  I know  how  it  used  to  be  with  me.  I 
had  a kind  of  feeling  as  if  the  Lord  was  away 
off  upon  a throne,  surrounded  with  glory  and 
majesty;  and  I used  to  go  to  Him  at  stated 
times  and  make  my  little  offering  of  worship 
among  the  myriads.  But  I found  that  wasn’t 
enough;  I wanted  something  with  me,  around 
me,  all  the  time.  And  the  more  I read  His 
promises  the  more  convinced  I grew  that  He 
was  ready  to  be  so  to  every  soul  that  wanted 
Him.  I learned  to  look  to  Him  any  where, 
every  where,  and  to  feel  that  He  concerned  Him- 
self about  all  that  interested  me.  Not  only  about 
His  glory  and  my  salvation,  but  about  my  little 
wants  and  comforts  and  occupations.  It’s  our 
privilege  to  have  the  Lord  for  our  dear  friend  as 
well  as  our  Saviour,  if  we  will  only  take  Him.” 

Sister  Sayres  listened  earnestly ; the  thoughts, 
it  is  true,  were  no  strangers  to  her,  but  there  was 
such  a heartiness  of  faith  ini  the  minister’s  tones, 
his  happy  life  seconded  his  words  so  well,  that 
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the  poor  soul  drew  from  them  new  strength  and 
comfort.  Gradually  he  turned  the  conversation 
to  other  topics,  but  with  a skillfulness  that  avoid- 
ed painful  ground.  So  that  Sister  Sayres  in 
talking  of  her  Johnny  was  led  to  dwell  upon  his 
quickness  at  his  book  rather  than  on  his  abound- 
ing lack  of  every  sort  of  clothing;  on  Julev 
Ann’s  helpful  ways  and  voice  for  singing  instead 
of  her  scanty  prospects  for  the  future.  Calmed 
and  refreshed  in  body  and  spirit  she  drew  near 
home. 

* 4 If  there  ain’t  the  clothes  on  the  line  already !” 
she  exclaimed.  “ What  a master-hand  Sister 
Bowen  is  to  turn  off  work!” 

“ She  has  such  good  health,  you  see,”  said 
the  minister.  “It’s  only  when  I meet  some  one 
like  you,  Sister  Sayres,  that  I realize  what  a 
blessing  it  is  to  be  strong  and  able  for  any  thing 
that  comes  along.  But  you’re  right  about  Mary,” 
he  added,  aiding  his  charge’s  descent  from  the 
wagon  ; 44  she  will  do  more,  and  make  less  fuss 
about  it,  than  any  one  I ever  set  eyes  upon.” 

Going  in  they  found  the  subject  of  this  eulogy 
in  the  last  stages  of  mopping  up  and  putting 
away.  The  boiler  had  already  retired  to  its 
shelf  in  the  wood-shed,  and  in  its  place  the  tea- 
kettle was  singing  merrily. 

44  Do  you  expect  the  children  home  at  noon  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Bowen. 

“No.  They  took  their  dinner-baskets,  and 
he's  over  to  Mr.  Longworth’s  farm  for  the  day.” 

“Then  you  won’t  do  much  cooking,  I sup- 
pose. I’ll  just  make  you  a cup  of  tea  and  a bit 
of  toast,  and  then,  Sister  Sayre?,  I advise  you  to 
lie  down  and  nap  a while.  Don’t  try  to  work 
to-day,  and  you’ll  be  all  the  smarter  for  it  to- 
morrow.” 

A few  finishing  touches  given,  the  worthy  pair 
departed,  and  soon  arrived  at  Brother  Franklin’s. 
A contrast,  this,  to  the  dwelling  they  had  left. 
A great  white  house,  rich  in  green  blinds  and 
piazzas,  trim  fences  bounding  its  domain,  great 
barns  awaiting  hay  and  harvest.  A cordial  wel- 
come greeted  them,  and  they  sat  down  to  a board 
groaning  with  plenty.  The  meal  ended,  Mr. 
Bowen  and  his  host  adjourned  to  view  the  nu- 
merous attractions  of  the  farm,  while  the  ladies 
betook  themselves  to  the  shaded  seclusion  of  the 
parlor.  It  was  a pretty  room,  gilt  paper  on  the 
walls,  a Brussels  carpet  on  the  floor,  the  need- 
ful proportion  of  tetes-a-tete  and  what-nots,  two 
or  three  bits  of  biscuit  even,  and  a few  engrav- 
ings. Besides  which,  the  industry  of  Sister 
Franklin’s  oldest  daughter  had  hung  a tidy  in 
every  available  position,  and  garnished  the  tables 
with  mop-mats,  crochet-mats,  and  bead-mats  in- 
numerable. Mrs.  Bowen  admired  the  apart- 
ment with  entire  oblivion  of  the  home-made 
carpet  and  maple  chairs  which  constituted  the 
plenishing  of  her  own  best  room.  She  was  fond 
of  pretty  things,  and  the  engravings  especially 
delighted  her ; there  was  a face  in  one  of  them 
at  which  she  looked  again  and  again,  thinking 
she  had  never  seen  any  thing  so  sweet. 

Two  o’clock  drew  near,  and  fresh  visitors  were 
seen  advancing  up  the  graveled  path  to  the  front- 
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door.  A resounding  bell-peal  was  heard,  and 
one  of  those  gatherings  ensued  which  Helen  had 
go  deprecated.  What  a perfect  hail-storm  of 
* 4 sisters”  flew  about ! It  was,  44  How  do  you  do, 
Sister  Meigs  ?”  44  How’s  your  health,  Sister 

Beecher?”  “Glad  to  see  you,  Sister  Stun” 
(Stone).  44  Sister  Franklin,  let  me  make  you 
acquainted  with  Sister  Stun,  from  Checkerville, 
Sister  Meigs’s  niece.  ” 4 4 You  here,  Sister  Bowen ! 
— well,  I am  pleased.  And  how’s  Brother  Bowen 
and  the  children  ?”  44  Sister  Bowen,”  of  course, 

responds  with  cordiality,  while  Fanny  Franklin, 
helping  the  ladies  take  off  their  things  in  the 
best  bedroom,  wonders  why  people  will  so  pro- 
nounce the  pastoral  name. 

The  company  was  presently  distributed  among 
the  various  comfortable  seats  of  the  parlor.  Sis- 
ter Meigs  was  an  elderly  dame  of  the  plainest 
type  of  speech  and  person ; she  wore  an  aged 
satin  levantine  and  no  hoops,  and  knitted  away 
vigorously  with  a sheath  pinned  to  her  waist. 
Sister  Stone,  who  was  young  and  pretty,  shone 
in  a neat  checked  silk  and  sundry  bright-hued 
ribbons  of  a surety  not  recommended  in  “the 
discipline,”  but  highly  becoming  nevertheless. 
Sister  Beecher  and  the  hostess  were  nice-looking 
middle-aged  women ; with  the  rotund  form  and 
pleasant  smile  of  our  dear  Sister  Bowen  we  are 
already  familiar. 

What  an  amount  of  talking  five  women  can 
accomplish  between  two  o’clock  and  tea-time! 
How  many  subjects  are  brought  up,  canvassed, 
and  dismissed  ; what  traits  of  character  are  ex- 
hibited, how  fully  human  nature  is  displayed ! 
The  present  company  had  at  least  a thousand 
themes  of  converse.  Some  were  denominational, 
as  the  meeting  of  Conference  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Presidin’  Elder ; the  44  location”  of  va- 
rious preachers ; how  Father  Graves  was  about 
to  “superannooate,”  and  Brother  Lloyd  was  on 
a 44  station when  camp-meeting  would  be  held, 
and  so  on.  There  was  farm-talk  and  dairy-talk, 
neighborhood- news  and  village  - news.  Mrs. 
Bowen  by-and-by  brought  up,  as  she  had  all  the 
time  intended,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Sayres;  she 
spoke  of  the  ill-health  she  knew  about  and  the 
lack  of  comfort  she  suspected. 

44  Sister  Sayres  would  get  along  a great  deal 
better  if  she  hadn’t  so  much  ambition,”  remarked 
Mrs.  Franklin.  44  She  hurts  herself  working 
when  she  ain’t  fit  for  it.” 

44  Perhaps  so,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen.  44  But  you 
know  how  hard  it  b to  keep  quiet  when  there’s 
every  thing  to  be  done.” 

44  It’s  dret- ful!”  exclaimed  Sbter  Beecher. 
4 4 There  ain’t  no  such  trial  in  this  world  as  to  lie 
by  and  see  hired  help  a-slammin’  round  and 
wastin’  every  thing.” 

44  Sister  Sayres  doesn’t  have  much  of  that 
sort  of  trial,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  half  smiling. 
44  Whatever  there  is,  she  must  do  it  or  it  goes 
undone.” 

44 1 should  think  her  Juley  Ann  was  big 
enough  to  help  some,”  observed  Mrs.  Franklin. 

44  She  does  all  she  can,  poor  child;  but  there’s 
school,  and  a mile  and  a half  to  walk  each  way, 


and  Sister  Sayres  can’t  bear  to  keep  her  out. 
She  wants  her  to  do  what  she  can  toward  getting 
an  education  now,  for  by-and-by  she  may  not 
have  the  chance.”  And  every  one  agreed  that 
this  was  w'ell. 

44  What  a shame  that  her  husband  drinks  and 
goes  on  so!”  exclaimed  Sister  Beecher.  “He 
might  get  good  wages  and  make  bis  family  com- 
fortable.” 

44  Never  did  amount  to  nothing!”  spoke  up 
Sister  Meigs  from  behind  her  knitting-sheath. 
44  A poor,  shifless  stick  he  always  was,  even  be- 
fore he  took  to  drink  1” 

44  And  yet  there  must  be  something  good  about 
him,”  said  Mrs.  Bowen.  44  She  thinks  a deal  of 
him,  even  yet;  and  she  told  me  once  what  a 
mercy  it  was  that  nothing  he  took  ever  made 
him  cross,  as  it  does  some.  He’s  always  kind 
and  pleasant  with  the  children ; they’re  fond  of 
him,  though  they  can’t  help  seeing  what  the 
trouble  is.  And  even  now  he  has  times  of  being 
sorry  and  promising  that  he’ll  reform.” 

44  And  I suppose  she  believes  him,”  said  Mrs. 
Beecher,  scornfully. 

44  Well,  she  would  naturally  wish  to,  you 
know.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Sister  Beecher.  “She’s 
been  too  easy ! A regular  up-and-down  woman 
that  wouldn’t  stand  being  abused  would  have 
had  a great  deal  better  chance  with  him.” 

44 1 don’t  know,”  replied  Mrs.  Bowen.  4 4 Long 
habit  is  a powerful  thing.  I’m  afraid  nothing 
but  grace  can  reach  it.  Somehow  I never  can 
help  hoping  that  his  time  will  come;  44 he  is  so 
respectable-looking  when  he’s  sober,  and  has 
such  a pleasant  way  with  him.  I feel  so  sorry 
and  ashamed  sometimes  when  we  meet  and  I see 
what  ails  him.  At  any  rate,  whatever  he  is, 
we  know  that  Sister  Sayres  is  worthy ; and  I’m 
afraid  she’s  very  much  in  need  of  comforts.” 
There  was  a pause. 

“We  killed  a veal  yesterday,”  said  Mrs. 
Franklin,  breaking  in  upon  it.  44  I’ll  take  her 
over  a nice  piece  to-morrow.  Those  was  good 
cutlets,  didn’t  you  think,  Sister  Bowen?”  That 
lady  acquiesced.  44  Yes,  I’ll  take  her  a bit — 
and  a roll  or  so  from  my  last  churning — and  a 
bowl  of  currant  jelly,  too,  I guess.  It  ’ll  make 
her  a good  drink  if  she’s  feverish.” 

44 1 could  let  her  have  some  pork  just  as  well 
as  not,”  said  Miss  Beecher,  in  a relenting  tone ; 
“but  then  I dare  say  she’s  got  plenty.” 

44  Good  pork  will  keep,  you  know,”  said  Mrs. 
Bowen ; 44  and  yours  is  always  so  sweet  and  sol- 
id,” she  added,  with  a touch  of  serpent  wisdom. 

44  Well,  I don’t  care  if  I take  her  half  a doz- 
en pounds  or  so ; and  maybe  she’d  like  a little 
cheese.  I cut  one  a day  or  two  ago,  and  Mr. 
Beecher  said  it  was  about  the  best  he  ever  ate.” 
Sister  Meigs  promised  a quantity  of  dried,  ap- 
ples and  some  maple  sirup,  while  Sister  Stone 
took  a gold  dollar  from  a pretty  pearl  porte- 
monnaie  and  asked  the  pastor’s  wife  to  expend 
it  in  some  little  matter  for  the  invalid — what- 
ever she  thought  best.  Our  friend's  heart 
44  sung  for  joy”  at  the  success  of  her  appeal. 
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A more  audible  singing  soon  succeeded.  Fan- 
ny Franklin  had  but  just  “graduated”  from  the 
Conference  Seminary,  where  she  was  supposed 
to  have  acquired  an  untold  stock  of  accomplish- 
ments, music  among  the  rest.  Her  piano,  a 
real  Chickering,  which  had  cost  Brother  Frank- 
lin nobody  knew  how  many  hundreds,  stood  in- 
vitingly open,  and  she  was  urged  to  give  the 
company  a tune.  She  played  a Quickstep  or 
two;  then,  being  asked  for  a song,  performed 
the  Irish  Emigrant’s  Lament  and  the  Blue  Juni- 
ata with  great  applause.  This  inspired  her  to 
go  through  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  a favorite  of  her 
own,  though  considered  by  her  mother  “most 
too  solemn.”  It  was  received  in  ominous  si- 
lence, broken  at  last  by  Sister  Meigs,  who  re- 
counted how  she  had  once  known  a child  drowned 
in  a tub  of  bluing  water  which  its  mother  had 
neglected  to  empty  when  the  washing  was  over. 
Whereupon  the  young  musician,  more  amused 
than  she  ought  to  have  been  by  a circumstance 
so  tragic,  made  her  escape  to  the  kitchen  to 
oversee  the  tea-arrangements. 

Soon  after  she  left  Mr.  Bowen  and  his  host 
came  in.  They  had  gone  leisurely  over  the 
farm,  admiring  the  luxuriant  growth  of  timothy, 
almost  ready  for  the  scythe,  and  the  waving 
promise  of  wheat  and  oats;  strolling  through 
the  well-timbered  wood-lot,  or  viewing  the  sleek 
cattle  who  chewed  the  cud  placidly  beneath  the 
shade  and  turned  a mild,  observant  eye  on  the 
intruders.  Coming  home  they  paused  in  the 
orchard,  and  the  owner  pointed  out  his  favorite 
trees  laden  with  choice  fruit. 

“This  is  nice!”  said  the  minister,  with  en- 
thusiasm, as  he  took  in  the  many  evidences  of 
thrift  and  plenty  around  him ; “ this  is  what  I 
call  nice ! The  Lord  has  prospered  you,  Broth- 
er Franklin.  ” 

“ Well — yes,”  admitted  his  friend,  with  a lit- 
tle seeming  reluctance.  “ But  I work  for  it,  I 
tell  you ! I work  for  it ! You  ministers  live 
easy ; you  don’t  know  much  about  what  ’tis  to 
carry  on  a farm.” 

“ We  have  our  own  labors,  which  we  some- 
times think  severe.  But  you  find  your  work 
pays,  don’t  you  ?” 

“Why,  I suppose  it  does;  but  nothing  nigh 
what  you’d  imagine.  There’s  hired  help — and 
fences — and  a hundred  other  things.  And  then 
the  taxes ! Taxes  do  eat  up  a farm  these  days. 
I get  ’most  sick  of  it  sometimes.” 

“ Now,  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Bowen,  “ this  place 
looks  the  very  picture  of  comfort  and  abund- 
ance.” 

“ I dare  say.  You  just  see  the  outside,  and 
that’s  pleasant  enough.  But  I’d  be  glad  to  swap 
with  you,  Brother  Bowen,  I would  indeed.” 

“ You  think  so  ?”  said  the  minister,  with  a 
curious  smile.  It  was  not  the  first  time  by 
many  that  he  had  heard  a thriving  parishioner 
“ talk  poor.” 

“Yes,  I would.  You  haven’t  such  a great 
deal  round  you ; but  then  you’ve  the  less  to  see 
to ; you  know  what  you’ve  got,  and  can  live  on 
it  snug  and  comfortable.” 

Pretty  snug,  to  be  sure,”  said  the  minister, 


smiling.  “How  much  do  you  suppose  my  in- 
come amounts  to  in  a year,  Brother  Franklin  ?” 

“Well,  I couldn’t  just  say — you  get  a good 
deal  in  kind,  of  course  ?” 

“I  can  tell  you  then.  Since  I entered  the 
ministry,  fourteen  years  ago,  I never  have  re- 
ceived four  hundred  dollars  any  year.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!”  exclaimed  the  farmer,  f 
taken  aback.  And  then  recovering  himself, 
“Oh ! you  mean  you  never  had  that  much  in 
cash ; but  ministers  get  such  sights  of  presents.” 

“No,  no,”  replied  Mr.  Bowen;  “I  mean 
that  I never,  reckoning  every  thing  at  its  full 
market  value,  received  the  worth  of  four  hundred 
dollars  any  year  since  I began  to  preach.” 

Mr.  Franklin  looked  puzzled.  “ Why,  how 
do  you  manage  it  ?”  he  asked.  “ There’s  eight 
of  you  altogether.” 

“ To  be  sure.  And  I hope  there’ll  never  be 
any  less,  please  God.” 

“The  truth  is,  I don’t  see  how  you  make  out 
a living,”  admitted  the  farmer,  frankly. 

“Well,  I hardly  see,  myself.  We  never  could 
if  I hadn’t  been  blessed  with  such  a helpmeet. 
Mrs.  Bowen  will  make  sixpence  do  the  work  of 
a shilling  any  day.  One  thing  we’re  both  agreed 
upon ; the  children  must  have  an  education  what- 
ever we  do  without.  We’ve  managed  so  far; 
but  you  can  see  it  hasn’t  been  done  without  deny- 
ing ourselves  a great  many  things  that  it’s  pleas- 
ant to  have.  What  we  shall  do  as  our  expenses 
grow  larger  I can’t  just  tell ; but  I don’t  borrow 
trouble.  The  Lord  will  provide,  as  He  always 
has  done;”  and  the  minister’s  blue  eyes  glowed 
with  new  cheerfulness.  “I  don’t  commonly 
make  a practice  of  talking  over  my  affairs,”  he  ' 
added,  with  a laugh,  “ but  you  seemed  to  think 
I was  in  such  very  affluent  circumstances  that  I 
was  tempted  to  state  the  facts.” 

Mr.  Franklin  remained  quite  thoughtful  for 
some  time  after  these  disclosures,  and  he  piled  the 
minister’s  plate  at  tea-time  with  every  good  thing 
upon  the  table ; whether  they  produced  any  more 
permanent  result  I can  not  say.  But  what  would 
Helen’s  astonishment  have  been  could  she  have 
heard  them ! She  had  denied  herself  a ribbon 
or  a jewel  often  for  the  sake  of  others ; indeed 
in  the  gay  circles  of  the  city  where  much  of  her 
time  was  spent  she  had  been  accustomed  to  feel 
that  her  attire  was  plain.  Yet  there  was  never 
a year  when  her  personal  expenses  did  not  reach 
a larger  sum  than  served  this  family  of  eight  for 
their  entire  maintenance. 

Soon  after  tea  the  company  dispersed ; Helen 
saw  the  pastor  and  his  wife  drive  homeward 
through  the  rosy  twilight.  Her  own  day  had 
been  pleasant  and  not  devoid  of  profit.  She  had 
taken  a long  ride  over  the  hills — she  had  read 
and  digested  a good  portion  of  a valuable  work 
— she  had  given  liberally  to  a deserving  object 
But  she  did  not  guess  as  she  watched  the  two 
stout  figures  fade  into  the  distance  that  the  re- 
ality of  many  of  her  fairest  dreams  was  passing 
in  that  humble  guise  ; that  the  Faith,  the  Hope, 
the  Charity,  to  which  she  longingly  aspired  were 
that  day,  and  every  day,  made  manifest  in  such 
prosaic  lives. 
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THE  clearest  conception  of  the  characters 
of  Generals  Sherman  and  Thomas  is  ob- 
tained bv  contrasting  them.  A correct  estimate 
of  General  Grant  may  be  had  by  forming  in 
the  imagination  a character  combining  the  pe- 
culiarities of  both  Sherman  and  Thomas  ; for 
in  the  person  of  the  Lieutenant-General  the 
very  opposite  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
others  meet  and  combine  with  singular  grace 
and  felicity,  forming  one  of  the  noblest  charac- 
ters which  the  war  has  developed.  General 
Grant  does  not  make  so  effective  or,  so  to  speak, 


so  dramatic  a picture  as  Sherman,  nor  docs  ho 
present  so  dignified  an  appearance  as  Thomas; 
yet  he  combines  in  himself  the  originality  and 
energy  of  the  first  with  the  deliberation,  cool- 
ness, and  pertinacity  of  the  latter.  He  has  Sher- 
man's originality  of  mind,  and  like  him  has  given 
expression  to  several  new  and  striking  thoughts 
upon  the  subject  of  the  rebellion  and  its  sup- 
pression, but  they  have  invariably  been  clothed 
in  the  full,  rounded,  and  stately  periods  of 
Thomas  rather  than  the  sharp,  curt,  and  nerv- 
ous language  of  Sherman.  He  has  planned  sev- 
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eral  campaigns  with  not  less  of  originality  than 
that  displayed  by  Sherman,  but  they  have  al- 
ways been  executed  with  the  deliberation  and 
persistence  which  is  so  prominent  a characteristic 
of  Thomas.  Sherman  has  given  us  several  splen- 
did illustrations  of  Strategy  and  Logistics ; as 
witness  his  marches  in  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and 
the  Carolinas;  but  his  battles  will  never  be 
quoted  as  brilliant  examples  of  Grand  Tactics. 
Thomas  has  displayed  his  abilities  chiefly  in  the 
tactics  of  the  battle-field,  and  has  given  us  at 
Mill  Spring  and  Nashville  two  splendid  illustra- 
tions of  the  offensive,  and  at  Chickamauga  a 
magnificent  example  of  defensive  battle ; but  his 
marches,  which  are  always  slow  and  labored,  are 
never  likely  to  become  famous.  Grant  has  ex- 
celled in  both  these  important  branches  of  the 
art  of  war,  and  has  given  us  brilliant  examples 
of  each ; and  though  he  has  shown  no  extraor- 
dinary engineering  ability  in  constructing  de- 
fenses he  has  done  better  in  reducing  those  of 
the  rebels.  He  uses  the  strategy  of  Sherman  to 
reach  his  chosen  battle-field,  and  then  employs 
the  grand  tactics  of  Thomas  to  win  the  victory. 
His  own  definition  of  strategy  will  perhaps  make 
this  idea  plainer  to  the  reader,  who  will  not  ob- 
ject that  it  comes  in  the  “ questionable  shape” 
of  a hitherto  unpublished  anecdote  of  the  Gen- 
eral. 

Shortly  after  the  battles  of  Chattanooga,  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  sitting  in  his  head-quarters  at 
Nashville,  with  his  feet  comfortably  stretched 
before  the  fire,  while  he  enjoyed  himself  with 
puffing  and  chewing  his  cigar  with  that  com- 
pleteness of  repose  which  strangers  to  his  habits 
have  called  a dullness  of  facial  expression. 
Quarter-master-General  Meigs  sat  near  him, 
while  General  W.  F.  Smith,  who  had  but  a 
short  time  before  made  himself  quite  a repu- 
tation with  Grant,  by  the  skillful  operations  in 
Lookout  Valley  in  October,  1863,  paced  the 
floor  apparently  absorbed  in  thought.  Meigs 
noticing  this,  broke  the  silence  which  had  lasted 
for  several  minutes  by  asking : 

“What  are  you  thinking  about,  ‘Baldy?’” 

On  receiving  no  reply  from  the  absorbed  of- 
ficer, he  turned  to  Grant  and  remarked,  with  a 
laugh : 

“ 1 Baldy’  is  studying  strategy.” 

Grant  removed  his  cigar  from  his  lips  and 
said,  with  a serious  air;  “I  don't  believe  in 
strategy  in  the  popular  understanding  of  the 
term.  I use  it  to  get  up  just  as  close  to  the  en- 
emy as  practicable  with  as  little  loss  as  possible.” 

“And  what  then?”  asked  Meigs. 

1 1 Then  ? ‘ Up,  Guards,  and  at  'em !’  ” replied 
the  General,  with  more  than  usual  spirit ; then 
again  lapsing  into  his  accustomed  taciturnity. 

Grant  has  “crept”  upon  the  enemy  in  this 
war  on  several  occasions  to  some  purpose,  and 
with  an  effect  which  proves  that  his  strategy  is 
of  a superior  order.  His  strategic  march  to  the 
rear  of  Vicksburg  is  already  accepted  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  art  of  war,  and  not  many  years 
will  elapse  before  it  will  be  quoted  as  such  in 
the  military  academies  of  the  country.  The 


combinations  against  Richmond  are  full  of 
fine  strategic  marches  and  manoeuvres.  The 
flank  movement  around  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  and  the  march  upon  Petersburg,  accom- 
plished in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  are  not  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  Vicksburg;  while  the  de- 
feat. pursuit,  and  capture  of  Lee,  are  by  far  the 
most  brilliant  operations  known  to  the  history 
of  modern  warfare.  General  Grant's  marches^ 
closely  resemble  in  their  general  outlines  those 
of  Sherman.  They  are  executed  with  all  the 
energy  and  certainly  as  much  of  the  skill  as 
those  of  Sherman,  but  on  a larger  scale,  with 
larger  forces,  and  in  the  face  of  greater  natural 
obstacles.  In  none  of  Sherman’s  operations  has 
he  made  the  passage  of  such  streams  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi or  James  rivers.  The  mountains  of 
Georgia  furnish  no  more  difficult  passes  than 
those  of  Virginia.  The  marches  of  Sherman  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  are  wonderful  and 
brilliant,  but  they  were  made  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  totally  inadequate  to  cope  with  him. 
Those  of  Grant  in  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia,  are  not  the  less  wonderful  because 
made  in  the  face  of  a strong,  watchful  enemy, 
who  in  Virginia,  at  least,  had  an  admirably 
mobilized  army,  and  because  accompanied  by 
weeks  of  hard  contested  encounters. 

The  numerous  battles  of  Grant  are  the  most 
important  and  the  most  successful  of  the  war. 
From  his  first  victory  at  Fort  Donelson,  through 
Shiloh,  Corinth  and  Iuka,  Vicksburg,  and  Chat- 
tanooga, to  the  battles  before  Richmond,  and 
the  surrender  of  Lee,  he  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly successful,  and  his  victories  have  been 
more  complete,  and  productive  of  more  sub- 
stantial fruits,  than  those  of  any  other  com- 
mander. As  his  Strategy  is  that  of  Sherman  on 
a larger  scale,  so  his  Grand  Tactics  are  those 
of  Thomas  on  more  extensive  fields.  The  move- 
ments and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  two  men  are 
the  same.  The  movements  are  always  deliber- 
ate and  heavy ; the  manoeuvres  are  always  exe- 
cuted by  massed  columns  formed  in  deep  lines. 
Grant,  like  Thomas,  appears  to  decide  in  his 
own  raisd  the  key -point  of  the  enemy's  position, 
and  to  direct  his  assaults  to  the  ultimate  posses- 
sion of  that  point.  lie  devotes  every  energy, 
and,  when  it  is  necessary,  every  life,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  success,  knowing  that  this  ends  the 
conflict.  When  it  is  gained,  as  at  Chattanooga 
and  during  the  engagements  of  April  2 before 
Petersburg,  the  battle  is  won.  If  he  fails  to 
reach  this  key  of  the  field,  as  in  the  first  assault 
at  Vicksburg  and  at  the  Wilderness,  he  is  beat- 
en. If  he  wins  the  point  and  the  victory,  ho 
immediately  pursues  the  retreating  foe,  as  at 
Chattanooga  and  Petersburg.  But  if  he  fails, 
he  does  not  abandon  the  field.'  His  mind  is 
too  rich  in  resources  for  retreat.  Ceasing  to 
be  Thomas  he  becomes  Sherman  again,  and  has  , 
recourse  to  Strategy,  whereby  he  forces  the  en- 
emy to  a field  where  his  Grand  Tactics  will 
stand  a better  chance  of  success.  A critical 
examination  of  Grant's  campaigns  will  reveal 
these  features  fully  developed.  He  fully  com- 
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prehends  the  specialty  of  Sherman,  Strategy,  as 
well  as  that  of  Thomas,  Grand  Tactics,  and  is 
master  of  both.  He  has  displayed  in  his  cam- 
paigns, all  of  which  have  been  of  mixed  opera- 
tions, all  the  persistence  and  pertinacity  of 
Thomas  combined  with  the  originality  of  design 
and  resources  of  mind  of  Sherman.  But  in 
none  of  his  campaigns  have  these  peculiarities 
been  better  or  more  brilliantly  illustrated  than 
in  the  campaign  and  battles  of  Chattanooga, 
and  the  not  less  wonderful  campaign  around 
Richmond.  The  first  is  an  example  of  his  Tac- 
tics ; the  latter  of  his  Strategy. 

The  operations  of  Hooker  and  W.  F.  Smith  in 
Lookout  Valley,  which  were  a part  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga campaign,  and  which  resulted  in  raising 
the  siege  of  that  stronghold  by  opening  river  com- 
munication with  the  base  of  supplies,  was  not  less 
original  in  conception  or  bold  and  brilliant  in 
execution  than  the  famous  march  around  Vicks- 
burg. Bragg  was  compelled  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  starving  out  the  garrison  or  capturing 
Chattanooga,  and  he  determined  to  attempt  the 
seizure  of  Knoxville  with  a portion  of  his  army 
under  Longstreet  while  he  kept  up  a show  of 
besieging  Chattanooga  with  the  remainder.  It 
was  this  movement  which  gave  Grant  the  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  his  tactical  abilities. 
Burnside,  in  advising  Grant  of  Longstreet’s  ap- 
proach to  attack  him,  reported  that  he  (Bum- 
side)  held  a line  on  the  Tennessee  River,  from 
Loudon  to  Kingston,  possessing  unusual  natural 
advantages,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
<!Ould  easily  defeat  Longstreet  in  any  attempt 
he  might  make  to  cross  the  stream.  Grant 
immediately  ordered  Burnside  to  make  no  de- 
fense of  the  line  which  he  held,  but  to  fall  back 
to  Knoxville  and  stand  a siege,  promising  to  re- 
lieve him  in  a few  days.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  Longstreet  was  deluded  into  crossing 
the  Tennessee,  and  thus  placed  himself  far  be- 
yond supporting  distance  of  Bragg.  Grant’s 
strategy  had  thus  far  resulted  in  dividing  the 
rebel  army  into  two.  He  immediately  went  to 
work  to  defeat  the  parts  in  detail. 

Bragg  learning  of  the  approach  of  Sherman 
to  Grant’s  aid  attempted,  on  November  23,  1863, 
to  evacuate  his  strong  position  before  Chatta- 
nooga, and  retire  for  safety  beyond  the  mount- 
ains. Grant,  unwilling  to  let  him  off  so  cheaply, 
made  a movement  to  detain  him,  and  by  com- 
mencing his  proposed  operations  a day  sooner 
than  originally  intended  he  forced  the  rebel 
leader  to  remain  in  his  rifle-pits  and  accept 
battle.  Grant  in  no  wise  changed  his  plan  as 
determined  upon  four  days  before  the  operations 
began,  except  that  he  commenced  them  twenty- 
four  hours  sooner  than  intended.  On  the  after- 
noon of  November  23d  he  did  that  which  he  had 
previously  intended  to  do  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th.  It  was  the  movement  of  Granger’s  corps 
into  a position  from  whence  at  the  proper  time 
it  was  to  assault  the  rebel  centre.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  corps  was  compelled  to  lie  idle,  and  in 
waiting  for  the  auspicious  moment,  for  eighteen 
hours  longer  than  it  was  originally  intended  it 


should.  This  assault,  which  was  made  on  the 
25th,  and  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  battles, 
has  been  erroneously  called  one  of  those  “blind 
uncertain  strikings  which  won  the  Alma  and 
Magenta,”  when  in  reality  Grant  had  determ- 
ined upon  it  six  days  before  it  was  executed, 
and  spent  two  entire  days  in  watching  from  the 
very  front  of  the  line  for  the  moment  at  which 
to  attempt  it.  The  entire  three  days’  engage- 
ment is  remarkable  for  the  consistency  with 
which  the  plan  was  followed  out.  General 
Halleck  pronounced  the  battle  to  be  the  “most 
remarkable  in  history,”  and  Meigs  called  it  the 
“ best  directed  battle  of  the  war.”  Never  have 
operations  in  war  better  illustrated  the  vast  ad- 
vantages of  the  offensive.  From  the  moment 
that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  attempts 
at  an  orderly  retreat  and  evacuation  of  his  posi- 
tion, the  enemy’s  movements  were  forced  upon 
him,  and  his  army  was  really  controlled  and 
commanded  by  Grant.  Every  movement  made 
by  the  enemy  may  be  said  to  have  been  ordered 
by  Grant.  Bragg,  in  command  of  the  rebel  army, 
was  merely  his  mouth-piece.  The  plan  of  the 
battle  contemplated  the  breaking  of  the  enemy's 
centre;  but  this  was  so  strongly  posted  on  a 
mountain  ridge  almost  inaccessible,  that,  in  or- 
der to  render  success  possible,  it  was  necessary 
to  force  him  to  weaken  his  forces  holding  the 
centre.  This  was  accomplished  after  two  days’ 
labor  by  the  attacks  upon  either  flank  of  the 
rebel  line  by  Hooker  and  Sherman,  and  was  no 
sooner  made  than  perceived  by  Grant,  who  in- 
stantly ordered  the  assault  of  the  centre,  which 
resulted  in  the  victory  and  the  capture  of  several 
thousand  prisoners  and  sixty  pieces  of  artillery. 
To  complete  the  success  of  the  operations,  Burn- 
side about  the  same  time  defeated  Longstreet  at 
Knoxville  (Fort  Saunders),  and  Sherman  ap- 
proaching to  the  relief  of  the  besieged,  the  rebels 
abandoned  the  siege  and  retreated  to  Virginia, 
rejoining  Lee  soon  after  at  Fredericksburg. 

In  conception,  execution,  and  result  the  late 
operations  to  the  rear  of  Richmond  must  be  con- 
sidered by  far  the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant 
movements  of  the  war.  There  is  every  evidence, 
already  made  public  at  this  writing,  necessary 
to  show  that  the  campaign,  as  deliberately 
planned,  was  energetically  carried  out.  The 
battles  of  April  1st  and  2d,  south  of  Petersburg, 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the 
strategic  problem.  The  object  wras  to  gain  a 
position  on  the  right  flank  of  Lee,  in  order  to 
force  him  not  only  to  evacuate  Petersburg,  but 
to  compel  him  to  evacuate  it  in  such  a way  that 
he  would  have  to  retreat  by  roads  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Appomattox  River.  By  the  success 
of  this  battle  Lee  was  thus  forced  north  of  the 
river,  and  Grant  gained  a route  to  Burkesville 
Junction — -the  point  to  which  Lee  intended 
to  retreat — running  parallel  with  that  of  the 
rebels,  separated  from  them  a great  part  of  the 
distance  by  a river,  much  shorter  and  without 
any  natural  obstructions  such  as  lay  in  Lee’s 
way.  Lee  had  to  retreat  by  the  longer  route, 
which  was  practically  made  still  longer  by  the 
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necessity  of  recrossing  the  Appomattox  River. 
The  consequence  was  that  Grant  reached  Burkes- 
ville  Junction  by  the  time  Lee  reached  Amelia 
Court  House,  and  interposed  himself  as  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  the  junction  of  Johnston  and 
Lee ; but  also  continually  presented  a force  be- 
tween Lee  and  Lynchburg.  By  keeping  this 
force  thus  “heading  Lee  off,”  while  at  the  same 
time  he  continually  attacked  him  in  dank  and 
rear,  Grant  forced  him,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  pursuit,  to  surrender  his  whole  force.  From 
the  moment  of  occupying  Burkesville  Grant 
held  Lee  in  a position  from  which,  if  defeated 
in  battle,  he  had  no  line  of  retreat.  He  was 
forced  to  make  a stand  in  a position  in  which, 
had  he  given  battle,  he  would  have  been  forced 
to  an  unconditional  surrender  or  equally  disas- 
trous dispersion. 

The  resemblance  between  Generals  Grant  and 
Thomas  in  personal  appearance  and  character 
is  more  marked  than  between  the  former  and 
Sherman.  The  comparison  between  the  latter 
and  Sherman  must  indeed  be  confined  to  their 
military  characteristics.  The  resemblance  is 
most  noted  in  the  fertility  of  invention  which 
distinguishes  both  in  a higher  degree  than  any 
two  men  hitherto  developed  by  the  war.  Neither 
ever  lacks  for  resources.  Grant,  with  an  invent- 
ive faculty  truly  wonderful,  extricates  himself 
from  all  difficulties  with  an  originality  not  less 
admirable  on  account  of  the  boldness  with  which 
his  designs  are  accomplished.  The  originality  of 
his  designs  not  less  than  the  boldness  with  which 
he  acts  adds  to  the  certainty  of  success.  If  one 
resource  fails  he  has  another  at  hand.  He 
creates  opportunities,  and  though  he  is  no  Cad- 
mus, at  whose  will  armed  men  spring  from  the 
ground,  yet  he  may  be  said  to  create  the  mate- 
rials of  action,  and  to  supply  by  his  energy  and 
his  spirit,  his  invention  and  tactics,  many  of  the 
deficiencies  existing  in  his  physical  force.  He 
is  not  easily  disheartened,  but  seems  greatest  in 
disaster  or  when  surrounded  by  difficulties.  He 
19  not  easily  driven  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
plan.  He  carefully  examines  its  merits  before 
he  decides  upon  it,  and  fully  tests  its  practica- 
bility before  he  abandons  it  for  another.  That 
to  which  he  is  compelled  to  resort  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  one  is  not  less  matured  than  the 
first  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  he  has 
never  been  forced  to  abandon  any  general  plan 
upon  which  he  had  determined,  though  the  cam- 
paign against  Richmond  was  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances and  facts  developed  at  the  Wilder- 
ness and  Spottsylvania.  The  purpose  of  the 
campaign  overland  was  the  destruction  of  an  im- 
portant line  of  railroad,  and  the  desolation  of  a 
rich  country,  by  and  in  which  the  enemy  was  ena- 
bled to  exist  at  the  very  doors  of  Washington, 
and  by  thus  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  threat- 
ening and  offensive  attitude,  enable  Grant  to 
place  the  army  operating  against  Richmond  in 
its  only  true  strategical  position  south  of  the 
James  River.  It  is  now  apparent  to  all  that 
had  the  attack  of  General  Smith  on  Petersburg, 
in  June,  1864,  proved  successful — as  there  was 


every  reason  to  suppose  it  would,  and  really  no 
good  reason  why  it  did  not — the  capture  of 
Richmond  would  have  followed  immediately. 
There  exists  a notable  resemblance  between 
this  campaign  of  Grant’s  and  that  of  Sherman 
against  Atlanta.  Both  were  prosecuted  against 
large  armies  posted  and  fortified  in  a country 
naturally  difficult  to  penetrate,  and  in  which 
the  enemy  had  all  the  advantages  arising  from 
defensible  positions.  Both  were  characterised 
by  brilliant  flank  movements  made  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  enemy.  And  though  Sherman’s 
campaign  embraced  none  of  the  desperate  and 
lengthy  battles  in  which  Grant  engaged,  it  is 
marked  by  several  combats  of  unusual  despera- 
tion, generally  occurring  on  the  march  and 
fought  for  position. 

Like  Sherman,  Grant  is  a fine  mover  and 
feeder  of  an  army.  Their  marches  are  made 
with  great  precision,  and  the  logistical  calcu- 
lations of  each  are  marked  by  great  accura- 
cy. If  such  were  not  the  case  the  dangerous 
flank  movements  of  the  one  at  the  Wilder- 
ness and  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  of  the 
other  across  the  Allatoona  mountains  and  around 
Atlanta,  might  have  resulted  in  very  grave  and 
serious  disasters.  Both  Generals  have  a full 
and  genuine  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
economy  of  time  in  the  collection,  and  of  quan- 
tity in  the  distribution  of  supplies ; and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  both  have  at  all  times  operated 
at  a great  distance,  and  at  times  entirely  dis- 
connected from,  their  bases  of  supply,  the  reg- 
ularity and  completeness  with  which  their  vast 
armies  have  been  fed  is  surprising,  and  calls 
forth  the  fullest  admiration  for  the  adminis- 
trative ability  which  each  has  displayed.  The 
energy  which  Grant  possesses,  in  a degree 
fully  equal  to  that  of  Sherman,  differs  material- 
ly, however,  in  character  from  that  of  that  er- 
ratic warrior.  There  is  nothing  nervous  about 
it,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  inspiring  like  that  of 
Sherman,  but  it  is  no  less  effective.  Sherman's 
energy  supplies  all  that  may  be  lacking  in  his 
subordinates,  and  retrieves  their  blunders  and 
delays.  Grant’s  energetic  manner  of  working 
soon  teaches  subordinates  that  delinquencies  are 
not  allowable.  The  comparison  might  be  ex- 
tended further  and  to  other  features,  while  some 
minor  traits  of  opposite  characteristics  might  be 
mentioned.  The  modesty  of  each  is  praise- 
worthy. Both  are  unselfish  and  unambitious, 
or  it  would  perhaps  be  a better  expression  to  say 
both  are  unselfishly  ambitious,  holding  their  own 
interests  second  to  those  of  the  country.  Sher- 
man acknowledges  Grant  to  have  been  the  first 
to  appreciate  and  encourage  him  after  his  con- 
signment to  that  tomb  of  military  Capulets, 
Jefferson  Barracks.  Grant  attributes  much  of 
his  uniform  success  to  the  skill  of  his  second 
in  command.  Neither  ever  wearies  of  sounding 
the  praises  or  of  admiring  the  qualifications  of 
the  other.  Among  the  points  of  character  in 
which  they  differ  is  temper,  that  of  Grant  being 
exceeding  good  in  the  sense  of  moderate  and 
ev$n,  while  Sherman’s  is  very  bad  in  the  sense 
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of  irritability  and  unevenness.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  both  are  good,  generous,  and  un- 
selfish men  at  heart. 

An  idea  of  the  character  of  General  Grant 
must,  of  course,  be  formed  from  the  develop- 
ments of  the  war.  His  life  at  West  Point,  and 
his  subsequent  career  in  Mexico  and  in  civil 
life,  displayed  no  particularly  prominent  trait 
of  character  other  than  an  adaptation  to  the 
practical  in  life.  At  West  Point  he  is  remem- 
bered as  a quiet,  studious,  and  taciturn  youth, 
only  remarkable  for  the  decision  which  has  since 
" been  so  prominent  a characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
was  neither  a book- worm  nor  an  idler,  and  grad- 
uated neither  first  nor  last,  but  in  that  medium 
rank  in  his  class  which  has  given  to  the  country 
several  of  its  most  thoroughly  practical  and  suc- 
cessful men.  In  Mexico  he  was  distinguished 
only  for  the  bravery  which  he  displayed  at  Cha- 
pul tepee.  The  most  interesting  fact  related  of 
him  in  civil  life  is  told  of  the  failure  of  his  ap- 
plication for  the  office  of  Engineer  of  St.  Louis 
County,  Missouri.  This  was  made  in  1859 — 
August  15.  He  backed  up  his  application  with 
the  indorsement  of  General  Joseph  J.  Reynolds 
and  several  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  since  distin- 
guished in  the  military  service  of  the  country 
and  of  the  rebel  leaders ; but  the  county  com- 
missioners failed  to  perceive  the  slumbering 
genius,  and  rejected  the  application. 

It  is  since  that  time  that  the  war  has  devel- 
oped the  admirable  qualities  of  Grant’s  mind  and 
character.  Among  the  principal  of  these  is  his 
practicability.  Grant  is  not  a learned  scholar, 
but  has  grown  wise  from  worldly  experience. 
His  wisdom  is  that  which  results  from  a combi- 
nation of  common  sense  trained  to  logical  re- 
flection with  practical  observation.  He  deals 
with  all  questions  in  a plain,  business-like 
manner,  and  with  all  absence  of  ostentation  or 
display,  and  in  a systematic  style  which  ena- 
bles him  to  dispatch  a great  deal  of  business  in 
a very  short  time.  He  fully  appreciates,  as  does 
Thomas,  the  philosophy  of  silence.  His  staff 
have  learned  to  imitate  his  taciturnity;  and 
there  is  consequently  an  air  of  industry  and 
business  about  his  head-quarters  which  no  one 
who  visits  them  can  fail  to  observe.  His  prac- 
ticability renders  him  remorseless  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans.  When  he  has  decided  it  to 
be  necessary,  he  pushes  his  massed  coluzans  upon 
the  enemy,  and  orders  the  desolation  and  depop- 
ulation of  a country  with  the  same  coolness,  not 
to  say  indifference,  with  which  he  would  an- 
nounce a common  event  of  little  importance. 
His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  now  universally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  of  the  highest  ability,  fully  displayed 
this  characteristic  of  practicability.  He  has, 
throughout  his  career,  published  no  foolish  proc- 
lamations and  made  no  visionary  promises.  His 
victories  have  been  followed  by  no  high-sound- 
ing addresses  to  his  armies ; but  he  has  confined 
his  compliments  to  a plain  recital  of  the  deeds 
of  his  men  and  the  results  of  their  achieve- 
ments. He  has,  moreover,  gone  through  the 


war  without  having  made  a single  speech.  At 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  January,  1864,  Grant 
met  with  a spontaneous  reception  from  the  citi- 
zens on  his  arrival  from  East  Tennessee.  At 
the  request  of  the  populace  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  front  of  his  hotel,  and  on  being  told  that 
on  account  of  his  short  stature  he  could  not  be 
seen  by  those  on  the  outskirts  of  tjie  crowd,  he 
good-naturedly  mounted  a chair  and  bowed  two 
or  three  times  to  the  people.  A speech  was 
called  for,  but  he  contented  himself  with  re- 
questing Leslie  Combs,  who  was  present,  to 
state  to  the  people  that  he  “ had  never  made  a 
speech  in  his  life,  knew  nothing  about  the  busi- 
ness, and  had  no  disposition  to  learn.” 

A fine  illustration  of  his  practicability  is  found 
in  a story  related  of  him  when  operating  be- 
fore Fort  Donelson.  On  the  night  before  the 
surrender  the  preparations  of  a portion  of  the 
rebels  to  evacuate  the  fort  led  General  M*Cler- 
nand  to  believe  they  were  meditating  an  attack, 
and  he  communicated  his  suspicions  to  Grant, 
at  the  same  time  sending  him  a prisoner  who 
had  been  captured  but  a short  time  before.  On 
reading  M‘Clernand’s  dispatch  Grant  ordered 
the  prisoner’s  haversack  to  be  searched.  It  was 
found  that  it  was  filled  with  rations.  “ If  the 
rebels  intend  to  hold  the  fort  they  would  not  en- 
cumber their  men  with  rations.  They  are  pre- 
paring to  leave,”  avas  the  very  sage  and  practical 
reasoning  of  the  General ; and  he  immediately 
ordered  M‘Clernand  to  assume  the  offensive. 
The  result  was  that  a commanding  ridge  near 
Dover,  south  of  the  fort,  was  carried,  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  garrison  escaped  ; the  remainder 
capitulated. 

During  the  bftttles  of  the  Wilderness,  a rebel 
shell  dropped  within  a few  feet  of  Grant  and 
Meade,  making  a furrow  in  the  ground  and 
bursting  some  distance  beyond.  Grant,  without 
a word,  drew  from  his  pocket  a small  compass 
with  which  he  calculated  the  course  of  the  shell. 
In  five  minutes  afterward  he  had  a piece  or  two 
of  artillery  posted  near  by,  and  opening  upon, 
soon  silenced  the  rebel  battery,  whose  location 
had  been  betrayed  by  the  course  of  the  project- 
ile. As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  he  asked 
the  elevation  of  the  guns  which  had  done  such 
good  work.  On  being  told,  he  soon  established, 
by  a calculation  well  known  to  every  artillerist, 
the  important  fact  of  the  exact  distance  of  the 
enemy’s  line  from  his  own. 

A fine  illustration  of  Grant’s  magnanimous 
character  is  the  terms  of  surrender  granted  to 
General  Lee — the  dismissal  of  the  captured  army 
on  parole.  The  tender  of  such  terms  placed  it 
at  once  out  of  the  power  of  General  Lee  to  de- 
cline them.  His  army  could  not  have  been  kept 
together  an  hour  in  the  face  of  such  generous 
terms.  The  rebel  troops  thus  dismissed  had  to 
reach  their  homes  bypassing  through  Joe  John- 
ston’s army.  The  tale  of  their  utter  discomfit- 
ure, capture,  and  the  generous  treatment  ac- 
corded them,  would  be  whispered  in  the  ears  of 
Johnston’s  men,  to  the  utter  demoralization  and 
disbandment  of  that  army. 
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The  persistence  with  which  Grant  pursues  an 
object  or  executes  a plan,  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  fights,  are  the  strongest  points  of  re- 
semblance between  himself  and  Thomas.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  excels  in  these  qualities. 
Grant’s  famous  dispatch  from  Spottsylvania, 
“ I propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes 
all  summer,”  was  written  with  compressed  lips — 
the  reader  naturally  reads  it  with  clenched  teeth 
— and  fairly  and  graphically  illustrates  the  perse- 
verance and  stubbornness  of  the  man.  It  is  even 
more  forcible  than  the  memorable  dispatch  of 
Thomas,  “We  will  hold  Chattanooga  till  we 
starve and  in  better  taste  than  that  of  Gran- 
ger’s, “I  am  in  possession  of  Knoxville,  and 
shall  hold  it  till  hell  freezes  over.”  Grant’s 
criticism  on  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  is 
doubtless  as  just  an  opinion  of  that  army  as  has 
ever  been  uttered,  illustrates  this  trait  of  his 
character  still  more  forcibly  and  elegantly.  A 
short  time  after  he  assumed  personal  supervision 
of  Meade’s  army,  General  Oglesby  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  its  personnel . 

“This  is  a very  fine  army,”  he  replied,  “and 
these  men  I am  told  have  fought  with  great 
courage  and  bravery.  I think,  however,  that 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  never  fought  its  bat- 
tles through .”  It  certainly  fought  them  through 
at  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  on  the 
Appomattox,  and  fully  confirmed  Grant’s  faith 
in  the  superior  endurance  of  the  men. 

It  is  also  related  of  Grant  that,  when  young, 
he  was  very  fond  of  playing  chess,  and  played 
with  great  skill,  but  found  among  his  opponents 
one  who  was  his  superior,  and  who  used  to-  win 
the  first  games  of  a sitting  with  ease.  But 
Grant  was  never  content  to  remain  beaten,  and 
would  insist  on  his  opponent  playing  until  he 
got  the  better  of  him  in  the  end  by  “ tiring  him 
out,”  and  winning  at  chess  as  at  war  by  his  su- 
perior endurance. 

The  following  stoiy  of  Grant  may  be  apocry- 
phal. If  true,  however,  it  is  a fine  commenta- 
ry on  that  trait  of  his  character  under  consid- 
eration. If  not  true,  it  shows  that  the  feature 
is  such  a prominent  one  that  anecdotes  have  been 
originated  to  illustrate  it.  The  story  runs  that 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  General 
Buell  began  criticising,  in  a friendly  way,  what 
he  termed  the  bad  policy  displayed  by  Grant  in 
fighting  with  the  Tennessee  River  in  his  rear. 

“ Where,  if  beaten,  could  you  have  retreated, 
General?”  asked  Buell. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  be  beaten,”  was  Grant's 
reply. 

“But  suppose  yon  had  been  defeated,  despite 
all  your  exertions  ?” 

“Well,  there  Were  all  the  transports  to  carry 
the  remains  of  the  command  across  the  river.” 

“But,  General,”  urged  Buell,  “your  whole 
number  of  transports  could  not  contain  over  ten 
thousand  men,  and  yon  had  fifty  thousand  en- 
gaged.” 

“Well,  if  I had  been  beaten,”  said  Grant, 

“ transportation  for  ten  thousand  men  would  have 
been  abundant  for  all  that  would  be  left  of  us.” 


It  is  not  to  be  lightly  concluded  that  the  act 
of  Grant  in  encamping  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  and  within  thirty  miles  of  the  enemy  was 
bad  policy.  If  he  had  encamped  on  the  east 
side  of  the  stream  the  rebels  would  have  made 
the  river,  instead  of  the  railroad  at  Corinth, 
their  line  of  defense,  and  rendered  its  naviga- 
tion very  difficult  for  gun-boats  and  impossible 
for  transports.  The  stream  could  not  have 
been  made  the  base  of  operations  as  was  in-  4 
tended.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  lost  more  men  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  than  we  should  have  lost  in 
attempting  to  force  the  passage  of  the  stream. 
Grant’s  position  was  chiefly  faulty  in  not  being 
fortified.  His  camp  ought  to  have  been  in- 
trenched. In  the  absence  of  works  he  depended 
for  protection  on  the  flooded  streams  which  in  a 
measure  surrounded  his  camp,  but  which  failed 
to  retard  the  rebel  advance. 

Grant’s  disposition  to  persevere  has  had  a natu- 
ral effect  in  creating  in  him  a firm  reliance  upon 
himself.  It  is  very  seldom  that  he  calls  coun- 
cils of  war  or  asks  advice  in  any  shape.  He 
fears  no  responsibility  and  decides  for  himself. 
General  Howard,  himself  a man  of  very  marked 
characteristics,  has  noticed  and  alluded  to  this 
confidence,  adding  that  it  amounted  almost  to 
the  superstitious  fatality  in  which  Napoleon  was 
so  firm  a believer.  This  self-reliance  is  doubt- 
less, however,  merely  the  full  confidence  which 
has  resulted  from  the  habit  of  independent 
thought  and  action  of  a man  of  unusually 
strong,  iron  will,  determination  and  tenacity  of 
purpose.  Though  his  language  often  indicates 
this  confidence  in  himself  it  never  degenerates 
into  boasting. 

During  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  an  aid 
brought  the  Lieutenant-General  news  of  a seri- 
ous disaster  to  the  Second  Corps,  which  was 
vigorously  attacked  by  A.  P.  Hill.  “I  don’t 
believe  it,”  was  the  prompt  answer  of  Grant, 
inspired  by  his  faith  in  his  success.  The  aid 
was  sent  back  for  further  reports,  and  found  that 
the  reported  disaster  had  been  exaggerated. 

Those  who  are  disposed  like  himself  to  be 
fatalists  may  imagine  in  the  significance  of 
Grant’s  surname,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
obtained  his  baptismal  name,  encouraging  omens 
of  his  success  and  that  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  The  surname,  Grant,  is  that  of  a 
Scottish  clan,  whose  motto,  as  given  in  Burke’s 
“Encyclopedia  of  Heraldry,”  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  by  General  Grant.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : “ Stand  fasty  stand  Jirmy  stand  sure.n  His 
proper  Christian  name  received  at  baptism  was 
Hiram  Ulysses ; but  on  entering  West  Point  he 
received,  by  the  mistake  of  the  person  who  nom- 
inated him,  the  name  of  Ulysses  Sidney,  which, 
abbreviated,  gives  the  same  initials  as  those  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  country  of  which  he  is  the 
servant.  “United  States  Grant”  is  an  appella- 
tion much  more  common  than  Ulysses  S.  Grant ; 
while  the  patriotic  friends  of  the  General  have 
given  this  title  several  facetious  variations,  such 
as  “ Uncle  Sam,”  “ Unconditional  Surrender,” 
and  “ United  we  Stand  Grant.” 
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The  confidence  of  the  fatalist  is  not  necessary 
to  courage.  There  is  a courage  superior  to  the 
mere  indifference  to  danger,  and  this  quality 
Grant  possesses  to  the  fullest  degree.  Sherman 
calls  him  one  of  the  bravest  men  he  ever  saw. 
His  coolness  and  his  clear-headedness  under 
danger  and  amidst  excitement  is  remarkable, 
and  is  superior  to  that  of  Thomas,  who,  next  to 
Grant,  is  the  coolest  man  and  most  clearly  ad- 
ministrative under  fire  now  in  the  army.  Dur- 
ing the  battles  of  Chattanooga  Grant  and  Thom- 
as established  their  head-quarters  on  4 1 Orchard 
Knoll,”  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  centre 
of  the  field,  and  from  which  they  could  have  a 
full  and  close  view  of  the  column  which  was  to 
make  the  assault  on  the  rebel  centre.  From 
the  moment  that  the  signal  for  the  attack  was 
Bounded  the  scene  was  of  the  most  exciting 
character ; but  during  that  important  half  hour 
in  which  the  victory  trembled  in  the  balance 
Grant  and  Thomas  remained  passive,  cool,  and 
observant.  They  were  standing  together  when 
the  assaulting  column  had  reached  half-way  to 
the  summit  of  Missionary  Ridge,  when  a portion 
of  it  was  momentarily  brought  to  a halt,  and 
when  the  stream  of  wounded  retiring  down  the 
hill  made  the  line  look  ragged  and  weak.  At 
this  moment  Thomas  turned  to  Grant  and  said, 
with  a slight  hesitation  which  betrayed  the  emo- 
tions which  raged  within  him : 

“General,  I— Tm  afraid  they  won’t  get  up.” 

Grant,  continuing  to  look  steadily  at  the  col- 
umn, hesitated  half  a minute  before  answering; 
then  taking  the  cigar  he  was  smoking  between 
his  fingers  he  said,  as  he  brushed  away  the  ashes : 

“Oh,  give  ’em  time,  General,”  and  then  as 
coolly  returned  his  cigar  to  his  mouth. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  writer  met  him  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  riding  along  with  head 
uncovered,  receiving  the  plaudits  of  the  men 
who  had  won  but  had  not  yet  secured  the  vic- 
tory. While  thus  engaged  the  rebel  right  at- 
tempted to  sweep  down  the  ridge  and  recover 
what  their  broken  centre  had  lost,  and  for  a 
while  their  musketry  and  artillery  played  fear- 
ful havoc,  but  soon  after  failing,  it  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  battle  was  over. 

During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  Grant  person- 
ally superintended  the  mounting  of  a number 
of  Columbiads  on  a part  of  his  line.  While  the 
men  were  cutting  the  embrasures  in  the  works 
he  stood  upon  the  epaulcment,  and,  though  the 
rebels  made  a mark  of  him  for  their  bullets, 
very  composedly  whittled  a rail  until  the  guns 
were  placed  to  suit  him. 

Whittling  and  smoking  are  among  Grant’s 
favorite  occupations.  He  is  a true  Yankee  in 
these  respects.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  dur- 
ing the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  he  was  en- 
gaged in  whittling  the  bark  of  a tree  under 
which  his  head-quarters  were  established ; and 
on  all  occasions,  great  and  small,  he  smokes. 
He  is  a more  inveterate  smoker  than  either 
Sherman  or  Rosecrans,  but  he  smokes  in  a dif- 
ferent style  and  for  a different  effect.  Both 
Sherman  and  Rosecrans  take  to  tobacco  as  a 


stimulant  to  their  nervous  organizations.  Grant 
smokes  with  the  listless,  absorbed,  and  satisfied 
air  of  an  opium-smoker,  his  mind  and  body  be- 
ing soothed  into  repose  rather  than  excited  by 
the  effect  of  the  weed.  Neither  Sherman  nor 
Rosecrans  are  neat  smokers,  the  velvet  breast- 
facing of  their  coats  and  their  shirt-bosoms  be- 
ing generally  soiled.  Grant,  on  the  contrary,  is 
very  neat,  and  smokes  only  the  best  of  cigars. 
He  smokes  almost  without  cessation,  and  is  nev- 
er at  ease  when  employed  at  any  thing  which 
forbids  smoking  as  an  accompaniment.  Dur- 
ing the  famous  interview  with  Pemberton  be- 
fore Vicksburg  he  smoked  with  his  usual  com- 
posure. “We  pardon  General  Grant  for  smok- 
ing a cigar  as  he  entered  the  smouldering  ruins 
of  the  town  of  Vicksburg,”  said  a rebel  paper 
after  the  surrender.  “A  little  stage  effect,”  it 
added,  “ is  admirable  in  great  captains.”  But 
Grant  never  smokes  dramatically.  His  cigar  is 
a necessary  part  of  himself,  and  is  neither  as- 
sumed nor  abandoned  for  state  occasions.  He 
has  been  known  to  smoke  at  reviews ; and  has 
frequently  been  brought  to  a halt  and  notified 
by  sentinels  or  guards  over  commissary  stores, 
“No  smoking  allowed  here,  Sir.”  On  enter- 
ing the  Senate  Chamber  to  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  he  had  to  be  requested  to  leave  his  cigar 
outside. 

Sherman’s  erratic  disposition  caused  him  to 
bo  suspected  of  lunacy.  Grant’s  imperturba- 
tion  and  his  dullness  of  expression,  added  to 
exaggerated  tales  of  his  excessive  use  of  strong 
tobacco  as  an  opiate,  was  the  origin  of  the  story 
which  prevailed  at  one  time  to  the  effect  that 
he  drank  to  excess.  In  early  life  he  may  have 
indulged  in  occasional  sprees,  but  he  does  not 
drink  now  at  all.  Swearing  is  not  a habit  with 
him,  and  his  phlegmatic  temperament  is  seldom 
so  ruffled  as  to  cause  him  to  indulge  in  an  oath. 
He  seldom  jokes,  and  rarely  laughs.  His  great 
44  weakness”  is  Alexandrian,  and  consists  in  his 
love  for  fine  horses. 

Grant’s  undemonstrative  manner  has  nothing 
of  the  repulsive  about  it.  He  has  won  and  re- 
tained many  warm  friends.  The  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Sherman  has  become  historical, 
and  is  often  quoted  as  in  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  numerous  bitter  and  disgraceful  jealousies 
which  have  too  often  been  made  public,  but 
which  exist  in  the  army  to  an  extent  not  sus- 
pected by  those  who  have  no  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  its  secret  history.  It  is  not  only  with 
such  men  as  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Logan,  How- 
ard, and  others,  with  whom  he  bears  the  most 
intimate  relations,  but  with  his  whole  army  that 
Grant  is  a well-beloved  leader.  He  has  gained 
the  universal  admiration  of  his  men  by  no  clap- 
trap display  or  familiarity  at  the  expense  of  dis- 
cipline, but  by  a constant  and  watchful  care  for 
their  interest.  It  is  a boast  in  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  which  Grant  commanded  in  person 
for  nearly  three  years,  that  the  men  never  want- 
ed for  food — Grant’s  commissary  stores  were  al- 
ways well  filled.  He  was  always  careful  to  pro- 
tect his  men  from  the  imposition  of  sutlers  and 
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army  speculators,  generally  by  fixing  the  prices 
of  all  articles  sold  in  his  department.  He  cuts 
red  tape  for  the  benefit  of  the  private  soldier 
with  a remorseless  hand.  His  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  interests  of  his  staff  and  general 
officers  is  proverbial ; while  his  generous  treat- 
ment of  inefficient  officers,  whom  he  has  been 
compelled  to  relieve,  is  well  known.  He  once 
expressed  an  opinion  of  General  M‘Clellan  which 
forcibly  impressed  the  writer  as  equally  just  $md 
generous. 

“ General  McClellan,”  be  said,  “ failed  not 
so  much  from  a lack  of  military  ability  as  from 
a species  of  intoxication  resulting  from  his  too 
rapid  promotion  and  the  flattery  of  politicians. 
He  degenerated  from  a leader  into  a follower.” 

In  his  manners,  dress,  and  Btyle  of  living, 
Grant  displays  more  republican  simplicity  than 
any  other  general  officer  of  the  army.  In  man- 
ner he  is  very  unassuming  and  approachable, 
and  his  conversation  is  noticeable  from  its  un- 
pretending, plain,  and  straightforward  style. 
There  is  nothing  didactic  nor  pedantic  in  his 
tone  or  language.  His  rhetoric  is  more  re- 
markable for  the  compact  structure  than  the 
elegance  and  finish  of  his  sentences.  He  talks 
practically,  and  writes  as  he  talks ; and  his  lan- 
guage, written  and  oralps  distinguished  by  strong 
common  sense.  He  seldom  indulges  in  figura- 
tive language ; but  when  he  does  his  compari- 
sons betray  his  habits  of  close  observation.  He 
dresses  in  a careless  but  by  no  means  slovenly 
manner.  Though  his  uniform  conforms  to  army 
regulations  in  cut  and  trimmings,  it  is  often, 
like  that  of  Sherman,  worn  threadbare.  He  nev- 
er wears  any  article  which  attracts  attention  by 
its  oddity,  except,  indeed,  the  three  stars  which 
indicate  his  rank.  His  wardrobe,  when  cam- 
paigning, is  generally  very  scant,  while  his  head- 
quarter train  is  often  the  smallest  in  the  army. 
For  several  months  past  he  has  been  living  in 
a log- hut  of  unpretending  dimensions  on  the 
James  River,  sleeping  on  a common  camp-cot, 
and  eating  at  a table  common  to  all  his  staff, 
plainly  furnished  with  good  roast  beef,  pork  and 
beans,  “hard-tack,”  and  coffee.  It  is  related 
of  the  General  that  when  the  march  to  the  rear 
of  Vicksburg  began  he  announced  to  his  army 
the  necessity  of  “moving  light,”  t.e.,  without 
extra  baggage.  He  set  an  example  by  sending 
to  the  rear  all  his  baggage  except  a green  brier- 
root  pipe,  a tooth-brush,  and  a horn  pocket- 
oomb.  The  story  of  his  appearance  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  in  Februaiy  last  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  He  had  no  sooner  left  the 
hall,  after  paying  his  respects  to  the  Senators, 
than  one  of  the  Democratic  members  rose  and 
asked  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  upon  what 
he  termed  the  evident  and  gross  mistake  which 
had  been  made  in  appointing  Grant  a Lieuten- 
ant-General, and  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  “ there  was  not  a second  lieutenant  of  the 
Home  Guard  of  his  State  who  did  not  4 cut  a 
bigger  swell1  than  this  man  who  had  just  left 
their  presence!” 

Grant  has  surrounded  himself  with  men  who 


have  many  of  his  characteristics,  but  whether 
natural  or  resulting  from  long  intercourse  with, 
•and  observation  of,  the  General  it  is  not  pre- 
tended to  say.  General  John  A.  Rawlings,  his 
chief  of  staff  when  in  command  in  the  West,  has 
lately  been  promoted  Brigadier-General  in  the 
regular  army,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  the  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Lieutenant-General.  No  officer 
among  those  who  have  lately  been  so  rapidly 
promoted  will  ultimately  reflect  greater  credit 
upon  his  rank  or  upon  the  army  itself  than  this 
quiet,  taciturn,  and  agreeable  gentleman  and  un- 
tiringly industrious,  clear-headed,  practical,  and 
experienced  officer.  Colonel  Bowers,  Grant's 
principal  adjutant-general,  and  next  to  Raw- 
lings his  chief  dependence,  was  born  for  the 
adjutant-general’s  desk,  and  will  yet  find,  like 
Rawlings,  his  natural  level  in  a high  rank  in 
that  department  of  the  regular  army.  * 

When  sitting  for  their  photographs  Grant  and 
Sherman  have  dispensed  with  their  cigars,  and 
the  consequence  is  an  imperfect  picture.  None 
of  the  many  artists  who  have  painted  them  in 
oil  have  had  the  independence  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  photographs,  and  add  the  cigar, 
which  is  a necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
men,  and  which  must  be  an  important  feature 
of  every  pen-picture  which  will  be  made  of  them. 

The  addition  of  the  cigar  would  doubtless  de- 
tract from  the  dignity  of  the  picture;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  artists  paint  as  well 
for  posterity  as  for  the  present  generation.  His- 
tory will  preserve  in  its  picture  of  Grant  his  pe- 
culiarities, and,  among  others,  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  inveterate  smoker.  Why  should  not 
the  artists  preserve  such  a peculiarity  as  this  as 
well  as  the  outlines  of  his  figure  and  expression 
of  his  face  ? Is  it  any  more  important  for  pos- 
terity to  know  that  his  eyes  were  blue  than  that 
he  smoked  incessantly  ? 

Grant  is  not  so  tall  as  Sherman  nor  so  heavy 
as  Thomas.  His  short  stature  would  have  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  enlist  in  the  British  army. 

He  is  but  an  inch  above  the  minimum  standard 
of  officers  of  our  army,  but  being  straight  and 
somewhat  spare  he  has  the  appearance  of  being 
above  medium  height.  Sheridan  and  Logan 
are  the  only  Major-Generals  in  our  army  who 
are  shorter  in  figure  than  Grant.  His  forehead 
is  high  and  square.  His  hair  was  originally  a 
dark  brown,  but  at  forty-three,  his  present  age, 
it  is  fast  becoming  sprinkled  with  iron-gray. 

His  eyes  are  sharp  and  expressive  though  small, 
peering  out  from  under  his  overarching  brow 
with  great  brilliancy.  His  nose  is  aquiline. 

His  mouth  is  small,  and  he  has  a habit  of  close- 
ly compressing  his  lips.  His  chin  and  cheeks 
are  covered  with  a heavy  beard,  which  he  never 
shaves  but  keeps  closely  cropped  or  trimmed. 

Though  the  war  in  which  he  has  won  his  re- 
nown is  now  practically  ended,  the  future  has 
still  much  to  do  in  establishing  the  position 
which  Grant  is  to  hold  in  history.  To-day  he 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  to  a 
degree  unknown  to  military  leaders  during  the 
war.  If  ultimately  successful  in  the  end — if  he 
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directs  his  course  through  the  mazes  of  the  polit- 
ical campaign  which  is  to  follow  the  close  of  the 
war  as  well  as  he  has  his  military  career,  posterity 
will  delight,  and  will  find  little  difficulty,  in  trac- 
ing out  a comparison  between  his  character  and 
that  of  the  country’s  first  great  leader.  This  it  is 
hardly  proper  for  the  present  age  to  do;  and  such 
a comparison,  if  made  in  detail,  would  doubt- 
less shock  the  modesty  of  General  Grant  more 
than  it  would  the  nation’s  sense  of  propriety ; 


but  if  consistent  in  character  and  success  to  the 
end,  the  historian  of  the  future  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  draw  simply  the  comparison  which  the 
sketcher  of  to-day  has  outlined  in  this  article, 
but  will  liken  him  to  one  who  in  every  respect 
was  greater  than  Sherman  or  Thomas.  But 
whether  successful  to  the  end  or  not  General 
Grant,  like  Washington,  will  live  forever  in  the 
memories  of  his  countiymen  as  a good  and 
honest  man. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MOTHER  OLDERSHAW  ON  HER  GUARD. 

1. — From  Mrs.  Older shaw  (Diana  Street , Pim - 
lico)  to  Miss  Gwilt  ( West  Place , Old  Brompton ). 

“ Ladies'  Toilet  Rzpositobt,  June  20, 
Eight  in  the  Evening. 

“ MY  DEAR  LYDIA, — About  three  hours 
jjJL  have  passed,  as  well  as  I can  remem- 
ber, since  I pushed  you  unceremoniously  in- 
side my  house  in  West  Place;  and,  merely  tell- 
ing you  to  wait  till  you  saw  me  again,  banged 
the  door  to  between  us,  and  left  you  alone  in 
the  ball.  I know  your  sensitive  nature,  my 
dear,  and  I am  afraid  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  by  this  time  that  never  yet  was  a guest 
treated  so  abominably  by  her  hostess  as  I have 
treated  you. 

“ The  delay  that  has  prevented  me  from  ex- 
plaining my  strange  conduct  is,  believe  me,  a 
delay  for  which  I am  not  to  blame.  One  of  the 
many  delicate  little  difficulties  which  beset  so 
essentially  confidential  a business  as  mine,  oc- 
curred here  (as  I have  since  discovered)  while 
we  were  taking  the  air  this  afternoon  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  I see  no  chance  of  being  able 
to  get  back  to  you  for  some  hours  to  come,  and 
I have  a word  of  very  urgent  caution  for  your 
private  ear,  which  has  been  too  long  delayed 
already.  So  I must  use  the  spare  minutes  as 
they  come,  and  write. 

“Here  is  the  caution  first.  On  no  account 
venture  outside  the  door  again  this  evening; 
and  be  very  careful,  while  the  daylight  lasts, 
not  to  show  yourself  at  any  of  the  front  win- 
dows. I have  reason  to  fear  that  a certain 
charming  person  now  staying  with  me  may  pos- 
sibly be  watched.  Don’t  be  alarmed,  and  don’t 
be  impatient ; you  shall  know  why. 

“ I can  only  explain  myself  by  going  back  to 
our  unlucky  meeting  in  the  Gardens  with  that 
reverend  gentleman  who  was  so  obliging  as  to 
follow  us  both  back  to  my  house. 

“It  crossed  my  mind,  just  as  we  were  close 
to  the  door,  that  there  might  be  a motive  for  the 
parson’s  anxiety  to  trace  us  home,  far  less  credit- 
able to  his  taste,  and  far  more  dangerous  to  both 


of  us  than  the  motive  you  supposed  him  to  have. 

In  plainer  words,  Lydia,  I rather  doubted  wheth- 
er you  had  met  with  another  admirer;  and  I 
strongly  suspected  that  you  had  encountered  an- 
other enemy  instead.  There  was  no  time  to  tell 
you  this.  There  was  only  time  to  see  you  safe 
into  the  house,  and  to  make  sure  of  the  parson 
(in  case  my  suspicions  were  right)  by  treating 
him  as  he  had  treated  ns — I mean,  by  following 
him  in  his  turn. 

“I  kept  some  little  distance  behind  him  at 
first,  to  turn  the  thing  over  in  my  mind,  and  to 
be  satisfied  that  my  doubts  were  not  misleading 
me.  We  have  no  concealments  from  each  other; 
and  you  shall  know  what  my  doubts  were.  I 
was  not  surprised  at  your  recognizing  him ; he  is 
not  at  all  a common-looking  old  man  ; and  you 
had  seen  him  twice  in  Somersetshire — once  when 
you  asked  your  way  of  him  to  Mrs.  Armadale’s 
house ; and  once  when  you  saw  him  again  on 
your  way  back  to  the  railroad.  But  I was  a 
little  puzzled  (considering  that  you  had  your 
veil  down  on  both  those  occasions,  and  your  veil 
down  also  when  we  were  in  the  Gardens)  at  his 
recognizing  you.  I doubted  his  remembering 
your  figure,  in  a summer  dress,  after  he  had 
only  seen  it  in  a winter  dress;  and  though  we 
were  talking  when  he  met  us,  and  your  voice  is 
one  among  your  many  charms,  I doubted  his  re- 
membering your  voice  either.  And  yet  I felt 
persuaded  that  he  knew  you.  * How  ?*  you  will 
ask.  My  dear,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  we 
were  speaking  at  the  time  of  young  Armadale. 

I firmly  believe  that  the  name  was  the  first  thing 
that  struck  him ; and  when  he  heard  that9  your 
voice  certainly,  and  your  figure  perhaps,  came 
back  to  his  memory.  ‘ And  what  if  it  did  ?’  you 
may  say.  Think  again,  Lydia,  and  tell  me 
whether  the  parson  of  the  place  where  Mrs. 

Armadale  lived  was  not  likely  to  be  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale’s friend  ? If  he  was  her  friend,  the  very 
first  person  to  whom  she  would  apply  for  advice 
after  the  manner  in  which  you  frightened  her, 
and  after  what  you  most  injudiciously  said  on 
the  subject  of  appealing  to  her  son,  would  be  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish — and  the  magistrate 
too,  as  the  landlord  at  the  inn  himself  told 
you. 

! “ Yon  will  now  understand  why  I left  you  in 
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44  ‘I  will  endeavor  to  tell  you,  Sir,*  I said.  : 
* If  my  friend  is  not  an  absolute  stranger  to  you.;,- 
I should  wish  to  request  your  attention  to  a very 
delicate  subject,  connected  with  a lady  deceased, 
and  with  her  son  who  survives  her.* 

4 ‘He  wa* staggered ; I could  see  that.  But 
he  was  sly  enough  at  the  same  time  to  hold  his* 
tongue  and  wait  till  I said  something  more. 

<MIf  I am  wrong,  Sir,  in  thinking  that  you 
recognized  my  friend,’  I went  on;  4 1 beg  to 
apologize.  But  I could  hardly  suppose  it  possi- 
ble that  a gentleman  in  your  profession  would 


that  extremely  uncivil  manner,  aud  I may  go 
on  to  what  happened  next. 

44 1 followed  the  old  gentlemau  till  he  turned 
into  a quiet  street,  and  then  accosted  him  with 
respect  for  the  Church  written  (I  (latter  myself) 
in  every  line  of  my  face. 

44  4 Will  you  excuse  me,*  I said,  4if  I venture 
to  inquire,  Sir,  whether  you  recognized  the  lady 
who  was  walking  with  me  when  you  happened 
to  pass  us  in  the  Gardena  ?* 

44  4 Will  you  excuse  my  asking,  ma’am,  why 
yon  put  that  question  ?*  was  all  the  answer  I got. 
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follow  a lady  home  who  was  a total  stranger  to 
him.* 

“There  I had  him.  He  colored  up  (fancy 
that,  at  his  age !),  and  owned  the  truth,  in  de- 
fense of  his  own  precious  character. 

“ ‘ I have  met  with  the  lady  once  before,  and 
I acknowledge  that  I recognized  her  in  the  Gar- 
dens,’ he  said.  ‘ You  will  excuse  me  if  I de- 
cline entering  into  the  question  of  whether  I 
did,  or  did  not,  purposely  follow  her  home.  If 
you  wish  to  be  assured  that  your  friend  is  not 
an  absolute  stranger  to  me,  you  now  have  that 
assurance ; and  if  you  have  any  thing  particular 
to  say  to  me,  I leave  you  to  decide  whether  the 
time  has  come  to  say  it.' 

“He  waited,  and  looked  about.  I waited, 
and  looked  about.  He  said  the  street  was 
hardly  a fit  place  to  speak  of  a delicate  subject 
in.  I said  the  street  was  hardly  a fit  place  to 
speak  of  a delicate  subject  in.  He  didn’t  offer 
to  take  me  to  where  he  lived.  I didn’t  offer  to 
take  him  to  where  I lived.  Have  you  ever  seen 
two  strange  cats,  my  dear,  nose  to  nose  on  the 
tiles?  If  you  have,  you  have  seen  the  parson 
and  me  done  to  the  life. 

“‘Well,  ma’am,’  he  said,  at  last,  ‘shall  we 
go  on  with  our  conversation  in  spite  of  circum- 
stances ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  Sir,’  I said ; ‘ we  are  both  of  us,  for- 
tunately, of  an  age  to  set  circumstances  at  de- 
fiance’ (I  had  seen  the  old  wretch  looking  at  my 
gray  hair,  and  satisfying  himself  that  his  char- 
acter was  safe  if  he  was  seen  with  me). 

“After  all  this  snapping  and  snarling  we 
came  to  the  point  at  last.  I began  by  telling 
him  that  I feared  his  interest  in  you  was  not  of 
the  friendly  sort.  He  admitted  that  much — of 
course,  in  defense  of  his  own  character  once 
more.  I next  repeated  to  him  every  thing  you 
had  told  me  about  your  proceedings  in  Somer- 
setshire, when  we  first  found  that  he  was  follow- 
ing us  home.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear — I 
was  acting  on  principle.  If  you  want  to  make 
a dish  of  lies  digestible,  always  give  it  a garnish 
of  truth.  Well,  having  appealed  to  the  rever- 
end gentleman’s  confidence  in  this  manner,  I 
next  declared  that  you  had  become  an  altered 
woman  since  he  had  seen  you  last.  I revived 
that  dead  wretch,  your  husband  (without  men- 
tioning names,  of  course),  established  him  (the 
first  place  I thought  of)  in  business  at  the  Bra- 
zils, and  described  a letter  which  he  had  written, 
offering  to  forgive  his  erring  wife  if  she  would 
repent  and  go  back  to  him.  I assured  the  par- 
son that  your  husband’s  noble  conduct  had  soft- 
ened your  obdurate  nature ; and  then,  thinking 
I had  produced  the  right  impression,  I came 
boldly  to  close  quarters  with  him.  I said,  ‘At 
the  very  time  when  you  met  us,  Sir,  my  un- 
happy  friend  was  speaking  in  terms^of  touching 
self-reproach  of  her  conduct  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Armadale.  She  confided  to  me  her  anxiety  to 
make  some  atonement,  if  possible,  to  Mrs.  Ar- 
madale’s son ; and  it  is  at  her  entreaty  (for  she 
can  not  prevail  on  herself  to  face  you)  that  I 
now  beg  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Armadale  is 


still  in  Somersetshire,  and  whether  he  would 
consent  to  take  back  in  small  installments  the 
sum  of  money  which  my  friend  acknowledges 
that  she  received  by  practicing  on  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale's fears.’  Those  were  my  very  words.  A 
neater  story  (accounting  so  nicely  for  every 
thing)  was  never  told ; it  was  a story  to  melt  a 
stone.  But  this  Somersetshire  parson  is  harder 
than  stone  itself.  I blush  for  him,  my  dear, 
when  I assure  you  that  he  was  evidently  insens- 
ible enough  to  disbelieve  every  word  I said  about 
your  reformed  character,  your  husband  in  the 
Brazils,  and  your  penitent  anxiety  to  pay  the 
money  back.  It  is  really  a disgrace  that  such 
a man  should  be  in  the  Church ; such  cunning 
as  his  is  in  the  last  degree  unbecoming  in  a 
member  of  a sacred  profession. 

“ ‘Does  your  friend  propose  to  join  her  hus- 
band by  the  next  steamer?’  was  all  he  conde- 
scended to  say  when  I had  done. 

“ I acknowledge  I was  angry.  I snapped  at 
him.  I said — ‘ Yes,  she  does.’ 

“ ‘ How  am  I to  communicate  with  her?’  he 
asked. 

“I  snapped  at  him  again.  ‘By  letter — 
through  me.' 

“ ‘ At  what  address,  ma’am  ?’ 

“There  I had  him  once  more.  ‘You  have 
found  my  address  out  for  yourself,  Sir,’  I said. 
‘The  directory  will  tell  you  my  name  if  you 
wish  to  find  that  out  for  yourself  also ; other- 
wise, you  are  welcome  to  my  card.' 

“‘Many  thanks,  ma’am.  If  your  friend 
wishes  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Armadale  I 
will  give  you  my  card  in  return.' 

“ ‘Thank  you,  Sir.’ 

“ ‘ Thank  you,  ma’am.’ 

“ ‘Good-afternoon,  Sir.’ 

“ ‘ Good -aiter noon,  ma’am.' 

“So  we  parted.  I went  my  way  to  an  ap- 
pointment at  my  place  of  business,  and  he  went 
his  in  a hurry;  which  is  of  itself  suspicious. 
What  I can’t  get  over  is  his  heartlessness. 
Heaven  help  the  people  who  send  for  him  to 
comfort  them  on  their  death-beds ! 

“The  next  consideration  is,  What  are  we  to 
do  ? If  we  don’t  find  out  the  right  way  to  keep 
this  old  wretch  in  the  dark,  he  may  be  the  ruin 
of  us  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  just  as  we  are  within 
easy  reach  of  our  end  in  view.  Wait  up  till  I 
come  to  you,  with  my  mind  free,  I hope,  from 
the  other  difficulty  which  is  worrying  me  here. 
Was  there  ever  such  ill-luck  as  ours?  Only 
think  of  that  man  deserting  his  congregation, 
and  coming  to  London  just  at  the  very  time 
when  we  have  answered  the  advertisement,  and 
may  expect  the  inquiries  to  be  made  next  week ! 

I have  no  patience  with  him — his  bishop  ought 
to  interfere. 

“ Affectionately  yours, 

“Maria  Oldershaw.” 


2. — From  Miss  Gwilt  to  Mrs . Older shaw. 

14  West  Place,  June  20. 

“ My  poor  Old  Dear, — How  very  little  you 
know  of  my  sensitive  nature,  as  you  call  it  I 
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Instead  of  feeling  offended  when  you  left  me,  I 
went  to  your  piano  and  forgot  all  about  you 
till  your  messenger  came.  Your  letter  is  irre- 
sistible ; I have  been  laughing  over  it  till  I am 
quite  out  of  breath.  Of  all  the  absurd  stories  I 
ever  read,  the  story  you  addressed  to  the  Somer- 
setshire clergyman  is  the  most  ridiculous.  And 
as  for  your  interview  with  him  in  the  street,  it 
is  a perfect  sin  to  keep  it  to  ourselves.  The 
public  ought  really  to  enjoy  it  in  the  form  of  a 
farce  at  one  of  the  theatres. 

“Luckily  for  both  of  us  (to  come  to  serious 
matters)  your  messenger  is  a prudent  person. 
He  sent  up  stairs  to  know  if  there  was  an  an- 
swer. In  the  midst  of  my  merriment  I had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  send  down  stairs  and 
say,  ‘Yes.’ 

“ Some  brute  of  a man  says  in  some  book 
which  I once  read,  that  no  woman  can  keep  two 
separate  trains  of  ideas  in  her  mind  at  the  same 
time.  I declare  you  have  almost  satisfied  me 
that  the  man  is  right.  What ! when  you  have 
escaped  unnoticed  to  your  place  of  business,  and 
when  you  suspect  this  house  to  be  watched,  you 
propose  to  come  back  here,  and  to  put  it  in  the 
parson's  power  to  recover  the  lost  trace  of  you  1 
What  madness!  Stop  where  you  are ; and  when 
you  have  got  over  your  difficulty  at  Pimlico  (it 
is  some  woman's  business  of  courdfe  ; what  wor- 
ries women  are !),  be  so  good  as  to  read  what  I 
have  got  to  say  about  our  difficulty  at  Brompton. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  house  (as  you  sup- 
posed) is  watched.  Half  an  hour  after  you  left 
me  loud  voices  in  the  street  interrupted  me  at 
the  piano,  and  I went  to  the  window.  There 
was  a cab  at  the  house  opposite,  where  they  let ! 
lodgings ; and  an  old  man,  who  looked  like  a 
respectable  servant,  was  wrangling  with  the  driv- 
er about  his  fare.  An  elderly  gentleman  came 
out  of  the  house  and  stopped  them.  An  elder- 
ly gentleman  returned  into  the  house  and  ap- 
peared cautiously  at  the  front  drawing-room 
window.  You  know  him,  you  worthy  creature 
— he  had  the  bad  taste,  some  few  hours  since, 
to  doubt  whether  you  were  telling  him  the  truth. 
Don't  be  afraid,  he  didn't  see  me.  When  he 
looked  up,  after  settling  with  the  cab-driver,  I 
was  behind  the  curtain.  I have  been  behind 
the  curtain  once  or  twice  since;  and  I have 
seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  he  and  his  serv- 
ant will  relieve  each  other  at  the  window,  so  as 
never  to  lose  sight  of  your  house  here,  night  or 
day.  That  the  parson  suspects  the  real  truth 
is  of  course  impossible.  But  that  he  firmly  be- 
lieves I mean  some  mischief  to  young  Arma- 
dale, and  that  you  have  entirely  confirmed  him 
in  that  conviction,  is  as  plain  as  that  two  and 
two  make  four.  And  this  has  happened  (as 
you  helplessly  remind  me)  just  when  we  have 
answered  the  advertisement,  and  when  we  may 
expect  the  major’s  inquiries  to  be  made  in  a few 
days'  time. 

“ Surely,  here  is  a terrible  situation  for  two 
women  to  find  themselves  in  ? A fiddle-stick's 
end  for  the  situation ! We  have  got  an  easy 
way  out  of  it — thanks,  Mother  Oldershaw,  to 


what  I myself  forced  yon  to  do,  not  three  hours 
before  the  Somersetshire  clergyman  met  with 
us. 

“ Has  that  venomous  little  quarrel  of  ours 
this  morning — after  we  had  pounced  on  the 
major’s  advertisement  in  the  newspaper — quite 
slipped  out  of  your  memory?  Have  you  for- 
gotten how  I persisted  in  my  opinion  that  you 
were  a great  deal  too  well  known  in  London  to 
appear  safely  as  my  reference  in  your  own  name, 
or  to  receive  an  inquiring  lady  or  gentleman  (as 
you  were  rash  enough  to  propose)  in  your  own 
house  ? Don’t  you  remember  what  a passion 
you  were  in  when  I brought  our  dispute  to  an 
end  by  declining  to  stir  a step  in  the  matter, 
unless  I could  conclude  my  application  to  Ma- 
jor Milroy  by  referring  him  to  an  address  at 
which  you  were  totally  unknown,  and  to  a name 
which  might  be  any  thing  you  pleased,  as  long 
as  it  was  not  yours  ? What  a look  you  gave  me 
when  yon  found  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
drop  the  whole  speculation,  or  to  let  me  have 
my  own  way ! How  you  fumed  over  the  lodg- 
ing-hunting on  the  other  side  of  the  Park ! and 
how  you  groaned  when  you  came  back,  possess- 
ed of  Furnished  Apartments  in  respectable  Bays- 
water,  over  the  useless  expense  I had  put  you 
to!  What  do  you  think  of  those  Furnished 
Apartments  now , you  obstinate  old  woman? 
Here  we  are,  with  discovery  threatening  ns  at 
our  very  door,  and  with  no  hope  of  escape  un- 
less we  can  contrive  to  disappear  from  the  par- 
son in  the  dark.  And  there  are  the  lodgings  in 
Bayswuter,  to  which  no  inquisitive  strangers 
have  traced  either  you  or  me,  ready  and  wait- 
ing to  swallow  us  up— the  lodgings  in  which  we 
can  escape  all  farther  molestation,  and  answer 
the  major's  inquiries  at  our  ease.  Can  you  see, 
at  last,  a little  farther  than  your  poor  old  nose? 
Is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  to  prevent  your 
safe  disappearance  from  Pimlico  to-night,  and 
your  safe  establishment  at  the  new  lodgings,  in 
the  character  of  my  respectable  reference,  half 
an  hour  afterward?  Oh,  fie,  fie,  Mother  Old- 
ershaw ! Go  down  on  your  wicked  old  knees, 
and  thank  your  stars  that  you  had  a she-devil 
like  me  to  deal  with  this  morning ! 

“ Suppose  we  come  now  to  the  only  difficulty 
worth  mentioning — my  difficulty.  Watched  as 
I am  in  this  house,  how  am  I to  join  you  with- 
out bringing  the  parson  or  the  parson's  servant 
with  me  at  my  heels  ? 

“Being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a prisoner 
here,  it  seems  to  me  that  I have  no  choice  but 
to  try  the  old  prison  plan  of  escape — a change 
of  clothes.  I have  been  looking  at  your  house- 
maid. Except  that  we  are  both  light,  her  face 
and  hair  And  my  face  and  hair  are  as  unlike 
each  other  as  possible.  But  she  is  as  nearly  as 
can  be  my  height  and  size ; and  (if  she  only 
knew  how  to  dress  herself,  and  had  smaller  feet) 
her  figure  is  a very  much  better  one  than  it  ought 
to  be  for  a person  in  her  station  in  life.  My 
idea  is,  to  dress  her  in  the  clothes  I wore  in  the 
Gardens  to-day — to  send  her  out,  with  our  rev- 
erend enemy  in  full  pursuit  of  her— and,  as  soon 
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as  the  coast  is  clear,  to  slip  away  myself  and 
join  you.  The  thing  would  be  quite  impossible, 
of  course,  if  I had  been  seen  with  my  veil  up ; 
but,  as  events  have  turned  out,  it  is  one  ad- 
vantage of  the  horrible  exposure  which  followed 
my  marriage,  that  I seldom  show  myself  in  pub- 
lic, and  never  of  course  in  such  a populous  place 
as  London,  without  wearing  a thick  veil  and 
keeping  that  veil  down.  If  the  house-maid 
wears  my  dress,  I don’t  really  see  why  the 
house-maid  may  not  be  counted  on  to  represent 
me  to  the  life. 

“The  one  question  is,  can  the  woman  be 
trusted?  If  she  can,  send  me  a line,  telling 
her,  on  your  authority,  that  she  is  to  place  her- 
self at  my  disposal.  I won’t  say  a word  till  I 
have  heard  from  you  first. 

“ Let  me  have  my  answer  to  night.  As  long 
as  we  were  only  talking  about  my  getting  the 
governess’s  place,  I was  careless  enough  how  it 
ended.  But  now  that  we  have  actually  answer- 
ed Major  Milroy's  advertisement,  I am  in  earn- 
est at  last.  I mean  to  be  Mrs.  Armadale  of 
Thorpe- Ambrose  j and  woe  to  the  man  or  wo- 
man who  tries  to  stop  me  1 Yours, 

“Lydia  Gwilt. 

“P.S. — I open  my  letter  again  to  say  that 
you  need  have  no  fear  of  your  messenger  being 
followed  on  his  return  to  Pimlico.  He  will 
drive  to  a public  house  where  he  is  known,  will 
dismiss  the  cab  at  the  door,  and  will  go  out 
again  by  a back  way  which  is  only  used  by  the 
landlord  and  his  friends. — L.  G.” 


3. — From  Mrs . Oldershaw  to  Miss  Gwilt, 

44  Diana  Street,  10  o'clock. 

“My  dear  Lydia, — You  have  written  me  a 
heartless  letter.  If  you  had  been  in  my  trying 
position,  harassed  as  I was  when  I wrote  to  you, 
I should  have  made  allowances  fpr  my  friend 
when  I found  my  friend  not  so  sharp  as  usual. 
But  the  vice  of  the  present  age  is  a want  of  con- 
sideration for  persons  in  the  decline  of  life.  Your 
mind  is  in  a sad  state,  my  dear ; and  you  stand 
much  in  need  of  a good  example.  You  shall 
have  a good  example — I forgive  you. 

“Having  now  relieved  my  mind  by  the  per- 
formance of  a good  action,  suppose  I show  you 
next  (though  I protest  against  the  vulgarity  of 
the  expression)  that  I can  see  a little  farther 
than  my  poor  old  nose  ? 

“I  will  answer  your  question  about  the  house- 
maid first.  You  may  trust  her  implicitly.  She 
has  had  her  troubles,  and  has  learned  discretion. 
She  also  looks  your  age ; though  it  is  only  her 
due  to  say  that,  in  this  particular,  she  has  some 
years  the  advantage  of  you.  I inclose  the  nec- 
essary directions  which  will  place  her  entirely  at 
your  disposal. 

* 4 And  what  comes  next  ? Your  plan  for  join- 
ing me  at  Bayswater  comes  next.  It  is  very 
well  as  far  as  it  goes ; but  it  stands  sadly  in  need 
of  a little  judicious  improvement.  There  is  a 
serious  necessity  (you  shall  know  why  presently) 
for  deceiving  the  parson  far  more  completely 
than  yon  propose  to  deceive  him.  I want  him 


to  see  the  house-maid’s  face  under  circumstances 
which  will  persuade  him  that  it  is  your  face. 
And  then,  going  a step  farther,  I want  him  to 
see  the  house-maid  leave  London  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  has  seen  you  start  on  the  first 
stage  of  your  journey  to  the  Brazils.  He  didn't 
believe  in  that  journey  when  I announced  it  to 
him  this  afternoon  in  the  street.  He  may  be- 
lieve in  it  yet  if  you  follow  the  directions  I am 
now  going  to  give  you. 

44  To-morrow  is  Saturday.  Send  the  house- 
maid out  in  your  walking  dress  of  to-day  just  as 
you  propose — but  don’t  stir  out  yourself,  and 
don’t  go  near  the  window.  Desire  the  woman 
to  keep  her  veil  down,  to  take  half-an-hour's 
walk  (quite  unconscious,  of  course,  of  the  parson 
or  his  servant  at  her  heels),  and  then  to  come 
back  to  you.  As  soon  as  she  appears  send  her 
instantly  to  the  open  window,  instructing  her  to 
lift  her  veil  carelessly,  and  look  out.  Let  her 
go  away  again  after  a minute  or  two,  take  off  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  then  appear  once  more  at 
the  window,  or,  better  still,  in  the  balcony  out- 
side. She  may  show  herself  again  occasionally 
(not  too  often)  later  in  the  day.  And  to-mor- 
row— as  we  have  a professional  gentleman  to 
deal  with — by  all  means  send  her  to  church. 
If  these  proceedings  don’t  persuade  the  parson 
that  the  housemaid’s  face  is  your  face,  and  if 
they  don’t  make  him  readier  to  believe  in  your 
reformed  character  than  he  was  when  I spoke  to 
him,  I have  lived  sixty  years,  my  love,  in  this 
vale  of  tears  to  mighty  little  purpose. 

44  The  next  day  is  Monday.  I have  looked 
at  the  shipping  advertisements,  and  I find  that 
a steamer  leaves  Liverpool  for  the  Brazils  on 
Tuesday.  Nothing  could  be  more  convenient ; 
we  will  start  you  on  your  voyage  under  the  par- 
son’s own  eyes.  You  may  manage  it  in  this  way : 

“At  one  o’clock  send  out  the  man  who  cleans 
the  knives  and  forks  to  get  a cab ; and  when  he 
has  brought  it  up  to  the  door,  let  him  go  back 
and  get  a second  cab,  which  he  is  to  wait  in  him- 
self round  the  corner  in  the  square.  Let  the 
house-maid  (still  in  your  dress)  drive  off  with 
the  necessary  boxes  in  the  first  cab  to  the  North- 
western Railway.  When  she  is  gone,  slip  out 
yourself  to  the  cab  waiting  round  the  corner, 
and  come  to  me  at  Bayswater.  They  may  be 
prepared  to  follow  the  house-maid’s  cab,  because 
they  have  seen  it  at  the  door;  but  they  won’t  be 
prepared  to  follow  your  cab,  which  has  been  hid- 
den round  the  corner.  When  the  house-maid 
has  got  to  the  station,  and  has  done  her  best  to 
disappear  in  the  crowd  (I  have  chosen  the  mixed 
train  at  2. 10,  so  as  to  give  her  every  chance), 
you  will  be  safe  with  me ; and  whether  they  do 
or  do  not  find  out  that  she  does  not  really  start 
for  Liverpool  won't  matter  by  that  time.  They 
will  have  lost  all  trace  of  you;  and  they  may 
follow  the  house-maid  half  over  London  if  they 
like.  She  has  my  instructions  (inclosed)  to 
leave  the  empty  boxes  to  find  their  way  to  the 
lost  luggage  office,  and  to  go  to  her  friends  in 
the  City,  and  stay  there  till  I write  word  that  I 
I want  her  again. 
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“And  what  is  the  object  of  all  this?  My 
dear  Lydia,  the  object  is  your  future  security 
(and  mine).  We  may  succeed,  or  we  may  fail 
in  persuading  the  parson  that  you  have  actually 
gone  to  the  Brazils.  If  we  succeed,  we  are  re- 
lieved of  all  fear  of  him.  If  we  fail,  he  will  warn 
young  Armadale  to  be  careful  of  a woman  like 
my  house-maid,  and  not  of  a woman  like  you. 
This  last  gain  is  a very  important  one;  for  we 
don’t  know  that  Mrs.  Armadale  may  not  have 
told  him  your  maiden  name.  In  that  event 
the  4 Miss  Gwilt’  whom  he  will  describe  as  hav- 
ing slipped  through  his  fingers  here,  will  be  so 
entirely  unlike  the  4 Miss  Gwilt*  established  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  as  to  satisfy  every  body  that 
it  is  not  a case  of  similarity  of  persons,  but  only 
a case  of  similarity  of  names. 

44  What  do  you  say  now  to  my  improvement 
on  your  idea?  Are  my  brains  not  quite  so 
addled  a9  you  thought  them  when  you  wrote? 
Don’t  suppose  I’m  at  all  over-boastful  about  my 
own  ingenuity.  Cleverer  tricks  than  this  trick 
of  mine  are  played  off  on  the  public  by  swin- 
dlers, and  are  recorded  in  the  newspapers  every 
week.  I only  want  to  show  you  that  my  as- 
sistance is  not  less  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  Armadale  speculation  now  than  it  was  when 
I made  our  first  important  discoveries  by  means 
of  the  harmless-looking  young  man  and  tho  pri- 
vate inquiry  office  in  Shady  side  Place. 

4 4 There  is  nothing  more  to  say  that  I know 
of,  except  that  I am  just  going  to  start  for  the 
new  lodging,  with  a box  directed  in  ray  new 
name.  The  last  expiring  moments  of  mother 
Oldershaw,  of  the  Toilet  Repository,  are  close 
at  hand ; and  the  birth  of  Miss  G wilt’s  respect- 
able reference,  Mrs.  Mandevilie,  will  take  place 
in  a cab  in  five  minutes’  time.  I fancy  I must 
be  still  young  at  heart,  for  I am  quite  in  love 
already  with  my  romantic  name;  it  sounds  al- 
most as  pretty  as  Mrs.  Armadale  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  doesn’t  it?  Good-night,  my  dear, 
and  p1easant*dreams.  If  any  accident  happens 
between  this  and  Monday  write  to  me  instantly 
by  post.  If  no  accident  happens  you  will  be 
with  me  in  excellent  time  for  the  earliest  in- 
quiries that  the  major  can  possibly  make.  My 
last  words  are,  don’t  go  out,  and  don’t  venturq 
near  the  front  windows  till  Monday  comes. 

44  Affectionately  yours,  M.  O.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MIDWINTER  IN  DISGUISE. 


Toward  noon  on  the  day  of  the  twenty-first 
Miss  Milroy  was  loitering  in  the  cottage  garden 
— released  from  duty  in  the  sick-room  by  an  im- 
provement in  her  mother’s  health — when  her  at- 
tention wa9  attracted  by  the  sound  of  voices  in 
the  park.  One  of  the  voices  she  instantly  rec- 
ognized as  Allan’s:  the  other  was  strange  to 
her.  She  put  aside  the  branches  of  a shrub 
near  the  garden  palings ; and  peeping  through, 
saw  Allan  approaching  the  cottage  gate,  in  com- 
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pany  with  a slim,  dark,  undersized  man,  who 
was  talking  and  laughing  excitably  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  Miss  Milroy  ran  indoors  to  warn 
her  father  of  Mr.  Armadale’s  arrival,  and  to  add 
that  he  was  bringing  with  him  a noisy  stranger, 
who  was,  in  all  probability,  the  friend  generally 
reported  to  be  staying  with  the  squire  at  the 
great  house. 

Had  the  major’s  daughter  guessed  right? 
Was  the  squire’s  loud-talking,  loud-laughing 
companion  the  shy,  sensitive  Midwinter  of  oth- 
er times?  It  was  even  so.  In  Allan’s  pres- 
ence, that  morning,  an  extraordinary  change 
had  passed  over  the  ordinarily  quiet  demeanor 
of  Allan’s  friend. 

When  Midwinter  had  first  appeared  in  the 
breakfast-room,  after  putting  aside  Mr.  Brock’s 
startling  letter,  Allan  had  been  too  much  occu- 
pied to  pay  any  speciM- attention  to  him.  The 
undecided  difficulty  of  choosing  the  day  for  the 
audit-dinner  had  pressed  for  a settlement  once 
more,  and  had  been  fixed  at  last  (under  the  but- 
ler’s advice)  for  Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
the  month.  It  was  only  on  turning  round  to 
remind  Midwinter  of  the  ample  space  of  time 
which  the  new  arrangement  allowed  for  master- 
ing tho  steward’s  books  that  even  Allan’s  flighty 
attention  had  been  arrested  by  a marked  change 
in  the  face  that  confronted  him.  He  had  open- 
ly noticed  the  change  in  his  usual  blunt  man- 
ner, and  had  been  instantly  silenced  by  a fret- 
ful, almost  an  angry  reply.  The  two  had  sat 
down  together  to  breakfast  without  the  usual 
cordiality ; and  the  meal  had  proceeded  gloom- 
ily till  Midwinter  himself  broke  the  silence  by 
bursting  into  the  strange  outbreak  of  gayetv 
which  had  revealed  in  Allan’s  eyes  a new  side 
to  the  character  of  his  friend. 

As  usual  with  most  of  Allan’s  judgments, 
here  again  the  conclusion  was  wrong.  It  was 
no  new  side  to  Midwinter’s  character  that  now 
presented  itself— it  was  only  a new  aspect  of 
the  one  ever-recurring  struggle  of  Midwinter’s 
life. 

Irritated  by  Allan’s  discovery  of  the  change 
in  him,  which  he  had  failed  to  see  reflected  in 
his  looking-glass  when  he  had  consulted  it  on 
leaving  his  room ; feeling  Allan’s  eyes  still  fixed 
inquiringly  on  his  face,  and  dreading  the  next 
questions  that  Allan's  curiosity  might  put,  Mid- 
winter had  roused  himself  to  efface,  by  main 
force,  the  impression  which  his  own  altered  ap- 
pearance had  produced.  It  was  one  of  those 
efforts  which  no  men  compass  so  resolutely  as 
the  men  of  his  quick  temper,  and  his  sensitive 
feminine  organization.  With  his  whole  mind 
still  possessed  by  the  firm  belief  that  the  Fatal- 
ity had  taken  one  great  step  nearer  to  Allan  and 
himself  since  the  rector’s  discovery  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens — with  his  face  still  betraying  what 
he  had  suffered,  under  the  renewed  conviction 
that  his  father's  death-bed  warning  was  now,  in 
event  after  event,  asserting  its  terrible  claim  to 
part  him,  at  any  sacrifice,  from  the  one  human 
creature  whom  he- loved — with  the  ffear  still  busy 
at  his  heart  that  the  first  mysterious  Vision  of 
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Allan’s  Dream  might  be  a Vision  realized,  be- 
fore the  new  day  that  now  saw  the  two  Arma- 
dales  together  was  a day  that  had  passed  over 
their  heads — with  these  triple  bonds,  wrought 
by  his  own  superstition,  fettering  him  at  that 
moment  as  they  had  never  fettered  him  yet,  he 
mercilessly  spurred  his  resolution  to  the  despe- 
rate effort  of  rivaling,  in  Allan’s  presence,  the 
gayety  and  good  spirits  of  Allan  himself.  He 
talked,  and  laughed,  and  heaped  his  plate  in- 
discriminately from  every  dish  on  the  breakfast- 
table.  He  made  noisily  merry  with  jests  that 
had  no  humor,  and  stories  that  had  no  point. 
He  first  astonished  Allan,  then  amused  him, 
then  won  his  easily-encouraged  confidence  on 
the  subject  of  Miss  Milroy.  He  shouted  with 
laughter  over  the  sudden  development  of  Allan’s 
views  on  marriage,  until  the  servants  down  stairs 
began  to  think  that  their  master’s  strange  friend 
had  gone  mad.  Lastly,  he  had  accepted  Allan’s 
proposal  that  he  should  be  presented  to  the  ma- 
jor’s daughter,  and  judge  of  her  for  himself,  as 
readily — nay,  more  readily  than  it  would  have 
been  accepted  by  the  least  diffident  man  living. 
There  the  two  now  stood  at  the  cottage  gate — 
Midwinter’s  voice  rising  louder  and  louder  over 
Allan’s — Midwinter’s  natural  manner  disguised 
(how  madly  and  miserably  none  but  he  knew !) 
in  a coarse  masquerade  of  boldness — the  out- 
rageous, the  unendurable  boldness  of  a shy  man. 

They  were  received  in  the  parlor  by  the  ma- 
jor’s daughter,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  major 
himself. 

Allan  attempted  to  present  his  friend  in  the 
usual  form.  To  his  astonishment  Midwinter 
took  the  words  flippantly  out  of  his  lips,  and  in- 
troduced himself  to  Miss  Milroy  with  a confi- 
dent look,  a hard  laugh,  and  a clumsy  assump- 
tion of  ease  which  presented  him  at  his  worst. 
His  artificial  spirits,  lashed  continuously  into 
higher  and  higher  effervescence  since  the  morn- 
ing, were  now  mounting  hysterically  beyond  his 
own  control.  He  looked  and  spoke  with  that 
terrible  freedom  of  license  which  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence,  when  a diffident  man  has 
thrown  off  his  reserve,  of  the  very  effort  by 
which  be  has  broken  loose  from  his  own  re- 
straints. He  involved  himself  in  a confused 
medley  of  apologies  that  were  not  wanted,  and 
of  compliments  that  might  have  over-flattered 
the  vanity  of  a savage.  He  looked  backward 
and  forward  from  Miss  Milroy  to  Allan,  and  de- 
clared jocosely  that  he  understood  now  why  his 
friend’s  morning  walks  were  always  taken  in 
the  same  direction.  He  asked  her  questions 
about  her  mother,  and  cut  short  the  answers  she 
gave  him  by  remarks  on  the  weather.  In  one 
breath,  he  said  she  must  feel  the  day  insuffer- 
ably hot ; and,  in  another,  he  protested  that  he 
quite  envied  her  in  her  cool  muslin  dress. 

The  major  came  in.  Before  he  could  say 
two  words,  Midwinter  overwhelmed  him  with 
the  same  frenzy  of  familiarity,  and  the  same 
feverish  fluency  of  speech.  He  expressed  his 
interest  in  Mrs.  Milroy’s  health  in  terms  which 
would  have  been  exaggerated  on  the  lips  of  a 


friend  of  the  family.  He  overflowed  into  a per- 
fect flood  of  apologies  for  disturbing  the  major 
at  his  mechanical  pursuits.  He  quoted  Allan’s 
extravagant  account  of  the  clock,  and  expressed 
his  own  anxiety  to  see  it  in  terms  more  extrava- 
gant still.  He  paraded  his  superficial  book- 
knowledge  of  the  great  clock  at  Strasbourg,  with 
far-fetched  jests  on  the  extraordinary  automaton 
figures  which  that  clock  puts  in  motion— on  the 
procession  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which  walks 
out  under  the  dial  at  noon,  and  on  the  toy-cock, 
which  crows  at  St.  Peter’s  appearance— and  this 
before  a man  who  had  studied  every  wheel  in 
that  complex  machinery,  and  who  had  passed 
whole  years  of  his  life  in  trying  to  imitate  it. 
44  I hear  you  have  outnumbered  the  Strasbourg 
apostles,  and  outcrowed  the  Strasbourg  cock,” 
he  .exclaimed,  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  a 
friend  habitually  privileged  to  waive  all  cere- 
mony ; “and  I am  dying,  absolutely  dying,  ma- 
jor, to  see  your  wonderful  clock !”  • 

Major  Milroy  had  entered  the  room  with  his 
mind  absorbed  in  his  own  mechanical  contriv- 
ances as  usual.  But  the  sudden  shock  of  Mid- 
winter’s familiarity  was  violent  enough  to  recall 
him  instantly  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  mas- 
ter again,  for  the  time,  of  his  social  resources 
as  a man  of  the  world. 

“ Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,”  he  said, 
stopping  Midwinter  for  a moment,  by  a look  of 
steady  surprise.  “I  happen  to  have  seen  the 
clock  at  Strasbourg ; and  it  sounds  almost  ab- 
surd in  ray  ears  (if  you  will  pardon  me  for  say- 
ing so)  to  put  my  little  experiment  in  any  light 
of  comparison  with  that  wonderful  achievement. 
There  is  nothing  else  of  the  kind  like  it  in  the 
world!”  He  paused,  to  control  his  own  mount- 
ing enthusiasm  ; the  clock  at  Strasbourg  w as  to 
Major  Milroy  what  the  name  of  Michael  An- 
gelo was  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  4 4 Mr.  Arma- 
dale’s kindness  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  a lit- 
tle,” pursued  the  major,  smiling  at  Allan,  and 
passing  over  another  attempt  of  Midwinter’s  to 
seize  on  the  talk,  as  if  no  such  attempt  had  been 
made.  44  But  as  there  docs  happen  to  be  this 
one  point  of  resemblance  between  the  great  clock 
abroad  and  the  little  clock  at  home,  that  they 
both  show  what  they  can  do  on  the  stroke  of 
noon,  and  as  it  is  close  pn  twelve  now,  if  you 
still  wish  to  visit  my  work-shop,  Mr.  Midwinter, 
the  sooner  I show  you  the  way  to  it  the  better.” 
He  opened  the  door,  and  apologized  to  Midwin- 
ter, with  marked  ceremony,  for  preceding  him 
out  of  the  room. 

44  What  do  you  think  of  my  friend?”  whis- 
pered Allan,  as  he  and  Miss  Milroy  followed. 

44  Must  I tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Armadale  ?” 
she  whispered  back. 

44  Of  course !” 

44  Then  I don’t  like  him  at  all !” 

“He’s  the  best  and  dearest  fellow  in  the 
world,”  rejoined  the  outspoken  Allan.  4 4 You’ll 
like  him  better  when  you  know  him  better — 
I’m  sure  you  will!” 

Miss  Milroy  mode  a little  grimace,  implying 
supreme  indifference  to  Midwinter,  and  saucy 
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surprise  at  Allan’s  earnest  advocacy  of  the  mer- 
its of  his  friend.  “Has  he  got  nothing  more 
interesting  to  say  to  mo  than  Ma/,”  she  won- 
dered, privately,  “ after  kissing  my  hand  twice 
yesterday  morning?” 

They  were  all  in  the  major’s  work-room  be- 
fore Allan  had  the  chance  of  trying  a more  at- 
tractive subject.  There,  on  the  top  of  a rough 
wooden  case,  which  evidently  contained  the  ma- 
chinery, was  the  wonderful  clock.  The  dial 
was  crowned  by  a glass  pedestal  placed  on  rock- 
work  in  carved  ebony;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
pedestal  sat  the  inevitable  figure  of  Time,  with 
his  everlasting  scythe  in  his  hand.  Below  the 
dial  was  a little  platform,  and  at  either  end  of 
it  rose  two  miniature  sentry-boxes,  with  closed 
doors.  Externally,  this  was  all  that  appeared, 
until  the  magic  moment  came  when  the  clock 
struck  twelve  at  noon. 

It  wanted  then  about  three  minutes  to  twelve ; 
and  Major  Milroy  seized  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining what  the  exhibition  was  to  be  before 
the  exhibition  began.  At  the  first  words  his 
mind  fell  back  again  into  its  old  absorption  over 
the  one  employment  of  his  life.  He  turned  to 
Midwinter  (who  had  persisted  in  talking  all  the 
way  from  the  parlor,  and  who  was  talking  still) 
without  a trace  loft  in  his  manner  of  the  cool 
and  cutting  composure  with  which  he  had  spoken 
but  a few  minutes  before.  The  noisy,  familiar 
man,  who  had  been  an  ill-bred  intruder  in  the 
parlor,  became  a privileged  guest  in  the  work- 
shop— for  there  he  possessed  the  all-atoning  social 
advantage  of  being  new  to  the  performances  of 
the  wonderful  clock. 

“ At  the  first  stroke  of  twelve,  Mr.  Midwin- 
ter,” said  the  major,  quite  eagerly,  “keep  your 
eye  on  the  figure  of  Time : he  will  move  his 
Bcythe,  and  point  it  downward  to  the  glass 
pedestal.  You  will  next  see  a little  printed 
card  appear  behind  the  glass,  which  will  tell  you 
the  day  of  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  week. 

- At  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  Time  will  lift  his 
scythe  again  into  its  former  position,  and  the 
chimes  will  ring  a peal.  The  peal  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  playing  of  a tune— the  favorite 
march  of  my  old  regiment — and  then  the  final 
performance  of  the  clock  will  follow.  The  sen- 
try-boxes, which  you  may  observe  at  each  side, 
will  both  open  at  the  same  moment.  In  one  of 
them  you  will  see  the  sentinel  appear ; and,  from 
the  other,  a corporal  and  two  privates  will  march 
across  the  platform  to  relieve  the  guard,  and  [ 
will  then  disappear,  leaving  the  new  sentinel  at ! 
bis  post.  1 must  ask  your  kind  allowances  for  1 
this  last  part  of  the  performance.  The  machin-  j 
ery  is  a little  complicated,  and  there  are  defects 
in  it  which  I am  ashamed  to  say  I have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  remedying  as  I could  wish.  Some- 
times the  figures  go  ail  wrong,  and  sometimes 
they  go  all  right.  I hope  they  may  do  their 
best  on  the  occasion  of  your  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time.” 

As  the  major,  posted  near  his  clock,  said  the 
last  words,  his  little  audience  of  three,  assem- 
bled at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  saw  the 


hour-hand  and  the  minute-hand  on  the  dial  point 
together  to  twelve.  The  first  stroke  sounded, 
and  Time,  true  to  the  signal,  moved  his  scythe. 
The  day  of  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  week 
announced  themselves  in  print  through  the  glass 
pedestal  next;  Midwinter  applauding  their  ap- 
pearance with  a noisy  exaggeration  of  surprise, 
which  Miss  Milroy  mistook  for  coarse  sarcasm 
directed  at  her  father’s  pursuits,  and  which  Allan 
(seeing  that  she  was  offended)  attempted  to 
moderate  by  touching  the  elbow  of  his  friend. 
Meanwhile  the  performances  of  the  clock  went 
on.  At  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  Time  lifted 
his  scythe  again,  the  chimes  rang,  the  march 
tune  of  the  major’s  old  regiment  followed ; and 
the  crowning  exhibition  of  the  relief  of  the  guard 
announced  itself  in  a preliminary  trembling  of 
the  sentry-boxes,  and  a sudden  disappearance 
of  the  major  at  the  back  of  the  clock. 

The  performance  began  with  the  opening  of 
the  sentry-box  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
platform,  as  punctually  as  could  be  desired ; the 
door  on  the  other  side,  however,  was  less  tract- 
able— it  remained  obstinately  closed.  Unaware 
of  this  hitch  in  the  proceedings,  the  corporal 
and  his  two  privates  appeared  in  their  places  in 
a state  of  perfect  discipline,  tottered  out  across 
the  platform,  all  three  trembling  in  every  limb, 
dashed  themselves  headlong  against  the  closed 
door  on  the  other  side,  and  failed  in  producing 
the  smallest  impression  on  the  immovable  sentry 
presumed  to  be  within.  An  intermittent  click- 
ing, as  of  the  major’s  keys  and  tools  at  work, 
was  heard  in  the  machinery.  The  corporal  and 
his  two  privates  suddenly  returned,  backward, 
across  the  platform,  and  shut  themselves  up  with 
a bang  inside  their  own  door.  Exactly  at  the 
same  moment  the  other  door  opened  for  the 
first  time,,  and  the  provoking  sentry  appeared 
with  the  utmost  deliberation  at  his  post,  waiting 
to  be  relieved.  He  was  allowed  to  wait.  No- 
thing happened  in  the  other  box  but  an  occa- 
sional knocking  inside  the  door,  as  if  the  cor- 
poral and  his  privates  were  impatient  to  be  let 
out.  The  clicking  of  the  major’s  tools  was 
heard  again  among  the  machinery ; the  corporal 
and  his  party,  suddenly  restored  to  liberty,  ap- 
peared in  a violent  hurry,  and  spun  furiously 
across  the  platform.  Quick  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, the  hitherto  deliberate  sentry  on  the  other 
side,  now  perversely  showed  himself  to  be  quicker 
still.  He  disappeared  like  lightning  into  his 
own  premises,  the  door  closed  smartly  after  him, 
the  corporal  and  his  privates  dashed  themselves 
headlong  against  it  for  the  second  time,  and  the 
major  appearing  again  round  the  corner  of  the 
clock,  asked  his  audience  innocently,  “ if  they 
would  be  good  enough  to  tell  him  whether  any 
thing  had  gone  wrong  ?” 

The  fantastic  absurdity  of  the  exhibition, 
heightened  by  Major  Milroy’s  grave  inquiry  at 
the  end  of  it,  was  so  irresistibly  ludicrous  that 
the  visitors  shouted  with  laughter;  and  even 
Miss  Milroy,  with  all  her  consideration  for  her 
father’s  sensitive  pride  in  his  clock,  could  not 
restrain  herself  from  joining  in  the  merriment 
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which  the  catastrophe  of  the  puppets  had  pro- 
▼oked.  Bat  there  are  limits  even  to  the  license 
of  laughter ; and  these  limits  were  ere  long  so 
outrageously  overstepped  by  one  of  the  little 
party  as  to  have  the  effect  of  almost  instantly 
silencing  the  other  two.  The  fever  of  Mid- 
winter’s false  spirits  flamed  out  into  sheer  delir- 
ium as  the  performance  of  the  puppets  came  to 
an  end.  His  paroxysms  of  laughter  followed 
each  other  with  such  convulsive  violence  that 
Miss  Milroy  started  back  from  him  in  alarm, 
and  even  the  patient  major  turned  on  him  with 
a look  which  said  plainly,  Leave  the  room! 
Allan,  wisely-impulsive  for  once  in  his  life, 
seized  Midwinter  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him 
out  by  main  force  into  the  garden,  and  thence 
into  the  park  beyond. 

“Good  Heavens ! what  has  come  to  you  ?”  he 
exclaimed,  shrinking  back  from  the  tortured  face 
before  him,  as  he  stopped  and  looked  close  at  it 
for  the  first  time. 

For  the  moment  Midwinter  was  incapable  of 
answering.  The  hysterical  paroxysm  was  pass- 
ing from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  He  leaned 
against  a tree,  sobbing  and  gasping  for  breath, 
and  stretched  out  his  hand  in  mute  entreaty  to 
Allan  to  give  him  time. 

“You  had  better  not  have  nursed  me  through 
my  fever,”  he  said,  faintly,  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak.  “I’m  mad  and  miserable,  Allan  — I 
have  never  recovered  it.  Go  back  and  ask  them 
to  forgive  me;  1 am  ashamed  to  go  and  ask 
them  myself.  I can't  tell  how  it  happened — I 
can  only  ask  your  pardon  and  theirs.”  He 
turned  aside  his  head  quickly  so  as  to  conceal 
his  face.  “Don’t  stop  here,”  he  said ; “don’t 
look  at  me — I shall  soon  get  over  it.”  Allan 
still  hesitated,  and  begged  hard  to  be  allowed 
to  take  him  back  to  the  house.  It  was  useless. 
“ You  break  my  heart  with  your  kindness,”  he 
burst  out,  passionately.  “ For  God’s  sake  leave 
me  by  myself!” 

Allan  went  back  to  the  cottage  and  pleaded 
‘there  for  indulgence  to  Midwinter,  with  an  earn- 
estness and  simplicity  which  raised  him  im- 
mensely in  the  major's  estimation,  but  which 
totally  failed  to  produce  the  same  favorable  im- 
pression on  Miss  Milroy.  Little  as  she  herself 
suspected  it,  she  was  fond  enough  of  Allan  al- 
ready to  be  jealous  of  Allan’s  friend. 

“ How  excessively  absurd !”  she  thought,  pet- 
tishly. “ As  if  either  papa  or  I considered  such 
a person  of  the  slightest  consequence !” 

“ You  will  kindly  suspend  your  opinion,  won’t 
you,  Major  Milroy  ?”  said  Allan  in  his  hearty 
way  at  parting. 

“With  the  greatest  pleasure!”  replied  the 
nugor,  cordially  shaking  hands. 

“ And  you,  too,  Miss  Milroy  ?”  added  Allan. 

Miss  Milroy  made  a mercilessly  formal  bow. 
“ My  opinion,  Mr.  Armadale,  is  not  of  the  slight- 
est consequence.” 

Allan  left  the  cottage  sorely  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  Miss  Milroy’s  sudden  coolness  toward 
him.  His  grand  idea  of  conciliating  the  whole 
neighborhood  by  becoming  a married  mnn  un- 


derwent some  modification  as  he  closed  the  gar- 
den-gate behind  him.  The  virtue  called  Pru- 
dence and  the  Squire  of  Thorpe- Ambrose  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  each  other,  on 
this  occasion,  for  the  first  time ; and  Allan,  en- 
tering headlong  as  usual  on  the  high-road  to 
moral  improvement,  actually  decided  on  doing 
nothing  in  a hurry ! 

A man  who  is  entering  on  a course  of  refor- 
mation ought,  if  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  to  be 
a man  engaged  in  an  essentially  inspiriting  pur- 
suit. But  virtue  is  not  always  its  own  reward ; 
and  the  way  that  leads  to  reformation  is  re- 
markably ill-lighted  for  so  respectable  a thor- 
oughfare. Allan  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
infection  of  his  friend’s  despondency.  As  he 
walked  home  he,  too,  began  to  doubt— in  his 
widely-different  way,  and  for  his  widely-diflbr- 
ent  reasons — whether  the  life  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose  was  promising  quite  as  fairly  for  the  fu- 
ture as  it  had  promised  at  first. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

THE  PLOT  THICKEN8. 

Two  messages  were  waiting  for  Allan  when 
he  returned  to  the  house.  One  had  been  left 
by  Midwinter.  “ He  had  gone  out  for  a long 
walk,  and  Mr.  Armadale  was  not  to  be  alarmed 
if  he  did  not  get  back  till  late  in  the  day.” 
The  other  message  had  been  left  by  “a  person 
from  Mr.  Pedgift’s  office,”  who  had  called,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  while  the  two  gentle- 
men were  away  at  the  major’s.  “Mr.  Bash- 
wood’s  respects,  and  he  would  have  the  honor 
of  waiting  on  Mr.  Armadale  again  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.” 

Toward  five  o’clock  Midwinter  returned,  pale 
and  silent.  Allan  hastened  to  assure  him  that 
his  peace  was  made  at  the  cottage ; and  then, 
to  change  the  subject,  mentioned  Mr.  Bash- 
wood’s  message.  Midwinter’s  mind  was  so  pre- 
occupied or  so  languid  that  he  hardly  seemed  to 
remember  the  name.  Allan  was  obliged  to  re- 
mind him  that  Bashwood  was  the  elderly  clerk 
whom  Mr.  Pedgift  bad  sent  to  be  his  instructor 
in  the  duties  of  the  steward’s  office.  He  listened 
without  making  any  remark,  and  withdrew  to 
his  room  to  rest  till  dinner-time. 

Left  by  himself,  Allan  went  into  the  library 
to  try  if  he  could  while  away  the  time  over  a 
book.  He  took  many  volumes  off  the  shelves 
and  put  a few  of  them  back  again— and  there 
he  ended.  Miss  Milroy  contrived  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  to  get,  in  this  case,  between  the 
reader  and ’the  books.  Her  formal  bow,  and 
her  merciless  parting  speech,  dwelt,  try  how  he 
might  to  forget  them,  on  Allan's  mind ; ho  be- 
gan to  grow  more  and  more  anxious  as  the  idle 
hour  wore  on  to  recover  his  lost  place  in  her 
favor.  To  call  again  that  day  at  the  cottage, 
and  ask  if  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
offend  her,  was  impossible.  To  put  the  ques- 
tion in  writing  with  the  needful  nicety  of  ex- 
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pression  proved,  on  trying  the  experiment,  to 
be  a task  beyond  his  literary  reach.  After  a 
turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  pen 
in  his  mouth,  he  decided  on  the  more  diplomatic 
course  (which  happened,  in  this  case,  to  be  the 
easiest  course  too),  of  writing  to  Miss  Milroy  as 
cordially  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  of 
testing  his  position  in  her  good  graces  by  the 
answer  that  she  sent  him  back.  An  invitation 
of  some  kind  (including  her  father,  of  course, 
but  addressed  directly  to  herself)  was  plainly 
the  right  thing  to  oblige  her  to  send  a written 
reply — but  here  the  difficulty  occurred  of  what 
the  invitation  was  to  be.  A ball  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  his  present  position  with  the  resi- 
dent gentry.  A dinner-party,  with  no  indis- 
pensable elderly  lady  on  the  premises  to  receive 
Miss  Milroy — except  Mrs.  Gripper,  who  could 
only  receive  her  in  the  kitchen — was  equally 
out  of  the  question.  What  was  the  invitation 
to  be  ? Never  backward,  when  he  wanted  help, 
in  asking  for  it  right  and  left  in  every  available 
direction,  Allan,  feeling  himself  at  the  end  of 
bis  own  resources,  coolly  rang  the  bell,  and  as- 
tonished the  servant  who  answered  it  by  inquir- 
ing how  the  late  family  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  used 
to  amuse  themselves,  and  what  sort  of  invita- 
tions they  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  their 
friends. 

“The  family  did  what  the  rest  of  the  gentry 
did,  Sir,”  said  the  man,  staring  at  his  master  in 
utter  bewilderment.  4 4 They  gave  dinner-parties 
and  balls.  And  in  fine  summer  weather,  Sir, 
like  this,  they  sometimes  had  lawn-parties  and 
picnics — ” 

“That'll  do!”  shouted  Allan.  “A  picnic's 
just  the  thing  to  please  her.  Richard,  you’re 
an  invaluable  man — -you  may  go  down  stairs 
again.” 

Richard  retired  wondering,  and  Richard's 
master  seized  his  ready  pen : 

“Dear  Miss  Milboy, — Since  I left  you  it 
has  suddenly  struck  me  that  we  might  have  a 
picnic.  A little  change  and  amusement  (what 
I should  call  a good  shaking-up  if  I wasn’t  writ- 
ing to  a young  lady)  is  just  the  thing  for  you 
after  being  so  long  indoors  lately  in  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy’s  room.  A picnic  is  a change,  and  (when 
the  wine  is  good)  amusement  too.  Will  you 
ask  the  major  if  he  will  consent  to  the  picnic, 
and  come  ? And  if  you  have  got  any  friends  in 
the  neighborhood  who  like  a picnic,  pray  ask 
them  too— for  I have  got  none.  It  shall  be  your 
picnic,  but  I will  provide  every  thing  and  take 
every  body.  You  shall  choose  the  day,  and  we 
will  picnic  where  you  like.  I have  set  my  heart 
on  this  picnic.  Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

“Allan  Armadale.” 

On  reading  over  his  composition  before  seal- 
ing it  up,  Allan  frankly  acknowledged  to  him- 
self this  time  that  it  was  not  quite  faultless. 
“ 4 Picnic’  comes  in  a little  too  often,”  he  said. 
“ Never  mind — if  she  likes  the  idea  she  won’t 
quarrel  with  that.”  He  sent  off  the  letter  on 


the  spot,  with  strict  instructions  to  the  messenger 
to  wait  for  a reply. 

In  half  an  hour  the  answer  came  back  on 
scented  paper,  without  an  erasure  any  where, 
fragrant  to  smell  and  beautiful  to  see. 

The  presentation  of  the  naked  truth  is  one  of 
those  exhibitions  from  which  the  native  deli- 
cacy of  the  female  mind  seems  instinctively  to 
revolt.  Never  were  the  tables  turned  more  com- 
pletely than  they  were  now  turned  on  Allan  by 
his  fair  correspondent.  Machiavelli  himself 
would  never  have  suspected,  from  Miss  Milroy’s 
letter,  how  heartily  she  had  repented  her  petu- 
lance to  the  young  squire  as  soon  as  his  back 
was  turned,  and  how  extravagantly  delighted 
she  was  when  his  invitation  was  placed  in  her 
hands.  Her  letter  was  the  composition  of  a 
model  young  lady  whose  emotions  are  all  kept 
under  parental  lock  and  key,  and  served  out  for 
her  judiciously  as  occasion  may  require.  “Papa” 
appeared  quite  as  frequently  in  Miss  Milroy ’s  re- 
ply as  “ picnic”  had  appeared  in  Allan’s  invita- 
tion. “ Papa”  had  been  as  considerately  kind 
as  Mr.  Armadale  in  wishing  to  procure  her  a 
little  ciiange  and  amusement,  and  had  offered 
to  forego  his  usual  quiet  habits,  and  join  the  pic- 
nic. With  “papa’s”  sanction,  therefore,  she  ac- 
cepted, with  much  pleasure,  Mr.  Armadale’s  pro- 
posal ; and,  at  “ papa’s”  suggestion,  she  would 
presume  on  Mr.  Armadale's  kindness  to  add  two 
friends  of  theirs,  recently  settled  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose, to  the  picnic  party — a widow  lady  and 
her  son ; the  latter  in  holy  orders,  and  in  deli- 
cate health.  If  Tuesday  next  would  suit  Mr. 
Armadale,  Tuesday  next  would  suit  “ papa” — 
being  the  first  day  he  could  spare  from  repairs 
which  were  required  by  his  clock.  The  rest,  by 
“ papa’s”  advice,  she  would  beg  to  leave  entire- 
ly in  Mr.  Armadale’s  hands;  and  in  the  mean 
time ^ she  would  remain,  with  “papa's”  compli- 
ments, Mr.  Armadale’s  truly — 44  Eleanor  Mil- 
roy.” Who  would  ever  have  supposed  that  the 
writer  of  that  letter  had  jumped  for  joy  when 
Allan’s  invitation  arrived?  Who  would  ever 
have  suspected  that  there  was  an  entry  already 
in  Miss  Milroy’s  diary,  under  that  day’s  date,  to 
this  effect:  “The  sweetest,  dearest  letter  from 
IJcnow-who  ; I’ll  never  behave  unkindly  to  him 
again  as  long  as  I live?”  As  for  Allan,  he  was 
charmed  with  the  success  of  his  manoeuvre.  Miss 
Milroy  had  accepted  his  invitation — consequent- 
ly Miss  Milroy  was  not  offended  with  him.  It 
was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  mention  the  cor- 
respondence to  his  friend  when  they  met  at  din- 
ner. But  there  was  something  in  Midwinter’s 
face  and  manner  (even  plain  enough  for  Allan 
to  see)  which  warned  him  to  wait  a little  before 
he  said  any  thing  to  revive  the  painful  subject 
of  their  visit  to  the  cottage.  By  common  con- 
sent they  both  avoided  all  topics  connected  with 
Thorpe-Ambrose — not  even  the  visit  from  Mr. 
Bashwood,  which  was  to  come  with  the  even- 
ing, being  referred  to  by  either  of  them.  All 
through  the  dinner  they  drifted  farther  and  far- 
ther back  iqto  the  old  endless  talk  of  past  times 
about  ships  and  sailing.  When  the  butler  with- 
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drew  from  his  attendance  at  table,  he  came  down 
stairs  with  a nautical  problem  on  his  mind,  and 
asked  his  fellow-servants  if  they  any  of  them 
knew  the  relative  merits  “on  a wind,”  and  “ off 
a wind,”  of  a schooner  and  a brig. 

The  two  young  men  had  sat  longer  at  table 
than  usual  that  day.  When  they  went  out  into 
the  garden  with  their  cigars,  the  summer  twi- 
light fell  gray  and  dim  on  lawn  and  flower-bed, 
and  narrowed  round  them  by  slow  degrees  the 
softly-fading  circle  of  the  distant  view.  The 
dew  was  heavy ; and  after  a few  minutes  in  the 
garden,  they  agreed  to  go  back  to  the  diyer  ground 
on  the  drive  in  front  of  the  house. 

They  were  close  to  the  turning  which  led  into 
the  shrubbery  when  there  suddenly  glided  out 
on  them,  from  behind  the  foliage,  a softly-step- 
ping black  figure — a shadow  moving  darkly 
through  the  dim  evening  light.  Midwinter 
started  back  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  even  the  less 
finely-strung  nerves  of  his  friend  were  shaken 
for  the  moment. 

“Who  the  devil  are  you?”  cried  Allan. 

The  figure  bared  its  head  in  the  gray  ligfyt,  and 
came  slowly  a step  nearer.  Midwinter  advanced 
a step  on  his  side,  and  looked  closer.  It  was 
the  man  of  the  timid  manners  and  the  mourn- 
ing garments,  of  whom  he  had  asked  the  way  to 
Thorpe- Ambrose  where  the  three  roads  met. 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  repeated  Allan. 

“I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,”  faltered  the 
stranger,  stepping  back  again  confusedly.  “The 
servants  told  me  I should  find  Mr.  Armadale — ” 

“ What,  are  you  Mr.  Bash  wood  ?” 

“ Yes,  if  you  please,  Sir.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon  for  speaking  to  you  so 
roughly,”  said  Allan,  “ but  the  fact  is,  you  rath- 
er startled  me.  My  name  is  Armadale  (put  on 
your  hat,  pray),  and  this  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Mid- 
winter, who  wants  your  help  in  the  steward’s 
office.” 

“We  hardly  stand  in  need  of  an  introduc- 
tion,” said  Midwinter.  “ I met  Mr.  Bashwood 
out  walking  a few  days  since,  and  he  was  kind 
enough  to  direct  me  when  I had  lost  my  way.” 

“Put  on  your  hat,”  reiterated  Allan,  as 
Mr.  Bashwood,  still  bareheaded,  stood  bowing 
speechlessly,  now  to  one  of  the  young  men,  and 
now  to  the  other.  “ My  good  Sir,  put  on  your 
hat,  and  let  me  show  you  the  way  back  to  the 
house.  Excuse  me  for  noticing  it,”  added  Al- 
lan, as  the  man,  in  sheer  nervous  helplessness, 
let  his  hat  fall,  instead  of  putting  it  back  on  his 
head;  “but  you  seem  a little  out  of  sorts — a 
glass  of  good  wine  will  do  you  no  harm  before 
you  and  my  friend  come  to  business.  Where- 
abouts did  you  meet  with  Mr.  Bashwood,  Mid- 
winter, when  you  lost  your  way  ?” 

“I  am  too  ignorant  of  the  neighborhood  to 
know.  I must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Bashwood.” 

“ Come,  tell  us  where  it  was,”  said  Allan, 
trying,  a little  too  abruptly,  to  set  the  man  at 
his  ease,  as  they  all  three  walked  back  to  the 
house. 

The  measure  of  Mr.  Bashwood’s  constitution- 
al timidity  seemed  to  be  filled  to  the  brim  by  the 


loudness  of  Allan’s  voice,  and  the  bluntness  of 
Allan’s  request.  He  ran  over  in  the  same  fee- 
ble flow  of  words  with  which  he  had  deluged 
Midwinter  on  the  occasion  when  they  first  met 
“It  was  on  the  road,  Sir,”  he  began,  ad- 
dressing himself  alternately  to  Allan,  whom  he 
called  “Sir,”  and  to  Midwinter,  whom  he  called 
by  his  name,  “ I mean,  if  you  please,  on  the 
road  to  little  Gill  Beck.  A singular  name,  Mr. 
Midwinter,  and  a singular  place ; I don’t  mean 
the  village ; I mean  the  neighborhood — I beg 
your  pardon,  I mean  the  ‘Broads,*  beyond  the 
neighborhood.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard 
of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  Sir?  What  they  call 
lakes  in  other  parts  of  England  they  call  Broads 
here.  The  Broads  are  quite  numerous ; I think 
they  would  repay  a visit  You  would  have  seen 
the  first  of  them,  Mr.  Midwinter,  if  you  had 
walked  on  a few  miles  from  where  I had  the 
honor  of  meeting  you.  Remarkably  numerous, 
the  Broads,  Sir,  situated  between  this  and  the 
sea.  About  three  miles  from  the  sea,  Mr.  Mid- 
winter— about  three  miles.  Mostly  shallow, 

Sir,  with  rivers  running  between  them.  Beau- 
tiful; solitary.  Quite  a watery  country,  Mr. 
Midwinter ; quite  separate,  as  it  were,  in  itself. 

Parties  sometimes  visit  them,  Sir  — pleasure- 
parties  in  boats.  It’s  quite  a little  net-work  of 
lakes,  or,  perhaps — yes,  perhaps  more  correctly, 
pools.  There  is  good  sport  in  the  cold  weather. 

The  wild-fowl  are  quite  numerous.  Yes.  The 
Broads  would  repay  a visit,  Mr.  Midwinter,  the 
next  time  you  are  walking  that  way.  The  dis- 
tance from  here  to  Little  Gill  Beck,  and  then 
from  Little  Gill  Beck  to  Girdler  Broad,  which  is 
the  first  you  come  to,  is  altogether  not  more — ” 

In  sheer  nervous  inability  to  leave  off,  he  would 
apparently  have  gone  on  talking  of  the  Norfolk 
Broads  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  if  one  of  his 
two  listeners  had  not  unceremoniously  cut  him 
short  before  he  could  find  his  way  into  a new 
sentence. 

‘ ‘ Are  the  Broads  within  an  easy  day’s  drive 
there  and  back,  from  this  house  ?”  asked  Allan ; 
feeling,  if  they  were,  that  the  place  for  the  pic- 
nic was  discovered  already. 

“ Oh  yes,  Sir ; a nice  drive — quite  a nice  easy 
drive  from  this  beautiful  place  1” 

They  were  by  this  time  ascending  the  portico 
steps ; Allan  leading  the  way  up,  and  calling  to 
Midwinter  and  Mr.  Bashwood  to  follow  him  into 
the  library,  where  there  was  a lighted  lamp.  In 
the  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  wine  made 
its  appearance,  Midwinter  looked  at  his  chance 
acquaintance  of  the  high-road  with  strangely- 
mingled  feelings  of  compassion  and  distrust— of 
compassion  that  strengthened  in  spite  of  him ; 
of  distrust  that  persisted  in  diminishing,  try  as 
he  might  to  encourage  it  to  grow.  There, 
perched  comfortless  on  the  edge  of  his  chair, 
sat  the  poor  broken-down  nervous  wretch,  in 
his  worn  black  garments,  with  his  watery  eyes, 
his  honest  old  outspoken  wig,  his  miserable  mo- 
hair stock,  and  his  false  teeth  that  were  incapa- 
ble of  deceiving  any  body — there  he  sat,  polite- 
ly ill  at  ease ; now  shrinking  in  the  glare  of  the 
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lamp,  now  wincing  under  the  shock  of  Allan’s 
sturdy  voice ; a njan  with  the  wrinkles  of  sixty 
years  in  his  face,  and  the  manners  of  a child  in 
the  presence  of  strangers ; an  object  of  pity  sure- 
ly, if  ever  there  was*  a pitiable  object  yet ! 

“Whatever  else  you’re  afraid  of,  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,”  cried  Allan,  pouring  out  a glass  of  wine, 
“ don’t  be  afraid  of  that ! There  isn’t  a head- 
ache in  a hogshead  of  it ! Make  yourself  com- 
fortable; I’ll  leave  you  and  Mr.  Midwinter  to 
talk  your  business  over  by  yourselves.  It’s  all 
in  Mr.  Midwinter’s  hands ; he  acts  for  me,  and 
settles  every  thing  at  his  own  discretion.” 

He  said  those  words  with  a cautious  choice 
of  expression  very  uncharacteristic  of  him,  and 
without  further  explanation,  made  abruptly  for 
the  door.  Midwinter,  sitting  near  it,  noticed 
his  face  as  he  went  out.  Easy  as  the  way  was 
into  Allan’s  favor,  Mr.  Bashwood,  beyond  all 
kind  of  doubt,  had  in  some  unaccountable  man- 
ner failed  to  find  it ! 

The  two  strangely-assorted  companions  were 
left  together — parted  widely,  as  it  seemed  on 
the  surface,  from  any  possible  interchange  of 
sympathy;  drawn  invisibly  one  to  the  other, 
nevertheless,  by  those  magnetic  similarities  of 
temperament  which  overleap  all  difference  of 
age  or  station,  and  defy  all  apparent  incongrui- 
ties of  mind  and  character.  From  the  moment 
when  Allan  left  the  room  the  hidden  Influence 
that  works  in  darkness  began  slowly  to  draw  the 
two  men  together,  across  the  great  social  desert 
which  had  lain  between  them  up  to  this  day. 

Midwinter  was  the  first  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject of  the  interview. 

“May  I ask,”  he  began,  “if  you  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  my  position  here,  and  if 
you  know  why  it  is  that  I require  your  assist- 
ance ?” 

Mr.  Bashwood — still  hesitating  and  still  timid, 
but  manifestly  relieved  by  Allan’s  departure- 
sat  farther  back  in  his  chair,  and  ventured  on 
fortifying  himself  with  a modest  little  sip  of 
wine. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  he  replied;  “Mr.  Pedgift  in- 
formed me  of  all — at  least  I think  I may  say  so 
—of  all  the  circumstances.  I am  to  instruct, 
or  perhaps  I ought  to  say  to  advise — ” 

“No,  Mr.  Bashwood;  the  first  word  was  the 
best  word  of  the  two.  I am  quite  ignorant  of 
the  duties  which  Mr.  Armadale’s  kindness  has 
induced  him  to  intrust  to  me.  If  I understand 
right,  there  can  be  no  question  of  your  capacity 
to  instruct  me,  for  you  once  filled  a steward’s 
situation  yourself.  May  I inquire  where  it 
was?” 

“At  Sir  John  Mellowship’s,  Sir,  in  West 
Norfolk.  Perhaps  you  would  like — I have  got 
it  with  me — to  see  my  testimonial?  Sir  John 
might  have  dealt  more  kindly  with  me — but  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make ; it’s  all  done  and 
over  now !”  His  watery  eyes  looked  more  wa- 
tery still,  and  the  trembling  in  his  hands  spread 
to  his  lips  as  he  produced  an  old  dingy  letter 
from  bis  pocket-book,  and  laid  it  open  on  the 
table. 


The  testimonial  was  very  briefly  and  very 
coldly  expressed,  but  it  was  conclusive  as  far  as 
it  went.  Sir  John  considered  it  only  right  to 
say  that  he  had  no  complaint  to  make  of  any 
want  of  capacity  or  integrity  in  his  steward.  If 
Mr.  Bashwood’s  domestic  position  had  been 
compatible  with  the  continued  performance  of 
his  duties  on  the  estate.  Sir  John  would  have 
been  glad  to  keep  him.  As  it  was,  embarrass- 
ments caused  by  the  state  of  Mr.  Bashwood’s 
personal  affairs  had  rendered  it  undesirable  that 
he  should  continue  in  Sir  John’s  service ; and 
on  that  ground,  and  that  only,  his  employer  and 
he  had  parted.  Such  was  Sir  John’s  testimony 
to  Mr.  Bashwood’s  character.  As  Midwinter 
read  the  last  lines,  he  thought  of  another  testi- 
monial, still  in  his  own  possession — of  the  writ- 
ten character  which  they  had  given  him  at  the 
school,  when  they  turned  their  sick  ushef  adrift 
in  the  world.  His  superstition  (distrusting  all 
new  events  and  all  new  faces  at  Thorpe-Am- 
bro&)  still  doubted  the  man  before  him  as  ob- 
stinately as  ever.  But  when  he  now  tried  to 
put  (hose  doubts  into  words,  his  heart  upbraided 
him,  and  he  laid  the  letter  on  the  table  in  si- 
lence. 

The  sudden  pause  in  the  conversation  ap- 
peared to  startle  Mr.  Bashwood.  He  comforted 
himself  with  another  little  sip  of  wine,  andj  leav- 
ing the  letter  untouched,  burst  irrepressibly  into 
words,  as  if  the  silence  was  quite  unendurable  to 
him. 

“ I am  ready  to  answer  any  question,  Sir,”  he 
began.  “ Mr.  Pedgift  told  me  that  I must  an- 
swer questions,  because  I was  applying  for*  a 
place  of  trust.  Mr.  Pedgift  said,  neither  you 
nor  Mr.  Armadale  were  likely  to  think  the  tes- 
timonial sufficient  of  itself.  Sir  John  doesn’t 
say — he  might  have  put  it  more  kindly,  but  I 
don’t  complain — Sir  John  doesn’t  say  what  the 
troubles  were  that  lost  me  my  place.  Perhaps 
you  might  wish  to  know — ?”  He  stopped  con- 
fusedly, looked  at  the  testimonial,  and  said  no 
more. 

“ If  no  interests  but  mine  were  concerned  in 
the  matter,”  rejoined  Midwinter,  “the  testi- 
monial would,  I assure  you,  be  quite  enough  to 
satisfy  me.  But  while  I am  learning  my  new 
duties,  the  person  who  teaches  me  will  be  really 
and  truly  the  steward  of  my  friend’s  estate.  I 
am  very  unwilling  to  ask  you  to  speak  on  what 
may  be  a painful  subject,  and  I am  sadly  inex- 
perienced in  putting  such  questions  as  I ought 
to  put;  but  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Armadale’s  inter- 
ests, I ought  to  know  something  more,  either 
from  yourself,  or  from  Mr.  Pedgift,  if  you  prefer 
it — ” He,  too,  stopped  confusedly,  looked  at 
the  testimonial,  and  said  no  more. 

There  was  another  moment  of  silence.  The 
night  was  warm,  and  Mr.  Bashwood,  among  his 
other  misfortunes,  had  the  deplorable  infirmity 
of  perspiring  at  the  palms  of  the  hands.  He 
took  out  a miserable  little  cotton  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, rolled  it  up  into  a ball,  and  softly 
dabbed  it  to  and  fro,  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
with  the  regularity  of  a pendulum.  Performed 
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by  other  men,  under  other  circumstances,  the 
action  might  have  been  ridiculous.  Performed 
by  this  man,  at  the  crisis  of  the  interview,  the 
action  was  horrible. 

“Mr.  Pedgift’s  time  is  too  valuable,  Sir,  to 
be  wasted  on  me,”  he  said.  “I  will  mention 
what  ought  to  be  mentioned  myself— if  you  will 
please  to  allow  me.  I have  been  unfortunate 
in  my  family.  It  was  very  hard  to  bear,  though 
it  seems  not  much  to  tell.  My  wife — ” One 
of  his  hands  closed  fast  on  the  pocket-handker- 
chief ; he  moistened  his  dry  lips,  struggled  with 
himself,  and  went  on. 

“My  wife,  Sir,”  he  resumed,  “stood  a little 
in  my  way ; she  did  me  (I  am  afraid  I must  con- 
fess) some  injury  with  Sir  John.  Soon  after  I 
got  the  steward’s  situation  she  contracted — she 
took — she  fell  into  habits  (I  hardly  know  how 
to  say  it)  of  drinking.  I couldn’t  break  her  of 
it,  and  I couldn’t  always  conceal  it  from  Sir 
John’s  knowledge.  She  broke  out,  and — and — 
tried  his  patience  once  or  twice,  when  he  came 
to  my  office  on  business.  Sir  John  excused  it, 
not  very  kindly;  but  still  he  excused  it.  I 
don’t  complain  of  Sir  John;  I — I don’t  com- 
plain, now,  of  my  wife.”  He  pointed  a trem- 
bling finger  at  his  miserable  crape-covered  beaver 
hat  on  the  floor.  “ I’m  in  mourning  for  her,” 
he  said,  faintly.  “ She  died  nearly  a year  ago, 
in  the  county  asylum  here.” 

His  mouth  began  to  work  convulsively.  He 
took  up  the  glass  of  wine  at  his  side,  and,  in- 
stead of  sipping  it  this  time,  drained  it  to  the 
bottom.  “I’m  not  much  used  to  wine,  Sir,” 
be  said,  conscious,  apparently,  of  the  flush  that 
flew  into  his  face  as  he  drank,  and  still  ob- 
servant of  the  obligations  of  politeness  amidst  all 
the  misery  of  the  recollections  that  he  was  call- 
ing up. 

“I  beg,  Mr.  Bash  wood,  you  will  not  distress 
yourself  by  telling  me  any  more,”  said  Midwin- 
ter, recoiling  from  any  further  sanction  on  his 
part  of  a disclosure  which  had  already  bared  the 
sorrows  of  the  unhappy  man  before  him  to  the 
quick. 

“ I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,”  replied  Mr. 
Bashwood.  “But  if  I don’t  detain  you  too 
long,  and  if  you  will  please  to  remember  that 
Mr.  Pedgift’s  directions  to  me  were  very  par- 
ticular— and,  besides,  I only  mentioned  my  late 
wife  because  if  she  hadn't  tried  Sir  John's  pati- 
ence to  begin  with,  things  might  have  turned 
out  differently — •”  He  paused,  gave  up  the  dis- 
jointed sentence  in  which  he  had  involved  him- 
self, and  tried  another.  “ I had  only  two  chil- 
dren, Sir,”  he  went  on,  advancing  to  a new  point 
in  his  narrative ; “a  boy  and  a girl.  The  girl 
died  when  she  was  a baby.  My  son  lived  to 
grow  up — and  it  was  my  son  who  lost  me  my 
place.  I did  my  best  for  him ; I got  him  into 
a respectable  office  in  London.  They  wouldn’t 
take  him  without  security.  I’m  afraid  it  was 
imprudent;  but  I had  no  rich  friends  to  help  me 
— and  I became  security.  My  boy  turned  out 
badly,  Sir.  He — perhaps  you  will  kindly  un- 
derstand what  I mean  if  1 say  he  behaved  dis- 


honestly. His  employers  consented  at  my  en- 
treaty to  let  him  off  without  prosecuting.  I 
begged  very  hard — I was  fond  of  my  son  James 
— and  I took  him  home,  and  did  my  best  to  re- 
form him.  He  wouldn’t  st^y  with  me ; he  went 
away  again  to  London  ; he — 1 beg  your  pardon, 
Sir!  I’m  afraid  I’m  confusing  things;  I’m 
afraid  I’m  wandering  from  the  point?” 

“No,  no,”  said  Midwinter,  kindly.  “If  you 
think  it  right  to  tell  me  this  sad  story,  tell  it  in 
your  own  way.  Have  you  seen  your  son  since 
lie  left  you  to  go  to  London  ?” 

“No,  Sir.  He’s  in  London  still  for  all  I 
know.  When  I last  heard  of  him  he  was  get- 
ting his  bread — not  very  creditably.  He  was 
employed,  under  the  Inspector,  at  the  Private 
Inquiry  Office  in  Shadvside  Place.” 

He  spoke  those  words — apparently  (as  events 
then  stood)  the  most  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in 
hand  that  had  yet  escaped  him  ; actually  (as 
events  were  soon  to  be)  the  most  vitally  import- 
ant that  he  had  uttered  yet — he,  spoke  those 
words  absently,  looking  about  him  in  confusion, 
and  trying  vainly  to  recover  the  lost  thread  of  his 
narrative. 

Midwintercompassionatelvhelpedhim.  “You 
were  telling  me,”  he  said,  “that  your  son  had 
been  the  cause  of  your  losing  your  place.  How 
did  that  happen  ?” 

“In  this  way,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Bashwood,  get- 
ting back  again  excitedly  into  the  right  train 
of  thought.  “His  employers  consented  to  let 
him  off— but  they  came  down  on  his  security ; 
and  I was  the  man.  I suppose  they  were  not  to 
blame;  the  security  covered  their  loss.  Icouldn’t 
pay  it  all  out  of  my  savings;  I had  to  borrow — 
on  the  word  of  a man,  Sir,  I couldn’t  help  it — I 
had  to  borrow.  My  creditor  pressed  me ; it  seem- 
ed cruel,  but  if  he  wanted  the  money,  I suppose 
it  was  only  just.  I was  sold  out  of  house  and 
home.  I dare  say  other  gentlemen  would  have 
said  what  Sir  John  said ; I dare  say  most  people 
would  have  refused  to  keep  a steward  who  had 
had  the  bailiffs  after  him,  and  his  furniture  sold 
in  the  neighborhood.  That  was  how  it  ended, 
Mr.  Midwinter.  I needn’t  detain  you  any  lon-# 
ger — here  is  Sir  John’s  address,  if  you  wish  to 
apply  to  him.” 

Midwinter  generously  refused  to  receive  the 
address. 

“Thank  you  kindly,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Bash- 
wood, getting  tremulously  on  his  legs.  “There 
is  nothing  more,  I think,  except — except  that 
Mr.  Pedgift  will  speak  for  me  if  you  wish  to  in- 
quire into  my  conduct  in  his  service.  I’m  veiy 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Pedgift;  he’s  a little  rough 
with  me  sometimes,  but  if  he  hadn’t  taken  me 
into  his  office,  I think  I should  have  gone  to  the 
work-house  when  I left  Sir  John,  I was  so  broken 
down.”  He  picked  up  his  dingy  old  hat  from 
the  floor.  “I  won’t  intrude  any  longer,  Sir. 

I shall  be  happy  to  call  again,  if  you  wish  to 
have  time  to  consider  before  you  decide.” 

“ I want  no  time  to  consider  after  what  you 
have  told  me,”  replied  Midwinter,  warmly,  his 
memory  busy,  while  he  spoke,  with  the  time 
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when  he  had  told  his  story  to  Mr.  Brock,  and 
was  waiting  for  a generous  word  in  return,  as 
the  man  before  him  was  waiting  now.  “To- 
day is  Saturday,”  he  went  on.  “Can  you  come 
and  give  me  my  first  lesson  on  Monday  morning? 
I beg  your  pardon,  ” he  added,  interrupting  Mr. 
Bash  wood's  profuse  expressions  of  acknowledg- 
ment, and  stopping  Uim  on  his  way  out  of  the 
room ; “ there  is  one  thing  we  ought  to  settle, 
ought  we  not?  We  haven’t  spoken  yet  about 
your  own  interest  in  this  matter — I mean,  about 
the  terms.’1  He  referred  a little  confusedly  to 
the  pecuniary  part  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  (getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  door) 
answered  him  more  confusedly  still. 

“Any  thing,  Sir— any  thing  you  think  right. 
I won’t  intrude  any  longer — I’ll  leave  it  to  you 
and  Mr.  Armadale.” 

“I  will  send  for  Mr.  Armadale  if  you  like,” 
said  Midwinter,  following  him  into  the  hall. 
“ But  I am  afraid  he  has  as  little  experience  in 
matters  of  this  kind  as  I have.  Perhaps,  if  you 
see  no  objection,  wo  might  be  guided  by  Mr. 
Pedgift?” 

Mr.  Bashwood  caught  eagerly  at  the  last  sug- 
gestion,N pushing  his  retreat  while  he  spoke  as 
fhr  as  the  front-door.  “Yes,  Sir — oh  yes,  yes! 
nobody  better  than  Mr.  Pedgift.  Don’t — pray 
don’t  disturb  Mr.  Armadale !”  His  watery  eyes 
looked  quite  wild  with  nervous  alarm  as  he  turn- 
ed round  for  a moment  in  the  light  of  the  hall- 
lamp  to  make  that  polite  request.  If  sending 
for  Allan  had  been  equivalent  to  unchaining  a 
ferocious  watch-dog  Mr.  Bashwood  could  hard- 
ly have  been  more  anxious  to  stop  the  proceed- 
ing. “I  wish  you  kindly  good-evening,  Sir,” 
he  went  on,  getting  out  to  the  steps.  “I’m 
mnch  obliged  to  you — I will  be  scrupulously 
punctual  on  Monday  morning — I hope — I think 
— I’m  sure  you  will  soon  learn  every  thing  I can 
teach  you.  It’s  not  difficult— oh  dear,  no — not 
difficult  at  all ! I wish  you  kindly  good-even- 
ing, Sir.  A beautiful  night;  yes,  indeed,  a 
beautiful  night  for  a walk  home.” 

With  those  words,  all  dropping  out  of  his  lips 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  without  notic- 
ing, in  his  agony  of  embarrassment  at  effecting 
his  departure,  Midwinter’s  outstretched  hand, 
he  went  noiselessly  down  the  steps,  and  was  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

As  Midwinter  turned  to  re-enter  the  house 
the  dining-room  door  opened  and  his  friend  met 
him  in  the  hall. 

“ Has  Mr.  Bashwood  gone?”  asked  Allan. 

“He  has  gone,”  replied  Midwinter,  “after 
telling  me  a very  sad  story,  and  leaving  me  a 
little  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  doubted  him 
without  any  just  cause.  I have  arranged  that 
he  is  to  give  me  my  first  lesson  in  the  steward’s 
office  on  Monday  morning.” 

“All  right,”  said  Allan.  “You  needn’t  be 
afraid,  old  boy,  of  my  interrupting  you  over 
your  studies.  I dare  say  I’m.  wrong — but  I 
don’t  like  Mr.  Bashwood.” 

“I  dare  say  wrong,”  retorted  the  other, 
a little  petulantly.  “ I do.” 


The  Sunday  morning  found  Midwinter  in  the 
park,  waiting  to  intercept  the  postman  on  the 
chance  of  his  bringing  more  news  from  Mr. 
Brock. 

At  the  customary  hour  the  man  made  his  ap- 
pearance and  placed  the  expected  letter  in  Mid- 
winter’s hands.  He  opened  it,  far  away  from 
all  fear  of  observation  this  time,  and  read  these 
lines : 

“My  dear  Midwinter, — I write  more  for 
the  purpose  of  quieting  your  anxiety  than  be- 
cause I have  any  thing  definite  to  say.  In  my 
last  hurried  letter  I had  no  time  to  tell  you  that 
the  elder  of  the  two  women  whom  I met  in  the 
Gardens  had  followed  me,  and  spoken  to  me  in 
the  street.  I believe  I may  characterize  what 
she  said  ( without  doing  her  any  injustice)  as  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods  from  beginning  to  end.  At 
any  rate,  she  confirmed  me  in  the  suspicion  that 
some  underhand  proceeding  is  on  foot,  of  which 
Allan  is  destined  to  be  the  victim,  and  that  the 
prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  is  the  vile  wo- 
man who  helped  his  mother’s  marriage  and  who 
hastened  his  mother’s  death. 

“Feeling  this  conviction,  I have  not  hesi- 
tated to  do,  for  Allan’s  sake,  what  I would  hare 
done  for  no  other  creature  in  the  world.  I have 
left  my  hotel,  and  have  installed  myself  (with 
my  old  servant  Robert)  in  a house  opposite  the 
house  to  which  I traced  the  two  women.  We 
are  alternately  on  the  watch  (quite  unsuspected, 
I am  certain,  by  the  people  opposite)  day  and 
night.  All  my  feelings,  as  a gentleman  and  a 
clergyman,  revolt  from  such  an  occupation  as  I 
am  now  engaged  in ; but  there  is  no  other  choice. 
I must  either  do  this  violence  to  my  own  self- 
respect,  or  I must  leave  Allan,  with  his  easy 
nature,  and  in  his  assailable  position,  to  defend 
himself  against  a wretch  who  is  prepared,  I firm- 
ly believe,  to  take  the  most  unscrupulous  ad- 
vantage of  his  weakness  and  his  youth.  His 
mother’s  dying  entreaty  has  never  left  my  mem- 
ory; and,  God  help  me,  I am  now  degrading 
myself  in  my  own  eyes  in  consequence. 

“ There  has  been  some  reward  already  for  the 
sacrifice.  This  day  (Saturday)  I have  gained 
an  immense  advantage — I have  at  last  seen  the 
woman’s  face.  She  went  out  with  her  veil  down 
as  before  ; and  Robert  kept  her  in  view,  having 
my  instructions,  if  she  returned  to  the  house, 
not  to  follow  her  back  to  the  door.  She  did  re- 
turn to  the  house ; and  the  result  of  my  pre- 
caution was,  as  I had  expected,  to  throw  her 
off  her  guard.  I saw  her  face  unveiled  at  the 
window,  and  afterward  again  in  the  balcony. 
If  any  occasion  should  arise  for  describing  her 
particularly,  you  Bhall  have  the  description.  At 
present  I need  only  say  that  she  looks  the  full 
age  (five-and-thirty)  at  which  you  estimated 
her,  and  that  she  is  by  no  means  so  handsome 
a woman  as  I had  (I  hardly  know  why)  expect- 
ed to  see. 

“ This  is  all  I can  now  tell  you.  If  nothing 
more  happens  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  next  I 
shall  have  no  choice  but  to  apply  to  my  lawyers 
for  assistance;  though  I am  most  unwilling  to 
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trust  this  delicate  and  dangerous  matter  in  other 
hands  than  mine.  Setting  my  own  feelings, 
however,  out  of  the  question,  the  business  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  my  journey  to  London  is 
too  important  to  be  trifled  with  much  longer  as 
I am  trifling  with  it  now.  In  any  and  every 
case  depend  on  my  keeping  you  informed  of  the 
progress  of  events ; and  believe  me 
“ Yours  truly, 

“Decimus  Brock.” 

Midwinter  secured  the  letter  as  he  had  secured 
the  letter  that  preceded  it — side  by  side  in  his 
pocket-book  with  the  narrative  of  Allan's  Dream. 

“How  many  days  more?”  he  asked  himself, 
as  he  went  back  to  the  house.  “ How  many 
days  more  ?” 

Not  many.  The  time  he  was  waiting  for  was 
a time  close  at  hand. 

Monday  came  and  brought  Mr.  Bashwood, 
punctual  to  the  appointed  hour.  Monday  came, 
and  found  Allan  immersed  in  his  preparations 
for  the  picnic.  He  held  a series  of  interviews, 
at  home  and  abroad,  all  through  the  day.  He 
transacted  business  with  Mrs.  Gripper,  with  the 
butler,  and  with  the  coachman,  in  their  three 
several  departments  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
driving.  He  went  to  the  town  to  consult  his 
professional  advisere  on  the  subject  of  the 
Broads,  and  to  invite  both  the  lawyers,  father 
and  son  (in  the  absence  of  any  body  else  in  the 
neighborhood  whom  he  could  a9k),  to  join  the 
picnic.  Pedgift  Senior  (in  his  department) 
supplied  general  information,  but  begged  to  be 
excused  from  appearing  at  the  picnic  on  the 
score  of  business  engagements.  Pedgift  Junior 
(in  his  department)  added  all  the  details ; and 
casting  business  engagements  to  the  winds,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Returning  from  the  lawyer’s  office,  Allan’s  next 
proceeding  was  to  go  to  the  major’s  cottage  and 
obtain  Miss  Milroy’s  approval  of  the  proposed 
locality  for  the  pleasure  party.  This  object  ac- 
complished, he  returned  to  his  bwn  house  to 
meet  the  last  difficulty  now  left  to  encounter — 
the  difficulty  of  persuading  Midwinter  to  join 
the  expedition  to  the  Broads. 

On  first  broaching  the  subject  Allan  found 
his  friend  impenetrably  resolute  to  remain  at 
home.  Midwinter’s  natural  reluctance  to  meet 
the  major  and  his  daughter,  after  what  had  hap- 
pened at  the  cottage,  might  probably  have  been 
overcome.  But  Midwinter’s  determination  not 
to  allow  Mr.  Bashwood ’s  course  of  instruction 
to  be  interrupted  was  proof  against  every  effort 
that  could  be  made  to  shake  it.  After  exerting 
his  influence  to  the  utmost,  Allan  was  obliged 
to  remain  contented  with  a compromise.  Mid- 
winter promised,  not  very  willingly,  to  join  the 
party  toward  evening  at  the  place  appointed  for 
a gipsy  tea-making,  which  was  to  close  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day.  To  this  extent  he  would 
consent  to  take  the  opportunity  of  placing  him- 
self on  a friendly  footing  with  the  Milroys. 
More  he  could  not  concede,  even  to  Allan's  per- 
suasion, and  for  more  it  would  be  useless  to  ask. 


The  day  of  the  picnic  came.  The  lovely 
morning  and  the  cheerful  bustle  of  preparation 
for  the  expedition  failed  entirely  to  tempt  Mid- 
winter into  altering  his  resolution.  At  the  reg- 
ular hour  he  left  the  breakfast-table  to  join  Mr. 
Bashwood  in  the  steward’s  office.  The  two  were 
quietly  closeted  over  the  books,  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  while  the  packing  for  the  picnic  went 
on  in  front.  Young  Pedgift  (short  in  stature, 
smart  in  costume,  and  self-reliant  in  manner) 
arrived  some  little  time  before  the  hour  for  start- 
ing, to  revise  all  the  arrangements,  and  to  make 
any  final  improvements  which  his  local  knowl- 
edge might  suggest.  Allan  and  he  were  still 
busy  in  consultation  when  the  first  hitch  oc- 
curred in  the  proceedings.  The  woman-servant 
from  the  cottage  was  reported  to  be  waiting  be- 
low for  an  answer  to  a not$  from  her  young  mis- 
tress, which  was  placed  in  Allan’s  hands. 

On  this  occasion  Miss  Milroy’s  emotions  had 
apparently  got  the  better  of  her  sense  of  propri- 
ety. The  tone  of  the  letter  was  feverish,  and 
the  handwriting  wandered  crookedly  up  and 
down,  in  deplorable  freedom  from  all  proper  re- 
straint. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Armadale”  (wrote  the  major's 
daughter),  “ such  a misfortune ! What  are  we 
to  do  ? Papa  has  got  a letter  from  grandmam- 
ma this  morning  about  the  new  governess.  Her 
reference  has  answered  ail  the  questions,  and 
she’s  ready  to  come  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Grandmamma  thinks  (how  provoking!)  the 
sooner  the  better ; and  she  says  we  may  expect 
her — I mean  the  governess— either  to-day  or  to- 
morrow. Papa  says  (he  i dll  be  so  absurdly 
considerate  to  every  body !)  that  we  can’t  allow 
Miss  Gwilt  to  come  here  (if  she  comes  to-day) 
and  find  nobody  at  home  to  receive  her.  What 
is  to  be  done  ? Iam  ready  to  cry  with  vexation. 

I have  got  the  worst  possible  impression  (though 
grandmamma  says  she  is  a charming  person)  of 
Miss  Gwilt.  Can  you  suggest  something,  dear  . 

Mr.  Armadale  ? I'm  sure  papa  would  give  way 
if  you  could.  Don’t  stop  to  write — send  me  a 
message  back.  I have  got  a new  hat  for  the 
picnic ; and  oh  the  agony  of  not  knowing  wheth- 
er I am  to  keep  it  on  or  take  it  off. — Yours 
truly,  E.  M.” 

“The  devil  take  Miss  Gwilt!”  said  Allan, 
staring  at  his  legal  adviser  in  a state  of  helpless 
consternation. 

“ With  all  my  heart,  Sir — I don’t  wish  to  in- 
terfere,” remarked  Pedgift  Junior.  “May  I 
ask  what’s  the  matter?” 

Allan  told  him.  Mr.  Pedgift  the  Younger 
might  have  his  faults,  but  a want  of  quickness 
of  resource  was  not  among  them. 

“There’s  a way  out  of  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Ar- 
madale,” he  said.  “If  the  governess  comes  to- 
day let’s  have  her  at  the  picnic.” 

Allan’s  eyes  opened  wide  in  astonishment. 

“All  the* horses  and  carriages  in  the Thorpe- 
Ambrosc  stables  are  not  wanted  for  this  small 
party  of  ours,”  proceeded  Pedgift  J unior.  4 4 Of 
course  not ! Very  good.  If  Miss  Gwilt  comes 
to-day  she  can’t  possibly  get  here  before  five 
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o’clock.  Good  again.  You  order  an  open  car- 
riage to  be  waiting  'at  the  major's  door  at  that 
time,  Mr.  Armadale ; and  I'll  give  the  man  his 
directions  where  to  drive  to.  When  the  govern- 
ess comes  to  the  cottage  let  her  find  a nice  little 
note  of  apology  (along  with  the  cold  fowl,  or 
whatever  else  they  give  her  after  her  journey), 
begging  her  to  join  us  at  the  picnic,  and  putting 
a carriage  at  her  own  sole  disposal  to  take  her 
there.  Gad,  Sir!”  said  young  Pedgift,  gayly, 
“she  must  be  a Touchy  On^if  she  thinks  her- 
self neglected  after  that !” 

“Capital!”  cried  Allan.  “She  shall  have 
every  attention.  I’ll  give  her  the  pony-chaise 
and  tiie  white  harness,  and  she  shall  drive  her- 
self if  she  likes.” 

He  scribbled  a line  to  relieve  Miss  Milroy's 
apprehensions,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  pony-chaise.  Ten  minutes  later  the  car- 
riages for  the  pleasure  party  were  at  the  door. 

“Now  we’ve  taken  all  this  trouble  about  her,” 
said  Allan,  reverting  to  the  governess  as  they 
left  the  bouse,  “ I wonder,  if  she  does  come  to- 
day, whether  we  shall  see  her  at  the  picnic.” 

“ Depends  entirely  on  her  age,  Sir,”  remarked 
young  Pedgift,  pronouncing  judgment  with  the 
happy  confidence  in  himself  which  eminently 
distinguished  him.  “ If  she’s  an  old  one,  she’ll 
be  knocked  up  with  the  journey,  and  she'll  stick 
to  the  cold  fowl  and  the  cottage.  If  she’s  a 
young  one,  either  I know  nothing  of  women  or 
the  pony  in  the  white  harness  will  bring  her  to 
the  picnic.” 

They  started  for  the  major’s  cottage. 
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NEW  COLLEGE  is  four  centuries  and  a 
half  old.  Once  it  was  not  only  new,  but 
a novelty,  and  the  wonder  of  its  age.  This 
college,  and  the  great  school  at  Winchester  at- 
tached to  it,  were  the  splendid  and  memorable 
work  of  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who,  combining,  after  the  manner  of 
those  days,  the  statesman  with  the  churchman, 
was  the  Chancellor,  the  favorite  minister,  and 
the  chief  diplomatist  of  Edward  III.  Loaded 
with  preferment,  even  to  an  excess  of  pluralism, 
by  the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  he  used  his  ac- 
cumulated wealth  with  the  munificence  which 
Bacon,  childless  himself,  complacently  notes  as 
characteristic  of  childless  men.  The  founder 
of  New  College  had  originally  risen  in  life  and 
attracted  the  King’s  notice  by  his  skill  as  an 
architects — a calling  not  incompatible  with  the 
clerical  character  in  an  age  when  the  clergy  em- 
braced all  who  wrought  not  with  the  hand  but 
with  the  brain.  He  had  built  Windsor  Castle; 
and. in  founding  his  own  colleges  no  doubt  he 
gratified  the  tastes  of  the  architect  as  well  as 
those  of  the  friend  of  religion  and  learning.  The 
chapel,  the  hall,  the  cloisters,  the  tower,  the 
great  quadrangle,  still  bespeak  his  genius ; 
though  the  great  quadrangle  has  been  some- 
what  marred  by  the  tastelessnes4  of  a later 
* Concluded  from  the  May  Number.  1 


age,  which  has  also  added  another  quadrangle, 
in  wretched  imitation,  it  is  believed,  of  some 
part  of  Versailles.  Beyond,  you  pass  into  a 
garden  remarkable  for  its  fine  masses  of  varied 
foliage  and  its  vignette  view  of  Magdalen  Tower. 
Skirting  the  college  and  garden  is  the  ancient 
city  wall,  here  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and 
most  completely  recalling  the  image  of  the  old 
feudal  town.  The  style  of  the  college  is  the 
earliest  perpendicular,  marking  the  entrance  of 
Gothic  architecture  into  the  last  of  its  successive 
phases  of  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  the  en- 
trance of  Medieval  Catholicism  and  the  feudal 
system  upon  the  period  of  their  decline.  The\ 
special  studies  prescribed  by  the  founder,  which 
are  of  a classical  character,  also  mark  the  dawn 
of  the  Renaissance  in  England  some  time  after 
its  light  had  begun  to  fill  the  sky  in  the  land 
of  Petrarch.  This  was  the  age  of  Gower  and 
Chaucer,  the  natal  hour  of  modem  English  lit- 
erature. With  the  revival  of  learning  was  des- 
tined to  come  a great  revolution  in  the  religious 
sphere.  But  to  this  part  of  the  movement 
Wykeham  was  no  friend.  In  ecclesiastical 
matters  he  was  a Conservative.  He  had  come 
into  collision  with  the  early  Reformation,  and 
with  the  precursor  of  Luther  in  the  person  of 
Wycliffe.  He  dedicated  his  two  colleges  to  the 
Virgin,  of  whom  he  was  a special  devotee,  and 
whose  image  stands  conspicuous  in  more  than 
one  part  of  the  quadrangle.  He  went  beyond 
the  previous  founders  in  making  peculiar  and 
sumptuous  provision  for  the  performance  of  the 
Catholic  ritual,  with  its  stoled  processions  and 
tapered  rites,  and  in  enjoining  religious  observ- 
ances and  devotions  on  the  members  of  his  col- 
lege. New  College  is  still  distinguished  not  only 
by  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  chapel,  but  by  its 
excellent  choral  service.  Like  many  a Catholic 
patron  and  promoter  of  learning  in  the  epoch 
preceding  the  Reformation — like  Wolsey,  like 
Sir  Thomas  More,  like  Leo  X. — Wykeham,  in 
fostering  classical  literature  and  intellectual 
progress,  unconsciously  forwarded  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  was  roost  dear  to  him.  He 
warmed  into  life  the  serpent  (so  he  would  have 
thought  it)  that  was  to  sting  his  own  Church  to 
death. 

New  College  had  altogether  more  the  charac- 
ter of  an  Abbey  than  the  previous  foundations. 
Its  warden  lived  with  more  of  the  state  of  an 
abbot  than  the  warden  of  Merton  and  the  other 
colleges  of  that  type.  Its  statutes  prescribed  a 
more  monastic  rule  of  life  than  previous  codes. 
They  regulated  more  narrowly,  not  to  say  more 
tyrannically,  the  details  of  personal  conduct,  and 
provided  for  more  of  mutual  surveillance  and 
denunciation.  They  forbid  any  student  to  go 
beyond  the  gates  any  where,  except  to  the  schools 
of  the  University,  without  a companion  to  keep 
watch  over  him.  They  betray  an  increased  de- 
sire to  force  individual  character  into  a pre- 
scribed mould.  We  may  gather  from  their 
| enactments  that  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  the 
student  was  sometimes  led  astray  from  the  path 
t of  learning  and  asceticism  by  the  sports  and 
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allurements  of  an  evil  world ; for  they  strictly 
enjoin  abstinence  from  gambling,  hunting,  and 
hawking.  Each  member  of  the  college  is  sworn 
to  observe  them  by  oaths  which,  by  their  almost 
portentous  rigor  and  prolixity,  seem  to  betray 
the  advent  of  an  age  when,  the  religious  faith 
of  the  world  having  given  way,  morality  had 
given  way  with  it,  and  man  could  no  longer  put 
trust  in  man. 

The  University,  as  has  been  said,  appears  to 
have  been  in  a languishing  state  when  New  Col- 
lege was  founded.  Wykeham  obtained  for  his 
students  the  peculiar  privilege  of  being  exam- 
ined for  their  degrees  by  the  college  instead  of 
the  University,  whereby  he  meant  to  raise  them 
to  a higher  pitch  of  industry,  though  the  privi- 
lege proved,  in  after-times,  a charter  of  idleness. 
He  also  provided  for  instruction  by  college  tu- 
tors within  the  walls. 

In  these  respects  his  college  was  peculiar.  It 
was  still  more  peculiar  in  its  connection  with 
the  famous  school  which,  standing  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  casts  over  boy- 
hood the  spell  of  reverend  antiquity.  Winches- 
ter was  the  first  of  our  English  public  schools, 
and  the  archetype  of  our  public  school  system : 
a system  somewhat  severe,  taking  the  boy,  al- 
most the  child,  from  his  home,  and  throwing 
him  before  his  hour  into  a world  almost  as  hard 
as  that  with  which  the  man  will  have  to  strug- 
gle ; but  the  parent,  no  doubt,  of  some  Roman 
virtues,  and  the  mistress,  in  part,  of  our  impe- 
rial greatness. 

It  is  probable  that  the  troubles  which  inter- 
fered with  the  prosperity  of  the  University  had 
been  connected  with  the  rise  of  Wycliffeism. 
The  arch-heretic  was  himself  the  foremost  of 
Oxford  teachers  and  the  leader  of  the  ardent 
intellect  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  of  its  high  spirit- 
ual aspirations.  It  was  with  great  difficulty, 
and  after  repeated  struggles,  that  the  church 
authorities  succeeded  in  purifying,  if  ever  they 
did  succeed  in  purifying,  tho  University  of  this 
plague;  and  our  first  religious  test  was  directed 
against  this  the  earliest  form  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  Among  those  who  had  caught  the 
infection  was  Fleming,  the  founder  of  Lincoln 
College,  a venerable  and  somewhat  sombre  pile, 
close  to  Exeter.  Afterward  he  grew  orthodox, 
was  made  a bishop,  and,  becoming* a deadly  en- 
emy of  the  party  which  he  had  deserted,  found- 
ed a theological  college  specially  to  combat 
“ that  new  and  pestilent  sect,  which  assailed  all 
the  sacraments  and  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Church.”  These  words  are  not  a bad  summa- 
ry of  Wycliffeism,  a movement  directed  at  once 
against  the  worldly  wealth  of  the  Establishment 
and  the  sacramental  and  ceremonial  system, 
which  failed  any  longer  to  satisfy  the  religious 
heart.  Whether  Bishop  Fleming’s  college  con- 
tributed much  toward  the  suppression  of  Prot- 
estant heresy  in  those  days  we  do  not  know. 
In  the  last  century  it  produced  a group  of  stu- 
dents of  a serious  turn,  diligent  in  religious 
studies  and  exorcises,  and  on  that  account  the 
laughing-stock  of  their  fellow-students  in  a skep- 


tical and  scoffing  age,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  modern  counterpart  of  \tycliffe— John  Wes- 
ley. 

Facing  one  way  on  High  Street,  the  other  on 
the  Radclyffe  Square,  with  a fine  Gothic  front, 
two  quadrangles,  and  a pair  of  high  towers  in 
debased  Gothic  style,  but  very  picturesque, 
stands  All  Souls  College.  Over  the  gateway  in 
High  Street  are  sculptured  the  souls  for  whose  re- 
lief from  Purgatory  the  college  was  partly  found- 
ed. Chichele,  its  founder,  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  Henry  V.  Parlia- 
ment already  at  that  time  was  moving  the  Crown 
to  secularize  church  property  and  apply  it  to  the 
defense  of  the  realm.  Shakspeare  has  immor- 
talized the  statement  of  the  chroniclers  that 
Archbishop  Chichele  urged  his  master  to  claim  . 
the  crown  of  France  in  order  to  divert  him  from 
attending  to  these  proposals.  Some  confirma- 
tion of  this  belief  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
statutes  of  Chichele’s  college,  which  command 
its  members,  as  a duty  more  incumbent  on  them 
even  than  that  of  learning,  to  pray  for  the  souls 
of  King  Henry  Y.  and  such  of  his  companions 
in  arms  as  “drank  the  bitter  cup  of  death”  in 
the  fields  of  that  glorious  but  unjust,  and  there- 
fore, in  its  ultimate  issue,  disastrous  war.  In 
after-times,  through  some  unexplained  train  of 
accidents,  the  college  became  appropriated  to 
men  of  high  family,  and  the  claims  of  aristo- 
cratic connection  are  still  struggling  with  those 
of  merit  for  the  possession  of  the  institution. 

Chichele  had  been  educated  at  New  College, 
the  statutes  of  which  he  to  a great  extent  copied. 
Another  son  of  the  same  house,  who  also  copied 
its  statutes,  was  William  of  Waynflete,  Chan- 
cellor of  Henry  VI.,  and  founder  of  Magdalen 
College,  which  stands  beside  the  river  Cherwell, 
amidst  its  smooth  expanses  of  lawn  and  under 
its  immemorial  trees,  tho  loveliest  of'  all  the 
homes  of  learning,  the  richest  in  all  that  is  dear 
to  a student’s  heart.  Let  one  whose  youth  was 
passed  in  that  fair  house  pay  his  tribute  of  grat- 
j itude  and  reverence  to  his  founder’s  shade.  In 
this  work,  we  may  believe,  the  spirit  of  a states- 
man-prelate, tossed  on  the  waves  of  civil  war, 
found  relief  from  the  troubles  of  an  unquiet  time. 
Under  that  gateway,  when  the  tracery,  now 
touched  by  age,  was  fresh,  and  the  stone,  now 
gray,  was  white,  passed  Richard  III.,  with  his 
crime  in  his  heart.  The  shadow  of  his  dark 
presence  is  in  the  rooms  of  state  over  the  gate- 
way, which  have  just  been  restored  by  the  col- 
lege to  their  pristine  magnificence.  But  pass 
on,  under  the  cloisters,  through  the  quadrangle, 
with  its  tranquil  beauty,  its  level  floor  of  green, 
and  its  quaint  symbolic  figures,  and  you  will 
come  to  the  walk  consecrated  by  the  gentle 
genius  of  Addison. 

The  quadrangle,  chapel,  and  hall  are  the 
work  of  the  founder.  But  the  tower,  which 
lends  grace  to  every  view  of  Oxford,  is  believed 
to  be  a monument  of  the  taste  and  of  the  soar- 
ing genius  of  Wolsey,  who  was  a Fellow  of  the 
college,  and  the  occurrence  of  whose  name  is 
ominous  of  coming  change. 
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The  next  foundation,  following  hard  upon 
Magdalen,  is  Brasenose,  a mass  of  buildings 
close  under  the  Radclyffe  Library  — dark,  as 
mnch  from  the  discoloring  of  the  stone  as  from 
years.  As  the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages  passed 
away,  and  the  sun  of  the  Renaissance  climbed 
the  sky,  more  colleges  and  fewer  monasteries 
were  founded.  Yet  the  bishop  and  the  pious 
knight  who  jointly  founded  Brasenose  had  no 
misgiving  as  to  the  perpetual  continuance  of 
Roman  Catholic  devotions.  They  did  not  imag- 
ine that  a day  would  come,  and  that  soon,  when 
it  would  be  no  longer  a duty  to  attend  daily 
mass,  to  repeat  the  Miserere  and  the  Sancta 
Marie  Mater , to  say  the  Paternoster  five  times  a 
day  in  honor  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  and 
the  Angelical  Salutation  as  many  times  in  honor 
of  the  five  joys  of  the  Virgin.  Yet  the  patent 
of  their  foundation  is  dated  in  the  third  year  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Pent  between  Merton  and  Christchurch — a 
confinement  from  which  its  growing  greatness 
may  one  day  tempt  it  to  escape  by  migration — 
is  Corpus  Christi  College.  The  quadrangle, 
with  its  quaint  sun-dial,  stands  as  it  was  left 
by  the  founder,  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  trusted  in  the  crafty 
councils  of  Henry  VII.  We  are  now  in  full 
Renaissance,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  name  of  the  college,  denoting  a strong 
belief  in  transubstantiation,  and  the  devotions 
prescribed  in  the  statutes,  show  that  the  founder 
was  (as  the  holder  of  the  rich  see  of  Winchester 
might  be  expected  to  be)  an  adherent  of  the 
established  faith.  He  had  first  intended  to 
found  a monastery.  But  his  far-sighted  friend, 
Bishop  Oldham,  said,  “What!  my  lord,  shall 
we  build  houses  and  provide  livelihoods  for  a 
company  of  bussing  [praying]  monks,  whose 
end  and  fall  we  may  ourselves  live  to  see  ? No, 
no ; it  is  more  meet  that  we  should  provide  for 
the  increase  of  learning,  and  for  such  as  by  their 
learning  may  do  good  to  the  Church  and  com- 
monwealth.” To  the  Renaissance,  however, 
Fox’s  college  emphatically  belongs.  For  the 
first  time  the  classical  authors  are  distinctly  pre- 
scribed as  studies,  and  a long  and  liberal  list  of 
them  is  given  in  the  statutes.  Latin  composi- 
tion, both  in  prose  and  verse,  is  enjoined ; and 
even  on  holidays  and  in  vacation  the  students 
are  required  to  practice  themselves  in  writing 
verses  and  letters,  in  the  rules  of  eloquence,  the 
poets,  orators,  and  historians.  Greek  as  well 
as  Latin  was  to  be  spoken  by  the  students  in  the 
college  hall — an  enactment  which  bespeaks  the 
intoxicating  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  revival 
of  learning.  The  foundation  embraced  two 
classical  lecturers  for  the  whole  University,  and 
Greece  and  Southern  Italy  are  especially  men- 
tioned as  countries  from  which  the  lecturers  are 
to  be  taken.  The  language  of  the  statutes  them* 
selves  affects  classical  elegance,  and  the  framer 
apologizes  for  not  being  perfectly  Ciceronian. 
Erasmus,  who  had  visited  the  college,  said  that 
it  would  be  to  Britain  what  the  Mausoleum  was 
to  Caria,  what  the  Colossus  was  to  Rhodes. 


This  it  has  hardly  been,  but  it  has  produced 
eminent  men;  and  here  Arnold  practiced  in 
youthful,  almost  boyish,  debate  the  weapons 
which  he  was  afterward  to  wield  for  truth  and 
justice  on  an  ampler  field. 

Pulpit  eloquence  as  well  as  classical  learning 
was  now  in  vogue,  and  the  Fellows  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  are  required,  when  of  a certain 
standing,  to  preach  in  populous  cities,  and  at 
last,  as  the  crowning  test  of  their  powers,  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross.  To  preach  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross 
went,  among  other  Fellows  of  the  College, 
Richard  Hooker ; and  those  who  have  read  his 
life  can  tell  with  how  ludicrous  and  calamitous 
a result. 

The  hour  of  Medieval  Catholicism  was  now 
come;  but  its  grandest  foundation  at  Oxford 
was  its  last.  The  stately  facade,  the  ample 
quadrangle,  the  noble  hall  of  Christchurch  are 
monuments,  as  every  reader  of  Shakspeare 
knows,  of  the  magnificence  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  a true  Prince  of  the  Church,  with  a prince- 
ly, if  not  with  a pure,  heart.  Here  we  stand  on 
the  point  of  transition  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  England.  Wolsey  was  in  every  sense 
the  English  Leo  X. ; an  indifferentist,  probably, 
in  religion,  as  well  as  loose  in  morals,  till  mis- 
fortune and  the  approach  of  death  made  him 
again  turn  to  God ; an  enthusiast  only  in  learn- 
ing; one  of  a group  of  men  who,  by  fostering 
the  new  studies,  promoted — without  being  aware 
of  it— the  progress  of  the  new  faith,  and  built 
with  their  own  hands  the  funeral  pile  of  their 
own  Church.  He  suppressed  a number  of  small 
monasteries  to  found  Christchurch ; and  no 
doubt  he  felt  for  the  monks — with  their  trump- 
ery, their  gross  legends,  and  their  fabricated 
relics — the  same  contempt  which  was  felt  for 
them  by  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  all 
other  educated  and  enlightened  men  of  the  time. 
But  he  started  back,  and  was  troubled  in  mind, 
when  he  found  that  the  eminent  teachers  whom 
he  had  sought  out  with  great  pains  for  his  new 
college  were  teachers  of  other  novelties  besides 
the  classics. 

Grand  as  it  is,  Christchurch  is  not  what  Wol- 
sey intended  it  to  be.  Had  his  design  been  ful- 
filled it  would  have  been  “ Oxford”  indeed,  and 
the  University  would  have  been  almost'  swal- 
lowed up  in  “Cardinal  College,”  the  name 
which,  with  a spirit  of  self-glorification  some- 
what characteristic  of  him,  he  intended  to  give 
his  foundation.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  work 
he  fell ; and  the  King,  whom  he  had  served  too 
well,  took  his  wealth  and  usurped  his  place  as 
the  legal  founder  of  Christchurch,  though  he 
has  not  been  able  to  usurp  his  place  in  history  or 
in  the  real  allegiance  of  Christchurch  men.  The 
college,  however,  though  shorn  of  part  of  its 
splendor,  was  still  splendid.  In  qfter-times  it 
became — in  a social  and  political  sense  at  least 
— the  first  in  England ; and  the  portraits  which 
line  its  hall  are  a gallery  of  English  worthies  in 
Church  and  State. 

And  now  over  Oxford,  as  well  as  over  the 
rest  of  England — and  more  fiercely,  perhaps, 
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than  over  any  other  city  of  England — swept  the 
great  storm  of  the  Reformation.  The  current 
of  religions  thought  which,  left  to  itself,  wonld 
have  flowed  in  a peaceful  and  beneficent  stream, 
restrained  by  the  barriers  of  a political  church, 
at  last  burnt  upon  society  with  the  accumulated 
fury  of  a pent-up  torrent.  The  monasteries,  in 
Oxford  as  elsewhere,  fell  by  a cruel  though  a 
righteous  doom ; their  beauty  was  laid  desolate. 
For  a moment  the  colleges  were  in  danger.  Our 
charters  were  taken  from  us,  and  the  hungry 
courtiers,  fleshed  with  the  plunder  of  the  mon- 
asteries, marked  us  for  their  prey.  But  Henry 
VIII.  was  learned,  and  a friend  of  learning : 
after  a short  hesitation  he  drove  off  the  pack  of 
ravening  hounds,  and  the  charters  were  given 
back  into  our  trembling  hands.  But  every  thing 
monastic  was  rigorously  suppressed.  The  great 
bell  of  Christchurch,  which  Milton  heard  from 
his  neigh  boring  house  at  Forest  Hill,  44  swinging 
slow  with  sullen  roar,”  was  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  Ouscney  Abbey,  the  chief  monastery 
of  the  city. 

The  revolution  was  almost  as  great  in  the  in- 
tellectual as  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.  The 
books  of  the  great  school  philosophers  and  di- 
vines— of  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences — were  torn  up  and  scattered  about 
the  college  quadrangles.  They  had  been  the 
44 angelic,”  the  “subtle,”  the  44 irrefragable” 
doctors  of  their  day. 

To  and  fro  swept  the  tide  of  controversy  and 
persecution  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, under  Henry  Yin.,  to  the  final  settlement 
under  Elizabeth.  Now  Catholics  were  expelled 
from  their  colleges  by  Edward  VI.,  now  Protest- 
ants by  Mary,  and  again  Catholics  by  Elizabeth. 
In  Broad  Street,  opposite  Baliol  College,  a site 
once  occupied  by  the  city  ditch,  is  a spot  mark- 
ed by  a flat  cross  of  stone.  There  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley  died.  In  the  city  wall, 
close  by,  was  their  prison-house.  While  the 
Protestant  divines,  Bucer  and  Fagius,  reigned 
in  Oxford  the  wife  of  Fagius  was  buried  near 
the  shrino  of  St.  Frideswide,  in  Christchurch 
Cathedral.  The  Catholics,  in  their  hour  of  tri- 
umph, flung  out  the  accursed  wife  of  the  heretic 
from  the  holy  ground.  The  Protestants,  in  their 
turn  victorious,  mingled  her  bones  with  those 
of  the  Saint ; and  the  dust  of  the  two  remains 
forever  blended  together  by  the  irony  of  fate. 

Two  colleges,  Trinity  and  St.  John's,  were 
founded  during  the  brief  Catholic  reaction  un- 
der Philip  and  Mary.  As  celibate  institutions, 
colleges,  though  less  distinctively  Catholic  than 
monasteries,  were  still  more  congenial  to  Ca- 
tholicism than  to  Protestantism,  and  it  was  nat- 
ural that  the  fashion  of  founding  them  should 
revive  with  Catholic  ascendency.  The  founder 
of  Trinity,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  was  an  ardent 
partisan  of  the  Reaction,  and  has  earnestly  en- 
joined his  Fellows  to  avoid  the  contamination 
of  the  Protestant  heresy.  He  lived  to  see  them 
make  way  for  Protestants.  Sir  Thomas  Wrhite, 
the  founder  of  St.  John’s,  was  a great  merchant, 
and  one  of  a group  whoso  princely  munificence 


in  the  endowment  of  literary  or  charitable  in- 
stitutions ennobled  English  commerce  in  those 
days.  In  England,  at  the  present  day,  a man 
who  has  grown  rich  by  commerce  generally  as- 
pires to  found  a family.  In  America,  it  seems, 
he  still  aspires  to  found  an  institution. 

The  Elizabethan  era  was  glorious  at  Oxford, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  though  the  literary  spirit 
of  the  University  was  classical,  not  national, 
like  that  which  culminated  in  Shakspcare.  The 
learned  Queen  paid  us  a visit,  was  entertain- 
ed with  classical  dramas  and  flattered  in  clas- 
sical harangues ; and,  at  parting,  expressed  her 
warm  affection  for  the  University.  On  Shot- 
over  Hill,  over  which  the  old  London  Road 
passed,  is  a monument  marking  the  spot  to 
which  the  Heads  of  Colleges  toiled  up  to  meet 
her,  and  where,  no  doubt,  there  was  abundance 
of  ceremony  and  genuflection.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  her  still  more  learned  successor 
made  the  light  of  his  countenance  shine  upon 
us.  In  the  great  Quadrangle  of  the  Schools,  a 
very  noble  monument  of  the  late  Tudor  archi- 
‘tecture,  upon  a fa£ade  pedantically  adorned 
with  all  the  Greek  orders,  sits  the  effigy  of  the 
royal  Solomon,  majestic  as  when  he  drank  the 
rich  incense  of  Bacon’s  adulation.  And  be  it 
said  that  James  was,  at  all  events,  none  the 
worse  for  his  learning.  It  inspired  him  with 
some  beneficent  ideas,  and  redeemed  his  weak- 
ness from  uiter  degradation. 

James  bestowed  on  the  University  the  right 
of  sending  representatives  to  Parliament.  A 
questionable  boon.  For  though  universities,  if 
they  are  worth  any  thing,  will  make  their  influ- 
ence felt  in  politics,  it  is  not  desirable  that  they 
should  be  directly  involved  in  the  struggles  of 
political  parties.  Theirs  should  be  a neutral 
territory  and  a serener  air. 

Exeter  College,  founded  by  a prelate  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  was  refounded  and  raised  to  its  pres- 
ent magnificence  by  Sir  William  Petrc,  a states- 
man of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  an  upholder 
of  the  Spartan  theory  of  education  against  As- 
cham,  who  took  the  more  liberal  view.  These 
famous  Elizabethan  statesmen  were  all  highly- 
cultivated  men.  Cultivation  without  force  may 
be  impotent,  but  force  without  cultivation  is 
blind.  Force  without  cultivation  has  produced 
gfeat  effects  for  the  time ; but  only  cultivated 
men  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  world. 

Another  knight  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  Sir 
Thomas  Bod  ley,  founded  the  Bodleian  Library, 
now  one  of  the  famous  libraries  of  the  world. 
The  book-worm  will  scarcely  find  a greater  par- 
adise than  the  good  knight’s  antique  reuding- 
room,  especially  in  the  quiet  months  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  If  the  spirit  of  learned  leisure 
and  repose  breathes  any  where,  it  is  there. 

Jesus  College  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  for  Welshmen,  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain,  who,  saved  from 
the  Saxon  sword  by  the  rampart  of  the  Welsh 
hills,  had  in  that  fastness  preserved  their  na- 
tional language  and  character,  and  do  still  to 
some  extent  preserve  them,  though  railroads 
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and  other  centralizing  and  civilizing  influences 
are  now  fast  completing  the  inevitable  work  of 
amalgamation.  To  draw  Welsh  students  to  En- 
glish universities  would  of  course  be  an  object 
with  all  who  desired  the  consolidation  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  was  a Protestant  col- 
lege, founded  to  uphold  and  disseminate  the 
faith  which  Lincoln  College,  its  neighbor  over 
the  way,  had  been  founded  to  combat  and  put 
down.  The  Fellows  are  adjured  to  prefer  Scrip- 
ture to  that  which  is  not  Scripture,  truth  to  tra- 
dition. They  are  also  directed  specially  to  cul- 
tivate, and  even  to  speak,  Hebrew — a language 
which  Protestants  loved  as  the  key  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  Catholics  dreaded  as  the  sure 
source  of  misbeliefs.  According  to  the  strong 
partisans  of  Catholicism,  to  learn  Greek  was  he- 
retical, to  learn  Hebrew  was  diabolical.  The 
lingering  love  of  clerical  celibacy,  however,  be- 
trays itself  in  a statute  forbidding  the  Principal 
to  marry.  It  is  well  known  how  strong  this  feel- 
ing was  in  the  half-Catholic  heart  of  the  Virgin 
Queen. 

Wadham  College  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  on  a site  occupied  by  a monastery 
of  Austin  friars.  In  style  it  is  a mixture  of  the 
Gothic  college  with  the  Tudor  manor-house. 
In  beauty  and  attractiveness  as  a home  of  learn- 
ing it  is  second,  perhaps,  only  to  Magdalen. 
It  is,  moreover,  interesting  as  the  last  great 
collegiate  foundation  of  the  medieval  type,  the 
last  creation  of  that  medieval  spirit,  which,  like 
Gothic  architecture,  lingered  at  Oxford  longer 
than  in  any  other  place  in  Protestant  Britain. 
Sir  Nicholas  Wadham,  whose  name  it  bears, 
seems  to  have  been,  like  a large  portion  of  the 
wealthier  classes  at  that  time,  a waverer  in  re- 
ligion. It  is  said  that  ho  first  intended  to  found 
a monastery  abroad,  but  afterward  made  up  his 
mind  to  found  a college  at  home.  Upon  his 
death  his  widow,  Dame  Dorothy  Wadham,  ful- 
filled his  design  by  building  and  endowing  this 
noble  house.  The  hand  of  time  has  touched  it 
with  a far  higher  beauty,  especially  on  its  gar- 
den side,  since  its  foundress  looked  upon  her 
work. 

Two  colleges,  Pembroke  and  Worcester  (the 
latter  known  to  our  summer  visitors  by  the  beau- 
ty of  its  gardens),  are  of  later  date  than  Wad- 
ham ; bat  these  grew  up  to  their  present  goodly 
proportions  out  of  foundations  which,  in  their 
origin,  were  comparatively  poor  and  insignificant. 

Meantime  a great  change  had  been  passing 
over  the  character  of  the  University.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  we  had  been  liberal  and  even 
somewhat  revolutionary,  both  in  religion  and 
politics : we  now  became  at  once  Tory  and  High 
Church.  We  had  been  the  school  of  liberty, 
progress,  hope:  we  now  became  the  school  of 
doctrines  most  adverse  to  them  all.  This  was 
due  mainly  to  the  clerical  character  of  the  Fel- 
lowship, which,  the  University  having  been  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  colleges,  bound  her  des- 
tinies to  those  of  the  Established  Church  and  its 
protector  and  ally,  the  Crown.  The  rule  of  cel- 
ibacy, and  the  somewhat  monkish  tendencies  of 


college  life,  also  contributed  to  make  Oxford, 
as  she  has  twice  been,  the  scene  of  a great  Ro- 
manizing reaction. 

In  restoring  the  beautiful  Gothic  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  where  the  University  sermons  are 
preached,  we  have  spared,  on  historical  grounds, 
an  incongruous  portico,  in  the  Italian  style, 
which,  though  built  nearly  a century  after  the 
Reformation,  bears  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  This  is  a monument  of  Laud,  and  help- 
ed to  send  him  to  the  scaffold.  In  the  interior 
quadrangle  of  St.  John’s  College  stand  the  stat- 
ues of  Charles  and  Henrietta,  placed  there  by 
the  same  hand.  Laud  was  the  President  of  this 
college.  Here  he  learned  the  narrow,  arbitraxy 
notions  of  government  which  he  afterward  put 
in  practice  with  such  fatal  effect  upon  a more 
important  scene:  and  here,  in  angry  college 
controversies  with  the  Puritans,  he  imbibed  the 
malignant  hatred  of  that  sect  which,  when  he 
had  mounted  to  power,  broke  out  in  persecution. 

Laud  was  a University  reformer,  though  in 
a despotic  way.  He  gave  us  a new  Code  of 
University  Statutes,  containing,  no  doubt,  some 
enactments  which  were  useful  in  their  day.  But 
here,  too,  he  was  Laud.  He  completely  sacri- 
ficed liberty  to  order.  He  gave  us  no  power  of 
amendment;  and  he  legally  bound  upon  our 
necks  the  oligarchy  toward  which  our  once  free 
constitution  had  for  some  time  been  practically 
tending.  We  burst  bis  fetters  only  a few  years 
ago. 

During  the  great  civil  war  Oxford,  once  al- 
most the  head-quarters  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Charles.  . The  city 
was  in  a state  of  siege.  Study  ceased.  The 
students  were  in  arms.  The  Royalist  Parlia- 
ments sat  in  our  college  halls  and  our  Convoca- 
tion. One  seat  of  learning  became  the  mint. 
Soldiers  trooped  in  the  streets.  The  college 
plate  was  melted  down  into  money ; and  thus 
perished,  probably,  a rare  collection  of  medieval 
works  of  art.  The  monuments  of  that  period 
are  not  houses  of  learning,  but  the  traces  of 
earth-works  which  united  the  river  Cherwcll 
with  the  Isis,  and  protected  the  beleaguered  city. 

The  victorious  Puritans  have  left  their  mark 
on  some  painted  windows  and  Romish  images. 
The  extreme  fanatics  of  the  party  would  have 
done  away  with  universities  and  learning  alto- 
gether, and  left  nothing  but  the  Bible  and  the 
pulpit.  But  Cromwell  was  of  a different  mind. 
He  was  no  incarnation  either  of  mere  fanaticism 
i or  of  brute  force.  He  had  been  bred  at  a gram- 
mar-school and  at  Cambridge.  What  was  more, 
he  had  conversed  on  the  highest  themes  with 
the  choicest  spirits  of  his  time.  He  protected 
and  fostered  both  universities,  and  did  his  best 
to  draw  highly-cultivated  men  from  them  into 
the  public  service.  Of  course  he  put  Puritans 
in  our  high  places.  But  these  men  promoted 
learning  as  well  as  Puritanism,  restored  disci- 
pline, revived  education,  and  upheld  the  honor 
of  the  University  in  their  day. 

Of  course  Oxford  hailed  the  Restoration. 
Alas  for  the  depths  of  servility  into  which,  in 
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that  her  evil  hoar,  she  fell ! Archbishop  Shel- 
don then  reigned  over  us  in  the  spirit  of  the 
most  violent  Royalism  and  the  narrowest  intol- 
erance. The  Sheldonian  Theatre,  in  which  our 
Commemorations  are  held,  is  his  work.  Let  it 
do  what  it  may  to  redeem  an  unloved  and  un- 
honored name. 

The  Radclyffe  Library,  rising  with  its  Palla- 
dian  dome  in  not  unpleasing  contrast  to  the 
Gothic  buildings  which  surround  it,  and  upon 
the  whole  galaxy  of  which  it  looks  down,  is  a 
memorial  of  the  Augustan  glories  of  the  reign 
of  Anne,  of  which  even  Tory  Oxford  did  not 
fail  to  catch  the  beams.  Its  founder,  Dr.  Rad- 
clyffe, was  the  court  physician  of  the  time. 
Less  pleasing  memorials  of  the  same  age  are 
the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  and  other  build- 
ings, designed  by  Aldrich,  the  Dean  of  Christ- 
church in  that  day,  a tasteless  architect,  but  a 
man  of  liberal  culture,  and  the  centre  of  a group 
of  scholars  who  made  Christchurch  illustrious  in 
his  time. 

And  now  we  come  to  a period  over  which 
every  loyal  son  of  Oxford  will  gladly  pass  as 
quickly  ns  he  may.  The  State  Church  of  En- 
gland during  the  greater  half  of  the  last  century 
was  torpid  and  corrupt,  and  Oxford  shared  its 
torpor  and  corruption.  The  only  spirit  active  in 
the  University  was  that  of  Jacobitism — a polit- 
ical conspiracy  in  favor  of  the  heir  of  James  II., 
and  against  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
nation — destitute,  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford 
Eellows,  even  of  the  redeeming  lustre  which 
valor  sheds  over  the  self-devoted  adherents  of  a 
bad  cause,  instead  of  bleeding  at  Preston  and 
Culloden,  these  men  merely  indulged  their  fac- 
tious feeling  by  “ drinking  the  king  over  the 
water,”  in  what  Gibbon  calls  the  “deep  but  dull 
potations  which  excused  the  brisk  intemperance 
of  youth.  ” In  truth  the  U n iversity,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  live 
in  those  days.  Her  corpse  was  possessed  by  an 
alien  spirit  of  clerical  depravity  and  political  in- 
trigue. Learning  slept,  education  languished, 
university  and  college  examinations  became  a 
farce.  Life  in  most  of  the  colleges  was  indo- 
lent, sensual,  and  coarse.  A few  names,  such 
as  those  of  Lowth  and  Wharton,  redeemed  our 
dishonor.  Christchurch  — thanks,  chiefly,  to 
the  good  scholars  it  received  from  Westminster 
school — maintained  a position  higher  than  that 
of  the  other  colleges.  But  our  general  history, 
for  seventy  or  eighty  years,  was  such  that  we 
would  gladly  bury  it  in  oblivion.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a University  where  duty  was  dead, 
where  religious  faith  was  a mere  prejudice  deep- 
ly tainted  with  political  bigotry,  should  have  be- 
come the  mother  of  skepticism  and  irreligion,  or 
that  the  most  conspicuous  name  among  the  Ox- 
ford men  of  the  laist  century  should  be  that  of 
Gibbon.  If  we  seek  architectural  memorials 
of  this  evil  age,  they  will  be  found  in  tasteless 
masses  of  modern  building,  such  as  the  “ new 
buildings”  at  Magdalen,  designed  merely  as  lux- 
urious residences,  without  any  thought  of  the 
higher  aims  of  architectural  art. 


The  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  mind  of  Europe  had  been  stirred  by 
the  Prench  Revolution,  and  the  great  straggles, 
political  and  intellectual  as  well  as  military,  to 
which  it  gave  birth,  witnessed  a revival  of  learn- 
ing and  education  at  Oxford.  Then  it  was  that 
our  examinations  were  again  made  effective, 
that  our  class-list  was  instituted,  and  that  Ox- 
ford once  more  became,  what  she  had  so  long 
ceased  to  be,  a power  in  the  intellectual  world. 
Then  it  was  that  our  Cannings  and  Peels  began 
to  arise,  and  that  wc  began  again  to  send  men 
of  worth  and  high  aspirations  into  the  service  of 
the  state.  Still  we  were  High  Tories.  At  Ox- 
ford, in  1814,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  celebrated 
their  victory,  and  a memorial  of  their  visit  is 
seen  in  the  portraits  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  hang,  with  that 
of  George  IV.  between  them,  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre.  Among  the  honors  and  rewards  heaped 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  great  chief  of 
the  Tory  party,  was  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
University,  and  at  his  installation  Oxford  was 
the  scene  of  a memorable  gathering  of  his  polit- 
ical adherents.  It  was,  in  fact,  their  first  rally 
after  their  great  overthrow. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  intellectual  re- 
vival of  the  University  commenced  when,  owing 
to  the  clerical  and  half-monastic  character  of 
the  colleges,  Oxford  became  the  centre  of  the 
great  priestly  and  Romanizing  reaction  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Newman  was 
the  illustrious  leader,  and  which  was  provoked 
by  the  general  progress  of  liberal  opinions  in  the 
nation  and  the  victory  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  annals  of  that  reaction  belong  rather  to  the 
history  of  the  Anglican  Church  than  to  that  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  But  when  it  was  at 
its  height  it  completely  absorbed  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  University,  and  fatally  shattered 
many  a fine  mind  destined  by  nature  to  render 
high  service  to  Oxford  and  to  the  nation,  but 
now  rendered  useless,  except  as  the  wrecked 
vessel  which  marks  the  sunken  reef.  Of  this 
attempt  to  revive  the  faith  and  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  architect- 
ural additions  and  restorations  in  the  Gothic 
style  with  which  Oxford  abounds,  and  which 
have  been  made  within  the  last  thirty  years,  are 
in  part  the  monuments ; though  they  are  main- 
ly the  fruits  of  an  improved  taste  in  architecture, 
and  a returning  preference  for  the  Romantic 
over  the  Classical  in  poetry  and  art.  The  Mar- 
tyrs* Memorial,  also — erected  near  the  spot 
where  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  suffered — 
may  be  regarded  as,  in  another  sense,  a monu- 
ment of  the  same  epoch.  It  is  the  architectural 
manifesto  of  the  Protestant  party  against  the 
Romanizing  doctrines  of  Dr.  Newman  and  his 
disciples. 

The  secession  of  Dr.  Newman  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  closed,  in  truth,  the  history  of  the  re- 
ligious movement  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 
With  him  its  genius,  its  poetry,  its  chivalry,  its 
fascinations  for  high  intellects  and  spiritual  na- 
tures passed  away.  Since  that  time  it  has  al- 
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most  lost  its  spiritual  character,  and  degenerated 
into  a mere  State  Church  combination,  the  sub- 
servient ally  of  political  Toryism,  and  the  tool 
of  the  Tory  chiefs.  Twenty  years  ago  it  carried 
with  it  almost  all  the  powerful  intellects  of  the 
University;  now  it  has  decisively  lost  them  all. 
Romanizing  extravagances  in  ceremonial,  lan- 
guage, dress,  and  all  that  Carlyle  calls  the 
**  millinery  and  upholstery”  part  of  the  move- 
ment, still  go  on ; but  these  are  the  freaks  and 
toys  of  children,  not  the  deliberate  efforts  of 
men  to  master  the  intellect  of  the  world. 

Since  the  catastrophe  of  Tractarianism  the 
proper  interests  of  the  University  have  revived, 
and  a more  liberal  spirit  has  begun  to  pervade 
our  society  and  administration.  The  Tractarian 
movement,  though  itself  reactionary,  broke  up 
old  Anglican  and  Tory  prejudices,  weaned  act- 
ive minds  from  subservience  to  custom  and  tra- 
dition, loosened  the  soil  in  all  directions,  and 
prepared  the  ground  for  healthier  plants  to  grow. 
Having  trained  those  who  were  influenced  by  it 
to  rest  on  authority  instead  of  resting  on  truth, 
it,  of  course,  at  its  downfall,  left  behind  it  a 
certain  amount  of  religious  perplexity  and  dis- 
tress peculiar  to  Oxford,  besides  what  is  gener- 
ally prevalent  in  an  age  of  final  transition  from 
false  authority  to  rational  religion.  But  this  is 
accidental,  and,  as  Oxford  teachers  and  students 
brace  themselves  to  their  proper  duties,  it  will 
pass  away. 

Meantime  our  coarse  of  education,  till  lately 
confined  to  classics  and  mathematics,  is  being 
rendered  more  liberal  and  more  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  our  age  by  the  admission  of  Science, 
History,  Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy. 
The  Museum,  newly  built  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  and  the  Taylor  Institution  for  the  study  of 
modern  languages,  are  the  architectural  ex- 
pressions of  an  onward  movement  in  education 
almost  as  important  as  that  which  substituted 
classical  literature  for  the  scholastic  philosophy 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  have  also  got  rid,  by  the  help  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  antiquated  codes  of  statutes  with 
which  each  founder,  anxious  to  perpetuate  his 
own  will  to  the  end  of  time,  had  prevented  the 
free  development  and  frozen  the  life-blood  of 
his  college.  Our  case  is  a warning  to  others, 
especially  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
where  private  munificence  displays  itself  to  so 
large  an  extent  in  the  endowment  of  institutions, 
against  the  danger,  incident  to  perpetual  en- 
dowments, of  allowing  the  gifts  of  one  genera- 
tion to  become  the  fetters  of  those  which  follow. 
No  perpetual  foundation  should  be  permitted 
without  a power  vested  in  proper  authorities  of 
amending,  from  time  to  time,  the  regulations 
of  the  founder,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  his 
main  object,  which  should  always  be  distinctly 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  instrument 
of  foundation. 

At  the  same  rime  and  by  the  same  assistance 
we  shook  off,  in  part  at  least,  the  oligarchical 
government  imposed  on  us  by  Laud,  and  recov- 
ered in  some  measure  the  freedom  of  action  and  > 
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the  power  of  self-adaptation  and  development 
without  which  no  institution  can  long  sustain 
its  greatness. 

The  friends  of  Reform  and  Progress  within 
the  University  did  not  call  on  the  central  Gov- 
ernment for  aid  without  hesitation.  All  En- 
glishmen are  attached  to  local  liberties  and  jeal- 
ous of  the  interference  of  the  central  power. 
We  are,  moreover,  convinced  that  the  great 
places  of  national  education  and  learning,  as 
the  guardians  of  interests  and  principles  which 
are  the  common  heritage  of  all,  should  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  influence  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  political  parties.  But  it  was  for  eman- 
cipation, not  for  interference,  that1  Oxford  re- 
formers appealed  to  Parliament ; and  it  was  in 
a cose  where,  from  the  absence  of  any  legal 
power  of  amending  our  statutes,  we  were  unable 
to  emancipate  ourselves. 

Moreover,  from  the  predominance  of  the  cler- 
ical element  (the  immemorial  bane  of  our  great- 
ness),. we  are  subjected,  in  academical  legisla- 
tion, to  an  influence  more  sectional  and  more 
injurious  than  that  of  any  political  party  not 
wholly  regardless  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  friends 
of  liberty  at  Oxford  are  obliged  again  to  appeal 
to  Parliament  to  relieve  us  from  the  religious 
tests,  and  enable  us  once  more  to  become  the 
University  of  the  whole  nation.  Your  Oxford 
guest  will  not  exert  himself  with  the  less  energy 
or  the  less  confidence  in  this  cause  after  having, 
once  in  his  life,  breathed  the  air,  to  him  so  strange, 
to  you  so  happily  familiar,  of  perfect  religious 
liberty,  and  learned,  from  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses,  how  false,  how  blasphemous,  is  the  belief 
that  rational  religion  is  opposed  to  freedom,  or 
that  freedom  is  injurious  to  rational  religion. 

Thus  we  have  traced,  though  necessarily  in  a 
brief  and  summary  way,  the  history  of  this  group 
of  corporations,  and  seen  the  united  threads  of 
their  existence  pass  through  many  successive 
phases  of  the  national  history,  and  reflect  the 
varying  hues,  the  happy  lights,  and  the  melan- 
choly shadows  of  each  phase  in  turn.  We  have 
seen  pass  before  us  the  long  train  of  Founders, 
in  the  characters  and  costumes  of  many  success- 
ive ages : the  sceptred  Plantagenets ; the  war- 
rior prelates ; the  ecclesiastical  statesmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages ; the  grave  knights,  bountiful  la- 
dies, and  wealthy  merchants  of  the  Tudor  age ; 
the  more  familiar  forms  of  modem  intellect  and 
science.  A common  purpose  runs  through  and 
unites  the  whole,  binding  the  present  to  all  the 
generations  of  the  past.  In  the  latest  buildings 
we  see  modern  science  installed  in  a home  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  Oxford,  like  all 
the  antiquities  and  glories  of  England,  is  yours 
as  well  as  ours.  It  is  a part  of  the  common  her- 
itage of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I trust  that 
any  American  who  may  come  to  it,  either  as  a 
visitor  or  a student,  will  not  fail  to  be  welcomed, 
os  I know  by  happy  experience  that  Englishmen 
are  welcomed  here. 
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What  shall  I sing,  and  how, 

Of  what  I suffer  now  ? 

To  Nature  trust,  or  Art, 

The  burden  of  my  heart? 

*Tis  three  weeks  now — but  three, 

Since  he  was  here  with  me: 

The  treadful  time  has  flown, 

And  now  I am  alone! 

I left  him  in  the  morn, 

(Not  knowing  how  forlorn!) 

There,  in  his  little  bed, 

Weak,  sick,  but  oh,  not  dead! 

When  I came  back' at  noon, 

(Too  late,  and  yet  so  soon!) 

They  met  me  on  the  stairs, 

Like  J udgment  unawares ! 

I stopped.  “Your Will  is  dead!” 

“It  can  not  be,”  I said. 

It  could,  it  was — ah,  why? 

What  had  he  done  to  die? 

I knelt  beside  his  bed, 

I kissed  his  royal  head, 

His  hand,  his  feet,  his  arm — 

The  body  yet  was  warm ! 

I wept ! But  did  I weep  ? 

Or  was  my  grief  too  deep? 

I only  know  I cursed, 

Pray  Heaven  that  was  the  worst! 

And  shall  I sing  of  this? 

Or  of  the  dark  abyss 
In  which  I grope  apart, 

Hugging  my  broken  heart? 

Not  now,  whate’er  I may 
In  some  far  distant  day; 

Enough  what  here  appears, 

Drowned  in  these  bitter  tears! 

H. 

Tub  Christmas-time  drew  slowly  near, 

The  happy  days  we  loved  to  see; 

Thrice  had  we  had  a Christmas-tree, 

The  evergreen  of  all  the  year. 

“What  have  you  brought  me?”  asked  the  boy 
When  I came  home  at  night;  and  I 
Made  some,  I know  not  what,  reply, 

The  promise  of  a future  toy. 

“ You  must  not  ask  me  any  more,” 

I said  at  last;  “but  wait  and  see, 

When  Christmas  comes,  your  Christmas-tree, 
For  you  shall  have  it  as  before.” 


m W.  $. 

We  meant  to  have  a tiny  one, 

With  pendent  toys  and  lighted  boughs; 

But  darkness  fell  upon  the  house, 

For  Death,  in  passing,  took  my  son ! 

Nathless  he  had  his  Christmas-tree; 

For  pines  within  the  grave-yard  stand, 
Above  his  bed  of  yellow  sand, 

Beside  the  moaning  of  the  sea. 

IIL 

“ Come  unto  these  yellow  sands;" 

Not  to  sing  a fairy  song, 

As  when  summer  nights  are  sweet, 
Keeping  time  with  flying  feet; 

But  to  wring  your  hands, 

Now  the  nights  are  long, 

And  the  winds  of  winter  blow, 

Whirling  round  the  drifts  of  snow, 

Over  him  who  lies  below, 

Buried  (God  have  mercy !)  in  the  yellow  sands. 

IV. 

I sit  in  my  lonesome  chamber 
This  stilly  winter  night, 

In  the  midst  of  quaint  old  volumes, 

With  the  cheery  fire  in  sight! 

In  the  darkened  room  behind  me, 

My  darling  lies  asleep, 

Worn  out  with  constant  weeping — 

’Tis  now  my  turn  to  weep! 

What  do  I weep  for?  Nothing! 

Or  a very  common  thing; 

That  the  little  boy  I loved  so, 

Like  a dove  has  taken  wing! 

He  used  to  sleep  beside  us, 

In  reach  of  his  mother’s  hand ; 
They^have  moved  his  bed — ah,  whither? 
And  made  him  one  in  the  sand ! 

Why  didn’t  they  make  mine  also? 

I’m  sure  I want  to  go: 

But  no— I must  live  for  his  mother, 

For  she  needs  me  still,  I know. 

For  her  I must  bear  my  sorrow, 

Nor  weep— when  she  can  see; 

She  grieves  too  much  already, 

To  waste  a sigh  for  me! 

V. 

You  think— I see  it  by  your  looks— 

That  I am  buried  in  my  books, 

Wherein,  as  when  he  lived,  I find 
An  easy  solace  for  my  mind. 

It  is  not  so.  I try,  indeed, 

What  charmed  me  once  again  to  read; 
Page  after  page  I turn  in  vain — 

They  leave  no  meaning  in  my  brain. 
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I see  the  words — they  come  and  go, 

In  dark  procession,  sad  and  slow, 

Like  mourners  at  a funeral — 

I know  who  lies  beneath  the  pall! 

I dally  with  my  books,  and  why  ? 

Head  you  the  reason  in  my  eye: 

Because  I would  do  more  than  weep; 

Grief,  even  for  /urn,  may  be  too  deep ! 

Had  I been  taken,  what  would  he, 

Dear  heart!  be  doing  now  for  me? 

His  few  tears  dried  (the  blow  being  new 
We’ll  grant  he  6heds  a tear  or  two), 

He  would  have  smiled  as  heretofore, 

And  soon  have  talked  of  me  no  more : 

Like  other  little  orphan  boys, 

He  would  be  playing  with  his  toys  1 

Should  I,  a child  of  larger  growth 
(You  know  you  called  us  children,  both), 
Be,  in  my  grief,  less  wise  than  he? 

Or  you  be  harder,  love,  with  me? 

Then  chide  not,  as  you  have  to-day, 

For  poring  o’er  my  books,  but  say, 

“His  ways  remind  me  of  the  boys; 

For  see — he’s  playing  with  his  toys!” 

VL 

What  shall  we  do  when  those  we  love 
Are  gone  to  their  seraphic  rest? 

Since  we  must  live,  what  life  is  best 
Before  the  clearer  eyes  abovb? 

Shall  we  recall  them  as  they  were, 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  dreadful  blow 
That,  dealt  in  darkness,  laid  them  low, 
The  coffin,  and  the  sepulchre? 

Or  shall  we  rather  (say,  we  can) 

Be  what  we  used  to  be  of  old? 

Work,  one  for  love,  and  one  for  gold — 
The  tender  woman,  worldly  man? 

Shalj  we  be  jealous  if  the  heart 

Lets  go  a moment  of  its  dead? 

Mistrust  it,  and  revile  the  head, 

And  say  to  all  but  Death,  44  Depart  f” 

Or  shall  we  willing  be  to  take 

What  good  we  may  in  common  things — 
Blue  skies,  the  sea,  a bird  that  sings, 
And  other  hearts  that  do  not  break? 

What  God  approves,  methinks,  I know 
(If  aught  we  do  approved  can  be), 

But  since  my  child  was  taken  from  me, 
My  only  pleasure  is  in  woe: — 

My  tortured  heart,  my  frenzied  head, 

For  when,  as  now,  a smile  appears, 

I would  be  drowned  in  endless  tears, 
Or,  happier,  with  my  darling  dead! 
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We  sat  by  the  cheerless  fireside, 
Mother,  and  you,  and  J ; 

All  thinking  of  our  darling, 

And  sad  enough  to  die! 

He  lay  in  his  little  coffin, 

In  the  room  adjoining  ours; 

A Christmas  wreath  on  his  bosom, 
His  brow  in  a band  of«flowers. 

44  We  bury  the  boy  to-morrow,” 

I said,  or  seemed  to  say; 

“Would  I could  keep  it  from  coming 
By  lengthening  out  to-day! 

“Why  can’t  I sit  by  the  fireside, 

As  I am  sitting  now, 

And  feci  my  gray  hairs  thinning, 
And  the  wrinkles  on  my  brow? 

44  God  keep  him  there  in  his  coffin 
Till  the  years  have  rolled  away! 
If  he  must  be  buried  to-morrow, 

O let  me  die  to-day!” 

m 

It  looks  in  at  the  window, 

Divinely  bright  and  far, 

The  loving  star  of  Venus, 

Our  little  Willy’s  star! 

He  used  to  watch  its  rising, 

As  we  have  done  to-night; 

Its  lustrous,  steel-blue  twinkle, 

Its  steady  heart  of  light ! 

44 O mamma,  there  is  Venus!” 
Methinks  I hear  him  ciy, 

As  he  leads  us  to  the  window, 

To  watch  his  brighter  eye! 

And  once  we  saw  him  kneeling 
Before  it,  in  his  chair, 

Folding  his  hands  together, 

And  making  some  sweet  prayer! 

What  did  he  ask  you,  Venus? 

To  take  his  soul  away? 

Or,  feeling  he  must  leave  us, 
Perhaps  he  prayed  to  stay! 

God  knows;  you  can  not  tell  us, 
And  he  is  gone  afar; 

And  we  are  left  in  sorrow, 

To  gaze  upon  his  star! 

IX. 

What  shall  I do  next  summer? 
What  will  become  of  me 

When  I draw  near  my  eottage, 
Beside  the  solemn  sea? 

Along  the  dusty  road-side 
I shall  not  see  him  run, 

To  greet  his  loving  father, 

So  proud  to  meet  his  son! 
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No  longer  in  the  distance 
I’ll  strain  my  eager  eyes, 

To  catch  him  at  the  window, 

And  mark  his  sweet  surprise. 

The  gate  how  can  I enter  ? 

How  bear  to  touch  the  door 
That  opens  in  the  chambers 
Where  he  is  seen  no  more? 

When  last- 1 crossed  the  threshold 
(I’m  glad  I did  not  take 
His  dear  dead  body  thither !) 

I thought  my  heart  would  break. 

“My  son  was  here  last  summer: 

He  sat  in  yonder  chair; 

And  there,  beside  the  window, 

I kissed  his  golden  hair!” 

With  every  sweet  remembrance 
There  came  a burst  of  tears; 

There  is  but  one  such  tempest 
In  all  our  stormy  years. 

I kissed  the  chair  he  sat  in. 

The  spot  his  feet  had  trod; 

I clutched  the  empty  darkness 
To  pluck  him  back  from  God. 

0 rained  heart  and  hearth-stone! 

What  will  become  of  me, 

In  my  deserted  dwelling 
Beside  the  dreadful  sea? 

x. 

This  book  of  dirges,  if  it  be 
True  to  the  hue  of  grief  in  me, 

To  what  I am,  my  son,  for  thee, 

Will  be  an  endless  stretch  of  plain, 
Swept  by  the  dreary  autumn  rain, 

And  winds  that  sob,  like  souls  in  pain! 

No  light,  a blind  sky  overhead, 

And  every  where  a sense  of  dread : 

For  such  my  heart  is — broken,  dead ! 

XL 

When  first  he  died  there  was  no  day 
That  was  not  saddened  by  my  tears: 
“And  *twill  be  thus,”  I said,  “for  years; 
His  memory  can  not  fade  away.” 

That  first  wild  burst  of  grief  is  o’er, 

The  spring  is  sealed  of  wretchedness; 

Not  that  I love  my  darling  less, 

But  love,  or  think  of,  others  more. 


They  move  me  as  they  could  not  then — 

My  brain  at  least,  if  not  my  heart; 

And  so  I try  to  act  my  part 
As  patiently  as  lesser  men. 

Pale  fathers  pass  me  in  the  street, 

Whose  little  Bons,  like  mine,  are  dead ; 

I see  it  in  the  drooping  head, 

And  in  the  wandering  of  the  feet! 

XIL 

The  dreary  winter  days  are  past, 

The  cloudy  sky,  the  bitter  blast: 

Gone  is  the  snow,  the  sleet 
That  glazed  each  ragged  street. 

All  things  proclaim  that  Spring  is  near, 
Rejoicing  in  the  wakened  Year: 

Even  /,  whose  tears  are  shed 
Above  the  Winter  dead! 

Darker  than  now  my  death  can  be, 

In  that  it  took  my  boy  from  me — 

My  heart  it  did  not  wring 
Like  this  first  breath  of  Spring! 

What  though  the  clouds  were  thick  o’erhead, 
And  Earth  was  iron  to  my  tread, 

Rains  poured,  snows  whirled,  winds  blew, 
And  my  great  grief  was  new? 

Twas  still — if  not  a solace,  yet 
Something  akin  that  laid  regret. 

It  hushed  my  useless  moan 
To  think  I was  alone! 

When  drove  the  snow,  the  thought  would  rise, 
“It  does  not  blind  his  little  eyes!” 

When  winds  were  sharp  I smiled; 
“They  can  not  stab  my  child!” 

Now  Spring  is  come,  I sigh  and  say, 

“He  can  not  see  this  sunny  day, 

Nor  feel  this  balmy  air 
That  longs  to  kiss  his  hair!” 

The  tender  spirit  of  the  hour 
That  stirs  the  sap,  and  paints  the  flower, 
Enfolding  land  and  sea, 

And  quickening  even  me, 

So  stings  my  soul,  I hold  my  breath, 

And  try  to  break  the  dream  of  death, 

And  stagger  on  his  track 
Until  I snatch  him  back! 

Great  God!  if  he  should  feel  it  there, 

(Where,  where — some  angel  tell  me  where?) 
And  straggle  so  for  me, 

How  terrible  ’twould  bel 

R.  H.  STODDARD. 
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OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS.— BOOK  THE  THIRD.  A LONG  LANE, 

CH  AFTER  YIIL  raking  have  piled  up  a mountain  of  pretentious 

failure,  you  must  off  with  your  honorable  coats 
svd  of  a long  JOURNEY.  for  fl,e  removal  of  it,  and  fall  to  the  work  with 

if  carts  and  horses  came  and  went  the  power  of  all  the  queen’s  horses  and  all  the 
Yom  dawn  to  nightfall,  making  queen’s  men,  or  it  will  come  rushing  down  and 
aily  impression  on  the  heap  of  bury  us  alive, 
as  the  days  passed  on,  the  heap  Yes,  yerily,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  and  hon- 
e slowly  melting.  My  lords  and  orable  boards,  adapting  your  Catechism  to  the 
1 honorable  boards,  when  you  in  occasion,  ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 


and  by  God’s  help  so  you  must.  For 
when  we  have  got  things  to  the  pass  that  with 
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THE  EVIL  OJtNlOS  OF  THE  IKU'fcE  OF  UOFF1N.  — [8EE  41 A Y MUM Rf.lt,  PAGE  TUlf.j 


an  enormous  treasure  at  disposal  to  relieve  the 
poor,  the  best  of  the  poor  detest  our  mercies, 
hide  their  heads  from  ns,  and  shame  us  by  starv- 
ing to  death  in  the  midst  of  us,  it  is  a pass  im- 
possible of  prosperity,  impossible  of  continuance. 
It  may  not  be  so  written  in  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Podsnappcry ; you  may  not  “find  these 
words"  for  the  text  of  a sermon,  in  the  Returns 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  but  they  hare  been  the 
troth  since  the  foundations  of  the  universe  were 
laid,  and  they  will  be  the  truth  until  the  founda- 
tions of  the  universe  are  shaken  by  the  Builder. 
This  boastful  handiwork  of  ours,  which  fails  in 
its  terrors  for  the  professional  pauper,  the  sturdy 
breaker  of  windows  and  the  rampant  tears r of 


clothes,  strikes  with  a cruel  and  a wicked  stnb 
at  the  stricken  sufferer,  and  is  a horror  to  the 
deserving  and  unfortunate.  We  must  mend  it, 
lords  and  gentlemen  and  honorable  i>oards,  or  in 
its  own  evil  hour  it  will  mar  every  one  of  us. 

Old  Betty  Higden  fared  upon  her  pilgrimage 
as  many  ruggedly  honest  creatures,  women  and 
men,  fare  on  their  toiling  wav  along  the  roads 
of  life.  Patiently  to  earn  a spare  bare  living,  and 
quietly  to  die,  untouched  by  work-house  bands — 
this  was  her  highest  sublunary  hope. 

Nothing  had  l>een  heard  of  her  at  Mr.  Boffin's 
house  since  she  trudged  off.  The  weather  had 
been  hard  and  the  roads  had  been  bad,  and  her 
spirit  was  up.  A less  stanch  spirit  might  have 
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been  subdued  by  such  adverse  influences ; but 
the  loan  for  her  little  outfit  was  in  no  part  re- 
paid, and  it  had  gone  worse  with  her  than  she 
had  foreseen,  and  she  was  put  upon  proving  her 
case  and  maintaining  her  independence. 

Faithful  soul ! When  she  had  spoken  to  the 
Secretary  of  that  “ deadness  that  steals  over  me 
at  times,  •*  her  fortitude  had  made  too  little  of 
it.  Oftener  and  ever  oftener,  it  came  stealing 
over  her ; darker  and  ever  darker,  like  the  shad- 
ow of  advancing  Death.  That  the  shadow  should 
be  deep  as  it  came  on,  like  the  shadow  of  an 
actual  presence,  was  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  physical  world,  for  all  the  Light  that  shone 
on  Betty  lligden  lay  beyond  Death. 

The  poor  old  creature  had  taken  the  upward 
course  of  the  river  Thames  as  her  general  track ; 
it  was  the  track  in  which  her  last  home  lay,  and 
of  which  she  had  last  had  local  love  and  knowl- 
edge. She  had  hovered  for  a little  while  in  the 
near  neighborhood  of  her  abandoned  dwelling, 
and  had  sold,  and  knitted  and  sold,  and  gone  on. 
In  the  pleasant  towns  of  Chertsey,  Walton, 
Kingston,  and  Staines,  her  figure  came  to  be 
quite  well  known  for  some  short  weeks,  and  then 
again  passed  on. 

She  would  take  her  stand  in  market-places, 
where  there  were  such  things,  on  market-days ; 
at  other  times,  in  the  bnsiest  (that  was  seldom 
very  busy)  portion  of  the  little  quiet  High  Street ; 
at  still  other  times  she  would  explore  the  outly- 
ing roads  for  great  houses,  and  would  ask  leave 
at  the  Lodge  to  pass  in  with  her  basket,  and 
would  not  often  get  it.  But  ladies  in  carriages 
would  frequently  make  purchases  from  her  trifling 
stock,  and  were  usually  pleased  with  her  bright 
eyes  and  her  hopeful’speech.  In  these  and  her 
clean  dress  originated  a fable  that  she  was  well- 
to-do  in  the  world  : one  might  say,  for  her  sta- 
tion, rich.  As  making  a comfortable  provision 
for  its  subject  which  costs  nobody  any  thing,  this 
class  of  fable  has  long  been  popular. 

In  those  pleasant  little  towns  on  Thames  you 
may  hear  the  fall  of  the  water  over  the  weirs,  or 
even,  in  still  weather,  the  rustle  of  the  rushes ; 
and  from  the  bridge  you  may  see  the  young  riv- 
er, dimpled  like  a young  child,  playfully  gliding 
away  among  the  trees,  unpolluted  by  the  defile- 
ments that  lie  in  wait  for  it  on  its  course,  and  as 
yet  out  of  hearing  of  the  deep  summons  of  the 
sea.  It  were  too  much  to  pretend  that  Betty 
Higden  made  out  such  thoughts ; no ; but  she 
heard  the  tender  river  whispering  to  many  like 
herself,  “Come  to  me,  come  to  me ! When  the 
cruel  shame  and  terror  you  have  so  long  fled 
from  most  beset  you,  come  to  me ! I am  the 
Relieving  Officer  appointed  by  eternal  ordinance 
to  do  my  work ; I am  not  held  in  estimation  ac- 
cording as  I shirk  it.  My  breast  is  softer  than 
the  pauper-nnrse*s ; death  in  my  arms  is  peace- 
fuller  than  among  the  pauper-wards.  Come  to 
me  I” 

There  was  abundant  place  for  gentler  fancies 
too,  in  her  untutored  mind.  Those  gentlefolks 
and  their  children  inside  those  fine  houses,  could 


they  think,  as  they  looked  out  at  her,  what  it 
was  to  be  really  hungry,  really  cold  ? Did  they 
feel  any  of  the  wonder  about  her  that  she  felt 
about  them  ? Bless  the  dear  laughing  children ! 
If  they  could  have  seen  sick  Johnny  in  her  arms 
would  they  have  cried  for  pity?  If  they  could 
have  seen  dead  Johnny  on  that  little  bed  would 
they  have  understood  it  ? Bless  the  dear  chil- 
dren, for  his  sake,  any  how  I So  with  the  hum- 
bler houses  in  the  little  street,  the  inner  fire- 
light shining  on  the  panes  as  the  outer  twilight 
darkened.  When  the  families  gathered  indoors 
there,  for  the  night,  it  was  only  a foolish  fancy 
to  feel  as  if  it  were  a little  hard  in  them  to  close 
the  shutter  and  blacken  the  flame.  So  with  the 
lighted  shops,  and  speculations  whether  their 
masters  and  mistresses  taking  tea  in  a perspec- 
tive of  back-parlor — not  so  far  within  but  that 
the  flavor  of  tea  and  toast  came  out,  mingled 
with  the  glow  of  light,  into  the  street— ate  or 
drank  or  wore  what  they  sold,  with  the  greater 
relish  because  they  dealt  in  it.  So  with  the 
church-yard  on  a branch  of  the  solitary  way  to 
the  night’s  sleeping- place.  “ Ah  me ! The  dead 
and  I seem  to  h^ve  it  pretty  much  to  ourselves 
in  the  dark  and  in  this  weather ! But  so  much 
the  better  for  ail  who  are  warmly  housed  at 
home.'*  The  poor  soul  envied  no  one  in  bitter- 
ness, and  grudged  no  one  any  thing. 

But  the  old  abhorrence  grew  stronger  on  her 
as  she  grew  weaker,  and  it  found  more  sustain- 
ing food  than  she  did  in  her  wanderings.  Now, 
she  would  light  upon  the  shameful  spectacle  of 
some  desolate  creature— or  some  wretched  rag- 
ged groups  of  either  sex,  or  of  both  sexes,  with 
children  among  them  huddled  together  like  the 
smaller  vermin  for  a little  warmth — lingering 
and  lingering  on  a doorstep,  while  the  appointed 
evader  of  the  public  trust  did  his  dirty  office  of 
trying  to  weary  them  out  and  so  get  rid  of  them. 
Now,  she  would  light  upon  some  poor  decent 
person,  like  herself,  going  afoot  on  a pilgrimage 
of  many  weary  miles  to  see  some  worn-out  rela- 
tive or  friend  who  had  been  charitably  el  inched 
off  to  a great  blank  barren  Union  House,  as  far 
from  old  home  as  the  County  Jail  (the  remote- 
ness of  which  is  always  its  worst  punishment  for 
small  rural  offenders),  and  in  its  dietary,  and  in 
its  lodging,  and  in  its  tending  of  the  sick,  a 
much  more  penal  establishment.  Sometimes  she 
would  hear  a newspaper  read  out,  and  would 
learn  how  the  Registrar-General  cast  up  the  units 
that  had  within  the  last  week  died  of  want  and 
of  exposure  to  the  weather : for  which  that  Re- 
cording Angel  seemed  to  have  a regular  fixed 
place  in  his  sum,  as  if  they  were  its  half-pence. 
All  such  things  she  would  hear  discussed,  as  we, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen  and  honorable  boards, 
in  our  unapproachable  magnificence  never  hear 
them,  and  from  all  such  things  she  would  fly 
with  the  wings  of  raging  Despair. 

This  is  not  to  be  received  as  a figure  of  speech. 
Old  Betty  Higden  however  tired,  however  foot- 
sore, would  start  up  and  be  driven  away  by  her 
awakened  horror  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
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Charity.  It  is  a remarkable  Christian  improve- 
ment, to  have  made  a panning  Fury  of  the 
Good  Samaritan ; bat  it  was  so  in  this  case,  and 
it  is  a type  of  many,  many,  many. 

Two  incidents  united  to  intensify  the  old  un- 
reasoning abhorrence  — granted  in  a previous 
place  to  be  unreasoning,  because  the  people  al- 
ways are  unreasoning,  and  invariably  make  a 
point  of  producing  all  their  smoke  without  fire. 

One  day  she  was  sitting  in  a market-place  on 
a bench  outside  an  inn,  with  her  little  wares  for 
sale,  when  the  deadness  that  she  strove  against 
came  over  her  so  heavily  that  the  scene  depart- 
ed from  before  her  eyes ; when  it  returned,  she 
found  herself  on  the  ground,  her  head  supported 
by  some  good-natured  market-women,  and  a lit- 
tle crowd  about  her. 

“Are  you  better  now,  mother?”  asked  one 
of  the  women.  “Do  you  think  you  can  do 
nicely  now  ?” 

“Have  I been  ill  then?”  asked  old  Betty. 

“ You  have  had  a faint  like,”  was  the  answer, 
“or  a fit.  It  ain’t  that  you’ve  been  a-strug- 
gling,  mother,  but  you’ve  been  ^tiff  and  numbed.” 

“Ah!”  said  Betty,  recovering  her  memory. 
“ It’s  the  numbness.  Yes.  It  comes  over  me 
at  times.” 

“ Was  it  gone  ?”  the  women  asked  her. 

“It’s  gone  now,”  said  Betty.  “I  shall  be 
stronger  than  I was  afore.  Many  thanks  to  ye, 
my  dears,  and  when  you  come  to  be  as  old  as  I 
am,  may  others  do  as  much  for  you !” 

They  assisted  her  to  rise,  but  she  could  not 
stand  yet,  and  they  supported  her  when  she  sat 
down  again  upon  the  bench. 

“ My  head’s  a bit  light,  and  my  feet  are  a bit 
heavy,”  said  old  Betty,  leaning  her  face  drowsi- 
ly on  the  breast  of  the  woman  who  had  spoken 
before.  “ They’ll  both  come  nat’ral  in  a min- 
ute. There’s  nothing  more  the  matter.” 

“ Ask  her,”  said  some  formers  standing  by, 
who  had  come  out  from  their  market-dinner, 
“ who  belongs  to  her.” 

“Are  there  any  folks  belonging  to  you,  mo- 
ther?” said  the  woman. 

“Yes,  sure,”  answered  Betty.  “I  heerd  the 
gentleman  say  it,  but  I couldn’t  answer  quick 
enough.  There’s  plenty  belonging  to  me.  Don’t 
ye  fear  for  me,  my  dear.” 

“ But  are  any  of  ’em  near  here  ?”  said  the 
men’s  voices;  the  women’s  voices  chiming  in 
when  it  was  said,  and  prolonging  the  strain. 

“Quite  near  enough,”  said  Betty,  rousing 
herself.  “Don’t  ye  be  afeard  for  me,  neigh- 
bors.” 

“Bnt  you  are  not  fit  to  travel.  Where  are 
you  going  ?”  was  the  next  compassionate  chorus 
she  heard. 

“I’m  agoing  to  London  when  I’ve  sold  out 
all,”  said  Betty,  rising  with  difficulty.  “I’ve 
right  good  friends  in  London.  I want  for  no- 
thing. I shall  come  to  no  harm.  Thankye. 
Don’t  ye  be  afeard  for  me.” 

A well-meaning  by-stander,  yellow-leggi nged 
and  purple  - faced,  said  hoarsely  over  his  red 


comforter,  as  she  rose  to  her  feet,  that  she 
“oughtn’t  to  be  let  to  go.” 

“ For  the  Lord’s  love  don’t  meddle  with  me !” 
cried  old  Betty,  all  her  fears  crowding  on  her. 
“I  am  quite  well  now,  and  I must  go  this  min- 
ute.” 

She  caught  up  her  basket  as  she  spoke  and 
was  making  an  unsteady  rush  away  from  them, 
when  the  same  by-stander  checked  her  with  his 
hand  on  her  sleeve,  and  urged  her  to  come  with 
him  and  see  the  parish  doctor.  Strengthening 
herself  by  the  utmost  exercise  of  her  resolution, 
the  poor  trembling  creature  shook  him  off,  al- 
most fiercely,  and  took  to  flight.  Nor  did  she 
feel  safe  until  she  had  set  a mile  or  two  of  by- 
road between  herself  and  the  market-place,  and 
had  crept  into  a copse,  like  a hunted  animal,  to 
hide  and  recover  breath.  Not  until  then  for  the 
first  time  did  she  venture  to  recall  how  she  had 
looked  over  her  shoulder  before  turning  out  of 
the  town,  and  had  seen  the  6ign  of  the  White 
Lion  hanging  across  the  road,  and  the  fluttering 
market  booths,  and  the  old  gray  church,  and  the 
little  crowd  gazing  after  her  but  not  attempting 
to  follow  her. 

The  second  frigh  tening  incident  was  this.  She 
had  been  again  aB  bad,  and  had  bpen  for  some 
days  better,  and  was  traveling  along  by  a part 
of  the  road  where  it  touched  the  river,  and  in 
wet  seasons  was  so  often  overflowed  by  it  that 
there  were  tall  white  posts  set  up  to  mark  the 
way.  A barge  was  being  towed  toward  her,  and 
she  sat  down  on  the  bank  to  rest  and  watch  it. 
As  the  tow-rope  was  slackened  by  a turn  of  the 
stream  and  dipped  into  the  water,  such  a con- 
fusion stole  into  her  mind  that  she  thought  she 
saw  the  forms  of  her  dead  children  and  dead 
grandchildren  peopling  the  barge,  and  waving 
their  hands  to  her  in  solemn  measure ; then,  as 
the  rope  tightened  and  came  up,  dropping  dia- 
monds, it  seemed  to  vibrate  into  two  parallel 
ropes  and  strike  her,  with  a twang,  though  it 
was  far  off.  When  she  looked  again,  there  was 
no  barge,  no  river,  no  daylight,  and  a man  whom 
she  had  never  before  seen  held  a candle  close 
to  her  face. 

“Now,  Missus,”  said  he;  “where  did  you 
come  from  and  where  are  you  going  to  ?” 

The  poor  soul  confusedly  asked  the  counter- 
question where  she  was  ? 

“I  am  the  Lock,”  said  the  man. 

“The  Lock ?” 

“ \ am  the  Deputy  Lock,  on  job,  and  this  is 
the  Lock-house.  (Lock  or  Deputy  Lock,  it’s  all 
one,  while  the  t’other  man’s  in  the  hospital.) 
What’s  your  Parish?” 

“ Parish  !”  She  was  up  from  the  truckle-bed 
directly,  wildly  feeling  about  her  for  her  basket, 
and  gazing  at  him  in  affright. 

“You'll  be  asked  the  question  down  town,” 
said  the  man.  “ They  won’t  let  you  be  more 
than  a Casual  there.  They’ll  pass  you  on  to 
yonr  settlement,  Missis,  with  all  speed.  You’re 
not  in  a state  to  be  let  come  upon  strange  par- 
ishes ’ceptin  as  a Casual.” 
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“ ’Twas  the  dcudnesa  Again  !M  mu  rain  rod  Betty  “Well,  you  know,”  said  the  Deputy  Lock, 
iligvlen,  with  her  hand  to  her  head,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  hi*  hands  in  his 

“It  was  the  deadnees,  there’s  not  a doubt  pockets,  and  shaking  his  head  in  a sulkily  ornin- 
about  it,”  returned  the  man.  “I  should  have  ous  manner,  “the  parish  authorities  down  town 
thought  the  deadness  was  a mild  word  for  it,  if  will  have  it  out  of  you,  if  you  go  on,  you  may 
it  had  been  named  to  me  when  we  brought  you  take  your  Alfred  David,” 
in.  Have  you  got  any  friends,  Missis ?”  “Then  I'll  not  go  on.” 

“The  best  of  friend^  Master.*  “They'll  make  you  pay,  a*  far  ns  your  money 

“ I should  recommend  yonr  looking  ’em  np  IL  will  go,”  pursued  the  Deputy,  “for  your  relief  as  a 
you  consider  ’em  game  to  do  any  thing  for  you.  Casual  and  for  your  being  passed  to  yonr  Parish." 
said  the  Deputy  Lock.  “Hare  you  got  any  “Thank  ye  kindly,  Master,  for  your  warning, 
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“Oh,  Master,  Master,”  returned  Betty  Hig- 
den,  “I’ve  fought  against  the- Parish  and  fled 
from  it,  all  my  life,  and  I want  to  die  free  of 
it !” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  the  Deputy,  with  delib- 
eration, “ as  I ought  to  let  you  go.  I’m  a hon- 
est man  as  gets  my  living  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow,  and  I may  fall  into  trouble  by  letting  you 
go.  I’ve  fell  into  trouble  afore  now,  by  George, 
and  I know  what  it  is,  and  it’s  made  me  careful. 
You  might  be  took  with  your  deadness  again, 
half  a mile  off— or  half  of  half  a quarter,  for 
the  matter  of  that — and  then  it  would  be  asked, 
Why  did  that  there  honest  Deputy  Lock  let  her 
go,  instead  of  putting  her  safe  with  the  Parish  ? 
That’s  what  a man  of  his  character  ought  to 
have  done,  it  would  be  argucyfied,”  said  the 
Deputy  Lock,  cunningly  harping  on  the  strong 
string  of  her  terror ; “he  ought  to  have  handed 
her  over  safe  to  the  Parish.  That  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a man  of  his  merits.” 

As  he  stood  in  the  doorway  the  poor  old  care- 
worn wayworn  woman  burst  into  tears,  and 
cl&Bped  her  hands,  as  if  in  a very  agony  she 
prayed  to  him. 

“As  I’ve  told  you,  Master,  I’ve  the  best  of 
friends.  This  letter  will  show  how  true  I spoke, 
and  they  will  be  thankful  for  me.” 

The  Deputy  Lock  opened  the  letter  with  a 
grave  face,  which  underwent  no  change  as  he 
eyed  its  contents.  But  it  might  have  done,  if  he 
could  have  read  them. 

“ What  amount  of  small  change,  Missis,”  he 
said,  with  an  abstracted  air,  after  a little  medi- 
tation, “ might  you  call  a morsel  of  money  ?” 

Hurriedly  emptying  her  pocket,  old  Betty  laid 
down  on  the  table  a shilling,  and  two  sixpenny 
pieces,  and  a few  pence. 

“ If  I was  to  let  you  go  instead  of  handing 
you  over  safe  to  the  Parish,”  said  the  Deputy, 
counting  the  money  with  his  eyes,  “ might  it  be 
your  own  free  wish  to  leave  that  there  behind 
you?”  . 

“ Take  it,  Master,  take  it,  and  welcome  and 
thankful !” 

“I’m  a man,”  said  the  Deputy,  giving  her 
back  the  letter,  and  pocketing  the  coins,  one  by 
one,  “as  earns  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow;”  here  he  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  fore- 
head, a9  if  this  particular  portion  of  his  humble 
gains  were  the  result  of  sheer  hard  labor  and 
virtuous  industry ; “ and  I won’t  stand  in  your 
way.  Go  where  you  like.” 

She  was  gone  out  of  the  Lock-house  as  soon 
as  he  gave  her  this  permission,  and  her  tottering 
steps  were  on  the  road  again.  But,  afraid  to  go 
back  and  afraid  to  go  forward  ; seeing  what  she 
fled  from,  in  the  sky-glare  of  the  lights  of  the 
little  town  before  her,  and  leaving  a confused 
horror  of  it  every  where  behind  her,  as  if  she 
had  escaped  it  in  every  stone  of  every  market- 
place ; she  struck  off  by  side  ways,  among  which 
She  got  bewildered  and  lost.  That  night  she 
took  refuge  from  the  Samaritan  in  his  latest  ac- 
credited form,  under  a farmer’s  rick ; and  if— 


worth  thinking  of,  perhaps,  my  fellow-Chris- 
tians  — the  Samaritan  had  in  the  lonely  night 
“passed  by  on  the  other  side,”  she  would  have 
most  devoutly  thanked  High  Heaven  for  her  es- 
cape from  him. 

The  morning  found  her  afoot  again,  but  fast 
declining  as  to  the  .clearness  of  her  thoughts, 
though  not  as  to  the  steadiness  of  her  purpose. 
Comprehending  that  her  strength  was  quitting 
her,  and  that  the  struggle  of  her  life  was  al- 
most ended,  she  could  neither  reason  out  the 
means  of  getting  back  to  her  protectors,  nor 
even  form  the  idea.  The  overmastering  dread, 
and  the  proud  stubborn  resolution  it  engendered 
in  her  to  die  undegraded,  were  the  two  distinct 
impressions  left  in  her  failing  mind.  Supported 
only  by  a sense  that  she  was  bent  on  conquering 
in  her  life-long  fight,  she  went  on. 

The  time  was  come  now  when  the  wants  of 
this  little  life  were  passing  away  from  her.  She 
could  not  have  swallowed  food  though  a table 
had  been  spread  for  her  in  the  next  field.  The 
day  was  cold  and  wet,  but  she  scarcely  knew  it. 
She  crept  on,  poor  60ul,  like  a criminal  afraid 
of  being  taken,  and  felt  little  beyond  the  terror 
of  falling  down  while  it  was  yet  daylight,  and 
being  found  alive.  She  had  no  fear  that  she 
would  live  through  another  night. 

Sewn  in  the  breast  of  her  gown,  the  money  to 
pay  for  her  burial  was  still  intact.  If  she  could 
wear  through  the  day,  and  then  lie  down  to  die 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  she  would  die  in- 
dependent. If  she  were  captured  previously, 
the  money  would  be  taken  from  her  as  a pauper 
who  had  no  right  to  it,  and  she  would  be  carried 
to  the  accursed  work-house.  Gaining  her  end, 
the  letter  would  be  found  in  her  breast,  along 
with  the  money,  and  the  gentlefolks  would  say 
when  it  was  given  back  to  them,  “ She  prized 
it,  did  old  Betty  Higden ; she  was  true  to  it ; 
and  while  she  lived  she  would  never  let  it  be 
disgraced  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  those  that 
she  held  in  horror.”  Most  illogical,  inconse- 
quential, and  light-headed,  this;  but  travelers 
in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  are  apt  to 
be  light-headed ; and  worn-out  old  people  of  low 
estate  have  a trick  of  reasoning  as  indifferently 
as  they  live,  and  doubtless  would  appreciate  our 
Poor  Law  more  philosophically  on  an  income 
of  ten  thousand  a year. 

So,  keeping  to  by-ways,  and  shunning  human 
approach,  this  troublesome  old  woman  hid  her- 
self, and  fared  on  all  through  the  dreary  day. 
Yet  so  unlike  was  she  to  vagrant  hiders  in  gen- 
eral that  sometimes,  as  the  day  advanced,  there 
was  a bright  fire  in  her  eyes,  and  a quicker  beat- 
ing at  her  feeble  heart,  as  though  she  said  ex- 
ultingly,  “The  Lord  will  see  me  through  it!” 

L By  what  visionary  hands  she  was  led  along 
I upon  that  journey  of  escape  from  the  Samaritan ; 
by  what  voices,  hushed  in  the  grave,  she  seemed 
to  be  addressed ; how  she  fancied  the  dead  child 
in  her  arms  again,  and  times  innumerable  ad- 
justed her  shawl  to  keep  it  warm ; what  infinito 
variety  of  forms  of  tower  and  roof  and  steeple 
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the  trees  took ; how  many  furious  horsemen  rode 
at  her,  crying,  “There  she  goes!  Stop!  Stop, 
Betty  Higden !”  and  melted  away  as  they  came 
close;  be  these  things  left  untold.  Faring  on 
and  hiding,  hiding  and  faring  on,  the  poor  harm- 
less creature,  as  though  she  were  a Murderess 
and  the  whole  country  were  up  after  her,  wore 
out  the  day  and  gained  the  night. 

“ Water-meadows,  or  such  like,”  she  had  some- 
times murmured,  on  the  day’s  pilgrimage,  when 
she  had  raised  her  head  and  taken  any  note  of 
the  real  objects  about  her.  There  now  arose  in 
the  darkness  a great  building,  full  of  lighted 
windows.  Smoke  was  issuing  from  a high  chim- 
ney in  the  rear  of  it,  and  there  was  the  sound  of 
a water-wheel  at  the  side.  Between  her  and  the 
building  lay  a piece  of  water,  in  which  the  light- 
ed windows  were  reflected,  and  on  its  nearest 
margin  was  a plantation  of  trees.  “ I humbly 
thank  the  Power  and  the  Glory,”  said  Betty 
Higden,  holding  up  her  withered  hands,  “ that 
I have  come  to  my  journey’s  end !” 

She  crept  among  the  trees  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  whence  she  could  see,  beyond  some  inter- 
vening trees  and  branches,  the  lighted  windows, 
both  in  their  reality  and  their  reflection  in  the 
water.  She  placed  her  orderly  little  basket  at 
her  side,  and  sank  upon  the  ground,  supporting 
herself  against  the  tree.  It  brought  to  her  mind 
the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  she  committed  her- 
self to  Him  who  died  upon  it.  Her  strength 
held  out  to  enable  her  to  arrange  the  letter  in 
her  breast,  so  as  that  it  could  be  seen  that  she 
had  a paper  there.  It  had  held  out  for  this, 
and  it  departed  when  this  was  done. 

“I  am  safe  here,”  was  her  last  benumbed 
thought.  “When  I am  found  dead  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross  it  will  be  by  some  of  my  own  sort ; 
some  of  the  working  people  who  werk  among 
the  lights  yonder.  I can  not  see  the  lighted 
windows  now,  but  they  are  there.  I am  thank- 
ful for  all !” 

****** 

The  darkness  gone,  and  a face  bending 
down. 

“ It  can  not  be  the  boofer  lady  ?” 

“I  don’t  understand  what  you  say.  Let  me 
wet  your  lips  again  with  this  brandy.  I have 
been  away  to  fetch  it.  Did  you  think  that  I 
was  long  gone?” 

It  is  as  the  face  of  a woman,  shaded  by  a 
quantity  of  rich  dark  hair.  It  is  the  earnest 
face  of  a woman  who  is  young  and  handsome. 
But  all  is  over  with  me  on  earth,  and  this  must 
be  an  Angel. 

“ Have  I been  long  dead  ?” 

“ I don’t  understand  what  you  say.  Let  me 
wet  your  lips  again.  I hurried  all  I could,  and 
brought  no  one  back  with  me,  lest  you  should 
die  of  the  shock  of  strangers.” 

“ Am  I not  dead  ?” 

“I  can  not  understand  what  you  say.  Your 
voice  is  so  low  and  broken  that  I can  not  hear 
you.  Do  you  hear  me  ?”  * 

“Yes.” 
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“ Do  you  mean  Yes  ?” 

“Yes.” 

11 1 was  coming  from  my  work  just  now,  along 
the  path  outside  (I  was  up  with  the  night-hands 
last  night),  and  I heard  a groan,  and  found  you 
lying  here.” 

“What  work,  deary?” 

“Did  you  ask  what  work?  At  the  paper- 
mill.” 

“Where  is  it?” 

“Your  face  is  turned  up  to  the  sky,  and  you 
can’t  see  it.  It  is  close  by.  You  can  see  my 
face,  here,  between  you  and  the  sky  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Dare  I lift  you  ?” 

“Not  yet.” 

“ Not  even  lift  your  head  to  get  it  on  my  arm  ? 
I will  do  it  by  very  gentle  degrees.  You  shall 
hardly  feel  it.” 

“Not  yet.  Paper.  Letter.” 

“ This  paper  in  your  breast  ?” 

“Bless  ye  I” 

“Let  me  wet  your  lips  again.  Am  I to  open 
it?  To  read  it?” 

“Bless  ye!” 

She  reads  it  with  surprise,  and  looks  down 
with  a new  expression  and  an  added  interest  on 
the  motionless  face  she  kneels  beside. 

“I  know  these  names.  I have  heard  them 
often.” 

“ Will  you  send  it,  my  dear?” 

“I  can  not  understand  you.  Let  me  wet 
your  lips  again,  and  your  forehead.  There. 
O poor  thing,  poor  thing!”  These  words 
through  her  fast-dropping  tears.  “What  was 
it  that  you  asked  me  ? Wait  till  I bring  my 
ear  quite  close.” 

“Will  you  send  it,  my  dear?” 

“ Will  I send  it  to  the  writers?  Is  that  your 
wish?  Yes,  certainly.” 

“ You’ll  not  give  it  up  to  any  one  but  them  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ As  you  must  grow  old  in  time,  and  come  to 
yotfr  dying  hour,  my  dear,  you’ll  not  give  it  up 
to  any  one  but  them  ?” 

“ No.  Most  solemnly.” 

“Never  to  the  Parish!”  with  a convulsed 
struggle. 

“No.  Most  solemnly.” 

“Nor  let  the  Parish  touch  me,  nor  yet  so 
much  as  look  at  me !”  with  another  struggle. 

“No.  Faithfully.” 

A look  of  thankfulness  and  triumph  lights  the 
worn  old  face.  The  eyes,  which  have  been  dark- 
ly fixed  upon  the  sky,  turn  with  meaning  in  them 
toward  the  compassionate  face  from  which  the 
tears  are  dropping,  and  a smile  is  on  the  aged 
lips  as  they  ask : 

“What  is  your  name,  my  dear?” 

“My  name  is  Lizzie  Hexam.” 

“I  must  be  sore  disfigured.  Are  you  afraid 
to  kiss  me?” 

The  answer  is,  the  ready  pressure  of  her  lips 
upon  the  cold  but  smiling  mouth. 

“ Bless  ye ! Now  lift  me,  my  love.” 
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Lizzie  Hexam  very  softly  raised  the  weather- 
stained  gray  head  and  lifted  her  as  high  as 
Heaven. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SOMEBODY  BECOMES  THE  SUBJECT  OF  A PRE- 
DICTION. 

44  ‘We  GIVE  THEE  HEARTY  THANKS  FOR  THAT 
IT  HATH  PLEASED  THEE  TO  DELIVER  THIS  OUR 
SISTER  OUT  OF  THE  MISERIES  OF  THIS  SINFUL 

world.”*  So  read  the  Reverend  Frank  Mil- 
vey  in  a not  untroubled  voice,  for  his  heart  mis- 
gave him  that  all  was  not  quite  right  between 
ns  and  our  sister— or  say  our  sister  in  Law — 
Poor  Law — and  that  we  sometimes  read  these 
words  in  an  awful  manner  over  our  Sister  and 
our  Brother  too. 

And  Sloppy — on  whom  the  brave  deceased 
had  never  turned  her  back  until  she  ran  away 
from  him,  knowing  that  otherwise  he  would  not 
be  separated  from  her — Sloppy  could  not  in  his 
conscience  as  yet  find  the  hearty  thanks  required 
of  it.  Selfish  in  Sloppy,  and  yet  excusable,  it 
may  be  humbly  hoped,  because  our  sister  had 
been  more  than  his  mother. 

The  words  were  read  above  the  ashes  of  Betty 
Higden,  in  a corner  of  a church-yard  near  the 
river;  in  a church-yard  so  obscure  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  but  grass-mounds,  not  so  much 
as  one  single  tombstone.  It  might  not  be  to  do 
an  unreasonably  great  deal  for  the  diggers  and 
hewers,  in  a registering  age,  if  we  ticketed  their 
graves  at  the  common  charge ; so  that  a new 
generation  might  know  which  was  which:  so 
that  the  soldier,  sailor,  emigrant,  coming  home, 
should  be  able  to  identify  the  resting-place  of 
father,  mother,  playmate,  or  betrothed.  For 
we  turn  up  our  eyes  and  say  that  we  are  all 
alike  in  death,  and  we  might  turn  them  down 
and  work  the  saying  out  in  this  world,  so  far. 
It  would  be  sentimental,  perhaps?  But  how 
say  ye,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  and  honorable 
boards,  shall  we  not  find  good  standing-room  left 
for  a little  sentiment,  if  we  look  into  our  crowds  ? 

Near  unto  the  Reverend  Frank  Milvey  as  he 
read  stood  his  little  wife,  John  Rokesmith  the 
Secretary,  and  Bella  Wilfer.  These,  over  and 
above  Sloppy,  were  the  mourners  at  the  lowly 
grave.  Not  a penny  had  been  added  to  the 
money  sewn  in  her  dress:  what  her  honest 
spirit  had  so  long  projected  was  fulfilled. 

“I’ve  took  it  in  my  head,”  said  Sloppy,  lay- 
ing it,  inconsolable,  against  the  church  door, 
when  all  was  done : “I’ve  took  it  in  my  wretch- 
ed head  that  I might  have  sometimes  turned  a 
little  harder  for  her,  and  it  cuts  me  deep  to  think 
so  now.” 

The  Reverend  Frank  Milvey,  comforting 
Sloppy,  expounded  to  him  how  the  best  of  us 
were  more  or  less  remiss  in  our  turnings  at  our 
respective  Mangles — some  of  us  very  much  so- 
und how  we  were  all  a halting,  failing,  feeble, 
and  inconstant  crew. 


44 She  warn’t,  Sir,”  said  Sloppy,  taking  this 
ghostly  counsel  rather  ill,  in  behalf  of  his  late 
benefactress.  “Let  us  speak  for  ourselves,  Sir. 
She  went  through  with  whatever  duty  she  had 
to  do.  She  went  through  with  me,  she  went 
through  with  the  Minders,  she  went  through 
with  hereelf,  she  went  through  with  every  think. 
O Mrs.  Higden,  Mrs.  Higden,  you  was  a wo- 
man and  a mother  and  a mangier  in  a million 
million  1” 

With  those  heart-felt  words  Sloppy  removed 
his  dejected  head  from  the  church  door,  and 
took  it  back  to  the  grave  in  the  corner,  and  laid 
it  down  there,  and  wept  alone.  “Not  a very 
poor  grave,”  said  the  Reverend  Frank  Milvey, 
brushing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  “ when  it  has 
that  homely  figure  on  it.  Richer,  I think,  than 
it  could  be  made  by  most  of  the  sculpture  in 
Westminster  Abbey  1” 

They  left  him  undisturbed  and  passed  ont  at 
the  wicket-gate.  The  water-wheel  of  the  paper- 
mill  was  audible  there,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
softening  influence  on  the  bright  wintry  scene. 
They  had  arrived  but  a little  while  before,  and 
Lizzie  Hexam  now  told  them  the  little  she  could 
add  to  the  letter  in  which  she  had  inclosed  Mr. 
Rokesmith ’s  letter  and  had  asked  for  their  in- 
structions. This  was  merely  how  she  had  heard 
the  groan,  and  what  had  afterward  passed,  and 
how  she  had  obtained  leave  for  the  remains 
to  be  placed  in  that  sweet,  fresh,  empty  store- 
room of  the  mill  from  which  they  had  just 
accompanied  them  to  the  churoh-yard,  and 
how  the  last  requests  had  been  religiously  ob- 
served. 

“I  could  not  have  done  it  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  myself,”  said  Lizzie.  “I  should  not  have 
wanted  the  will ; but  I should  not  have  had  the 
power,  without  our  managing  partner.” 

44  Surely  not  the  Jew  who  received  us?”  said 
Mrs.  Milvey. 

(“  My  dear,”  observed  her  husband  in  paren- 
thesis, “why  not?”) 

“The  gentleman  certainly  is  a Jew,”  said 
Lizzie,  “and  the  Lady,  his  wife,  is  a Jewess, 
and  I was  first  brought  to  their  notice  by  a Jew. 
But  I think  there  can  not  be  kinder  people  in 
the  world.” 

“But  suppose  they  try  to  convert  yon  I”  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Milvey,  bristling  in  her  good  little 
way,  as  a clergyman's  wife. 

“To  do  what,  ma’am?”  asked  Lizzie,  with  a 
modest  smile. 

44  To  make  you  change  your  religion,”  said 
Mrs.  Milvey. 

Lizzie  shook  her  head,  still  smiling.  44  They 
have  never  asked  me  what  my  religion  is.  They 
asked  me  what  my  story  was,  and  I told  them. 
They  asked  me  to  be  industrious  and  faithful, 
and  I promised  to  be  so.  They  most  willingly 
and  cheerfully  do  their  duty  to  all  of  us  who  are 
employed  here,  and  we  try  to  do  ours  to  them. 
Indeed  they  do  much  more  than  their  duty  to 
us,  for  they  are  wonderfully  mindful  of  us  in 
many  ways.” 
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44  It  is  easy  to  see  you're  a favorite,  my  dear," 
said  little  Mrs.  Milvey,  not  quite  pleased. 

44It  would  be  very  ungrateful  in  me  to  say  I 
am  not,"  returned  Lizzie,  44  for  I have  been  al- 
ready raised  to  a place  of  confidence  here.  But 
that  makes  no  difference  in  their  following  their 
own  religion  and  leaving  all  of  us  to  ours.  They 
never  talk  of  theirs  to  us,  and  they  never  talk 
of  ours  to  us.  If  I was  the  last  in  the  mill  it 
would  be  just  the  same.  They  never  asked  me 
what  religion  that  poor  thing  had  followed." 

44 My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Milvey,  aside  to  the 
Reverend  Frank,  44 1 wish  you  would  talk  to 
her." 

44  My  dear,"  said  the  Reverend  Frank  aside 
to  his  good  little  wife, 44 1 think  I will  leave  it  to 
somebody  else.  The  circumstances  are  hardly 
favorable.  There  are  plenty  of  talkers  going1 
about,  my  love,  and  she  will  soon  find  one." 

While  this  discourse  was  interchanging,  both 
Bella  and  the  Secretary  observed  Lizzie  Hexam 
with  great  attention.  Bronght  face  to  face  for 
the  first  time  with  the  daughter  of  his  supposed 
murderer,  it  was  natural  that  John  Harmon 
should  have  his  own  secret  reasons  for  a careful 
scrutiny  of  her  countenance  and  manner.  Bella 
knew  that  Lizzie’s  father  had  been  falsely  ac- 
cused of  the  crime  which  had  had  so  great  an 
influence  on  her  own  life  and  fortunes ; and  her 
interest,  though  it  had  no  secret  springs,  like 
that  of  the  Secretary,  was  equally  natural.  Both 
had  expected  to  see  something  very  different 
from  the  real  Lizzie  Hexam,  and  thus  it  fell  out 
that  she  became  the  unconscious  means  of  bring- 
ing them  together. 

For,  when  they  had  walked  on  with  her  to  the 
little  house  in  the  clean  village  by  the  paper- 
mill,  where  Lizzie  had  a lodging  with  an  elder- 
ly couple  employed  in  the  establishment,  and 
when  Mrs.  Milvey  and  Bella  had  been  up  to  see 
her  room  and  had  come  down,  the  mill  bell 
rang.  This  called  Lizzie  away  for  the  time, 
and  left  the  Secretary  and  Bella  standing  rather 
awkwardly  in  the  small  street;  Mrs.  Milvey 
being  engaged  in  pursuing  the  village  children, 
and  her  investigations  whether  they  were  in 
danger  of  becoming  children  of  Israel ; and  the 
Reverend  Frank  being  engaged — to  say  the  truth 
— in  evading  that  branch  of  his  spiritual  func- 
tions, and  getting  out  of  sight  surreptitiously. 

Bella  at  length  said : 

44  Hadn’t  we  better  talk  about  the  commission 
we  have  undertaken,  Mr.  Rokesmith  ?” 

“By  all  means,”  said  the  Secretary. 

44 1 suppose,"  faltered  Bella,  “that  we  art 
both  commissioned,  or  we  shouldn't  both  be 
here  ?” 

44 1 suppose  so,"  was  the  Secretary’s  answer. 

44  When  I proposed  to  come  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Milvey,”  said  Bella,  “Mrs.  Boffin  urged  me  to 
do  so,  in  order  that  I might  give  her  my  small 
report — it’s  not  worth  any  thing,  Mr.  Rokesmith, 
except  for  it's  being  a woman’s — which  indeed 
with  you  may  be  a fresh  reason  for  it’s  being 
worth  nothing — of  Lizzie  Hexam." 


44 Mr.  Boffin,"  said  the  Secretary,  “directed 
me  to  come  for  the  same  purpose.” 

As  they  spoke  they  were  leaving  the  little 
street  and  emerging  on  the  wooded  landscape  by 
the  river. 

44  You  think  well  of  her,  Mr.  Rokesmith  ?” 
pursued  Bella,  conscious  of  making  all  the  ad- 
vances. 

44 1 think  highly  of  her.” 

44 1 am  so  glad  of  that ! Something  quite  re- 
fined in  her  beauty,  is  there  not  ?" 

44  Her  appearance  is  very  striking." 

44  There  is  a shade  of  sadness  upon  her  that  is 
quite  touching.  At  least  I — I am  not  setting  up 
my  own  poor  opinion,  you  know,  Mr.  Roke- 
smith,” said  Bella,  excusing  and  explaining  her- 
self in  a pretty  shy  way;  “I  am  consulting 
you." 

44 1 noticed  that  sadness.  I hope  it  may  not, " 
said  the  Secretary  in  a lower  voice,  44  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  false  accusation  which  has  been  re- 
tracted." 

When  they  had  passed  on  a little  further  with- 
out speaking,  Bella,  after  stealing  a glance  or 
two  at  the  Secretary,  suddenly  said : 

44  Oh,  Mr.  Rokesmith,  don’t  be  hard  with  me, 
don’t  be  stern  with  me;  be  magnanimous!  I 
want  to  talk  with  you  on  equal  terms.” 

The  Secretary  as  suddenly  brightened,  and 
returned : 44  Upon  my  honor  I had  no  thought 
but  for  you.  I forced  myself  to  be  constrained, 
lest  you  might  misinterpret  my  being  more  natu- 
ral. There.  It’s  gone." 

44  Thank  yon,"  said  Bella,  holding  out  her  lit- 
tle hand.  “Forgive  me." 

44  No !"  cried  the  Secretary,  eagerly.  44  For- 
give meT  For  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  they  were  prettier  in  his  sight  (though  they 
smote  him  on  the  heart  rather  reproachfully 
too)  than  any  other  glitter  in  the  world. 

When  they  had  walked  a little  further : 

44  You  were  going  to  speak  to  me,"  said  the 
Secretary,  with  the  shadow  so  long  on  him  quite 
thrown  off  and  cast  away,  44  about  Lizzie  Hex- 
am. So  was  I going  to  speak  to  you,  if  I could 
have  begun." 

44  Now  that  you  can  begin,  Sir,”  returned  Bel- 
la, with  a look  as  if  she  italicized  the  word  by 
putting  one  of  her  dimples  under  it,  44  what  were 
you  going  to  say?" 

“You  remember,  of  course,  that  in  her  short 
letter  to  Mrs.  Boffin — short,  but  containing  ev- 
ery thing  to  the  purpose — she  stipulated  that 
either  her  name,  or  else  her  place  of  residence, 
must  be  kept  strictly  a secret  among  us." 

Bella  nodded  Yes. 

“It  is  my  duty  to  find  out  why  she  made  that 
stipulation.  I have  it  in  charge  from  Mr.  Boffin 
to  discover,  and  I am  very  desirous  for  myself 
to#  discover,  whether  that  retracted  accusation 
still  leaves  any  stain  upon  her.  I mean  whether 
it  places  her  at  any  disadvantage  toward  any 
one,  even  toward  herself." 

44  Yes,*’  said  Bella,  nodding  thoughtfully ; 44 1 
understand.  That  seems  wise  and  considerate.” 
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4‘  You  may  not  have  noticed,  Miss  Wilfer,  that 
she  has  the  same  kind  of  interest  in  you  that  you 
hare  in  her.  Just  as  you  are  attracted  by  her 
beaut — by  her  appearance  and  manner,  she  is 
attracted  by  yours.” 

“I  certainly  have  not  noticed  it,”  returned 
Bella,  again  italicizing  with  the  dimple,  “and  I 
should  have  given  her  credit  for — ” 

The  Secretary  with  a smile  held  up  his  hand, 
so  plainly  interposing  “not  for  better  taste”  that 
Bella’s  color  deepened  over  the  little  piece  of 
coquetry  she  was  checked  in. 

“And  80,”  resumed  the  Secretary,  “if  you 
would  speak  with  her  alone  before  we  go  away 
from  here,  I feel  quite  sure  that  a natural  and 
easy  confidence  would  arise  between  you.  Of 
course  you  would  not  be  asked  to  betray  it ; and 
of  course  you  would  not,  if  you  were.  But  if 
you  do  not  object  to  put  this  question  to  her — to 
ascertain  for  us  her  own  feeling  in  this  one  matter 
— you  can  do  so  at  a far  greater  advantage  than  I 
or  any  else  could.  Mr.  Boffin  is  anxious  on  the 
subject.  And  I am,”  added  the  Secretary  after 
a moment,  “ for  a special  reason,  very  anxious.” 

“I  shall  be  happy,  Mr.  Rokesmith,”  returned 
Bella,  to  be  of  the  least  use  ; for  I feel,  after  the 
serious  scene  of  to-day,  that  I am  useless  enough 
in  this  world.” 

“Don’t  say  that,”  urged  the  Secretary. 

44 Oh,  but  I mean  that,”  said  Bella,  raising 
her  eyebrows. 

“ No  one  is  useless  in  this  world,”  retorted  the 
Secretary,  “who  lightens  the  burden  of  it  for 
any  one  else.” 

“ But  I assure  you  I don't,  Mr.  Rokesmith,” 
said  Bella,  half  crying. 

“ Not  for  your  father  ?” 

44  Dear,  loving,  self-forgetting,  easily-satisfied 
Pa ! Oh  yes ! He  thinks  so.” 

“ It  is  enough  if  he  only  thinks  so,”  said  the 
Secretary.  “ Excuse  the  interruption : I don’t 
like  to  hear  you  depreciate  yourself.” 

41  But  you  once  depreciated  me,  Sir,”  thought 
Bella,  pouting,  44  and  I hope  you  may  be  satis- 
fied with  the  consequences  you  brought  upon 
your  head !”  However,  she  said  nothing  to  that 
purpose  ; she  even  said  something  to  a different 
purpose. 

“Mr.  Rokesmith,  it  seems  so  long  since  we 
spoke  together  naturally,  that  I am  embarrassed 
in  approaching  another  subject.  Mr.  Boffin. 
You  know  I am  very  grateful  to  him ; don’t 
you  ? You  know  I feel  a true  respect  for  him, 
and  am  bound  to  him  by  the  strong  ties  of  his 
own  generosity ; now  don’t  you  ?” 

44  Unquestionably.  And  also  that  you  are  his 
favorite  companion.” 

“That  makes  it,”  said  Bella,  “60  very  diffi- 
cult to  speak  of  him.  But — Does  he  treat 
you  well?” 

44  You  see  how  he  treats  me,”  the  Secretary 
answered,  with  a patient  and  yet  proud  air. 

“Yes,  and  I see  it  with  pain,”  said  Bella, 
very  energetically. 

The  Secretary  gave  her  such  a radiant  look, 


that  if  he  had  thanked  her  a hundred  times  he 
could  not  have  said  as  much  as  the  look  said. 

“I  see  it  with  pain,”  repeated  Bella,  “and  it 
often  makes  me  miserable.  Miserable,  because 
I can  not  bear  to  be  supposed  to  approve  of  it, 
or  have  any  indirect  share  in  it.  Miserable,  be- 
cause I can  not  bear  to  be  forced  to  admit  to 
myself  that  Fortune  is  spoiling  Mr.  Boffin.” 

“Miss  Wilfer,”  said  the  Secretary,  with  a 
beaming  face,  “if  you  could  know  with  what 
delight  I make  the  discovery  that  Fortune  is  not 
spoiling  you , you  would  know  that  it  more  than 
compensates  me  for  any  slight  at  any  other 
hands.” 

“Oh,  don’t  speak  of  me,”  said  Bella,  giving 
herself  an  impatient  little  slap  with  her  glove. 
“You  don’t  know  me  as  well  as — ” 

“ As  you  know  yourself?”  suggested  the  Sec- 
retary, finding  that  stopped.  “ Do  you  know 
yourself?” 

“ I know  quite  enough  of  myself,”  said  Bella, 
with  a charming  air  of  being  inclined  to  give 
herself  up  as  a bad  job,  44  and  I don’t  improve 
upon  acquaintance.  But  Mr.  Boffin.” 

44  That  Mr.  Boffin's  manner  to  me,  or  consid- 
eration for  me,  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,”  ob- 
served the  Secretary,  “must  be  admitted.  It 
is  too  plain  to  bo  denied.” 

“Are  you  disposed  to  deny  it,  Mr.  Roke- 
smith?” asked  Bella,  with  a look  of  wonder. 

44  Ought  I not  to  be  glad  to  do  so,  if  I could  ; 
though  it  were  only  for  my  own  sake  ?” 

4 4 Truly,”  returned  Bella,  “it  must  try  you 
very  much,  and — you  must  please  promise  me 
that  you  won’t  take  ill  what  I am  going  to  add, 
Mr.  Rokesmith  ?” 

44 1 promise  it  with  all  my  heart” 

44 — And  it  must  sometimes,  I should  think,” 
said  Bella,  hesitating,  “a  little  lower  you  in 
your  own  estimation  ?” 

Assenting  with  a movememt  of  his  head, 
though  not  at  all  looking  as  if  it  did,  the  Secre- 
tary replied : 

44 1 have  very  strong  reasons,  Miss  Wilfer,  for 
bearing  with  the  drawbacks  of  my  position  in 
the  house  we  both  inhabit.  Believe  that  they 
are  not  all  mercenary,  although  I have,  through 
a series  of  strange  fatalities,  faded  out  of  my 
place  in  life.  If  what  you  see  with  such  a 
gracious  and  good  sympathy  is  calculated  to 
rouse  my  pride,  there  are  other  considerations 
(and  those  you  do  not  see)  urging  me  to  quiet 
endurance.  The  latter  are  l*y  far  the  stron- 
ger.” 

44 1 think  I have  noticed,  Mr.  Rokesmith,” 
8a id  Bella,  looking  at  him  with  curiosity,  as  not 
quite  making  him  out,  44  that  you  repress  your- 
self, and  force  yourself,  to  act  a passive  part.” 

44  You  are  right.  I repress  myself  and  force 
myself  to  act  a part.  It  is  not  in  tameness  of 
spirit  that  I submit.  I have  a settled  purpose.” 

44  And  a good  one,  I hope,”  said  Bella. 

“And  a good  one,  I hope,”  he  answered, 
looking  steadily  at  her. 

44  Sometimes  I have  fancied,  Sir,”  said  Bella, 
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taming  away  her  eyes,  “ that  your  great  regard 
for  Mrs.  Boffin  is  a very  powerful  motive  with 
you.” 

“ You  are  right  again ; it  is.  I would  do  any 
thing  for  her,  bear  any  thing  for  her.  There 
are  no  words  to  express  how  1 esteem  that  good, 
good  woman.” 

“As  I do  too!  May  I ask  you  one  thing 
more,  Mr.  Rokesmith  ?” 

“Any  thing  more.” 

“ Of  course  you  see  that  she  really  suffers 
when  Mr.  Boffin  shows  how  he  is  changing  ?” 

“I  see  it,  every  day,  as  you  see  it,  and  am 
grieved  to  give  her  pain.” 

“To  give  her  pain?”  said  Bella,  repeating 
the  phrase  quickly,  with  hef  eyebrows  raised. 

“ I am  generally  the  unfortunate  cause  of  it.” 

“ Perhaps  she  says  to  you,  as  she  often  says 
to  me,  that  he  is  the  best  of  men,  in  spite  of 
all.” 

“I  often  overhear  her,  in  her  honest  and 
beautiful  devotion  to  him,  saying  so  to  you,” 
returned  the  Secretary,  with  the  same  steady 
look,  “ but  I can  not  assert  that  she  ever  says  so 
to  me.” 

Bella  met  the  steady  look  for  a moment  with 
a wistful,  musing  little  look  of  her  own,  and 
then,  nodding  her  pretty  head  several  times,  like 
a dimpled  philosopher  (of  the  very  best  school) 
who  was  moralizing  on  Life,  heaved  a little  sigh, 
and  gave  up  things  in  general  for  a bad  job,  as 
she  had  previously  been  inclined  to  give  up  her- 
self. 

But  for  all  that  they  had  a very  pleasant 
walk.  The  trees  were  bare  of  leaves,  and  the 
river  was  bare  of  water-lilies ; but  the  sky  was 
not  bare  of  its  beautiful  blue,  and  the  water  re- 
flected it,  and  a delicious  wind  ran  with  the 
stream,  touching  the  surface  crisply.  Perhaps 
the  old  mirror  was  never  yet  made  by  human 
hands,  which,  if  all  the  images  it  has  in  its  time 
reflected  could  pass  across  its  surface  again, 
would  fail  to  reveal  sone  scene  of  horror  or  dis- 
tress. But  the  great  serene  mirror  of  the  river 
seemed  as  if  it  might  have  reproduced  all  it  had 
ever  reflected  between  those  placid  banks,  and 
brought  nothing  to  the  light  save  what  was 
peaceful,  pastoral,  and  blooming. 

So,  they  walked,  speaking  of  the  newly  filled- 
up  grave,  and  of  Johnny,  and  of  many  things. 
So,  on  their  return,  they  met  brisk  Mrs.  Milvey 
coming  to  seek  them,  with  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gence that  there  was  no  fear  for  the  village 
children,  there  being  a Christian  school  ifl  the 
village,  and  no  worse  Judaical  interference  with 
it  than  to  plant  its  garden.  So,  they  got  back 
to  the  village  as  Lizzie  Hexam  was  coming  from 
the  paper-mill,  and  Bella  detached  herself  to 
speak  with  her  in  her  own  home. 

“ I am  afraid  it  is  a poor  room  for  you,”  said 
Lizzie,  with  a smile  of  welcome,  as  Bhe  offered 
the  post  of  honor  by  the  fireside. 

“ Not  so  poor  as  you  think,  my  dear,”  returned 
Bella,  “if  you  knew  all.”  Indeed,  though  at- 
tained by  some  wonderful  winding  narrow  stairs, 


which  seemed  to  have  been  erected  in  a pure 
white  chimney,  and  though  very  low  in  the  ceil- 
ing, and  very  rugged  in  the  floor,  and  rather 
blinking  as  to  the  proportions  of  its  lattice  win- 
dow, it  was  a pleasanter  room  than  that  despised 
chamber  once  at  home,  in  which  Bella  had  first 
bemoaned  the  miseries  of  taking  lodgers. 

The  day  was  closing  as  the  two  girls  looked 
at  one  another  by  the  fireside.  The  dusky  room 
was  lighted  by  the  fire.  The  grate  might  have 
been  the  old  brazier,  and  the  glow  might  have 
been  the  old  hollow  down  by  the  flare. 

“It’s  quite  new  to  me,”  said  Lizzie,  “to  bo 
visited  by  a lady  so  nearly  of  my  own  age,  and 
so  pretty,  as  you.  It’s  a pleasure  to  me  to  look 
at  you.” 

“I  have  nothing  left  to  begin  with,”  returned 
Bella,  blushing,  “because  I was  going  to  say 
that  it  was  a pleasure  to  me  to  look  at  you,  Liz- 
zie. But  we  can  begin  without  a beginning, 
can’t  we  ?” 

Lizzie  took  the  pretty  little  hand  that  was  held 
out  in  as  pretty  a little  frankness. 

“Now,  dear,”  said  Bella,  drawing  her  chair 
a little  nearer,  and  taking  Lizzie’s  arm  as  if 
they  were  going  out  for  a walk,  “I  am  com- 
missioned with  something  to  say,  and  I dare  say 
I shall  say  it  wrong,  but  I won’t  if  I can  help 
it.  It  is  in  reference  to  your  letter  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Boffin,  and  this  is  what  it  is.  Let  me  see. 
Oh  yes ! This  is  what  it  is.” 

With  this  exordium  Bella  set  forth  that  re- 
quest of  Lizzie’s  touching  secrecy,  and  delicately 
spoke  of  that  false  accusation  and  its  retracta- 
tion, and  asked  might  she  beg  to  be  informed 
whether  it  had  any  bearing,  near  or  remote,  on 
such  request.  “I  feel,  my  dear,”  said  Bella, 
quite  amazing  herself  by  the  business-like  man- 
ner in  which  she  was  getting  on,  “ that  the  sub- 
ject must  be  a painful  one  to  you,  but  I am 
mixed  up  in  it  also ; for — I don’t  know  whether 
you  may  know  it  or  suspect  it — I am  the  willed- 
away  girl  who  was  to  have  been  married  to  the 
unfortunate  gentleman,  if  he  had  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  me.  So  I was  dragged  into  the  sub- 
ject without  my  consent,  and  you  were  dragged 
into  it  without  your  consent,  and  there  is  very 
little  to  choose  between  us.” 

“I  had  no  doubt,”  said  Lizzie,  “that  you 
were  the  Miss  Wilfer  I have  often  heard  named. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  my  unknown  friend  is  ?” 

“Unknown  friend,  my  dear?”  said  Bella. 

“Who  caused  the  charge  against  poor  father 
to  be  contradicted,  and  sent  me  the  written 
paper.” 

Bella  had  never  heard  of  him.  Had  no  no- 
tion who  he  was. 

“I  should  have  been  glad  to  thank  him,”  re- 
turned Lizzie.  “ He  has  done  a great  deal  for 
me.  I must  hope  that  he  will  let  me  thank  him 
some  day.  You  asked  me  has  it  any  thing  to 
do — ” 

“It  or  the  accusation  itself,”  Bella  put  in. 

“Yes.  Has  either  any  thing  to  do  with  my 
wishing  to  live  quite  secret  and  retired  here?  No.” 
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As  Lizzie  Hcxam  shook  her  head  in  giving 
thi3  reply  and  as  her  glance  sought  the  fire,  there 
was  a quiet  resolution  in  her  folded  hands,  not 
lost  on  Bella’s  bright  eyes, 

'•  Have  you  lived  much  alone?”  asked  Bella. 

“Yes.  It’s  nothing  new  to  me.  I used  to 
be  always  alone  many  hoars  together,  in  the 
day  and  in  the  night,  when  poor  father  was 
alive.” 

“ You  have  a brother,  I have  been  told.” 

41 1 have  a brother,  but  he  is  not  friendly  with 
me.  He  ia  a very  good  boy  though,  and  has 
raised  himself  by  his  industry.  I don’t  complain 
of  him” 

As  she  said  it,  with  her  eyes  upon  the  tire- 
glow*  there  was  an  instantaneous  escape  of  dis- 


tress into  her  face.  Bella  seized  the  moment  to 
touch  her  hand. 

“Lizzie,  I wish  you  would  tell  me  whether 
you  have  any  friend  of  your  own  sex  and  age.” 

‘•'I  have  lived  that  lonely  kind  of  life  that  I 
have  never  had  one,”  was  the  answer. 

• 4 Nor  I neither,”  said  Bella.  if  Not  that  my 
life  has  been  lonely,  fur  I could  have  sometimes 
wished  it  lonelier,  instead  of  having  Ma  going 
on  like  the  Tragic  Muse  with  a faee-nehe  in 
majestic  corners,  and  Lawy  being  spiteful — 
though  of  course  I am  very  fond  of  them  both. 
I wish  you  could  make  a friend  of  me,  Lizzie. 
Do  you  think  you  could?  I have  no  more  of 
what  they  call  character,  my  dear,  than  a cana- 
ry-bird, but  I know  I tun  trust-wortby.” 
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The  wayward,  playful,  affectionate  nature, 
giddy  for  want  of  the  weight  of  some  sustaining 
purpose,  and  capricious  because  it  was  always 
fluttering  among  little  things,  was  yet  a capti- 
vating one.  To  Lizzie  it  was  so  new,  so  pretty, 
at  once  so  womanly  and  so  childish,  that  it  won 
her  completely.  And  when  Bella  said  again, 
“Do  you  think  you  could,  Lizzie?”  with  her 
eyebrows  raised,  her  head  inquiringly  on  one 
side,  and  an  odd  doubt  about  it  in  her  own  bo- 
som, Lizzie  showed  beyond  all  question  that  she 
thought  she  could. 

“Tell  me,  my  dear,”  said  Bella,  “ what  is  the 
matter,  and  why  you  live  like  this.” 

Lizzie  presently  began,  by  way  of  prelude, 
“You  must  have  many  lovers — ” when  Bella 
checked  her  with  a little  scream  of  astonish- 
ment. 

“ My  dear,  I haven’t  one.” 

“ Not  one?” 

“Well!  Perhaps  one,”  said  Bella.  “I  am 
sure  I don't  know.  I had  one,  but  what  he  may 
think  about  it  at  the  present  time  I can’t  say. 
Perhaps  I have  half  a one  (of  course  I don’t 
count  that  Idiot,  George  Sampson).  However, 
never  mind  me.  I want  to  hear  about  you.” 

“ There  is  a certain  man,”  said  Lizzie,  “ a 
passionate  and  angry  man,  who  says  he  loves 
me,  and  who  I must  believe  does  love  me.  He 
is  the  friend  of  my  brother.  I shrank  from  him 
within  myself  when  my  brother  first  brought  him 
to  me ; but  the  last  time  I saw  him  he  terrified 
me  more  than  I can  say.”  There  she  stopped. 

“Did  you  come  here  to  escape  from  him, 
Lizzie  ?” 

“ I came  here  immediately  after  he  so  alarm- 
ed me.” 

“ Are  you  afraid  of  him  here?” 

“I  am  not  timid  generally,  but  I am  always 
afraid  of  him.  I am  afraid  to  see  a newspaper, 
or  to  hear  a word  spoken  of  what  is  done  in 
London,  lest  he  should  have  done  some  violence.” 

“Then  you  are  not  afraid  of  him  for  yourself, 
dear?”  said  Bella,  after  pondering  on  the  words. 

“ I should  be  even  that,  if  I met  him  about 
here.  I look  round  for  him  always,  as  I pass  to 
and  fro  at  night.” 

“Are  you  afraid  of  any  thing  he  may  do  to 
himself  in  London,  my  dear?” 

“No.  He  might  be  fierce  enough  even  to  do 
some  violence  to  himself,  but  I don’t  think  of 
that.” 

“Then  it  would  almost  seem,  dear,”  said 
Bella,  quaintly,  “as  if  there  must  be  somebody 
else?” 

Lizzie  put  her  hands  before  her  face  for  a 
moment  before  replying:  “The  words  are  al- 
ways in  my  ears,  and  the  blow  he  struck  upon  a 
stone-wall  as  he  said  them  is  always  before  my 
eyes.  I have  tried  hard  to  think  it  not  worth 
remembering,  but  I can  not  make  so  little  of  it. 
His  hand  was  trickling  down  with  blood  as  he 
said  to  me,  ‘Then  I hope  that  I may  never  kill 
him!’” 

Rather  startled,  Bella  made  and  clasped  a gir- 
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die  of  her  arms  round  Lizzie’s  waist,  and  then 
asked  quietly,  in  a soft  voice,  as  they  both  looked 
at  the  fire : 

“ Kill  him  ! Is  this  man  so  jealous,  then  ?” 

“ Of  a gentleman,”  said  Lizzie.  “ — I hardly 
know  how  to  tell  you — of  a gentleman  far  above 
me  and  my  way  of  life,  who  broke  father’s  death 
to  me,  and  has  shown  an  interest  in  me  since.” 

“ Does  he  love  you  ?” 

Lizzie  shook  her  head. 

“Does  he  admire  you?” 

Lizzie  ceased  to  shake  her  head,  and  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  living  girdle. 

“Is  it  through  his  influence  that  you  came 
here?” 

“ O no ! And  of  all  the  world  I wouldn’t  have 
him  know  that  I am  here,  or  get  the  least  clew 
where  to  find  me.” 

“Lizzie,  dear!  Why?”  asked  Bella,  in  amaze- 
ment at  this  burst.  But  then  quickly  added, 
reading  Lizzie’s  face:  “No.  Don’t  say  why. 

That  was  a foolish  question  of  mine.  I sec,  I 
see.” 

There  was  silence  between  them.  Lizzie, 
with  a drooping  head,  glanced  down  at  the  glow 
in  the  fire  where  her  first  fancies  had  been  nursed, 
and  her  first  escape  made  from  the  grim  life  out 
of  which  she  had  plucked  her  brother,  foresee- 
ing her  reward. 

“You  know  all  now,”  she  said,  raising  her 
eyes  to  Bella’s.  “There  is  nothing  left  out. 

This  is  my  reason  for  living  secret  here,  with 
the  aid  of  a good  old  man  wrho  is  my  true  friend. 

For  a short  part  of  my  life  at  home  with  father 
I knew  of  things— don’t  ask  me  what — that  I set 
my  face  against,  and  tried  to  better.  I don’t 
think  I could  have  done  more,  then,  without  let- 
ting my  hold  on  father  go ; but  they  sometimes 
lie  heavy  on  my  mind.  By  doing  all  for  the 
best,  I hope  I may  wear  them  out.” 

“And  wear  out  too,”  said  Bella,  soothingly, 

“ this  weakness,  Lizzie,  in  favor  of  one  who  is 
not  worthy  of  it.” 

“No.  I don’t  want  to  wear  that  out,”  was 
the  flushed  reply,  “nor  do  I want  to  believe, 
nor  do  I believe,  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  it. 

What  should  I gain  by  that,  and  how  much 
should  I lose !” 

Bella's  expressive  little  eyebrows  remonstrated 
with  the  fire  for  some  short  time  before  she  re- 
joined : 

“Don’t  think  that  I press  you,  Lizzie;  but 
wouldn’t  you  gain  in  peace,  and  hope,  and  even 
in  freedom  ? Wouldn’t  it  be  better  not  to  live  a 
secret  life  in  hiding,  and  not  to  be  shut  out  from 
your  natural  and  wholesome  prospects?  For- 
give my  asking  you,  would  that  be  no  gain  ?” 

“Does  a woman’s  heart  that — that  has  that 
weakness  in  it  which  you  have  spoken  of,”  re- 
turned Lizzie,  “seek  to  gain  any  thing?” 

The  question  was  so  directly  at  variance  with 
Bella’s  views  in  life,  as  set  forth  to  her  father, 
that  she  said,  internally,  “ There,  you  little  mer- 
cenary wretch ! Do  yon  hear  that  ? Ain’t  you 
ashamed  of  yourself?”  and  unclasped  the  girdle 
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with  a threatening  stamp  of  the  foot,  the  wretch- 
ed creature  protested  with  a whine. 

“Pay  five  shillings  for  you  indeed!”  Miss 
Wren  proceeded;  uhow  many  hours  do  you 
suppose  it  costs  me  to  earn  five  shillings,  you  in- 
famous boy  ? — Don't  cry  like  that,  or  I’ll  throw 
a doll  at  you.  Pay  five  shillings  fine  for  you  in- 
deed. Fine  in  more  ways  than  one,  I think! 
I’d  give  the  dustman  five  shillings  to  carry  you 
off  in  the  dust  cart.” 

“No,  no,”  pleaded  the  absurd  creature. 
“Please!” 

“ He's  enough  to  break  his  mother’s  heart,  is 
this  boy,”  said  Miss  Wren,  half  appealing  to 
Eugene.  “ I wish  I had  never  brought  him  up. 
He’d  be  sharper  than  a serpent’s  tooth,  if  he 
wasn’t  as  dull  as  ditch  water.  Look  at  him. 
There’s  a pretty  object  for  a parent’s  eyes !” 

Assuredly,  in  his  worse  than  sw  inish  state  (for 
swine  at  least  fatten  on  their  guzzling,  and  make 
themselves  good  to  eat),  he  was  a pretty  object 
for  any  eyes. 

“A  muddling  and  a swipey  old  child,”  said 
Miss  Wren,  rating  him  with  great  severity,  “fit 
for  nothing  but  to  be  preserved  in  the  liquor  that 
destroys  him,  and  put  in  a great  glass  bottle  as 
a sight  for  other  swipey  children  of  his  own  pat- 
tern— if  he  has  no  consideration  for  his  liver,  has 
he  none  for  his  mother  ?” 

“Yes.  Deration,  oh  don’t!”  cried  the  sub- 
ject of  these  angry  remarks. 

“Oh  don’t  and  oh  don’t,”  pursued  Miss  Wren. 
“It’s  oh  do  and  oh  do.  And  why  do  you ?” 

“Won’t  do  so  any  more.  Won’t  indeed. 
Pray !” 

“There!”  said  Miss  Wren,  covering  her  eyes 
with  her  hand.  “ I can’t  bear  to  look  at  you. 
Go  up  stairs  and  get  me  my  bonnet  and  shawl. 
Make  yourself  useful  in  some  way,  bad  boy,  and 
let  me  have  your  room  instead  of  your  company 
for  one  half  minute.” 

Obeying  her,  he  shambled  out,  and  Eugene 
Wrayburn  saw  the  tears  exude  from  between 
the  little  creature's  fingers  as  she  kept  her  hand 
before  her  eyes.  He  was  sorry,  but  his  sympa- 
thy did  not  move  his  carelessness  to  do  any  thing 
but  feel  sorry. 

“I’m  going  to  the  Italian  Opera  to  try  on,” 
said  Miss  Wren,  taking  away  her  hand  after  a 
little  while,  and  laughing  satirically  to  hide  that 
she  had  been  crying ; “ I must  see  your  back 
before  I go,  Mr.  Wrayburn.  Let  me  first  tell 
you,  once  for  all,  that  it’s  of  no  use  your  paying 
visits  to  me.  You  wouldn’t  get  what  you  want 
of  me,  no,  not  if  you  brought  pincers  with  you 
to  tear  it  out.” 

“Are  you  so  obstinate  on  the  subject  of  a 
doll’s  dress  for  my  godchild  ?” 

“ Ah  !”  returned  Miss  Wren,  with  a hitch  of 
her  chin,  “ I am  so  obstinate.  And  of  course 
it’s  on  the  subject  of  a doll’s  dress— or  address — 
whichever  you  like.  Get  along  and  give  it  up !” 

Her  degraded  charge  had  come  back,  and 
was  standing  behind  her  with  the  bonnet  and 
shawl 


“ Give  ’em  to  me  and  get  back  into  your  cor- 
ner, you  naughty  old  thing  !”  said  Miss  Wren, 
as  she  turned  and  espied  him.  “No,  no,  I 
won't  have  your  help.  Go  into  your  comer, 
this  minute!” 

The  miserable  man,  feebly  rubbing  the  back 
of  his  faltering  hands  downward  from  the  wrists, 
shuffled  on  to  his  post  of  disgrace ; but  not  with- 
out a curious  glance  at  Eugene  in  passing  him, 
accompanied  with  what  seemed  as  if  it  might 
have  been  an  action  of  his  elbow,  if  any  action 
of  any  limb  or  joint  he  had  would  have  an- 
swered truly  to  his  will.  Taking  no  more  par- 
ticular notice  of  him  than  instinctively  falling 
away  from  the  disagreeable  contact,  Eugene, 
with  a lazy  compliment  or  so  to  Miss  Wren, 
begged  leave  to  light  his  cigar,  and  departed. 

“Now  you  prodigal  old  son,”  said  Jenny, 
shaking  her  head  and  her  emphatic  little  fore- 
finger at  her  burden,  “you  sit  there  till  I come 
back.  You  dare  to  move  out  of  your  corner  for 
a single  instant  while  I’m  gone,  and  I’ll  know 
the  reason  why.” 

With  this  admonition  she  blew  her  work  can- 
dles out,  leaving  him  to  the  light  of  the  fire,  and, 
taking  her  big  door-key  in  her  pocket  and  her 
crutch-stick  in  her  hand,  marched  off. 

Eugene  lounged  slowly  toward  the  Temple, 
smoking  his  cigar,  but  saw  no  more  of  the  dolls' 
dress-maker,  through  the  accident  of  their  taking 
opposite  sides  qf  the  street.  He  lounged  along 
moodily,  and  stopped  at  Charing  Cross  to  look 
about  him,  with  as  little  interest  in  the  crowd  as 
any  man  might  take,  and  was  lounging  on  again, 
when  a most  unexpected  object  caught  his  eyes. 

No  less  an  object  than  Jenny  Wren’s  bad  boy 
tiying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  cross  the  road. 

A more  ridiculous  and  feeble  spectacle  than 
this  tottering  wretch  making  unsteady  sallies 
into  the  roadway,  aud  as  often  staggering  back 
again,  oppressed  by  terrors  of  vehicles  that  were 
a long  way  off  or  were  nowhere,  the  streets  could 
not  have  shown.  Over  and  over  again,  when 
the  course  was  perfectly  clear,  he  set  out,  got 
half-way,  described  a loop,  turned,  and  went 
back  again,  when  he  might  have  crossed  and  re- 
crossed half  a dozen  times.  Then  he  would 
stand  shivering  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement, 
looking  up  the  street  and  looking  down,  while 
scores  of  people  jostled  him,  and  crossed,  and 
went  on.  Stimulated  in  course  of  time  by  the 
sight  of  so  many  successes,  he  would  make  an- 
other sally,  make  another  loop,  would  all  but 
have  his  foot  on  the  opposite  pavement,  would 
see  or  imagine  something  coming,  and  would 
stagger  back  again.  There,  he  would  stand 
making  spasmodic  preparations  as  if  for  a great 
leap,  and  at  last  would  decide  on  a start  at  pre- 
cisely the  wrong  moment,  and  would1  ba  roared 
at  by  drivers,  and  would  shrink  back  once  more, 
and  stand  in  the  old  spot  shivering,  with  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  to  go  through  again. 

“It  strikes  me,”  remarked  Eugene,  coolly, 
after  watching  him  for  some  minutes,  “ that  my 
friend  is  likely  to  be  rather  behind  time  if  he 
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has  any  appointment  on  hand.”  With  which 
remark  he  strolled  on,  and  took  no  further 
thought  of  him. 

Lightwood  was  at  home  when  he  got  to  the 
Chambers,  and  had  dined  alone  there.  Eugene 
drew  a chair  to  the  fire  by  which  he  was  having 
his  wine  and  reading  the  evening  paper,  and 
brought  a glass,  and  filled  it  for  good  fellow- 
ship's sake. 

“ My  dear  Mortimer,  yon  are  the  express  pic- 
ture of  contented  industry,  reposing  (on  credit) 
after  the  virtuous  labors  of  the  day.” 

“My  dear  Eugene,  you  are  the  express  pic- 
ture of  discontented  idleness  not  reposing  at  all. 
Where  have  you  been  ?” 

“I  have  been,”  replied  Wray  burn,  “ — about 
town.  I have  turned  up  at  the  present  juncture 
with  the  intention  of  consulting  my  highly  intel- 
ligent and  respected  solicitor  on  the  position  of 
my  affairs.” 

“Your  highly  intelligent  and  respected  solic- 
itor is  of  opinion  that  your  affairs  are  in  a bad 
way,  Eugene.” 

“Though  whether,”  said  Eugene,  thought- 
fully, “that  can  be  intelligently  said,  now,  of 
the  affairs  of  a client  who  has  nothing  to  lose 
and  who  can  not  possibly  be  made  to  pay,  may 
bo  open  to  question.” 

“ You  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
Eugene.” 

“My  dear  boy,”  returned  the  debtor,  very 
composedly  taking  up  his  glass,  “having  pre- 
viously fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
Christians,  I can  bear  it  with  philosophy.” 

“I  have  had  an  interview  to-day,  Eugene, 
with  a Jew,  who  seems  determined  to  press  us 
hard.  Quite  a Shylock,  and  quite  a Patriarch. 
A picturesque  gray-headed  and  gray-bearded  old 
Jew,  in  a shovel-hat  and  gaberdine.” 

“Not,”  said  Eugene,  pausing  in  setting  down 
his  glass,  “surely  not  my  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Aaron  ?” 

“ He  calls  himself  Mr.  Riah.” 

“By-the-by,”  said  Eugene,  “it  comes  into 
my  mind  that — no  doubt  with  an  instinctive  de- 
sire to  receive  him  into  the  bosom  of  our  Church 
— I gave  him  the  name  of  Aaron !” 

“ Eugene,  Eugene,”  returned  Lightwood, 4 4 you 
are  more  ridiculous  than  usual.  Say  what  you 
mean.” 

“Merely,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I have  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  a speaking  acquaintance 
with  such  a Patriarch  as  you  describe,  and  that 
I address  him  as  Mr.  Aaron,  because  it  appears 
to  me  Hebraic,  expressive,  appropriate,  and  com- 
plimentary. Notwithstanding  which  strong  rea- 
sons for  its  being  his  name,  it  may  not  be  his 
name.” 

“I  believe  you  are  the  absurdest  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,”  said  Lightwood,  laughing. 

“Not  at  all,  I assure  you.  Did  he  mention 
that  he  knew  me?” 

“He  did  not.  He  only  said  of  yon  that  he 
expected  to  be  paid  by  you.” 

“ Which  looks,”  remarked  Eugene,  with  much 


gravity,  “like  not  knowing  me.  I hope  it  may 
not  be  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Aaron,  for,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mortimer,  I doubt  he  may  have 
a prepossession  against  me.  I strongly  suspect 
him  of  having  had  a hand  in  spiriting  away 
Lizzie.” 

“Every  tfyitig,”  returned  Lightwood,  impa- 
tiently, “ seems,  by  a fatality,  to  bring  us  round 
to  Lizzie.  c About  town1  meant  about  Lizzie, 
just  now,  Eugene.” 

“My  solicitor,  do  you  know,”  observed  Eu- 
gene, turning  round  to  the  furniture,  “is  a man 
of  infinite  discernment !” 

“Did  it  not,  Eugene?” 

“Yes  it  did,  Mortimer.” 

“And  yet,  Eugene,  you  know  you  do  not 
really  care  for  her.” 

Eugene  Wraybum  rose,  and  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  stood  with  a foot  on  the  fender, 
indolently  rocking  his  body  and  looking  at  the 
fire.  After  a prolonged  pause  he  replied : “ I 
don't  know  that.  I must  ask  you  not  to  say 
that,  as  if  we  took  it  for  granted.” 

“But  if  you  do  care  for  her,  so  much  the 
more  should  you  leave  her  to  herself.” 

Having  again  paused  as  before,  Eugene  said : 
“ I don't  know  that  either.  But  tell  me.  Did 
you  ever  see  me  take  so  much  trouble  about  any 
thing  as  about  this  disappearance  of  here  ? I 
ask,  for  information.” 

“ My  dear  Eugene,  I wish  I ever  had !” 

“Then  you  have  not?  Just  so.  You  con- 
firm my  own  impression.  Does  that  look  as  if 
I cared  for  her?  I ask,  for  information.” 

“ I asked  you  for  information,  Eugene,”  said 
Mortimer,  reproachfully. 

“ Dear  boy,  I know  it,  but  I can't  give  it.  I 
thirst  for  information.  What  do  I mean?  If 
my  taking  so  much  trouble  to  recover  her  does 
not  mean  that  I care  for  her,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

4 If  Peter  Piper  picked  a peck  of  pickled  pepper, 
where's  the  peck,'  etc.  ?” 

Though  he  said  this  gayly,  he  said  it  with  a 
perplexed  and  inquisitifa  face,  as  if  he  actually 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  himself.  44  Look 
on  to  the  end — ■'*  Lightwood  was  beginning  to 
remonstrate,  when  he  caught  at  the  words : 

44  Ah ! See  now  I That's  exactly  what  I am 
capable  of  doing.  How  very  acute  you  are, 
Mortimer,  in  finding  my  weak  place!  When 
we  were  at  school  together  I got  up  my  lessons 
at  the  last  moment,  day  by  day  and  bit  by  bit ; 
now  we  are  ont  in  life  together,  I get  up  my 
lessons  in  the  same  way.  In  the  present  task  I 
have  not  got  beyond  this : I am  bent  on  finding 
Lizzie,  add  I mean  to  find  her,  and  I will  take 
any  means  of  finding  her  that  offer  themselves. 
Fair  means  or  fonl  means  are  all  alike  to  me.  * 
I ask  you  — for  information  — what  does  that 
mean  ? When  I have  found  her  I may  ask  you 
— also  for  information — what  do  I mean  now  ? 
But  it  would  be  premature  in  this  stage,  and  it's 
not  the  character  of  my  mind.” 

Lightwood  was  shaking  his  Mead  over  the  air 
with  which  his  friend  held  forth  thus — an  air  so 
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whimsically  open  and  argumentative  as  almost 
to  deprive  what  he  said  of  the  appearance  of 
evasion — when  a shuffling  was  heard  at  the  out- 
er door,  and  then  an  undecided  knock,  as  though 
some  hand  Vrere  groping  for  the  knocker?  “ The 
frolicsome  youth  of  the  neighborhood,”  said  Eu- 
gene, “whom  I should  be  delighted  to  pitch 
from  this  elevation  into  the  church-yard  below, 
without  any  intermediate  ceremonies,  have  prob- 
ably turned  the  lamp  out.  I am  on  duty  to- 
night, and  will  see  to  the  door.” 

His  friend  had  barely  had  time  to  recall  the 
unprecedented  gleam  of  determination  with 
which  he  had  spoken  of  finding  this  girl,  and 
which  had  faded  out  of  him  with  the  breath  of 
the  spoken  words,  when  Eugene  came  back, 
ushering  in  a most  disgraceful  shadow  of  a 
man,  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  and  clothed  in 
shabby  grease  and  smear. 

‘‘This  interesting  gentleman,”  said  Eugene, 
“is  the  son — the  occasionally  rather  trying  son, 
for  he  has  his  failings — of  a lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. My  dear  Mortimer — Mr.  Dolls.”  Eugene 
had  no  idea  what  his  name  was,  knowing  the 
little  dress-maker’s  to  be  assumed,  but  present- 
ed him  with  easy  confidence  under  the  first  ap- 
pellation that  his  associations  suggested. 

“I  gather,  my  dear  Mortimer,”  pursued  Eu- 
gene, as  Lightwood  stared  at  the  obscene  visitor, 
“ from  the  manner  of  Mr.  Dolls — which  is  oc- 
casionally complicated — that  he  desires  to  make 
some  communication  to  mo.  I have  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Dolls  that  you  and  I are  on  terms  of  con- 
fidence, and  have  requested  Mr.  Dolls  to  devel- 
op his  views  here.” 

The  wretched  object  being  much  embarrassed 
by  holding  what  remained  of  hishat,  Eugene  airily 
tossed  it  to  the  door  and  put  him  down  in  a chair. 

“ It  will  be  necessary,  I think,  ” he  observed, 
“ to  wind  up  Mr.  Dolls  before  any  thing  to  any 
mortal  purpose  can  be  got  out  of  him.  Brandy, 
Mr.  Dolls,  or—  ?” 

“Tbreepenn’orth  Rum,”  said  Mr.  Dolls. 

A judiciously  small  Quantity  of  the  spirit  was 
given  him  in  a wine-glass,  and  he  began  to  con- 
vey it  to  his  mouth  with  all  kinds  of  falterings 
and  gyrations  on  the  road. 

“ The  nerves  of  Mr.  Dolls,”  remarked  Eugene 
to  Lightwood,  “ are  considerably  unstrung.  And 
I deem  it  on  the  whole  expedient  to  fumigate 
Mr.  Dolls.” 

He  took  the  shovel  from  the  grate,  sprinkled 
a few  live  ashes  on  it,  and  from  a box  on  the 
chimney-piece  took  a few  pastiles,  which  he  set 
upon  them ; then  with  great  composure  began 
placidly  waving  the  shovel  in  front  of  Mr.  Dolls 
to  cut  him  off  from  his  company. 

“Lord  bless  my  soul,  Eugene!”  cried  Light- 
wood, laughing  again,  “what  a mad  fellow  you 
are ! Why  does  this  creature  come  to  see  you  ? ” 

“We  shall  hear,”  said  Wrayburn,  very  ob- 
servant of  his  face  withal.  “ Now  then.  Speak 
out.  Don’t  be  afraid.  State  your  business, 
Dolls.” 

“Mist  Wrayburn!”  said  the  visitor,  thickly 


and  huskily.  “ — 'Tis  Mist  Wrayburn,  ain’t?” 
With  a stupid  stare. 

“Of  course  it  is.  Look  at  me.  What  do 
you  want?” 

Mr.  Dolls  collapsed  in  his  chair  and  faintly 
said,  “ Threepenn’orth  Rum.” 

“Will  you  do  me  the  favor,  my  dear  Mor- 
timer, to  wind  np  Mr.  Dolls  again  ?”  said  Eu- 
gene. “I  am  occupied  with  the  fumigation.” 

A similar  quantity  was  poured  into  his  glass, 
and  he  got  it  to  his  lips  by  similar  circuitous 
ways.  Having  drunk  it,  Mr.  Dolls,  with  an 
evident  fear  of  running  down  again  unless  he 
made  haste,  proceeded  to  business. 

“ Mist  Wrayburn.  Tried  to  nudge  yon,  but 
you  wouldn’t.  You  want  that  drection.  You 
want  t’know  where  she  lives.  Do  you  Mist 
Wrayburn?” 

With  a glance  at  his  friend,  Eugene  replied  to 
the  question  sternly,  “I  do.” 

“I  am  er  man,”  said  Mr.  Dolls,  trying  to 
smite  himself  on  the  breast,  but  bringing  his 
hand  to  bear  upon  the  vicinity  of  his  eye,  “or 
do  it.  I am  er  man  er  do  it.” 

“What  are  you  the  man  to  do?”  demanded 
Eugene,  still  sternly. 

“ Er  give  up  that  drection.” 

“Have  you  got  it?” 

With  a most  laborious  attempt  at  pride  and 
dignity,  Mr.  Dolls  rolled  his  head  for  some  time, 
awakening  the  highest  expectations,  and  then 
answered,  as  if  it  were  the  happiest  point  that 
could  possibly  be  expected  of  him;  “No.” 

“What  do  you  mean  then?” 

Mr.  Dolls,  collapsing  in  the  drowsiest  man- 
ner after  his  late  intellectual  triumph,  replied : 
“ Threepenn’orth  Rum.”  . 

“Wind  him  up  again,  my  dear  Mortimer,” 
said  Wrayburn ; “wind  him  np  again.” 

“Eugene,  Eugene,”  urged  Lightwood  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  complied,  “can  you  stoop  to 
the  use  of  such  an  instrument  as  this?” 

“I  said,”  was  the  reply,  made  with  that  for- 
mer gleam  of  determination,  “that  I would 
find  her  out  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul.  These 
are  foul,  and  I’ll  take  them — if  I am  not  first 
tempted  to  break  the  head  of  Mr.  Dolls  with  the 
fumigator.  Can  you  get  the  direction?  Do 
you  mean  that?  Speak!  If  that’s  what  you 
have  come  for,  say  how  much  you  want.” 

“Ten  shillings — Threepenn’orths  Rum,”  said 
Mr.  Dolls. 

“You  shall  have  it.” 

“Fifteen  shillings — Threepenn’orths  Rum,” 
said  Mr.  Dolls,  making  an  attempt  to  stiffen 
himself. 

“ You  shall  have  it.  Stop  at  that.  How  will 
yon  get  the  direction  yon  talk  of?” 

“I  am  er  man,”  said  Mr.  Dolls,  with  majesty, 
“ or  get  it,  Sir.” 

“How  will  you  get  it,  I ask  yon?” 

“I  am  ill-used  vidual,”  said  Mr.  Dolls. 
“ Blown  up  morningv  t’night.  Called  names. 
She  makes  Mint  money,  Sir,  and  never  stands 
Threepenn’orth  Rum.” 
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“Get  on,”  rejoined  Eugene,  tapping  his  pal- 
sied head  with  the  fire-shovel  as  it  sank  on  his 
breast.  “What  comes  next ?” 

Making  a dignified  attempt  to  gather  himself 
together,  but,  as  it  were,  dropping  half  a dozen 
pieces  of  himself  while  he  tried  in  vain  to  pick 
np  one,  Mr.  Dolls,  swaying  his  head  from  side 
to  side,  regarded  his  questioner  with  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a haughty  smile  and  a scornful 
glance. 

“ She  looks  upon  me  as  mere  child,  Sir.  I 
am  not  mere  child,  Sir.  Man.  Man  talent. 
Lerrers  pass  betwixt  ’em.  Postman  lerrers. 
Easy  for  man  talent  er  get  drection  as  get  his 
own  drection." 

“Get  it  then,"  said  Eugene;  adding  very 
heartily  under  his  breath,  “ — You  Brute ! Get 
it,  and  bring  it  here  to  me,  and  earn  the  money 
for  sixty  threepenn’orths  of  rum,  and  drink  them 
all,  one  atop  of  another,  and  drink  yourself 
dead  with  all  possible  expedition.”  The  latter 
clauses  of  these  special  instructions  he  addressed 
to  the  fire,  as  he  gave  it  back  the  ashes  he  had 
taken  from  it,  and  replaced  the  shovel. 

Mr.  Dolls  now  struck  out  the  highly  unexpect- 
ed discovery  that  he  had  been  insulted  by  Light- 
wood,  and  stated  his  desire  to  “have  it  out 
with  him”  on  the  spot,  and  defied  him  to  come 
on,  upon  the  liberal  terms  of  a sovereign  to  a 
half-penny.  Mr.  Dolls  then  fell  a crying,  and 
then  exhibited  a tendency  to  fail  asleep.  This 
last  manifestation  as  by  far  the  most  alarming, 
by  reason  of  its  threatening  his  prolonged  stay 
on  the  premises,  necessitated  vigorous  measures. 
Eugene  picked  up  his  worn-out  hat  with  the 
tongs,  clapped  it  on  his  head,  and,  taking  him 
by  the  collar — all  tfois  at  arm's-length — conduct- 
ed him  down  stairs  and  out  of  the  precincts  into 
Fleet  Street.  There,  he  turned  his  face  west- 
ward, and  left  him. 

When  he  got  back,  Lightwood  was  standing 
over  the  fire,  brooding  in  a sufficiently  low-spir- 
ited manner. 

“ 1*11  wash  my  hands  of  Mr.  Dolls — physical- 
ly— ” said  Eugene,  “ and  be  with  you  again  di- 
rectly, Mortimer." 

“I  would  much  prefer,"  retorted  Mortimer, 
“your  washing  your  hands  of  Mr.  Dolls,  moral- 
ly, Eugene.” 

“So  would  I,"  said  Eugene;  “but  you  see, 
dear  boy,  I can’t  do  without  him." 

In  a minute  or  two  he  resumed  his  chair,  as 
perfectly  unconcerned  as  usual,  and  rallied  his 
friend  on  having  so  narrowly  escaped  the  prow- 
ess of  their  muscular  visitor. 

“I  can’t  be  amused  on  this  theme,”  said  Mor- 
timer, restlessly.  “You  can  make  almost  any 
theme  amusing  to  me,  Eugene,  but  not  this." 

“Well!"  cried  Eugene,  “I  am  a little 
ashamed  of  it  myself,  and  therefore  let  us 
change  the  subject.” 

“ It  is  so  deplorably  underhanded,"  said  Mor- 
timer. “ It  is  so  unworthy  of  you,  this  setting 
on  of  such  a shameful  scout." 

“We  have  changed  the  subject!"  exclaimed 


Eugene  airily.  “ We  hare  found  a new  one  in 
that  word,  scout.  Don’t  be  like  Patience  on  a 
mantle-piece  frowning  at  Dolls,  but  sit  down, 
and  I’ll  tell  you  something  that  you  really  will 
find  amusing.  Take  a cigar.  Look  at  this  of 
mine.  I light  it — draw  one  puff — breathe  the 
smoke  out — there  it  goes — it’s  Dolls — it’s  gone 
— and  being 'gone  you  are  a man  again." 

“ Your  subject,"  said  Mortimer,  after  lighting 
a cigar,  and  comforting  himself  with  a whiff  or 
two,  “ was  scouts,  Eugene." 

“Exactly.  Isn’t  it  droll  that  I never  go  out 
after  dark  but  I find  myself  attended  always 
by  one  scout,  and  often  by  two?" 

Lightwood  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips  in  sur- 
prise, and  looked  at  his  friend,  as  if  with  a latent 
suspicion  that  there  must  be  a jest  or  hidden 
meaning  in  his  words. 

“ On  my  honor,  no,”  said  Wrayburn,  answer- 
ing the  look  and  smiling  carelessly  * “I  don’t 
wonder  at  your  supposing  so,  but  on  my  honor, 
no.  I say  what  I mean.  I never  go  out  after 
dark  but  I find  myself  in  the  ludicrous  situa- 
tion of  being  followed  and  observed  at  a dis- 
tance, always  by  one  scout,  and  often  by  two." 

“Arc  you  sure,  Eugene?" 

“Sure?  My  dear  boy,  they  are  always  the 
same.” 

“But  there's  no  process  out  against  you. 
The  Jews  only  threaten.  They  have  done  no- 
thing. Besides,  they  know  where  to  find  you, 
and  I represent  you.  Why  take  the  trouble?" 

“ Observe  the  legal  mind !”  remarked  Eugene, 
turning  round  to  the  furniture  again,  with  an  air 
of  indolent  rapture.  “ Observe  the  dyer’s  hand, 
assimilating  itself  to  what  it  works  in— or  would 
work  in,  if  any  body  would  give  it  any  thing  to 
do.  Respected  solicitor,  it’s  not  that.  The 
schoolmaster’s  abroad." 

“The  schoolmaster?*’ 

“Ay!  Sometimes  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
pupil  are  both  abroad.  Why,  how  soon  you 
rust  in  my  absence ! You  don’t  understand  yet  ? 
Those  fellows  who  were  here  one  night  They 
are  the  scouts  I speak  of,  as  doing  me  the  honor 
to  attend  me  after  dark." 

“How  long  has  this  been  going  on?"  asked 
Lightwood,  opposing  a serious  face  to  the  laugh 
of  his  friend. 

“ I apprehend  it  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
a certain  person  went  off.  Probably  it  had 
been  going  on  some  little  time  before  I noticed 
it : which  would  bring  it  to  about  that  time." 

“Do  you  think  they  suppose  you  to  have  in- 
veigled her  away  ?" 

“ My  dear  Mortimer,  you  know  the  absorbing 
nature  of  my  professional  occupations ; I really 
have  not  had  leisure  to  think  about  it." 

“Have  you  asked  them  what  they  want? 
Have  you  objected  ?” 

“Why  should  I ask  them  what  they  want, 
dear  fellow,  when  I am  indifferent  what  they 
want?  Why  should  I express  objection,  when 
I don't  object  ?" 

“ You  are  in  your  most  reckless  mood.  But 
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you  called  the  situation  just  now  a ludicrous 
one ; and  most  men  object  to  that,  even  those 
who  are  utterly  indifferent  to  every  thing  else.” 

“You  charm  me,  Mortimer,  with  your  read- 
ing of  my  weaknesses.  (By-tke-by,  that  very 
word,  Reading,  in  its  critical  use,  always  charms 
me.  An  actress's  Reading  of  a chamber-maid, 
a dancer's  Reading  of  a hornpipe,  a singer’s 
Reading  of  a song,  a marine-painter’s  Reading 
of  the  sea,  the  kettle-drum’s  Reading  of  an  in- 
strumental passage,  are  phrases  ever  youthful 
and  delightful.)  I was  mentioning  your  percep- 
tion of  my  weaknesses.  I own  to  the  weakness 
of  objecting  to  occupy  a ludicrous  position,  and 
therefore  I transfer  the  position  to  the  scouts.” 

“I  wish,  Eugene,  you  would  speak  a little 
more  soberly  and  plainly,  if  it  were  only  out  of 
consideration  for  my  feeling  less  at  case  than 
you  do.” 

“Then  soberly  and  plainly,  Mortimer,  I goad 
the  schoolmaster  to  madness.  I make  the  school- 
master so  ridiculous,  and  so  aware  of  being  made 
ridiculous,  that  I see  him  chafe  and  fret  at  every 
pore  when  we  cross  one  another.  The  amiable 
occupation  has  been  the  solace  of  my  life  since  I 
was  balked  in  the  manner  unnecessary  to  re- 
call. I have  derived  inexpressible  comfort  from 
it.  I do  it  thus : I stroll  out  after  dark,  stroll  a 
little  way,  look  in  at  a window,  and  furtively 
look  out  for  the  schoolmaster.  Sooner  or  later 
I perceive  the  schoolmaster  on  the  watch ; some- 
times accompanied  by  his  hopeful  pupil,  oftener 
pupil-less.  Having  made  sure  of  his  watching 
me,  I tempt  him  on,  ail  over  London.  One 
night  I go  east,  another  night  north,  in  a few 
nights  I go  all  round  the  compass.  Sometimes 
I walk ; sometimes  I proceed  in  cabs,  draining 
the  pocket  of  the  schoolmaster  who  then  follows 
in  cabs.  I study  and  get  up  abstruse  no  Thor- 
oughfares in  the  course  of  the  day.  With  Vene- 
tian mystery  I seek  those  No  Thoroughfares  at 
night,  glide  into  them  by  means  of  dark  courts, 
tempt  the  schoolmaster  to  follow,  turn  suddenly, 
and  catch  him  before  he  can  retreat.  Then  we 
face  one  another,  and  I pass  him  as  unaware  of 
his  existence,  and  he  undergoes  grinding  tor- 
ments. Similarly,  I walk  at  a great  pace  down 
a short  street,  rapidly  turn  the  corner,  and,  get- 
ting out  of  his  view,  as  rapidly  turn  back.  I 
catch  him  coming  on  post,  again  pass  him  ns 
unaware  of  his  existence,  and  again  ho  under- 
goes grinding  torments.  Night  after  night  his 
disappointment  is  acute,  but  hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  scholastic  breast,  and  he  follows  me  again 
to-morrow.  Thus  I enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  and  derive  great  benefit  from  the  health- 
ful exercise.  When  I do  not  enjoy  the  pleasures  | 
of  the  chase,  for  any  thing  I know  he  watches  at . 
the  Temple  Gate  all  night.” 

“This  is  an  extraordinary  story,”  observed 
Lightwood,  who  had  heard  it  out  with  serious 
attention.  “ I don’t  like  it.” 

“You  arc  a little  hipped,  dear  fellow,”  said 
Eugene ; “you  have  been  too  sedentary.  Come 
and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.” 


“Do  you  mean  that  you  believe  he  is  watch- 
ing now?” 

“ I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  he  is.” 

“ Have  you  seen  him  to-night?” 

“I  forgot  to  look  for  him  when  I was  last 
out,”  returned  Eugene,  with  the  calmest  indif- 
ference ; “ but  I dare  say  he  was  there.  Come ! 

| Be  a British  sportsman,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  chose.  It  will  do  you  good.” 

Lightwood  hesitated ; but,  yielding  to  his  cu- 
riosity, rose. 

“ Bravo !”  cried  Eugene,  rising  too.  “ Or,  if 
Yoicks  would  be  in  better  keeping,  consider  that 
I said  Yoicks.  Look  to  your  feet,  Mortimer,  for 
we  6hall  try  your  boots.  When  you  are  ready, 
I am — need  I say  with  a Hey  Ho  Chivey,  and 
likewise  with  a Hark  Forward,  Hark  Forward, 
Tantivy  ?” 

“ Will  nothing  make  you  serious?”  6aid  Mor- 
timer, laughing  through  his  gravity. 

“I  am  always  serious,  but  just  now  I am  a 
little  excited  by  the  glorious  fact  that  a souther- 
ly wind  and  a cloudy  sky  proclaim  a hunting 
evening.  Ready  ? So.  We  turn  out  the  lamp 
and  shut  the  door,  and  take  the  field.” 

As  the  two  friends  passed  out  of  the  Temple 
into  the  public  street,  Eugene  demanded  with  a 
show  of  courteous  patronage  in  which  direction 
Mortimer  would  like  the  run  to  be  ? “ There  is 
a rather  difficult  country  about  Bethnal  Green,” 
said  Eugene,  “and  we  have  not  taken  in  that  di- 
rection lately.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Bethnal 
Green  ?”  Mortimer  assented  to  Bethnal  Green, 
and  they  turned  eastward.  “Now,  when  we 
come  to  St.  Paul’s  church-yard,”  pursued  Eu- 
gene, “ we’ll  loiter  artfully,  and  I’ll  show  you 
the  schoolmaster.”  But  they  both  saw  him  be- 
fore they  got  there;  alone,  and  stealing  after 
them  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way. 

“Get  your  wind,”  said  Eugene,  “for  I am 
off  directly.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  boys 
of  Merry  England  will  begin  to  deteriorate  in  an 
educational  light  if  this  lasts  long  ? The  school- 
master can’t  attend  to  me  and  the  boys  too.  Got 
your  wind?  I am  off!” 

At  what  a rate  he  went,  to  breathe  the  school- 
master ; and  how  he  then  lounged  and  loitered, 
to  put  his  patience  to  another  kind  of  wear;  what 
preposterous  ways  he  took,  with  no  other  object 
on  earth  than  to  disappoint  and  punish  him; 
and  how  he  wore  him  out  by  every  piece  of  in- 
genuity that  his  eccentric  humor  could  devise ; 
all  this  Lightwood  noted  with  a feeling  of  aston- 
ishment that  so  careless  a man  could  be  so  wary, 
and  that  so  idle  a man  could  take  so  much  trou- 
ble. At  last,  far  on  in  the  third  hour  of  tho 
. pleasures  of  the  chase,  when  he  had  brought  the 
poor  dogging  wretch  round  again  into  the  City, 
he  twisted  Mortimer  up  a few  dark  entries,  twist- 
ed him  into  a little  square  court,  twisted  him 
sharp  round  again,  and  they  almost  ran  against 
Bradley  Headstone. 

“And  you  see,  as  I was  saying,  Mortimer,” 
remarked  Eugene  aloud  with  the  utmost  cool- 
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ness,  as  though  there  were  no  one  within  hear- 
ing but  themselves : “ and  you  see,  as  I was  say- 
ing— undergoing  grinding  torments.” 

It  was  not  too  strong  a phrase  for  the  occasion. 
Looking  like  the  hunted  and  not  the  hunter, 
baffled,  worn,  with  the  exhaustion  of  deferred 
hope  and  consuming  hate  and  anger  in  his  face, 
white-lipped,  wild-eyed,  draggle-h aired,  seamed 
with  jealousy  and  anger,  and  torturing  himself 
with  the  conviction  that  he  showed  it  all  and 
they  exulted  in  it,  he  went  by  them  in  the  dark, 
like  a haggard  head  suspended  in  the  air:  so 
completely  did  the  force  of  his  expression  cancel 
his  figure. 

Mortimer  Lightwood  was  not  an  extraordi- 
narily impressible  man,  but  this  face  impressed 
him.  He  spoke  of  it  more  than  once  on  the  re- 


mainder of  the  way  home,  and  more  than  once 
when  they  got  home. 

They  had  been  abed  in  their  respective  rooms 
two  or  three  hours  when  Eugene  was  partly 
awakened  by  hearing  a footstep  going  about, 
and  was  fully  awakened  by  seeing  Lightwood 
standing  at  his  bedside. 

“Nothing  wrong,  Mortimer?” 

“No.” 

“What  fancy  takes  you,  then,  for  walking 
about  in  the  night  ?” 

“ I am  horribly  wakeful.” 

“ How  comes  that  about,  I wonder?” 

“Eugene,  I can  not  lose  sight  of  that  fellow’s 
face.” 

“ Odd !”  said  Eugene,  with  a light  laugh,  “/ 
can.”  And  turned  over,  and  fell  asleep  again. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  10th  of  May.  Within 
the  six  weeks  commencing  with  the  25th  of 
March  are  comprised  more  important  events  than 
in  any  other  period  of  the  same  length  in  human 
history. 

Before  the  middle  of  March  it  was  evident  that 
the  Confederate  capital  must  be  abandoned.  It 
was  merely  a question  of  time — a few  days  more  or 
less.  Lee’s  vigorous  attack  upon  Fort  Steadman, 
on  the  25th,  was  less  an  effort  to  avoid  this  neces- 
sity than  a movement  to  mask  its  execution.  The 
disastrous  failure  of  this  attempt  determined  Grant 
to  strike  tho  enemy  on  his  retreat.  Sheridan  was 
therefore  dispatched,  by  a wTide  detour,  to  strike 
Lee’s  right.  The  series  of  actions  which  ensued 
during  the  last  days  of  March  and  the  first  days  of 
April  were  noted  in  our  last  Record,  together  with 
our  occupation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  On 
Sunday,  April  2,  Davis,  while  at  church,  received 
tidings  from  Lee  that  his  lines  had  been  pierced, 
and  that  his  position  was  no  longer  tenable.  lie 
left  the  church,  and  before  night  he  and  his  cabinet 
departed  from  Richmond,  taking  with  them  such 
specie  as  they  were  ablo  to  gather  from  the  banks. 
They  left  by  the  Danville  Railroad  for  North  Caro- 
lina. From  Danville,  on  the  5th  of  April,  Davis 
issued  a proclamation,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important  passages: 

uThe  General-in-Chief  found  it  necessary  to  make  such 
movements  of  his  troops  as  to  uncover  the  capital.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  conceal  the  moral  and  material  Injury 
to  our  cause  resulting  from  the  occupation  of  our  capital 
by  the  enemy. . . .For  many  months  the  largest  and  finest 
army  of  the  Confederacy,  under  command  of  a leader  whose 
presence  inspires  equal  'confidence  in  the  troops  and  the 
people,  has  been  greatly  trammeled  by  the  necessity  of 
keeping  constant  watch  over  the  approaches  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  has  thus  been  forced  to  forego  more  than  one  op- 
portunity for  promising  enterprise. . . .We  have  now  en- 
tered upon  a new  phase  of  the  struggle.  Relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  guarding  particular  points,  our  army  will 
be  free  to  move  from  point  to  point  to  strike  the  enemy 
in  detail  far  from  his  base.  Let  us  but  will  it  and  we  are 

free I announce  to  you,  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  is 

my  purpose  to  maintain  your  cause  with  my  whole  heart 
and  soul;  that  I will  never  consent  to  abandon  to  the  en- 
emy one  foot  of  the  soil  of  any  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Confederacy;. . . .that  Virginia,  with  the  help  of  the  peo- 
pte  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  shall  be  held  and 
defended,  and  no  peace  ever  be  made  with  the  infamous 
invaders  of  her  territory.  If  by  the  stress  of  numbers  we 


should  ever  be  compelled  to  a temporary  withdrawal  from 
her  limits,  or  those  of  any  other  Horder  State,  again  and 
again  will  we  return,  until  the  bafiled  and  exhausted  en- 
emy shall  abandon  in  despair  liis  endless  and  impossible 
task  of  making  slaves  of  a people  resolved  to  be  free.” 

Proceeding  to  North  Carolina,  Davis  remained 
for  three  weeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Raleigb, 
awaiting  the  course  of  events.  These  proving 
wholly  disastrous,  he  again  set  off  southward.  At 
the  latest  intelligence  Stoneman’s  cavalry  were  hard 
upon  his  track. 

The  army  of  Lee,  abandoning  Petersburg  and 
Richmond,  struck  almost  due  south,  with  the  appar- 
ent purpose  of  gaining  Lynchburg,  which  had  been 
strongly  intrenched,  and  where  were  large  supplies 
of  stores.  Before  abandoning  Richmond,  the  city 
was  set  on  fire ; the  damage  done  was  much  greater 
than  was  indicated  in  our  last  Record.  General 
Ewell,  in  a published  letter,  affirms  that  the  con- 
flagration was  caused  by  a mob,  against  which  the 
city  authorities  had  ample  time  to  make  provision 
by  the  organization  of  a competent  police  force, 
sinc<#they  were  forewarned  that  the  city  would  be 
abandoned ; but  there  seems  to  be  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  place  was  fired  by  the  rear-guard  of 
the  army-twhether  acting  with  or  without  orders 
may  still  be  considered  a matter  of  doubt.  Lee’s 
retreat  was  made  by  several  roads;  and  Grant 
pushed  forward  his  forces  in  pursuit.  The  retreat, 
though  somewhat  disorderly,  was  still  far  from  an 
absolute  rout.  There  was  great  demoralization  and 
mm  h desertion  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flanks ; but 
there  was  always  a solid  central  core,  which  opposed 
a stout  resistance  whenever  assailed.  It  is  yet  too 
earl}’,  in  the  absence  of  official  reports,  to  undertake 
to  give  a detail  of  the  movements  of  the  three  days 
which  followed  the  abandonment  of  Richmond,  or 
to  assign  to  each  officer  and  division  of  the  army  the 
credit  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  main  object 
of  the  movements  on  both  sides  is,  however,  evi- 
dent: Lee  wished  to  gain  Lynchburg,  and  Sheridan 
wished  to  intercept  him.  Lynchburg  lies  116  miles 
almost  due  west  from  Richmond.  On  the  morning 
of  the  5th  th©  main  body  of  the  Confederate  army 
was  gathered  near  Amelia  Court  House,  47  miles 
on  its  way  ; while  Sheridan,  by  a wide  detour,  had 
reached  Burkcsvillc,  about  15  miles  further  west, 
and  directly  in  the  way  to  Lynchburg.  Sheridan 
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then  sent  a brigade,  which  made  a sharp  and  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  the  enemy’s  flank  ; several  corps 
of  Meades  army  were  close  at  hand ; and  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  Sheridan  wrote  to  Grant, 
“I  wish  you  wrerc  here  yourself.  I feel  confident 
of  capturing  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  if  we 
exert  ourselves.  I see  no  escape  for  Lee.”  Meade, 
having  ascertained  the  precise  position  of  Lee,  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  moved  the  Second,  Fifth, 
and  Sixth  Corps  upon  his  retreating  columns.  The 
Fifth  made  a long  march,  but  its  position  prevented 
it  from  striking  the  enemy  until  he  had  passed. 
The  Second  and  the  Sixth  struck  the  Confederates 
near  Deatonville,  and,  after  the  most  severe  encoun- 
ter of  the  retreat,  routed  them  completely,  capturing 
several  thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Gen- 
erals Ewell,  Kershaw,  and  Custis  Lee.  Lee’s  posi- 
tion was  now  desperate.  His  army,  reduced  by 
more  than  a half,  was  fairly  surrounded.  Grant, 
acting  upon  Sheridan’s  desire,  had  come  to  the 
front.  He  saw  the  state  of  affairs  at  once,  and 
knew  that  it  must  be  equally  apparent  to  Lee.  On 
the  7th  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Lee  : 

“Gf.nxral,— The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince 
you  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this  struggle.  I feel 
that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shiit  from  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  any  further  effusion  of  Mood,  by 
asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  C.  8. 
army  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.” 

To  this  Lee  replied,  that  while  lie  was  not  en- 
tirely of  Grant’s  opinion  of  the  “hopelessness  of 
further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,”  he  reciprocated  the  desire  to  avoid 
useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  asked  the  terms  which 
would  be  offered  on  condition  of  surrender.  Grant 
replied,  on  the  8th,  tliat  peace  being  his  first  desire, 
he  should  insist  upon  only  one  condition:  “That 
the  men  surrendered  shall  be  disqualified  for  tak- 
ing up  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  until  properly  exchanged.”  He  offered  to 
meet  any  officer  appointed  by  Lee  for  the  purpose 
of  definitely  arranging  the  terms  of  surrender.  Lee 
rejoined  that  he  did  not  intend  to  propose  to  surren- 
der his  army,  for  he  “did  not  think  the  emergency 
had  arisen  to  call  for  surrender;”  he  had  merely 
asked  the  terms  of  Grant’s  proposition;  “bg,”  he 
added,  “ as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  oc  sole 
object  of  all,  I desire  to  know  whether  your  propo- 
sals will  tend  to  that  end.”  He  could  not,  he  said, 
meet  him  with  a view  to  surrender;  flut  so  far  as 
Grant’s  propositions  might  affect  the  Confederate 
forces  under  his  own  command,  and  lead  to  a resto- 
ration of  peace,  lie  should  be  pleased  to  meet  him 
at  a designated  place.  Grant  rejoined  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  treat  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and 
so  a meeting  for  that  special  object  could  do  no 
good.  The  whole  North  desired  peace,  and  “the 
terms  on  which  it  can  be  had  were  well  understood. 
By  the  South  laying  down  their  arms  they  will 
hasten  that  most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of 
human  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property 
not  yet  destroyed.  I sincerely  hope  that  all  our 
difficulties  may  be  settled  without  the  loss  of  an- 
other life.”  Lee  then  requested  an  interview,  in 
accordance  with  the  offer  contained  in  this  letter. 
The  meeting  took  place  on  the  9th,  when  Grant 
proposed  his  terms,  which  were  accepted.  The 
negotiation,  though  conducted  verbally,  took  the 
formal  shape  of  a written  proposition  and  reply. 
Grant  wrote: 

u In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  ray  letter  to  yon 
of  the  8th  instant  1 propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of 


the  Array  of  Northern  Virginia,  on  the  following  terms, 
to  wit: 

“ Holla  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  dupli- 
cate, one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  designated  by  me, 
the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officers  as  you  may  des- 
ignate. 

“The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to 
take  arms  against  the  United  States  until  properly  ex- 
changed, and  each  company  or  regimental  commander 
to  sign  a like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands. 

“The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  parked 
and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed  by 
me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  embrace  the  side-arms 
of  the  officers,  nor  their  privntc  horses  or  baggage. 

“This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States 
authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  parole  and  the 
laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside.” 

Lee  replied : 

“I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  containing 
the  terms  of  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
as  proposed  by  yoti;  as  they  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant  they 
are  accepted.  I will  proceed  to  designate  the  proper  offi- 
cers to  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect.” 

The  personal  parole  given  by  the  officers  was  in 
these  words : 

“We,  the  undersigned,  prisoners  of  war  belonging  to 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  having  been  this  day  sur- 
rendered by  General  K.  E.  Lee,  commanding  said  army, 
to  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  commanding  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  give  our  solemn  parole  of 
honor  that  we  will  not  hereafter  serve  In  the  urmics  of 
the  Confederate  States,  or  in  any  military  capacity  what- 
ever, against  the  United  States  of  America,  or  render  aid 
to  the  enemies  of  the  latter,  until  properly  exchanged  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  mutually  approved  by  the  re- 
spective authorities.” 

Each  officer  also  signed  a parole,  in  nearly  the 
same  words,  attached  to  a list  of  the  men  under  his 
command.  These  paroles  then  received  a counter- 
sign that  the  persons  embraced  in  them  “will  not 
ho  disturbed  by  the  United  States  authorities  so 
long  as  they  observe  their  parole  and  the  laws  in 
force  where  they  reside.”  The  number  of  men  em- 
braced in  the  various  rolls  is  unofficially  stated  at 
something  more  than  26,000.  The  entire  number 
of  prisoners  captured  from  the  army  of  Lee  in  the 
various  operations  from  March  25  to  April  3 is  esti- 
mated at  about  30,000,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  is  put  down  at  fully  10,000 ; besides  those 
there  were  some  thousands  of  stragglers  during  the 
retreat.  The  army  of  Lee,  at  the  close  of  March, 
therefore  probably  numbered  from  70,000  to  80,000, 
all  of  whom  were  actually  brought  into  action. 
Grant’s  entire  force  is  roughly  estimated  at  twice 
the  number,  of  which  probably  not  more  than  half 
was  brought  into  actual  conflict,  though  the  dispo- 
sitions were  such  that  in  case  of  need  the  whole 
might  have  been  employed. 

Our  last  Record  left  Sherman  in  possession  of  the 
real  point  aimed  at  in  his  long  march  from  Savan- 
nah. This  was  Goldsborough,  North  Carolina,  51 
miles  from  Raleigh,  and  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
State.  Two  railroads  running  from  this  place  to 
Wilmington  and  Beaufort  afforded  ample  facilities 
for  conveying  full  supplies  to  his  army.  Sherman 
thought  it  important  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
General-in-Chief.  Leaving  Schofield  in  command 
he  set  off  for  Grant’s  head-quarters,  near  Richmond, 
which  he  reached  on  the  27th.  Here  he  found  not 
only  Grant,  Meade,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  tho  President  His  stay 
was  brief : a single  day  was  sufficient  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  region  beyond 
the  sphere  of  his  own  action,  from  a knowledge  of 
which  he  bad  been  in  a great  measure  cut  off  since 
January,  and  to  concert  future  operations.  On  tho 
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30th  he  was  again  at  Goldsborough,  finding  that 
full  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  had  been  brought 
to  his  army.  On  the  10th  of  April  his  army  set 
out  for  Raleigh,  which  was  reached  on  the  13th, 
and  occupied  after  a slight  skirmish,  Johnston  fall- 
ing  back  northwest  toward  Hillsborough.  Sher- 
man was  informed  on  the  12th  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee;  he  announced  it  to  his  army,  adding,  44 All 
honor  to  our  comrades  in  arms,  to  whom  we  are  now 
marching.  A little  more  labor,  a little  more  toil 
on  our  part  and  the  great  race  is  won,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment stands  regenerated  after  its  four  years  of 
bloody  war.”  Vance,  the  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, was  captured  on  the  13th.  It  is  said  that  he 
had  been  dispatched  by  Johnston  to  surrender  the 
State,  but  the  order  had  been  countermanded  by 
Davis,  who  had  by  this  time  reached  Hillsborough. 
There  could,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Johnston 
would  surrender  upon  the  same  terms  that  had  been 
accepted  by  Lee ; and  a meeting  was  appointed  to 
bo  held  on  the  15th  to  make  definite  arrangements. 
Before  these  were  completed  tidings  reached  Sher- 
man and  Johnston  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  been  assassinated  in  a theatre  at  Wash- 
ington, by  a disreputable  actor  named  John  Wilkes 
Booth. 

On  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  April  14,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  visited  Ford's  theatre  in  Washington. 
Ho  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Major  Henry  R. 
Rath  bone,  and  Miss  Clara  L.  Harris.  The  box  oc- 
cupied by  the  party  is  approached  by  a narrow  pas- 
sage, with  a door  opening  inward.  At  the  end  of 
this  passage  is  a door  opening  into  the  box.  The 
box  is  about  twelve  feet  above  the  stage,  looking 
directly  upon  it.  Booth,  being  well  known  as  an 
actor,  having  also  performed  in  the  theatre,  had  free 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  building  at  any  hour,  and 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  its  arrangements, 
and  the  ways  of  entrance  and  exit.  His  prepara- 
tions were  carefully  made ; whether  he  was  aided 
by  accomplices  belonging  to  the  theatre  yet  remains 
to  be  shown.  Outside  of  the  theatre,  near  the  pri- 
vate entrance  to  the  stage,  he  had  a horse  in  wait- 
ing, and  close  by  was  an  accomplice,  named  Harold, 
mounted  and  ready  to  accompany  him  after  his  es- 
cape from  the  theatre.  A small  hole  had  been  bored 
in  the  door  opening  from  the  passage  into  the  box, 
through  which  any  one  in  the  passage  could  have  a 
complete  view  of  the  interior  of  the  box.  A stout 
bar  of  wood  was  also  placed  in  the  passage,  by  which 
the  outer  door  could  be  fastened.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  performance  Booth  was  seen  by  one  or 
two  persons  who  recognized  him,  although  he  was 
not  dressed  in  his  usual  elegant  style.  He  stood 
for  a few  moments  near  the  door  of  the  passage, 
near  which  was  no  one  who  knew  him.  He  then 
went  to  the  door.  As  he  was  opening  it  the  senti- 
nel asked  if  he  knew  what  box  be  was  entering. 
He  coolly  replied  that  he  did : it  was  the  box  of  the 
President,  who  wished  to  see  him.  He  entered  the 
passage  and  fastened  the  door  behind  him.  The 
box-door  had  been  left  open,  so  that  the  precaution 
of  boring  a hole  for  observation  was  not  needed, 
and  Booth  had  a full  view  of  the  persons  within. 
Whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  chairs  had  been 
so  arranged  that  the  inmates  were  in  the  positions 
best  suited  for  his  purpose.  The  President  was  at 
the  end  of  the  box  nearest  the  door;  Mrs.  Lincoln 
sat  near  him;  Major  Rathbone  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  box,  at  a distance  of  two  or  three  yards. 
The  faces  of  all  were  turned  to  the  stage,  and  di- 
rectly away  from  the  door.  How  long  the  assassin 
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remained  in  the  passage  is  not  certainly  known ; 
probably  only  a few  minutes.  It  was  about  half  past 
nine.  At  this  time,  as  Booth  knew,  the  action  of 
the  piece  (which  was  The  American  Cousin ) requires 
the  stage  to  be  vacant  for  a moment.  All  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  stage,  waiting  for  the  entrance 
of  the  next  actor.  At  that  instant  the  report  of  a 
pistol  was  heard,  and  Rathbone  turning  saw  through 
the  smoke  a man  between  the  door  and  the  Presi- 
dent. He  sprang  up  and  grappled  him;  but  the 
man,  making  a thrust  with  a large  knife  and  in- 
flicting a severe  wound,  wrested  himself  away  and 
rushed  to  the  front  of  the  box.  Rathbone  endeav- 
ored to  seize  him  again,  but  only  caught  hold  of  his 
clothes  as  he  leaped  over  the  railings  upon  the  stage. 
His  spur  caught  in  the  folds  of  a flag,  and  was  torn 
off,  and  he  fell  nearly  prostrate,  receiving,  as  was 
afterward  discovered,  a severe  injury.  Notwith- 
standing this  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  brandished  his 
knife,  shouted,  44 Sic  semper  tyrannis ,”  the  motto 
on  the  great  seal  of  Virginia,  and  rushed  through 
the  coulisses,  by  passages  well  known  to  him,  to 
the  rear  exit  from  the  stage,  before  the  spectators 
w’ere  aware  of  what  had  occurred.  The  man,  how- 
ever, was  identified  as  Booth  by  several  actors  who 
saw  him  from  the  wings.  The  interval  between 
the  shot  and  the  leap  of  Booth  to  the  stage  was 
hardly  thirty  seconds.  But  he  had  done  his  work 
thoroughly.  Booth  wras  an  expert  marksman,  and 
at  the  Bhort  distance  could  hardly  fail  in  his  aim. 
The  ball  entered  just  behind  the  left  car,  driving 
fragments  of  bone  before  it,  and  lodged  in  the  brain. 
The  President  was  carried  to  a private  house  oppo- 
site the  theatre.  He  wras  unconscious  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  shot.  He  died  at  twenty-two  minutes 
past  seven  on  tho  morning  of  the  15th  of  April. 

Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  been, 
some  weeks  before,  thrown  from  his  carriage;  an 
arm  was  broken,  the  jaw  fractured,  and  he  lay  in  a 
very  critical  condition.  Just  about  the  time  when 
the  President  was  assassinated,  a man  presented 
himself  at  his  residence,  saving  that  he  had  brought 
a prescription  from  his  physician,  which  he  must 
see  administered  in  person.  Pushing  abruptly 
past  the  servant,  who  hesitated  to  admit  him,  he 
made  his  way  toward  the  Bick-room.  Before  reach- 
ing the  room  the  slight  disturbance  had  aroused 
several  persons  in  the  house.  Foremost  of  these 
was  Frederick  Seward,  son  of  the  Secretary,  him- 
self Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  He  received  a 
blow  from  a heavy  pistol,  which  fractured  his  skull 
and  left  him  insensible.  The  man  then  reached  the 
door  of  Mr.  Seward's  room.  Within  were  a daugh- 
ter of  the  Secretary  and  George  Robinson,  a soldier, 
who  was  attending  tho  invalid.  Robinson,  hear- 
ing the  disturbance,  opened  the  door  and  received 
a passing  Btab  from  the  assassin,  who  rushed  to  the 
bedside  of  Mr.  Seward  and  endeavored  to  strike 
him  with  a knife.  Robinson  grappled  with  him 
and  a severe  struggle  ensued.  The  assailant,  a 
very  powerful  man,  seemed  bent  upon  reaching 
Mr.  Seward.  Ho  succeeded  in  striking  him  slight- 
ly two  or  three  times ; but  the  wounded  man  man- 
aged to  roll  frqm  the  bed  to  the  floor.  The  strug- 
gle had  now  aroused  the  house,  and  the  assassin 
broke  away,  rushed  down  stairs,  mounted  a horse 
at  the  door  and  made  his  escape.  The  whole  was 
the  work  of  a few  moments.  The  Secretary  of 
State  received  wounds,  slight  in  themselves,  bat 
dangerous  when  added  to  his  former  injuries ; 
Frederick  Seward  was  unconscious  far  days ; Rob- 
inson was  severely  wounded,  as  was  also  a Mr. 
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Han  sell,  a messenger  from  the  State  Department, 
who  happened  to  be  present 

The  whole  detective  force  of  the  Government  was 
at  once  called  into  requisition  to  arrest  the  assassins 
and  unravel  the  intricacies  of  the  plot  Various 
circumstances  had  led  to  the  belief  that  the  assail- 
ant of  Mr.  Seward  was  John  Suratt,  whose  mother, 
a resident  of  Washington,  had  made  her  house  a 
rendezvous  for  disloyalists.  Her  house  w'as  seized. 
Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  a man 
dressed  as  a laborer  came  to  the  door  and  was  ar- 
rested. lie  said  his  name  was  Payne ; that  he  was 
a common  laborer,  born  in  Virginia,  and  had  been 
engaged  to  repair  a gutter  at  the  house.  His  state- 
ments wore  unsat isfac ton'  and  contradictory.  He 
was  found  to  be  in  disguise,  his  light  hair  dyed 
black.  lie  was  in  the  end  fully  identified  as  the 
man  who  attacked  Mr.  Seward.  His  true  name 
and  character  remain  to  be  developed  upon  his  trial. 

Meanwhile  the  energies  of  the  Government  were 
directed  to  the  arrest  of  Booth.  Large  rewards 
were  offered  for  him  and  his  accomplices.  After 
many  false  starts  the  detectives,  under  charge  of 
Colonel  L.  C.  Baker,  got  upon  the  true  scent.  It 
was  ascertained  that  Booth,  in  leaping  from  the 
box  to  the  stage,  had  fractured  a bone  in  his  leg.  j 
Still  he  was  able  to  rush  across  the  stage,  escape 
from  the  theatre,  mount  his  horse,  and  ride  off, 
followed  by  Harold,  who  was  in  waiting  for  him. 
He  rode  some  thirty  miles  into  a part  of  Maryland 
where  the  inhabitants  are  notoriously  disloyal.  His 
wounded  leg  was  dressed  by  Doctor  Samuel  Mudd, 
who  furnished  him  with  a crutch.  Crippled  as  he 
was,  Booth  worked  his  way  for  ten  days,  hiding 
ill  swamps  by  day,  and  more  than  once  narrowly 
escaping  discovery,  accompanied  all  the  while  by 
Harold,  w ho  appears  to  be  a weak  creature,  fol- 
lowing Booth  as  a dog  does  his  master.  The  pair 
at  length  got  across  the  Potomac  into  Virginia;  a 
few  miles  more  would  place  them  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mosby’s  guerrillas.  But  the  pursuers  were 
now  on  their  track.  By  means  of  information  vol- 
unteered by  blacks  and  extorted  from  whites  the 
fugitives  were  traced  to  the  house  of  a man  named 
Garratt,  near  Bowling  Green.  The  pursuers,  27  in 
in  number,  were  led  by  Colonel  Conger.  Among 
them  was  Boston  Corbett,  a sergeant  in  the  cav- 
alry. Booth  and  Harold  were  hidden  in  a barn. 
They  were  called  upon  to  surrender.  A long  par- 
ley ensued,  for  the  pursuers  wished  to  take  the  fu- 
gitives alive.  Harold  gave  himself  up  and  came 
out ; Booth  refused ; fire  was  set  to  the  dry  straw 
in  the  barn.  Booth,  brought  to  bay,  wished  to  sell 
his  life  dearly.  Leaning  upon  his  cratch,  he  was 
in  the  act  of  aiming  at  one  of  his  pursuers,  when 
his  fire  was  anticipated  by  a pistol-shot  from  Cor- 
bett, who  had  watched  his  movements  through  an 
opening  in  the  boarding.  The  ball,  striking  almost 
in  the  place  where  Lincoln  had  been  struck,  passed 
downward,  and,  instead  of  piercing  the  brain,  shat- 
tered the  spinal  column,  paralyzing  all  the  nerves 
of  motion,  hut  leaving  untouched  those  of  sensa- 
tion. The  assassin  lived  for  four  hours,  body  and 
limbs  paralyzed,  yet  suffering  intensely.  After  bis 
death  the  corpse  was  brought  to  Washington,  fully 
identified,  and  then  disposed  of— how  and  where  no 
one  know  s except  twro  persons  who  had  it  in  charge. 
He  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  died  at  the  age  of  26. 

There  i « every  reason  to  believe  that  the  assas- 
sination of  the  President  was  only  a part  of  a plan 
to  murder  all  the  leading  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  plot  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 


persons  holding  high  positions  in  the  Confederacy. 
So  fully  convinced  is  the  Government  of  this  fact 
that  on  the  2d  of  May  the  President  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation : 

41  Whereas,  it  nppear?,  from  evidence  in  the  Bureau  of 
Military  Justice,  that  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  late 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  attempted 
tion  of  lion.  Win.  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  were 
Incited,  concerted,  and  procured  by  and  between  Jefferson 
Davis,  late  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Jacob  Thompson,  Clem- 
ent C.  Clay,  Beverly  Tucker,  George  N.  Sanders,  W.  C. 
Cleary,  and  other  rebels  and  traitors  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  harbored  in  Canada:  Now, 
therefore,  to  the  end  that  justice  may  be  done,  I,  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  offer  and  prom- 
ise for  the  arrest  of  said  persons,  or  either  of  them,  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  so  that  they  can  bo  brought 
to  trial,  the  following  rewards:  One  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  arrest  of  Jefferson  Davis;  Twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  arrest  of  Clement  C.  Clay ; Twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars  for  the  arrest  of  Jacob  Thompson, 
late  of  Mississippi ; Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
arrest  of  George  N.  Sanders;  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  arrest  of  Beverly  Tucker;  and  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  arrest  of  William  C.  Cleary,  late  clerk  of 
Clement  C.  Clay.” 

Tucker,  Sanders,  and  Cleary  have  put  forth  in 
the  Canadian  newspapers  a denial  that  they  had 
any  complicity  in  the  assassination.  How  far  they 
| and  the  others  are  implicated  will  be  developed  upon 
the  trial  of  the  many  persons  now  under  arrest. 

The  murder  of  President  Lincoln  aroused  a feel- 
ing of  regret  deeper  than  was  ever  before  known  in 
our  history.  Men  and  papers  who  had  opposed  bis 
policy  and  vilified  him  personally,  now  vied  with  his 
adherents  and  friends  in  lauding  the  rare  wisdom 
and  goodness  which  marked  his  conduct  and  char- 
acter. It  was  decided  that  his  bod}'  should  be  in- 
terred at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  The  long 
journey  was  one  great  funeral  procession,  lasting 
from  the  21st  of  April,  w hen  the  embalmed  body 
left  Washington,  till  the  4th  of  May,  when  it  was 
entombed  at  Springfield.  The  ceremonies  at  New 
York,  on  the  25tli,  were  by  far  the  most  imposing 
ever  known  in  that  city.  It  was  estimated  that 
60,000  people  marched  in  the  procession.  The 
streets  through  which  it  passed  were  shrouded  in 
black.  There  was  hardly  a house  in  the  city  w ith- 
out an  emblem  of  mourning.  By  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  elected  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident, became  President  of  the  United  States,  taking 
the  oath  of  office  on  the  15th  of  April. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  reached  the  army 
in  North  Carolina  while  negotiations  wrere  pending 
between  Sherman  and  Johnston,  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  being  present. 
Thereupon  the  following  “ basis  of  agreement”  was 
entered  upon : 

"First— The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  to 
maintain  their  statu  quo  until  notice  is  given  by  the  com- 
manding General  of  either  one  to  its  opponent,  and  rea- 
sonable time,  say  forty-eight  hours,  allowed. 

"Second — The  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to 
be  disbanded  and  conducted  to  the  several  State  capitals, 
there  to  deposit  their  arms  and  public  property  in  the 
State  arsenal,  and  each  officer  and  man  to  execute  and 
file  an  agreement  to  cease  from  acts  of  war  and  abide  the 
action  of  both  State  and  Federal  authorities.  The  num- 
ber of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be  reported  to  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington  city,  subject  to  future 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
within  the  borders  of  the  States  respectively. 

“ Third — The  recognition  by  the  Executive  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  the  several  State  Governments  on  their  offi- 
cers and  Legislatures  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
Constitntion  of  the  United  States;  and  where  conflicting 
State  Governments  have  resulted  from  the  war  the  legiti- 
macy of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

44  Fourth— The  re-establishment  of  all  Federal  courts  in 
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the  several  States,  with  powers  as  defined  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  Congress. 

u Fifth — The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  States  to  be 
guaranteed,  so  far  as  the  Executive  can,  their  political 
rights  and  franchise,  as  well  as  their  rights  of  person  and 
property,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  States  respectively. 

“Slrt/t— The  Executive  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people  by 
reason  of  the  late  war  so  long  as  they  livo  in  peace  and 
quiet,  abstain  from  acts  of  armed  hostility,  and  obey  laws 
in  existence  at  any  place  of  their  residence. 

“Seventh — In  geueral  terms,  war  to  cease,  a general 
amnesty,  so  far  as  the  Executive  power  of  the  United 
States  can  command,  upon  condition  of  disbandment  of 
the  Confederate  armU*,  and  the  distribution  of  arms  and 
resumption  of  peaceful  pursuits  by  officers  and  men,  as 
hitherto  composing  the  said  armies.  Not  being  fully  em- 
powered by  our  respective  principals  to  fulfill  these  terms, 
we  individually  and  officially  pledge  ourselves  to  promptly 
obtain  necessary  authority,  and  to  carry  out  the  above 
programme.1* 

This  agreement  was  at  once  repudiated  by  the 
Government  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  It  was 
an  exercise  of  authority  not  vested  in  General  Sher- 
man ; Second,  It  was  a practical  acknowledgment 
of  the  rebel  Government ; Third , It  undertook  to 
re-establish  the  rebel  State  governments,  and 
placed  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands  of 
the  rel)cls  at  their  respective  capitals,  which  might 
be  used  as  soon  as  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
were  disbanded,  and  used  to  conquer  and  subdue 
the  loyal  States ; Fourth , By  the  restoration  of  the 
rebel  authority  in  their  respective  States  they  would 
be  enabled  to  re-establish  slavery ; Fifth,  It  might 
furnish  a ground  of  responsibility  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  the  rebel  debt,  and  certainly 
subjects  loyal  citizens  of  the  rebel  States  to  the  debt 
consummated  by  the  rebels  in  the  name  of  the  State. 
Sixth,  It  puts  in  dispute  the  existence  of  loyal  State 
governments,  and  the  new  State  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia; Seventh,  It  practically  abolished  the  confis- 
cation laws ; Eighth , It  gave  terms  that  had  been 
deliberately,  repeatedly,  and  solemnly  rejected  by 
President  Lincoln,  and  better  terms  than  the  rebels 
bad  ever  asked  in  their  most  prosperous  condition ; 
Ninth , ft  formed  no  basis  of  true  and  lasting  peace. 
— Sherman  was  ordered  to  give  immediate  notice  of 
the  termination  of  the  truce;  the  commanders  of 
other  departments  were  notified  to  regard  no  truce  or 
order  from  him  respecting  hostilities,  his  action  be- 
ing binding  only  upon  his  own  command ; and  Grant 
hurried  on  to  North  Carolina  to  take  charge  of 
matters  there.  Johnston  saw  at  once  that  his  case 
was  hopeless.  He  therefore  accepted  terms  similar 
in  effect  to  those  offered  to  Lee,  the  main  point  of 
difference  being  that  the  paroled  prisoners  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  horses,  except  those  belonging 
to  artillery,  their  wagons,  and  five  per  cent,  of  their 
small-arms,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  on  their 
way  hom3.  The  surrender  was  made  on  the  29th 
of  April.  It  is  supposed  that  the  surrender  em- 
braces about  30,000  men.  The  Union  army  of 
North  Carolina  at  once  set  out  on  its  return;  two 
corps  reaching  Richmond  on  the  8th  of  May. 

Among  tiie  other  important  events  which  have 
marked  the  month  of  April  is  the  capture  of  Mo- 
bile, which  was  surrendered  on  the  18th,  after  a 
combined  naval  and  military  attack,  which  was 
commenced  upon  the  outer  defenses  on  the  2d.  The 
defenses  were  captured  after  hard  fighting.  In  all, 
the  enemy  lost  about  1500  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed, 6000  prisoners,  and  150  guns.  Maury,  the  com- 
mander, escaped  with  about  9000  men.  Our  entire 

loss  during  the  siege  was  about  2000. General 

Stoneraan,  of  Thomas's  Department  of  the  Cumber- 


land, rode  into  North  Carolina  and  struck  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad.  The  most  brilliant  operation  in 
this  raid  of  500  miles  was  the  capture  of  Salisbury 
on  the  13th,  after  a short  and  sharp  encounter,  with 
1400  prisoner,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  provi- 
sions and  stores,  which  were  destroyed. General 

Wilson,  also  of  Thomas's  Department,  starting  from 
Chickasaw,  in  Alabama,  on  the  22d  of  March,  rode 
for  650  miles  through  portions  of  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia, which  the  war  had  hardly  touched.  Selma,  in 
Alabama,  a great  depot,  was  captured  on  the  2d  of 
April,  with  2400  prisoners  and  more  than  100  can- 
non. Montgomery,  the  first  Confederate  capital, 
was  peaceably  surrendered  on  the  12th.  Columbus, 
Georgia,  was  captured,  after  a sharp  fight,  on  thfi 
16th,  with  2000  prisoners  and  70  guns.  Macon  was 
approached  on  the  21st.  Here  Wilson  was  met  by 
a flag  of  truce  from  Howell  Cobb,  announcing  the 
armistice  between  Sherman  and  Johnston.  This 
stopped  military  operatjpns,  and  before  orders  for 
their  resumption  were  received  Johnston  had  sur- 
rendered. This  brilliant  raid,  in  which  6000  pris- 
oners and  200  cannon  were  taken,  and  Confederate 
property  estimated  at  hundreds  of  millions  was  de- 
stroyed, cost  us  in  all  less  than  500  men. 

General  Halleck,  who  had  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Division  of  the  James,  under  date  of  May  3, 
orders  that 

w All  persona,  without  regard  to  their  rank  or  employ- 
ment in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  late  rebel  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  permitted  to  take  the  amnesty  oath,  and 
will  receive  the  corresponding  certificate.  Those  exclud- 
ed from  tho  benefit  of  such  oath  can  make  application  for 
pardon  and  restoration  to  civil  rights,  which  applications 
will  be  received  and  forwarded  to  the  proper  channels  for 
the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Tho 
fact  that  such  persons  have  voluntarily  come  forward  and 
taken  the  oath  of  allegianco  will  bo  evidence  of  their  in- 
tention to  resume  the  status  of  loyal  citizens,  and  consti- 
tute daim  for  Executive  clemency.*1 

General  Schofield,  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina,  under  date  of  April  28, 
thus  defines  the  status  of  the  late  slaves : 

“ To  remove  a doubt  which  seems  to  exist  In  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared that  by  virtue  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  dated  January  1,  1803,  all  persons 
in  this  State  heretofore  held  as  slaves  are  now  free;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  army  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  such  persons.  It  is  recommended  to  the  former  mas- 
ters of  the  freedmen  to  employ  them  as  hired  servants  at 
reasonable  wages.  And  it  is  recommended  to  the  freed- 
racn  that,  when  allowed  to  do  so,  they  remain  with  their 
former  masters,  and  labor  faithfully  so  long  as  they  shall 
be  treated  kindly  and  paid  reasonable  wages ; or  that  they 
immediately  seek  employment  elsewhere  in  the  kind  of 
work  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  It  is  not  well  for 
them  to  congregate  about  towns  or  military  camps.  They 
will  not  be  supported  in  idleness.** 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  President  issued  a proc- 
lamation removing  all  restrictions  upon  commerce, 
with  the  exception  of  articles  contraband  of  war,  in 
such  portions  of  the  Southern  States  lying  cast  of 
the  Mississippi,  embraced  within  the  lines  of  na- 
tional military  occupation. — Another  proclamation 
of  May  9 enjoins  upon  all  naval  and  military  offi- 
cers, now  that  the  rebellion  on  land  is  ended,  in- 
creased diligence  in  capturing  the  rebel  cruisers 
afloat;  and  adds  that,  after  this  proclamation  shall 
become  known  in  foreign  ports,  retaliatory  measures 
will  be  adopted  against  the  ships  of  such  nations  as 

extend  hospitality  to  these  piratical  vessels. An 

Executive  order  of  the  same  date  recognizes  as  the 
only  Government  of  the  State  of  Virginia  (not,  of 
course,  including  the  State  of  West  Virginia)  that 
by  which  Mr.  Pierrepont  is  Governor,  and  annuls 
all  the  acts  of  the  late  rebel  State  Government. 
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A MOST  genial  and  friendly  letter  to  the  Easy 
Choir,  dated  simply  “Home,”  and  speaking 
tenderly  of  the  late  President,  reminds  us  that  our 
great  loss  is  a blow  to  every  home  in  the  country. 
This  peculiar  personal  affection  for  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
so  evident  that  every  orator  spoke  of  it,  and  with 
the  emotion  that  attends  a private  sorrow.  No 
tribute  could  be  so  pathetic  and  so  suggestive  of  the 
character  of  the  man  who  had  more  deeply  endeared 
himself  to  the  heart  and  fixed  himself  in  the  confi- 
dance  of  the  American  people  than  any  man  in  our 
history.  Among  the  inscriptions  that  were  dis- 
played during  the  days  of  mourning  in  the  city 
there  was  one  hung  out  upon  a shop  which  was 
touching  in  its  very  baldness.  uAlas!  alas!  our 
father  Abraham  Lincoln  i^dead.”  That  was  the 
feeling  in  all  true  hearts  ana  homes.  It  was  a feel- 
ing which  no  Caesar,  no  Charlemagne,  no  Napoleon 
ever  inspired.  The  Netherlands  wept  with  a sor- 
row as  sore  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  France  be- 
wailed with  romantic  grief  the  death  of  Henry 
Fourth.  But  the  people  of  Holland  and  of  France 
were  comparatively  few,  and  the  relation  between 
the  victims  and  the  mourners  was  that  of  Prince 
and  subjects.  Our  leader  was  one  of  the  poorest  of 
the  people.  He  was  great  with  their  greatness. 
They  felt  with  him  and  for  him  as  one  of  themselves ; 
and  in  his  fall  more  truly  than  Rome  in  that  of 
Caesar,  we  all  fell  down. 

The  month  of  April,  1865,  was  curiously  eventful 
in  the  annals  of  this  country.  General  Grant  moved 
upon  the  enemy’s  works,  and  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond fell.  He  pursued  and  fought  the  retreating 
array,  and  the  rebel  commander-in-chief  surrendered. 
In  the  very  jubilee  of  national  joy  the  President 
was  murdered.  While  yet  his  body  was  borne 
across  the  country  by  the  reverent  hands  of  a na- 
tion, his  murderer  was  tracked,  brought  to  bay, 
shot,  and  buried  in  a nameless  spot  to  protect  his 
corpse  from  wild  popular  fury.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tragical  days  General  Sherman,  whom,  only  last 
month,  the  Easy  Chair  was  celebrating  as  so  skill- 
% ful  and  resistless  a soldier,  instead  of  summoning 
Johnston  to  a surrender  upon  the  terms  granted  to 
Lee,  allowed  himself  to  sign  a recognition  of  the 
rebel  government  and  to  open  a future  of  political 
discord,  while  he  was  yet  able  to  prescribe  the  sim- 
ple surrender  of  an  army.  The  shock  of  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  was  universal.  The  authorities 
unanimously  disapproved  his  convention.  The 
Lieutenant-General  went  immediately  to  the  front, 
and  the  month  which  had  opened  with  President 
Lincoln  trusted  and  beloved,  with  Davis  defended 
by  Lee  and  his  army  in  the  rebel  capital,  and  Sher- 
man confronted  by  Johnston,  and  Mobile  holding 
out,  closed  with  the  rebel  capital  in  possession  of 
the  Government,  Lee  a paroled  prisoner,  his  army 
disbanded,  Davis  a skulking  fugitive,  Johnston  and 
his  army  paroled  prisoners,  Mobile  captured,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  dead,  President  Johnson  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  the  assassin  dead  and  bur- 
ied. 

Through  suph  a succession  of  great  events  this 
country  bad  never  so  rapidly  passed.  It  swept  the 
scale  of  emotion.  From  the  height  of  joyful  tri- 
umph it  sank  to  the  very  depths  of  sorrow ; from 
confidence  and  pride  in  a military  leader  it  passed 
to  humiliating  amazement,  yot  not  for  a moment 


paused  in  its  work  or  shook  in  its  purpose,  and  was 
never  so  calm,  so  strong,  so  grand,  as  in  that  tu- 
mult of  emotion. 

Every  man  who  has  been  proud  of  his  country 
hitherto  has  now  profounder  cause  for  pride.  Our 
system  has  been  tried  in  every  way,  and  rises  puri- 
iied  from  the  fire.  No  one  man  is  essential  to  her, 
however  dearly  beloved,  however  generously  trust- 
ed. The  history  of  the  war  from  May,  1861,  to 
May,  1865,  proves  that  she  can  not  be  hopelessly 
bereaved.  The  skeptics  who  have  sneered,  the  timid 
who  have  feared,  the  shrewd  who  have  doubted, 
must  now  see  that  the  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment have  been  amply  vindicated.  We  have  only 
clearly  to  understand  and  fearlessly  to  trust  those 
principles,  and  the  future,  like  the  past,  is  secure. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  war  a sagacious  foreign 
observer,  resident  in  the  country,  said  that  ho  feared 
wc  were  making  mistakes  perilous  to  the  American 
principle.  The  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  he 
thought  was  a very  dangerous  political,  however 
necessary  a military  experiment  it  might  be.  But 
he  was  answered  by  another  European,  who  had 
been  a political  pupil  of  Cavour’s,  that,  unlike  such 
an  act  in  other  countries,  it  was  here  done  by  the 
people  themselves,  and  they  must  be  trusted  in  it, 
or  else  the  whole  American  experiment  failed.  Such 
power  must  be  used,  he  said ; the  crucial  test  is  the 
way  in  which  it  is  used.  If  the  people  can  not  use 
it  in  a way  whi<&  shall  be  permanently  harmless, 
then  they  are  not  capable  of  self-government.  O 
wise  young  judge!  In  the  whole  world  no  heart 
will  be  more  sincerely  glad,  no  face  more  bright 
with  joy,  or  sadder  with  sorrow,  at  the  strange 
April  news  from  America,  than  yours ! 

What  a May-day ! Stricken  as  ail  hearts  are, 
what  a May-day  ! Budding  and  blooming  on  every 
hand,  hill-side,  and  meadow,  and  wood,  flushing 
and  glittering  with  the  lavish  beauty  of  the  fi^ring, 
softly  gliding  over  grieving  hearts,  and  with  her 
royal  touch  healing  our  varied  sorrow,  came  the 
Queen  of  May,  for  whom  the  people  sighed  and  the 
tynd  yearned,  came  the  well-beloved,  the  long  de- 
sired, palms  in  her  hand  and  doves  flying  before 
her,  and  the  name  of  that  May-day  Queen  was 
Peace. 

“ Cross  the  Fulton  Ferry  and  follow  the  crowd,” 
was  the  direction  given  by  one  who  knew,  to  an 
inquirer  who  asked  how  to  find  Mr.  Beecher’s  church 
in  Brooklyn.  The  Easy  Chair  remembered  it  on 
the  Sunday  morning  after  the  return  of  the  Fort 
Sumter  party,  and  crossing  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
beautiful  spring  day  he  stepped  ashore  and  followed 
the  crowd  up  the  street.  That  at  so  early  an  hour 
the  current  would  set  strongly  toward  the  church 
he  did  not  believe.  But  he  was  mistaken.  At  the 
corner  of  Hicks  Street  (if  that  is  the  name)  the 
throng  turned  and  pushed  along  with  hurrying  ea- 
gerness as  if  they  were  already  too  late.  There 
were  perhaps  thirty  persons,  and  it  was  but  a little 
past  nine  o’clock.  The  street  was  disagreeable  like 
a street  upon  the  outskirts  of  a city,  but  the  current 
turned  from  it  again  in  two  streams,  one  flowing  to 
the  rear  and  the  other  to  the  front  of  Plymouth 
Church.  The  Easy  Chair  drifted  along  with  the  first, 
and  as  he  went  around  the  corner  observed  just  before 
him  a low  brick  tower  below  which  was  an  iron  gate. 
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The  gate  was  open  and  we  all  passed  rapidly  in,  I 
going  through  a low  passage  smoothly  paved  and  I 
echoing,  with  a fountain  of  w ater  midway  and  a j 
chained  mug — a kind  thought  for  the  wayfarer — j 
and  that  little  cheap  charity  seemed  already  an  in-  s 
dication  of  the  humane  spirit  which  irradiates  the 
image  of  Plymouth  Church.  The  low  passage 
brought  us  all  to  the  narrow  walk  by  the  side  of 
the  church,  and  to  the  back-door  of  the  building. 
The  crowd  was  already  tossing  about  all  the  doors. 
The  street  in  front  of  the  building  was  full,  and  oc- 
casionally squads  of  enterprising  devotees  darted 
out  and  hurried  up  to  the  back-door  to  compare  the 
chances  of  getting  in. 

The  Easy  Chair  pushed  forward,  and  was  wheeled 
by  a courteous  usher  into  a convenient  seat.  The 
church  is  a large  white  building,  with  a gallery  on  j 
both  sides,  two  galleries  in  front,  and  an  organ  loft 
and  choir  just  behind  the  pulpit.  It  is  spacious 
and  very  light,  with  four  long  windows  on  each 
side.  The  seats  upon  the  floor  converge  toward  the 
pulpit,  which  is  a platform  with  a mahogany  desk, 
and  there  are  no  columns.  'The  view  of  the  speak- 
er must  be  unobstructed  from  every  part.  The 
plain  white  walls  and  entire  absence  of  architectur- 
al ornamentation  inevitably,  and  not  unpleasantly, 
suggests  the  bare  cold  barns  of  meeting-houses  in 
early  New  England.  But  this  house  is  of  a very 
cheerful,  comfortable,  and  substantial  aspect. 

There  were  already  dense  crowds  wedged  about 
all  the  doors  upon  the  inside.  The  seats  of  the 
pew-holders  were  protected  by  the  ushers,  the  habit 
being,  as  the  Easy  Chair  understood,  for  the  hold- 
ers who  do  not  mean  to  attend  an^  service,  to  notify 
the  ushers  that  they  may  fill  the  seats.  Upon  the 
outside  of  the  pews  along  the  aisles  there  are  chairs 
which  can  be  turned  down,  enabling  two  persons  to 
be  seated  side  by  side,  yet  with  a space  for  passage 
between,  so  that  the  aisle  is  not  wholly  choked.  On 
this  Sunday  the  duties  of  the  ushers  were  very  diffi- 
cult and  delicate,  for  the  pressure  was  extraordi- 
nary. There  was  still  more  than  an  hour  before 
the  beginning  of  the  service,  but  the  building  was 
rapidly  filling ; and  every  body  who  sank  into  a 
seat  from  which  he  was  sure  that  he  could  not  be 
removed,  wore  an  edifying  expression  of  beaming 
contentment  which  must  have  been  rather  exasper- 
ating to  those  who  were  standing  and  struggling 
and  dreadfully  squeezed  around  the  doors. 

Presently  the  seats  were  all  full.  The  multitude 
seemed  to  be  solid  above  and  below,  but  still  the 
new-comers  tried  to  press  in.  The  platform  was 
fringed  by  the  legs  of  those  who  had  been  so  lucky 
as  to  find  seats  there.  There  was  loud  talking  and 
scuffling,  and  even  occasionally  a little  cry  at  the  | 
doors.  One  boy  struggled  desperately  in  the  crowd 
for  his  life,  or  breath.  The  ushers,  courteous  to 
the  last,  smiled  pitifully  upon  their  own  efforts  to 
put  ten  gallons  into  a pint  pot.  As  the  hour  of 
service  approached  a small  door  under  the  choir 
and  immediately  behind  the  mahogany  desk  upon 
the  platform  opened  quietly,  and  Mr.  Beecher  en- 
tered. He  stood  looking  at  the  crowd  for  a little 
time,  without  taking  off  his  outer  coat,  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  platform  and  gave  some 
directions  about  scats.  He  indicated  with  his  hands 
that  the  people  should  pack  more  closely.  The 
ushers  evidently  pleaded  for  the  pew-holders  who 
had  not  arrived ; but  the  preacher  replied  that  they 
could  not  get  in,  aud  the  seats  should  be  filled  that 
the  service  might  proceed  in  silence.  He  turned 
and  opened  the  door.  Then  he  removed  his  coat, 


sat  down,  and  opened  the  Hymn-Book,  while  the 
otgan  played.  The  impatient  people  meantime  had 
climbed  up  to  the  window  sills  from  the  outside, 
and  the  great  white  church  was  like  a hive,  with 
the  swarming  bees  hanging  in  clusters  upon  the 
outside. 

The  service  began  with  an  invocation.  It  was 
followed  by  a hymn,  by  the  reading  of  a chapter  in 
the  Bible,  and  a prayer.  The  congregation  joined 
in  singing;  and  the  organ,  skillfully  and  firmly 
played,  prevented  the  lagging  which  usually  spoils 
congregational  singing.  The  effect  was  imposing. 
The  vast  volume  filled  the  building  with  solid  sound. 
It  poured  out  at  the  open  windows  and  filled  the 
still  morning  air  of  the  city  with  solemn  melody. 
Far  upon  every  side  those  w ho  sat  at  home  in  soli- 
tary chambers  heard  the  great  voice  of  praise. 
Then  amidst  the  hush  of  the  vast  multitude  the 
preacher,  overpowered  by  emotion,  prayed  fervent- 
ly for  the  stricken  family  and  the  bereaved  nation. 
There  w*as  more  singing,  before  w hich  Mr.  Beecher 
appealed  to  those  who  were  sitting  to  sit  closer,  and 
for  once  to  bo  incommoded  that  some  more  of  the 
crowd  might  get  in ; and  as  the  wind  blew  freshly 
from  the  open  windows,  he  reminded  the  audience 
that  a handkerchief  laid  upon  the  head  w ould  pre- 
vent the  sensitive  from  taking  cold.  Then  opening 
the  Bible  he  read  tho  story  of  Moses  going  up  to 
Pisgah,  and  took  the  verses  for  his  text. 

The  sermon  was  written,  and  he  read  calmly  from 
the  manuscript.  Yet  at  times,  rising  upon  the  flood 
of  feeling,  he  shot  out  a solemn  adjuration  or  assert- 
ed an  opinion  with  a fiery  emphasis  that  electrified 
the  audience  into  applause.  His  action  was  intense 
but  not  dramatic ; and  the  demeanor  of  the  preach- 
er W'as  subdued  and  sorrowful.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  speak  in  detail  of  the  President’s  character  or 
career.  He  drew  the  bold  outline  in  a few  words, 
and  leaving  that  task  to  a calmer  and  fitter  mo- 
ment, spoke  of  the  lessons  of  the  hour.  The  way 
of  his  death  was  not  to  be  deplored ; the  crime  it- 
self revealed  to  the  dullest  the  ghastly  nature  of 
slavery;  it  was  a blow  not  at  a man  but  at  the 
people  and  their  government ; it  had  utterly  failed ; 
and,  finally,  though  dead  the  good  man  yet  speak- 
eth.  The  discourse  was  brief,  fitting,  forcible,  and 
tender  with  emotion.  It  was  a manly  sorrow  and 
sympathy  that  cast  its  spell  upon  the  great  audi- 
ence, and  it  was  good  to  be  there.  When  w’ords 
have  a man  behind  them,  Emerson  says,  they  are 
not  to  be  forgotten.  There  wras  another  hymn,  a 
peal  of  pious  triumph,  which  poured  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  congregation,  and  seemed  to  lift  us  all 
up,  up  into  the  sparkling,  serene,  inscrutable  heaven. 

The  beautiful  new  building  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  was  opened  this  spring  with  the  for- 
tieth annual  exhibition  of  pictures.  The  festival 
of  tho  opening  was  one  of  the  most  striking  specta- 
cles we  have  ever  seen.  The  wdiitc  building,  even 
upon  the  outside,  sparkled  with  the  flood  of  light 
that  poured  from  the  door  and  window  s ; and  as- 
cending the  stately  steps  and  entering  at  the  door, 
which  seems  the  exquisitely-wTOUght  gateway  to  a 
realm  of  romance,  the  scene  was  dazzling  and  pic- 
turesque. A noble  staircase — such  as  we  imagine 
in  the  finest  palaces  and  see  in  the  most  sumptuous 
paintings  of  Paul  Veronese— occupies  the  heart  of 
the  building,  and  ascends  to  a range  of  columns  of 
various  marble,  which  sustain  the  centre  of  the  roof. 
A gallery,  with  a massive  balustrade  between  the 
columns,  extends  around  the  area  of  the  staircase, 
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and  out  of  this  gallery  open  the  exhibition-rooms,  of  the  tropics  and  the  cold  light  of  Icebergs  brought 
There  are  five  of  these;  one  very  large  and  spa-  into  a New  York  saloon;  Italian  skies  glowing  be- 
cioas— a truly  magnificent  room — along  the  length  side  them ; the  wild  grandeur  of  our  own  Rocky 
of  the  Twenty-third  Street  side.  The  others  are  Mountains  confronting  the  majestic  scenery  of  Switz- 
sraaller,  but  all  convenient  and  full  of  the  best  light,  erland;  manly  faces  and  the  eyes  of  fair  women 
The  pictures  are  hung  upon  the  walls  of  all  these,  and  fresh-cheeked  children  looking  down  upon  us ; 
excepting  one,  which  is  devoted  to  sculpture,  and  scenes  from  the  domestic  fireside ; glimpses  of  camp 
the  sides  of  the  outer  gallery  are  also  covered  with  life  and  the  tumult  of  war,  drawn  from  our  own  civil 
them.  But  the  evening  of  the  opening  was  devoted  strife ; and  on  pedestals,  among  the  crowd  of  spec- 
to  other  duties  than  the  study  of  pictures.  Here  j tators,  the  works  of  the  statuary,  busts  that  seem  to 
were  throngs  of  the  loveliest  toilets  — for  44  full  ! think,  and  groups  which  are  tragedies  and  comedies 
dress”  was  the  prescribed  rule  of  the  festival — and  in  miniature.  When  I look  round  upon  these  pro- 
here  were  two  thousand  people  constantly  moving  ductions  of  the  genius  of  our  countrymen,  and  corn- 
through  the  brilliant  rooms.  If  some  group  paused  pare  them  with  what  we  produced  forty  years  since, 
before  a picture  it  was  as  picturesque  and  bright  as  1 1 can  not  help  imagining  to  myself  what  must  have 
the  canvas  upon  which  it  looked ; and  the  occasion-  been  the  astonishment  of  a New  Yorker  of  that  day, 
al  bits  of  Venice,  the  palaces,  the  canals,  the  sun-  could  he  have  been  transported  to  a spectacle  like 


sets,  the  gondolas,  that  flashed  upon  the  walls, 
seemed  only  the  syllabled  refrain  of  the  Venetian 
poem  which  the  evening  was. 

Indeed,  as  you  stepped  out  of  the  rooms  to  de- 
scend the  staircase,  the  laughing  groups  in  gay 
dresses  coming  up  and  going  down,  the  jeweled  la- 
dies in  airy  laces  and  brilliant  silks  and  satins  lean- 
ing upon  the  balustrades  beneath  the  marble  col- 
umns, looking  over  silent,  or  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing, while  the  band  played  passionate  waltzes  be- 
low, presented  the  very  scene  that  the  Venetian 
Paul  loved  to  paint,  and  which  all  his  lovers  so 
vividly  remember. 

At  nine  o’clock  President  Huntington,  of  the 
Academy,  with  Mr.  Bryant  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ad- 
ams, stepped  upon  a little  temporary  dais  in  the 
large  room,  immediately  opposite  the  door  and  in 
front  of  Bierstadt's  44  Yo  Semite  Valley,”  and  the 
hum  of  the  crowd  was  hushed,  while  in  a fervent 
prayer  the  clergyman  invoked  the  Divine  blessing 
upon  so  fair  a work  accomplished,  and  upon  the  be- 
ginning of  such  influences  for  the  future.  He  did 
not  say  Amen  without  a touching  reference  to  the 
common  sorrow,  and  to  the  universal  love  for  him 
who  had  taken  his  place  among  the  martyrs.  And 
when  he  sat  down  President  Huntington  delivered 
the  address  of  inauguration  and  welcome.  It  was 
wisely  brief,  barely  alluding  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  building  had  been  erected;  but  it 
was  cheerful  and  bright,  and  ended  with  a proper 
compliment  to  Mr.  Bryant.  The  poet  was  greeted 
warmly  as  he  arose  and  declared  frankly  that  re- 
torting compliments  was  an  art  which  had  been 
neglected  in  his  education.  lie  then  made  a very 
pleasant  response,  adorned  with  references  to  many 
of  the  traditional  names  of  the  Academy,  and  to  in- 
cidents in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  noted  dead  whom 
he  personally  knew. 

The  following  passage  is  a proper  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  present  exhibition : 

44 1 congratulate  you  all,  therefore,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a building  not  one  stone  of  which,  from 
the  foundation  to  the  roof,  was  laid,  and  not  one 
beam  or  rafter  framed  into  its  place,  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  glory  of  Art.  A little  while  since 
I was  here,  and  admired  the  spacious  halls  and 
saloons,  with  their  lofty  ceilings  and  the  pure  light 
admitted  only  from  the  zenith,  bringing  with  it  no 
tinge  of  color  from  surrounding  objects.  Since  that 
time  Art  has  entered  with  the  works  of  the  pencil 
and  chisel,  covering  the  bare  walls  and  occupying 
the  floors  with  imitations  of  nature  which  we  view 
this  evening  with  wonder  and  delight — the  spring, 
the  summer,  the  autumn,  the  winter  of  our  brilliant 
climate  disputing  the  palm  of  splendor;  the  blaze 


this  from  one  of  the  meagre  exhibitions  of  the  old 
and  now  forgotten  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  made 
up  mostly  of  pictures  which  had  appeared  on  its 
walls  from  year  to  year  till  they  palled  upon  the 
eye.” 

The  audience  hummed  and  buzzed  while  Mr. 
Bryant  was  speaking,  not  from  any  disrespect  or 
indifference,  but  simply  because  the  throng  in  the 
neighboring  rooms  were  moving  and  murmuring, 
and  perfect  silenco  was  impossible.  It  was  a beau- 
tiful scene,  and  no  one  who  was  there  will  ever  for- 
get the  spectacle  of  the  poet  standing  in  the  spa- 
cious pictured  hall  speaking  to  the  brilliant  throng, 
our  venerable  high-priest  of  poetry  dedicating  this 
noble  temple  of  art  upon  the  eve  of  a glorious  peace. 

A critic  is  a formidable  creature,  and  yet  all  of 
us  who  go  to  see  pictures  are  really  critics.  We 
look  at  the  paintings;  we  have  opinions;  we  ex- 
press them.  That  is  criticism.  Some  of  us  know 
very  little  of  nature  or  art,  but  we  have  opinions 
nevertheless,  and  the  more  we  do  not  know,  the 
more  vehement  we  are  apt  to  be.  The  art-criti- 
cisms which  we  brethren  of  the  pen  write  for  news- 
papers and  magazines  are  our  opinions  of  the  pic- 
tures. Some  of  the  artists  who  do  not  like  what 
we  say  tell  us  gravely  that  we  have  no  business  to 
have  opinions.  Alas ! alas ! that  is  very  probable. 
But  we  do  have  them,  and  what  are  we  to  do  ? 

If  they  tell  us  not  to  express  them,  how  are  they 
themselves  to  become  known  ? how  is  the  excellence 
of  their  works  to  be  set  forth  ? Fame  is  but  opin- 
ion. That  kind  familiarity  of  certain  names  which 
the  proverb  describes  as  like  household  words,  is 
only  the  common  consent  of  good  opinion.  No,  we 
must  speak,  we  must  write,  we  can  not  avoid  opin- 
ions. Criticism  is,  therefore,  a foregone  conclusion ; 
and,  dear  brothers  of  the  pencil  and  pen,  whether 
we  make  books  or  pictures,  or  merely  trace  such 
evanescent  lines  a9  these,  we  must  lay  our  account 
with  favorable  or  adverse  judgments  of  our  work. 
Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  make  unfavorable  judgments 
impossible.  Then,  if  they  come,  our  withers  are 
unwrung. 

These  reflections  and  exhortations  are  not  diffi- 
cult for  an  old  Easy  Chair  who  comes  tugging  and 
blowing  up  that  splendid  staircase  at  the  Academy, 
and  who  has  no  pictures  upon  the  walls.  If  he 
had — let  him  pause  a moment  to  take  breath  and 
to  decide — if  he  had,  which  one  of  all  these  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  pictures  and  sculptures  would 
he  w ish  to  be  his  ? That  is  a tremendous  question 
to  ask  as  you  reach  the  top  of  the  staircase  and  peer 
curiously  around  you.  It  is  a question  so  tremen- 
dous that  no  Easy  Chair,  who  docs  not  wish  to 
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mike  six  hundred  and  forty-six  enemies,  will 
think  of  answering  aloud. 

In  a very  low  whisper,  then,  let  us  say  that  the 
fortieth  exhibition  is  not  a remarkably  good  one. 
Some  of  the  artists  whose  names  are  very  familiar 
appear  in  great  force ; but  the  number  of  fine  works 
is  not  large.  The  number  also  of  works  interesting 
from  their  subjects  simply  appears  to  us  to  be  small. 
The  war,  for  instance,  so  fruitful  of  picturesque  in- 
cident, has  inspired  very  few ; and  some  of  those 
lack  that  patient  and  complete  elaboration  which 
distinguishes  such  a work  as  that  of  Gerome,  41  the 
Almek,”  which  we  have  all  seen  with  delight  at 
Goupirs  Gallery  during  the  spring.  Of  the  small- 
er works  of  this  year  we  recall  most  pleasantly  Mr. 
William  M.  Hunt's  “Listeners”  (204),  and  “The 
Singers”  (210),  and  Mr.  Eastman  Johnson's  “Christ- 
mas Time”  (376).  Mr.  Hunt's  method  is  Couture’s, 
which  is  the  very  reverse  of  Gerome's ; but  the 
sweetness,  the  delicacy,  the  tenderness,  the  subtle 
grace  of  the  two  works  we  name  are  evident  to  very 
dull  eyes  and  hearts.  They  are  mellow  and  rich, 
and  full  of  imagination.  There  are  no  more  purely 
poetic  pictures  upon  the  walls.  The  interior  and 
figures  of  Mr.  Johnson  are  evidently  portraits;  but 
the  treatment  is  so  felicitous  that  there  is  no  sense 
of  figures  posing.  We  see  them  as  Santa  Claus 
might  as  he  peeps  through  the  Christmas-tree.  It 
is  a scene  of  happy,  domestic  life;  and  the  con- 
scientious care  with  which  the  details  are  wrought 
is  characteristic  of  the  painter  of  the  “Old  Ken- 
tucky Home.”  There  is  another  of  the  smaller 
pictures  which  the  loiterer  will  remember.  It  is 
Mr.  Lambdin’s  “Love  and  Loyalty”  (224),  a scene 
of  the  war.  It  represents  a maiden  holding  her 
lover's  sword  to  her  lips  and  kissing  the  blade. 
He  stands  by,  with  a Captain's  shoulder-straps, 
ready  to  receive  it  consecrated  by  her  lips;  ready 
to  use  the  sword  in  the  holiest  of  wars— ready  to 
die  rather  than  yield  it.  In  the  outer  galleiy  there 
isDarley’s  drawing  of  “Dahlgren's  Cavalry  Charge 
at  Fredericksburg”  (29).  This,  too,  is  admirable. 
It  is  full  of  the  wild  tumult  of  the  scene.  You 
hear  the  clatter,  the  dash,  the  shouting,  the  shot. 
The  men  and  horses  live  before  the  eye ; yet  in  all 
the  whirl  there  is  no  obscurity  or  bewilderment  for 
the  spectator.  It  is  a thrilling  episode  of  the  war 
from  the  hand  of  a master. 

But  by  a curious  infelicity  the  most  interesting 
war  picture  is  hoisted  into  a panel  over  the  door  by 
which  you  enter  the  main  hall,  and  therefore  en- 
tirely out  of  sight.  From  the  head  of  the  stairs 
you  look  across  and  see  that  thero  is  a picture  there 
which  is  worth  attention.  You  then  go  to  the  spot 
whence  you  can  see  it — and  it  can  not  be  seen. 
You  must  stand  with  your  back  to  the  railing, 
strain  your  eyes  upward,  and  then  you  discover 
that  the  light  glistens  across  it  so  as  to  shut  it  out 
from  view  effectually.  If  you  could  possibly  see  it 
you  would  discover  it  to  be  a scene  in  “General 
Sherman's  March  through  Georgia— his  Advance 
arriving  at  a Plantation”  (86).  It  is  painted  by 
Thomas  Nast,  and  is  foil  of  interesting  incident  and 
expression.  Indeed,  its  charm  is  its  dramatic  ex- 
pression, and  that  is  entirely  invisible  in  the  height 
and  light  in  which  it  is  placed.  At  the  right  of  the 
picture  is  the  mansion-house.  The  ladies  stand 
upon  the  piazza  and  look  curiously  and  disdainfully 
at  the  group  of  officers  who  approach,  cap  in  band, 
evidently  full  of  amused  doubt  as  to  their  reception. 
Under  the  trees  upon  the  right  the  soldiers  and  the 
slaves  are  fraternizing.  One  brilliant  fellow  in  red 
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Zouave  trowsers  imposes  by  bis  melodramatic  swag- 
ger upon  the  negroes.  An  old  gray-headed  Uncle 
Tom  bows  low  before  him ; others  are  bringing 
forage  to  offer  to  th^ir  friends ; and  the  women  with 
lifted  hands  and  glistening  eyes  are  plainly  saying, 
“ Bress  de  Lord  ob  heaven,  de  Yanks  is  come!”  The 
contrast  of  the  group  of  officers  and  ladies  with  that 
of  the  soldiers  and  slaves  is  most  effective.  The 
eye  steals  away  between  them  to  the  fields  and 
river  meadows  beyond,  covered  with  busy  little 
parties  of  foragers  and  troops  and  slaves,  and  full 
of  characteristic  incident  and  landscape.  Even  the 
universal  military  bustle  is  evidently  temporary. 
The  languor  and  luxuriance  of  Southern  nature  is 
hardly  disturbed,  and  seems  with  placid  disdain  to 
await  the  departure  of  the  intruders. 

There  are  other  delightful  pictures,  upon  which 
we  can  not  dwell.  We  expatiate  upon  Mr.  Nast's 
because  he  has  but  the  one,  and  it  is  entirely  im- 
possible for  those  who  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere  to 
appreciate  its  interest  here.  Mr.  Kensett  comes 
out  this  year  in  great  force.  His  1 4 Ullswater”  (91) 
is  not  often  surpassed  for  delicate  detail  and  happy 
expression.  Mr.  Cranch’s  Venetian  scenes  have  a 
charm  for  which  the  romantic  city  itself  may  be 
largely  responsible;  but  his  poetic  nature  is  at- 
tracted to  such  subjects  by  the  deepest  sympathy. 
The  novelty  of  form  in  Mr.  Bierstadt’s  “Looking 
down  Yo  Semite  Valley,  California”  (436),  and  the 
ease  and  power  of  his  treatment  give  the  picture  an 
interest  which  is,  however,  hardly  equal  to  so  large 
a canvas.  The  eye  and  the  imagination  each  ask 
for  a little  more. 

But  a garrulous  Easy  Chair  must  stop  somewhere, 
and  here  perhaps  as  well  as  any  where. 

“ Happy  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on,”  is  the  pleas- 
ant old  proverb  that  the  heart  utters  to  friends  mar- 
ried in  June  and  summer.  And  when  they  are 
young  and  fair,  and  the  soft  skies  and  the  bright 
flowers  and  the  singing  birds  are  truly  the  outward 
signs  of  their  ow  n lives  and  temper,  what  gifts  but 
roses  and  pearls  seem  fit  for  them  ? 

That  is  a question  for  poets  only  to  answer,  and 
sometimes  a poet  answers  it.  Pearls  may  be  bought 
and  roses  may  be  plucked,  but  a poet  who  would 
bring  a special  offering  to  a bridal  which  his 
whole  heart  blesses  will  go  beyond  gems  and  flow- 
ers. “Love  will  find  out  a way.”  What  if  he 
should  make  robins  and  bobolinks  sing  a song  of  his 
teaching  at  the  bride’s  window  ? Better  still,  who 
but  he  can  make  other  poets  sing  for  her  alone? 
And  what  would  their  carols  be,  peculiar,  individual, 
special,  beyond  their  common  singing,  bat  4 4 Over- 
Songs?” 

Such  a poet  there  was ; and  once  when,  in  the  full 
flush  of  June,  a bridal  bower  was  built  upon  the 
green  banks  of  a tranquil  river,  far  inland,  such 
was  the  choir  with  which  he  sang  his  epithalamiura. 
Preluding  tenderly,  with  a thoughtful,  inward,  mus- 
ing music,  as  if  he  played  softly  upon  his  own  heart- 
strings, he  murmured : 

u Who  giveth  of  his  song*>  estate 
Receiveth  larger  than  he  gives; 

No  lover*  a privilege  to  great 
As  Laureate's  self-rewarding  fate 
While  love  inviolate  lives.” 

After  a while  there  followed  a strain  like  that  of 
the  English  nightingale — a note  that  we  had  all  late- 
ly heard  clear  and  gushing — now  a sweet  minor 
melody  whose  sadness  was  only  the  unsatisfied  long- 
ing of  the  heart  in  spring: 
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w When  in  a May -day  hush 
Ch&nteth  the  missel-thrush 

The  harp  o'  the  heart  makes  answer  with  murmurous  stirs ; 
When  robin-redbreasts  sing, 

We  sigh  for  tardy  spring, 

And  Culvers,  when  they  coo,  are  Love’s  remembrancers. 

But  thou  in  the  trance  of  light 
Stayest  the  fading  Night, 

And  Echo  makes  sweet  her  lips  with  utterance  wise, 
And  casts  at  our  glad  feet. 

In  a wisp  of  fancies  fleet, 

Life’s  fair,  life’s  unfulfilled,  impassioned  prophecies. 

Her  central  thought  full  well 
Thou  hast  the  art  to  tell, 

To  take  the  sense  o'  the  night  and  to  yield  It  so; 

To  set  in  a cadence  bright 
The  moral  of  moonlight, 

And  sing  our  loftiest  dreams  that  we  thought  none  did 
know. 

* 

I have  no  nest  as  thou, 

• Bird  on  the  blossoming  bough. 

Yet  forth  on  thy  tongue  outfloweth  the  song  o'  my  soul, 
Chanting,  ‘Forego  thy  strife, 

The  spirit  ou tacts  the  life, 

And  much  Is  seldom  theirs  who  can  perceive  the  whole. 

‘ Thou  d rawest  a perfect  lot 
All  thine,  but  holden  not ; 

Lie  low  at  the  feet  of  beauty  that  ever  ali&ll  bide; 
There  might  be  Borer  smart 
Than  thine,  far-seeing  heart, 

Whose  fate  is  still  to  yearn  and  not  be  satisfied.*  ** 

That  is  a nightingale  which  has  sung  in  all  our 
hearts  and  homes  for  two  years  past.  You  have 
not  heard  this  song  before.  You  will  not  hear  it 
again.  Listen,  then,  once  more,  and  answer,  if  the 
first  part  of  the  singer’s  name  be  Jean , what  is  the 
last? 

Is  it  too  low  and  sad  for  the  bridal  choir?  Yet 
it  is  not  sombre : it  is  only  the  deep,  dark  red  of 
the  rose’s  heart.  But  here  is  manly  music  in  an- 
other torte : 

“Good  heart,  that  ownest  all! 

I ask  a modest  boon  and  small: 

Not  of  lands  and  towns  the  gift, 

Too  large  a load  for  me  to  lift, 

But  for  one  proper  creature, 

Which  geographic  age, 

Sweeping  the  map  of  Western  earth, 

Or  th*  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine 
To  Powhatan's  domain, 

Could  not  descry. 

Is't  much  to  ask,  in  all  tliy  huge  creation, 

So  trivial  a part — 

A solitary  heart?" 

Does  it  sound  strange  still,  this  “Concord”  of 
sweet  sounds,  too  sub  a bass  for  a hymeneal  hymn  ? 
Yet  sturdy  pines  make  the  fairest  landscape  fairer ; 
and  here  breaks  in  a firm,  clear  tenor : 

“The  day  that  hears  the  bridal  bell 
Should  break  iu  cloudless  blue ; 

Its  rosier  sunset  leave  behind 
A night  of  stars  and  dew; 

From  East  to  West,  o’er  all  the  land, 

The  jarring  noises  cease, 

And  'mid  the  nuptial  blossoms  brood 
The  sacred  dove  of  peace." 

• •»#*« 

“These  distant  thunders  shall  not  cloud 
The  sunshine  of  the  hour; 

These  gales  of  battle  withering  blow 
Across  your  bridal  bower: 

From  heavens  of  peace,  above  the  storm, 

God's  blessing  still  shall  fall 
On  Love  that  binds,  on  Love  that  heals, 

On  Love  that  conquers  all." 


So  might  Bayard  have  sung,  hearing  afar  the 
hum  of  battle. 

And  next  a singer  with  heart’s-ease  iu  his  hand, 
musing  as  he  sings : 

“A  flower  worth  all  the  gardens  of  the  East, 

And  rich  enough  to  be  thy  husband's  dower— 

For,  having  heart's-ease,  hath  he  not  enough? 

But  heart's-ease  is  a perishable  stuff— 

A fading  flower  that  hath  not  long  to  live — 

A mocking  gift  that  is  not  mine  to  give. 

Yet  as  I give  the  emblem  I uplift 
A prayer  that  God  will  add  the  perfect  gift." 

Look  high : if  it  were  a bird  you  might  see  him 
Tilt  on  an  upper  spray,  an  independent  singer,  nor 
heed  the  thin  treble  that  comes  piping  in  beside 
him: 

“What  shall  I say?  The  bUthe  birds  sing 
In  every  bush,  on  every  tree; 

And  the  June  air  is  murmuring 
A bridal  song  for  thee." 

And  as  the  epithalamium  closes  a tender  voice  sum- 
mons the  violets  and  roses  to  mingle  in  the  choir : 

“ O Rose-bud,  breathe  your  breath 
Into  the  soul  of  June; 

And  In  that  fragrant  death 
Strike  living  Love’s  true  tune; 

Sure  that  such  giving  Is 
Receiving,  high  above; 

For  love  is  sacrifice, 

And  life  is  love," 

Might  this  not  be  Wordsworth’s  Lucy  who  sings? 

And  then  the  poet  who  had  summoned  and  led 
the  choir  joined  hands  with  them  as  they  surround- 
ed the  bower,  and  sang  for  them  all : 

“Ah!  life  Is  sweeter  than  life, 

O lover  and  friend  1 for  her  sharing ; 

And  the  world's  sweetest  title  of  Wife 
Will  be  sweeter  than  all  for  her  wearing. 

Think  of  her  sweet-hearted  nature, 

And  forever  exquisite  ways! 

Child-heart  of  womanhood’s  stature. 

Bom  to  perennial  Maysl 

Yes,  there  is  semblance  of  Eden 
For  some,  here  and  there; 

Angels  these  lovers  are  leading 
Homeward  unaware." 

—Was  it  only  a dream  of  summer  ? Was  it  only 
a vision  of  the  Easy  Chair?— these  lovers  and  their 
bridal  bower;  this  poet  drawing  the  singers  into 
a hymeneal  choir ; these  songs  of  which  some 
strains  are  here  recorded— was  it  i’  the  air  only? 
Was  the  river  nameless,  in  a region  never  seen? 
Or  did  hands  of  flesh  and  blood  clasp  before  the  al- 
tar, and  were  these  “ Over-Songs”  from  the  fullness 
of  sympathy  actually  sung? 

Perhaps — perhaps  a delicate,  exquisite,  illumin- 
ated memento  of  that  bower,  with  all  the  songs 
complete,  exists,  telling  no  secret  but  to  those  who 
know. 

Bitot's  Dramr. 

AT  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  there  is  an  old  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Ballard,  who  for  several  years 
had  been  justice  of  the  peace.  He  resolved  to  take 
one  of  the  many  positions  open  for  public  service 
in  the  army,  and  enlisted  as  a private,  in  the  cele- 
brated “gray-beard”  regiment.  He  was  on  duty 
several  months  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  detailed  as 
sentinel  in  front  of  General  Curtis’s  head-quarters, 
where  he  paced  his  silent  beat  faithfully  during  rain 
and  storm.  Afterward  the  Squire  was  mastered 
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out,  and  General  Curtis  was  “ stumping”  the  State 
for  recruits  for  the  army.  The  latter  bad  just  fin-  t 
ished  a speech  when  the  Squire  approached  him 
very  familiarly,  saying, 

44  General,  if  I was  not  so  old  I would  enter  the 
service  again.” 

“Ah,"  says  the  General, 44  have  you  been  in  the 
army?” 

“Yes,  General;  you  and  I occupied  the  same 
building  in  St  Louis." 

44  Indeed ! I don’t  remember." 

44 1 expect  not;  for  you  had  the  inside  and  I the 
out" 


It  is  not  often  that  articles  appear  in  the  Drawer 
from  Sherman’s  web -footed  cavalry,  but  here  is 
something  too  good  to  keep.  In  the  battle  of  March 
19, 1865,  when  four  little  divisions  stood  the  assault 
of  Johnstons  entire  army,  the  Seventeenth  New 
York  Volunteers,  a portion  of  Morgan’s  Second  Di- 
vision of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  were  at  one  time 
completely  surrounded.  A reb  going  from  our  front 
toward  their  line  in  our  rear  was  astounded  at  run-  | 
ning  into  a line  of  Yanks.  He  was  handed  over  to 
a soldier  as  guard  over  him — a genuine  44  Bowery 
boy.”  The  following  conversation  ensued : 

Reb.  “ Take  me  to  the  rear,  quick.” 

Yank.  “Can’t" 

Reb.  44  Take  me  behind  a tree,  then." 

Yank.  4 4 What’s  the  use;  they  are  firing  from 
both  sides.” 

Reb.  “Take  me  behind  two  trees,  then”  (im- 
ploringly)— “take  me  to  your  rear.  My  good* 
man,  don’t  you  know  where  your  rear  is?” 

Yank  (carelessly).  44 No,  shoot  me  if  I do;  do 
you?”  

The  inclosed  clip  is  a verbatim  el  literatim  copy 
of  a decision  rendered  in  a justice’s  court,  and  can 
be  vouched  for  as  a fact.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
the  justice  would  need  no  voucher  to  establish  the 
fact  of  its  occurrence : 

Swoitzer  r.  Pearsons  et  ah,  Prairie  do  Chien,  Crawford 
County,  VViHconsln. 

B.  Bull  for  Plaint.  > 

Wm.  Dutcher  for  Det/ 

Before  Justice  Bakes.  ' 

Action  brought  against  defendants  for  shooting  plaint- 
iff's Goose  and  Gander.  Defendants  admit  the  killing, 
and  justified  that  it  was  accidental.  Court,  after  hearing 
the  evidence,  gave  the  following  able  and  lucid  opinion : 
It  is  best  always  not  to  be  too  severe  on  damages,  and  yet 
it  is  beat  to  give  damages  to  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's 
claim,  and  inasmuch  as  the  killing  of  those  geese  was 
wrong  by  the  boys.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the 
two  geese  were  worth  two  dollars  apiece  in  the  spring  or 
tub  year,  and  in  all  probabilities  they  would  have  had 
twelve  goslings,  and  probably  about  one  half  of  them 
would  linve  lived  and  the  other  half  would  have  died: 
and  It  would  not  have  cost  the  plaintiff  much  to  keep 
them  until  fall,  and  the  goslings  would  then  be  worth  one 
dollar  apiece,  which  would  be  six  dollars,  and  the  two  old 
ones  two  dollars,  which  would  make  ten  dollars,  which  is 
the  judgment  of  the  court 

April  4,  1865. 


One  of  our  officers  in  Memphis  writes: 

We  have  an  Irishman  in  our!  regiment  who, 
strange  to  say,  is  very  fond  of  “commissary,”  as 
the  poor  substitute  for  whisky  furnished  the  army 
is  called.  He  often  contrives  funny  ways  to  get  it. 
For  instance,  not  long  since  he  brought  me  a slip  of 
greasy  paper,  containing  a request  that  my  44  com- 
missary sergeant  would  issue  to  the  bearer  one  glass 


of  whisky,  to  be  used  by  him  to  make  some  medi- 
cine. ” Said  Pat : 44  Will  your  Honor  approve  that?” 
I read  it  and  wrote  my  approval,  and  thought  no 
more  about  it  until  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  barracks  of  Pat’s  company, 
when  I saw  a huge  glass  tumbler,  which  would  hold 
about  a quart,  and  found  Pat  and  his  companions  a 
little  set  up.  I went  back  to  my  quarters  and  call- 
ed for  my  commissary  sergeant,  who  soon  confirm- 
ed my  suspicions.  Pat  had  produced  his  44  glass” 
and  his  approved  order  and  had  demanded  the  whis- 
ky, and  it  had  been  iionored. 

The  next  day  Patrick  was  detailed  for  fatigue- 
duty.  He  came  to  me  all  crouched  over,  with  his 
arms  pressed  bard  across  his  stomach,  and  with  one 
of  the  most  sorrowful-looking  faces  I ever  saw. 

Said  I : “What  is  the  matter  with  you ?’’ 

44  Och ! an’  it’s  nearly  gone  dead  I am  intirely  in 
me  poor  stomach."  . 

44  Ah,  you  rascal!”  said  I,  “you  have  your  pay 
now  for  the  joke  you  played  off  on  me  about  that 
whisky  yesterday.” 

“Yes,  yer  Honor,  indade  I have;  it’s  the  4 rot 
gut’  I’ve  got  that  will  be  the  death  o’  me ;’’  and  he 
gave  another  awful  twist  of  his  body,  and  made  an- 
other awful  face ; but  all  the  time  I saw  the  rogue 
lurking  in  his  eye,  and  I knew  he  was  trying  to  sell 
me  again. 

Said  1 : 44  Pat,  you  need  not  put  on  that  rye  face ; 
you  can’t  fool  me  again.” 

44  Yer  Honor  must  be  mistaken,  for  doesn’t  me 
eyes  look  glassy 

That  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I had  to  laugh; 
but  Pat  did  his  work. 


The  keeper  of  a well-known  eating-saloon  at 
the  di&p6t  on  a branch  road  running  from  the 
44  Erie"  north,  was  some  years  since,  and  is  still, 
afflicted  with  inflammatory  rheumatism.  Several 
of  his  friends  visited  him,  one  at  a time,  and  told 
him  that  unless  he  gave  up  drinking  it  would  kill 
him.  At  last  the  doctor,  by  arrangement,  said 
the  same  thing,  and  mine  host  began  to  cry,  and 
said, 44  Jim  has  been  here  talking  to  me  about  drink- 
ing so  much,  and  then  Tom  came,  and  after  him 
Sam,  and  all  [boo-hoo !]  talking  to  me  about  drink- 
ing [boo-hoo  !J,  and  now  you’ve  come ; and  there 
isn’t  nary  one  of  you  that  considers  bow  dreadful 
dry  I am  1” 

Mr.  M -,  who  lives  in  the  town  adjoining  this, 

in  Broome  County,  is  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
44  drawing  the  long  bow.”  One  of  his  stories  is  as 
follows : 44  Did  you  never  see  one  of  these  here 
hoop-snakes  ?”  44  No,"  says  his  listener ; “ I didn’t 
think  there  was  any  such  thing."  “ Oh  ye-,"  says 

Mr.  M , “I’ve  6een  one.  Me»aml  my  hired 

man  was  down  there  in  the  home  lot,  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  we  seen  something  rolling  down 
the  hill,  and  says  I,  4 1 guess  that  are  must  be  one 
of  them  hoop-snakes  coming  along.’  My  hired  man 
he  was  nfeard,  and  clim  up  a tree;  but  I took  my 
hoe  in  my  hand,  and  went  out  and  stood  side  of  a 
tree  in  the  road,  and  when  he  come  along  I stuck 
out  the  hoe-handle,  and  he  hit  it  slap,  and  made  a 
noise  jes  like  a pistol ; and,  Sir,  it  wam’t  mor’n  a 
minute  afore  that  are  hoe- handle  was  swelled  up  as  * 
big  as  my  leg !" 

Oxb  day  early  in  the  session  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  a motion  was  made,  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  that  the  committee  rise  and  report  pro- 
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gress.  The  motion  was  adopted.  Immediately  after 

Mr.  M , from  one  of  the  rural  districts,  assumed 

a standing  position  and  remained  up.  The  Speaker 
recognized  him,  but  the  standing  member  said  no- 
thing until  some  one  who  wanted  the  floor  asked 
him  what  he  was  up  for.  “Why,”  said  he,  4i the 
motion  carried  for  the  committee  to  rise,  and  ITm 
waiting  for  the  rest  to  get  up!”  His  manifest 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  tactics  brought  all 
hands  down. 

Mrs.  Jones  died  a few  weeks  ago.  Upon  the 
day  of  the  funeral  the  house  was  visited,  as  often 
happens,  by  numbers  of  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  deceased  or  family.  One  of  these  strangers 
stepped  to  the  coffin,  with  others,  to  take  a hist 
look  at  the  dead,  and  exclaimed,  sotto  voce,  “ I’m  so 
disappointed : I thought  it  was  Mrs.  Colonel  Jones,” 
an  estimable  lady  of  the  same  name,  but  another 
family. 


In  your  March  Number  a California  Sheriff  has 
a place.  I offer  you  now  a California  Justice : 

Squire  W resided  near  Chico,  in  1852.  A 

man  was  sued  before  his  Honor  by  a neighbor  in 
the  matter  of  a disputed  account  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars.  Counsel  was  obtained  from 
a distance,  and  the  case  duly  called  on,  evidence 
heard,  and  the  law  and  facts  earnestly  presented  by 
respective  counsel.  It  so  happened  that  the  two 
litigants  owned  what  waB  considered  fast  “ quarter 
horses,”  and  by  chance,  on  the  day  of  the  trial, 
each  came  on  their  race  nags. 

The  Squire  was  very  fond  of  the  sports  of  the 
turf,  and  after  the  case  was  closed  and  submitted, 
he  observed  that  the  evidence  was  so  nearly  bal- 
anced that  he  was  in  doubt,  and,  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, his  decision  was  that  the  parties  go  down  on 
a track  near  by  and  run  their  horses— judgment  to 
go  in  favor  of  the  winning  horse ! 

The  idea  was  so  novel,  and  withal  so  amusing, 
that  attorneys  and  clients  at  once  consented,  and 
proceeded  to  try  the  case,  as  the  Squire  expressed 
it  in  his  instructions  to  the  riders  when  up,  41  by 
the  Lever-Power  Act,  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal.” 

Justices  there  have  jurisdiction  to  try  cases  of 
assault  and  battery.  Two  persons  having  a quar- 
rel in  presence  of  the  Squire,  one  struck  the  other, 
and  was  at  once  ordered  under  arrest.  In  due 
time  the  trial  came  on,  and  the  defendant  was  or- 
dered to  stand  up,  and  asked  to  plead  whether  he 
was  guilty  or  rrot  guilty.  The  defendant  answered, 
Not  Guilty.  This  was  too  much  for  the  Justice, 
who  fancied  that  his  own  veracity  was  officially 
called  in  question  by  the  plea,  and  the  poor  culprit 
was  fined  $100  on  the  spot  for  the  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  another  $100  for  contempt,  the  Justice 
remarking  that  he  “would  learn  people  how  to 
call  the  Court  a liar !” 

Little  Stella  is  just  beginning  to  talk.  Our 
minister  has  engaging  manners,  and  is  especially  a 
favorite  of  children.  During  a sociable  call  he 
sang  one  of  those  touching,  simple  melodies  which 
Stella  is  so  fdnd  of  hearing.  She  was  very  at- 
tentive, and  stood  quite  motionless,  gazing  on  his 
face  with  her  bright,  wondering  eyes.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded tears  began  to  glisten  beneath  the  lids,  and 
glide  down  her  dimpled  cheeks.  After  a few  min- 
utes of  silence,  he  asked,  “Stella,  how  do  you  like 


it!”  She  answered,  promptly,  “Oh,  very  much, 
Mr.  Young,  but  it  hurts  my  eyes  I” 


A loud  call  having  been  made  for  army  surgeons 
by  the  examining  boards  of  our  State,  our  ambi- 

tious  and  patriotic  young  friend,  Dr.  P , gave 

I up  his  lucrative  (?)  practice,  and  reported  himself 
at  Columbus  for  examination.  The  applicants,  who 
were  numerous,  were  each  banded  a list  of  printed 
questions,  and  they  were  required  to  write  out  an- 
swers and  hand  them  in  to  the  Board,  who  voted  on 
their  cases  according  to  the  correctness  of  the  an- 
! swers.  Our  young  aspirant  got  on  swimmingly 
j with  his  list  until  he  came  to  Question  23 : “ Where 
I and  what  is  Scarpa’s  triangle?”  This  was  a poser. 
He  scratched  his  head  in  vain  for  any  recollection 
of  such  an  anatomical  structure,  lie  finally  ap- 
proached the  President  of  the  Board,  and,  pointing 
to  the  question,  said,  “ Sir,  did  you  mean  to  ask  that 
question  ?”  To  which  the  president  blandly  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  Our  young  doctor,  putting  on  a 
look  of  fierce  indignation,  exclaimed,  “ Will  you  tell 
me,  Sir,  what  is  the  use  of  asking  such  a question  as 
that  when  our  country’s  flag  is  trailingan  the  dust?” 


Captain  Johnson,  of  our  army,  home  on  leave, 

! was  telling  his  aunt  (a  kind-hearted,  simple-mind- 
ed old  lady)  about  his  marches,  etc.,  up  and  down 
the  Valley,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  hap- 
pened several  times  to  speak  of  his  men  “win- 
ning” chickens,  fruit,  etc.,  from  the  way-side  farm- 
ers. The  old  lady,  being  utterly  unacquainted 
*with  army  slang,  anxiously  inquired  what  the  Cap- 
tain meant  by  44  winning.”  The  Captain  was  mo- 
mentarily taken  aback  at  this  question,  for  he  knew 
the  good  dame  had  the  greatest  horror  of  any  thing 
like  stealing;  but  recovering,  he  straightened  out 
his.  face  like  a Supreme  Court  judge’s,  and  says  he : 
“Ah,  yes,  you  don’t  quite  understand,  I see.  Did 
you  ever  read  the  Army  Regulations  ? No,  I sup- 
pose not.  Well,  my  dear  aunt,  paragraph  1677  of 
the  63d  edition  provides  that  when  an  army  is  pass- 
ing through  a country  the  farmers  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  live-stock  or  other  property,  except 
in  cases  of  necessity,  and  even  then  they  are  given 
a chance  for  their  possessions  in  this  wav : If  a sol- 
dier needs  a chicken,  for  instance,  he  is  bound  to 
4 toss  up’ with  the  farmer  to  decide  which  shall  have 
it,  and”  (impressively)  “it  is  really  surprising  how 
very  generally  the  4 boys’  win.” 

A worthy  master  of  the  rod  in  Maine  writes : 

During  the  past  winter  I have  been  teaching  in 

the  little  village  of  B ■,  in  the  lower  part  of  this 

county,  and  one  day  caught  my  youngest  boy,  aged 
twelve,  in  the  act  of  throwing  some  paper  balls 
at  one  of  the  larger  boys.  I called  him  out  at 
once,  and  taking  my  pointer  in  one  hand  and  bold- 
ing one  of  his  hands  in  my  other,  explained  to  him 
the  painful  necessity  I was  under  of  administering 
proper  punishment.  After  duly  impressing  him 
with  this  fact  I dropped  his  hand  and  wound  up  as 
follows:  “Now,  Arthur,  I don’t  want  to  whip  you, 
so  I’ll  give  you  your  choice  between  a whipping 
and  sitting  with  one  of  the  girls.”  Quick  almost 
as  lightning  his  hand  came  up,  and  in  a voice  eager 
as  one  asking  a great  favor  he  exclaimed,  44  Please 
to  whip  me!  Oh,  please  to  whip  me,  Sir /”  The 
effect  was  instantly  perceived  on  the  school. 

Governor  A.  G.  Curtin  paid  a visit  in  1862 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Volunteer  Corps. 
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While  with  the Regiment,  talking  to  the  offi- 

cers and  men  in  front  of  the  coloners  tent,  Com- 
pany D drum  beat  the  call  for  dinner.  The  men, 
ever  ready,  fell  in  in  single  file  for  their  rations. 
The  Governor,  wishing  to  dine  with  the  boys,  call- 
ed for  plate,  knife,  fork,  and  tin  cup— dishes  used 
at  that  time  by  the  soldiers — walked  toward  the 
head  of  the  company  to  get  in  the  line,  that  he 
might  not  have  to  wait  until  the  last  to  be  served. 
He  attempted  to  get  into  the  line,  when  a fellow 
took  him  bv  the  shoulder  and  politely  pushed  him 
away,  saying,  “ No  you  don’t,  old  fellow ; you  take 
your  turn  here.”  The  Governor  saw  the  joke,  as 
well  as  the  force  of  the  fellow's  argument,  and  re- 
tired with  a hearty  laugh  to  the  rear  of  the  com- 
pany, got  his  dinner  (when  his  turn  came),  ate  it 
like  a true  soldier,  then  left  us.  Since  that  time 
he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  the  same  soldier 
a lieutenant's  commission,  and  I know  he  never 
signed  one  for  a braver  or  better  man. 

This  comes  from  Portland,  Oregon : 

Charles  Hone  is  a druggist  in  this  place,  and  is 
a first-rate,  genial,  good-fellow,  and  would  be  de- 
cidedly good-looking  but  for  his  nose,  which  is  of 
Titanic  proportions,  and  is  the  occasion  of  numerous 
jokes.  A short  time  since  Charley  visited  the 
flourishing  little  town  of  Salem,  and  one  day  while 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  an  honest^looking  farm- 
er came  near,  and  looking  intently  at  Charley, 
stopped;  then  came  nearer  and  stopped  again; 
presently  he  spoke : 

“Say,  Mister,  ain't  you  from  Portland ?" 

41  Certainly,"  replied  Charley. 

“Well,  I thought  I seen  that  nose  down  there," 
was  the  answer. 

Here  is  a rather  cool  letter  from  a loving  wife, 
yet  by  no  means  among  the  coolest  that  we  con- 
stantly receive : 

Dxar  Harper,— It  is  Bob's  birthday  the  — of , and 

I have  taken  a fancy  to  give  him  a present,  not  purchased 
with  his  money.  You  see  he  Is  constantly  giving  me 
presents,  and  I can  not  return  it,  not  even  the  value  of  a 
new  handkerchief,  unless  with  the  money  he  gives  me. 
And  although  I have  enough  at  any  time,  unquestioned, 
to  buy  what  I would  like  to  give  him,  still  I thought  it 
would  be  so  different  if  I could  only  feel  that  it  was  my 
money. 

This  is  why  I have  written  this  little  story,  and  if  you 
will  please  send  me  something  for  it,  whether  you  publish 
it  or  not , why  then  I can  get  Bobby's  present 

There's  a dear  old  Harper!  Do  be  generous.  I shall 
•pend  just  what  you  send  and  no  more ; and  then  I will 
write  and  tell  yon  what  I bought,  and  what  Bob  said,  and 
all  about  it.  And  you  will  not  wait,  will  you?  for  I want 
to  buy  it  this  month.  What  shall  it  be? 

P.S. — Bob  must  not  know  any  thing  about  It 

It  strikes  us  that  if  we  should  “ send  something" 
in  case  we  did  not  publish  the  stoiy  the  present  to 
Bob  would  be  from  us,  not  from  the  affectionate 
wife. 

Prentice,  of  the  Louisville  Journal , has  had 
many  a good  joke  at  other  people's  expense,  and 
he  will  excuse  us  for  telling  of  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  the  village  of  Canterbury,  Connecticut, 
while  he  was  pursuing  his  law-studies  with  Judge 
Judaon. 

The  farmers  were  accustomed  to  have  evening 
parties  daring  the  winter  season,  to  which  the 
Judge's  students  were  invited,  Prentice  among 
them,  when  the  young  men  44  went  home  with  the 


girls."  One  evening  they  had  a party  something 
more  than  a mile  from  the  village,  and  among  tho 
girls  was  one  E S , who  was  not  particu- 

larly interesting;  and  while  the  guests  were  ‘‘put- 
ting on  their  things"  in  the  entry  with  only  one 
candle,  Prentice,  eager  to  go  home  with  one  of  the 

pretty  girls,  locked  in  with  E S , supposing 

lie  had  the  arm  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  girls 
of  the  place,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  company.  While  walking  along 
Prentice  tried  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  engage 
his  lady  in  conversation,  but  to  no  avail.  Her  an- 
swers were  Yes  or  No— none  other  could  he  get. 
Finally,  giving  up  in  despair,  he  turned  round  to 
one  of  his  companions  and  asked,  “ Who  have  I got 
here  ?”  His  companion,  seeing  the  joke,  left  him 
as  wise  as  ever.  So  on  they  went  till  they  got  to 
the  village,  and  on  through  the  village  till  they  had 
walked  something  more  than  half  a mile  beyond, 
when  Prentice  made  bold  to  ask  his  lady  where  she 
lived.  “Oh!  we  live  back  at  the  village."  So 
they  turned  about,  and  Prentice  tdok  her  home. 
But  that  was  not  the  last  that  he  heard  of  it;  the 
circumstance  was  thrown  in  his  teeth  very  often, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  cry  for  quarter. 


One  of  the  “escort  corps"  with  the  Western  em- 
igrant trains  writes  to  the  Drawer  from  Oregon : 

Those  who  have  crossed  the  plains  can  not  have 
failed  to  notice  these  two  facts,  viz.,  the  extreme 
scarceness  of  wood  and  prevalence  of  high  winds. 
Consequently  it  was  often  difficult  to  pitch  the  tents, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  keep  them  so,  especially 
when  tent-pins  were  scarce.  The  breakage  or  loss 
of  a tent-pin  was  a serious  casual ty.  One  afternoon 
there  arose  one  of  those  sudden  gusts  of  wind  so 
common  on  the  plains,  and  awray  w ent  the  tents, 
snapping  the  tent-pins  as  if  they  had  been  pipe- 
stems.  One  of  tho  escort  proceeded  to  gather  up 
the  broken  fragments  of  the  pins,  and  lay  them  in 
a row ; then,  with  mock  solemnity  and  head  un- 
covered, said  to  those  who  had  gathered  round, 
“An  opportunity  is  now  given  to  those  who  wish 
to  see  the  remains."  The  laugh  which  followed 
the  undertaker's  happy  hit  put  us  in  a good  humor 
again,  if  it  did  fill  our  mouths  with  sand. 


Inclosed  please  find  a correct  copy  of  notice 
posted  at  Muncy  Station,  Lycoming  County,  Penn- 
sylvania : 

“ Feare  notes  on  all  hoo  eonsora  we  as  supervisor  from 
clinton  townaliip  give  notes  that  all  hoo  hald  them  loaks 
in  the  road  bittwen  Peter  Bergers  house  and  Peter  Kelt- 
ner  store  have  to  moove  them  within  six  day  from  this  day 
march  the  9 1866  and  if  thare  are  not  mooved  till  the  80 
or  then  we  will  eellem  on  that  day  for  township  purpos  all 
what  is  within  17  feet  the  supervisors." 


The  Act  of  Congress  of  May  6, 1864,  prescribing 
a new  system  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels, 
causes  considerable  perplexity,  not  only  among  ship- 
owners and  seamen,  but  also  Government  officials. 
At  a port  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  is  an  in- 
spector of  customs — a king  among  bis  fellows,  if  not 
a Solomon  in  wisdom — who  visited  the  port  of  New 
York  and  learned  it  all.  Upon  his  return  be  con- 
descended to  explain  the  mode  of  measurement  to 
several  intimate  friends,  and  had  a great  deal  to  say 
about  the  “transversaria.”  Our  good  and  worthy 
Postmaster,  a more  lettered  man,  told  him  there  was 
no  such  word  as  “ transversaria"  to  be  found  either 
in  Webster  or  Worcester,  and  asked  an  explana- 
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tion,  bat  received  only  ridicale  for  his  want  of 
knowledge.  Another  friend  coming  in  also  ques- 
tioned the  correctness  of  the  word,  when  our  “Coast- 
wise Inspector,11  as  he  sometimes  signed  himself, 
gravely  informed  him  that  it  was  a “legal  term,” 
and  consequently  not  much  used.  Our  friend,  the 
inspector,  when  in  New  York,  had  heard  the  two 
words  transverse  area  pronounced  rapidly,  and,  sup- 
posing them  one  word,  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
euphonism  into  using  the  “legal  term”  too  often. 

A former  Colonel  of  one  of  the  bravest  veteran 
regiments  from  Indiana,  when  just  out,  had  occasion 
once  to  march  his  regiment,  then  in  column,  through 
an  opening  in  a fence  a little  to  the  right  of  the 
point  in  front  of  them.  The  order,  fresh  in  his 
mind  from  Hardee,  came  thundering  forth,  “ Right 
or  loft  ob-li-que,  as  the  case  may  be — march!” 


Another  order,  from  the  commander  of  a Ken- 
tucky regiment,  though  perhaps  exhibiting  less  rec- 
ollection of  “The  Tactics,”  was  given  in  a form  to 
be  understood.  The  idea  was  to,  deploy  at  skirmish- 
ers: the  order  was,  “ Get  up  there  on  the  hill,  and 
scatter  out  as  you  did  yesterday !” 


A Lot  of  us  Were  sitting,  one  fine  spring  day,  in 

the  office  of  Dr.  W , in  the  city  of  B— . We 

were  talking  and  smoking  quietly,  when  suddenly 
a something  rushed  in,  gesticulating  violently,  and 
giving  utterance  to  the  most  outlandish  sounds. 
This  individual — for  we  found  out  he  was  a man — 
merits  a little  description.  He  was  a cross,  evi- 
dently, between  a Jew,  a Dutchman,  a Gorilla,  and 
a Lunatic;  and  he  looked  like  an  old  clo’man,  a 
peddler,  a tinker,  a confidence  man,  and  a dollar- 
jewelry  man,  massed  and  rolled  into  one.  And 
what  a nose  he  had! — too  long  for  any  descrip- 
tion. 

“ Oh,  Doctor,  Doctor!”— he  spoke  in  the  vernacu- 
lar this  time — “ I beee  in  a heap  of  troubles ! Yea, 
a big  heap!” 

“ What  is  it,  Snitz  ?”  said  Dr.  W . “ Baby 

sick  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  Doctor,  worserin  dat !” 

“ Any  of  your  children  sick?” 

“ Worser’n  dat!” 

“Then  your  wife  must  be  very  Bick?” 

“ No,  no,  Doctor;  tousand  times  worser’n  dat !” 

“ Snitz,  my  friend,”  said  Dr.  W , “ if  there  is 

any  thing  the  matter,  and  you  want  help,  you  will 
have  to  be  cool,  and  tell  me  the  trouble  direct  and 
to  the  point.” 

“ Veil,  my  goot  Doctor,  I tells  you  my  troubles, 
and  sees  if  you  helps  me.  Doctor,  you  knows  I 
bese  one  goot,  hard  working,  honest  man.  I picks 
up  rags,  and  scraps,  and  things,  and  I bese  one  goot 
man.  One  day,  down  on  the  wharf,  I finds  one  pair 
old  pants,  and  I puts  ’em  in  my  pag,  and  I goes  on, 
and  when  it  comes  night  I goes  home,  and  I looks 
over  my  tings  what  I finds ; and  den,  Doctor,  vat 
you  tinks,  in  de  pocket,  de  watch-pocket,  of  de  old 
pair  pants,  I finds  one  piece  paper,  and,  my  goot 
Doctor,  he  bese  one  hunder  tollar  greenback.  Oh, 
den  I feels  so  goot ! and  I says  to  me,  Now,  Snitz. 
I makes  your  fortunes ! And  de  next  morning  I 
goes  down  to  de  wharf,  to  Mr.  Smit  and  Brown’s; 
and  Mr.  Brown  ho  know  me,  and  ho  say,  ‘Veil, 
old  rags,  vat  can  I do  for  you?*  and  I say,  Mr. 
Brown,  I want  to  buy  one  hunder  tollar  wort  stock ; 
and  I buys  my  stock  of  ginger-bread,  and  Bolong 
sausage,  and  combs,  and  cough  medicine,  and  lots 


of  tings,  and  I goes  up  to  W , where  de  army  is, 

and  I sells  every  ting  tear,  and  I cheats  de  soldiers, 
and  I makes  250  tollar,  and  den — ” 

“ Stop  a minute,  Snitz,”  said  the  Doctor;  “ what 
sort  of  stuff  was  that  cough  mixture  ?*’ 

“Very  goot  medicine,  Doctor;  I never  tastes 
him.  I buys  him  for  four  tollar  for  one  tozen  bot- 
tles, and  1 sells  him  for  one  tollar  a bottle,  and  de 
soldiers  all  likes  him,  and  ven  dey  trinks  him  dey 
laughs  and  dey  sings,  and  sometimes,  ven  dey  trinks 
too  much  of  de  medicine,  dey  don’t  walk  straight, 
and—” 

“ Oh !”  says  the  Doctor,  “ * Tangle-foot.*  Go  on.” 
“ Veil,  Doctor,  I goes  back  to  de  city,  and  I buys 
more  stock,  and  comes  back  again,  and  I makes 
more  monies ; and  I keeps  on  so  a long  times,  and 
all  de  times  I sells  very  tear ; and  after  while  I goes 
down  to  buy  more  stock,  and  I have  plenty  monies, 
plenty,  my  tear  Doctor.  I has  dree  tousand  five 
hunder  tollar,  and  I goes  down  to  Mr  Smit  and 
Brown,  and  I tells  Mr.  Brown  I buys  so  much  stock, 
and  dis  time  Mr.  Brown  he  sav,  my  tear  Mr.  Snitz, 
I am  so  glad  to  see  you.  You  takes  a glass  goot 
wine  with  me,  and  I takes  him.  Veil,  1 comes 
back,  and  I’ze  very  lucky,  and  I sells  every  ting, 
and  I has  six  tousand  tollar.  My  goot  Doctor,  I 
tells  you  every  ting.  I has  my  money,  and  I gets 
on  de  train  to  come  home,  and  we  starts,  and  all 
is  well;  but  pretty  soon,  bime-bv,  someting  goes 
just  like  this — Boomp ! — and  we  stops  still,  and  then 
about  one  hunder  tousand  pecble  on  do  great  big 
white  horses,  with  a great  big  brass  band,  who 
play 8 dis  song : 

“ 4 Who’s  been  here  tlnce  I been  g one? 

Who's  been  here  since  I been  gone?* 

“ Oh,  Doctor,  it  was  de  blame  Secesh!  and  pretty 
soon  one  big  man  come  to  me,  and  he  say,  ‘ Who  are 
you  ?’  and  I say,  ‘ My  goot  frient,  I am  a poor,  hard- 
working, goot  man,  and  I lives  in  B , where  I 

supports  my  wife  and  my  dirteen  childers,  and  my 
faders  and  my  mudders,  and  my  grandfadera  and 
my  grandm udders.*  And  ho  say,  ‘What  are  you 
doin’  h’yar?*  and  I say,  ‘ My  goot  frient,  I bese  the 

Sanitary  Commission,  and  I comes  up  to  W to 

help  the  soldiers  what  be  shot.’  And  den  I lie  a 
little , and  I say,  ‘I’m  all  right;  when  I gits  de 
chance  I helps  de  gray  soldier  better  than  de  blue 
soldier.’  And  den  he  look  in  my  eye,  and  he  say, 

1 Gammon  !*  and  den,  my  goot  Doctor,  I shake,  and 
den  he  say,  * Nosey,  whar’s  yer  pockit-book  ?*  Oh, 
den,  mit  a big  brass  pistol  he  takes  my  six  tou- 
sand tollar!” 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  we  all  contrib- 
uted, and  in  a moment  raised  the  sum  so  cruelly 
stolen,  and  made  Mr.  Snitz  once  more  serene?  Oh 
no ; of  course  not.  But  I’m  in  error.  Tom  Shunt 
didn’t  give  any  thing — except  his  advice.  Said  he, 
“ Snitz,  son  of  thy  father,  hearken  unto  me ; be 
not  cast  down,  but  let  thy  heart  rejoice.  Why,  old 
cock,”  says  Tom,  lapsing  into  everyday  English, 
“you’ve  got  a fortune  about  you  now;  it’s  right 
before  vour  eyes.  Don’t  you  see  it?” 

Snitz  shakes  his  bead. 

“He  knows  it  not!”  cries  Thomas.  “Why, 
with  that  nose  you  ought  to  smell  out  every  thing 
in  the  world,  and  under  it  either,  for  that  matter. 
An  idea  strikes  me — go  in  the  oil  business ; with 
your  nose  you  can  find  the  petroleum,  and  I can  say 
you  are  a good  borer— in  fact,  I consider  you  a great 
bore  I Take  my  blessing,  Snitz,  and  go  in  for  ‘ ile!’  ” 


A correspondent  in  Idaho  Territory  send a to 
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the  Drawer  some  sketches  to  illustrate  the  beauties 
of  legal  practice  in  that  emtoyo  State : 

Peter  B.  Smith  is  one  of  the  judges  in  Idaho  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  his  peculiar  way  is  a very  original 
and  eccentric  personage.  During  a term  of  court 
held  by  him  at  Idaho  City,  in  Boise  County,  not 
long  since,  a number  of  laughable  incidents  oc- 
curred, in  which  his  Honor  figured  as  the  most 
prominent  personage. 

On  one  occasion  two  attorneys  had  an  important 
motion  to  argue  before  the  Court.  Long  before  the 
first  had  concluded  his  two-and-a-half-hours'  argu- 
ment the  Judge  began  to  show  evident  signs  of 
weariness;  and  soon  after  the  second  had  com- 
menced to  reply  the  judicial  head,  upon  which  the 
hopes  of  both  contestants  were  solely  placed,  de- 
clined upon  the  Judge's  breast,  and  remained  in 
statu  quo  for  about  half  an  hour.  Silence  prevailed 
in  the  court-room,  and  an  occasional  faint  sound, 
suspiciously  resembling  a semi-snore,  was  the  only 
audible  interruption  to  the  legal  gentleman  who 
was  arguing  his  client's  case.  Finally  arousing  to 
consciousness,  the  Judge  slowly  raised  his  head, 
robbed  his  eyes,  and,  after  an  apparently  vain  effort 
to  comprehend  the  condition  of  affairs,  slowly  and 
dubiously  asked  the  counsel  speaking:  11  Judge 
S ■ which  side  of  this  case  are  you  argerin  on  ?” 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  argument  was  not  much 
farther  “in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.” 


He  was  an  excellent  Judge  for  applicants  for 
divorces,  seldom  or  never  failing  to  grant  a decree 
to  the  party  applying,  particularly  if  a woman. 
One  case  of  this  nature  coming  on  for  trial  before 
him,  after  repeated  efforts  of  counsel  for  the  defense 
to  obtain  a continuance,  the  evidence  given  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  being  trivial  and 
immaterial,  the  plaintiff's  counsel  persisted  in  ask- 
ing leading  questions.  To  one  of  these  one  of  the 
attorneys  for  the  defendant  objected. 

“State  the  grounds  of  your  objection,”  said  the 
Court. 

“May  it  please  vour  Honor,  I have  fourteen  dis- 
tinct and  separate  grounds  of  objection  to  that  ques- 
tion in  the  form  in  which  it  is  put  by  the  learned 
counsel,  any  one  of  which,  if  decided  in  my  favor, 
will  be  fatal  to  the  question  in  that  form,  the  first 
and  least  of  which  is  that  it  is  leading  the  witness,” 
replied  the  attorney. 

“The  Court  will  hear  you  argue  those  grounds 

of  objection,  Mr.  M ,”  urbanely  replied  the 

Judge. 

“ I do  not  desire  to  consume  unnecessarily  the 
time  of  the  Court,  and  would  therefore  prefer  not 
to  argue  all  the  grounds  of  objection  stated  at 
length,”  answered  the  counsel. 

“The  Court  will  compel  vou  to  argue,”  respond- 
ed the  Judge,  with  severe  dignity. 

“ In  that  case  I have  only  to  observe,  prelimina- 
rily, that  the  argument  of  each  of  those  fourteen 
grounds  of  objection  will  require  two  and  a half 
hours.  The  first,  may  it  please  the  Court,  as  al- 
ready stated,  is — ” 

“Mr.  Sheriff,  adjourn  this  Court;  the  Court  is 
going  to  the  theatre  to-night,  and  it  is  now  past 
the  time,”  exclaimed  the  Judge  in  dismay;  and 
Court  was  accordingly  adjourned. 

There  was  a veTy  large  calendar  of  civil  causes, 
and  one  attorney  was  extremely  pertinacious  in 
making  repeated  applications  to  have  a particular 
case  in  which  he  was  interested  set  for  trial.  At 


length,  the  Judge  becoming  wearied  with  him, 
said,  “ The  Court  will  sit  to  hear  that  case,  Sir,  at 
precisely  twelve  o'clock  to-night.”  When  twelve 
o’clock  p.m.  arrived  the  anxious  attorney  repaired 
to  the  court-house,  but  all  was  as  dark  as  the  tomb 
of  the  Capulets.  The  Judge  was  at  the  theatre, 
and  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  again  daring  the 
term  to  set  that  case. 


In  a New  England  village  they  hold  a monthly 
prayer-meeting  for  our  gallant  soldiers,  taking  con- 
tribntions  for  the  sick,  etc.  At  one  of  these,  while 
the  first  Wilmington  expedition  to  take  Fort  Fisher 
was  under  way,  it  was  proposed  to  offer  prayer  for 
its  success ; but  one  enthusiastic  brother,  who  was 
a great  believer  in  Butler,  arose  and  remarked,  in 
substance,  that  it  was  well  enough  to  pray  for  some 
of  the  other  objects  of  the  war,  but  as  for  the  Wil- 
mington expedition,  that  was  a sure  thing!  The 
poor  man  must  have  felt  bad  at  the  result,  but  he 
was  right  at  lost— and  “ all’s  well  that  ends  well.” 


A correspondent  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  writes 
to  the  Drawer: 

In  the  District  Court  Records  of  Douglas  County 
are  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  bar,  which 
was  convened  to  express  their  views  and  pass  reso- 
lutions in  reference  to  the  death  of  Judge  Hall, 
Chief  Justice  of  Nebraska.  After  eloquent  eulogies, 
and  the  usual  resolutions  of  condolence,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  be  spread 
on  the  journal  of  the  court  by  the  secretary,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  The  entry  concluded  as  fol- 
lows : “ On  motion  of  J.  M.  W , Esq.,  the  funeral 

adjourned  sine  die!” 


From  Dubuque,  Iowa,  a friend  writes : 

A well-known  lawyer  of  this  city  being  sent  for 
to  counsel  some  men  accused  of  horse-stealing,  in  the 
jail  at  Waverley,  Bremer  County,  in  this  State,  was 
Bent  for  also  by  an  Irishman  in  another  room  in  the 
same  prison. 

“ Well,  Pat,  what  do  you  want  with  me?” 

“ Your  Honor,  I just  heard  there  was  a lawyer  in 
jail,  and  sure  I wanted  to  see  him.” 

“ Well,  what  d<j  you  want  with  me  ?” 

“An’  what  should  I want  wid  you  but  to  get  me 
me  out  of  this.” 

“ And  what  are  you  hero  for  ?” 

“Just  for  burglary  I belave  they  call  it?” 

“And  what  is  the  testimony  against  you?” 

“ And  niver  a bit  at  all.  Only  I tould  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Pace  meself  that  I did  it.” 

“ Well,  if  you  have  confessed  it,  I don’t  see  but 
what  you’ll  have  to  stay  here.” 

“ An’  is  it  that  you  say  ? Sure,  now,  and  in  the 
counthry  I came  from  nivir  a bit  would  they  kape 
any  body  in  jail  on  such  a thrifiing  ividence  as  that  /” 

I am  an  old  resident  of  Oregon,  and  was  for  many 

years  a constituent  of  Jo  L , at  one  time  Oregon’s 

greatest  politician.  I propose  telling  the  readers  of 
the  Drawer  one  of  his  electioneering  dodges,  and 
how  nicely  ho  got  caught  at  it.  Uncle  Jo  was  about 
to  make  a speech  to  the  unterrified  on  Long  Tom, 
and  stopped  at  Tom  Brown’s  for  dinner.  He  knew 
Tom  to  be  a little  Bhaky — in  fact,  quite  inclined  to 

be  anti-L , and  Uncle  Jo  determined  to  bring 

him  over.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  house  he  com- 
menced his  usual  tactics:  “Well,  God  bless  you, 
Mrs.  Brown  1 how  do  you  do,  and  how  are  all  the 
little  ones  ?”  After  kissing  the  dirty  brood  all  round, 
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he  asks  for  mother’s  pipe.  44  If  there  is  any  thing  hater  of  the  weed.  The  latter,  after  delivering 
I do  like,  it  is  to  smoke  mother’s  pipe ; it’s  got  some  himself  freely  to  a company  of  the  brethren  about 
strength  into  it,  and  does  a feller  some  good.  By-  tobacco  chewers  and  smokers,  in  ignorance  of 
the-by,  Mrs.  Brown,  they  say  Tom  is  going  to  vote  B s weakness,  appealed  to  him  to  sustain  his 


agin  me.  I hope  he  won’t.  He  and  1 have  iit  In- 
dians together  up  on  Rogue  River,  and  camped  out 
in  the  mountains,  and  been  good  friends  and  Dim- 
ercrats  ever  sence  we  came  to  Oregon.” 

Presently  dinner  is  ready,  and  they  have  pork 
and  beans,  of  course.  Mrs.  Brown  is  sorry  they 
have  nothing  better.  But  says  Uncle  Jo,  “ You 
could  not  have  any  thing  better ; bless  your  soul, 
we  don’t  have  any  thing  half  so  good  in  Washing- 
ton. Why  my  friend  the  President  would  give  half 
his  salary  to  get  such  beans  as  these.  Have  you 
got  a pint  you  could  spare  ? — I would  so  like  to  take 
them  to  him  for  seed !” 

44  We’ve  got  bushels  of  them,”  says  Mrs.  Brown. 

44  Well,  now,  bow  lucky ! If  you  will  do  up  a 
pint  of  them,  I will  put  them  in  my  saddle-bags  and 
take  them  on  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  I would  not  be 
surprised  if  it  were  the  means  of  Tom  getting  oue 
of  the  best  offices  in  the  State.” 

So  the  beans  were  put  up  and  stowed  away  in 
Uncle  Jo’s  saddle-bags,  and  Tom’s  vote  and  influ- 
ence were  made  all  sure. 

In  about  a week  Tom  and  his  wife  go  up  to  Eu- 
gene, to  visit  Tom’s  sister,  Mrs.  Smith.  Uncle  Jo 
had  been  there,  and  made  a first-rate  impression. 
Mrs.  Smith  tells  Mrs.  Brown  44  What  a nice  gentle- 
man Squire  L is;  so  kind  and  sociable  like; 

and  then  he  thinks  so  much  of  Smith ! W ould  you 
believe  it,  he  brought  us  a pint  of  beans  all  the  way 
from  Washington,  the  very  kind  the  President  has 
on  his  table!” 

At  this  Mrs.  Brown  begins  to  smell  a very  big 
mice.  Says  she, 

44 Mrs.  Smith,  what  kind  of  beans  is  them  he 
brought  you  from  Washington  ?” 

44  Oh  they  are  nice  beans ; twice  as  large  as  our 
white  one*,  with  a pinkish  eye.” 

44 1 thought  so !”  says  Mrs.  Brown.  44  May  I see 
them  beans  ?” 

41  Certainly,”  says  Mrs.  Smith.  44 1 have  them 
in  the  bag  with  the  garden-seeds.” 

The  beans  were  produced,  stilfetied  up  in  a piece 
of  Jane  Brown’s  calico  dress.  This  produced  an  ex- 
plosion. Brown  and  Smith  at  once  became  anti- 

L , and  worked  hard  to  defeat  him.  Messrs. 

Brown  and  Smith  were  a host  in  themselves.  They 
canvassed  Long  Tom  and  Eugene  so  thoroughly 
that  Uncle  Jo  had  not  the  ghost  of  a chance  in  those 
precincts. 

When  the  rebels  began  this  fight  they  thought 
they  had  us,  and  it  was  a safe  thing.  Now  they 
are  in  the  same  fix  with  the  men  who  caught  a bear. 
Two  men  were  out  hunting,  and  a bear  came  on 
them  so  suddenly  that  they  dropped  their  guns  and 
took  to  their  heels.  One  of  them  climbed  a tree, 
and  the  other  managed  to  get  the  bear  by  the  tail, 
and  ran  round  and  round  as  the  bear  turned  and 
tried  to  get  him.  At  length  the  man  cried  out  to 
his  friend  in  the  tree,  44 1 say,  John,  come  down  and 
help!”  “Help!  What  can  I do?”  44  Why, help 
me  let  go  of  this  bear !”  • 

The  Rev.  G B , whose  wit  and  eccen- 

tricity gave  him  a wide  notoriety  in  these  parts, 
was  an  inveterate  smoker.  At  one  time,  being  in 
attendance  on  a Convention  at  Quincy,  he  fell  in 

company  with  the  Rev.  C , who  was  an  intense 

v 
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views.  44  Certainly, ” said  B ; 4 4 you  are  right, 

brother;  I agree  with  you  entirely ; for  I never  see 
a cigar  that  I don’t  feel  just  like  burning  it  vj>  /” 

In  1854  and  1855  Colonel  C.  A.  May,  U.S.A., 
was  in  command  of  the  frontier  post  Fort  M ‘Kavitt, 

Texas,  about  two  miles  from  which  place  there  was 
a settler  named  Shellenberger,  who  was  as  verdant 
a specimen  of  the  genus  homo  as  could  be  found  in 
the  State.  The  said  Shellenberger  was  very  trou- 
blesome to  the  Colonel,  often  begging  him  to  send 
out  scouting  parties  to  hunt  up  horses,  etc.,  stolen 
from  him  by  the  Indians.  The  Colonel,  after  sev- 
eral attempts  to  recover  his  stolen  property  without 
success,  finally  refused  to  be  humbugged  any  more 
by  him. 

One  morning  (after  the  Lipan  Indians  had  stolen 
two  fine  horses  from  old  Shellenberger)  I was  ac- 
costed by  him,  and  after  relating  the  facts  of  the 
theft  of  his  horses  he  said,  in  a very  emphatic  man- 
ner, 44  Tell  Colonel  May  that  if  he  don’t  send  out  a 
scout  after  my  horses  I will  write  to  General  Wash- 
ington, and  he  will  make  him  do  it” 

The  following  was  told  to  the  Drawer  by  a friend 
who  says  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  affair: 

Just  before  the  capture  of  Savannah  General  Lo- 
gan, with  two  or  three  of  his  staff,  entered  the  d6- 
pot  at  Chicago,  one  fine  morning,  to  take  the  cars 
east,  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  command.  The  Gen- 
eral, being  a short  distance  in  advance  of  the  oth- 
ers, stepped  upon  the  platform  of  a car,  about  to 
enter  it,  but  was  stopped  by  an  Irishman  with, 

44  Yees  ’ll  not  be  goin’  in  there.” 

44 Why  not,  Sir?”  asked  the  General. 

“Bccose  thims  a leddies  caer,  and  no  gintleman 
’ll  be  goin’  in  there  widout  a leddy.  There’s  wan 
sate  in  that  caer  over  there,  ef  yees  want  it,”  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  it. 

44  Yes,”  replied  the  General,  44 1 see  there  is  one 
scat,  but  what  shall  I do  with  my  staff?" 

44  Oh ! bother  your  schtaff !”  was  the  petulant  re- 
ply. 44  Go  you  and  take  the  sate,  an’  schtick  yer 
schtaff  out  the  windy.” 

Captain  C , of  Hadlymc,  Connecticut,  had  a 

very  clever  man  in  his  employ,  by  the  name  of 
Marsh.  One  day  he  came  alongside  the  ship  in  a 
small  boat;  a line  was  thrown  to  assist  him  in 
reaching  the  deck.  When  nearly  up  the  rope  part- 
ed, and  he  fell  back  into  the  boat  Says  the  Cap- 
tain, 44  Marsh,  did  it  hurt  you  much  ?”  He  replied, 
whining,  44 1 never  was  hurt  so  bad  m so  short  a 
timer  

Andy  K—  was  a butcher  in  Louisville  soma 
years  ago,  and  supplied  steamboats  on  the  river 
with  meat  One  day  he  was  met  by  Captain  John 

M4D , a steamboat  agent,  who  informed  him 

that  the  steamer  J.  //.  Done  (which  was  indebted 
to  Andy  a largo  amount)  would  be  down  the  next 

day.  as  he  (M4D ) had  just  received  a telegraphic 

dispatch  from  Brooks,  the  clerk,  to  that  effect 

44 1 don’t  believe  it,”  said  Andy. 

44  Well,  there  is  the  dispatch,”  said  Captain 
M4D , showing  it 

44 That’s  a fact,”  said  Andy;  “thafi  Brooks's 
handwriting  as  sure  as  a gun!1* 
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ont  cif  the  question — directed  principally  hr  the 
*ount{  of  musketry,  which  was  rapidly  inerca*- 
ing«  upon  rising  a slight  knoll  I was  grated 
by  the  irhiz  of  half  a dozen.  mnskcft-bailhr,  ail  of 
whitfh,  most  fortunately,  passed  overhead,  and 
the  requests  to  “Siirwider,"  #i  Come  In  here, 
Yank,*  and  othwrrs,  the  meaning  of  which  could 
not  be.  mistaken,  some  rieiched  vr*  i^rma  more 
express*  ve  til  an  elegant,.  X look  re  real*:*  \ n 1 hie 
of  ha  trie  eciut x^Jhr  u rod  anr 

auempt  to  retreat  wa/s  certain  dawh>  >f j **oird 


rHLSON-LIJFE. 

IT  w,i»  during  the  light  of  May  t>, in  the  Vir- 
ginia Wilderness,  while  taking  an  order  to 
Geuetul  I>wcti,  whose  command  held  cm  ad- 
vanced j**itumf  immediitudv  after  the,  Second 
Corps  had  hewn  flanked  by  ^ngstreet  anil  n»/m- 
pelled  to  lali  bock  to  the  grrmnd  it  octopicd  in 
the  morning,  that  I tv*#  mmle  a prisoner.  Ptishr- 
ing  as  rapidly  through  the  towe  wood*  jis’ft  was 
possible  to  do  on  footr-dbr  to  ride  wa*  almost 
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wm  token  from  tiuv  and  '5  wit*  harried  to  the  | &rs  and  a half  each,  and  rhe  gold  law  from 
year*  Tfid  fifing  momentarily  increased,  and  ■<  their  trawlers  at  edrrespnhding  rate^  Form- 
almost  ini  mediately  afterward  was  coh  turnons  j mite  art1  tjuwte  who  fall  info  snrh  hands  as  per* 
aion^  i hft  whole  line  throti^ft  which  I had  just ; mit  them  to  *e:U,  of  ev- 

passed;  After  finding  the  provost  marshal  the  • err  thing  they  ^ 

guard  turned  me  error  ro  him.  My  name,  rank,  | ease* 

and  position  were noted  down,  after  which  a series  i Prisoners,.  hnthofifcer*  ooutipsicri 

■of  (juefctions  were  asked  as  |o  the  movements  of  to  bo  brought  »h* ififci#  nu«n tier  were 

• uir  trovijK.  etc.,  but  finding  mo  mt her  taciturn,  collected,  when  wo  were  ordered  to  f&H  in>  and 
l was'  soon  left  to  n\v  which  wde  fosiher  nytta  re&r  tvnder  a strong 

this  p|*Wthta*tG  to  tis#  ga$?u.  iffepp'l  that  Hunt  march 

koMrf  ttfiiic r guard  for  the  first  time  in  ' nf  four  mifo^  55 red  ^d«i  e^hftu^ed  from  the 

mv  life*  f triad  Hi  reufixo  my  position,  it  mat- ; eummoid  exertions  ?>f  the  tl-rcn  pitniouH  duyp, 
kts,  t(oiyind^f  vtffrHt  cantos  to  flee*  utmto  \u  'yap*i  by  nnd  wdto  rloths*  uhW 

tilted,  Ire  tain  but  feci  immk^ely  d^giwted  with  [md  face  u^iiiniwil.  i plodded  along  the  di«?-.ty 
the  btfore  him  i mid  while  [vxm&liflg  node*  a t^rUhittg  $im,  iMilyee*6^  wry 

lumselF  wilh  the  thought  tltar  It  is  one  of  the  where  to  the  ahnsfc  arid  femHi  ks  of  lines  of  tot- 
mistWtnnesof  Wftt'Wii)  iimriedmtely  teak  arouhif  ?id^:  which  ne  ubmlmd,  Oa  vrnving  y,r 

for  an  opportunity  n?  11  slope.1’  None  present  - OufierV  store,  where  were- the  hend^nanem  of 
ad  itself*  to  me ; but  an  iodmdimt  did,  as  I ky  Crnkral  Loo  mul  General.  Stuart,  wc  were  hdd~ 
cogihittrig  (he  stance*.  with  tlio  tjucry,  **  ITuw  r<j  tiy  ^ fioitibcr  uf  thtuse  preyiomdy  eflptnred,, 
much  for  item  spurs;  M ister,  you  Won't.  warn,  and  £ Wa>ttCeoskd  by  $ Confederate  odieor,  wh/r 
’em  UP  more  ?'?  l turned  and  raw  a surly -look-  d haired  fo  hear  of >6«m  ncqnrdnin  rices  iri  onr 
ing  oHleor,  to  whtrro— ioeliOg  tin;  sarenhm  of  Ids  army.  1 knew  of  it  era,  which  led  to 

ttoftato  ami  thg-  ufkfdssfty  of  yoai#;  ipnicb  furtiier' ^ eboVer^aiSony  tfiiitl ten  ao^uHinfiihee  w hieh 
oioriev  ns  nos->.d»k--i  rephed,  IVo  doihiri.  0 ytevor  will  lip: kronen.  TluV  odicor  wu^  Jtajor 
Ue  i>/^md"fi>*n,:itAd,;tahdi.  a$  it:.wak  my  Fifxhiigli,  of  k^rUcraV  §t«an>  stall,  and  he  whs 

tiiuure  to  com  prom  with  a'+‘‘:M‘L  the  bargain  shortly  kt?iH  by  Major  Hkltard^m.  They  kind- 
wiif,  .oh.»se<l  H<n\  in  p>nnc<ti«>o  with  my  first  Iv  umrf.d  me  to  thvir  ijuarnu's,  and  riiarvd  with 
Me,  sme  say  ttini  'ih&te  ry  <3oh- j me  tlnelr  ap.d  ifidr  blariket^^  ar»d 

nceuart  Abtukee  I ov^r  met  id  dviving  n vhatj)  ’ thiit  n?ghij  on  fhe  bosom  of  tnoiher  earth,  Jt 
bargain,  bfliflidtfM  fi^<m  his  oldivinus  of  friends,  and  of  f/xis.  I was  furnish* 

orumnee  into  until  ^ ; ed  wuh  breakfast  on  the  following  morning  bv 
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were  offered  as  only  a true  gentleman  can  offer 
them,  with  such  tact  as  to  cause  me  to  forget 
for  the  time  being  the  relations  between  us; 
and  I can  only  hope  that  it  may  be  in  my  pow- 
er, after  this  war  is  over,  to  reciprocate,  or  at 
least  to  meet  with  him  and  express  my  appreci- 
ation of  his  acts. 

Captain  Brown  was  disposed  to  make  the 
march  to  Orange  Court  House  os  comfortable 
as  possible,  halting  often  to  give  the  prisoners 
rest  and  allow  them  to  get  water.  At  a house 
where  we  stopped  a lady  brought  out  to  the 
Captain  a pitcher  of  ice-water.  I heard  the 
pleasant  sound  of  the  ice  rattling  against  the 
vessel,  and  longed  to  place  my  lips  and  draw  a 
draught  therefrom,  looking  with  envy  at  him  as 
he  drank.  Perhaps  the  lady  saw  the  longing 
in  my  eyes ; at  any  rate  she  said,  “We  must  be 
kind  to  the  Yankees  when  they  are  prisoners. 
Ask  some  of  the  officers  to  have  some.1’  That 
cup  of  cold  water  will  not  grow  cold  in  my 
memory.  May  it  bring  its  reward ! 

We  reached  our  destination  at  ten  o’clock 
that  night,  and  upon  entering  the  office  of  Ma- 
jor Bridgeford  I met  General  Shaler,  and  by 
him  was  introduced  to  General  Seymour.  Both 
had  been  made  prisoners  during  the  day.  This 
meeting  was  for  roe  a most  fortunate  one,  as 
from  that  time  until  June  10  we  were  compan- 
ions in  misery,  and  to  them  I am  indebted  for 
much  which  rendered  my  captivity  more  endur- 
able. That  night  we  shared  one  blanket  in  a 
corner  of  the  old  court-house. 

The  next  morning,  the  8th,  rations  of  bacon 
and  hard-tack  were  issued  to  us,  but  through 
the  courtesy  of  Surgeon  Claggit,  of  the  Confed- 
erate army,  we  had  a breakfast  of  “soft”  bread 
and  coffee.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  we  were 
ordered  once  more  to  “ fall  in,”  and  were  march- 
ed to  the  depot,  where  occurred  an  incident  wor- 
thy of  note.  Around  the  building  many  poor 
fellows  were  lying  wounded,  one  wearing  a cap 
which  bore  the  badge  of  one  of  our  corps.  An 
officer,  taking  him  for  one  of  our  men,  stooped 
and  spoke  to  him,  whereat  one  of  the  “relief 
committee”  present,  seizing  the  cap,  threw  it 
from  him,  and^irled  such  a volley  of  invective 
at  the  woundeffban  as  utterly  amazed  us,  tell- 
ing him  he  would  kick  him  out  of  the  house  if 
he  had  any  thing  Yankee  about  him. 

We  were  packed  in  cattle-cars,  and  after 
waiting  two  long  hours  started  on  our  rough 
trip  to  Gordonsville,  and,  arriving  there,  were 
placed  in  a barn.  A handful  of  meal  and  two 
small  fish  were  furnished  each  of  us,  which, 
without  facilities  for  cooking,  were  rather  inap- 
propriate rations.  So  instead  of  supper  we  con- 
soled ourselves  by  making  the  old  rafters  ring 
with  “ Rally  round  the  Flag”  and  the  national 
airs,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  “Johnnies,” 
whose  orders  to  “ dry  up”  we  did  not  see  fit  to 
regard.  At  9.30  p.m,  we  were  turned  out  and 
marched  to  the  depot,  put  into  very  comfortable 
passenger-cars,  and  arrived  at  Lynchburg  about 
ten  o'clock  the  following  morning,  where,  in  a 
warehouse  on  the  principal  street,  we  found 


about  one  hundred  officers  lodged  in  one  room, 
dimly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated  by  two  win- 
dows in  the  rear,  which  overlooked  a small  yard, 
where  we  were  permitted  to  go  during  the  day. 
Eleven  of  us  were  assigned  to  the  front-room, 
affording  us  a view  of  the  street,  some  amuse- 
ment, and  plenty  of  air.  The  week  we  were 
detained  here  was  devoid  of  interest.  We  ex- 
isted merely.  The  bread  and  bacon  were  bare- 
ly eatable.  We  succeeded  in  exchanging  some 
greenbacks,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  ten  of 
Confederate  currency,  and  making  some  pur- 
chases, among  which  were  a towel  for  eight  dol- 
lars and  a comb  for  five. 

On  tho  evening  of  the  17th  we  were  started 
for  Macon.  The  trip  was  made  in  passenger, 
box,  and  cattle  cars,  packed  to  their  utmost, 
and  those  who  could  not  be  jammed  inside  were 
put  on  the  top.  The  time  occupied  in  changing 
cars  and  waiting  at  the  different  stations  were 
the  only  relief  we  had  from  this  close  confine- 
ment— the  only  chances  to  stretch  otir  cramped 
limbs  and  get  breaths  of  fresh  air;  yet  even 
then  we  could  not  always  procure  water,  which 
we  needed  more  than  either.  The  journey  oc- 
cupied six  day 8,  one  day  and  night  being  passed 
in  the  Danville  prison,  and  one  night  in  Char- 
lotte, where  we  were  turned  into  a vacant  lot, 
ten  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street,  all  over 
which  the  water  stood  in  pools. 

In  the  morning  I was  refreshed  both  in  body 
and  in  spirit  by  the  gift  of  fresh  bread,  with  a 
cup  of  milk,  from  a lady,  who  remarked,  “I 
wish  I had  enough  for  all.”  The  little  kind 
nesses,  trifling  though  they  may  seem,  are  the 
bright  spots  in  the  prisoner's  life,  the  oasis  in 
his  desert,  showing  him  the  sun  through  the 
black  cloud  over  his  head.  As  a companion 
picture,  let  the  reader  imagine  the  lady — for 
such  she  doubtless  was  considered,  judging  by 
her  surroundings — who  stood  upon  the  piazza 
of  her  house,  and  testified  to  her  love  by  shak- 
ing both  her  fists  at  us  as  we  were  marched 
through  the  town. 

We  made  a short  stay  at  Augusta,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Captain  Bradford,  Provost  Mar- 
shal— a son  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland — a few 
of  us  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  city,  where 
we  made  a few  purchases,  besides  indulging  in 
the  luxury  of  green  peas,  fresh  bread  and  but- 
ter, and  a taste  of  the  “ardent,”  for  which  we 
paid  seventy  dollars.  At  the  depot  a number 
of  gentlemen,  former  acquaintances  of  the  Gen- 
erals, hearing  of  their  presence,  called ; among 
them  was  ex-Governor  Cummings  of  Utah. 

Arriving  at  Macon  we  were  taken  to*  the  of- 
fice of  Captain  Tabb,  commandant  o^fee  pris- 
on, where  the  date  of  our  capture  was  roistered, 
with  our  names,  and  our  pockets  gone  through 
with  in  a very  unceremonious  manner.  Our 
self-constituted  banker  permitted  us  to  draw  on 
him  once  a week  to  the  amount  of  ninety  dol- 
lars (Confederate),  taking  our  greenbacks  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  for  four  and  a half  Confederate 
scrip.  On  entering  the  prison,  which  is  situated 
on  the  old  fair  grounds,  we  were  surrounded  by 
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where  we  bathed  and  did 
our  washing.  Our  hbclter 
consisted  of  Kbeds,  or  rather 
roof©  of  boards,  from  fifty  to 
v,  a hundred  feet  in  length  by 

twenty  wide,  which  had  been 
. built  by  the  prisoners,  who 

were  provided  with  the  req- 
uisite tools,  nails,  and  luro- 
her.  One  structure,  a little 
better  than  the  rest,  was 
^ ■■■  when  necessary,  for  a 

h«  ^jutal,  and  uin*  end  parti- 
tioned off  for  general  ofli- 
' Mi*  oers.  To  facilitate  the  draw- 
ing  of  rations,  the  getting 
j ~ BmEIk  of  wood  and  water  and  our 
;l  ,v  letters,  the  prisoners  divided 
\fo.  themselves  into  squads  of 
one  hundred  each,  under 
■ vSHkr  - a- £ charge  of  the  senior  officer, 

' who  was  assisted  by  an  ad- 
jutant and  commissary. 
These  squads  Were  >nlidi- 
$^M0r***  vided  into  messes,  each  hav- 

ing n commissary,  the  cook- 
ing feeing  done  by  the  mem- 
bers in  turn.  The  ration 
here  consisted  of  bacon  and  corn  meal,  or  for 
these  were  substituted  a little  rice,  or  a fewlir^wn 
beaus,  with  occasional  issues  of  salt,  molasses, 
and  vinegar  in  homeopathic  doses.  From  the 
sutler  we  could  purchase  a few  articles,  berries, 
and  vegetables  at  exorbitant  prices.  For  cooking 
utensils  the  following  were  given  each  squad  of  n 
hundred  men:  eight  skillets  (or  Dutch  ovens  with 
covers),  thirteen  mess-pans,  four  wooden  buckets, 
and  four  camp-kettles  , and  much  ingenuity  was 
displayed  in  the  building  of  chimneys  and  ov- 
ens. Corn  pones  and  cakes  were  the  standard 
dishes;  and  if  practice  makes  perfect,  every  of- 
ficer there  can  riug  all  the  changes  on  corn 
meal,  from  hasty-pudding  down,  and  put  Par- 
ker to  the  blush-  Cooking  out  of  doom  in  the 
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its  inmates,  who  were  anxious  to  sec  if  they  had 
any  friends  in  the  new  arrivals,  and  to  hear  the 
news.  As  my  eyes  roved  over  the  motley  crew, 
hatlcss,  coatless,  shoeless,  in  every  stage  of  shub- 
biness,  arid  heard  the  cry  of  “Fresh  fish!'*  as 
they  surged  around  us,  I could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  were  officers,  and  that  we,  who  were 
now  comparatively  well  clothed,  might  become 
like  unto  them.  The  cry  of  “ Fresh  fish,1*  which 
is  raised  upon  the  entrance  of  every  new  lot  of 
prisoners,  originated,  I believe,  in  Libby,  and  is 
probably  a Shaksporian  quotation  from  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  occurs  in  the  dialogue  between 
the  old  lady  and  Anne  Eullcn.  kt  And  you 
(O  fate!)  a very  fresh  fish  here.’* 

The  prison  grounds  comprise  about  three 
acres,  surrounded  by 
a high  fenee,  outride 
of  which  u platform 
runs  around,  upon 
which  the  acutinels 
arc?  posted  every  ten 
feet.  Inside,  about 
three  yards  from  the 
fence,  is  another, 
called  the  i:  dead 
line.”  which  prison- 
ers  are  not  allowed  j 
:h  or  to 


to  ftp] 
touch  flRer  penal- 
ty of  being  shot. 
There  is  but  little 
shade ; but  excel- 
lent water  was  sup* 
plied  by  pumps,  and 
a spring  filled  sunk- 
en tubs,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  grounds, 
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hot  sun,  the  min,  or  the  wind,  every  soldier 
know*  is  not  conducive  to  amiability ; but  there 
for  the  first  time  I learned  it  by  experience,  and 
henceforth  have  no  s-  mpathy  for  cross  cooks 
with  home  facilities.  How  many  times  have  I 
laughed  to  see  my  mess-mate  get  excited  over 
the  dinner  he  was  endeavoring  to  prepare,  wipe 
the  perspiration  from  his  face,  and  give  vent  to 
his  opinion  of  green  wood,  rice  which  would  not 
boil,  and  meat  which  would  never  grow  tender; 
and  how  often  has  he  had  his  revenge  as  I poked 
over  fires  which  would  not  bum,  scorched  mV 
fingers,  or  smooched  my  only  shirt ! If  an  oc- 
casional pan  was  kicked  over,  and  the  remains 
of  yesterday’s  dinner  was  produced  for  to-day, 
the  mess  understood  it,  and  sympathized  with 
instead  of  scolding  the  cuok. 

The  number  of  prisoners  increased  while  I 
was  in  Macon,  but  unfortunately  the  accommo- 
dations did  not ; consequently  many  were  com- 
pelled to  go  without  any  shelter.  The  com- 
mandant, Captain  Tabb,  had  neither  energy 
nor  principle,  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirits, 
at  which  times  he  was  more  arbitrary  than  ever, 
and  was,  in  fact,  utterly  unfitted  for  the  posi- 
tion. He  once,  at  the  request  of  a prisoner, 
took  a watch  and  chain  to  sell  for  four  hundred 
dollars — not  less.  After  a considerable  time, 
when  questioned  as  to  the  matter,  he  said  he 
bad  sold  them  for  two  hundred  dollars;  and 
upon  being  asked  how  he  came  by  the  chain, 
which  he  was  then  wearing,  said  the  purchaser 
gave  it  to  him.  After  such  an  explanation  the 
officer  demanded  the  return  of  his  property,  or 
the  four  hundred  dollars,  threatening  to  expose 
the  affair  unless  it  was  complied  with ; upon 
which  Captain  Tabb  abused  him  most  shame- 
fully, and  then  had  him  u bucked”  for  several 
hours,  after  which  the  articles  were  restored. 
We  were  all  very  glad  when  we  were  relieved 
from  the  petty  annoyances  to  which  he  subject- 
ed its,  by  his  being  superseded  hy  Captain  Gibbs, 
a gentleman,  who,  although  very  strict,  made 
us  no  promises  he  did  not  intend  to  fulfill. 

Au  incident  occurred  shortly  after  Captain 
Gibbs  assumed  command  which  did  not  en- 
courage us  to  hope  we  had  fallen  into  better 
hands.  Just  at  dark  of  the  1 1th  of  June  an 
officer  of  the  Forty -fifth  New  York  Volunteers* 
returning  from  the  spring  where  lie  had  been 
bathing,  was  shot  by  one  of  the  guards  and 
lived  but  a few  hours.  Those  who  were  near 
could  a?dgn  no  reason  for  the  act  but  the  in- 
tention to  commit  a deliberate  murder,  ns  he 
was  not  near  the  “dead  line.'1  The  senior 
officer  in  camp  wrote  Captain  Gibbs,  request- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  circumstances*  and 
the  communication  was  returned  with  the  fol- 
lowing indorsement,  44  Such  investigation  as 
may  by  me  be  deemed  proper  will  be  made  in 
this  ease ; and  it  shall  be  more  complete  than 
in  the  cases  of  Confederate  officers  murdered  hy 
negro  troops  at  Fort  M‘. Henry  nnd  elsewhere." 

Cooking,  eating,  washing,  and  mending  oo 
copying  but  a comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  day  one  seeks  in  every  direction  for  arause- 
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ment or  occupation,  and  Macon  was  in  ihcso 
respects  like  the  other  places  in  which  I was 
subsequently  confined.  The  papers  were  soon 
read ; and  filled,  as  all  Southern  papers  are; 
with  stupid  invective,  pompous  bombast,  or 
garbled  accounts  of  battles,  they  were  not  very 
amusing.  Later  in  the  year,  while  Sherman 
was  on  his  way  to  Savannah,  and  we  were 
eager  for  every  word  of  news  good  or  bad,  the 
papers  were  withheld  from  us.  Books,  wheth- 
er strangers  or  old  friends,  were  always  wel- 
come. Some  took  up  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages, some  tried  to  rub  up  inn  (hematics, 
some  sketched  or  gave  lessons  to  others,  some 
practiced  music,  formed  glee  clubs,  or  bought 
violins  and  flutes  with  which  to  accompany  the 
singers.  All  the  games  of  card*,  chess,  etc., 
were  the  quiet  pastimes,  while  the  more  active 
were  cricket,  wicket,  quoit-pitching,  gymnas- 
tics, and  wood-splitting,  which,  owing  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  ground,  were  more 
rarely  indulged  in.  There  were  three  chap- 
lains among  us,  and  services  were  held  on  Sun- 
day and  once  at  least  during  the  week,  which 
were  well  attended.  Captain  Tubb  was  once 
so  impudent  as  to  request  that  the  prayer  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would  be 
omitted ; but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  insult. 

Our  surgeons,  of  whom  there  were  a number, 
examined  and  prescribed  for  those  who  answered 
the  usick  call,"  and  the  medicines  were  sent  in 
from  the  hospitaLoutsidc  the  stockade,  or  the 
seriously  ill  were  sent  there.  The  scarcity  of 
surgeons  and  of  physicians  is  very  much  felt  in 
the  South,  And  the  supply  of  medicines,  even 
among  their  own  soldiers,  entirely  unequal  to 
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the  demand.  At  our  request  one  of  our  num- 
ber, Hr.  W , was  allowed  to  take  charge  of 

our  prison  hospital-just  alluded  to — a building 
tapable  of  accommodating  forty  patients,  togeth- 
er with  the  nurses  and  attendants,  who  were 
volunteers  from  our  number.  Application  was 
made  for  the  parole  of  some  of  our  enlisted  men 
for  this  duty,  but  it  was  refused, 'and  the  volun- 
teers from  among  the  officers  did  the  duty  no- 
bly and  faithfully.  A small  shanty  was  built 
for  a cook-house,  an  oven  in  which  wheat-bread 
was  baked  every  day,  and  such  supplies  as  could 
be  obtained  were  procured  through  the  rebel 
surgeon,  who  was  nominally  in  charge.  Some- 
times for  a week  there  would  not  be  medicines 
of  any  kind  in  the  hospital.  The  most  plentiful 
was  a sort  of  bitters,  made  from  native  roots  and 
barks,  which  was  considered  a good  tonic,  and 
a kind  of  opium  was  also  manufactured  by  the 
women.  Whisky  was  occasionally  to  be  had ; 
quinine,  worth  $400  the  ounce,  very  seldom; 
in  short,  many  a life  was  lost  there,  which,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been 
prolonged  could  proper  drugs  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  prevailing  diseases  were  dysen- 
tery, malarial  fever,  typhoid,  and  scurvy;  the 
first,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  existed  to  a fearful 
extent;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  two-thirds  of 
our  number  were  suffering  from  it,  in  many  of 
whom  it  assumed  a chronic  form,  which  only 
change  of  air  and  diet  can  cure.  It  was  always 
a matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  we  escaped  con- 
tagious sickness ; for  onr  low  diet,  want  of  vege- 
tables, and  the  bad  air  consequent  npon  our 
crowded  condition,  seemed  to  supply  all  the  re- 
quirements and  make  that  type  of  disease  inevi- 
table. Unsupplied  as  the  hospital  was  with  the 
necessities  which  the  ills  of  the  flesh  demand,  it 
was  quiet,  neat,  and  clean,  with  cotton  beds 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  for  these  reasons  a 
liavcn  of  rest  for  the  sufferers.  I speak  from 
experience,  for  an  attack  of  fever  compelled  me 
to  become  an  inmate  during  the  month  of  July. 

Before  entirely  recovering  from  my  indisposi- 
tion I left  the  hospital  in  company  with  many 
others,  some  of  whom  were  scarcely  able  to  bear 
the  change,  in  order  to  make  room  for  some 
twenty  of  our  enlisted  men  who  were  suffering 
from  wounds,  and  had  been  brought  from  some 
other  hospital  and  laid  in  the  open  space  before 
ours.  Only  a few  days  previous  a lot  had  been 
sent  off  to  Andersonville,  of  whom  Dr.  Parker 
remarked  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  the  moans 
of  their  death.  And  yet  he  sent  them  away. 

I must  not  forget  the  Fourth  of  July  which 
we  spent  in  the  Macon  prison.  We  welcomed 
it  with  hearty  cheers  and  the  national  airs,  and 
at  ten  o’clock  a.m.  assembled  in  and  around  the 
main  building— sung  the  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
after  which  prayer  was  offered  and  speeches  made 
by  different  officers.  While  we  were  singing  a 
tiny  American  flag,  which  sqme  one  had  evi- 
dently carried  as  a keepsake,  was  raised  over  the 
crowd,  and,  after  the  chorus,  was  greeted  with 
nine  cheers  as  hearty  as  ever  came  from  the 
throats  of  those  who  have  foaght  nnder  its  stars 


and  stripes.  While  Colonel  was  in  the 

midst  of  his  remarks  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
officer  of  the  day  with  orders  from  Captain 
Gibbs  for  us  to  disperse.  Immediately  he  was 
seen  some  one  cried,  “Put  that  flag  out  of 

sight !”  To  which  Colonel replied,  “ Don’t 

touch  that  flag !’’  In  response  to  which  remark 
a murmur  of  approbation  rose  from  every  one 
present,  as  they  glanced  from  the  flag  to  the 
officer,  who,  after  delivering  his  order,  looked 
up  at  it  for  an  instant,  hesitated,  then  turned 
about  and  retired  to  his  quarters.  I do  not 
think  it  would  have  been  safe  for  him  to  have 
attempted  to  take  it  down,  and  he  certainly  had 
good  sense  not  even  to  suggest  its  removal.  I 
wish  that  every  Northern  Copperhead  could  have 
heard  the  remarks  of  loyal  men  there  that  day. 
Many  of  them  had  been  for  more  than  a year  in 
Southern  prisons  and  dungeons — some  for  a 
part  of  the  time  in  close  confinement  and  irons ; 
yet  they  uttered  no  words  against  the  integrity 
of  the  Government,  spoke  not  of  compromise, 
breathed  no  complaint;  but  counseled  the  same 
patriotism  which  led  them  into  the  field,  the 
same  submission,  even  unto  death  if  necessary, 
in  tho«fuIl  assurance  that,  whether  death  came 
to  them  there,  or  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
they  would  be  remembered  among  those  who 
laid  their  lives  on  Freedom’s  altar. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  July  it  was  rumored 
that  we  were  to  be  removed  to  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  and  soon  a lot  was  sent  away.  About 
this  time  Stoncman  made  his  famous  raid,  and 
another  lot  were  started  on  the  29th  inst.,  but 
brought  back  for  fear  he  would  recapture  them. 
Great  was  the  excitement  among  us  about  this 
time,  which  was  brought  to  a climax  on  the  1st 
of  August,  when  General  Stoncman  and  his  staff 
were  added  to  our  number.  .On  the  1 1th  of 
August,  in  company  with  about  six  hundred 
others,  I was  started  for  Charleston.  Packed  in 
box  cars,  fifty  officers  and  five  guards  in  each, 
we  suffered  intensely  from  heat  and  thirst. 

One  of  the  best  plans  that  was  perhaps  ever  ma- 
tured by  a company  of  prisoners  was  arranged 
to  be  carried  into  operation  on  a train  that  went 
a few  days  before  ours.  A secret  society  was 
organized,  with  initiation  oaths,  pass-words,  and 
grips ; the  members  divided  into  companies  and 
squads,  with  proper  officers,  and  maps  of  the 
country  were  obtained,  to  be  ready  when  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  escape.  Such  an  opportunity, 
it  was  decided,  was  to  be  found  while  being 
taken  to  Charleston,  and  the  work  of  each  squad 
was  determined  upon  and  matured.  At  a pre- 
concerted signal,  to  be  given  at  some  way-sta- 
tion, the  guards  inside  and  outside  the  cars  were 
to  be  seized,  their  arms  and  ammunition  se- 
cured ; while  another  party,  familiar  with  the 
working  of  an  engine,  were  to  secure  the  en- 
gineer, fireman,  and  gnard  on  the  locomo- 
tive, and  another  look  out  for  the  artillery,  in 
case  there  should  ho  a gun  on  a platform  car 
in  rear  of  the  train,  as  was  customary.  The 
overpowering  of  the  sentinels  in  and  upon  the 
cars  was  a very  easy  matter,  for  they  were 
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Georgia  iqilitin,  many  of  whom  would  not  even 
have  made  a show  of  resistance,  and  some  of 
them  did  that  night  lie  down  and  sleep,  leaving 
their  muskets  at  the  disposal  of  any  one ; and  I 
am  informed  that,  in  several  instances,  their 
cartridges  were  emptied  from  their  boxes  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  work.  The  train,  in  event  of 
success,  was  to  have  been  stopped  near  Poco- 
tnligo  Bridge,  from  which  General  Foster’s  lines 
might  easily  have  been  reached,  being  then  only 
ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  But  the  signal  nev- 
er was  given.  Why  it  was  not  I have  never 
heard  explained ; but  it  is  said  that  some  word 
or  act  put  the  officer  in  charge  on  his  guard,  and 
that  be  run  the  train  at  the  top  of  its  speed, 
without  a stoppage,  directly  to  the  city. 

The  thoughts  which  are  always  uppermost  in 
a prisoner’s  mind  are  of  exchange  and  escape; 
and  could  the  many  projects  which  are  discussed 
or  put  in  train  be  successful,  the  Confederacy 
would  have  few  besides  the  sick  prisoners  to 
guard.  At  Lynchburg  two,  to  my  knowledge, 
procured  rebel  uniforms,  walked  out  past  the 
guard,  and  safely  reached  our  own  lines.  While 
en  route  to  Macon  several  escaped  by  cutting 
holes  through  the  bottom  of  the  car  and  jump- 
ing out.  At  Macon  one  blacked  his  face  and 
passed  out  as  a negro  workman  ; another  bribed 
the  colored  driver  of  the  sutler’s  wagon,  and  was 
taken  out  in  a box;  while  a third  clung  under 
the  body  of  the  same  wagon,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  away.  It  was  quite  safe  to  bribe  any  of 
the  guards  and  procure  a gray  uniform,  and 
quite  as  easy  to  get  outside  the  prison  grounds, 
but  the  trouble  only  then  commenced,  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traveled  before  reaching  a place  of 
safety  being  very  great.  Men  were  compelled 
to  seek  somewhere  for  food;  and  unless  they 
could  meet  some  of  the  slaves — who  were  almost 
invariably  friendly,  and  ready  to  lend  nil  the 
assistance  in  their  power — were  liable  to  be  be- 
trayed ; besides  which,  the  news  of  all  escapes 
were  spread  throughout  all  the  region  round, 
and  men  turned  out  with  blood-hounds  to  hunt 
the  game,  delighting  in  the  sport ; so  that  of  all 
who  started  but  a very  few  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing their  object. 

Tunneling  was  tried  to  a great  extent.  In 
all  I presume  eight  or  ten  were  commenced, 
and  threo  were  projected  at  one  time — all  to 
come  out  at  different  points.  The  work,  of 
course,  was  only  carried  on  at  night,  and  as  the 
tools  used  around  camp  in  the  day  were  care- 
fully removed  at  dark,  the  only  implements  were 
knives,  spoons,  tin  cups,  afcd  the  hands.  Only 
one  could  work  at  a time;  and  it  may  be  imag- 
ined that,  in  a hole  two  feet  square  or  there- 
abouts and  six  feet  underground,  it  was  any 
thing  but  light  work.  The  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel was  in  some  one  of  the  sheds,  and  easily 
covered  during  the  day,  while  the  dirt  taken  out 
was  scattered  about  in  the  various  dirt-heaps, 
or  where  the  wells  were  then  being  dug,  or 
thrown  into  the  brook.  Two  of  these  tunnels 
were  brought  to  completion,  so  that  they  might 
have  been  used  any  night;  but  it  was  deemed 


safe  to  wait  until  the  third  and  largest  was 
finished,  and  we  confidently  expected  that  in  a 
few  mornings  some  seven  hundred  of  us  would 
be  running  at  large,  when  some  one,  to  obtain 
favor  with  the  commandant  of  the  prison,  re- 
vealed the  plot,  and  we  were  all  suddenly  called 
off  to  one  end  of  the  camp,  a guard  thrown 
across,  and  search  was  made  which  unmasked 
our  work,  and  dashed  our  hopes  of  weeks  to  the 
earth.  The  traitor  did  his  work  well ; we  hope 
his  reward  was  all  he  asked. 

Of  exchange  I may  as  well  say  something 
here.  It  was  a perpetual  theme  of  conversation, 
and  rumor  with  her  thousand  tongues  was  ever 
busy  among  us.  Even  the  wildest  and  most 
improbable  of  stories  were  not  unworthy  of  dis- 
cussion, and  even  the  breathing  of  the  word,  if 
it  was  but  to  ask  some  one  to  exchange  a pair 
of  trowsers  for  a pair  of  shoes,  would  bring  the 
cry — which  would  be  taken  up  far  and  near — 
“Louder  on  exchange!”  In  Charleston  the 
excitement  was  greatly  increased  by  the  ex- 
change of  fifty  general  and  field  officers  in  Au- 
gust— that  of  the  surgeons  and  naval  officers  in 
September,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  between 
General  Sherman  and  Hood.  Once  at  Macon, 
and  again  at  Charleston,  attempts  were  mode  by 
certain  men  to  get  up  petitions,  asking  Mr. 
Davis  to  allow  a committee  to  be  paroled  and 
sent  North,  to  represent  to  our  Government  tbe 
14  fearful  condition  of  our  enlisted  men”  confined 
in  Southern  prisons.  I am  proud  to  record  that 
both  were  failures ; that  the  majority  refused  to 
petition  on  the  ground  that  their  faith  in  our 
Government  was  sufficient  for  them  to  believe 
it  was  doing  all  for  the  best ; and  although  that 
at  Macon  was  forwarded  on  a minority— a very 
small  minority — of  names,  it  was  never  heard 
from.  At  Charleston  the  second  attempt  orig- 
inated with  an  officer  whose  term  of  service  had 
expired ; but  at  a meeting  called  he  and  his 
friends  had  some  home  truths  thrust  upon  them, 
and  were  informed,  if  they  were  previously  ig- 
norant, of  certain  duties  which,  as  officers  of  the 
army,  they  owed  to  their  country — the  result 
of  which  was  that  no  more  petitions  were  heard 
of.  Here  the  majority  testified  in  something 
more  weighty  than  words  to  their  loyalty,  to 
their  willingness  to  remain,  to  end  their  lives  in 
captivity,  if  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs thought  it  best  for  the  cause  that  there 
should  be  no  general  exchange,  or  if  one  could 
not  bo  arranged  without  conceding  a point,  to 
the  enemy.  On  44  special  exchanges”  the  feeling 
was  almost  universal  in  their  condemnation. 
Not  that  any  of  us  were  not  glad  to  get  away 
under  that  rule,  but  we  could  not  but  pity  those 
who  have  been  there  eighteen  months,  and  had 
seen  tens,  twenties,  and  thirties  leave  them — 
men  who  had  not  been  there  perhaps  thirty 
days.  The  same  principle  is  involved  in  the 
exchange  of  fifty  as  of  fifty  thousand  ; and  why 
then  should  not  those  who  have  been  so  long 
sufferers  be  taken  in  preference  to  those  just 
arrived  ? 

We  reached  Charleston  on  the  morning  of 
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August  13,  and  were  kept  waiting  a long  time 
in  the  street,  when  I procured  some  fresh  figs, 
bread,  and  milk,  and,  seated  on  the  curli-stone, 
made  an  excellent  breakfast.  We  were  marched 
to  the  work-house,  “ counted  in,”  and  as  the 
heavy  grated  doors  closed  behind  ns,  l realized 
for  the  first  time  what  it  was  to  be  in  durance 
vile.  The  work-house  (from  the  outride)  is  a 
fine-looking  building,  built  on  three  sides  of  a 
square,  with  two  towers  which  give  it  quite  an 
imposing  Appearance.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
brick.  My  curiosity  never  prompted  me  to  wan- 
der tbrongh  its  labyrinth  of  corridors,  staircases, 
and  halls,  for  knowing  it  was  all  cells  above  and 
dungeons  below  ground,  a little  of  that  style 
was  sufficient.  Turn  with  me  from  the  main 
entrance,  ascend  a dark,  narrow,  spiral  stair- 
case— admitting  the  passage  of  but  one  at  a 
time — to  the  second-floor,  and  into  the  cell  with 
heavily  grated  windows,  which  is  the  space  al- 
lotted to  four  Yankee  officers,  constituting  *sone 
mass.”  There  is  neither  chair  nor  table,  the 
floor  is  both  our  seat  by  day  and  our  bed  by 
night.  Here  we  passed  seventeen  days,  and 
wretched  days  they  were.  Our  only  cooking 
utensils  were  a small  tin  pail,  which  one  of  onr 
number  fortunately  brought  with  him,  and  an 
old  hoe  which  wo  picked  up,  and  fried  both 
cokes  aud  meat  upon.  The  water  was  scarce 
and  bad,  with  poor  facilities  for  washing  and 
bathing,  while  the  yard  was  so  filthy  that  we 
cared  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  permission  to 
enter  it. 

The  sutler  charged  exorbitant  prices  for  every 


article,  and  little  chance  for  purchasing  outside 
was  afforded.  Books  we  had  not,  nor  could  any 
he  had,  amusement  of  all  kinds  seemed  denied, 
and  I was  always  glad  when  night  came  that  I 
might  seek  oblivion  in  sleep,  although  to  seek 
was  not  always  to  find,  for  myriads  of  mosqui- 
toes and  oppressive  heat  generally  kept  me  toss- 
ing until,  worn  out,  I slept  from  exhaustion. 
Well  remembered  arc  the  nights  passed  upon 
that  floor,  with  the  beautiful  harvest  moon  pour- 
ing her  light  through  the  gratings,  shining  ever 
quietly,  no  matter  whether  I smoked  and  thought, 
tossed  and  fretted,  or  slept  mid  dreamed.  Near 
by  the  work-house  is  the  jail,  into  the  yard  of 
which  we  could  look,  from  the  left  wing,  and 
the  sight  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd  prisoners 
there  assured  us  that  pur  lot  was  not  the  hard- 
est, and  afforded  a trifle  of  consolation.  They 
were  associated  with  characters  of  all  descrip- 
tions, thieves,  assassins,  prostitutes — both  black 
and  white ; many  living  in  tents  in  the  yard, 
many  without  any  shelter,  and  those  with  whom 
we  communicated  complained  of  short  rations, 
which  wc  were  not  subjected  to,  for  onrs  were 
what  might  lie  called  sufficient,  and  of  fair  qual- 
ity, including  frequent  issues  of  meat. 

Three  hundred  of  our  officers  were  in  the  Ma- 
rine Hospital,  on  the  same  square,  which  rumor 
proclaimed  to  lie  a very  nice  place,  and  as  many 
more  were  nt  the  Roper  Hospital,  where  I was 
anxious  to  go  that  I might  meet  and  be  with  my 
friends.  Not  receiving  any  reply  to  numerous 
applications  for  my  removal,  I had  about  given 
up  the  hope  of  change,  when  the  welcome  order 
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Tu  wftv.  wh&v  *tjod  tli<v  ima  ^ rf  *vi4.y  Pmenbr 

Beyond*  thij.;A*h!tt.flx)wet3  raJccTy iti  the***,  yi^wiyii 
*bitdn>  iB  a .stiver  jshe&Y  jftffci , gjtxiftg; "tfttty  •.Wf  ft ; WithU|n 
ifud  novy;  there,  into*  the  sbudu w,  py  & r a W ay  to  C-bt*r>f r 
the  light,  I yat  and  thou  Ju,  v/htr-omhiii^  hiu  Mm  th 
tiiw  .Ii»‘»f-fa!l  of  fU^:  eenliuei  or  tTK  ‘“*Afe  for  one 
\v4i  r'  To  break  the  ,${11 1 rips*.  Bftt  Tiirt,  there  \Vdis  qmu 
af^int^u^tTon.^hd-uS  pot  im pleasum  with  wd/i 
OU^  w 6ifiri  the  horUcsb  he 

ttisd  soxjn  a*  a,  hcary^  dull  min  hie  to  The  ear;  woinen 

It  wa®  a gun ; perhaps  t{ts»  f’wimip  An  j$\i  f jmr-  npportte 
baps  frourWugner-  A way  up  nxfiohg  tire  arjtrs  YhflfwY'yi 
the  practieod  eye  may ;Aj'arinn»r  the  irtfu  messeu-  Try*.  and 
ger  which  It  gciida,  and  Ihllow  n a*  you.  tvrmhl  a he  kept 
.'mAe'^in-  If*  nseerttr  tb  graceful  curve,  and  iitf  f he  ;^na| 
doWTMeard  (tight,-  Until',  coin i tig  so  near  that  Vt  fund!/  to 
ru^k 0&  bn e hold  ins  breufli,  you  hear  the  wlij$  at  Least 
ilrh  cra^h.  and  the  esiflowOtu  Yet  I ba/le  the§e  long  reft 
fiiarfai  nsitors  widivintuv  for  they  are  just  frwn  waiter  v 
*J  oqr  gujo^v'  fpiut  under  the  old  flag,  and  even  pleasant 
the  4ineU  pf  the  povyder  has  a refreshing  tend-  etrule  in^ 
tnry.  One  day  » dro  broke  out  cfc&p  by  the  at  her  la 
hosnihil.  which  whs  po  eoimer  perfrnived  liv  tfpi*  hhu  ltreyi 
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Books,  games,  mending,  cookings  and  eating 
were  left  unfinished  ami  uncared  for;  drowsy 
sleepers  arc  n roused  hy  their  ‘companions ; ami 
all  clustered  around  the  door  where  stood  the 
mm  with  the  precious  documents  in  his  hands. 
As  soon  as  quiet  ensued  he  commenced  to  call 
the  names,  to  which  even'  fortunate  man  there 
present  cried  Hero!  and  in  response*  to  others 
some  one  would  answer  u in  workdtousovn  ^ the 
hospital*"  or  “ the  jail,'1  and  not  unfrequently 
came  the  reply— lutli-s  rifled — * 4 dead. M The  let- 
ters all  distributed,  the  happy  men  turn  away 
to  tind  some  quiet  place  in  which  to  read  theirs, 
and  to  p\Ik  over  the  news  with  some  friend,  and 
the  disappointed  ones  to  book,  work,  or  sleep, 
to  chew  the  hitter  cud  and  nurse  a hope  for  bet- 
ter I nek  next  time. 

About  the  first  of  October  the  yellow* fever 
made  itself  known  i n our  rnidst.  That  we  should 
he  instantly  moved  not  humanity  alone  but  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city  demanded,  and 
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immediate  steps  were  taken  toward  that  end. 
The  order  was  to  me  unwelcome,  for  I knew  an- 
other place  could  not  be  found  where  so  much 
comfort  could  be  had,  so  much  kindness  shown 
us,  as  in  the  Roper  Hospital.  On  the  5th  of 
October  about  six  hundred  of  us  were  ordered 
to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  move,  and  im- 
mediately a busy  scene  commenced,  for  every 
one  was  determined  to  take  away  every  article 
of  property  he  possessed.  Fortunate  it  proved 
that  we  did  so.  The  market-women  turned  out 
en  masse  when  they  got  wind  of  the  proceeding, 
and,  as  we  made  our  last  bargains,  we  were 
greeted  with,  “I’se  right  sorry  you’se  gwine, 
massa,”  or  “ Old  aunty  done  used  up  now,  mas- 
sa,” and  similar  expressions  of  regret ; and  well 
they  might  regret  our  departure,  for  our  stay 
had  been  no  small  profit  to  them. 

Certainly  no  such  motley  crew  as  ours  ever 
passed  through  King  Street  before.  Moving- 
day  in  New  York  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  com- 
parison. Every  thing  we  had  purchased,  or 
that  had  been  given  us,  in  the  line  of  furniture 
and  of  cooking  utensils,  were  brought  along. 
Chairs,  stools,  tables,  kettles,  pans,  and  pots, 
were  strung  upon  poles,  or  thrown  over  our 
shoulders,  while  here  and  there  appeared  a dark- 
ey who  had  been  impressed  and  loaded  for  the 
occasion,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  column  followed 
two  wagons  loaded  with  “sundries”  At  the 
ddpot  we  were  packed  in  box-cars  after  the  usu- 
al manner — the  whistle  shrieked,  and  we  were 
“off  from  Charleston.”  Many  made  their  es- 
cape that  night  by  jumping  out  the  doors,  or 
knocking  the  boards  off  from  the  ends  of  the 
cars. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  arrived  in  Co- 
lumbia, and  were  corralled  near  the  depot,  ex- 
posed to  a scorching  sun,  from  which  we  could 
find  no  shade.  Most  of  us  had  no  rations,  and 
naturally  were  quite  hungry,  rushing  eagerly  aft- 
er every  lot  of  bread  brought  for  sale.  One 
young  lady,  who  was  looking  at  us  from  a house 
near  by,  seeing  our  desire  for  something  to  eat, 
burst  out  crying,  exclaiming,  “Poor  fellows, 
they  are  so  hungry !”  God  bless  her  for  a kind, 
sympathizing  heart  l 

I saw  in  a box-car  near  by  a family  of  refu- 
gees from  Tennessee  living,  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  five  children  (two  of  them  young  ladies), 
and  an  aged  grandmother.  The  furniture  and 
neatness  of*  their  poor  shelter,  as  well  as  their 
conversation  and  manners,  gave  evidence  that 
they  were  people  of  refinement  who  had  seen 
happier  days.  I afterward  found  that  theirs 
was  no  unusual  case,  and  saw  a train  of  thirty 
cars  occupied  by  the  same  class  of  unfortunates. 
In  the  afternoon  we  were  moved  a short  dis- 
tance, and  placed  under  the  guard  of  the  cadets 
from  the  military  school,  who,  although  boyp, 
were  well-drilled  soldiers,  reminding  me  more 
of  our  own  men  than  any  I had  seen  in  the 
South.  One  of  our  number  received  a severe 
illustration  of  their  discipline  in  the  shape  of  a 
bayonet  wound  in  the  back,  for  passing  outside 
the  line  to  get  a melon.  At  night  a severe  rain 


storm  came  up,  and  we  were  soon  soaked  through? 
and  remained  so,  unable  to  sleep,  but  consoling 
ourselves  with  song  until  the  morning,  when  one 
hard-tack  was  issued  to  each  man  (for  which,  I 
venture  to  say,  each  man  was  thankful),  and 
that  was  our  breakfast 

At  about  10  a.m.  we  were  marched  three 
miles  beyond  the  town,  and  turned  into  a lot 
of  about  five  acres  of  what  had  been  a pine 
grovfe,  but  most  of  the  trees  had  been  cut  down. 
The  guard  and  artillery — two  pieces — were  post- 
ed, and  we  were  in  oufftew  camp — an  open  field 
without  shelter  or  means  of  providing  it ; many 
without  coats  or  blankets,  and  here  we  looked 
forward  to  the  winter — especially  those  in  ill 
health — as  a cheerless,  hopeless  prospect.  There 
was  neither  wood  nor  water  to  be  had  in  camp, 
and  only  six  were  permitted  to  go  out  at  a time 
for  either,  and  the  same  rule  applied  to  attend- 
ing the  calls  of  nature ; and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  were  some  1500  prisoners,  the 
harshness  of  this  rule  will  be  evident.  Later, 
the  guard  was  thrown  out  so  as  to  take  in  the 
brook  and  wood.  At  first  we  had  to  pick  up  all 
the  wood  we  burned ; but  after  some  weeks 
about  a dozen  hatchets  and  axes  were  furnished 
for  the  use  of  all,  which  were  found  very  useful, 
although  the  largest  portion  had  not  strength 
enough  to  use  them  very  effectually.  Some, 
who  were  very  sick,  were  taken  to  the  hospital 
in  the  town,  where  for  a time  they  were  well 
cared  for ; but  one  afternoon  they  were  turned 
out  to  make  room  for  some  of  their  own  wound- 
ed, marched  the  three  miles  to  the  camp,  and 
turned  in  among  us  to  endure  or  to  die;  which, 
I think,  our  captdTs  little  cared. 

To  provide  shelter  was  naturally  the  desire 
and  work  of  every  one,  bringing  into  play  Yan- 
kee ingenuity,  and  what  in  the  army  surpasses 
even  that  in  the  architectural  line — soldier’s  in- 
genuity, which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  shan- 
ties above  ground  and  shanties  below  ground, 
of  boughs,  of  limbs,  of  bark,  of  blankets — if  men 
were  lucky  enough  to  have  them  to  spare — and 
of  old  bcdticks  from  the  Roper,  all  thrown  to- 
gether promiscuously,  presenting  a singular  al- 
though not  unpicturesque  appearance,  and  form- 
ing a labyrinth  through  which,  I learned  by  ex- 
perience, it  was  not  easy  for  a man  to  find  his 
way  after  dark.  I should  not  omit  to  say  that 
there  ivere  a few  huts,  built  substantially  of  logs, 
by  men  able  to  use  and  understanding  how  to 
use  the  axe,  in  which  were  fire-places  and  chim- 
neys built  of  mud  and  sticks,  but  they  were  few 
— the  palaces  of  the  city  of  poverty.  The  shan- 
ty of  44  my  mess”  was  a bedtick  arranged  over  a 
pole  in  the  form  of  a tent,  the  sides  and  back 
thatched  with  pine  boughs.  It  was  a well-ven- 
tilated chateau,  and  would  leak  when  it  rained ; 
when  we  would  rob  our  bodies  of  blankets  to 
protect  ourselves  from  the  droppings — thinking 
cold  alone  was  preferable  to  cold  and  wet  to- 
gether— turn  in,  and  lie  close  to  keep  up  the 
warmth,  and,  as  we  “let  it  rain,” ponder  the  re- 
mark of  Mrs.  Partington,  44  This  is  a checker- 
berry  life.” 
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We  saw  but  little  of  people  from  the  outer 
world,  or  heard  but  little  from  it.  Never  were 
\vc  more  isolated.  Even  u exchange  stock”  foil 
far  below  par,  and  only  the  freshest  “ fish”  in- 
vested. 14  Escape  stock”  was  lively,  and  tip  to 
November  5,  801  officers  realized  on  it.  Many 
more  had  tried  their  fortunes,  but  had  been  re- 
captured; in  fact,  they  were  escaping  and  being 
brought  back  every  day.  The  cb&nces  of  reach- 
ing our  lines  wore  very  small,  for  the  distance 
was  very  great  and  the  people  on  the  alert  with 
blood-hounds  ever  ready  for  the  scent ; and  for 
a man  in  poor  health  it  was  an  undertaking 
not  lightly  to  be  entered  upon,  even  though  the 
prize  sought  was  freedom,  escape  from  the  jaws 
of  death.  Yet  almost  every  one  pondered  it 
more  or  less,  and  had  fetches  and  maps,  more 
or  less  finished,  of  the  surrounding  country.  All 
the  old  dodges  heretofore  alluded  to  were  tried ; 
and  many  ran  the  guard  at  night,  so  that  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  sharp  firing  at  some 
part  of  the  lino  for  a few  moments  any  dark 
night.  Two  officers  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded  in  their  attempts,  and  one  night  they 
wounded  two  of  their  own  men.  Our  favorite 
method  of  escape  was  for  men,  who  had  not 
taken  parole,  to  go  for  wood,  to  mix  in  with 
those  who  had  done  so,  and  after  getting  in  the 
woods,  their  friends  would  cover  them  with 
boughs  or  with  leaves,  and  there  secreted  they 
would  remain  until  after  dark.  I have  known 
a handred  officers  to  go  out  in  one  day  in  that 
wav,  provided  with  rations  and  blankets,  their 
parties  and  plans  ail  made  up.  This  led  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  guard  and  the  extension 
of  their  beats,  making  their  distance  from  the 
“dead  line”  no  great  that  to  run  the  gauntlet 
was  next  to  impossible.  The  following  order 
was  also  communicated  to  us : 

“lltfcivtiatfcTtHA,  S.  C.,  OmmntA.  Ftoisi&i, 

Ctf*ktt*TON'  Fm*mb+r  17,  1*6*. 

Colonel  JffMnm  commanding  Federal  i*rUionere  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

“ The  Lieutenant-General  direct#  that  you  report  to  the*#) 
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what  it  is  to  march  r11  day,  to  lie  down  at  night 
wet  and  hungry,  or  be  put  on  picket  in  the 
howling  storm ; and  if  these,  which  have  become 
so  familiarly  talked  of,  are  not  understood,  save 
by  experience,  how  can  starvation  be  portrayed 
in  comprehensive  sentences  ? The  sight  of  some 
poor  wretch,  shrunk  almost  to  a skeleton,  and 
weak  as  a child,  as  he  is  brought  on  shore  at 
Annapolis,  may  rouse  the  mind  to  the  realities 
of  what  thousands  are  bearing ; to  the  truth  that 
day  after  day  scores  of  our  brave  men,  for  whom 
no  thanks  and  no  rewards  we  can  offer  are  too 
hearty  and  generous,  are  44  passing  the  flood  to 
join  the  host  upon  the  other  side.” 

On  the  8th  of  December  the  welcome  news 
was  communicated  to  a number  of  us  that  we 
were  to  be  paroled;  news  we  scarcely  dared  be- 
lieve, even  after  signing  the  documents,  so  many 
had  we  seen  disappointed,  and  never  can  I for- 
get the  despondency  of  one  poor  fellow,  who  had 
been  eighteen  months  a prisoner  and  expected 
to  accompany  us,  when  ho  found  his  name  erased 
from  the  list.  At  noon  of  the  9th  we  bade 
adieu  to  our  companions  and  to  “Camp  Sor- 
ghum,” not  without  feelings  of  sadness  while 
thinking  of  the  wretchedness  they  were  left  to 
endure.  The  very  sick  ones  were  put  in  mule- 
teams,  the  rest  trudged  joyfully  to  the  dgpot, 
where  we  packed  ourselves  in  the  box-cars  with 
a good  grace  and  were  started  for  Charleston. 
On  the  10th  wo  were  taken  on  board  the  steamer 
Laura , a boat  which  had  run  the  blockade  the 
previous  week,  and  was  intended  (so  a Confed- 
erate officer  told  me),  as  a companion  for  the 
Tallahassee , and  was  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
Fly -by- Night. 

Never  will  any  of  us  forget  the  moment  when 
steaming  down  the  harbor  we  came  in  sight  of 
our  fleet.  We  cared  not  for  the  rebel  rag  over 
our  heads  then,  for  we  already  felt  that  Free- 
dom’s banner  was  floating  o’er  us.  We  com- 
menced to  sing  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  inter- 
larding verses  and  chorus  with  cheer  upon  cheer, 
until  the  whole  vessel  was  a scene  of  the  wildest 
excitement,  in  which  the  invalids  joined  with 
superhuman  strength,  as  if  with  the  sight  of  the 
. flag  virtue  had  been  inhaled,  and  their  diseases 
had  gone  out  of  them.  The  excitement  reached 
its  height  when  Colohei  Mulford  appeared  ; and 
soon  the  exchange  was  completed  and  we  were 
treading  the  deck  of  the  George  Leary,  from 
which  some  of  us  were  next  day  transferred  to 
the  propeller  United  States , and  weighing  an- 
chor put  to  fea.  To  Captain  Shear,  and  Mr. 
Hanning  the  purser,  and  to  their  wives  who 
were  with  them,  the  entire  number  of  passengers 
are  indebted  for  the  kindest  attention.  To  the 
sick  they  were  unremitting,  supplying  them  from 
their  own  private  stores,  making  them  teas,  soups,  j 
etc.,  and  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  ! 
render  them  comfortable  until  we  arrived  in 
Annapolis,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  felt 
ourselves  again  in  44  God’s  Country.” 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CURE. 

WITH  tresses  disheveled  and  damp, 

With  eyes  suggestive  of  weep, 

A woman  lay  in  her  morning  pack 
Trying  *in  vain  to  sleep. 

Soak!  soak!  soak! 

A water-nymph  to  be  sure, 

And  still  with  a voice  of  mermaidian  pitch 
She  sang  this  song  of  the  Cure. 

Bathe!  bathe!  bathe! 

From  morn  till  dewy  night, 

And  bathe ! bathe  ! bathe ! 

Till  life  is  diluted  quite! 

It’s  O!  to  be  a duck 

With  very  amphibious  taste, 

To  float  through  life,  and  to  drown  all  pluck 
In  a wide  and  watery  waste. 

Bathe!  bathe!  bathe! 

Till  the  starch  is  out  of  us  gone; 

Bathe  ! bathe ! bathe ! 

Till  our  hopes  sink  one  by  one; 

Sitz,  and  shallow,  and  sponge, 

Sponge,  and  shallow,  and  sitz, 

Till  our  senses  make  a plunge 
And  our  brain  dissolves  by  bits. 

O men,  with  sisters  dear! 

O men,  with  mothers  and  wives! 

It  is  not  linen  you’re  washing  out, 

But  the  color  from  our  lives. 

Soak!  soak!  soak! 

At  a fearful  rate  each  day; 

Could  Noah  look  in,  he’d  think 
The  deluge  was  to  pay! 

Bathe!  bathe!  bathe! 

Till  our  dispositions  “rile 
And  bathe!  bathe!  bathe! 

Till  some  of  us  strike  44  ik." 

Flow,  galvanic,  and  sitz, 

Sitz,  galvanic,  and  flow, 

Till  our  brain  is  ready  to  swim, 

And  “half-seas  over”  we  go! 

0 to  be  water-proof, 

To  drip  and  drizzle  no  more — 

To  find  our  feet  one  day 
I Set  firmly  on  the  shore! 

But  no!  this  can  not  be; 

We’re  melting  in  floods  too  fast; 

No  hope  is  left  for  you  and  me, 

But  becoming  Naiads  at  last. 

With  tresses  disheveled  and  damp, 

With  eyes  suggestive  of  weep, 

A woman  lay  in  her  morning  pjck 
Trying  in  vain  to  sleep. 

Soak!  soak!  soak!  ' 

A water-nymph  to  be  sure ; 

And  still  with  a voice  of  mermaidian  pitch. 

In  tones  so  low,  and  soft,  and  rich 
She  sang  the  song  of  the  Cure. 

Clifton  Springs,  1S65. 
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$Japer.J 

WHEN  you  visit  a friend  in  the  country  he  j the  back -yard,  and  shows  you  his  fumy  boar  or 
usually  displays  his  interest  in  your  pleasure  j improved  style  of  rum.  Some  hospitable  pen* 
by  inviting  you  to  take  a walk  in  his  garden.  He  j tlemen  connected  with  the  Ophir,  having  none 
shows  you  his  fruit  trees  and  cabbages  ; dilates  , of  these  attractions  about  their  premises,  invited 
upon  the  productive  qualities  of  his  soil  ; sur-  t me,  on  the  occasion  of  a visit,  to  take  a ramble 
prises  you  with  the  growth  of  his  pumpkins;  I through  their  subterranean  garden.  This  is  a 
excites  your  astonishment  by  the  magnitude  of  j compliment  paid  to  visitors  from  distant  parts 
his  squashes;  and  if  you  happen  to  be  interested  of  the  world,  and  is  considered  a satisfactory 
in  stock,  takes  you  by  the  arm,  conducts  you  to  substitute  for  the  civilities  available  in  other 
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ladder.  All  along  the 
range  of  these  various 
ladders  was  a shaft,  in 
which  a ponderous 
piece  of  machinery  ap- 
peared to  be  engaged 
in  hoisting  out  water 
from  the  bottom  of 
the  mine.  The  hole* 
through  which  we  de- 
scended were  so  nar- 
row that  it  Was  some- 
times difficult  to  tell 
which  was  the  ladder 
and  which  wuu  the  ma- 
chine; but  I continued 
to  keep  a firm  grip  of 
the  ladder  and  let  the 
machine  look  out  for 
itself.  When  we  got 
into  this  last  hole,  wc 
squeezed  through  a 
trap-door  and  went 
down  still  further  by 
another  ladder  that  led 
to  another,  and  then 
another,  and  so  on  till 
we  reached  another. 
I have  no  idea  how 
many  ladders  there 
All  1 know  is, 


were.  

' they  stand  verfttraight 
tip,  and  keep  fearfully 
y&mm  close  to  the  machinery 

that  drags  up  the  wa- 
ter. I saw  a good  deal 
of  rock  and  earth  by 
holding  the  candle 
close  to  the  sides  of 
the  subterranean  exca- 
vations through  which 
we  passed.  Whether  the  rock  contained  the  sil- 
ver. or  whether  the  silver  was  contained  in  the  loose 
earth,  or  whether  they  both  contained  it  together, 
is  a matter  not  to  be  recklessly  (^Inconsider- 
ately divulged.  The  interest*  of  this  mine  are 
so  extensive  and  multifarious  that  no  man  who 
values  his  reputation  will  jeopard  it  by  disclosing 
facts  which  must  either  elevate  stock  to  the 
detriment  of  purchasers,  or  depress  it  to  (he  det- 
riment of  sellers.  I therefore  keep  my  own 
counsel.  This  much  I may  state : that  the 
scientific  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  was 
continually  holding  his  candle  against  the  drip- 
ping rocks  and  banks  of  earth  and  ejaculating: 
<v There!  you  sec  it;  hornblendic,  feldspathic — 
graniferoua!  Casings  distinctly  marked — Dip 
forty -five  degrees.  Here  again  — - very  rich  ! 
Don’t  you  see  it?  And  here!  and  here  again 
— oh?”  I certainly  saw  something.  The  reader 
will  kindly  consider  mo  speechless  with  amaze- 
ment. What  I did  see  in  those  subterranean 
tunnels;  the  gloomy  passages  through  which  I 
navigated  in  pursuit  of  the  scientific  gentleman, 
whose  motions  were  frightfully  rapid ; bobbing 
my  head  against  timbers  and  shaqj  points  of 


places.  It  was  a little  trying  to  the  muscles, 
they  admitted,  but  would  amply  repay  me  for 
the  trouble.  As  to  risk,  it  was  trifling.  Vis- 
itors to  other  mines?  now  and  then  got  their 
skulls  crushed,  or  tumbled  down  shafts  and 
were  mashed,  or  became  nervous  and  fainted 
into  the  machinery;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  common  in  the  Ophir.  As  a preliminary 
measure  I was  kindly  furnished  with  a suit  of 
rough  outer-garments,  somewhat  dilapidated  by 
frequent  contact  with  different  colored  ores,  and 
the  drippings  of  candles  and  whitewash,  but 
good  enough  for  general  protection.  Into  this 
ancient  suit  I speedily  dived,  and  was  so  dis- 
guised that  when  I looked  in  the  glass  my  first 
impulse  was  to  turn  round  and  knock  down  the 
miserable  satire  that  stood  in  my  hoots.  1 was 
next  provided  with  a candle  and  directed  to  hold 
it  between  my  fingers,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light 
from  the  palm  of  my  band.  Thus  accoutred, 
we  climbed  a bit  of  a hill,  and  entered  a hole 
somewhere,  which  we  began  to  descend  single 
file  by  means  of  a ladder.  At  the  end  of  the 
ladder  was  a small  bit  of  ground  to  stand  on ; 
and  then  another  hole  in  thogremud  and  another 
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overhanging  rock  ; doubling  up  and  twisting  mines, 
around  corners ; the  piles  Of  ore,  more  Of  less  j atoms.  They  were  1 
valuable,  that  I stumbled  over  in  striving  to  and  wore  going  up  in  a tub. 
catch  up  with  my  learned  friend;  the  color  of 
the  veins  that  dazzled  my  vision  under  the  inspt- 

t he  feldspar  hie  and 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  some- 


i,  were  struck  by  a dog  and  crushed  to 
feet  from  the  bottom, 
The  dog  tripped 
in  attempting  to  run  across  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft,  and  struck  them  at  a distance  of  over 
100  feet  from  the  surface,  carrying  all  before 
him.  In  another  place  we  enjoyed  a view  of 
the  wreck  caused  by  the  caving  in  of  the  Mex- 
ican. Here,  to  be  sure*  was  a crush  of  mat- 
ter! Timbers  shivered  and  wrenched  to  splin- 
ters; rocks  and  masses  of  earth  tumbled  into 
chaos  ! Even  where  we  stood  the  massive  beams 
that  supported  the  tunnel  were  imbedded  in  each 
other  by  the  tremendous  weight  of  the  mass 
above,  which  never  ceases  to  bear  down  upon 
them.  It  appeared  to  me  that  it  settled  as  I 
gazed  upon  it.  Reams  of  timber  eighteen  inches 
square  seemed  to  offer  but  a feeble  resistance  to 
stich  a crushing  weight.  That  this  whole  tun- 
nel must  cave  in  sooner  or  later  is  my  deliber- 
ate conviction.  Miners,  like  sailors,  grow  to 
be  indifferent  to  danger. 

When  the  Mexican  caved  in  there  w as  a con- 
cussion of  air  in  the  Ophir  that  knocked  down 
several  of  the  workmen.  One  man,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  moment,  rushed  frantically  through 


ration  of  Ida  disquisitions  on 
horn  Men  die ; 
thing  in  that  lino  that  darkened  the  highways 
and  byways  must  remain  at  the  present  writing 
a profound  secret. 

A memorable  tour  that  was.  Never  in  this 
world  can  I forget  the  Ophir  1 Once  when  I 
was  at  the  bottom  creeping  through  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  some  cars  laden  with  ore  came 
rumbling  along.  n Stand  aside,  gents!’1  cried 
somebody,  and  I tried  to  stand  aside.  But  who 
in  the  world  can  stand  aside  when  there  is  scarce- 
ly foot- room  for  a goat?  Here  was  a passage 
about  five  feet  wide,  at  least  three  of  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  railway  a?id  cars,  and  the  rest  by 
heavy  timbers.  £ hugged  a dark*  wet  wall;  It 
was  not  uear  so  comfortable  as  other  substances 
I have  hugged  in  inv  day.  The  cars  scraped 
by ; my  bones  were  not  crushed,  and  that  was 
jnst  ail.  Pleasant  place  that  for  a promenade! 
To  be  rolled  out,  squashed,  or  cut  in  segments 
may  be  a very  trilling 
contingency  to  scien- 
tific gentlemen  and 
exports ; but  I prefer 
the  contemplation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies 
from  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

1 really  can  not  re- 
member how  many 
dismal  passages  we 
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lhc\  felling  mass  of 
and. 

strange  to  6*r.  escaped  tmM 

with  a few  MU’aielitn-  afejai 

and  brm*t».  He  must  : 

have  parked  through  • 

100  feet  of  elhs  ebiior.ic 
mass.  Thv  spot  sy& 
fioiiOxxi  out.  i»  im\  &nd 
1 uniat  y.\y  had  my  in- 
formant  not  been  a m-1-  V 

entitle  giv- 

en  to  mathetnutica)  ?}/ 

demonstrations,  I must  jfjt. 

Imv*  doubted  the  story.  ;j:^;.,::^|;J%fc 
TimUrs,  roeks,  and  ’ 

earth  are  crus  bed  to-  ..  &$ 
gfttber  in  one  vw  con- 
glomerate of  rubbish.  ' 

it  is  scarcely  cortectva- 
bio  that,  even  a rat  could  , ‘ 
ercsej.  tlirirttgU  it ; r« 
ifiii  man  muip&J,  ami  tft  y 

Is  now  botmg  into  more  • d*  ' ? 

earth  W r\  living.  • 

Having  seen  ail  the  *■ 
wonders  of  the  Opkir,  , 

I wo*  kindly  permit m»i  V?  <>  4 ‘ 

to  select  throe  modi.'  t 

(it  reaching  the  lippo  v ' 

eru-t  iff  the  world  \ •£ 

climb  up  (he  ladder^ 

again,  or  be  dragged.’  $ 

up  the  u ioclitte”  by  tl  0: fe; 

steam  - engine  ; or  h i$. 

hoisted  up  a shaft  in  • )liB£aftfcv ' 

a Wooden  bucket  by  {' 

menus  of  a hand-wind-  ■ )%  ■'■■:  ••  ; ^vv  ' 

lass.  The  ladders  1 ^Vv  ^^(SEbfe 

had  ifeady  enjoyed  ; 

the-  inihnc  I did  not 

ifflirr  i-'.  ft sorts  - • '.*  . 

notion  that  the  nu- 

ehiuery  aught  ketfp  oh 

turning  ofteir  I got  fo  ^f|5g99HH^ 

tile  top  ami  drag  me* 
into  it,  or  snap  the  rope 

ami  send  me  whizzing  • ; v$f^^  * W§jj£% 
to  the  bottom  agnm  ; '’'■'  ^^SSl 

so  f elected  to  l x*  hoist- 
ed out  by  the  lmnd- 
%vindMssk  Dispensing 
with  the  bucket,  I pm 

my  foot  in  a noose  of  thfc  rope;  was  hoisted 
away;  bobbed  against  tho  sides  of  tho  shaft; 
scraped  through  a trap-door,  and  deposited  on 
the  landing-place.  Ft  Was  an  interesting  tour, 
and  I was  thankful  to  my  friends,  but  more 
thankful  still  to  Providence  when  I breathed 
once  more  the  fresh  air  and  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ant sunshine  of  the  outer  world. 

Every  city  has  its  chronic  nightmare,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  flood,  five,  earthquake,  or  pest- 
ilence. Every  community  is,  or  deems  itself 
liable  to  some  special  calamity.  The  citizens 
of  Virginia  are  troubled  with  a one -ledge  the- 


ory. It  is  the  nightmare  of  property -owners— 
the  special  calamity  that  threatens  ruin  to  the 
speculators  in  Wild  Cat.  Naturally  enough  it 
is  unpopular  among  the  masses.  No  man  who 
aspires  to  public  honors  can  by  any  possibility 
succeed  on  the  one -ledge  theory.  He  must  be- 
lieve in  a multiplicity  of  ledges;  he  must  be 
sound  on  the  Comstock  a*  a basis,  and  sound  on 
the  great  family  of  ledges  supposed  to  exist  in 
its  neighborhood.  The  owner  of  feet  in  the 
CofWrtofck  can  Hi  had  to  be  a one-ledge  man,  pn»- 
v.idcd  he  has  been  smu&ftdiii  in  quieting  the  rival 
claims  of  squatter*  who  have  dipped  into  hw 
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spurs;  but  he  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  city,  and  therefore  will  best  consult  bis  in- 
terests by  being  a many-ledged  mgn.  The  edi- 
tor of  a newspaper  may  have  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject— if  editors  ever  have  doubts  on  any  sub- 
ject— but  he  can  have  no  doubt  about  the  policy 
of  retaining  his  subscribers  and  his  advertising 
patronage.  The  more  ledges  the  more  com- 
panies, and  the  more  companies  the  more  no- 
tices of  assessments.  Hence  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  majority  to  put  down  and  demolish  the 
one-ledge  theory;  and  hence  it  is  popularly 
considered  absurd,  an ti-democ ratio,  monstrous, 


and  diabolical.  Nevertheless,  although  there 
are  few  so  daring  as  to  violate  the  general  seu- 
timent  on  this  subject,  the  question,  with  the  vi- 
tality of  a seven-beaded  dragon,  is  continually 
springing  tip  as  much  alive  as  ever,  and  can’t  be 
burned  or  flooded  out  either  by  6res  of  invective 
or  oceans  of  vituperation. 

As  an  interesting  feature  in  human  nature,  I 
maybe  permitted  to  say  that,  in  general,  you  may 
determine  a man’s  status  by  bis  views  on  this 
subject.  Original  owners  in  Comstock  are  one- 
ledgers  by  nature  and  instinct  whatever  they 
may  be  by  policy.  Owners  of  outside  claims. 
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are  such  that  no  conscientious  fefirnples,  touching 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  have  the  slightest 
influence  over  their  acts.  Most  of  them  have 
killed  from  ten  to  a dozen  men  each  in  bar- 
room  affrays,  gambling  difficulties,  or  murders 
of  a genera!  character  ; and  to  he  “ quick  on  the 
trigger”  is  their  greatest  boast.  Without  any  par- 
ticular line  of  business,  save  to  frequent  public 
places  and  look  up  casual  jobs,  they  are  recog- 
nized as  Professional  Blood-letters,  and  treated 
accordingly  with  great  consideration  by  the  peace- 
ful members  of  the  community.  It  is  regarded 
as  something  of  an  honor  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  noted  of  these  sanguin- 
ary Professors.  I am  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  several  of  them  myself,  and  regard  the 
leader,  who  lost  his  nose  in  a recent  bloody 
fight,  as  a gentleman  of  great  personal  suavity. 
I take  special  care,  however,  not  to  irritate  him 
by  any  differenct*  of  opinion  touching  the  vari- 
ous subjects  that  come  under  discussion  during 
our  social  intercourse.  It  usually  costs  me  four 
bits  to  remove  a shadow  from  his  brow,  and  a 
dollar  or  more  to  get  him  enthusiastic  in  liis 
reminiscences  of  human  butchery. 

During  my  third  visit  (last  year)  there  was 
considerable  excitement  about  town  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resignation  of  the  judges,  and  an 
expected  collision  between  the  *4  roughs”  in  the 
service  of  two  rival  companies.  One  company 
squatted  upon  the  premises  belonging  to  an- 
other. The  case  did  not  admit  of  question,  so 
far  as  I could  see.  It  was  an  unjustifiable  tres- 
pass without  the  shadow  of  right.  But  lawyers 
saw  difficulties,  and  while  they  were  busy  con- 


cocting briefs  and  making  learned  speeches  the 
squatter  company  was  digging  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  and  extracting  precious  otcs  that 
belonged  to  the  other  party.  On  the  very  day, 
and  at  the  very  hour,  when  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  two  hundred  men  would  come  in 
collision,  far  down  in  the  gloomy  cavities  of  the 
earth,  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  a visitor  at  the 
principal  mine.  The  Superintendent  invited  mo 
to  explore  it — adding,  as  an  inducement,  that 
his  V roughs”  were  all  ready,  end  there  W&s 
momentary  prospect  of  a bloody  subterranean 
battle.  His  life  had  been  threatened  the  day 
before  by  one  of  the  squatter  u roughs,”  but  it 
was  probably  insured:  at  all  events,  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  it  did  not  seem  to  give  him  much 
concent.  I must  confess  the  proposition  to  go 
down  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  under  the  earth 
and  witness  a bloody  fight  within  the  limited 
apace  of  a drift  or  a tunnel  was  novel  if  not  at- 
tractive. There  was  no  getting  over  it— I had 
to  go. 

The  expected  battle-ground,  on  our  side,  was 
occupied  by  as  imposing  a body  of  “ roughs”  as 
I had  ever  seen  assembled  together.  They  sat 
loosely  and  pleasantly  on  the  dripping  rocks, 
smoking  their  cigars,  gossiping  about  the  last 
free  fight,  and  evidently  enjoying  the  prospect 
of  the  business  in  hand.  A gang  of  miners  was 
picking  and  hammering  into  the  disputed  por- 
tion of  the  ledge.  Another  gang,  hacked  by  an- 
other body  of  “ roughs n belonging  to  the  squat- 
ter company,  was  picking  and  hammering  on 
the  other  side.  About  three  feet  of  rock  sepa- 
rated the  rival  factions.  I could  distinctly  hear 
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the  noise  of  the  picks  through  the  thin  layer  of 
rock.  It  was  a very  curious  and  impressive 
scene  on  our  side;  ami  doubtless  was  equally  so 
on  the  other.  The  whole  available  space  was 
not  over  six  or  eight  feet  in  width  by  the  same 
in  height,  and  what  range  there  might  be  through 
the  adjoining  tunnels  or  drifts  which  were  wrapt 
in  darkness.  A faint  flickering  halo  from  sun-* 
dry  candles,  pasted  with  sticky  mud  against  the 
rocks,  dimly  lighted  the  w alls  and  casings  of  the 
mine,  and  shed  a ghastly  hue  over  the  faces  of 
our  fighting  men,  to  whom  I was  personally  in- 
troduced by  the  Superintendent.  Their  features 
were  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  place  and 


the  occasion.  One  man  had  the  end  of  hi?  nose 
bitten  off;  another  was  ornamented  with  a mag- 
nificent scar  across  his  cheek ; a third  had  lost 
three  fingers;  a fourth  was  pitted  with  buck- 
shot; and  so  on.  All  men  of  mark;  all  notori- 
ously crack  fellows  in  their  way,  which  was  evi- 
dently, from  the  variety  of  pistols  and  knives 
with  which  they  were  garnished,  a very  bloody 
way.  I was  especially  pleased  with  a wax-faced 
gentleman,  with  a square  chin,  a pig-eye,  and  a 
stove-pipe  hat.  He  was  “ on  it”  or  I greatly 
misjudged  his  countenance. 

i4  Gentlemen/'  said  I,  with  all  the  deference  due 
to  such  famous  characters,  “I  see  vou’re  on  it,” 
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“You  bet,”  was  the  answer. 

“When  do  you  expect  the  fight  to  come  off?” 
I ventured  to  inquire. 

“ Oh,  any  time,  when  they  bust  through  that 
there  wall.-  Guess  they  ain’t  eager  for  it.  Like- 
ly as  not  they’ll  fizzle.” 

I made  no  comment  upon  this  suggestion ; 
but  personally  had  no  objection  to  the  fizzle. 
It  was  not  a pleasant  place  to  be  caught  in  a 
bloody  affray.  Balls  fired  through  a tunnel  only 
six  or  eight  feet  square,  or  into  a drift  with  a 
solid  bank  of  rock  at  the  end,  would  be  likely  to 
hit  something.  I was  not  interested  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a leg  or  an  arm,  much  less  a foot. 

As  if  to  keep  up  a pleasant  state  of  expect- 
ancy, blasts  were  let  off  now  and  then,  causing 
a startling  concussion  of  the  air  and  a percepti- 
ble tremor  of  the  earth.  It  is  due  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  to  say  that  the  rival  factions  always 
notified  each  other  by  certain  signals  when  they 
were  about  to  let  off  a blast,  having  no  desire 
to  take  a snap  judgment  upon  their  enemies. 

Between  the  picking  and  blasting,  darkness 
and  gunpowder,  pistols,  knives,’ and  bloody  con- 
versation, unkempt  miners  and  fprocious  roughs, 
with  a sprinkling  of  grit  from  overhead  and  the 
plashing  of  water  underfoot,  I think  the  most 
rigid  casuist  will  hold  me  blameless  for  whisper- 
ing to  the  Superintendent,  “This  is  a devil  of 
a queer  place ; let’s  get  out  of  it.  Don’t  you 
smell  brimstone?” 

Unfortunately  for  the  interest  of  my  sketch 
the  fight  did  not  come  off.  The  difficulty,  I 
believe,  was  referred  to  one  of  those  honest  gen- 
tlemen in  whom  every  body  has  confidence  un- 
til his  decision  is  made  known.  He  may  be  a 
member  of  the  bar  or  a member  of  the  church ; 
his  character  stands  unimpeached  before  he 
makes  his  report.  As  a referee  he  is  bound  to 
decide  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 
But  his  report  makes  an  explosion.  Law  and 
evidence  suit  some  people  and  don’t  suit  others, 
and  referees  have  different  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  a thankless,  though  it  may  be  a 
profitable  business.  I will  not  say  that  the  de- 
cision in  the  present  case  was  not  according  to 
the  law  and  the  evidence ; but  it  surprised  me 
nevertheless.  A friend  of  mine,  who  claimed 
to  be  in  the  Legitimate,  sold  out  after  he  heard 
the  decision.  He  would  have  made  money  had 
he  sold  out  before. 

The  American  is  not  the  only  race  subject  to 
trouble  in  the  various  operations  of  mining. 
Even  the  Celestials, ' who  occupy  the  neglected 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  mineral  regions,  have 
their  share  of  adversity  and  disaster  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth.  Whenever  they  strike  a good 
claim  it  belongs  to  some  white  man.  He  may 
never  have  seen  or  heard  of  it,  or  may  have 
abandoned  it  and  gone  elsewhere ; but  if  “John 
Chinaman”  strikes  it  rich  he  comes  back  or 
sends  his  partner  to  take  possession.  The  Dig- 
ger Indians  are  learning  the  great  lesson  of 
civilization  from  their  American  benefactors. 
Driven  from  gulch  to  cafion  in  their  own  coun- 
try, they  see  that  “Melican  man”  claims  mines 


and  minerals  on  general  principles,  and,  like 
him,  they  despise  an  inferior  race.  They  hate 
the  Chinese  because  “Chinaman  squaw;  no 
kill  Injun  like  Melican  man !”  They  seem  to 
look  upon  the  Celestials  as  a base  imitation  of 
the  Indian  race,  without  the  redeeming  quality  % 
of  bravery.  Hence  the  Diggers  are  singularly 
bitter  in  their  hostility  to  these  miserable  inter- 
lopers, and  tax  them  without  mercy,  or  kill 
| them  whenever  they  get  a chance.  One  In- 
I dian  chief  and  his  band  made  several  thou- 
sand dollars  last  summer  by  following  up  the 
Chinese  and  compelling  them,  by  force  of  arms, 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  privilege  of  working  the 
mines.  Poor  John  is  taxed  by  the  State,  by 
the  Government,  by  every  white  pilgrim  who 
jogs  along  with  pick  and  shovel,  by  his  own 
people,  and  finally,  by  the  Digger  Indians. 
Sometimes  he  rouses  himself  up  to  a spirit  of 
resistance  against  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
latter,  and  then  ensues  a scene  to  which  no 
pencil  save  that  of  Hogarth  could  do  justice. 

The  aboriginal  tax-collectors  come  along 
stealthily — one,  two,  or  three  at  a time,  till  ten 
or  a dozen  of  them  are  gathered  about  the  camp 
of  the  Celestials.  Their  arms  consist  of  a bow 
and  arrow,  and  a rude  club  or  a spear;  and 
their  costume  is  seldom  more  than  a deer-skin, 
or  a ragged  old  blanket,  with  the  merest  pre- 
tense of  a cincture  round  the  loins.  A wretched 
tatterdemalion  set  they  are — poor,  thriftless, 
and  dirty ; in  no  respect  like  the  warrior  chiefs 
of  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper,  or  the  braves  of  the 
Hon.  Augustus  Murray.  Still  there  is  fight  in 
them  if  pushed  to  the  bank.  Their  contempt 
for  the  Chinese  is  sublime.  Having  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Mongolian  language,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  they  should  speak  English,  which 
is  the  available  means  of  communication  with 
the  trespassers. 

“ Say,  John !”  says  the  Digger  Chief,  “ what 
you  do  here?” 

‘ * Me  workee.  Who  you  ?” 

“ Me  Piute  Cappen.  Me  kill  plenty  Meli- 
can man.  Dis  my  lan’.  You  payee  me,  John. 

No  payee  me,  got  tarn,  me  killee  you !” 

“ No  got — velly  poor  Chinaman ; how  muchee 
you  want?” 

‘‘Fifty  dollar.” 

“No  got  fifty  dollar — velly  poor.  Melican 
man  he  catchee  Chinaman ; he  makee  China- 
man pay  ; no  got  fifty  dollar.  Melican  man — ” 

“D — n Melican  man!  me  no  sabbe  Melican 
man  I Me  Piute  Cappen.  S’pose  you  no  payee 
me  fifty  dollar  me  killee  you!” 

Generally  the  money  is  paid,  after  many  pro- 
tests and  variour,  lamentations : but  where  the 
Digger  force  is  small,  and  the  Celestials  numer- 
ous, the  cry  of  battle  is  raised,  and  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war.  When  Greek  meets  Greek  the 
spectacle  may  be  very  impressive ; when  China- 
man meets  Digger  it  is  absolutely  gorgeous! 
Negotiation  has  been  prolonged  without  issue ; 
the  English  language  has  been  exhausted ; the 
fight  is  inevitable.  From  every  hole  in  the 
earth  the  valiant  Celestials  rush  forth,  armed 
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with  picks  and  shovel*,  tin  pans,  platters,  gongs, 
and  kettles — everv  thing  that  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  warlike  purposes  in  the  emergency  of 
the  moment.  They  beat  their  pans,  blow  their 
wind  instruments,  shriek,  shout,  laugh,  make 
horrible  faces,  and  perform  the  most  frightful 
nmics,  in  the  hope  of  striking  terror  into  the 
ranks  of  the  foe.  In  every  conceivable  way  they 
tax  invention  to  make  themselves  hideous;  poke 
their  tongues  out;  double  themselves  up;  hop 
on  one  leg ; squat  on  the  ground  like  frogs ; 
rush  furiously  toward  the  enemy,  and  furiously 
retire.  The  hills  and  forests  resound  with  their 


barbarous  crieg  and  the  deafening  clatter  of 
their  tin  kettles  and  gongs.  Meantime  the 
Diggers  are  not  idle.  Adepts  in  the  artifices 
oF  barbarian  war.  they  arc  in  no  degree  intimi- 
dated by  the  ferocious  demonstrations  of  the  en- 
emy. A pistol  or  a shot-gun  has  its  terrors, 
but  they  are  up  to  the  flimsy  substitute  of  loud 
noises  and  empty  threats.  While  the  foe  is  thus 
wasting  his  vital  powers  upon  the  air,  Digger 
goes  in  with  his  clubs,  spears,  or  bows  and 
arrows.  A few  pricks  of  the  barbed  instruments 
generally  ends  the  battle — stive  when  the  Celes- 
tial party  can  muster  up  an  old  shot-gun  or  a 
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pistol,  in  which  case  they  fight  with  heroic  des- 
peration, and  sometimes  come  off  victorious. 
But  a pistol  or  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
brings  them  to  terms  very  speedily — and  thus 
are  they  forced  to  pay  the  tax  that  breaks  the 
camel’s  back.  It  ought  to  be  a consolation  to 
them  to  know  that  they  do  it  for  the  benefit  of 
civilization.  Every  dime  they  pay  benefits  some 
white  whisky-dealer  in  Virginia  City  or  Carson, 
or  some  other  civilized  place. 

I have  mainly  confined  myself  in  the  fore- 
going sketches  to  a delineation  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  Virginia  City  and  its  surround- 
ings, during  the  excitement  which  prevailed  in 
the  latter  part  of  1863 ; reserving  for  another 
and  more  serious  paper  a detailed  account  of  the 
mines  and  mills.  The  progress  of  Washoe  has 
been  unexampled  in  the  history  of  mining.  No 
country  of  which  I have  any  knowledge  has 
made  so  rapid  an  advance,  and  with  so  little 
benefit  to  capitalists  or  individuals.  That  there 
is  great  wealth  of  mineral  in  the  country  is  be- 
yond question,  that  a very  bad  use  has  been 
made  of  it,  so  far,  is  equally  undeniable.  In 
1860,  the  amount  of  bullion  shipped  from  Vir- 
ginia City  was  $40,000;  in  ’61,  $130,000;  in 
*62,  $220,000 ; in  ’63,  $7,000,000,  and  in  ’64 
the  shipments  probably  reached  $10,000,000; 
yet  San  Francisco  is  nearly  bankrupt  by  its 
Washoe  investments,  and  Virginia  City  is  no 
better  off,  save  in  this — that  what  is  lost  there 
falls  upon  outside  speculators. 

Allow  me  now,  as  the  result  of  careful  obser- 
vation and  grave  deliberation,  to  whisper  a word 
in  your  ear,  gentle  reader.  Do  you  own  stocks 
in  the  Ophir,  the  Savage,  the  Chollar,  the  Gould 
and  Curry,  the  Potosi,  the  Yellow  Jacket,  or 
other  prominent  leads,  and  would  you  like  to 
know  what  you  had  better  do  with  them — whether 
sell  them  or  hold  on  to  them  ? 1 will  tell  you 

candidly;  if  the  stocks  were  mine,  I’d — think 
about  it ! Are  you  the  possessor  of  a few  thou- 
sand dollars  which  youijl  like  to  invest  to  good 
advantage,  and  would  it  be  a promising  specula- 
tion to  invest  in  one  of  the  three  companies  on 
the  Comstock  ledge,  that  pays  dividends  at  the 
present  writing?  Now,  I’ll  tell  you  candidly 
what  I would  do  if  I had  a few  thousand  dollars 
to  spare — I’d  start  on  a foot  tour  through  Tar- 
tary, and  wind  up  with  a camel-ride  through 
Persia! 


FACES. 

I WAS  standing  between  the  two  when  I heard 
it ; between  the  two  faces  of  my  two  ideals  ; 
between  two  types  of  what  a mighty  human  life 
could  be.  On  my  right  was  the  shadow,  but 
faintly  streaked  with  light;  on  my  left,  the 
steady  radiance  of  one  emerged  victorious  from 
the  cloud.  Involuntarily  I was  saying  to  my- 
self, “ Poor  Dante !”  “ Great,  grand  Luther ! ” 
looking  meanwhile  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
hardly  knowing  which  pleased  me  better. 

u The  face  is  the  index  of  the  soul” — this  is 
what  I heard.  It  certainly  was  not  the  origin-  \ 


ality  of  the  remark  which  startled  me.  At  an- 
other time  it  might  have  seemed  very  trite.  It 
may  have  been  that  it  answered  an  unuttered 
question  in  ray  mind — Whether  character  may 
be  safely  estimated  from  the  mere  outward  aj>- 
pearance.  Or  perhaps  it  was  its  peculiar  fitness 
to  the  time  and  place. 

I said  it  startled  me ; but  more  startling  was 
the  train  of  thought  it  suggested.  In  an  instant 
my  feelings  of  deep  love  and  sympathy  were 
changed  to  profound  admiration  and  a sort  of 
awe.  It  frightened  as  well  as  humbled  me  to 
think  of  the  giant  soul  which  had  looked  forth 
its  passion,  sorrow,  and  joy  from  eyes  like  mine, 
and  of  the  lips  which  had  uttered  such  bold, 
brave  words  before  a host  of  enemies ; lips  hu- 
man as  mine  own,  yet  seeming  hardly  human 
when  touched  with  divine  inspiration. 

Ah! — thought  I — between  us,  Luther,  what 
a great,  deep  gulf  is  fixed ! Only  in  one  point 
can  I approach  you;  but  that  one  point  will 
soon  be  broad  enough  to  conceal  all  differences. 
In  the  day  when  we  bow  before  the  throne  both 
faces,  yours  and  mine,  will  look  equally  dim  be- 
fore the  brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory ! 

And  Dante — I crept  away  from  Luther  to 
| look  up  to  him.  Then  I could  not  fear.  In- 
finitely above  me  in  intellect,  his  soul  was  too 
intensely  human  to  leave  me  very  far  below. 
Again  I said,  Poor  Dante ! The  proud,  pas- 
sionate features  are  softened  by  much  suffering, 
but  the  lines  of  doubt  and  weary  longing  Faith 
alone  can  take  away!  You  and  I have  much 
more  in  common.  You  could  not  quite  pene- 
trate within  the  veil.  Just  in  the  act  of  tearing 
it  away,  you  heard,  “ Touch  not  with  hands  un- 
clean !”  You  were  too  earthly  yet  to  grasp  the 
mysteries  of  the  Beyond  ; your  eyes  too  weak  to 
bear  the  dazzling  splendor  of  heavenly  revela- 
tions ! 

What  a leap ! to  come  from  features  marked 
with  soul-beauty  almost  superhuman,  down  to 
features  marked  not  even  by  positive  ugliness ; 
features  plain,  plain  beyond  all  dispute ! What 
a leap,  to  come  from  Luther  and  Dante  down 
to  myself!  And  yet  one  can  not  always  walk 
in  the  clouds.  The  descent  to  the  commonplace 
will  and  must  be  sudden  and  jarring,  however 
carefully  one  may  let  himself  down.  Therefore, 
omitting  all  intermediate  steps,  passing  by  won- 
drous beauty  and  faces  endowed  with  minor 
gifts,  I come  at  once  into  the  valley — not  the 
valley  of  humiliation — I spare  myself  and  the 
mirror  opposite  that  trial ; but  into  the  valley 
where  I find  the  generality  of  faces — nothing  re- 
markable in  the  eyes  of  the  great  world. 

I went  into  a school-room  one  day  filled  with 
strange  girls.  That  story  of  grace  and  beauty 
being  impersonated  in  maidenhood,  and  reach- 
ing their  climax  in  a group  of  maidens,  I im- 
mediately set  down  as  fabulous — a mere  myth. 
At  the  first  glance  I should  have  imagined  them 
all  fashioned  in  the  same  mould,  enough  differ- 
ence being  allowed  in  the  coloring  to  distinguish 
them. 

I cast  in  my  lot  with  the  group.  A year  aft- 
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ter,  comparing  my  first  and  present  impressions, 
I analyzed  one  of  the  unnoticed,  common  faces. 
How  could  I ever  have  called  it  common ! To 
be  sure,  the  eyes  were  gray,  but  the  soul  be- 
hind them  was  loving,  trustful,  brare.  Nor 
were  the  less  important  features  either  those 
of  a Yenus  or  a Hebe ; yet  to  me  they  were 
radiant  with  beauty.  Ah,  how  I loved  that 
face ! I loved  it  far,  far  too  well.  I remember 
when  DeAth  set  his  seal  upon  it,  and  froze  to 
stillness  the  last,  holiest  expression  of  her  feat- 
ures. That — thought  I — is  the  face  that  she 
will  rise  with ! Looking  upon  it,  the  angels 
themselves  will  smile  as  they  fling  the  gate  a 
little  wider  open,  and  Christ  the  Lord  will  mur- 
mur, “Thou  art  mine!” 

And  it  was  not  merely  faces  dear  to  me  which 
assumed  new  aspects  as  I learned  to  know  them. 
The  whole  school-room  had  become  a little  busy 
world  alive  with  the  passions  that  come  up  upon 
the  surface  of  life.  Sometimes,  daring  to  dive 
through  the  billows,  I had  even  caught  the  glim- 
mer of  the  pearls  below. 

Truly  Carlyle  was  wiser  than  I when  he  said, 
that  in  the  commonest  human  face  there  lies 
more  than  Raphael  will  take  away  with  him. 
If  Raphael,  that  wonderful  soul-painter,  must 
leave  something  behind  in  his  search  for  the 
minutest  beauties,  how  can  I,  with  coarse,  un- 
practiced eyes,  hope  to  discern  these  hidden 
things?  Therefore,  fearing  to  lose  myself  im- 
mediately in  such  a delicate  maze  of  expressions, 
I will  attempt  to  touch  only  upon  several  phases 
of  the  human  countenance  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  true  pictures  of  the  soul. 

Perhaps  sorrow  is  the  most  familiar.  I,  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  have  received  and  seen  my 
portion.  I remember  when  the  terrible  news 
came.  I was  sitting  by  the  window,  alternately 
looking  at  the  sunshine  without  and  within. 
They  were  chatting — my  brothers  and  sisters — 
in  that  pleasant  undertone  which  accompanies 
only  pleasant  talk.  Very  fair  they  looked  to 
me ; young,  innocent,  untouched  with  grief  or 
care.  You  could  have  told  it  from  the  sweet 
lines  about  the  months,  and  the  bright  lustre  of 
their  happy  eyes.  Even  a stranger  would  have 
known  that  life  had  been  as  yet  an  easy,  pleas- 
ant thing.  I was  sitting  thinking  thns,,when, 
glancing  opposite,  I saw  a face  which  I bad 
never  seen  before ; the  same  features,  but  that 
which  makes  the  face,  the  whole  expression, 
was  one  entirely  foreign  to  our  walls.  It  was 
not  agony.  Even  that  would  have  been  better. 
I thought  of  a dark  cloud— dark  with  the  fiercest, 
blackest  rains — and  I knew  that  it  was  soon  to 
break,  that  duty  was  forcing  ont  the  storm.  I 
waited  and  he  spoke.  He  told  it.  Not  a groan, 
not  a cry.  Our  tears  and  hearts  alike  were 
frozen.  Only  our  eyes  seemed  to  dilate  with  the 
new,  strange  terror  as  we  looked  at  one  another, 
and  white  rings  to  shape  themselves  about  our 
lips.  It  was  more  than  common  grief ; that 
would  have  poured  forth  in  words  its  bitterness ; 
this  bound  itself  all  up  into  our  faces.  What 
little,  little  faces  to  contain  a world  of  woe ! 


And  yet  we  have  to  thank  God  that  sorrow  is 
not  without  its  complement ; that,  on  the  whole, 
the  scales  are  pretty  nearly  balanced.  To  be 
sure  we,  wayward,  selfish  children  that  we  are, 
hardly  notice  the  measure  of  joy  when  full  to 
overflowing,  and  when  the  superabundance  is 
the  other  way  wonder  why  Our  Father  fills  it  so 
very,  very  full. 

I think  the  picture  of  the  most  perfect,  unal- 
loyed joy  is  found  in  the  face  of  a little  child. 
Indeed  I think  that  childhood  is  the  only  period 
of  life  in  which  one  can  feel,  I am  perfectly  hap- 
py ; where  there  is  not  the  lurking  shadow  of  a 
sorrow  or  a dread.  Not  that  children  are  with- 
out their  troubles.  I have  not  got  so  far  be- 
yond “Where  the  brook  and  river  meet,”  that  I 
can  say  that  and  think  that  I speak  truth.  But 
their  cares  are  light  and  transient.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  fling  them  off  entirely. 

Analyze  a child’s  face.  Round,  fat,  fair. 
No  wrinkles;  none  of  those  deep,  ugly  lines 
that  mark  an  inward  warfare.  No  weariness  or 
languor  either,  as  if  one  had  lived  his  happiness 
away  and  wanted  only  to  get  through.  Nothing 
is  seen  but  little  shadows,  appearing  and  vanish- 
ing as  quickly,  to  break  the  monotony. 

With  this  lack  of  keen  and  heavy  sorrow, 
which  they  are  so  blessed  in,  comes  also  another 
lack.  Human  nature  certainly  is  capable  of  a 
higher  enjoyment  than  mere  freedom  from  care 
and  suffering.  This  negative  happiness  is  not 
suited  to  an  earnest,  fighting  man.  There  can 
be  nothing  in  a child’s  countenance  to  thrill  or 
charm  you.  It  wants  the  look 

“Snch  as  soul  gives  soul  At  length. 

When,  by  work  and  wail  of  years, 

It  wtnneth  a solemn  strength.'* 

The  strength  and  peace  interspersed  with  and 
crowning  the  life-struggle  are  proportioned  to 
this  “work  and  wail  of  years.” 

The  steps  are  many  and  steep  which  lead  from 
pure  to  intense  happiness — up  from  the  blank 
joy  of  a baby’s  face  to  f)ie  expression  of  that  joy 
which  * ‘ passeth  understanding.”  Between  these 
— the  baby’s  and  the  saint’s — we  find  faces  em- 
bodying the  advanced  joys  of  earth.  Grand 
they  are  of  their  kind  indeed ; feeble  only  when 
compared  with  the  joy  of  him  who  “ seeth  the 
invisible.” 

Love,  it  is  said,  irradiates  every  feature,  ban- 
ishes other  intruding  expressions,  and  reigns  su- 
preme over  the  entire  countenance.  My  little 
experience  certainly  confirms  this  truth.  Wis- 
dom and  sense  usually  take  flight  very  willing- 
ly, I believe — that  is,  if  the  simpering  smile  of 
gratified  vanity  and  the  complacent  smile  of  a 
petty  ambition  are  granted  to  belong  to  true  love. 
If  not,  and  the  word  be  used  in  a restricted  sense, 
there  is  very  little  to  be  said  upon  the  subject, 
as  the  eye  of  the  public  is  seldom  permitted  to 
behold  the  transfiguration. 

The  various  expressions  of  Affection  are  more 
common,  and  if  less  exquisite,  are  not  without 
rare  beauty. 

Among  the  family  affections,  perhaps  that  of 
a mother  manifested  toward  her  little  helpless 
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child  is  the  most  beautiful.  Just  as  tightly  she 
binds  her  love  around  it  just  as  firmly  she  ties 
her  life  and  hopes  down  to  it,  as  if  the  baby-soul 
were  able  to  give  back  an  answering  devotion. 
It  is  such  a sweet,  holy  expression,  that  of  the 
mother-love — the  very  reflection  of  the  baby’s 
own  for  meekness,  but  withal  so  strong ; so  able 
to  breast  the  storms  and  brave  the  tempests  of 
life  for  her  little  one.  With  the  feeble  humani- 
ty clinging  about  her,  her  frailty  becomes  might, 
her  fear  boldness. 

Filial  affection  ranks  hardly  inferior  in  beau- 
ty of  expression.  I watched  a little  child  one 
day  gazing  with  a sort  of  adoration  upon  the  face 
of  its  fair  young  mother.  Somebody  remarked 
that  by  the  love  of  years  he  could  not  repay  or 
equal  the  love  of  his  mother  to  him.  How  pas- 
sionately he  resented  it! — vowing  to  prove  it 
false.  And  when — he  going  up  the  hill,  she 
down ; his  boyish  face  becoming  strong,  her  wo- 
manly face  weak — that  vow  turned  to  action, 
the  adoration  growing  day  by  day,  until  he 
could  worship  the  real  face  no  longer,  worship- 
ing only  the  glorified,  as  he  saw  it  through  the 
adamantine  walls  reflected  on  the  jasper  sea — 
then,  indeed,  I thought,  has  he  not  proved  it  ? 

The  gratification  of  lofty  ambitions  gives  to 
the  countenance  the  expression  of  one  of  the 
grandest  of  earthly  joys,  though  it  should  hard- 
ly be  called  gratified  ambition  which  raises  the 
face  of  the  poet  so  far  above  the  common  level. 
That  enraptured  look — half  delight,  half  con- 
sciousness of  victory— -comes  when  he  is  able  to 
tune  to  harmony  the  dreamy,  floating  music  of 
his  brain,  and  to  grasp  the  shadowy  forms  of 
ideal  images,  moulding  them  with  his  delicate 
touch  to  perfect  symmetry.  Even  then  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  behold  the  multitudes  lifting  up 
their  heads  and  shouting  paeans  of  praise  to  his 
name — the  multitudes,  less  fortunate,  whose  lips 
will  open  to  no  melody,  who  can  only  echo  back 
his  songs — he  standing  far  above,  meanwhile, 
looking  with  a kind  of  godlike  scorn  upon  the 
plain  below. 

At  length  we  come  to  the  joy  of  joys.  It 
has  outstripped  freedom  from  care,  love,  ambi- 
tion. Far,  far  up  it  stands;  so  far  that  it  is 
only  half  earthly ; so  far  that  it  partakes  of  the 
heavenly.  Not  by  its  own  beauty  does  the  face 
of  the  saint  surpass  us.  It  looketh  down  trans- 
figured by  the  light  of  God’s  countenance,  that 
light  before  whose  radiance  all  falsehood  and 
uncleanness  hide  away.  It  is  not  until  the  sun 
of  life  is  very  nearly  set — until  the  billows  of 
pride,  passion,  and  earthly  hope  have  rolled 
away,  and  the  face,  looking  over  the  ocean,  sees 
only  calm  low  tide— that  it  can  wear  this  ex- 
pression of  habitual  bliss  an cT peace.  Our  faces, 
flushed  and  eager  in  the  morning  and  noontide 
heat,  changing  with  the  surging  billows,  present 
a strange  mixture  of  earth  and  heaven. 

If  I shrink  abashed  while  I behold  with  rap- 
ture the  expression  that  a finite  face  may  wear, 
how  would  I dare,  if  near  enough,  to  gaze  upon 
the  Infinite?  But  I forget  that  no  face  can  be 
called  finite,  and  that  I, 


“ Made  like  God,  and,  though  undone,'* 
am 

“Not  unmade  for  love  and  life.** 
i 

I forget  that  driginally  God  created  us  in  “ His 
own  image,”  and  that  if  we  enter  in  the  gate 
we  shall  again  be  like  Him.  I forget  that  all 
the  expressions  of  our  earthly  features  approach- 
ing the  heavenly  will  remain,  changed  only  as 
they  are  glorified. 

Would  that  my  face  might  be  among  the  sanc- 
tified— that  mine  might  be  among  the  number 
from  which  pride,  prejudice,  and  passion  are  up- 
rooted, fit  only  to  glance  up  and  meet  his  smile! 

Ah,  that  face  of  faces!  that  face  where  the 
perfection  of  beauty  dwells ! Sometimes  I seem 
to  see  it  faintly,  looking  down  upon  me  through 
the  mists  of  woe — the  mists  which  are  too  black 
and  thick  for  any  gaze  but  the  Divine  to  pierce. 
I fancy  that  the  meek  eyes  pity  me,  and  that 
the  glory  of  the  halo  round  the  head  softens  be- 
fore my  anguish.  It  is  very  sweet,  this  dim  ap- 
pearance, comforting  and  strengthening  my  soul. 
I know  that  I could  not  bear  more,  and  yet  the 
yearning  to  behold  it  plainly  will  not  leave  me 
till  denied  or  satisfied,  until  I either  sink 

“Where  myriad  faces,  like  one  changeless  face, 

With  woe,  not  love,  shall  glass  me  every  where, 
And  overcome  me  with  mine  own  despair;** 

or  rise  where  there  are  no  more  clouds  or  shad- 
ows, where  Luther,  Dante,  and  the  many  mul- 
titudes, flinging  off  disguises,  shall  stand  before 
me  as  they  are,  while  I,  with  new,  ethereal  eyes, 
shall  look  upon  them  and  my  Lord  not  as  in  a 
vision,  not  as  in  a glass,  darkly,  but  as  if  seeing 
face  to  face. 


RELICS. 

ERE’S  a withered  leaf,  a faded  flow’r. 
A ring,  and  a lock  of  hair, 

Laid  in  a casket  of  sandal-wood, 

And  carefully  treasured  there. 

Is  it  not  long  since  the  lid  was  raised, 

And  why  is  it  opened  now? 

Ah!  turn  to  that  frail,  fair,  lifeless  form, 
And  look  on  that  death-cold  brow. 

Though  we  never  knew  her  history, 

They  tell  of  a human  love 

Which,  to  us,  may  remain  a mystery ; 

But  surely  ’tis  known  above. 

Just  look  at  the  relics  treasured  there, 

And  what  is  the  tale  they  tell? 

That  a woman’s  love  is  tried  and  true 
Until  death  shall  break  the  spell! 

The  dark  lock  comes  from  a youthful  brow. 
Where  the  eyes  beamed  tender  love. 

Tis  fancy  the  portrait  draws  for  me, 

For  the  truth  we  can  not  prove. 

Now  shot  them  np  from  the  light  of  day, 
Turn  gently  the  silver  key, 

The  corpse  and  casket  together  laid 
In  one  quiet  grave  shall  be! 
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HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN. 

BV  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

ROAD  ADVENTURE.  General  0.  M.  Mitchel  was  then  marching 
-General  MUcheP.  I'lan.—Ti.e  ncross  tllc  StJlt0  of  Tennessee,  having  descend- 
strrttiiig the  Rebel  Uoe* .—Adroit  ed  from  the  Ohio,  and  was  aiming  for  Chat- 
ire. — *fi»e  Flight — The  VumtU.  tanooga,  a strategic  point  of  great  importance, 
rrnturem — Their  Suffering?.—  There  was  a very  important  railroad  which  ran 
urvWor^The  l'*<*P*  ^ a from  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi  Hirer,  to 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  Atlantic 
chivalric  and  daring  deeds  ' coast.  This  road  passed  through  the  important 
:ig  the  civil  war  in  America,  ! points  of  Corinth,  Huntsville,  Chattanooga,  and 
land  of  twenty-fonr  young  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

the  month  of  April,  1862.  General  Mitchel.  with  his  division,  was  at 
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the  time  lying  at  Murfreesborougli,  and  was 
moving  on  to  Shelbyville,  a very  pleasant  town 
on  Duck  River.  The  rebels  held  Chattanooga 
and  the  railroad  from  that  place  to  Atlanta. 
Thus  troops  and  munitions  of  war  could  easily 
be  transported  from  one  of  these  important 
points  to  the  other.  Could  we  succeed  in  cut- 
ting the  railroad  between  these  two  points  and 
in  destroying  the  bridges  we  might  then  seize 
Chattanooga  before  reinforcements  could  be  sent 
from  Atlanta  for  its  relief.  Wo  should  thus 
gain  possession  of  all  of  East  Tennessee.  The 
rebel  army  would  be  cut  in  two.  And,  indeed, 
injury  would  be  inflicted  which  seemed  almost 
to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

It  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  send  an 
army  by  a long  march  to  attack  the  rebels,  who 
were  stationed  in  considerable  force  along  the 
road,  and  to  take  it  from  them  by  main  force. 
The  most  feasible  plan  was  to  send  a detach- 
ment of  bold  men,  in  the  common  dress  of  the 
country,  on  a secret  expedition  to  burn  the 
bridges.  The  only  way  in  which  this  daring 
exploit  could  be  accomplished  was  for  the  ad- 
venturers to  work  their  way  through  the  rebel 
lines  to  Atlanta,  there  seize  by  surprise  a loco- 
motive, urge  it  at  its  fullest  speed  toward  Chat- 
tanooga, stopping  only  to  apply  the  torch  to  the 
bridges  behind  them,  and  to  rush  on  by  Chat- 
tanooga till  they  reached  a point  of  safety  with- 
in our  army  lines  near  Huntsville,  to  which 
point  General  Mitchel  was  rapidly  moving. 

A deed  of  more  perilous  and  romantic  cour- 
age has  perhaps  never  been  undertaken.  The 
results  to  be  attained  were  commensurate  with 
the  hazards  of  the  adventure.  The  Southern 
Confederacy , a prominent  rebel  journal,  com- 
menting upon  the  enterprise,  says  : 

“The  mind  and  heart  shrink  back  appalled 
at  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  awful  conse- 
quences which  would  have  followed  the  success 
of  this  one  act.  We  doubt  whether  the  victory 
of  Manassas  or  Corinth  were  worth  as  much  to 
us  as  the  frustration  of  this  one  coup  d'etat.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the  annihila- 
tion of  Beauregard’s  whole  army  at  Corinth 
would  have  been  so  fatal  to  us  as  would  have 
been  the  burning  of  the  bridges  at  that  time  by 
these  men.” 

Twenty-four  young  men  of  established  repu- 
tation for  intelligence  and  bravery  were  selected 
for  the  chivalric  adventure.  In  parties  of  two 
and  three,  in  citizen’s  dress,  they  met  at  an  ap- 
pointed rendezvous  in  a grove  near  Shelbyville, 
Tennessee.  It  was  Monday  the  10th  of  April, 
1862.  Here  they  matured  their  plans.  As- 
suming that  they  were  Kentuckians,  disgusted 
with  the  Government  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
that  they  were  seeking  an  asylum  in  the  South, 
they  broke  up  into  squads  of  three  or  four  and 
traversed  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  sparsely  set- 
tled country  to  rendezvous  on  Thursday,  the 
13th,  at  Chattanooga,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  thronging  encampments  of  the  rebels.  The 
distance  to  be  traveled  on  foot  was  a little  over 


one  hundred  miles.  Through  multiplied  diffi- 
culties and  many  hair  - breadth  escapes  they 
1 worked  their  way  along  over  the  rugged  spurs 
of  the  Cumberland  mountains  until  they  reach- 
ed the  Tennessee  River,  nearly  opposite  Chatta- 
nooga. 

There  was  a horse  ferry-boat  there,  and  a 
great  and  motley  crowd  of  people  drawn  by 
curiosity  or  the  exigencies  of  war  were  waiting 
to  be  conveyed  across.  After  many  embarrass- 
ments the  adventurers  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river,  having  eluded  all  the  surveillance  of  the 
patrols  and  guards.  The  news  had  just  reached 
Chattanooga  that  General  Mitchel  had  taken 
possession  of  Huntsville,  on  the  railroad,  scarce- 
ly one  hundred  miles  west  of  their  encampment. 
These  tidings  created  great  excitement  and  al- 
most consternation  in  the  rebel  ranks.  Chat- 
tanooga had  been  until  about  that  time  a small, 
unknown  village,  buried  from  the  world  in  the 
midst  of  towering  mountains,  and  situated  on 
the  eastern  or  rather  southern  bank  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. The  little  town  presented  an  air  of 
great  tumult  and  bustle,  crowded  as  it  then  was 
with  soldiers  and  civilians  and  all  the  followers 
of  an  army. 

Our  adventurers,  mingling  with  the  crowd 
and  wearing  the  common  dress  of  the  country, 
hastened  to  the  depot,  purchased  their  tickets 
for  Atlanta  and  entered  the  cars.  Some  of 
their  comrades  had  arrived  earlier,  and  had  al- 
ready taken  a train  of  cars  for  Marietta,  but  a 
few  miles  this  side  of  Atlanta.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon.  The  cars  were  crowded  mostly 
with  soldiers,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  stand- 
ing room.  The  rebels  had  just  received  false 
news  of  some  astounding  victories.  They  were 
greatly  elated.  As  the  cars  rolled  along  jokes, 
laughter,  and  oaths  rang  through  the  night  air. 

Marietta  was  the  point  at  which  they  were  to 
take  the  cars  preparatory  for  their  bold  achieve- 
ment. At  midnight  the  cars  reached  thAt  sta- 
tion. The  party  repaired  to  different  hotels, 
having  arranged  to  meet  in  the  d^pot  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  take  the  train  going 
back  to  Chattanooga.  J.  J.  Andrews,  of  Ken- 
tucky, a man  of  extraordinary  character,  and 
who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  South,  was 
chief  of  the  expedition,  and  managed  all  its  de- 
tails with  great  sagacity.  By  the  casualties  of 
the  journey  two  of  the  young  men  were  absent, 
and  there  were  but  twenty-two  who  took  passage 
on  the  train. 

A short  ride  brought  them  to  a station  called 
Big  Shanty.  There  was  at  this  place  an  en- 
campment of  nearly  ten  thousand  conscripts. 
Here  the  cars  stopped  for  a few  moments  while 
the  engineer,  conductor,  and  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers stepped  into  an  eating-house  for  refresh- 
ments. Andrews  rose  from  his  seat  and  said, 
calmly,  “Let  us  go,  boys!”  Mingling  with  the 
crowd  of  passengers,  and  of  course  attracting  no 
attention,  they  moved  forward  leisurely  to  the 
head  of  the  train.  Two  of  them,  \V.  W.  Brown 
and  William  Knight,  from  Ohio,  were  accom- 
plished railroad  engineers.  One  of  the  men 
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stealthily  uncoupled  the  baggage  cars,  upon 
which  the  rest  had  clambered  from  the  remain- 
der of  the  train,  while  the  two  engineers,  who 
were  at  their  post,  pulled  open  the  valve  and 
put  on  all  steam.  In  less  lime  than  we  have 
taken  to  describe  it  the  locomotive  was  rushing 
forward  at  its  highest  speed.  There  were  four 
or  five  rebel  regiments  within  forty  rods  of  the 
spot  from  which  the  locomotive  started.  We 
may  imagine  the  bewilderment  with  which  they 
gazed  upon  tho  receding  engine  as  it  disappeared 
in  the  distance. 

Our  brave  adventurers  were  too  much  exhila- 
rated bv  the  excitement  of  the  hour  to  observe 
the  amazement  witli  which  the  sudden  flight  of 
the  engine  was  regarded  by  the  thousands  who 
were  grouped  around.  Onward  they  rnshed, 
with  almost  lightning  speed,  in  silent  sublimity 
of  emotion  too  deep  to  And  expression  in  smiles 
or  words.  Thus  far  every  thing  had  succeeded 
According  to  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 
With  some  anxiety,  however,  they  looked  upon 
the  telegraph  wires,  running  along  by  their  side. 
Though  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  start 
from  a depot  where  there  was  no  telegraph  sta- 
tion, still  it  was  n matter  of  much  moment  that 
as  speedily  as  possible  they  should  cut  the  wires. 


Having  run  about  four  miles  they  stopped, 
and  while  one  of  their  number,  John  Scott*  of 
Ohio,  climbed  the  pole  and  sawed  off  the  wire, 
others  tore  up  a rail  to  retard  any  pursuers. 
They  were  now  all  oveijoycd  with  their  success, 
and  warmly  they  congratulated  each  other  with 
the  prospect  of  the  triumphant  termination  of 
their  chivalric  enterprise. 

Andrews  had  taken  tho  precaution  to  ascer- 
tain what  down  trains  he  had  to  pass,  ami  where 
to  pass  them-  There  was,  as  they  supposed, 
but  one  train  for  them  ro  meet  on  that  day* 
But  in  consequence  of  some  military  necessity 
tho  rebels  had  put  on  that  day  two  special  trains. 
When  they  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  the 
down  train  was  to  puss,  quite  to  their  consterna- 
tion they  found  that  it  bore  a red  flag,  thus  an- 
nouncing that  another  train  was  following  be- 
hind. They  had,  however,  still  the  track  for  a 
little  time  to  themselves,  end  they  moved  along 
slowly,  for  they  were  ahead  of  time,  to  a side 
track  where  they  were  to  wait  for  the  special 
train  to  pass. 

Thus  they  lost  twenty-five  precious  minutes. 
If  was  an  awful  loss.  The  pursuers  were  now 
upon  their  track.  As  soon  as  the  waited-for 
train  was  in  sight,  and  they  were  just  ready  to 
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pnsh  on  with  renewed  velocity,  much  to  their ! Encouraged  by  the  hope  that  this  would  de- 
disrnay  they  saw  that  this  train  also  bore  a red  lay  their  pursuers  for  some  time,  they  rushed 
flag*,  announcing  still  another  train  behind.  1 onward  and  reached  a spot  where  they  passed 
They,  however,  pushed  on  to  the  next  station,  the  down-coming  train  in  safety.  They  now 
hoping  there  to  pass  the  train.  In  the  mean  goaded  their  engine  to  its  almost  possible  speed ; 
time  they  cut  the  wires  between  the  two  stations,  at  times  attaining  a velocity  of  sixty  miles  an 
and  hurriedly  threw  such  impedimenta  as  were  hour.  Still  the  foe  crowded  closely  behind, 
at  hand  behind  them  upon  the  track:.  Just  as  No  longer  was  there  any  thought  of  burning  the 
they  were  trying  with  almost  the  energies  of  de-  bridges  or  tearing  up  the  road.  Indeed  only  a 
spair  to  wrench  up  one  of  the  rails,  they  heard  the  miracle  could  enable  them  to  escape  with  their 
whistle  of  an  engine  in  pursuit.  With  frantic  lives.  Onward  and  still  onward  they  dashed, 
strength  they  broke  the  rail  in  two  and  threw  the  passing  stations  and  villages  with  meteoric  speed 
fragment  upon  their  car  as  they  sprang  upon  it.  and  roar,  exciting  amazement  in  all  beholders  as 
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the  etir  while  still  in  motion,  and  running,  some 
to  the  right  and  others  to  the  left,  were  soon 
disjjcr&ed  through  the  forest  of  pines.  Escape, 
however,  whs,  under  the  circumstances,  almost 
hope*  less. 

It  was  Saturday  the  Pith  day  of  April.  It  so 
happened  that  there  was  a regimental  muster 
near  by,  ami  many  planters  were  present  with 
their  horses  and  blood -hounds.  This  whole 
force  of  soldiers,  planters,  and  hounds  was  im- 
mediately put  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 
By  means  of  these  fierce  dogs,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  pursuit  of  the  unhappy  slaves, 


they  witnessed  the  apparently  terrific  flight  of 
the  locomotive,  followed  with  equal  velocity  by 
an  engine  with  three  cars  attached,  loaded  with 
excited  soldiers. 

After  running  in  this  manner  about  one  hurt* 
dred  miles  their  wood  and  water  gave  out,  their 
oil  was  expended,  and  the  foe  was  in  sight. 
They  were  then  within  about  fifteen  miles  of 
Chattanooga.  Their  pursuers  were  close  upon 
them.  Their  situation  was  desperate,  and  there 
was  no  alternative  before  them  but  to  leap  from 
the  train  and  take  to  the  woods  each  one  to 
wive  himself  as  ho  might.  They  jumped  from 
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every  one  of  these  heroic  adventurers  was  cap- 
tured. There  was  one  orphan  boy,  Jacob  Par- 
rott, only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  belonged  to 
the  Thirty-third  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers. 
When  seized  by  the  infuriated  rebels,  who  man- 
ifested a degree  of  ferocity  which  would  have 
disgraced  savages,  they  took  the  poor  boy,  bent 
him  down  almost  double  over  a large  Btone,  and 
while  four  of  the  “chivalry”  held  him  down  in 
that  stooping  posture,  by  his  hands  and  his  feet, 
a rebel  officer,  in  a lieutenant’s  uniform,  with  a 
raw  hide  laid  upward  of  a hundred  lashes  upon 
his  bare  back.  A riotous  crowd  were  shouting 
around,  all  the  time  clamoring  for  his  blood. 
A rope  was  brought  with  which  they  insisted 
that  he  should  be  hung.  Three  times  during 
the  progress  of  this  merciless  scourging  it  was 
suspended,  when  they  demanded  of  the  heroic 
young  patriot  that  he  should  divulge  the  names 
of  his  comrades,  the  designs  of  the  expedition, 
and  especially  the  name  of  the  engineer  who 
ran  the  train.  But  all  the  torment  which  their 
savage  ingenuity  could  devise  could  not  extort 
any  confession  from  him.  They  only  ceased 
their  brutal  work  when  they  found  that  the  task 
of  subduing  their  victim  was  hopeless. 

The  twenty  captives,  when  taken,  were  all 
thrust  into  the  negro  jail  at  Chattanooga.  They 
were  thrown  into  a damp,  dirty,  miserable  cell 
half  underground,  as  gloomy  as  the  world-re- 
nowned oubliettes  of  the  Bastile.  This  dungeon 
was  thirteen  feet  square.  In  this  room  over 
thirty  victims  of  Southern  barbarism  were  crowd- 
ed‘together.  Many  of  them  were  Southern  men, 
who,  for  the  “crime”  of  refusing  to  join  in  re- 
bellion and  treason,  had  been  subjected  to  al- 
most every  conceivable  outrage.  The  only  en- 
trance was  by  a trap -door  opening  from  the 
floor  above.  Two  small  windows  thickly  barred 
with  iron  let  in  a few  rays  of  light  and  scarcely 
air  enough  to  support  life.  The  horrors  of  the 
“black  hole”  in  Calcutta  were  unsurpassed  by 
those  endured  in  this  miserable  dungeon.  There 
was  not  space  enough  for  all  to  lie  down  togeth- 
er, and  these  heroic  men,  whose  sublime  daring 
should  at  least  have  won  respect,  were  exposed 
to  barbarities  which  were  a disgrace  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  There  is  not  a civilized  nation 
on  the  globe  which  would  have  treated  prisoners 
of  war,  or  even  the  most  loathsome  criminals, 
with  cruelty  so  revolting.  But  slavery  had  con- 
verted the  South  into  a state  of  semi-barbarism. 

The  pursuit,  as  described  by  the  rebels,  must 
have  been  nearly  as  exciting  a#  the  flight.  The 
conductor  and  engineer  of  th^^ain  were  quiet- 
ly breakfasting  in  the  Big  Shanty  Hotel,  at 
Camp  M*Donald,  when  to  their  indescribable 
amazement  the  locomotive  with  the  baggage  car 
took  its  flight.  The  rebels  seem  ever  to  have 
been  inspired  with  an  instinctive  consciousness 
of  the  audacity  of  the  Yankees.  It  was  at  once 
surmised  that  this  was  a chivalric  adventure  of 
their  terrible  foes.  The  engineer,  conductor, 
and  foreman  of  the  wood  department,  immedi- 
ately started  upon  the  run,  apparently  chasing 
the  engine,  which  was  whirling  away  at  the  rate 
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of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  This  at  first  excited 
the  most  boisterous  shouts  of  laughter  from  the 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  were  standing  around. 

But  the  pursuers  knew  well  what  they  were 
about.  Having  run  about  thjpe  miles  they  came 
to  a hand-car.  This  they  seized  and  pushed  for- 
ward with  new  speed.  When  they  came  to  an 
up  grade  they  pushed  it  before  them.  On  the 
down  grades  they  could  advance  with  great  ve- 
locity. At  length  they  came  to  a pla^e  where 
the  patriots  had  torn  up  a rail.  In  their  eager- 
ness, not  noticing  this,  they  were  all  thrown, 
car  and  men,  pell-mell  on  one  6ide  of  the  road. 

The  car,  however,  was  uninjured,  and  no  bones 
were  broken.  The  car  was  replaced  on  the 
track,  and  the  rebels  were  again  in  full  pursuit. 

Thus  they  pushed  on  for  twenty  miles,  till 
they  came  to  Etowah  Station,  where  there 
chanced  to  be  a locomotive  fired  up  and  all 
ready  for  a stark  This  they  seized.  Putting 
on  a full  head  of  steam  they  soon  reached  Kings- 
ton, where  they  learned  that  the  adventurers  * 
were  but  twenty  minutes  ahead  of  them.  Here 
they  found  a locomotive  capable  of  much  higher 
speed,  which  was  fired  up,  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  a passenger  train,  when  it  was  to  pro- 
ceed by  a branch  road  to  Rome. 

A large  number  of  soldiers  and  planters  had 
now  joined  them  with  swords,  revolvers,  and 
muskets.  Aided  by  their  fresh  engine,  and 
with  their  little  army,  onward  they  now  flew 
with  almost  the  speed  of  the  wind.  The  ob- 
structions which  the  fugitives  threw  behind  them 
upon  the  track  were  speedily  removed.  At 
length  they  came  to  a place  where  three  rails 
had  been  torn  up  and  carried  away.  They  could 
drive  their  locomotive  no  farther.  With  great 
promptness  and  energy  they  abandoned  the  en- 
gine ; ran  along  the  track  two  miles ; met  the 
down  freight  train  near  Adairsville ; reversed 
the  train  ; ran  back  to  the  station ; switched  the 
train  off  upon  the  side-track ; turned  the  engine, 
and  rushed  on  to  Calhoun. 

Here  they  gathered  a new  force  of  armed  men 
to  pursue  the  fugitives,  a telegraph  operator, 
and  workmen  to  repair  the  road.  Again  they 
were  rushing  forward  with  almost  frenzied  speed. 

As  they  were  turning  a curve  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  now  crippled  engine  they  were 
pursuing  scarcely  a mile  ahead  of  them.  The 
adventurers  had  stopped  a moment  to  tear  up 
the  track.  Hearing  the  approach  of  the  foe 
they  sprang  upon  their  car,  and  again  sped  away. 

The  pursuers  pressing  on  in  hot  haste  came  to 
the  spot  were  the  rails  were  torn  up.  Their 
workmen,  with  the  necessary  tools,  instantly 
tope  up  the  rails  behind  them,  and  replaced  those 
which  were  taken  away. 

The  flight  and  the  chase  were  now  exciting 
beyond  all  power  of  words  to  describe.  The 
locomotives  were  frequently  in  sight  of  each  oth- 
er. The  engine  of  the  patriots  was  rapidly  fail- 
ing. Wood  and  water  were  nearly  gone,  and 
the  unoiled  boxes  were  almost  melting  with 
heat.  In  this  their  extremity  they  uncoupled 
two  of  the  box  cars,  and  left  them  to  retard  the 
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pursuers,  But  the,  energetic  pursuers  pushed 
the  cars  before  them  to  the  first  turn  out,  and 
were  soon  within  four  hundred  yards  of  their 
victims.  Only  then  our  adventurers  leaped 
from  their  car  and  took  to  the  woods. 

We  now  return  to  the  prisoners  in  their  dismal 
dungeon. 

Their  trap-door  was  opened  twice  a day.  when 
their  food  was  let  down  to  them  in  a backet. 
There  were  no  opportunities  for  washing  clothes 
or  person.  There  was  no  permission  to  leave 
the  dungeon  for  any  of  the  wants  which  these 
frail  bodies  require.  They  were,  of  course,  soon 


covered  with  veruun.  The  heat  in  that  almost 
tropical  region,  wjiere  so  many  were  huddled  to- 
gether, was  so  insupportable  that  they  were  oft- 
en obliged  to  strip  themselves  entirely  naked  to 
be  able  to  bear  it.  In  addition  to  all  this  they 
were  cruelly  handcuffed,  and  with  trace-chain*, 
secured  by  padlocks  around  their  necks,  were 
fastened  to  each  other  in  companies  of  twos  and 
threes.  Such  was  the  treatment,  in  the  Amer- 
ican village  of  Chattanooga,  on  the  l»eautiful 
banks  of  the  Tennessee,  of  the  noblest  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  for  the  crime  of  loyalty  to  the 
Stars  and  the  Stripes. 
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The  prisoners  descended  into  this  cell  by  a 
ladder,  which  was  then  drawn  np.  Many  of 
the  victims  of  these  rebel  atrocities  were  Ten- 
nessee Union  men,  the  noblest  men  of  the  State. 
Their  food  consisted  of  a small  piece  of  meat, 
and  a little  flour  mixed  with  water  and  baked, 
presenting  a substance  about  as  hard  and  indi- 
gestible as  lead.  The  rebels  rifled  the  pockets 
of  the  captives,  leaving  not  a solitary  copper  be- 
hind. 

Mr.  Andrews,  the  leader  of  the  railroad  par- 
ty, was  a man  of  unusually  heroic  and  noble 
character.  After  several  weeks  of  imprison- 
ment an  order  came  for  twelve  of  the  captives 
* to  be  sent  to  Knoxville  for  trial.  Andrews, 
with  several  of  his  comrades,  was  left  behind. 
A week  after  the  departure  of  those  who  were 
taken  to  Knoxville  an  officer  came  into  the 
prison  and  carelessly  handed  to  Andrews  his 
death-warrant.  He  made  a desperate  attempt 
to  escape,  but  was  recaptured,  the  whole  force 
of  the  garrison  at  Chattanooga  being  sent  in 
pursuit  of  him,  aided  by  blood-hounds.  After 
suffering  more  than  can  well  be  imagined,  torn 
and  bleeding  he  was  taken  back  to  Chattanooga, 
and  so  heavily  chained  that  he  could  scarcely 
move.  As  there  was  danger  that  General  Mit- 
chel  might  make  an  advance  upon  Chattanooga 
his  execution  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  At- 
lanta. He  was  taken  there  in  the  cars,  ex- 
posed all  the  way  down  to  jeers  and  insults  from 
the  brutal  people  who  frowned  around.  Totter- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  his  clanking  chains, 
he  walked  to  the  scaffold.  Through  the  whole 
trying  Beene  he  displayed  the  firmness  of  the 
patriot. 

“Boy 8,”  said  he  to  his  comrades,  as  they 
were  taken  from  him  to  be  carried  to  Knox- 
ville, “if  I never  see  you  here  again  try  to 
meet  me  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.” 

Physically  he  woS  one  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  manhood.  As  he  was  swung  from  the 
scaffold  his  great  weight  so  stretched  the  rope 
that  his  feet  touched  the  ground.  The  wretches 
got  some  shovels  and  dug  away  the  earth  be- 
neath his  feet.  Thus  this  patriot  and  Christian 
died.  He  was  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and 
was  to  have  been  married  in  the  very  month  in 
which,  by  traitorous  hands,  he  was  hung. 

The  twelve  who  were  removed  to  Knoxville 
were  arraigned  for  trial,  one  by  one.  They  were 
brought  before  a court-martial,  one  each  day, 
the  trial  lasting  about  an  hour.  They  were 
charged  with  being  spies,  and  were  allowed  to 
employ  counsel.  The  defense  was,  that  being  in 
citizens'  clothes  did  not  take  from  them  protec- 
tion belonging  to  citizens  of  war,  since  the  Con- 
federate Government  authorized  all  the  guerrillas 
in  their  service  to  wear  citizen's  dress.  More- 
over, it  was  a common  custom  for  them,  when- 
ever it  would  serve  their  purpose,  to  dress  their 
troops  even  in  the  United  States  uniform.  It 
was  also  urged  that  the  object  of  the  expedition 
was  purely  a military  one,  for  the  destruction 
of  communications,  which  was  lawful  according 
to  the  rules  of  war. 


The  defense  was  apparently  so  conclusive  that 
several  members  of  the  court-martial,  who  had 
some  humanity  still  remaining  in  their  bosoms, 
called  upon  the  captives  and  assured  them  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  they,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  only  be  regarded  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  not  as  spies.  It  was  proved 
that  they  had  entered  the  rebel  camp  not  as 
spies  seeking  information,  but  to  accomplish  a 
definite  object  which  war  allowed. 

After  seven  of  the  captives  had  been  tried  the 
rapid  advance  of  General  Mitchel  upon  Chatta- 
nooga broke  up  the  court-martial,  as  all  the  offi- 
cers composing  it  were  compelled  to  hasten  to 
their  regiments  to  resist  his  march.  Knoxville 
was  also  threatened,  and  the  captives  were  hur- 
riedly removed  to  Atlanta.  The  ferocity  which 
has  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  rebels 
throughout  this  war  has  always  been  incited  by 
those  men  in  high  stations  who  were  its  lead- 
ing spirits.  The  remorseless  despotism  at  Rich- 
mond was  determined  that  no  clemency  on  the 
part  of  the  court-martial  should  spare  the  cap- 
tives. 

On  the  18th  of  June  the  clanking  of  the 
swords  of  some  officers  was  heard  ascending  the 
stairs  of  the  prison  at  Atlanta.  The  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  seven  young  men,  who 
had  been  already  tried,  were  called  into  anoth- 
er room.  One,  who  was  so  sick  of  fever  that 
he  could  not  stand,  was  lifted  from  his  cot  and 
supported,  with  tottering  steps,  out  of  the  room. 
In  a few  moments  they  returned,  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  and  with  the  announce- 
ment that  they  were  immediately  to  be  led  out 
to  execution.  Not  a moment  was  allowed  to 
bid  adieu  to  their  comrades,  to  write  a parting 
word  of  love  to  mother  or  sister,  or  even  to  fail 
upon  their  knees  and  implore  the  pardon  and 
sustaining  grace  of  God^  The  young  men  were 
entirely  unprepared  for  this  dread  announce- 
ment, for  they  had  scarcely  a doubt  that  they 
were  to  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war.  One 
of  them  exclaimed  in  anguish  to  a friend,  “ Oh ! 
try  to  be  better  prepared  when  you  come  to  die 
than  lam!”  Another,  who  had  been  a merry, 
thoughtless  boy,  cried  out  in  agony,  which 
touched  all  hearts  but  those  of  his  unfeeling 
executioners,  “Boys,  I am  not  prepared  to 
meet  Jesus.  I know  that  I am  not  prepared.” 
Another,  Samuel  Slavens,  who  had  left  a young 
family  in  his  native  State,  was  heard  to  mur- 
mur with  trembling  voice,  “Wife — children — 
tell — ” when  emotion  overwhelmed  him  and  he 
could  say  no  more.  John  Scott  had  been  mar- 
ried but  three  days  when  he  entered  the  army. 
As  he  thought  of  his  young  bride  he  could  only 
clasp  his  hands  in  speechless  agony.  Marion 
A.  Ross,  of  Ohio,  seemed  to  be  endowed  with 
supernatural  strength.  His  cheek  glowed  and 
his  eye  flashed  with  animation.  Fully  compre- 
hending the  sublimity  of  the  sacrifice  he  was 
making,  he  said,  with  firm  voice,  “Tell  them 
at  home,  if  any  of  you  escape,  that  I died  for 
my  country,  and  did  not  regret  it." 

All  this  occurred  in  a moment.  “Come, 
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hurry  up  there ! ” exclaimed  the  brutal  marshal 
who  stood  at  the  door  with  other  officers ; 44  come 
on,  we  can’t  wait.”  Samuel  Robinson,  of  Ohio, 
the  young  man  who  was  too  sick  to  walk,  was 
hurried  away  with  the  rest.  The  death-cart 
was  at  the  door.  The  seven  captives  were 
crowded  into  it.  A company  of  mounted  rebels 
surrounded  them.  When  placed  upon  the  scaf- 
fold with  ropes  around  their  necks  George  D. 
Wilson,  of  Ohio,  asked  permission  to  speak  a 
few  words.  His  request  was  granted,  probably 
with  the  expectation  that  he  was  to  make  some 
confession.  In  eloquent  words,  and  with  Ro- 
man heroism,  this  young  American  citizen  then 
said: 

“ I have  no  hostile  feelings  toward  the  South- 
ern people.  Their  rulers,  not  they,  are  respons- 
ible for  this  rebellion.  I am  no  spy,  but  a sol- 
dier regularly  detailed  for  military  duty.  I do 
not  regret  dying  for  my  country,  I only  regret 
the  manner  of  my  death.  You  may  all  depend 
upon  it  that  this  rebellion  will  yet  be  crushed 
down.  You  will  all  regret  the  part  you  have 
taken  in  it.  The  time  will  soon  come  when 
the  flag  of  our  Union  will  float  over  our  whole 
undivided  country,  and  over  the  very  spot  where 
this  scaffold  now  stands.” 

There  were  about  four  hundred  of  low,  un- 
cultured men,  such  as  compose  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  rebel  army,  surrounding  the  gallows. 
With  oaths  and  ribald  jests  they  assailed  the 
patriots.  As  the  platform  fell  five  only  were 
seen  struggling  suspended  in  the  air.  Two 
ropes  had  broken,  and  William  Campbell  of 
Kentucky,  and  Samuel  Slavens  of  Ohio,  fell  to 
the  ground  bruised,  bleeding,  and  almost  in- 
sensible. Soon  they  slightly  recovered  and 
begged  that  a few  moments  might  be  granted 
them  that  they  might  pray  for  the  forgiveness 
and  the  help  of  God*  The  request  was  in- 
sultingly refused.  New  ropes  were  provided. 
They  were  again  dragged  upon  the  scaffold  and 
launched  into  eternity.  The  mob  shouted,  and 
dispersed  to  drink  themselves  drunk  in  their 
merriment  over  hanging  these  “ Yankee  Aboli- 
tionists.” 

The  four  captives  who  were  left  in  the  prison 
behind,  simply  because  their  trial  had  not  yet 
taken  place,  in  gloom  unspeakable  soon  saw  the 
cart  return  empty,  thus  announcing  that  the 
terrible  tragedy  was  finished. 

The  energetic  movements  of  General  Mitchel 
kept  the  rebels  in  a constant  state  of  alarm. 
The  surviving  captives  were  frequently  moved 
from  one  prison  to  another,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  convene  another  court-martial.  They 
were  most  of  them  collected  in  the  jail  at  At- 
lanta.  The  execution  of  their  comrades  and 
the  peril  to  which  they  were  exposed  of  meeting 
at  any  day  the  same  fate,  so  affected  them  that 
by  a unanimous  vote  they  established  morning 
and  evening  prayers.  Each  one  in  turn,  as  they 
all  kneeled  together,  offered  his  brief  and  fervent 
petition.  A more  touching  scene  can  not  well 
be  imagined,  or  one  which  more  impressively 
shows^rbat  a support  true  religion  is  to  the  hu- 


man soul  in  the  hour  of  sorest  trial.  There  was 
a Methodist  clergyman  in  Atlanta  by  the  name 
of  M‘Donnell,  who  was  very  kind  to  these  men, 
lending  them  books  and  speaking  to  them  words 
of  Christian  sympathy.  We  mention  this  that 
should  any  of  our  soldiers  chance  to  meet  him, 
they  may  remember  his  kindness  to  their  im- 
prisoned brethren.  The  negroes  were  as  ever 
the  firm  friends  of  our  soldiers.  They  were  un- 
wearied in  their  epdeavors  to  help  the  captives, 
even  exposing  themselves  to  cruel  scourgings  that 
they  might  befriend  them. 

After  writing  most  of  the  above  I chanced  to 
come  across  a little  book,  entitled  44  Daring  and 
Suffering,”  written  by  Lieutenant  William  Pit- 
ten ger,  of  Ohio,  who  was  one  of  the  adventurers 
in  this  heroic  enterprise,  and  who,  after  many  hair- 
breadth escapes,  succeeded  in  reaching  friends 
and  home.  In  his  interesting  narrative  he  gives 
a minute  detail  of  those  scenes  of  which  here  we 
can  give  but  a brief  sketch. 

44  We  had  friends  in  the  waiters  of  the  prison, 
though  their  faces  were  black.  They  assisted 
us  by  every  means  in  their  power.  It  was  not 
long  till  they  found  that  there  was  nothing  we 
desired  so  much  as  to  read  the  news ; and  they 
taxed  their  ingenuity  to  gratify  us.  They  would 
wait  till  the  jailer  or  some  of  the  guard  had 
finished  reading  a paper  and  laid  it  down  and 
then  slyly  purloin  it.  When  meal  time  came  it 
would  be  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  in 
which  our  food  was  brought,  and  thus  handed  in 
to  us.  The  paper  had  to  be  returned  in  the 
same  way  to  avoid  suspicion.  For  several 
months  it  was  only  through  their  instrumental- 
ity that  we  could  obtain  any  definite  information 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  without. 

44  Having  found  the  negroes  thus  intelligent 
and  useful,  far  beyond  what  I had  supposed  pos- 
sible, I questioned  them  about  other  matters. 

They  were  better  informed  than  I had  given 
them  credit  for,  and  knew  enough  to  disbelieve 
all  the  stories  the  rebels  told.  When  the  whites 
were  not  present  they  laughed  at  the  grand  vie-  t 
tories  the  papers  were  publishing  every  day. 

They  imagined  that  all  the  Northern  troops 
were  chivalrous  soldiers,  fighting  for  the  uni- 
versal rights  of  man.  They  never  wavered  in 
their  belief  that  the  Union  troops  would  con- 
quer, and  that  the  result  of  the  victory  would 
be  their  freedom.  I never  saw  one  who  did 
not  cherish  an  ardent  desire  for  freedom,  and 
wish  and  long  for  the  time  when  the  triumph 
of  the  national  forces  would  place  the  coveted 
boon  within  his  grasp.” 

The  months  rolled  heavily  along,  and  sum- 
mer and  antnmn  passed  sadly  away.  Many 
plans  were  talked  over  by  the  survivors,  now 
fourteen  in  number,  for  attempting  an  escape. 

But  they  were  guarded  with  such  vigilance  that 
no  plan  could  be  presented  which  did  not  seem 
utterly  desperate.  At  length  the  provost  mar- 
shal catne  into  their  room  one  day  and  inform- 
ed them  that  he  had  received  a letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  Richmond,  inquiring  why 
all  the  party  engaged  in  the  railroad  adventure 
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had  not  been  executed.  And  soon  they  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  another  dispatch  had 
come  ordering  their  immediate  execution.  The 
frantic  struggles  of  despair  now  became  pru- 
dence. They  seized  their  jailer,  gagged  him, 
wrenched  from  him  his  keys,  rushed  down  stairs 
and  sprang  upon  the  guard,  tore  their  guns  from 
them,  scaled  the  walls,  .and  ran  for  the  woods. 
The  whole  garrison  in  Atlanta  was  immediately 
in  commotion.  A regiment  of  cavalry  was  start- 
ed off  in  pursuit.  Their  chivalric  commander, 
Colonel  Lee,  said, 

“Don’t  take  one  of  the  villains  alive.  Shoot 
them  down,  and  let  them  lie  in  the  woods  for 
the  birds  and  hogs  to  eat.” 

Eight  of  the  heroes  escaped.  J.  A.  Wilson 
and  Mark  Wood,  both  from  Ohio,  after  adven- 
tures as  marvelous  as  were  ever  detailed  in 
the  dreams  of  romance,  pushing  south  directly 
through  the  densest  throngs  of  rcbeldom,  at  last 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  they  succeed- 
ed in  getting  beneath  the  protection  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  on  a United  States  gun-boat.  J. 
R.  Porter  and  John  Wollam,  also  from  Ohio, 
ran  in  a westerly  direction.  Traveling  by  night 
and  hiding  by  day,  after  a month  of  hunger, 
toil,  and  peril  which  no  pen  can  describe,  they 
reached  Corinth,  where  the  national  banner  re- 
ceived them  under  its  protecting  folds.  M.  J. 
Hawkins  and  D.  A.  Dorsey,  both  also  from  Ohio, 
after  wandering  through  the  woods  for  three 
weeks,  traveling  only  by  starlight,  living  upon 
roots  and  raw  sweet-potatoes,  finally  aided  by 
Union  men,  whom  they  found  scattered  through 
the  mountains,  reached  Somerset,  Kentucky, 
from  which  place  they  were  transported  to  their 
regiments,  where  they  were  received  as  from 
the  dead.  Two,  W.  W.  Brown  and  William 
Knight,  also  from  Ohio,  were  never  afterward 
heard  from.  They  probably  perished  of  hunger 
and  exposure  in  the  woods.  All  the  rest,  six 
in  number,  were  recaptured. 

It  was  now  October.  As  the  jail  was  not 
deemed  a safe  place  for  their  confinement  they 
were  removed  to  the  city  barracks,  where  their 
situation  was  much  less  uncomfortable.  Sev- 
eral Union  Tennesseeans  were  imprisoned  with 
them.  Weeks  of  the  dreary  monotony  of  pris- 
on-life rolled  on.  One  day,  when  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  despondency,  they  were  roused  to  al- 
most a frenzy  of  joy  by  the  tidings  that  they 
were  exchanged,  and  were  immediately  to  be 
sent  to  the  Union  lines.  On  the  3d  day  of  De- 
cember, a bitter  cold,  wintry  day,  our  captives, 
in  only  summer  clothing,  and  those  ragged  and 
threadbare,  were  placed  in  a box-car,  and,  al- 
most perishing  with  cold,  were  borne  over  the 
frozen  roads  toward  Virginia.  After  a long 
ride,  in  which  they  suffered  excessively  from 
hunger  as  well  as  cold,  they  reached  Richmond. 
It  was  the  7th  of  December,  1862.  To  their 
infinite  disappointment  they  found  that  they  had 
been  deceived.  Instead  of  being  exchanged 
they  were  placed  in  Castle  Thunder,  the  Bastile 
of  the  South.  Here  they  remained  in  bitter 
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confinement  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January,  hope  every  day  growing  more  and 
more  faint.  They  had  no  fire,  very  scanty  food, 
and  scarcely  any  clothing.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
endeavor  of  the  barbarian  rebels  to  kill  them  by 
the  lingering  tortures  of  starvation  and  freezing. 
In  view  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  them 
one  of  their  jailers  was  overheard  to  say,  influ- 
enced by  a spark  of  humanity  which  still  re- 
mained in  his  bosom, 

4 ‘If  you  want  to  kill  the  men,  and  I know 
the  rascals  deserve  it,  do  it  at  once.  But  don't 
keep  them  there  to  die  by  inches,  for  it  will  dis- 
grace us  all  over  the  world.” 

In  March  it  was  announced  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a general  exchange.  The  joy 
this  excited  no  tongue  can  tell.  On  the  17th 
of  March  an  officer  entered  the  prison  in  the 
evening,  and  6tated  that  our  captives,  with  sev- 
eral others,  were  to  leave  the  next  morning  in 
a flag-of-truce  boat,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Amer- 
ican lines. 

“The  evening,”  writes  Mr.  Pittenger,  44  was 
one  of  wild  excitement.  Nearly  all  acted  liko 
men  bereft  of  reason.  Their  joyousness  found 
vent  in  vociferous  cheers,  m dancing  and  bound- 
ing over  the  floor,  in  embracing  each  other  and 
pledging  kind  remembrances.” 

Early  the  next  morning  they  took  the  cars, 
and  at  City  Point  were  received  into,  a flag-of- 
truce  boat — the  State  of  Maine — over  which  tho 
Star-Spangled  Banner  was  gloriously  floating. 
Down  the  James  and  up  the  Potomac  they  went, 
their  hearts  throbbing  with  joyous  excitement. 
Here  they  met  with  that  honorable  reception 
which  they  so  richly  merited.  Each  one  re- 
ceived a beautiful  medal  in  commemoration  of 
his  heroic  though  unfortunate  adventure.  All 
their  arrearages  were  paid,  the  money  taken 
from  them  and  other  property  of  which  they  had 
been  robbed  were  refunded,  and  a purse  of  a hun- 
dred dollars  placed  in  eack  one’s  hand.  They 
then  received  a furlough*  %tvisit  their  friends. 
Before  they  left  Washington  they  were  received 
by  the  President,  who  greeted  them  with  his 
characteristic  fatherly  affection. 

The  names  of  these  young  men  should  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  with  honor.  We  give 
them  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  the  very  in- 
teresting personal  narrative  of  William  Pitten- 
ger. Eight  of  them  were  executed.  Their 
names  were  J.  J.  Andrews,  Kentucky,  and  Will- 
iam Campbell,  George  D.  Wilson,  Marion  A. 
Ross,  Perry  G.  Shadrack,  Samuel  Slavcns,  Sam- 
uel Robinson,  and  John  Scott,  all  from  Ohio. 
The  following,  eight  in  number,  who  were  also 
from  Ohio,  escaped  in  October,  though  the  first 
two  mentioned  probably  perished  in  the  woods, 
as  they  were  never  heard  from.  They  were  W. 
W.  Brown,  William  Knight,  J.  B.  Porter,  Mark 
Wood,  J.  A.  Wilson,  M.  J.  Hawkins,  John  Wol- 
lam, and  D.  A.  Dorsey.  The  following  six  were 
finally  exchanged : Jacob  Parrott,  Robert  Buf- 
fum,  William  Bensinger,  William  Reddick,  E. 
H.  Mason,  and  William  Pittenger. 
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INTRODUCTIONS. 

THERE  is  one  subject  concerning  which  the 
American  people  labor  under  a most  griev- 
ous error.  I allude  to  their  general  and  indis- 
criminate passion  for  introductions.  Not  intro- 
ductions to  books,  which  are  very  good  things  in 
their  way,  provided  they  be  not  too  long ; but  in- 
troductions to  persons — forcible  abductions,  so  to 
speak,  of  a human  being  out  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  or  her  rational  inclinations  without 
the  preliminary  form  of  an  extradition  treaty. 

If  theip  be  one  inherent  right  of  man  which 
should  be  respected  under  any  and  every  form 
of  government  — imperial,  constitutional  mo- 
narchic, patriarchal,  or  elective — it  is  the  un- 
doubted prerogative  of  each  individual  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  his  acquaintances.  An 
old  Spanish  proverb  says,  44  Tell  me  who  your 
associates  are,  and  I will  tell  you  what  you  are;" 
and  yet,  in  the  face  of  the  universal  credence  at- 
tached to  this  saying,  a man's  character  and 
reputation  are,  in  our  great  republic,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  every  ruthless  monomaniac  of 
whom  he  may  have  the  slightest  possible  knowl- 
edge. 

The  worst  feature  of  this  great  social  evil  is 
that  it  increases  in  a geometrical  progression 
with  x for  a ratio.  The  common  but  surprising 
problem  relating  to  a barter,  founded  on  the 
number  of  nails  in  a horse's  shoes,  is  a trivial 
impertinence  compared  with  the  stupendous  pro- 
portions soon  assumed  by  one's  range  of  acquaint- 
ances in  a large  city  under  the  hideous  system 
that  prevails.  For  instance — you  have  the  ill 
luck  to  meet  one  John  Smith  some  day  at  one 
of  your  usual  resorts.  Smith  was,  perhaps,  a 
college  classmate,  or  a fellow-clerk  in  a count- 
ing-house (before  you  rose  to  your  present  com- 
mercial eminence);  or,  peradventure,  he  is  a 
client,  or  a patient  (if  a learned  profession  claim 
you).  At  all  events,  Smith  is  a fact;  a disa- 
greeable one,  it  may  be,  but  none  the  less  a fact. 
Smith  is,  of  course,  delighted  to  see  you,  and, 
after  a few  anxious  inquiries  touching  your 
health  and  44 your  folks,”  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  44  make  you  acquainted"  with 
Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  three 
friends  of  his,  who  happen  to  be  with  him  on 
that  occasion.  If  yon  should  be  residents  of  the 
same  city,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  meet 
Smith  nearly  every  day,  and  that,  at  each  meet- 
ing, he  'will  present  you  to  a fresh  batch  of 
44 friends;"  for  such  fellows  as  he  are  popular 
men,  and  seldom  go  abroad  without  picking  up  a 
few  desultory  companions.  This  is  bad  enough ; 
but  it  is  only  a beginning  to  yonr  catalogue  of 
undesired  introductions.  Each  of  Smith's  friends 
has  as  large  a circle  of  acquaintances  as  the  orig- 
inal poisoner  of  your  social  existence;  and,  go 
where  you  will — to  a hotel,  to  a reading-room, 
in  cars,  steamboats,  banking-houses,  restaurants 
— in  town  or  country — you  are  sure  to  meet  some 
one  of  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson,  and  Company, 
and  as  sure  to  be  presented  to  some  half  dozen 
more  of  their  friends,  until  your  brain  reels,  and 


you  envy  the  position,  social  and  physical,  of 
St.  Simon  Stylites  as  one  precluding  introduc- 
tions except  through  a speaking-trumpet.  If 
you  be  of  a nervous  temperament,  you  are  forced 
to  shun  public  promenades  and  other  44  busy 
haunts  of  men"  by  the  momentary  fear  that 
some  44  yesterdated"  acquaintance  may  grapple 
with  you,  and  parade  his  arm-in-arm  vulgarity 
in  odious  companionship  for  dreary  hours ; or 
— horrible  idea! — even  thrust  upon  you  still 
others  of  his  cognizance  and  kidney. 

This  is  the  most  appalling  phase  of  the  epi- 
demic in  question ; but  there  are  other  forms  of 
the  disease  less  grave  as  to  their  effects  upon  the 
reputation  of  the  sufferer,  but  involving  an  even 
more  acute  pang  at  the  time  of  infliction.  Prom- 
inent among  these  is  what  may  be  termed  44  Ball- 
room Borgianism" — a sacrificial  ceremony  where- 
in the  lady  of  the  house  officiates  as  high-priest- 
ess, and  immolates  defenseless  male  youth  upon 
the  altars  of  unresponsive  Wall-Floras.  You  find 
upon  your  library  table  a crested  missive,  through 
whose  copper-plated  medium  Mrs.  Hautevoldc 
requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company  on  Mon- 
day the  — th  instant,  at  9 o'clock.  Dancing,  R. 
S.  Y.  P.  Knowing  that  the  adorable  Euphrasia 
will  be  there,  you  have,  veraciously  and  conven- 
tionally, “great  pleasure  in  accepting  Mre. 
Hautevolde’s  polite  invitation  for  Monday  even- 
ing next,  and  Bridget  receives  particular  direc- 
tions about  44  doing  up"  your  white  cravat  with 
the  embroidered  ends,  and  the  elaborate  shirt- 
bosom  you  brought  from  Paris.  A week  passes, 
filled  with  entrancing  visions  of  Euphrasia  and 
Fairyland ; murmured  rapture  in  the  mazy 
waltz ; delicious  intercourse  of  souls  in  the  con- 
servatory’s leafiest  nook ; sweet  sounds  and  float- 
ing perfumes ; and  at  last  Monday  evening 
comes.  Who  that  sees  you  enter  those  resplen- 
dent rooms  can  realize  the  anxious  care  bestowed 
upon  that  dtfyagt  costume — the  ars  celare  artem 
adroitly  manifested  in  the  easy  tie  of  the  white 
cravat  with  the  embroidered  ends  ? Who  among 
that  throng  of  worldly  votaries  can  know  that 
beneath  the  elaborate  shirt-boFom  a swelling 
heart  crinkles  the  supeijacent  starch  with  palpi- 
tating tremor?  The  saloons  swarm  with  lovely 
girls ; a vanishing  perspective  of  gauzy  robes 
and  flashing  jewels  is  indefinitely  reflected  in  op- 
posing mirrors ; soft,  languid  music  steals  through 
the  air,  rising  and  falling  in  the  hum  of  conver- 
sation ; the  44  world"  is  there  with  its  hopes  and 
fears,  its  intrigues  and  enmities ; but  what  are 
all  these  to  you  ? Your  eyes,  your  ears,  your 
thoughts  are  centred  in  Euphrasia ; Euphrasia, 
who  sits  yonder,  more  bewitching  than  ever, 
being  terribly  bored  (you  feel  sure)  by  that  stupid, 
conceited  puppy,  Bliffins,  whom  you  remember 
when  his  father  kept  a small  shop  in  the  “thread* 
needle"  line  of  business,  and  whose  intelligence, 
education,  and  fortune  you  are  confident  are 
very  much  overrated.  Being  a man  of  the 
world,  you  are,  of  course,  too  diplomatic  to  ad- 
dress the  object  of  your  devotion  at  once ; your 
policy  (worldly  schemer  that  you  are)  is  to  wait 
until  the  earlier  crowd  shall  have  dispersed ; to 
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be  dutifully  polite  to  ladies  present  who  have 
invited  you  to  their  parties,  and  ingratiatingly 
attentive  to  those  who  may  invite  you  hereafter ; 
and  then,  when  supper-time  arrives,  to  offer  her 
your  arm ; to  minister  to  her  wants ; to  struggle 
fiercely  for  her  refection ; and  afterward  to  thrill 
through  three  blissful  hours  of  “German  cotil- 
lion” with  her  as  partner.  You  pass  her,  there- 
fore, with  a bow  and  an  expressive  glance,  and 
enter  upon  your  routine  of  “business,”  artfully 
contriving,  as  midnight  draws  near,  to  remain 
unencumbered  by  confining  your  civilities  to  such 
fair  beings  as  are  certain  to  be  claimed  by  other 
admiring  swains. 

Finally,  the  supper-room  doors  swing  open, 
and  the  reward  of  all  your  toil  seems  close  at 
hand ; your  are  hastening  to  where  Euphrasia’s 
delicate  kid  glove  awaits  your  protecting  broad- 
cloth, when  the  hostess  arrests  your  progress, 
and,  like  a civil  high  way  woman,  robs  you  of 
your  birth-right  of  free  agency,  and  remorselessly 
snatches  from  your  grasp  the  prize  for  which 
you  have  waited  and  served  so  long.  She 
“wants. to  introduce  you  to  a very  sweet  girl 
who  doesn’t  know  many  gentlemen,  and  who 
has  no  partner  for  the  ‘German.*  Would  you 
kindly  see  that  she  gets  some  supper?”  Re- 
sistance is  futile.  You  know  that  there  is  no 
escape ; so,  with  a gulp  of  resignation,  you  suf- 
fer yourself  to  be  handed  over  to  the  custody  of 
an  immature  seraph  with  pronounced  collar- 
bones and  a freckled  complexion,  whose  vocab- 
ulary consists  mainly  of  monosyllables,  and 
whose  comprehension  has  never  soared  higher 
than  the  level  of  a school  history.  She  feeds 
voraciously  at  supper  (how  different  from  the 
delicate  daintiness  of  Euphrasia!),  and  when 
the  “German”  commences  you  discover  that 
she  dances  execrably,  and  puts  water  on  her 
hair.  To  add  to  your  anguish , Euphrasia  (doubt- 
less reserving  herself  for  you)  is  for  some  time 
without  a partner,  but  finally  dances  with  the 
brutal  Bliffins,  whom  you  watch,  eight  couples 
away,  grinning  and  basking  in  the  light  of  her 
smile,  while  you,  the  legitimate  heir  to  that 
happiness,  are  exiled  to  the  arid  promontories 
and  Bterile  plains  of  the  seraph’s  mind  and 
body. 

But  if  an  “ arbitrary  arrest,”  such  as  the  fore- 
going, be  reprehensible,  even  when  made  by  the 
high  official  authority  of  the  hostess,  what  lan- 
guage can  adequately  anathematize  the  still 
more  aggravated  instances  of  kidnapping  con- 
stantly perpetrated  in  “society”  by  brothers, 
cousins,  uncles,  and  guardians  of  unattractive 
debutantes  ? The  hand  that  traces  these  lines 
has  scores  of  times  been  clasped  with  hypocrit- 
ical fervor  by  felonious  men  who  sought  a vic- 
tim to  whom  they  might  transfer  the  incubus  of 
some  forlorn  female  relative,  and  whom,  once 
lodged  within  her  desperate  clutch,  they  would 
leave  to  his  fate  throughout  the  weary  night, 
pursuing  the  pleasures  of  their  own  emancipa- 
tion  in  heartless  indifference  to  the  languishing 
captive. 

Can  no  species  of  social  habeas  corpus  be  de- 


vised for  the  relief  of  such  cases  of  distress?  Is 
there  no  law  to  prevent  such  flagrant  breaches 
of  the  peace  of  mind?  The  minor  miscreant 
who  robs  you  of  your  purse,  or  he  who  illegally 
restricts  your  personal  liberty  in  the  outer  world 
is  condignly  punished  by  the  laws  of  the  land ; 
but  what  are  their  crimes  compared  with  the 
offense  against  the  nobler  inner  man,  involved 
in  these  fashionable  garrotings? 

Many  people  consider  it  a point  of  good-breed- 
ing to  present  each  of  their  visitors  to  all  the 
rest;  and,  consequently,  every  new-comer  on 
their  “reception  days”  is  formally  retailed  out 
to  some  dozen  or  fifteen  previous  arrivals.  This 
may  occasionally  produce  some  awkward  com- 
plications. Cardovan  and  I fell  out  some  ten 
years  or  more  ago.  (Oh,  Sophronia ! there  are 
scars  which  never,  never  fade. ) From  that  time 
to  this  a mortal  enmity  has  been  between  us. 
We  glare  defiance  at  each  other  in  the  streets, 
and  each  is  to  the  other  gall  and  wormwood ; 
and  yet  scarce  a month  passes  wherein  we  are 
not  introduced  by  some  well-meaning  person  at 
whose  house  we  chance  to  meet.  To  me  the 
oft-repeated  form  has  lost  its  bitterness ; but  I 
can  see  his  coarser  nature  wince  under  the  chill- 
ing courtesy  with  which  I recognize  his  presence. 
By  continued  practice  I have  succeeded  in  im- 
parting to  my  “delighted  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, Sir,”  a barb  which  I can  see  rankle  in  his 
plebeian  soul ; and-  my  adolescent  anguish  is 
amply  revenged. 

A trustful  mind,  unlearned  in  the  world’s  vile 
ways,  might  innocently  imagine  that  by  refrain- 
ing from  the  onter  intercourse  of  society,  and 
adopting  an  eremitical  conrse  of  life,  these  perse- 
cutions could  be  avoided.  Yain  delusion ! You 
may  forego  the  privilege  of  breathing  the  free  air 
of  heaven  ; you  may  shun  your  fellow-men,  and 
resign  the  sphere  of  lovely  woman’s  inspiring  in- 
fluence ; you  may  forget  old  acquaintances,  but 
you  can  not  escape  new  ones.  Popular  solici- 
tude will  be  aroused  by  your  absence  from  your 
wonted  resorts,  and  objectionable  interlopers  will 
“just  drop  in  to  see  how  you  are,”  each  one 
“ taking  the  liberty  to  present  a friend  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  with  him.”  Should  you  be 
so  utterly  unfortunate  as  to  possess  a tastefully 
furnished  house,  a valuable  picture,  a fine  group 
of  statuary,  a cabinet  of  coins  or  conchology,  or 
any  other  attraction  to  public  curiosity,  your 
fate  is  sealed.,  “Not  at  home”  is  an  entirely 
ineffective  barrier  against  inroads.  Every  one 
who  has  ever  had  the  most  distant  intercourse 
with  you  will  bring  scores  of  country  connections 
to  examine  the  interesting  features  of  your  domi- 
cile, and  they  troop  from  garret  to  cellar,  hunt- 
ing you  down  in  any  place  of  concealment  you 
may  have  resorted  to,  and  forcing  upon  your 
hospitality  a crowd  of  prying  inquisitors,  each 
of  whom  will  probably  within  the  week  presume 
upon  this  formality  to  act  as  cicerone  to  a part} 
of  his  own  selection. 

At  your  club  you  are  pursued  by  the  same  re- 
lentless ill-fortune.  A visitor  from  another  city, 
perhaps,  brings  a letter  of  introduction  to  you, 
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and  as  the  simplest  mode  of  disposing  of  him, 
you  inscribe  his  name  upon  the  list  of  club  guests. 
Now,  one  would  suppose  that  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary comprehension  it  would  be  Belf-evident  that 
the  fact  of  your  neglecting  to  avail  yourself  of 
the  facilities  offered  by  club  life  to  form  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  of  your  fellow-members  of 
long  standing,  most  necessarily  arise  from  dis- 
inclination on  one  side  or  the  other;  but  the 
very  first  demonstration  of  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  your  invited  guest  is  to  introduce  you  to  the 
man  whom,  of  all  others,  you  have  most  sedu- 
lously striven  not  to  know. 

Illustrations  of  the  nuisance  under  considera- 
tion could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum ; but  I trust 
that  enough  has  already  been  said  to  impress 
upon  my  kind  readers  the  importance  of  speedy 
and  thorough  reform ; not  precluding  the  inau- 
guration of  an  intercourse  between  persons  like- 
ly to  prove  mutually  agreeable,  but  branding  the 
want  of  tact  which  imagines  it  necessary  to  in- 
flict an  abominable  formality  upon  even  the 
worst  assorted  members  of  the  human  family. 
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ONE  day  I was  in  a carver’s  shop  doing  a lit- 
tle job  (he  let  me  use  some  of  the  tools,  for 
he  knew  my  father,  and  where  he  belonged,  and 
so  "he  always  made  me  welcome  there)  when  I 
overheard  Mr.  Price  talking  with  somebody  about 
his  boy — I don’t  mean  his  son,  for  Mr.  Price  was 
an  old  bachelor,  but  the  boy  who  worked  in  his 
shop — about  his  having  gone  away  unexpected- 
ly, and  how  much  he  missed  him,  when  it  flashed 
upon  me  that  here  was  the  place  I ought  to  be, 
and  not  playing  at  toy-making  for  Miss  Amelia 
any  longer,  but  getting  a good  trade,  and  one 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  roe,  like  this  of  carving. 

Oh,  such  a vision  of  Work  as  rose  up  before 
my  mind  when  this  thought  took  possession  of 
me ! I seemed  to  leap  into  manhood  and  labor 
at  once,  and  buildings  which  never  have  been 
built,  and  shops  full  of  toys  which  have  since 
been  filled,  rose  up  before  me,  and  made  mo  as 
happy  as  I suppose  any  fellow  ever  was. 

I stood  there  fussing  with  the  lathe,  pretend- 
ing to  work,  until  the  men  had  done  talking, 
and  the  man  who  didn’t  belong  there  had  gone 
away,  and  Mr.  Price  was  left  alone.  He  was 
looking  down  at  his  work  over  his  spectacles, 
carving  a rose  from  a block  of  wood,  all  as  if 
the  thing  was  alive,  and  he  got  the  fragrance  of 
its  breath.  It  was  a good  thing  he  wasn’t  look- 
ing at  me,  for  I had  time  to  recover  myself,  and 
think  again;  and  when  I had  thought  again  I 
saw  no  reason  for  changing  my  mind,  and  so 
spoke  out. 

44  Mr.  Price,  is  there  any  other  boy  coming 
here  to  take  John  Tresham’s  place  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,  Benjamin,”  said  he. 

44  Take  me,  Sir,”  said  I. 

4 4 You,  Ben — what  for?  Do  you  want  to 
learn  carving  and  starving,  eh?” 

4 4 I’ve  got  to  be  a carver,  ” said  I ; 4 4 my  mind  ' 
is  made  up  to  that.”  I 


44  Then,  if  your  father  is  willing,  I don’t  know 
what’s  to  hinder,”  was  the  answer  he  made,  God 
bless  him ! 

I spoke  to  father  and  mother  that  same  night. 
Father  was  the  first  to  answer  me,  and  he  only 
put  me  off.  He  said — and  I can  see  at  this  mo- 
ment how  afraid  he  was  to  speak  for  fear  that 
whatever  he  said  on  such  a business  would  be 
the  wrong  thing,  not  the  right — 

44  There’s  your  mother — what  does  she  say 
about  that  ?” 

I turned  at  that  to  mother.  She  was  looking 
at  me  with  a kind  of  surprise  she  couldn’t  get 
the  better  of.  She  didn’t  want  to  say  it  out- 
right, but  father’s  words  seemed  to  make  it  nec- 
essary she  should,  and  so  she  said : 

44 1 was  in  hopes,  Benjamin,  that  it  would  be 
put  into  your  heart  some  day  to  be  a preacher.” 
That  was  all.  She  wouldn’t  have  said  any 
more  if  she  had  thought  that  my  mind  would 
be  changed  by  her  talk.  That  was  the  Spir- 
it’s  work,  not  hers.  She  would  take  upon  her- 
self none  of  His  rights  and  powers,  not  even  to 
bring  about  the  thing  on  which  her  heart  was  set. 

She  had  never  spoken  about  this  wish  before ; 
but  I found,  after  a minute  or  two,  when  I could 
collect  myself,  that  it  did  not  very  much  surprise 
me  to  hear  her  telling  it.  The  words  had  even 
a familiar  sound,  as  if  I had  heard  her  speak 
them  before,  but  I never  had.  That  made  me 
slow  about  saying, 

44  Mother,  I don’t  feel  called  that  way ; and  I 
do  feel  called  into  Mr.  Price’s  shop.  Yon  want 
me  to  be  upright  and  honest  before  God  and 
man — that’s  what  you’ve  taught  me;  and  I 
know  I have  more  fitness  for  carving  than  for 
preaching.  Don’t  there  seem  to  be  a leading?” 

44  Yes,”  said  my  mother,  44 1 can  see  it,  Ben- 
! jamin and  there  she  dropped  the  business. 
It  was  a disappointment,  but  I could  bear  to 
think  of  it,  feeling  sure  it  saved  her  from  a 
greater ; and  she  met  this  in  a way  she  met  all 
| the  advances  of  Providence,  with  a gentleness, 

| not  of  resignation  (I  should  hate  the  word  if  it 
thrust  itself  for  use  in  here),  a gentleness  of 
trust,  that  made  the  Lord  love  her  for  it,  I am 
snre. 

j After  a while  my  father  said, 

44  Is  it  all  settled  between  you  two  ?” 

| Mother  answered,  44  Yes.” 

44  How?” 

4 4 Benjamin  will  go  to  Mr.  Price.  ” I couldn’t 
say  one  word. 

Then  said  he,  44  Be  sure,  Ben,  you  know 
what  you’re  about  now.  If  you  are  going  to  be 
a carver,  be  one.  Stick  to  the  business.  Learn 
it  all — every  thing  you  can  about  it.  Be  a 
thorough-going  carver,  instead  of  a thorough- 
going gardener,  for  that’s  what  I expected  you 
to  be.” 

So  you  see  I had  three  pretty  good  jobs  on 
my  hands  when  I went  with  Mr.  Price.  I bad 
to  satisfy  my  mother,  my  father,  and  myself, 
that  my  choice  was  the  right  one.  I must 
preach  the  gospel  of  Beauty  better  than  I could 
have  preached  the  gospel  of  Providence  or  of 
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Nature,  and  must  work  my  way  to  the  place  I 
meant  to  fill ; so  that  in  future  times,  whenever 
any  body  spoke  of  carving — from  architectural 
decoration  to  a lady’s  coral  ornaments — my 
name  would  rise  up,  because  there  should  be 
none  like  it  for  deserving  or  for  honor.  Well, 
does  any  young  worker  aim  at  less  ? Pity  his 
mean  ambition !' 

Sometimes  when  I went  home  (my  father's 
cottage  was  in  one  corner  of  the  Higbee  grounds) 
I saw  little  Amelia.  She  lived  out  of  doors  in 
the  summer,  and  had  the  laying-out  and  decora- 
tion of  some  of  the  grounds  that  were  being 
brought  under  cultivation  from  their  rough  wild 
state.  She  thought  she  had,  I should  say  ; for 
her  father  gave  her  the  privilege,  and  my  father 
confirmed  it ; only  you  need  not  suppose  that 
he  yielded  his  judgment,  and  taste,  and  author- 
ity, as  head-gardener  and  keeper  of  the  grounds, 
to  hers.  But  he  always  conceded  that  she  had 
a wonderful  “sense  of  fitness”  and  of  form,  and 
said  he  would  as  soon  talk  over  his  plans  about 
the  grounds  with  her  os  with  half  the  gardeners 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 

It  was  a great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  show 
my  patterns  to  Miss  Amelia,  and  get  her  to 
praise  them,  and  talk  over  the  designs.  I be- 
lieve she  thought  I had  performed  a miracle 
when  I showed  her  some  ornamental  devices  of 
my  invention.  It  wasn’t  long  after  that  Mr. 
Higbee  sent  a chest  of  tools  to  father’s,  and  said 
they  were  for  me.  Miss  Amelia  was  to  be 
thanked  for  that,  I knew.  When  I thanked 
her,  she  said,  when  I had  leisure,  she  expected 
I would  make  some  little  ornament  for  her  out 
of  my  own  head. 

Be  sure  I found  the  leisure!  I made  two 
bracelets  for  her,  one  of  pearl  and  one  of  coral. 
This  work  took  time  enough.  Perhaps  they 
wouldn’t  have  been  done  so  soon,  or  so  well,  but 
for  the  spur  I had,  hearing  of  Mr.  Price’s  ad- 
vantageous offer  to  begin  business  in  New  York. 
He  had  made,  through  me,  the  acquaintance  of 
an  architect  of  reputation,  who  was  often  down 
at  Mr.  Higbee’s  place.  I mean  Mr.  Lefarge, 
who  was  building  the  great  cathedral. 

This  gentleman  left  some  orders  one  day  for 
things  I had  to  execute.  I knew  when  they 
were  finished,  if  I never  knew  it  before,  that  I 
was  at  the  right  kind  of  business. 

It  wasn’t  long  after  this  that  Mr.  Price  began 
to  ask  me  a good  many  questions  about  my  fa- 
ther and  mother;  and  at  last  out  came  the 
question  whether  I could  be  spared  away  from 
home,  off  and  on,  as  well  as  not.  I made  a leap 
for  life,  when  I’d  taken  one  good  look  at  the 
man,  and  told  him  if  he  was  going  away  I must* 
go  where  he  went.  That  pleased  him,  for  he 
said  right  out,  as  if  his  own  mind  were  now  set- 
tled on  the  business,  “ Then  we  must  be  pick- 
ing up  without  losing  any  more  time.  Lefarge 
wants  us  in  New  York  on  his  cathedral.  The 
job  will  be  a fortune  to  us ; for  we  shall  do  our* 
work  well,  and  that’s  the  true  beginning.” 

Among  my  first  thoughts  about  this  business 
was  this  one : “ What  will  Miss  Amelia  say  ?” 


The  next  thought  was,  of  what  consequence  to 
her  where  I am  or  what  I do  ? 

After  it  was  settled  we  should  go — and  it  was 
not  settled  in  my  mind  until  I had  father's  and 
mother’s  consent,  for  I was  their  only  son  and 
child — I gave  every  spare  moment  to  working 
on  the  bracelets. 

One  of  the  last  evenings  of  my  stay  there  I 
was  walking  round  the  grounds,  with  the  trink- 
ets in  my  pocket,  when  I saw  a party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  on  the  lawn.  Of  course,  I 
thought,  Miss  Amelia  is  with  them.  And  just 
as  certainly  it  was  no  place  for  me,  for  these  peo- 
ple were  her  father’s  guests,  and  nothing  beside 
business  would  ever  take  me  through  the  grounds 
where  these  were  strolling  for  pleasure. 

I turned  back  in  the  path  to  retrace  my  steps 
when  I saw  the  party;  and  there  was  Miss 
Amelia  coming  on  foot  up  the  carriage-road, 
with  her  hat  in  her  hand  and  her  muslin  skirt 
gathered  up  on  her  right  arm  from  the  dew. 

She  was  the  fairest  creature  that  God  ever 
made! 

“You  here,  Benjamin!”  said  she,  stopping 
to  say  the  words.  Then  she  stopped  a little 
longer.  “What  a long  time  it  is  since  I have 
seen  yon  on  the  grounds !” 

“ It  will  be  a longer  time,  I am  afraid,  ” I said, 
“before  I shall  see  the  lawn  looking  so  beauti- 
ful again.” 

“ Why  I think  it  looks  so  every  night,”  said 
she.  “ What  do  you  mean  ? There  isn’t  any 
thing  going  to  happen,  is  there?” 

“ Nothing  to  any  one  but  me,”  I said ; “ and 
I am  only  going  away.” 

“Going  away,  Ben!  Where  are  you  go- 
ing ?”  said  she. 

“ We  are  going  to  move  our  factory  to  town, 
that’s  all.  We  have  so  much  to  do.  And  we 
are  going  to — ” 

“ When  ?”  she  said;  and  she  spoke  as  if  she 
didn't  like  the  plan  at  all. 

“ Iii  a day  or  two.  Mr.  Lefarge  is  hurrying 
us  very  much.” 

“Oh,  are  you  going  to  work  for  him?”  she 
asked,  as  if  the  business  now  looked  different, 
and  a singular  expression  appeared  upon  her 
face  that  was  remarkable  and  unaccountable  to 
me. 

I answered  her  question,  and  then  I told  her 
that  I had  finished  some  little  ornaments  for  her, 
and  that  I hoped  she  would  like  them,  for  it 
wasn’t  probable  I should  be  able  to  do  any  more 
in  a great  while. 

“ Oh,  let  me  see  them— quick,  Ben !”  said  she. 
“They  expect  me  back  every  moment.” 

I showed  her  the  two  bracelets,  one  of  pearl, 
the  other  of  pink  coral.  The  flowers  were  love- 
ly, 1 may  say. 

“Oh,  how  elegant!”  She  fastened  them 
round  her  wrists,  and  her  face  looked  pale,  I 
thought,  as  she  bent  over  them,  and  told  the 
flowers,  as  if  they  had  been  consecrated  beads. 

“If  I keep  your  work  you  must  keep  mine,” 
said  she ; and  she  took  a ring  from  her  finger, 
and  a pin  from  the  lace  ruff  she  wore  about  her 
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neck,  and  laid  the  dainty  things  on  the  cover  of 
the  box  which  had  held  her  bracelets,  and  so 
presented  them. 

I was  amazed,  and  she  conld  not  help  seeing 
it.  She  now  seemed  softly  pleased.  Her  face 
paled  and  flushed  again — that  adorable  face! 
She  was  going  through  a good  many  emotions 
and  excitements  new  to  her. 

“I  shall  leave  this  kind  of  work  for  you,”  said 
I.  “Yours  is  twice  as  fine  as  mine  is.  Til 
carve  church  ornaments,  and  things  like  that 
sort.  Did  you  truly  make  these  things  ?” 

“ Things !”  said  she,  half  in  sport — yet  there 
was  a jealous  sound  in  her  voice.  One  is  a 
rose,  the  other  a forget-me-not.  Can’t  you  see 
it,  when  it’s  carved  right  there  before  your  eyes  ?” 

“Yes,  to  be  sure,”  said  I,  humbly  enough. 

“ If  you  are  going  to  do  larger  work  so  am  I,” 
she  said.  “Iam  going  to  carve  in  stone;  and 
if  you  only  carve  in  wood,  my  work  will  last 
longest.” 

“ We  shall  be  good  rivals  then,”  said  I ; “for 
I’m  going  to  work  in  stone,  too,  whenever  I 
choose.” 

“ We  shall  always  be  good  friends,  and  nev- 
er rivals,”  said  she,  looking  away  from  me. 
“ Good-by,  Ben.  I must  go.  See,  I am  wear- 
ing your  bracelets.” 

I felt  proud  when  I saw  them  fastened  round 
her  wrists,  but  I should  have  felt  a greater  pride 
if  she  had  put  them  in  her  pocket.  But  no ; 
she  was  going  on  from  me  to  join  the  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  lawn,  who  would 
all  admire  my  work  of  course,  and  wonder  at 
it — think  it  “very  ingenious.” 

They  would  not  know  as  well  that  I carried 
away  with  me  trinkets  over  which  her  brain  had 
toiled  as  well  as  her  little  hands. 

We  two  workers  belonged  to  spheres  as  dif- 
ferent as  those  represented  by  the  Court  of  St. 
James  and  that  of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  or 
Griswold's  Republican  Court  and  some  others 
since  that  time. 

I went  into  a print-shop  that  evening  to  get 
rid  of  the  rain,  but  more  particularly  some  fel- 
lows who  were  talking  on  the  sidewalk,  and  in 
a recess  I found  a little  picture  of  Raphael  in 
his  studio,  where  he  is  making  a copy  of  the 
face  and  attitude  of  a peasant  woman,  who  is 
holding  her  child,  for  Madonna  del  Sisto. 

While  I was  examining  the  print  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I could  sec  the  end  of  the  sitting. 
Raphael  having  made  his  study,  there  was  no- 
thing more  for  the  woman  to  do  but  to  walk  out 
from  his  studio,  and  down  the  sunny  street,  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  to  the  poor  little  cottage 
where  she  lived— and  goodness  knows  what  sort 
of  husband  was  waiting  there  for  her  to  come 
cook  his  dinner!  She  could  afford  to  loiter. 
She  had  most  likely  done  no  more  that  day 
than  wait  the  painter’s  leisure  and  his  mood. 
And  what  if  she  never  did  another  thing  in  this 
world?  She  had  been.  She  had  grown  up  to 
this  womanhood.  She  had  borne  this  child. 
And  the  great  painter — that  young  man  who 
was  dead  at  thirty-seven — had  put  their  faces 


upon  his  canvas,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  world. 
To  work  miracles.  More  than  I have  heard  ac- 
credited by  Mother  Church. 

I don’t  know  why,  but  it  came  into  my  head 
to  wonder  why  Miss  Amelia  couldn’t  be  content 
with  being ; it  seemed  to  me  almost  a misfor- 
tune that  she  too  should  be  disturbed,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  by  this  passion  for  doing. 

While  I stood  there  in  a dream,  I felt  Mr. 
Lefarge  beside  me,  though  I had  neither  heard 
nor  seen  him  come. 

“ Ah,  Clews !”  he  said,  “ busy  yet?  Always 
at  work,  I suppose.  Well,  have  you  decided 
when  you  will  be  in  town?” 

He  bad  heard  our  decision  about  that  already. 
But  I told  him  it  over  again.  When  I stopped 
he  said,  “Yes,”  and  went  right  on,  as  if  that 
wasn’t  the  point  after  all. 

“I  have  been  looking  at  some  pretty  orna- 
ments you  carved,”  said  he;  “very  pretty,  in- 
deed ! Do  you  do  much  at  that  sort  of  thing?” 

“ Never  any  more  of  that  sort  than  you’ve 
seen,”,  I said,  “ if  you  mean  the  bracelets  I 
made  for  Miss  Amelia.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  confine  yourself  to  that 
business,  though,  ever?” 

“ Indeed  no,”  I said  ; and  I was  so  angry  at 
the  way  he  asked  the  question  that  I did  a fool- 
ish thing,  I’ll  own — for  I did  it  just  for  vanity — 
I pulled  Miss  Amelia’s  box  from  my  pocket  and 
showed  him,  him  the  dainty  ring  and  brooch. 
The  next  moment  I repented. 

“ Where  did  you  get  these  ?”  said  he,  quick- 
ly enough,  and  his  brown  face  turned  white  as 
brown  could  turn. 

“I  didn’t  carve  them  myself,”  said  I,  mad 
at  myself  as  well  as  him  by  this  time. 

“I  know  that,”  said  he.  “How  came  you 
by  them  though  ?” 

I was  going  to  give  him  the  answer  I thought 
such  a question  deserved,  and  that  would  liavo 
been  a wise  way  of  beginning  business  with  an 
employer  like  him ! I said,  “ Honestly,  any 
way,  Mr.  Lefarge.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  doubt  that.”  Then  he  added, 
as  if  he  hated  to  say  the  words,  yet  couldn’t  help 
saying  ’em,  “I  suppose  Miss  Amelia  gave  them 
to  you.  I saw  her  wearing  such  trinkets.” 

I bowed  my  head,  and  hated  him  from  that 
moment. 

“ Til  give  you  any  price  you've  a mind  to  ask 
for  them,”  said  he  pretty  soon,  looking  mighty 
indifferent  though. 

“What  for?”  said  I. 

“ Curiosities,  of  coarse.  The  work  of  a clev- 
er little  girl.” 

“Oh,  they’re  more  to  me  than  that,”  said  I. 
“ She  wouldn’t  sell  my  bracelets.” 

He  laughed  at  that  boast,  and  the  laugh  made 
me  madder  than  I was  before. 

“ I don’t  suppose  she  would  do  such  a vulgar 
thing,”  said  he. 

And  that  was  his  way  of  setting  her  up  in 
heaven,  and  casting  me  down  to — dust. 

I tried  to  have  some  tAlk  with  Miss  Amelia 
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before  we  moved  away.  But  there  was  no  op- 
portunity. Well,  wo  went  to  New  York,  and 
began  our  cathedral  decorations,  and  Mr.  Le- 
f&rge  was  satisfied  with  them.  I put  that  down 
first  among  the  results,  because  no  amount  of 
praise  our  work  obtained  elsewhere  gave  ns  the 
same  satisfaction  his  did.  He  beat  all  for  mak- 
ing you  think  while  you  were  with  him , though 
you  might  change  your  mind  about  that  the  min- 
ute his  back  was  turned,  that  his  opinion  and 
praise  were  worth  more  than  any  other  person’s. 

The  carving  was  all  done  at  our  shop — the 
altar  and  pillar  and  gallery  decorations,  the  pew 
ornaments — every  thing.  Long  before  the  work 
was  finished  we  had  orders  from  private  build- 
ers sufficient  to  keep  us  busy  for  a year  to  come. 
And  we  had  now  quite  an  extensive  establish- 
ment, employing  many  hands.  I had  all  the 
designing  to  do;  it  had  come  gradually  into  my 
hands — for  Mr.  Price  was  better  pleased  with 
my  success  than  with  his  own. 

I had  invited  father  up  to  see  the  improve- 
ments we  had  made  in  our  shop,  and  he  prom- 
ised to  come.  But  I didn’t  expect  him  so  long 
as  there  was  such  a thing  possible  as  outdoor 
work,  when,  on  one  of  the  brightest  of  October 
days,  he  walked  into  the  shop  in  his  best  hat 
and  coat,  but  with  a look  on  his  face  that  said 
he  hadn’t  come  to  town  to  visit  us,  or  to  see  our 
improvements.  He  pretended  that  he  had,  and 
I showed  him  about,  and  he  made  believe  admi- 
ration of  every  thing ; but  the  minute  that  was 
all  over,  and  we  were  alone,  I said, 

“Father,  what  has  happened?” 

He  paused  a minute  before  he  answered : 

“Ben,  we’re  all  broke  up  at  St.  David’s.” 

“Why,  where  is  mother?”  Oh,  what  a fear 
was  in  that  question,  lest  the  evil,  to  this  day 
averted,  might  have  fallen  upon  us  as  a thief  in 
the  night ! 

“ She  is  there.  Oh,  it’s  nothing  like  that, 
Ben,  or  I couldn’t  bear  it.  But  they’re  all 
broken  up  at  the  place.  Do  you  know  what 
has  become  of  them  ?” 

“ Why,  father,  no.  Become  of  them ! Do 
you  mean  Mr.  Higbee’s  family?” 

“Yes;  they’re  gone.” 

“ Oh ! come  to  town  earlier  than  usual  this 
fall.  Isn't  that  it,  father?”  He  shook  his  head. 
“ Gone  a journey,  perhaps  ?” 

* * I tell  you  they’re  gone,  ” said  he.  * * Cleaned 
out ! Not  a hide  or  hair  of  ’em  left.  What’s 
that  for,  Ben  ? What’s  it  mean  ?” 

I was  so  utterly  confounded  that  I couldn’t 
answer  another  question,  when  in  came  the  pa- 
per carrier,  and  left  the  evening’s  Globe. 

“Look  there,”  said  father,  “perhaps  that 
will  tell  you  something.  Mr.  Higbee  was  a 
man  of  count  enough,  I should  think,  to  be  no- 
ticed, if  he  fell  through.” 

I looked  through  the  sheet.  My  father  was 
now  seated  in  one  of  our  new  leather-cushioned 
chairs  by  the  window ; he  had  dropped  into  it 
just  for  the  sake  of  support,  and  not  for  the  lux- 
ury of  the  thing.  He  waited,  while  I looked 
the  paper  up  and  down,  and  never  would  have 


^ 

broken  the  silence,  I believe,  if  I hadn’t  said  at 
last, 

“ You're  right  He  is  missing.  He  has  not 
been  seen  on  ’Change  now  for  three  days.  And 
if  he  has  left  St.  David’s—” 

“They’re  all  gone.” 

“Then  he’s  gone  because  he  chose  to.  It’s 
supposed  he  has  had  great  losses.  Impossible 
to  say  how  many  persons  share  his  ruin.” 

“ Read  it  out,”  said  father. 

And  I read,  “ It  is  currently  reported  that 
Alexander  Higbee,  Esq.,  sailed  with  his  family 
in  the  Persia  for  Europe  on  Wednesday.  We 
understand  that  the  splendid  country  seat  be- 
longing to  this  gentleman  at  St.  David’s  has 
recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  party. 
Mr.  Higbee’s  departure  was  unlooked  for,  and 
perhaps  it  will  account  for  the  hitherto  unac- 
countable fluctuations  of  last  Monday’s  marjeets.” 
Monday’s  quotations  were  then  referred  to,  and 
the  article  closed  with  a most  significant  allu- 
sion to  the  “ hitherto”  unblemished  reputation 
of  the  man  who  had  been  like  a king  in  the 
halls  of  the  exchange. 

“Is  that  all?”  asked  my  father,  looking  up 
at  me  with  eyes  that  had  not  brightened,  while 
I read  those  questionable  serftences.  I could 
find  nothing  more,  and  told  him  so.  Then  he 
arose. 

“ Where  now,  father  ?” 

“Home,  Ben,  home.”  " 

I never  argued  with  him.  Mr.  Price  hap- 
pened to  come  in  just  then,  and  I told  him  I 
was  going  to  St.  David’s  with  father,  who  by 
this  time  had  gone  the  distance  of  a block  down 
the  street. 

I followed  and  overtook  him,  thinking  of  what 
he  had  told  me,  and  I had  read,  with  grieved 
and  bitter  thinking. 

A gentleman  who  was  in  the  same  car  with 
us  got  out  at  our  station.  He  stood  on  the 
platform  looking  round  him  as  if  he  didn’t 
know  which  way  to  go;  but  the  moment  he  saw 
father  he  advanced  toward  us.  And  that  I have 
seen  done  a hundred  times,  and  over.  It  is 
what  is  called  attraction,  I suppose.  Father 
was  full  of  it. 

When  he  came  quite  close  he  asked  my  fa- 
ther if  he  could  direct  him  to  Alexander  Hig- 
bee’s place?  I told  him,  while  father  stood 
looking  at  him,  that  we  were  going  there. 

This  gentleman,  we  soon  discovered,  was  a 
new-comer,  not  only  at  St.  David’s  but  New 
York.  He  was  a pale  little  thing,  who  might 
inherit  a fortune  you  would  think,  but  never 
could  provide  one  for  himself.  But  he  had 
done  it.  He  went  into  the  market  the  week 
before  we  saw  him,  and  bought,  and  bought, 
and  bought.  Men  thought  he  was  a Govern- 
ment official  from  the  way  he  went  on,  and  so 
they  bought  as  he  did ; and  here  he  was ! he 
had  cleared  out  two  of  the  oldest  men  on  ’Change 
— and  he  told  me,  afterward,  he  was  through 
with  that  business.  Among  other  remarkable 
things  Mr.  Higbee  had  turned  over  this  mag- 
nificent place  to  him  1 
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He  liked  the  place,  that  was  very  clear,  by 
the  way  he  would  stop  and  look  about  him  now 
and  then  as  we  walked  along  through  drive  and 
path.  Bnt  it  was  a toy  he  didn’t  know  what  to 
do  with:  he  said  so,  in  just  so  many  words. 
Perhaps  he  would  come  there  and  live  some- 
time, he  said,  though  there  were  a good  many 
things  he  preferred  doing  first.  Whatever  he 
did,  he  hoped  my  father,  who  had  brought  the 
place  to  perfection,  and  that  was  true,  would 
continue  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  feel  his  own 
interest  in  it.  I liked  him  for  the  way  he 
treated  father.  To  have  heard  him  go  on — oh, 
but  he  was  a wise  one!  Little  and  innocent  though 
he  looked,  you  would  have  supposed  that  father 
owned  the  place,  and  was  the  host  that  night. 

Before  he  went  back  to  New  York  it  was  all 
arranged  between  them  that  father  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  grounds  as  he  had  always  done, 
and  to  receive  the  same  salary  for  his  services 
that  he  had  agreed  for  with  Mr.  Higbee  at  their 
last  settlement. 

While  they  were  arranging  these  matters  I 
had  a talk  with  John  Bangs,  who  might  have 
been  my  father’s  twin  brother,  they  were  so  in- 
timate in  friendship. 

It  was  dark  when  we  got  through  our  talk, 
and  I went  back  home.  Father  and  mother 
were  sitting  in  the  porch,  and  father  was  smok- 
ing. 

I was  too  full  of  what  John  had  been  telling 
me  to  mind  clattering  like  a war-horse  into  the 
sweet  quiet  of  that  place : out  it  came  like  a 
cannon-ball,  for  I was  charged  and  red-hot. 

44  Father,  I’ve  been  hearing  that  you  had  a 
pretty  heavy  loss  by  Mr.  Higbee.  Is  it  so? 
Has  John  Bangs  told  the  truth  ?” 

Father  looked  at  mother  before  he  answered, 
as  much  as  to  say,  44  Shall  I ?”  And  whatever 
he  read  in  her  face — how  well  he  had  learned 
all  its  signs  and  tokens ! — he  said, 

44  Yes,  Ben ; true  enough.  He  had  about  all 
our  money,  and  there’s  nothing  to  show  for  it.” 

44The  devil  take  him!”  said  I.  I grew  hot 
enough  the  moment  the  words  were  out  of  my 
mouth ; for  I had  cursed  him,  and  I meant  to 
do  it.  But  he  was  Miss  Amelia’s  father!  My 
father  did  not  rebuke  me ; he  merely  said,  44  No- 
body can  ever  make  me  think  that  Mr.  Higbee 
is  a dishonest  man.” 

I had  heard  men  in  town,  who  never  lost  a 
cent  by  Mr.  Higbee,  say  he  was  dishonest  as  the 
devil,  and  I own  that  this  was  now  my  own 
opinion. 

But  father  and  mother  preferred  to  think  that 
they  had  shared  with  Mr.  Higbee  in  his  evil  for- 
tune rather  than  that  they  had  been  wronged 
by  him.  They  let  their  three  thousand  dollars 
go  without  a whimper,  and  when  they  prayed 
for  those  “who  travel  by  land  and  by  sea,”  I 
have  no  doubt  they  thought  of  these  travelers, 
and  wished  them,  pleasant  voyaging. 

We  had  no  rest  day  or  night  now,  such  a 
driving  time  with  our  decorations.  For  all  at 
once  Mr.  Lefarge  apprised  us  that  the  cathedral 
was  to  be  opened  for  service  on  such  a festival ; 


he  had  promised  it  to  the  Society,  and  we  must 
be  through  with  our  work  by  that  time.  Mr. 
Price  looked  at  me,  and  I looked  at  him,  when 
we  received  these  orders ; and  Mr.  Price  said, 
as  indignantly  as  I ever  heard  him  speak  to  any 
one,  44  Why,  Lefarge,  we  shall  kill  Clews,  if  we 
don’t  do  any  thing  else ! You  never  said  any- 
thing about  Christmas  before.  I thought  wc 
should  have  till  Easter  at  least!” 

“You  did  say 'Easter,  Mr.  Lefarge,”  said  I, 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Price’s  words.  And  indeed 
44  Easter”  was  the  word  on  his  tongue  continu- 
ally through  all  the  first  six  months  of  our  work 
there.  He  looked  black  when  he  answered, 
44  You  can  do  it  easily  enough.  Put  more  hands 
at  the  work.  Clews,  you  are  getting  finical. 
You  elaborate  too  much.  Better  effects  are 
produced  by  grander  and  simpler  outlines.” 

“Very  well,”  I said,  when  I could  speak; 
“I’ll  endeavor  to  elaborate  less.”  I knew  the 
town  had  talked  my  carving  over,  and  what  it 
said  about  my  designs.  It  would  take  more 
than  Lefarge  to  put  the  memory  of  that  beyond 
my  reach  or  my  mother’s,  who  was  now  content 
with  my  preaching. 

An  hour  or  two  afterward  I saw  Mr.  Lefarge 
go  up  the  ladder  and  walk  along  the  scaffolding. 
I followed  right  after  him,  in  order  to  get  the 
measurement  of  a certain  lofty  niche.  I had  a 
rule  for  measuring  in  my  hand.  As  I stepped 
on  the  scaffolding  Mr.  Lefarge  drew  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket,  and  a letter  with  it, 
which  fell  through  a crack  in  the  scaffolding  to 
the  floor  of  the  church.  A boy  was  picking  up 
shavings  on  the  landing  below  me,  and  I sent 
him  down  after  the  letter,  thinking  that  it  might 
be  of  importance,  and  there  were  always  a lot 
of  boys  gathering  the  chips,  etc. — workmen’s 
litter — in  their  baskets  down  below.  The  lad 
went  down  and  up  while  I have  been  writing 
about  it.  4 4 Fill  your  basket  full  as  it  can  be 
crammed,”  I said  to  him ; and  I told  him  where 
he  would  always  be  sure  to  find  the  best  of  the 
kindling  stuff.  But  that  was  better  pay  than  I 
could  afford  to  give  for  such  a thrust  as  I had 
the  next  moment,  for  the  letter  I held  in  my 
hand  was  mailed  St.  David’s,  on  the  day  of  the 
Higbees’  departure,  and  Miss  Amelia,  no  other 
body  in  this  world,  addressed  it.  I had  seen 
her  handwriting.  She  did  that  perfectly,  as  she 
did  every  thing.  He  was  coming  down  the 
scaffolding  just  now;  in  a minute  more  he 
would  come  so  near  I couldn’t  pocket  the  letter 
without  exciting  his  suspicion  when  he  should 
discover  his  loss.  He  came  nearer;  do  you 
think  that  I could  pocket  it  ? I said : 

4 4 Mr.  Lefarge,  you  dropped  this  when  you 
went  along ; one  of  the  boys  brought  it  up  from 
below.” 

He  looked  at  me  before  he  touched  the  letter. 
Then  he  said,  “Thank  you,  Clews!”  thrust  it 
into  his  vest,  and  went  on.  No!  I am  glad 
that  when  I grew  so  dizzy  I sat  down,  and  that 
I did  not  tumble  from  the  scaffolding  and  break 
my  neck  that  day. 

The  work  we  had  contracted  to  do  for  Le- 
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farge  was  to  be  paid  for  on  completion.  Will 
you  believe  that  the  week  after  the  cathedral 
was  accepted  he  went  off  to  Europe  without 
having  paid  us  a cent ! 

We  hadn’t  spared  ourselves  working  for  him. 
Had  bought  the  best  material  to  work  with,  and 
there  he  had  gone  off,  leaving  us  in  the  lurch, 
and  taking  all  the  credit. 

It  ruined  us  for  the  time.  Our  shelves  were 
emptied,  and  our  counters  stripped  bare . That 
was  not  the  worst  of  it.  When  Mr.  Higbee 
went  away  with  father’s  money  it  had  been  a 
comfort  to  all  of  us  to  think  that  he  had  in- 
vested a thousand  dollars  in  our  concern.  But 
now — where  was  the  thousand  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Price  dismissed  his  clerks,  and  would 
have  advised  me  off,  if  he  could  have  done  so. 
But  I said  I had  embarked  with  him  for  this 
voyage,  and  would  continue  with  him,  and  share 
his  fortunes,  and  help  to  right  him  again,  God 
willing,  and  he  needn’t  talk  any  more  about  the 
sinking  ship;  we  weren’t  going  to  sink  or  found- 
er, or  any  thing  of  the  sort.  So  we  took  a small 
shop  on  a corner,  and  began  again. 

I had  been  so  much  taken  up  with  my  own 
work  in  town  that  I hadn’t  made  many  acquaint- 
ances. There  was  a young  fellow,  a bank-note 
engraver,  however,  with  whom  I had  formed  a 
friendship  that  seemed  likely  to  last.  He  had 
been  with  his  uncle,  who  was  a chemist,  for 
several  years ; but  this  handicraft,  in  which  he 
finally  perfected  himself,  had  held  out  all  man- 
ner of  fascination  to  him,  and  he  had  lost  no 
opportunity  for  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  en- 
graving. He  was  a fine  draughtsman  to  boot. 

No  knowing  how  long  he  would  have  gone  on 
with  his  uncle  had  not  the  shop  taken  fire  and 
burned  up  one  afternoon. 

I saw  young  Fargo  a few  days  after  this  hap- 
pened, and  he  said,  gravely  enough, 

“You  see,  I am  out  of  jail.” 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  liber- 
ty?” said  I. 

“I  won’t  abuse  it,  I promise  you,”  said  he  ; 
and  he  took  out  of  his  pocket-book  a roll  as  big 
around  as  your  finger,  and  said, 

“Turn  these  over,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think.” 

They  were  the  finest  designs  in  pencil  and  in 
ink  you  ever  saw. 

“I  think  you  are  going  to  be  an  engraver, 
and  furnish  your  own  vignettes,  and  so  forth. 
You  will  soon  be  rich  enough.” 

Then  he  told  me  he  had  engaged  with  Wolff 
and  Co.  for  twelve  hundred  dollars  a year,  and 
was  certain  to  make  os  much  more  by  extra 
work.  And  I said : 

“What  do  you  want  of  so  much  money, 
though  ? If  you  get  your  salary,  and  are  satis- 
fied with  that,  you  can  do  better  with  your  time, 
I should  think,  than  work  every  minute.” 

“ Oh  yes,  you  say  that !”  he  laughed.  “How 
much  time  do  you  give,  yourself,  to  any  thing 
but  work  ?” 

“ But  I’m  older  than  you  are,  and  longer  at 


it.  Besides,  I’m  in  debt.  And  you  haven’t  got 
into  the  thick  of  things  yet.  When  you  do  once 
you’ll  see  how  hard  it  is  to  get  out  again.  Bet- 
ter take  my  advice,  and  hup  out.”  Just  as  if 
he  would ! 

He  changed  his  boarding-house  not  long  after 
we  had  this  talk,  and  then  we  seldom  met. 

Sometimes,  after  the  shop  was  shut,  he  came 
in — “ for  a breath,”  he  said — and  lounged  about 
for  a few  minutes ; but  then  he  was  off  again. 
He  had  his  own  way  about  that. 

I never  cared  about  seeing  my  friends  eveiw 
hour  of  the  diyr,  or  for  settling  up  my  account 
with  them  onde  in  twenty-four  hours.  Give  a 
long  rein,  say  I.  When  you  need  your  friend 
he  will  find  it  out,  and  come,  like  as  not,  with- 
out your  having  made  a sign.  If  he  is  your 
friend  the  road  is  clear  of  rubbish  and  of  all 
obstructions  between  you  and  him,  and  the  tel- 
egraph wires  always  in  good  working  order. 
There  are  some  wanderers  circling  this  globe 
who,  as  often  as  their  eyes  turn  in  this  direc- 
tion, think  of  me,  I know ; and  they  and  I have 
the  perfect  understanding  that  these  oceans  and 
mountains  can  be  rolled  together  any  day  like 
a scroll,  by  the  omnipotence  of  Love. 

I liked  to  believe  in  Adrian  Fargo.  When- 
ever we  encountered  each  other  I was  aware  of 
the  tonic.  After  a little  talk  with  him,  when 
I went  about  my  business  again  it  seemed  as  if 
the  works  had  all  been  freshly  oiled.  He  had 
the  most  wonderful  good-nature;  was  buoyant 
as  air  itself ; and  he  had  a way  of  walking  and 
looking  that  might  have  made  you  say,  Here’s  a 
fellow  who  thinks  he  owns  the  world,  and  seems 
mighty  glad  over  it.  And  indeed  I am  not  sure 
but  that  such  was  his  conclusion.  Don’t  one 
of  the  apostles  say  some  such  thing  as  that? 
And  who  laughs  at  an  apostle,  I should  like  to 
know? 

I used  to  say  to  Mr.  Price  that  nothing  Ad 
Fargo  could  do  would  astonish  me ; but  I was 
obliged  to  take  that  back  one  evening  when  I 
came  into  the  shop  just  after  I had  put  down 
the  shutters  and  got  myself  ready  for  a little 
quiet  reading. 

“ Are  you  in  there,  Ben  ?”  said  he,  from  the 
ontside.  “Let  me  in,  Ben.” 

It  was  some  time  since  I had  seen  him,  and 
any  time  he  was  better  than  a book  to  talk  with, 
having  warm  blood  in  his  body  and  bright,  liv- 
ing eyes  in  his  head ; and  I hurried  to  let  him 
in.  It  was  raining  fast,  and  he  had  come  with- 
out an  umbrella.  When  he  took  off  his  cap 
and  shook  his  long  black  hair  and  laughed,  I 
loved  him  for  being  60  beautiful,  as  if  he  had 
been  a girl. 

“ What  in  the  world  are  you  doing,  sitting 
here  all  alone?”  said  he.  “Ain’t  you  getting 
awful  pokish,  Ben?” 

“Oh!  then  you’re  sorry  to  find  me  in?” 
said  I. 

“Maybe  so.” 

“That  isn’t  the  reason  I staid;  I expected 
you.” 

“Yes — there!  Of  course  you  did.  You  knew 
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I was  going  to  bring  something  pretty  to  show 
your  greedy  eyes.” 

44 To  be  sure ! Produce.” 

By  some  legerdemain  he  had  now  standing 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  which  was  extended 
toward  me,  a knight  belonging  to  a set  of  chess- 
men, of  elaborate  design  and  exquisite  finish. 
The  image  was  cut  in  pearl. 

“Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  this?” 
said  I. 

“Secret,”  he  answered,  walking  off  to  the 
counter;  and  leaping  upon  it  lightly  as  a cat, 
ho  ensconsed  himself  there,  his  head  supported 
by  a show-case. 

“ How  many  have  you  done  ?” 

“The  set,”  said  he;  “and  how  much  will 
you  pay  for  it?” 

“ You  don’t  mean  you  want  to  sell  it?” 

“ Why  don’t  I then  ? I do,  from  the  bottom 
of  ray  heart.” 

“But  you  can  never  get  what  the  thing  is 
worth.” 

“Q.h,  of  course  not!  But  then  we  might 
come  somewhere  within  sight  of  it.  Come, 
make  me  an  offer,  Ben.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  bring  the  whole  com- 
pany?” said  I.  “Royalty  and  all  the  goodly 
crew  ?” 

“ Sure  enough,”  said  he.  And  here  he  pro- 
duced from  his  coat  pocket  a small  wooden  box, 
which  he  lazily  lifted  over  his  head  toward  me. 
“Be  careful,”  he  said,  “though  they’re  well 
packed.  They  could  be  carried  round  the  world 
without  damage.  I'm  the  best  packer  on  earth. 
When  1 can’t  do  any  thing  else  I’m  going  to  hire 
out  at  one  of  the  great  toy  factories.  I found 
out  the  way  myself,  too.  But  it’s  nothing  when 
you  have  the  knack.  You  get  that  when  you’re 
born.” 

So  he  talked  on.  Meanwhile  I was  unpack- 
ing the  box.  And  it  would  have  surprised  any 
body  not  familiar  with  such  management  of  space 
as  was  here  exhibited,  to  see  how  these  things 
were  stowed  away. 

I set  the  men  in  order  on  one  of  the  show- 
cases, kings,  queens,  bishops,  castles,  knights, 
pawns,  a royal  stately  company,  every  image  a 
gem  of  art. 

It  was  really  a wonderful  array. 

From  looking  at  them  I took  another  look  at 
Adrian,  and  what  I saw  made  me  say, 

4 ‘ No  wonder  you  look  haggard.  But  though 
you  are  so  willing  to  work  yourself  to  death,  of 
course,  I don’t  see  when  you  find  the  time  for 
making  these  things.” 

“ Wise  thii^for  you  to  say !”  he  answered. 
“ If  you  wanted  to  do  a dozen  different  things 
from  what  you  do  every  day,  you’d  find  time  for 
’em  all,  wouldn’t  you  ? Come ! Make  us  an 
offer.  What  d’ye  think  ?” 

“Think!  I don’t  know  what  to  think.  You 
say  I shouldn’t  be  surprised,  but  I am.  I can’t 
make  an  offer.  I never  saw  such  work.  I don’t 
know  what  it’s  worth.  But  see  here ! Suppose 
you  leave  the  box  here  a day  or  two.  I’ll  have 
Grant  in  to  see  it,  and  some  of  those  fellows. 


They’ll  give  more  than  I should  dare  offer. 
And  more  than  you’d  ask  likely.” 

“Well,  ” said  he,  4 4 then  I’ll  leave  them.  But 
you  must  put  them  in  your  safe  nights ; and  if 
any  body  asks  you  who  made  the  set  say  you 
don't  know.  For  you  don’t,  and  I’m  not  going 
to  tell  you.” 

“ I don’t  want  you  to.  The  person  who  did 
these  has  done  a great  many  other  things  he 
thinks  are  worthless,  I dare  say.  Advise  him 
to  pack  'em  up  and  send  ’em  to  me.” 

44  Oh  yes,”  said  Adrian,  as  indifferent  as 
though  very  likely  he  would  need  to  be  reminded 
of  his  promise  a dozen  times  before  he  fulfilled 
it.  But  wasn’t  that  a pretense  ? 1 thought  it 

was.  When  he  was  gone  I made  a study  of  the 
chess-men — they  claimed  and  required  it.  More 
and  more  I wondered. 

I showed  them  to  Gray  next  day,  and  he  made 
an  offer  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  them.  I 
reported  this  to  Adrian.  He  stared  at  me,  made 
no  answer,  and  I began  to  suppose  the  offer  was 
contemptible.  Finally  he  said, 

44  I’ll  take  it.” 

Gray  was  delighted,  and  left  an  order  for 
another  set,  at  the  same  price. 

Adrian  looked  grave  at  this.  Thought  it 
doubtful  whether  it  could  be  done — said,  finally, 
44  Impossible!” 

But  he  came  to  me  a few  hours  afterward, 
and  said,  if  there  was  no  special  hurry  for  the 
things,  and  six  months  would  be  allowed,  though 
they  might  be  done  in  far  less  time,  he  didn’t 
know  but  the  job  might  be  undertaken. 

“Good-by,  then,  for  six  months,”  I said. 
44  You  and  I see  mighty  little  of  each  other  in 
these  days.  And  what  a ghost  yon  look  like, 
Adrian ! I should  think  you  were  married  and 
done  for.  Got  a wife  like  a millstone  round 
your  neck.  You  sha’n’t  make  those  chess-men, 
sitting  up  all  night  to  keep  her  in  pin-money ! 
Hasn’t  she  eyes  in  her  head  ?” 

He  broke  out  laughing,  and  stalked  away 
across  the  shop.  “You’re  a trump,”  said  he. 
“Badger  me  out  of  my  life  till  you  get  my 
promise  to  do  a thing — and  then,  I sha’n’t  do 
it!” 

But  he  couldn’t  laugh  off  the  impression  that 
had  forced  itself  upon  me : trouble  of  some  sort, 
anxiety,  disappointment,  some  manner  of  evil, 
was  making  another  kind  of  man  of  Adrian 
Fargo  than  I had  expected. 

But  when  he  saw  me  looking  at  him  that  way, 
with  a question  in  my  eyes  he  didn’t  mean  to 
answer,  he  replied  to  my  investigation  with  a 
quiet  smile  that  seemed  to  exhibit  a triumphant 
sense  of  safety,  and  I couldn’t  help  saying  to 
myself—44  You  goose!  That’s  the  way  to  find 
out  what’s  to  pay  with  a fellow  like  him ! Let 
him  know  you  think  there’s  something  to  dis- 
cover, and  then  pitch  into  him !” 

I was  mad  at  myself,  for  I supposed  now  that 
I had  put  an  end  to  his  old  frank  ways  and  open- 
ness of  speech.  Whatever  disturbed  him  he 
hadn’t  taken  me  into  his  confidence,  and  did 
not  now  intend  to. 
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I saw  him  a week  or  two  afterward  in  the 
street,  just  at  nightfall,  when  he  did  not  see 
me,  and  was  shocked  at  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  since  he  was  in  the  factory.  Ho 
looked  pale  and  gloomy,  as  if  plagued  by  ill- 
health  or  sorrow.  Now  he  was  sound  to  the 
heart  of  him.  Ah,  that  word  heart — it  tripped 
me.  If  it  couldn’t  be  body-ail,  then  it  must  be 
heart-ail  that  had  brought  down  this  genius. 

One  evening  I went  to  see  the  Ravels.  And 
who  should  come  into  the  aisle  close  to  which 
I sat  but  Adrian  Fargo,  leading  a little  girl  by 
the  hand.  I thought  he  must  have  seen  me  by 
the  sudden  way  he  disappeared,  for  the  suspi- 
cion had  taken  hold  of  me  that  his  old  friend 
was  the  fellow  he  wanted  to  keep  at  the  greatest 
distance  in  these  days. 

Much  good  the  performance  of  Gabriel  Ravel 
did  me  that  evening!  I was  thinking  every 
moment  of  what  I had  seen  at  the  door.  Now, 
yoti  may  think  it  wasn't  any  thing  so  very  re- 
markable that  he  should  have  come  to  such  an 
exhibition,  and  have  brought  a little  girl  with 
him,  and  you  are  right.  Any  father  and  mo- 
ther, I suppose,  would  have  trusted  him  in  that 
place,  or  any  other,  with  their  children.  And 
he  was  such  a child  himself,  little  folks  couldn't 
help  loving  him.  It  wasn't  for  that,  but  because 
the  instant  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  child  I felt  a 
chill,  and  was  like  one  arrested  by  an  apparition 
in  the  middle  of  a race.  My  thoughts  ran  back 
a dozen  years  and  more,  and  I was  not  Benja- 
min Clews,  carver  and  sculptor,  but  only  Ben,  a 
gardener’s  lad,  roving  the  Higbee  grounds. 

I saw  that  same  little  girl  days  afterward  up 
in  the  balcony  of  an  old  brick  house  that  had 
once  been  an  elegant  mansion,  but  had  long 
since  lost  its  glory.  She  was  watering  some 
plants  from  a tiny  watering-pot.  How  did  I 
know  her  at  that  distance  ? Because  my  mind 
was  so  full  of  her.  There  are  faces  you  recog- 
nize without  any  trouble  when  they  look  down 
upon  you  from  the  very  heights  of  heaven. 

I took  the  number  of  the  house  down  in  my 
note-book,  and  it  wasn’t  out  of  my  way  to  go 
round  that  corner  and  that  block  as  I went  to 
and  from  the  factory.  I carried  some  toys  with 
me  in  my  pockets  from  that  time,  and  fain  would 
have  made  a Peter  Parley  of  myself,  if  so  her 
Highness  could  have  been  lured  down  to  the 
sidewalk. 

One  day  I saw  her  on  the  grass-plot  of  the 
little  court-yard  belonging  to  that  building. 
She  had  dropped  a plaything,  and  was  looking 
for  it  in  the  grass.  And  the  street-gate  was  open, 
for  a man  had  just  driven  in  a load  of  coal. 

I pretended  I had  some  business  with  the 
coal-man— she  told  me  he  had  gone  into  the 
basement.  Then  I asked  her  if  she  had  lost 
any  thing.  And  she  said  she  had  dropped 
something  from  the  balcony;  and  presently, 
when  she  saw  that  I was  assisting  in  the  search, 
she  said  politely  that  it  was  a chisel,  but  I needn't 
mind.  At  last  I found  this  chisel. 

“ But  what  in  the  world  can  you  do  with  such 
a thing?”  I said,  as  I gave  it  to  her. 


“ Oh,  nothing — much,”  she  answered.  Then 
I told  her  that  I worked  with  a chisel  too.  And 
she  looked  at  me  more  friendly,  and  asked  me 
what  things 'I  made.  Pretty  things  for  good 
children  I told  her.  And  I produced  some 
trifles  from  my  pocket  by  way  of  evidence. 

“Oh !"  she  said ; and  then  she  checked  her- 
self, and  the  real  child-delight  passed  off  from 
her  face.  She  assumed  reserve  and  indiffer- 
ence, hard  to  reconcile  with  what  I knew  was  in 
her  mind. 

“Your  chisel  can’t  be  a very  good  one  to 
work  with,”  said  I;  “it  looks  dull.  You  had 
better  let  me  bring  you  a new  one.  And  then 
if  you  will  show  me  what  yon  can  make  perhaps 
I shall  be  able  to  teach  you  some  pretty  things.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Why  not?”  said  I. 

“For  mamma  would  not  like  it” 

“ Let  me  go  and  ask  mamma.  Of  course  we 
must  not  offend  her,”  said  I. 

She  reflected  a moment.  She  was  sorely 
tempted.  Then  she  said,  “/  will  go  ask  her, 
Sir.” 

I hadn’t  much  confidence  in  the  result  of  this 
asking.  Every  thing  the  child  said  seemed  to 
have  been  said  under  protest.  But  I waited. 

By-and-by  I looked  up  and  saw  my  little  maid 
standing  in  the  balcony,  waving  down  her  little 
handkerchief  at  me.  She  may  have  called  to 
me,  but  the  coal-man  was  making  such  a clatter 
with  his  load  I didn’t  hear  her.  But  as  soon  as 
I saw  her  I also  heard.  That  fine  little  child- 
ish voice  was  powerful  to  make  a path  for  itself 
to  me. 

“No,  I thank  you,  Sir,”  she  said,  and  then 
she  ran  in. 

Well,  I had  got  off  without  asking  the  ques- 
tion on  my  tongue’s  end — whether  she  was  Mr. 
Adrian  Fargo’s  little  girl. 

I didn't  ask  him  the  question  either  when  he 
came  to  the  shop  next  time.  There  was  no 
pretense  to  gay  spirits  this  time — he  was  the 
man  of  business  through  and  through,  and  any 
thing  like  bantering  or  jesting  was  out  of  the 
question.  I declare  I think  I could  have  joked 
as  easily  with  the  judge  on  the  bench,  standing 
before  him  on  trial  for  my  life. 

“ Oh,”  said  he,  “ I’m  glad  to  find  you  in,  but 
I didn’t  much  expect  it.  Are  you  busy  ?” 

“Nothing  doing  if  you  want  me,”  said  I. 

Thereupon  he  drew  toward  him  two  or  three 
paper-weights,  and  spread  out  on  the  counter 
what  appeared  to  be  a chart. 

“This  is  a plan  for  the  new  light-house,” 
said  he,  hurriedly.  “Just  listtfca  minute.” 

“ I’ve  nothing  else  to  do,”  saia  I. 

“You  good  fellow!”  he  said,  stopping  short 
and  looking  at  me  fixedly ; and  I saw  that  the 
tide  was  setting  toward  me  strong.  Yes,  he 
saw  that  I was  waiting  for  him. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  point  out  the  advant- 
ages of  his  plan  over  the  five  hundred  which  he 
supposed  had  been  already  presented.  And  he 
had  all  that  argument  over  and  over  again,  as 
if  he  meant  to  fix  it  in  my  mind. 
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“Do  you  see?”  he  asked  for  the  twentieth 
time,  as  he  went  on  from  point  to  point  of  his 
special  pleading. 

“ I see  that  it  all  seems  very  right.  ” said  I. 

“ And  you  see  the  great  point,  don’t  you,  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  situation  a building  adapt- 
ed to  this  new  light  is  the  only  one  desirable?” 
he  asked,  anxiously. 

“It  really  seems  inevitably  and  invincibly 
true  on  your  showing,  Adrian,”  said  I. 

“ Then  say  so.” 

“To  whom?” 

“To  Captain  Sound,  for  one.  He’s  in  the 
Navy-yard.  He’s  dogged  to  death,  as  I happen 
to  know,  by  fellows  with  their  ‘ proposals.’  But 
do  you  go  down  there,  and  I know  you’ll  get  a 
hearing.  Tell  him  a friend  of  yours  offers  the 
plan  through  you.  You’ve  got  influence  in  that 
quarter.  You  needn’t  think  I haven’t  seen  it.” 

“If  you’re  thinking  of  Miss  Alice  Sound,”  I 
said,  “you’ve  made  as  great  a mistake  as  you 
will  make  if  you  live  a thousand  years.  But  I 
know  the  Captain  very  well,  and  if  you  tell  me 
that  this  plan  is  really  the  best  that  can  be  made, 
I shall  believe  it,  and  I’ll  stand  by  you  in  it,  and 
do  what  I can.” 

So  he  gave  me  another  lesson  and  went  off, 
certain  I should  get  the  plan  accepted.  And 
before  he  went  he  gave  into  my  charge  the  paper 
containing  “ Sealed  Proposals.” 

I said  nothing  about  this  business  to  Mr. 
Price,  of  course ; but  he  came  round  to  my  ta- 
ble an  hour  or  so  after  Adrian’s  visit,  and  stood 
there  so  long  I had  to  ask  him  what  was  wanting. 

“Something  queer  has  happened,  Ben.  I 
don’t  know  as  I ought  to  tell  you.  Is  there  any 
man  you  have  a spite  against  on  earth  ?” 

I thought  that  question  over  a few  minutes,  and 
went  on  with  my  filing.  At  last  I said, 

“Yes,  there  may  be  one.  But  I don't  think 
there’s  another.” 

“ Who  is  he?”  asked  Mr.  Price,  and  he  sat 
down. 

“ Lefarge,”  said  I. 

“Oh,  bless  you,  haven’t  you  got  over  that  old 
difficulty  yet?” 

“No.  For  I can't  forget  the  fever  he  gave 
you,  and  what  a muss  he  made  of  our  business 
for  us,”  I said.  “There  were  workmen  who 
suffered  because  for  months  and  months  we 
couldn't  pay  them  a cent  on  a dollar  of  what 
was  owing  to  ’em.” 

“But,  Ben,”  said  Mr.  Price,  “though  it  was 
a great  inconvenience  all  round,  didn’t  every 
thing  come  out  right  in  the  end  ? Did  we  really 
lose  any  thing  by  him  ?”  jjlk 

“Nothing  but  timet  and  spirit^Rmd  reputa- 
tion. And  money,  plenty  of  it.” 

“Oh,  well,  you  have  got  over  all  that  long 
ago.  And  we’ve  paid  interest  and  principal 
everv  dollar  we  owed.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  I'll  prove  to  you,”  he  said,  “that  you 
haven't  really  any  grudge  against  Lefarge.  I’ve 
seen  him.  You  can  if  you  like  to.  And  when 
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you  have  seen  him,  come  tell  me  what  has  be- 
come of  your  hatred.” 

“What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“I  mean  that  he  is  brought  to  a pass  where  a 
man  must  pity  him  if  he  has  a human  heart  in 
him.” 

I started  up  at  these  words.  And  I believe 
that  when  I threw  down  ray  tools  dear  old  Price 
thought  I was  malignant  as  the  devil,  for  lie  sat 
back  in  his  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  look  at  me. 

“ Where  did  you  see  him  ?”  I asked. 

“He  was  in  the  Navy-yard.  Seemed  to  be 
sunning  himself,”  said  Mr.  Price.  “ Ben ! Ben 
Clews!” 

“ Well,  Sir.” 

“ There's  one  thing  you'll  never  be  likely  to 
forget.  You  are  your  father's  son,”  he  said, 
softly. 

“And  Mr.  Price’s  partner.  You  don’t  take 
me  for  a monster  truly,  Sir?” 

“Go  on,”  said  he;  and  I know  he  added, 

“ Grace  go  with  you.” 

I was  going  to  see  Captain  Sound  on  Adrian's 
business,  I said  to  myself  as  I went  along.  And 
what  a pity,  it  did  seem  to^mc,  that  the  fellow 
couldn't  stick  to  one  thing,  but  must  harass 
himself  about  a dozen  different  occupations ! 

After  I had  left  the  shop  I went  back  and 
asked  Mr.  Price  if  he  had  spoken  with  Lefarge. 

He  said  No ; that  at  the  time  he  saw  Lefarge 
he  was  himself  in  great  haste,  and  that  when  he 
had  leisure  to  look  for  him  he  did  so,  but  could 
not  find  him.  He  was  sure,  however,  that  he 
had  mode  no  mistake. 

The  first  man  I saw  in  the  Navy-yard  when 
I came  out  of  Captain  Sound's  office  was  Mr. 
Lefarge. 

Oh  but  he  was  in  a wretched  plight,  and  the 
most  wretched-looking  gentleman  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  look  upon ! Had  I not  been 
looking  for  him  I should  have  passed  him  with- 
out recognition,  as  he  certainly  would  me. 

As  I came  near  him  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  leaned  against  a 
lamp-post  for  support.  I thought  he  must  fall 
and  die  there.  Mr.  Price  was  right.  No  dan- 
ger that  even  enmity  would  have  any  thing  like 
vengeance  to  execute  here. 

When  his  coughing  fit  was  over  Lefarge  tot- 
tered toward  a bench  in  the  yard  and  Bat  down. 

Pretty  soon  I strolled  that  way,  and  I sat  down 
not  far  off.  On  the  stone-wall  to  our  right  was 
posted  this  advertisement,  “For  full  particulars 
of  the  Joss  of  the  Argand  see  this  morning’s 
Herald .”  The  poster  was  an  old  one,  but  by 
some  chance  remained  entire  yet. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  two  men  in  the 
Navy-yard,  sitting  in  front  of  those  staring 
capitals,  should  call  to  mind  and  to  speech  that 
terrible  shipwreck  on  the  coast,  which  had 
thrilled  the  heart  of  the  jiaiion  and  sent  distress 
and  despAir  into  more  than  a hundred  families. 

It  was  the  loss  of  the  A rgand  that  had  revived 
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the  subject  of  the  light-house,  I conjectured,  and 
my  mind  was  full  of  it  since  Adrian’s  visit. 

I said  something  to  Lcfarge  about  the  ship 
and  tho  projected  light-house,  and  at  that  his 
eyes  flashed  fire.  It  was  a pretty  comment,  he 
said,  on  the  way  things  were  managed  by  Gov- 
ernment that  a light-house  had  never  yet  been 
built  upon  that  coast ; and  I agreed  with  him. 

“Only,”  I said,  “the  coast  is  an  awful  one. 
Perhaps  no  competent  architect  has  volunteered 
his  service  yet.” 

“ You’re  wrong  there,”  said  he.  “ I know  a 
man  who  sent  in  the  best  proposals  that  could 
be  made  a month  ago,  and  not  a word  of  an- 
swer can  he  get.  It’s  scandalous!  For  these 
proposals  were  advertised  for,  Sir.”  . 

“Has  he  any  friends  at  court?”  I asked, 
feeling  that  I had  got  myself  into  a box ; and 
yet,  if  I could  have  done  so,  I don’t  know  that  j 
I would  now  have  taken  myself  out  of  it  and 
away,  I felt  so  curious  about  his  proposals.  For 
I knew  at  once,  of  course,  that  the  man  he  spoke 
of  was  himself.  He  made  an  angry  answer  to 
my  question.  He  said, 

“ Isn’t  it  enough  if  yon  send  in  the  best  plan 
possible?” 

“Oh,”  I said,  “/you  may  send  in  the  best 
plan  possible  for  you  to  make ; but  the  judge 
has  to  decide  whether  others  that  are  better  may 
not  be  sent  in.  The  public  mind  has  been  in- 
structed sufficiently  of  late  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  coast  and  the  requirements  which  should  bo 
mado  of  a builder.” 

“ What  difference  does  that  make  ?”  said  he. 
“ Put  an  atlas  before  a blind  boy  and  what’ll  he 
learn  by  it  ? An  architect  can  build  that  light- 
house, and  nobody  else  can.” 

“If  we  had  Lefarge  here,”  said  I,  “perhaps 
you  wouldn’t  say  that  to  him — I mean  in  the 
same  kind  of  way;  for  you  talk  as  if  there 
weren’t  more  than  one  architect  in  the  country. 
And  if  he  was  about  I suppose  there  wouldn’t  be.” 

I couldn’t  help  saying  it.  He  was  a dying 
man.  He  looked  like  misery,  and  in  my  secret 
soul  I felt  that  I had  deprived  him  of  a last  con- 
solation ; for  I did  not  doubt  as  to  the  report 
Captain  Sound  would  make  in  reference  to  my 
“Sealed  Proposals.” 

“ Did  you  ever  know  this  Lefarge?”  said  he. 

“Oh  yes,”  I said;  “I  worked  for  him.  I 
am  a carver  by  trade.  I furnished  him  with 
some  little  things  in  the  way  of  ornamenting 
his  buildings.  He  built  better  than  any  man  I 
know  of.” 

I spoke  but  the  truth.  Two  tears  gathered 
in  his  wretched  eyes  and  went  rolling  down  his 
miserable  cheeks.  He  was  not  conscious  of 
them.  Ho  was  more  conscious  of  me. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  said,  turning  on  me 
shortly. 

“Why,  I am  Benjamin  Clews,”  said  I. 
“ Folks  sny  so.” 

“ You  wouldn’t  know  Lefarge  if  you  should 
sec  him  again,”  said  he. 

“ I would  like  to  have  that  tried,”  said  I. 

At  that  he  turned  around  on  the  bench  in 


a helpless,  desperate  way,  and  faced  me,  and 
groaned.  Could  I crush  a worm  ? I gave  my 
hand  to  him  and  said, 

“ This  is  too  bad,  Sir.  You’ve  been  very  ill.” 

He  sobbed  at  that.  After  a while  he  grew 
more  composed,  and  among  the  first  things  he 
said  was  this : 

“You  know  Captain  Sound,  Ben.  You  had 
charge  of  the  interior  decorations  of  the  new 
buildings  — you  and  old  father  Price,  I hear. 
Just  say  to  him  you  wish  he  would  examine  my 
papers.  Even  if  they’ve  got  to  be  declined — 
the  devil! — it  would  be  worth  a man’s  while  to 
know  it.  You  could  speak  a good  word  for  my 
plan  : you  did  just  now — God  bless  you !” 

I said  I was  afraid  it  was  too  late  for  such  a 
service.  He  asked  me  why.  I told  him  I had 
just  been  presenting  a friend’s  plan,  and  using 
what  little  influence  I had  in  that  direction. 

Every  tint  that  had  relieved  his  face  of  ghast- 
liness forsook  it  when  I said  that.  I had  the 
comfort  of  feeling  that  I had  relieved  a dyipg 
man  of  hope,  and  that  man — Leferge. 

“ I was  thinking,”  said  he,  “ if  I secured 
this  contract  I should  be  in  a situation  to  pay 
you  and  Mr.  Price  what  I owed  von  when  I went 
away.  I went  unexpectedly  to  myself,”  he  said, 
“as  well  as  to  you.  Principal  and  interest, 
compound  interest,  I always  meant  to  pay.” 

“Oh,  never  mind  about  that — it’s  outlawed, 
and  forgotten — we  don’t  need  it — we  don’t  want 
it,”  said  I. 

Then  be  felt  a little  more  comfortable.  Ho 
was  too  feeble  to  hold  an  idea  long  that  con- 
cerned any  thing  or  body  except  himself ; his 
aching  self  controlled  him — no  triumph  of  spirit 
here;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  sick  all 
winter.  He  was  just  able  to  get  about  the  house 
again  when  he  heard  of  the  wreck,  and  the 
thought  came  to  him  that  a light-house  should 
be  built  without  delay.  Since  then  there  was  the 
advertisement  for  Proposals;  and  now  it  seemed 
that  all  the  ships  that  sail  the  ocean  were  going 
| to  be  allowed  to  try  their  chance  at  destruction 
before  the  light-house  w ould  be  built. 

There  was  a question  on  my  tongue ; and  I 
had  the  courage  to  ask  it.  I felt  that  here  was 
the  man  who  could  answer  it,  when,  as  if  he  read 
it  in  my  face,  or  felt  it  approaching,  he  got  up, 
steadied  himself,  and  said  he  had  some  business 
down  the  yard  with  the  superintendent ; that 
he  only  sat  down  to  rest  from  hiccoughing ; but 
he  deemed  it  good  luck  that  he  had  done  so,  see- 
ing we  had  found  the  chance  to  speak  to  each 
other.  And  so  he  was  gone.  I arose  when  he 
did,  and  >vent  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  I 
felt  as  if  tffekd  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Judgment-?^.  And  oh,  if  a man’s  blessing 
cduld  revoke  the  curse  of  God,  what  living  man 
with  a heart  in  him  conld  refuse  to  speak  it! 

Mr.  Price  needn’t  ask  me  again  if  I had  a 
grudge  against  any  mortal,  or  cherished  a spito 
against  any. 

Tho  next  day  Captain  Sound  came  into  our 
factory  and  called  out, 
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“Number  Ninety-nine  has  the  contract.’* 

44  Whose  is  that  ?”  I asked  ; for  I stood  near- 
est the  door,  and  saw  him  first,  and  was  the 
only  man  who  understood  him. 

“The  one  presented  last,’*  he  answered. 
“ Half  past  four  p.m.,  Wednesday.’* 

I recognized  my  hour. 

14  Come  down  to  the  yard  when  you  can,”  he 
said  again.  And  off  he  went. 

I was  down  there  in  the  course  of  the  next 
hour.  Lefarge  was  sitting  in  the  same  place 
where  I left  him  yesterday.  He  must  have 
risen  up  and  followed  me,  and  I left  the  door  of 
the  Captain’s  office  open  when  I entered— just 
as  I found  it. 

44  What  did  you  want  with  me,  Captain  ?” 
said  I. 

4<Oh,  Ben,  you’re  there?  You’ve  got  your 
contract?  Now  go  and  have  a good  time. 
You’re  in  luck.  That’s  all.” 

“You’re  satisfied,  then,  Captain  Sound?”  I 
said. 

44  Satisfied ! Well  there,  have  I knocked  you 
in  the  head?  Didn’t  you  want  what  you’ve 
got  ? Hang  these  fellows,  they're  never  satisfied. 
The  cormorants!” 

44  You  like  it,  then  ?”  said  I,  over  again. 

44  Do  I look,  Sir,  as  if  I had  been  bought  and 
sold  any  nnmber  of  times?  If  I hadn't  thought 
your  plan  the  best,  what  reason  have  you  for 
supposing  you  would  have  got  the  contract?” 
The  Captain  cooled  off  after  he  had  thus  de- 
livered himself,  and  said,  more  quietly,  44  There's 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  your  drawing.  An 
idiot  might  see  that  at  a glance.  Yours  was  the 
very  thing  I have  been  waiting  for.  But  I had 
begun  to  give  up  hoping  for  it;  and  the  fact  is, 
there’s  another  one  here  I was  going  to  put  my 
fist  on,  if  yours  hadn’t  come  in  the  nick  of  time. 
And,  by  jolly ! there  was  a curious  likeness  be- 
tween the  two.  No  collusion  though,  I sus- 
pect.” 

44  Whose  was  the  next  man’s,  Captain 
Sound?” 

44  That’s  telling.  But  seeing  it’s  you,  the  name 
signed  was  Lefarge,”  answered  the  Captain,  while 
he  gave  me  the  official  certificate  of  Accepted 
Plan. 

Was  this  a victory? 

When  I went  out  of  the  office  into  the  yard  a 
breath  could  have  knocked  me  down.  I looked 
around  for  Lefarge ; to  my  joy  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  I could  not  have  encountered  him  at 
that  moment  with  the  Acceptance  in  my  pocket. 

I found  that  Adrian  had  been  in  to  see  me 
during  my  absence.’  And  but  for  work  ’ that 
kept  mo  on  the  run  about  the  factory  for  a couple 
of  hours,  I should  have  gone  in  search  of  him 
at  once.  But  before  I was  ready  he  came  in 
again.  I showed  him  the  certificate. 

“You  just  missed  being  too  late,”  I said. 
44  Another  man’s  plan  would  have  been  accepted 
by  this  time.  So  you  must  feel  happy  for  three. 
Yourself,  him,  and  me.’* 
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44  But  ours  is  the  best  plan  possible,”  said  he, 
gravely. 

44  So  Captain  Sound  thinks.  I know  little 
about  such  matters,”  said  I. 

“Did  he  say  any  thing  about  the  other  fel- 
low’s ?” 

4 4 He  says  it  was  almost  like  ours.  There 
was  a little  variation.  But  that  little  variation 
gave  us  vast  advantage.” 

“You  don’t  know  who  the  other  belonged 
to?” 

44  Yes,  I do.  But  it’s  a secret.  Can  you  keep 
one?” 

44  Try  and  see.” 

4 4 Lefarge.” 

44  Lefarge  ? What  may  that  mean  ?”  he  asked, 
looking  very  blank. 

44  It’means  our  architect  has  turned  up  again. 
Why,  I’ve  told  you  about  him  often  enough!” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  he,  beginning  to  remember. 
44  He  built  the  Cathedral,  didn’t  he?” 

44  Yes,  he  built  some  famous  monuments  for 
himself;  pity  he  wasn’t  buried  under  them  long 
ago.  ” And  I told  him  how,  after  I saw  Captain 
Sound  yesterday,  I came  across  Lefarge,  and  our 
talk,  and  how  he  wanted  me  to  use  my  influ- 
ence in  his  behalf.  Which  seemed  horrible  to 
me. 

It  seemed  not  less  so  to  Adrian.  “Clews,” 
said  he,  “it’s  a crazy  world.  It’s  a great  hos- 
pital. We’re  all  sick  unto  death.” 

Now,  I suppose  that  if  the  ninety-nine  unfor- 
tunate presenters  of  Plans  for  the  new  Light- 
house could  havo  heard  the  man  who  had  the 
Accepted  Proposal  in  his  pocket  saying  that, 
they  would  all  have  consented  that  at  least  there 
was  one  crazy  fellow  at  large. 

While  we  were  talking  a sailor  out  of  the 
Navy-yard  came  into  the  shop  and  looked  around. 

“Mr.  Clews,”  said  he,  when  he  saw  me  at 
last,  and  he  hurried  up  to  me,  44  can  you  come 
back  to  the  yard  again  ?” 

44  What’s  going  on  now?*’  I said. 

“Nothing.  Only  the  man  you  was  talking 
with  down  there  on  the  beach  yesterday,  he’s 
gone  and  jumped  off  the  long  pier.” 

44  Who’s  that?”  exclaimed  Adrian. 

44  Lefarge,  ” said  I.  And  if  my  face  was  white 
when  I said  that,  his  was  whiter  listening  to  it. 

44  Where  is  he,  Gould  ?”  I asked. 

44 1 took  him  to  Number  6,”  said  Gould. 

We  were  now  on  the  sidewalk  hurrying  to- 
ward the  Navy-yard.  Adrian  too. 

Lefarge  must  have  followed  me  to  the  Cap- 
tain’s office  and  overheard  our  talk  there.  That 
was  my  conclusion.  And  when  I missed  him 
on  my  return,  it  was  because,  unable  to  enduro 
my  triumph,  he  had  run  away  to  die. 

Adrian,  walking  ahead  of  us,  seemed  more  in 
haste  to  get  down  to  the  yard  than  either  of  us 
behind  him.  He  looked  back,  and  asked  the 
sailor  if  any  doctor  had  been  called  to  look  after 
Lefarge,  and  was  answered  with  a full  blast  of, 
44  Lord,  yes,  Sir ! We  had  three  of  ’em  there  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  They  all  ’greed  that 
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the  leap  he  took  would  ’a  put  the  breath  out  of 
his  body.  Why  he's  naught  but  skileton.” 

True  enough,  the  man  was  dead.  And  what 
should  we  do  with  him?  I was  considering 
when  Adrian  came  up  and  beckoned  me  to  the 
door  of  Number  G,  which  was  a store-house  look- 
ing toward  the  river.  We  stood  there  for  our 
conference. 

It  was  hard  for  him  to  begin — hard  to  show 
himself  the  hero  he  had  been  developing  since  I 
first  knew  him. 

“ You’ve  got  to  know  ft  now,”  said  he.  “ Le- 
farge  was  her  husband.  She  has  been  supports 
ing  him  by  her  work.  I don’t  know  how  long. 
Months  and  months  though.  Till  he  was  able  to 
get  up  and  crawl  about  again.  I was  boarding 
in  the  same  house  with  them.  When  things 
came  to  the  worst  she  let  me  help  them.  She 
made  those  chess-men,  and  she’s  made  bushels 
and  bushels  of  toys,  carving — ” He  burst  into 
tears.  I felt  like  lightning,  but  somehow  I said 
it,  that  he  was  talking  about  Miss  Amelia,  I 
supposed.  He  said,  Yes.  And  Lcfarge,  I said, 
is  the  father  of  that  little  girl  ? 

“What  little  girl?  Yes!  yes!  You  mean 
little  Amelia.  But  what  shall  we  do  with 
him?” 

“I  suppose  you  will  have  to  go  and  tell  her 
that  I have  killed  her  husband.  And  that  will 
kill  her,  most  likely.” 

“You  haven’t  killed  him  any  way,”  Adrian 
answered.  “ He  killed  himself.  Several  times 
over.  No  matter  about  that.  He  has  the  con- 
tract. And  nobody  else.  I made  that  little 
variation— I knew  that  one  or  other  would  get  it 
after  that.  Why  couldn’t  he  wait  ? She  has 
got  to  know  about  this  wretched  business.” 

“ Go  tell  her  then,”  said  I.  “ And  you  may 
say  something  for  me.  There’s  father  down  at 
St.  David’s  in  the  old  place.  I will  go  and  get 
him  and  mother  ready  ; and  there’s  the  burial- 
place  on  the  grounds.  She  will  remember  it/ 
If  she  wants  that — body — buried  in  such  a love- 
ly spot — ” 

That  was  what  she  wanted. 

And  so  we  buried  him  down  there. 

But  I haven’t  told  this  story  to  end  it  with  a 
funeral.  The  best  story  of  all  ends  with  resur- 
rection, and  new  heavens,  and  new  earth,  and 
into  our  own  little  affairs  that  divinest  copy 
may  well  be  introduced,  if  we  aim  at  any  thing 
like  perfection. 

All  this  time  Adrian  Fargo  had  been  bearing 
in  secret  such  a burden ; through  the  heat  of  the 
long,  joyless  day  had  not  fainted  under  it,  but 
had  manfully  carried  it;  and  he  had  his  re- 
ward. 

Oh,  Madonna!  I can  never  think  that  when 
you  went  from  Raphael’s  studio  it  was  to  be  a 
hewer  of  wood,  a drawer  of  water;  to  know 
hunger,  and  cold,  and  rascality.  But  it  may 
have  been  so. 

I have  almost  forgotten  how  Miss  Amelia 
looked  when  I saw  her  at  the  old  place  again, 


after  her  husband’s  funeral,  nursed  by  my  mo- 
ther, living  in  the  cottage  so  long  as  she  chose 
to  stay  there— what  she  came  to  be  at  last,  un- 
der all  the  influences  that  combined  to  make 
life  new  to  her  again.  I told  you  once  she  was 
the  fairest  body  that  God  ever  made.  Well, 
she  justified  and  she  justifies  my  words.  Yes, 
my  lady  (and  I’ll  own  I mean  Miss  Alice  Sound), 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  so.  Does  not  Adrian  say 
so  ? And  is  lie  no  judge  ? 


GARDEN  PHILOSOPHY. 

I CONFESS  to  having  been  moved  to  throw 
out  these  stray  thoughts  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
garden  not  in  the  usual  way  of  the  poets  and  es- 
sayists who  have  made  the  subject  so  charming. 
Not  in  blooming  June  nor  ripe  September,  but 
in  dull  November,  after  quitting  the  country  for 
the  city,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hustle  and  pas- 
sion of  the  great  electioneering  campaign,  the 
fit  came  upon  me  while  looking  at  the  luscious 
apples  and  brilliant  flowers  upon  the  tables  of 
our  Horticultural  Society ; and  had  it  not  been 
for  this  lovely  spring  day,  this  essay  might  have 
been  a kind  of  digest  of  the  remarks  upon  the 
Garden  as  an  Educator  that  were  then  thrown 
out  impromptu  at  request  of  friends,  while  the 
Democracy  were  listening  to  their  pet  orators  in 
the  great  hall  below,  and  thundering  out  at  times 
applause  so  deafening  that  the  prize  Nonesuchea 
on  the  table  seemed  to  deepen  their  blushes,  and 
the  radiant  cactus  to  tremble  in  its  sensitive 
petals  at  the  din,  as  if  spirits  of  Paradise  were 
appalled  by  an  outbreak  from  the  pit  below. 
But  that  bluebird’s  song  and  these  bursting  buds 
have  given  my  pen  a fresh  start,  and  I quit  the 
old  notes  and  write  from  a more  vernal  inspira- 
tion. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  go  among  the  farmers, 
florists,  and  fruitmen — and  I will  not  forget  that 
November  reunion  now — they  are  so  full  of  love 
for  their  soothing,  delightful  pursuit,  and  so  ready 
to  give  the  help  of  their  experience  to  every 
kindly  seeker  as  to  be  quite  winning  to  us  men 
of  books.  I confess,  however,  to  some  little  mis- 
giving when  asked  to  enlighten  them,  in  view  of 
my  small  doings  as  an  amateur  cultivator.  I 
am  afraid  that  our  few  acres  have  been  more  a 
sink  of  money  than  a mine,  and  that  our  crop 
of  health  and  pleasure,  when  compared  with  our 
account  of  outlay  and  income,  would  bring  more 
than  a smile  to  the  faces  of  the  thrifty  husband- 
men who  are  willing  to  hear  a scholar  talk  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  trees  with  great  respect,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  his  practice  is  as  good 
as  his  theory,  and  his  thrift  keeps  pace  with  his 
taste.  I am  afraid  to  say  how  much  our  potatoes 
and  eggs  cost  us  as  compared  with  the  market- 
price  ; yet  sure  I am  that  wo  got  our  money’s 
worth,  for  health  and  enjoyment  that  are  price- 
less come  into  the  estimate,  and  no  money  could 
tempt  us  to  part  with  the  harvest  of  delights  that 
every  year  yields  from  our  garden.  The  most 
thrifty  farmer  or  nursery-man  is  always  ready 
to  forgive  an  amateur  a considerable  share  of 
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improvidence  if  he  has  only  the  true  love  of  na- 
tare;  and  on  that  ground  I am  able  to  hold  up 
my  head  among  these  good  people,  and  talk  and 
write  as  one  of  their  gentle  craft.  What  is  said 
will  have  more  point  if  we  consider  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  garden  as  a school  of  science,  a work- 
shop of  art,  and  a gallery  of  beauty  and  sociality. 

Consider,  first,  the  school  that  is  opened  to  us 
among  the  plants.  The  place  itself  is  a marvel- 
ous lesson,  for  it  sets  before  us  the  first  form  of 
organic  life,  and  teaches  us  how  nature  rises  in 
vegetation  from  the  earths  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom through  the  world  of  plants  up  to  meet  the 
realm  of  animal  organization  with  man  at  its 
head.  The  garden  is  thus  mediate  between  the 
mineral  and  the  animal  world,  and  has  a won- 
derful chemistry  of  its  own  that  transforms  soils 
of  sand,  loam,  gravel,  and  clay  into  the  juices 
and  fibre  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees.  The  last 
great  discovery  of  chemistry  brings  out  this  pow- 
er in  clearer  light  by  teaching  us  to  see  that  all 
atoms  of  organic  existence  consist  of  but  two 
general  classes,  the  crystalloid  and  the  celloid ; 
and  it  is  with  vegetation  that  nature  passes  from 
the  crystalloid  to  the  celloid,  and  begins  to  build 
np  her  wondrous  architecture  of  living  things. 
How  this  is  done  we  do  not  know.  We  see  that 
the  crystals  of  sand  and  limestone  are  dissolved 
and  transformed  into  the  starch  and  gluten  of 
wheat  and  corn ; but  our  chemical  laboratories 
vainly  try  to  make  the  change  with  all  their  sci- 
ence and  art ; and  all  their  retorts,  and  acids, 
and  blow-pipes  have  never  been  able  to  make 
bread  or  bread-stuff— not  even  an  atom  of  starch 
or  gluten— out  of  earth.  Plants  are  ordained 
of  God  to  work  this  transformation  from  crystal 
to  celloid,  from  mineral  to  vegetable,  and  each 
plant  has  its  own  line  of  succession  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  does  its  wonderful  work  in  its  own 
way,  and  with  the  same  costume  and  imple- 
ments os  at  the  beginning. 

The  study  of  the  various  soils  themselves  be- 
comes most  interesting  in  itself  and  its  corre- 
spondences. A man  of  observation  may  learn 
wisdom  for  himself  and  his  children  by  consid- 
ering the  qualities  of  his  land  and  what  they 
stand  for.  The  mind  is  sometimes  thick  and 
clayey,  or  light  and  loamy,  or  drifting  and 
sandy,  or  hard  and  gravelly — and  in  each  case 
needs  as  specific  treatment  as  the  soil.  Some- 
times, too,  the  good  yield  of  most  forbidding 
soils  gives  us  most  encouraging  hopes  for  un- 
promising children  and  youth.  I once  had  five 
hundred  loads,  chiefly  of  clay,  carted  from  a dirty 
swamp-hole  to  fill  up  a bog,  and  was  frightened 
to  see  such  an  unsightly  vacancy  in  the  first  lo- 
cality and  such  a cold,  barren  surface  in  the 
second.  But  the  empty  hole  soon  became  a 
pretty  pond,  and  the  dismal  clay  smiled  and 
laughed  itself  into  a green  and  luxuriant  mead- 
ow. Who  will  despair  either  of  soils  or  souls 
after  such  an  experience  ? 

Then  what  a lesson  a man  may  learn  from 
the  marvelous  variety  of  growths  in  his  garden. 
Saintine,  the  author  of  that  charming  story  of  a 
flower  in  a prison-yard,  has  lately  died,  and  the 


grateful  earth  might  fitly  bloom  out  violets,  lilies, 
and  roses  upon  the  grave  of  so  loyal  a lover  of 
nature  and  man.  If  his  prison-hero  found  a 
world  in  that  one  plant  that  pushed  its  way  up 
between  the  stones,  and  became  the  subject  of 
that  lovely  prose-poem,  we  surely  are  more  fa- 
vored, and  we  all  have  field  enough  for  our 
survey  and  our  pleasure.  The  little  plots  of  a 
few  square  feet  with  vine  and  roses  behind  our 
city  houses,  or  the  broad  acres  of  our  great  park, 
give  us  all  our  botanic  garden,  where  we  may  be 
wiser  with  Ray,  and  Goethe,  Linnaeus,  and 
Jussieu,  if  we  will.  If  the  naked  eye  soon  ex- 
hausts its  range  in  our  little  field  of  vision,  tiy 
the  microscope,  and  what  wonders  disclose  them- 
selves beneath  our  feet  and  give  enchantment 
to  the  very  dust  we  tread ! I once  passed  the 
rambling  hours  of  a week  in  the  country  in  this 
way,  peeping  into  the  grounds  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing thought  crazy,  and  was  ashamed  of  my  old 
ignorance  and  astounded  by  the  new-found  wis- 
dom. Even  in  the  hard  paths  under  our  feet 
there  was  a world  of  hidden  beauty — flowers  of 
most  exquisite  tint  and  form ; and  never  more 
reverently  did  I quote  Wordsworth’s  lines  that 
tell  us,  “Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we 
stoop  than  when  we  soar.” 

When  we  walk  through  a garden  of  any  mag- 
nitude we  are  surrounded  with  such  a multitude 
and  variety  of  growths  as  to  be  almost  oppressed 
with  those  riches,  and  we  find  it  hard  to  classify 
them  under  one  dominant  law.  The  lichens 
and  mosses,  the  ferns  and  funguses,  the  trail- 
ing and  climbing  vines ; the  flowers  of  all  hues 
and  forms,  the  esculent  plants  so  various,  some 
ripening  their  fruit  under  ground  and  others 
lifting  it  into  the  air  and  light;  the  clover 
and  the  grasses,  the  trees  deciduous  and  ever- 
green of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  from  the  low 
juniper  to  the  soaring  elm — what  a world  is 
thus  set  before  us ! and  how  shall  we  bring  all 
this  motley  crowd  of  growths  to  any  sort  of  or- 
der, and  arrange  them  under  any  satisfactory 
system  ? This  question  has  not  only  perplexed 
simple  observers  of  nature  like  ourselves,  but 
even  the  shrewd  masters  of  botanic  gardens; 
and  it  is  still  not  wholly  clear  by  what  marks 
plants  are  to  be  classified.  It  is  still  the  ruling 
habit  of  popular  speech  to  classify  plants  under 
the  heads  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  according 
to  their  mere  size.  But  careful  observation 
shows  the  folly  of  this  arrangement,  by  showing 
that  plants  of  the  most  various  dimensions  be- 
long to  the  same  organic  family ; the  bamboo, 
thirty  feet  high,  being  a kind  of  grass,  and  the 
lowly  harts-tongue  being  of  the  same  general 
division  as  the  great  tree-ferns  that  rival  the 
palm.  But  when  the  error  of  this  superficial 
system  was  seen  it  took  years  for  naturalists  to 
hit  upon  the  true  criterion.  The  system  of  Ri- 
vinus,  in  1690,  was  based  upon  the  formation  of 
the  corolla  or  circlet  of  flower-leaves.  The  sys- 
tem of  Kamel,  in  1693,  depended  upon  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  fruit  alone,  while  Magnol,  in 
1 720,  looked  to  the  calyx  or  outer  envelope  as 
well  as  to  the  corolla ; and  at  last  Linnsus,  in 
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1731,  drew  his  system  from  the  variations  in  the 
stamens  and  pistils  or  the  reproductive  organs 
of  the  flower.  We  were  brought  up  to  believe 
in  this  last  system,  and  some  of  us  remember 
well  how  we  used  to  plod  over  its  pedantic 
terms,  and  write  them  again  and  again  from  set 
copy  into  our  writing-books  at  school.  Before 
Linnaeus,  however,  a sagacious  Englishman, 
Ray,  had  a glimpse  of  the  better  science  of  veg- 
etation, and  in  1703  had  grouped  plants  either 
as  flowerless  or  flowering,  and  had  subdivided 
the  flowering  into  dicotyledons  and  monocotyle- 
dons, according  as  the  germ  is  nourished  by  two 
or  one  seed-lobe.  The  idea  of  Ray  waited  for 
its  complete  development  till  the  time  of  Jussieu, 
who  presented  the  first  principles  of  his  Natural 
System  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1773,  and  finished  his  great  Exposition  of  this 
system  in  1789,  eleven  years  after  its  commence- 
ment. His  system  with  some  modifications  now 
prevails,  and  plants  are  divided  into  the  asexual 
or  flowerless  and  the  sexual  or  flowering.  With- 
out puzzling  our  readers  with  learned  terms,  it  is 
better  to  take  them  out  into  the  garden  and 
teach  them  how  to  see  for  themselves  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  plants.  Consider,  first, 
such  as  are  asexual  or  flow'erless.  These  are  of 
two  kinds:  first,  those  that  have  stems  and 
leaves  undistinguishable,  such  as  the  sea-weed, 
the  fungus,  the  lichen ; secondly,  those  that 
have  leaves  and  stems  distinguishable,  such  as 
ferns  and  mosses.  There  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  at  once  these  two  classes  of 
the  first  order  of  plants ; for  any  toad-stool  or 
mushroom  show's  us  a plant  both  flowerless  and 
without  distinguishable  leaves  and  stem.  Pluck, 
moreover,  a leaf  of  fern  of  any  kind,  and  instead 
of  flowers  or  seeds,  you  will  note  on  the  back 
of  the  leaf  little  elevations  that  look  like  bar- 
nacles, and  from  these  come  the  spores  that 
propagate  the  plant.  Thus  you  have  the  two 
classes  of  flowerless  plants. 

I am  willing  to  be  laughed  at  for  quaintly 
simplifying  the  second  and  principal  order  of 
plants,  the  sexual  or  flpwering;  and  once  amused 
an  intelligent  and  good-natured  audience  by  pro- 
ducing a cornstalk  and  a stick  of  sassafras  as 
specimens  of  the  two  orders  of  the  second  of  the 
two  great  divisions.  All  the  plants  that  are 
most  important  to  us  are  either  of  the  cornstalk 
or  the  sassafras  family.  Perhaps  it  is  best, 
however,  to  take  a more  familiar  specimen  than 
the  sassafras,  and  we  will  hold  up  the  cornstalk 
and  the  maple  branch  before  our  readers  as 
specimens.  The  cornstalk  is  a somewhat  home- 
ly creature,  but  has  the  most  distinguished  rela- 
tives, and  is  of  the  family  of  the  grasses,  lilies, 
and  palms.  All  our  cereals  are  of  this  family, 
and  without  its  help  man  and  beast  must  come 
near  starving.  The  characteristic  marks  are 
obvious.  The  cornstalk  grows  from  within  and 
is  endogenous , and,  moreover,  the  germ  is  fed  from 
only  a single  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe.  In  this  as 
in  the  other  plants  of  its  class,  there  is  no  clear 
distinction  between  the  wood  and  the  bark. 

Pass  to  the  other  or  exogenous  class  of  the 


same  grand  division  of  flowering  plants,  and  we 
have,  as  in  the  maple  and  all  our  forest  trees, 
and  most  of  our  fruits  and  flowers,  the  constant 
mark  of  the  formation  of  the  wood  from  without 
inward,  so  as  to  record  each  successive  season 
of  growth  in  the  rings  of  the  trunk  or  branch 
beneath  the  bark  which  is  distinct  from  the 
wood.  The  germ,  moreover,  in  growing  is  nour- 
ished by  two  seed-lobes  instead  of  one.  It  is 
interesting  and  instructive  to  carry  these  simple 
principles  in  our  mind  as  we  ramble  through 
our  groves,  and  orchards,  and  garden  with  prun- 
ing-knife  and  microscope  in  hand.  We  soon 
And  ourselves  becoming  tolerable  botanists  with- 
out crazing  our  heads  with  a catalogue  of  out- 
landish names.  We  can  train  even  our  little 
children  to  read  this  grand  yet  obvious  alphabet 
of  nature,  and  tell  whether  a plant  belongs  to 
the  flowering  or  flowerless  division ; whether  to 
the  family  of  toad-stools,  mosses,  and  ferns,  or 
to  the  family  of  grasses  and  trees ; and  to  de- 
cide to  which  branch  of  this  last  great  family  it 
belongs — whether  to  the  grass  and  cornstalk  tribe, 
or  to  the  tribe  of  maples  and  roses.  When  we 
have  found  the  place  of  a plant  in  the  grand 
division,  and  its  general  class,  it  is  interesting 
to  hunt  up  its  especial  order  and  tribe,  and  say 
exactly  what  it  is  in  common  phrase.  Here, 
for  example,  we  have  a clump  of  oaks  of  various 
kinds,  big  and  little,  that  have  cognized  that 
comer  of  our  ground.  Cut  off  a branch  or  twig 
from  each.  Ascertain  by  the  wood  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  grand  division  of  flowering  plants, 
and  to  the  first  class  exogenous  and  dicotyledon- 
ous, and  then  trace  it  out  to  the  second  sub- 
division of  plants  without  corolla,  and  to  its  or- 
der, according  to  Loudon,  among  the  urticeai 
with  rough  points  or  stinging  hairs,  and  see  its 
odd  affinity  with  the  nettle  that  gives  the  order 
the  name ; or,  as  other  botanists  have  it,  we  may 
rank  it  with  the  cupuliferce  or  cup-bearing  trees 
among  the  chestnuts,  and  beeches,  and  hazels. 
Thus  we  have  fixed  the  place  of  the  oak  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  system.  Then  we  can  com- 
pare the  leaf  and  wood  with  those  of  other  oaks 
described  in  the  catalogues  or  plates,  and  tell 
just  what  kind  of  oak  it  is.  Every  such  search 
will  teach  us  a great  deal,  and  if  we  have  a good 
botanist  at  hand  great  is  the  gain.  A plain 
farmer  who  has  learned  the  trees  and  shrubs  by 
heart  is  an  admirable  colleague  to  the  botanist, 
and  may  tell  us  at  once  what  a plant  is  before 
the  scholar  can  study  it  out,  and  may  rid  us  of  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  by  teaching  us  by  its  com- 
mon name  where  to  look  for  our  full  scientific 
description.  I am  half  ashamed  to  say  that  in 
our  own  little  domain  there  are  still  many  wild 
plants  that  I can  not  call  by  name,  nor  identify 
with  any  of  the  descriptions  and  plates  in  my 
books.  Very  likely  that  solid  farmer  or  his 
buxom  wife  or  pretty  daughter,  whom  we  some- 
times pass  on  their  way  to  the  village,  might 
wholly  dispel  our  darkness  by  a word  as  familiar 
as  any  in  the  kitchen  and  herb  garden  to  the 
rural  population. 

We  know  veiy  well  that  the  knowledge  which 
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is  generally  sought  from  the  garden  is  not  of  the 
scientific  kind,  and  gardening  is  a very  different 
thing  from  botanizing.  It  is  not  safe,  of  coarse, 
to  base  onr  cultivation  upon  learned  classifica- 
tions ; and  he  would  be  a funny  horticulturist 
who  should  portion  off  his  grounds  after  the  sys- 
tem either  of  Linneus  or  J ussieu,  and  insist  on 
keeping  by  themselves  all  plants  not  found  in 
the  same  botanic  classes.  This  rule  would  com- 
pel us  to  keep  the  cucumber  and  pumpkin  away 
from  the  corn,  and  forbid  the  rose  to  show  its 
lovely  head  near  the  green  turf  which  best  sets 
off  its  beanty,  or  to  mate  with  the  lily  that  so 
completes  its  charm.  We  must  bring  economy 
and  taste  as  well  as  science  to  bear  upon  our 
garden  before  we  combine  all  desirable  variety 
with  unity,  and  integrate  the  differences  of  our 
vegetation  by  a judicious  singleness  of  aim.  In 
this  way  we  reach  the  practical  economy  of  gar- 
dening, and  are  able  to  bring  our  science  into 
the  service  of  our  art.  The  true  economy  must, 
of  course,  have  in  view  both  utility  and  beauty, 
for  there  can  be  no  good  garden  without  both 
elements;  since  the  potato-patch  and  currant 
and  raspberry  bashes  are  none  the  less  profitable 
by  being  neatly  and  even  prettily  arranged,  and 
the  winding  paths  through  fresh  lawns  or  un- 
der shady  trees  are  full  of  healthful  influence, 
strengthening  the  limbs  by  inviting  exercise, 
and  cheering  the  spirits  by  various  aspects  of 
loveliness. 

As  to  the  complete  idea  of  the  garden,  the 
estimate  must  differ  as  onr  point  of  view  or  aim 
differs.  If  we  were  writing  for  a prince  with 
ready  millions  at  command,  we  might  perhaps 
take  Lord  Bacon’s  estimate,  and  say  that  thirty 
acres  are  not  too  much  for  a prince-like  garden, 
without  including  the  forest  park  or  farm.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  his  plan  might  be  adapted 
to  modern  taste,  and  made  quite  charming,  by 
doing  away  his  absurd  Dutch  squares,  and  set 
circles,  and  cumbrous  carpentry.  If  laid  out  lit- 
erally by  his  plan,  his  thirty  acres  would  be- 
come a magnificent  baby-house,  and  confirm  his 
own  remark,  44  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility 
and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately  rather 
than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the 
greater  perfection.”  His  four  acres  of  green  in 
the  entrance,  with  two  long  walks  in  covered 
alleys  on  either  side,  would  be  a dismal  affair 
without  trees  of  shrubs  to  cheer  the  eye  and  re- 
lieve the  loiterer  from  the  necessity  of  hiding 
under  the  covering  of  carpenter’s-work,  twelve 
feet  high,  to  escape  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
summer  sun..  Nor  do  we  see  much  charm  in  his 
artificial  mound  (in  the  middle  of  the  twelve- 
acre  garden  proper),  thirty  feet  high,  for  “some 
fine  banqnctihg- house,  with  some  chimneys 
neatly  cast,  and  without  too  much  glass.”  His 
heath  of  six  acres  in  the  rear,  which  he  would 
have  44  formed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a natural 
wildness,”  is  more  to  our  modern  taste ; and  the 
only  trouble  with  this  portion  is  that,  instead  of 
our  having  all  the  wild  beauty  by  itself,  and  all 
the  regular  beauty  by  itself,  the  two  should  be 
intermingled,  and  the  broad  lawn  should  border 


on  charming  flower-beds,  of  various  growths, 
and  romantic  shrubbery  in  studied  freedom ; and 
art  and  nature  should  do  their  best  to  help  each 
other.  , 

The  case  with  us,  however,  is  that  we  are  not 
to  devise  princely  methods  of  magnificence,  but 
republican  plans  of  economy ; and  the  garden 
that  wc  have  in  mind  must  needs  be  one  that 
comes  within  the  average  means  of  lovers  of 
nature  in  America.  Any  man  of  moderate 
means  may  own  a few  acres,  and  treat  it  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  principles  of  economy 
and  taste.  We  who  arc  not  farmers  wish,  of 
course,  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  with  our  little 
domain,  and  expect,  if  possible,  to  unite  the  ad- 
vantages of  paijc  and  orchard — flowers  for  the 
eye  and  vegetables  for  the  table.  We  wish  to 
have  the  largest  crop  of  market  value  and  land- 
scape beauty.  Our  rule  of  utility  may  be  summed 
up  in  a single  sentence,  and  be  said  to  be  that 
method  of  gardening  which  secures  the  most 
products  of  the  best  quality  suited  to  our  needs 
through  the  year,  and  so  produced  as  to  draw 
out,  without  exhausting,  the  various  and  alternate 
powers  of  the  soil.  To  carry  out  this  rule,  even 
in  a kitchen-garden  of  half  an  acre,  will  be  no 
small  study  and  discipline  to  the  shrewdest  cal- 
culator and  economist.  Books  have  been  writ- 
ten on  “Our  Farm  of  Two  Acres,”  “Four 
Acres,”  and  4 4 Ten  Acres.”  I shall  be  glad  to 
see  as  good  a book  as  these  on  44  Our  Garden  of 
One  Acre,”  or  “Half,”  or  “Quarter  of  an 
Acre.”  I have  so  humble  a sense  of  my  own 
attainments  in  these  economics  of  gardening  that 
I will  not  pretend  to  be  overwise,  but  be  more 
ready  to  remember  the  constant  comfort  and 
health  of  our  unfailing  supply  of  fresh  vegeta- 
| bles  through  the  season,  than  to  school  our  read- 
ers in  the  art  of  money-making  ont  of  carrots 
and  potatoes,  strawberries  and  grapes. 

The  economics  of  the  beautiful  I am  more 
free  to  speak  of,  and  am  quite  sure  that  beauty 
is  far  nearer  to  us,  if  we  will  seek  it,  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  great  secret  is  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  nature,  and  try  not  to  overlay 
nature  by  ambition,  and  not  to  fall  into  poor 
artifice  in  our  search  for  art.  The  idea  of  God 
in  nature  is  obvious.  He  unites  ever  differ- 
ence with  unity,  and  always  brings  together  a 
large  array  of  various  elements  around  some 
central  purpose.  The  great  universe,  our  solar 
system,  our  earth,  or  any  large  prospect  on  its 
surface,  or,  if  we  specify  particular  objects,  we 
may  say  that  a tree,  a bird,  an  animal,  or,  above 
them  all,  a human  body,  these  manifest  won- 
derful diversity  of  parts  in  unity  of  aim — and 
the  study  of  creation  opens  an  inexhaustible 
school  of  beauty.  The  nearer  the  garden  comes 
to  the  variety  and  unity  of  nature  so  much  the 
better  for  its  completeness.  There,  as  in  na- 
ture, the  lines  of  beanty  and  utility  should  be 
mingled ; and  while  we  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  plant  our  esculents  and  even  our  fruit  trees 
in  straight  rows,  we  should  study  to  secure  the 
curve  of  grace  wherever  we  can  consult  taste, 
and  allow  the  generous  eye  and  the  easy  foot  to 
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move  in  the  line  of  beauty.  He  is  happy  who 
can  have  enough  of  flowing  or  living  water  in 
his  grounds  to  help  him  to  dream  of  the  lake, 
the  river,  and  the  ocean ; enough  of  rise  and 
(all  on  the  surface  to  relieve  the  scene  from 
monotony,  if  not  to  suggest  the  images  of  the 
hills  and  cliffs  of  his  romantic  rambles  or  rev- 
eries ; enough  of  lawn  and  grove  to  unite  the 
charms  of  the  open  meadow  with  the  forest 
shrubs ; flowers,  shrubbery,  and  orchard  enough 
to  present  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  in  judi- 
cious harmony,  and  to  help  the  master  and  his 
friends  to  discern  distinctly  the  hand  of  God — 
the  All-wise  and  the  All-lovely — in  the  domain. 
I believe  most  sincerely  in  making  the  garden 
thus  a microcosm,  an  epitome  of  nature,  a chap- 
ter out  of  the  great  Cosmos.  We  read  that 
Father  Adam  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  and  our  faith  is  that  the 
same  God  is  with  us;  and  with  all  our  illumin- 
ation we  are  wretched  scholars  if  we  have  not 
learned  to  hear  His  word  as  it  speaks  to  us 
amidst  the  flowers  and  trees.  Lord  Bacon  well 
says,  “ God  Almighty  planted  a garden,  and  in- 
deed it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures.”  Base 
surely  is  the  mind  that  forgets  Him  in  this  purest 
of  pleasures,  or  fails  to  see  His  wisdom  and  good- 
ness in  its  riches. 

One  glance  at  the  science  of  horticulture  pre- 
pares the  way  for  looking  at  the  art , and  so  we 
pass  from  the  garden  as  a school  to  regard  it 
as  a workshop.  It  is  certainly  the  oldest  of 
work-shops— -older  by  far  than  the  carpenter’s  or 
smith’s— and  the  place  where  man  learned  to 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 
Strength  surely  is  bom  of  this  labor,  and  the 
working  power  of  the  race  comes  mainly  from 
the  tillers  of  the  ground.  Without  undertak- 
ing to  call  farm  labor  wholly  blessed,  or  to  think 
it  altogether  a luxury  to  work  ten  hours  a day 
in  the  broiling  sun,  we  may  surely  say  that  no 
form  of  muscular  activity  is  more  beneficial  than 
that  which  belongs  to  a judicious  round  of  gar- 
dening. It  compels  us  to  take  every  attitude, 
and  call  every  muscle  into  use.  We  read  of, 
and  sometimes  see,  ingenious  calisthenic  ex- 
ercises that  are  so  contrived  as  to  bring  the 
whole  body  into  healthy  motion,  but  no  arti- 
ficial ingenuity  can  compare  with  gardening  as 
a gymnastic  exercise.  What  variety  of  imple- 
ment, posture,  and  movement  there  may  be  in  a 
single  morning’s  work ! We  may  sit,  or  stoop, 
or  walk,  or  stand,  with  rake,  hoe,  trowel,  spade, 
or  plow.  I certainly  never  knew  what  muscles 
I had  till  bringing  them  out  in  this  various 
work.  There  is  a great  deal  that  a gentle  hand 
may  do,  and  grace  as  well  as  health  attends  the 
fair  woman  who  plays  the  Flora  or  Pomona  of 
the  domain,  and  tends  her  flowers,  vines,  and 
trees,  as  a good  housewife  only  can  do.  Beau- 
ty is  lovelier  at  this  task  than  at  any  play ; and 
a rational  man  on  the  way  to  matrimony  might 
be  more  readily  won  by  the  charming  contrast 
between  the  delicate  hand  and  foot  of  the  fair 
amateur  gardener,  and  the  brown  earth  and  use- 
ful trowel  or  pruning-knife,  than  by  the  brill- 


iant belle  of  the  ball-room  with  its  surfeit  of 
splendors  and  its  monotony  of  unbroken  display. 

There  is  nothing,  moreover,  better  for  a seden- 
tary man,  or  student  of  delicate  habit,  than 
moderate  practice  in  the  garden.  There  is  At- 
riety  enough  to  keep  his  attention,  and  effort 
enough  to  stir  his  blood,  quicken  his  senses, 
and  point  his  purpose.  He  may  profitably  try 
once  in  a while  the  harder  forms  of  labor,  and 
learn  from  experience  what  hard  work  is.  Let 
him  go  at  the  stones  of  the  little  or  large  quarry 
with  sledge-hammer  and  crow-bar,  or  try  his 
hand  with  the  axe  at  felling  some  dead  or 
doomed  cedar  or  sycamore,  and  his  aching  flesh 
and  bones,  and  panting  breath,  and  swelling 
veins  will  soon  teach  him  his  limitations,  give 
him  new  respect  for  his  rough  comrades  at  the 
business,  and  read  him  a new  version  of  the  old 
Latin  saw,  “Non  omnes  omnia  possum  us,”  or, 

“We  can  not  all  do  all  things.” 

Skill  as  well  as  strength  is  found  in  tilling 
the  ground,  and  the  horticulturist  who  is  master 
of  his  art  need  not  hang  his  head  before  any 
adept  in  accomplishment.  To  be  able  to  adapt 
each  plant  to  its  soil  and  conditions,  to  train 
and  prune,  to  bud  and  graft,  and  perform  all 
the  nice  offices  of  gardening,  with  the  attend- 
ant supervision  of  fowls,  cattle,  and  horses,  and 
the  due  prevention  of  blights  from  tho  elements 
and  ravages  from  noxious  inserts,  requires  a 
rare  union  of  aptitudes  and  crafts,  and  seems  al- 
most to  call  for  all  handiworks  and  vocations  in 
one.  Some  persons  have  a charmed  touch  for 
trees  and  flowers.  A good  nursery-man  has  his 
own  gift  of  nature  as  well  ns  training,  and  there 
is  something  more  than  superstition  in  the  le- 
gend of  St  Rosa  of  Lima,  one  of  our  few  Amer- 
ican saints  of  the  canon,  who  is  said  to  have  had 
such  witchery  over  vegetation  that  the  roses  and 
lilies  bloomed  out  at  her  approach.  Some  tem- 
peraments are  certainly  in  peculiar  harmony 
with  plants,  and  seem  to  be  loved  by  them  as 
well  as  to  love  them.  Perhaps  there  may  bo 
something  in  the  influence  of  animal  electricity 
over  the  growth  of  vegetation  that  may  explain 
the  apparent  marvel,  though  I am  not  one  of 
those  who  insist  upon  explaining  all  faith  away 
by  the  materialist’s  creed  or  no  creed. 

If  we  add  the  skill  of  horticulture  to  the  rug- 
ged health  that  belongs  to  outdoor  labor  in  the 
wholesome  air  of  the  country,  we  certainly  havo 
a work-shop  worthy  of  the  school  which  should 
prepare  us  for  it.  Little  as  the  rural  population 
come  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  their  privi- 
leges, we  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  need  them 
to  recruit  our  exhausted  city  vitality,  and  that 
our  great  towns  would  miserably  degenerate 
without  constant  reinforcement  from  the  bone 
and  sinew,  the  fresh  blood  and  brain  of  the 
green  fields.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  science  of 
health  and  the  art  of  living  are  concerned  the 
city  has  the  advantage ; and  were  it  not  for  our 
better  knowledge  of  medicine,  ventilation,  bath- 
ing, cooking,  etc.,  we  might  all  languish  and 
die,  until  a fresh  migration  came  in  from  the 
bush.  Undoubtedly  the  best  science  as  well  as 
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art  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  centres  of  life, 
and  if  we  therefore  receive  ranch  from  the  coun- 
try we  are  bound  to  give  much  in  return,  and 
carry  our  culture  and  knowledge  into  the  vil- 
lages and  fields. 

There  is  probably  no  piece  of  ground  in  the 
whole  land  better  worth  seeing  than  our  Cen- 
tral Park,  that  work-shop  of  so  much  labor  and 
studio  of  so  much  art.  We  ought  to  rejoice  in 
it  not  only  for  its  direct  pleasures,  but  for  its 
influence  as  a model  garden  upon  the  whole  na- 
tion. Every  man's  acres  ought  to  bo  lovelier 
for  that  careful  and  magnificent ’enterprise  and 
achievement.  There  is  something  there  for  ev- 
ery man  to  learnj  whether  for  the  millionaire 
bent  on  laying  out  his  princely  acres  wisely,  or 
the  thrifty  workman  who  would  know  what  is 
the  best  vine  to  trail  over  his  cottage  or  the  best 
shade  trees  to  set  before  his  door.  The  element 
of  beauty  is  evidently  becoming  more  and  more 
a popular  study  with  us,  and  the  taste  for  land- 
scape-gardening is  making  more  general  ad- 
vances in  America  than  any  other  art  except 
music,  which  goes  so  well  along  with  it  and 
seems  to  call  for  it  as  the  song  of  the  bird  calls 
for  the  grove  and  the  flowers,  “whose  breath,” 
says  Lord  Bacon,  “is  far  sweeter  in  the  air 
(where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the  warbling  of 
mnsic)  than  in  the  hand.” 

The  beautiful  arts  are  brought  before  ns  by  this 
illustration  in  their  two  classes — the  arts  of  the 
hand,  that  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  the  arts  of  the 
voice,  that  appeal  to  the  ear.  Now  surely  the 
garden  is  the  atelier  for  both  classes  of  arts,  and 
on  the  one  hand  invites  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  and  on  the  other  hand  rewards 
music,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  eloquence.  We 
must  have  some  kind  of  building  there,  and  any 
man  of  the  least  taste  can  play  the  architect 
upon  some  rustic  bower,  even  if  he  has  too  much 
good  sense  or  modesty  to  venture  upon  planning 
his  own  house  or  stable  or  conservatory.  One 
may  be  well  amused  at  the  effect  that  may  be 
produced  by  a little  money,  where  there  is  plen- 
ty of  rustic  timber.  I built  two  rough  arbors 
several  years  ago,  which  cost  but  twenty  and 
thirty  dollars,  and  now  that  the  vines  have  cov- 
ered them  they  have  risen  into  romantic  beauty, 
and  no  costly  summer-house  of  the  old,  artificial 
pattern  can  compare  with  them  for  a moment. 
My  favorite  retreat  in  the  heat  of  the  summer 
days  is  in  the  least  costly  of  the  two ; and  the 
pomp  of  millionaires  seems  ridiculous  when  I 
sit  with  some  noble  book  in  hand  under  the  shel- 
ter of  my  twentv-dollar  study,  with  stately  oaks 
and  walnuts  around,  with  chirping  birds  and 
chattering  squirrels,  keeping  company  with  the 
ceaseless  murmur  and  rustle  of  their  leaves. 
Last  year  I tried  my  hand  at  a statelier  struc- 
ture, under  the  spur  of  a generous  gift,  and  with 
the  help  of  a young  student  of  architecture,  who 
is  now  winning  honors  in  the  great  school  of 
architects  in  Paris.  His  drawing  was  charm- 
ing, but  the  thing  itself  is  more  so ; and  the  rus- 
tic tower  with  five  pointed  arches,  on  its  stately 
rock  foundation,  is  a picturesque  feature  of  the 


whole  neighborhood,  and  is  intended  to  bear 
aloft  our  sacred  flag  with  the  holy  symbol, of 
our  faith.  The  cost  was  only  about  two  hun- 
dred dollars  at  the  worst  of  all  seasons  for  build- 
ing, and  in  common  times  it  might  have  been 
built  for  little  more  than  half  that  sum.  Who 
will  laugh  at  me  for  erecting  three  handsome 
buildings  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars? 

Let  him  laugh  who  wins.  I am  willing  to  be 
laughed  at  by  any  body  who  will  get  more  beau-  . 
ty  and  enjoyment  for  less  money.  Onr  acres 
are  enriched  for  our  lifetime,  and  our  summers 
are  idealized  for  a sum  of  money  which  might 
be  easily  spent  upon  a ball-dress  or  a dinner. 

Sculpture  as  well  as  architecture  belongs  to 
the  garden.  It  is  well  to  have  means  to  set  up 
fountains,  vases,  and  statues,  for  these  do  much 
to  fill  out  and  integrate  the  landscape.  But  lit- 
tle wealth  is  needed  to  bring  the  sculptor's  eye 
for  mass  and  form  and  light  and  shade  to  bear 
upon  the  prospect.  Every  grove  and  clump  of 
trees  or  Bhrubs  is  a study  in  form  and  grouping. 
Swedenborg  says  that  trees  represent  men ; and 
whether  he  is  right  or  not,  we  know  that  the 
| finest  statuesque  effects  may  be  produced  by  due 
selection  and  massing  of  trees  and  shrubs,  so  as 
fitly  to  combine  and  contrast  the  drooping  wil- 
low or  elm  with  the  spire-like  fir  or  hemlock, 
or  the  rounding  maple  or  oak.  At  night  the 
eye,  in  some  respects,  enjoys  still  more  the  sculp- 
tor’s art  of  giving  beauty  and  grandeur  to  mass 
and  form.  In  our  little  domain  it  was  a new 
revelation  to  me  years  ago,  when  I began  to 
walk  at  evening  in  onr  groves  of  cedars  and 
maples  and  oaks,  and  to  note  the  sky-line  of 
shadow  and  light  which  so  brought  out  their 
expression.  The  place  had  a solemn,  grand, 
cathedral  look;  and  two  or  three  cedars  that 
had  no  particular  charm  in  the  daytime  rose 
up  into  romantic  beauty  then,  and  their  tips 
seemed  to  be  ready  to  volunteer  to  be  built  into 
the  walls  of  some  old  minster,  in  order  to  com- 
plete or  repair  the  work  of  the  glorious  dreamer 
among  the  builders  of  the  ancient  times.  The 
landscape-gardener  must  needs  be  a sculptor  in 
taste  if  not  in  talent,  and  so  arrange  buildings, 
walks,  lawns,  trees,  water,  shrubbery,  and  all 
things  in  the  view  as  to  give  all  the  true  meas- 
ure and  proportion,  and  bring  out  new  power 
and  charm  under  all  the  changing  lights  and 
shades  of  nature.  Every  man  of  common  sense 
practices  the  same  art,  however,  when  little  con- 
scious of  it ; and  he  who  trains  a woodbine  upon 
a stately  tree,  or  an  ivy  upon  a solid  wall,  be- 
longs to  the  illustrious  craft  that  ranks  Phidias 
and  Michael  Angelo  among  its  princes.  He  is 
a sculptor  not  in  dead  wood  or  brass  or  stone, 
but  in  materials  quite  as  ready  to  obey  the  call 
of  taste  and  imagination,  and  give  those  effects 
of  form  and  light  and  shade  that  lend  the  handi- 
work of  the  chisel  its  power  and  charm. 

And  who  shall  tell  the  capacities  of  the  gar- 
den for  the  painters  art,  with  its  display  of  fig- 
ure, color,  and  perspective.  Landscape  garden- 
ing is  landscape  painting,  with  a stouter  instru- 
ment than  the  pencil,  indeed,  and  with  richer 
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and  more  living  colors  than  any  on  the  pallet. ' 
It  may  be  that  the  material  is  so  near  at  hand, 
and  often  so  ample  as  to  leave  little  to  the  in- 
vention of  art;  and  he  sometimes  treats  nature 
most  generously  who  most  scrupulously  lets  her 
alone  in  beauty  unadorned,  and  thus  adorned 
the  most.  But  generally  the  loveliest  ground 
needs  clearing  and  arranging.  In  fact,  rural 
art  is  never  so  perfect  as  when  it  brings  out  na- 
ture ; and  culture  of  the  soil,  as  of  the  soul,  re- 
veals the  fairest  of  its  capacities,  and  lights  up 
the  face  with  its  best  expression.  You  must 
first  be  able  to  see  your  ground  properly,  and 
so  also  to  see  from  it  into  the  distance.  If 
your  garden  is  a wilderness  of  nature,  where 
you  can  hardly  see  a rod  before  your  face,  you 
are  not  master  of  your  domain;  for  you  can 
not,  either  by  sight  or  by  imagination,  take  in 
its  extent  or  richness,  nor  own  it  with  your 
eye,  that  most  imperial  of  the  senses.  True 
art  will  not  show  the  whole  at  once,  but  what 
it  does  show  will  imply  the  rest,  as  the  hand  or 
foot  implies  the  whole  body.  The  thicket  that 
you  let  remain  will  combine  with  that  which 
you  cut  away  to  give  the  due  proportion  of  se- 
clusion and  openness,  and  your  pruning-knife 
or  bush-hook  well  plied  will  sometimes  do  won- 
ders in  bringing  your  tangled  wilderness  into 
the  proportions  of  a picture.  One  of  our  great 
painters  showed  me  a few  days  ago  a picture  on 
canvas  twelve  feet  by  seven,  which  embodied 
only  a week’s  work,  and  was  a noble  sketch  of 
a storm  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  all  the 
features  of  snow-capped  peaks,  majestic  cliffs, 
highland  lakes,  browsing  deer,  running  brooks, 
stately  trees,  and  gentle  flowers.  If  he  had  been 
two  months  at  work  upon  the  piece  the  result 
before  the  eyes  would  be  enough  to  show  for  the 
labor  and  time.  Yet  I have  seen  more  marvel- 
ous transformations  than  that  wrought  by  the 
knife  and  axe.  Cut  away  a few  bushes  and 
branches  within  that  grove  on  the  hill,  and 
there  is  a full  view,  a grand  picture,  of  the  sea, 
with  its  changing  waters,  and  its  rich  effects  of 
storm  and  calm,  moonlight  and  sunlight,  now 
with  broad  and  unbroken  surface,  and  now  all 
alive  with  vessels  under  steam  or  sail.  I have 
seen  an  arbor  that  Eve  might  not  scorn  made 
in  a couple  of  hours  by  clearing  out  the  interior 
of  a thicket  of  alders  and  young  cedars,  open- 
ing a lovely  carpet  of  ground  pine  under  foot, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  woodbine,  the 
clematis,  and  the  honey-suckle  to  run  up  the 
bushes  of  the  encircling  walls,  and  to  cover  them 
with  their  rich  and  ever-varying  festoons  and 
arabesques. 

The  proper  application  of  the  principles  of 
perspective  to  any  little  domain  as  simple  as  ours 
may  not  shame  any  painter’s  art,  and  what  has 
already  been  done  there  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  pruning-knife  is  ally  to  the  pencil,  and  both 
may  minister  to  the  spirit  of  beauty.  The  ele- 
ment of  color,  too,  needs  careful  treatment,  and 
is  much  under  command  of  taste  and  imagina- 
tion. The  hues  of  nature,  indeed,  we  do  not 
create ; but  we  find  them,  and  not  as  the  paint- 


er finds  them,  in  parcels  assorted  and  labeled  at 
his  order,  but  in  natural  combination.*  The 
rose  is  not  of  a single  red,  nor  the  pink  or  the 
violet  of  a single  pink  or  violet  shade.  But 
there  is  great  choice  in  the  selection  and  group- 
ing of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  true  melody  and  harmony  of  color.  We 
may  call  color  the  music  of  the  light,  and,  as  in 
music,  we  may  find  in  color  melody  and  har- 
mony. That  rose,  with  drooping  head  and  blnsh- 
ing  cheek,  has  its  own  native  air  or  melody,  hke 
the  song  of  the  robin  or  bluebird;  and  that 
fuschia,  with  pendent  and  jeweled  drops,  seems 
to  answer  the  rose’s  queenly  air  with  her  own 
gentler  tones.  But  group  the  whole  array  of 
plants  of  color  duly,  and  what  harmony  is  the 
result!  Sometimes  different  clusters  or  beds 
of  well-chosen  flowers  seem  to  answer  each  oth- 
er like  the  responsive  choirs  of  the  cathedral ; 
and  it  may  not  be  altogether  conceit  to  say  that 
in  a well-concerted  garden  you  may  have  all 
voices  of  color  music,  from  the  deep  base  of  the 
ruddy  rose  to  the  thrilling  soprano  of  the  violet. 
We  need  to  take  account  of  all  the  changes  of 
season  and  periods  of  vegetation  to  bring  out 
the  proper  effects  of  color,  and  the  good  gar- 
dener will  sow  his  seed  and  arrange  his  flowers 
so  as  to  leave  no  month  uncheered  from  the 
time  when  the  bluebird  pipes  on  the  advance- 
guard  of  spring,  and  pecks  at  the  swelling  buds 
of  the  maple,  to  the  time  when  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf  gives  such  glory  to  autumn,  and  the 
snow-bird  is  seen  on  his  way  to  summer  skies. 
All  the  hues  of  nature,  of  course,  should  be  made 
to  contribute  their  part  to  the  pictured  scries  of 
months,  and  great  account  should  be  made  of 
the  constant  features  of  the  landscape,  such  as 
the  evergreens  and  the  mosses  and  the  rocks 
that  give  such  charm  to  winter  when  summer 
life  is  no  more. 

The  vocal  arts  can  not  fail  to  feel  the  power 
of  the  haunt  thus  prepared  for  them  in  the  land- 
scape ; and  music,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  even 
eloquence,  are  ready  to  catch  inspiration  from 
the  arts  of  rural  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  Nature  surely  gives  us  music  enough 
to  call  out  our  voices ; and  it  is  no  slight  to  the 
birds  to  practice  their  art  on  true  principles,  and 
make  their  wild  melodies  the  prelude  to  the 
finer  melodies  and  harmonies  of  the  voice,  the 
flute,  the  harp,  or  piano.  We  hear  of  chamber 
concerts  and  academy  concerts.  Why  not  haue 
garden  concerts  more  frequently  ? I have  cer- 
tainly sometimes  thought  even  the  organ-grinder 
a godsend  in  the  country,  and  have  there  listen- 
ed with  delight  to  the  old  strains  that  I would 
have  closed  my  ears  against  in  the  city,  so  much 
does  nature  set  off  art,  and  the  trees  and  flowers 
ask  to  be  interpreted  into  music.  And  as  to 
poetry,  we  are  all  ready  to  be  poets  in  the  coun- 
try; and  if  our  fancy  is  dull  of  itself,  and  has 
no  Pegasus  of  its  own  to  ride,  it  is  quite  ready 
to  mount  upon  the  pillion  of  some  favored  son 
of  the  Muses,  and  ride  with  him  into  the  heaven 
of  ideals.  How  much  poetry  has  been  written 
in  or  about  the  garden  every  library  is  proof, 
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and  Parnassus  can  never  be  a paved  city.  Even 
the  policies  and  passions,  the  lights  and  shades, 
and  follies  and  aspirations  of  city  life  come  most 
to  mind  in  the  country,  as  they  sec  the  battle 
best  who  look  upon  it  from  some  tranquil  hill 
away  from  the  din  and  smoke.  The  drama, 
too,  belongs  to  the  garden  ; and  be  who  has  the 
true  eye  may  see  tragedy  and  comedy  all  about 
him  in  the  airs  and  attitudes,  the  loves  and  the 
quarrels  of  insects,  reptiles,  birds,  and  beasts, 
and  the  various  play  and  mien  of  the  more  ra- 
tional tenants  and  ramblers  of  the  domain,  with 
their  walks  and  talks,  their  work  and  play.  It 
is  a good  place,  too,  for  actual  dramatic  scenes, 
especially  for  pastoral  life,  and  there  are  many 
parts  of  our  great  dramatists  that  can  be  charm- 
ingly enacted  in  groves  or  dells,  or  among  flow- 
er-beds and  grassy  lawns.  Last  year  a little 
association  of  amateurs  of  letters  spent  a day 
with  us  in  the  country,  and  amused  themselves 
and  us  with  recitations.  Among  other  selec- 
tions they  gave  us  the  melancholy  Jaques  with 
his  companions  in  the  great  scene  in  the  Forest 
of  Arden.  The  famous  words  “ All  the  world's 
a stage"  gave  our  little  dell,  with  its  canopy  of 
oaks,  elms,  and  walnuts,  quite  a Shakspearian 
dignity,  and  we  were  not  at  all  ashamed  to  have 
such  a scene  brought  to  such  a theatre.  Nor 
would  glorious  Will  himself  have  thought  the 
performance  altogether  poor. 

As  to  eloquence,  the  garden  speaks  for  itself, 
and  is  sure  to  make  its  true  friends  and  lovers 
speak ; and  the  finest  of  all  speech — that  which 
calls  for  two  parties  only,  and  is  very  likely  to 
fix  the  destiny  of  both — flows  more  freely  and 
willingly  there  in  some  charming  arbor  or  shady 
walk  than  in  the  city  drawing-room  or  prome- 
nade. What  sacred  eloquence  the  garden  may 
inspire  none  will  deny  who  revere  Him  who 
bade  us  consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow,  and 
taught  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  seed  and  the 
soil. 

I have  been  anticipating  the  last  branch  of 
our  subject,  and  have  implied  that  the  garden 
may  be  a gallery  of  elegant  resort,  a saloon  of 
society  and  conversation.  Why  should  not  more 
stress  be  laid  on  this  idea  ? 

There  is  something  in  the  place  itself  that  fa- 
vors companionship ; and  when  left  to  ourselves, 
away  from  the  distractions  of  the  world,  we  make 
friends  of  books  or  find  them  in  our  neighbors. 
We  feel  our  social  nature  more  when  less  sur- 
feited with  society,  and  made  to  hanger  and 
thirst  for  its  nurture  and  refreshing.  There  is 
something,  too,  in  the  ready  walks  and  various 
paths  and  scenes  that  invites  conversation.  The 
tongne  insists  on  alternating  with  or  relieving 
the  active  foot,  and  the  eye,  in  time  satiated 
with  seeing,  asks  for  the  voice  to  give  the  list- 
ening ear  its  tarn.  The  garden  makes  Peripa- 
tetics of  us  all,  and  after  we  have  walked  half 
an  hour  we  are  impatient  to  read  or  talk  the 
next  half  hour,  and  keep  up  the  balance  between 
body  and  soul. 

Then  what  socializes  are  fruits  and  flowers 
by  their  taste  and  beauty  1 The  pear,  peach, 


apple,  cherry,  and  all  the  smaller  fruits  of  fla- 
vor, seem  to  be  half  soul  and  half  body,  and  to 
mediate  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  Who 
cares  to  eat  fine  peaches  or  strawberries  by  him- 
self? We  must  share  the  treasure,  like  a choice 
poem  or  sparkling  paragraph.  All  persons  of 
gentle  culture  have  this  feeling,  and  every  good- 
hearted  man,  however  rough  his  hand,  is  no 
stranger  to  it.  How  obvious  it  is  in  all  fruit- 
growers at  their  gatherings ! and  although  the 
quantity  of  the  choice  fruit  under  view  may  be 
small,  they  insist  upon  sharing  it  in  good  fel- 
lowship. It  may  be  a single  choice  apple  or 
pear  for  the  whole  dozen  of  amateurs ; but  out 
comas  the  pocket-knife,  and  all  have  a fair  por- 
tioi^P  I believe  that  the  growing  of  fine  fruits 
has  introduced  a new  element  into  society,  and 
has  made  the  taste  of  good  things  to  educate  the 
higher  taste  that  feeds  on  the  beautiful,  and 
brings  men  together  in  the  fellowship  of  refine- 
ment and  intelligence.  The  strawberry,  the 
raspberry,  the  peach,  and  the  pear  have  been 
great  civilizers  in  America,  and  their  work  is 
not  done  as  yet. 

The  more  express  beauties  of  the  garden  car- 
ry out  this  work,  and  there  is  something  won- 
derfully assimilating  in  all  scenes  and  objects 
of  pure  taste.  Flowers  are  wine  to  the  eye,  and 
they  who  enjoy  them  find  themselves  won  to 
genial  companionship,  that  softens  and  exalts 
and  does  not  inebriate.  When  combined  with 
the  various  charms  of  the  landscape  they  have  a 
certain  enchantment,  and  the  rose  or  the  honey- 
suckle is  a precious  poem  when  it  interprets  our 
old  homestead  or  our  pet  haunt.  Then  how 
comparatively  small  the  cost  of  much  of  this  rare 
beauty.  Buy  a dozen  or  two  of  roses  or  phloxes 
of  choice  kinds,  as  you  can  for  some  two  or 
three  dollars  a dozen,  and  see  what  will  come 
of  them.  What  exquisite  bloom  in  those  bush- 
roses,  in  that  splendid  Chateaubriand,  that  lux- 
uriant Mrs.  Elliott , that  stately  Pius  IX.  I and 
what  witcheiy  in  those  climbers  that  run  like 
roguish  imps  upon  every  thing  that  will  hold 
them,  and  are  Puck  in  frolic  and  Ariel  in  aspi- 
ration! Those  phloxes,  I confess,  amaze  me 
by  the  perfection  of  their  color  and  the  continu- 
ance of  their  bloom.  For  two  months  that  Va- 
lery has  charmed  us  with  its  rich  Magenta  clus- 
ters, and  that  Alba  perfecta  has  soothed  and 
even  evangelized  us  by  those  petals  of  exquisite 
white,  with  its  interior  of  pink,  as  if  love  and 
purity  were  blending  together,  and  the  pure  in 
heart  were  flaming  into  rapture  as  they  begin  to 
see  God.  Yet  the  twelve  phkxes  cost  less  than 
a good  bottle  of  wine,  and  feff  two  months  their 
cups  have  been  full  of  nectar,  and  now  are  fill- 
ing again. 

Dear  reader,  I must  break  off  before  I have 
wholly  done ; and  should  I say  all  that  comes 
of  itself  to  the  pen  on  this  theme,  you  might  tire 
of  my  prattle  if  you  were  not  moved  to  take  up 
the  word  for  yourself,  and  in  your  own  garden 
at  this  charming  season  ramble  and  dream,  and 
speak  out  what  you  and  fair  nature  so  well  under- 
stand together  without  need  of  any  go-between. 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD.  j 

CHAPTER  VHI. 

THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 

The  little  group  gathered  together  in  Major 
Milroy ’s  parlor  to  wait  for  the  carriages  from 
Thorpe-Ambrose  would  hardly  have  conveyed 
the  idea,  to  any  previously  uninstructed  person 
introduced  among  them,  of  a party  assetnbted  in 
expectation  of  a picnic.  They  were  almufpiull 
enough,  so  far  as  outward  appearances  went,  to 
have  been  a party  assembled  in  expectation  of  a 
marriage. 

Even  Miss  Milroy  herself,  though  conscious 
of  looking  her  best  in  her  bright  muslin  dress 
and  her  gayly-feathered  ijew  hat,  was  at  this  in- 
auspicious moment  Miss  Milroy  under  a cloud. 
Although  Allan’s  note  had  assured  her,  in  Al- 
lan’s strongest  language,  that  the  one  great  ob- 
ject of  reconciling  the  governess’s  arrival  with 
the  celebration  of  the  picnic  was  an  object 
achieved,  the  doubt  still  remained  whether  the 
plan  proposed — whatever  it  might  be — would 
meet  with  her  father’s  approval.  In  a word, 
Miss  Milroy  declined  to  feel  sure  of  her  day’s 
pleasure  until  the  carriage  made  its  appearance 
and  took  her  from  the  door.  The  major,  on  his 
side,  arrayed  for  the  festive  occasion  in  a tight 
blue  frock-coat  which  he  had  not  worn  for  years, 
and  threatened  with  a whole  long  day  of  separa- 
tion from  his  old  friend  and  comrade  the  clock, 
was  a man  out  of  his  element,  if  ever  such  a 
man  existed  yet.  As  for  the  friends  who  had 
Ireeu  asked  at  Allan’s  request — the  widow  lady 
(otherwise  Mrs.  Pentecost)  and  her  son  (the 
Reverend  Samuel)  in  delicate  health — two  peo- 
ple less  capable  (apparently)  of  adding  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  day  could  hardly  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  En- 
gland. A young  man  who  plays  his  part  in 
society  by  looking  on  in  green  spectacles,  and 
listening  with  a sickly  smile,  may  be  a prodigy 
of  intellect  and  a mine  of  virtue,  but  he  is  hardly, 
perhaps,  the  right  sort  of  man  to  have  at  a pic- 
* nic.  An  old  lady  afflicted  with  deafness,  whose 
one  inexhaustible  subject  of  interest  is  the  sub- 
ject of  her  son,  and  who  (on  the  happily  rare 
occasions  when  that  son  opens  his  lips)  asks 
every  body  eagerly  “ What  does  my  boy  say?” 
is  a person  to  be  pitied  in  respect  of  her  infirmi- 
ties, and  a person  to  be  admired  in  respect  of 
her  maternal  devoted  ness,  but  not  a person,  if 
the  thing  could  possibly  be  avoided,  to  take  to  a 
picnic.  Such  a man,  nevertheless,  was  the  Rev- 
erend Samuel  Pentecost,  and  such  a woman  was 
the  Reverend  Samuel’s  mother,  and,  in  the  dearth 
of  any  other  producible  guests,  there  they  were, 
engaged  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  for  the  day 
at  Mr.  Armadale’s  pleasure-party  to  the  Norfolk 
Broads. 


The  arrival  of  Allan,  with  his  faithful  follow- 
er, Pedgift  Junior,  at  his  heels,  roused  the  flag- 
ging spirits  of  the  party  at  the  cottage.  The 
plan  for  enabling  the  governess  to  join  the  pic- 
nic, if  she  arrived  that  day,  satisfied  even  Major 
Milroy’s  anxiety  to  show  all  proper  attention  to 
the  lady  who  was  coming  into  his  house.  After 
writing  the  necessary  note  of  apology  and  invi- 
tation, and  addressing  it  in  her  very  best  hand- 
writing to  the  new  governess,  Miss  Milroy  ran 
up  stairs  (a  little  anxiously)  to  say  good-by  to 
her  mother,  and  returned,  with  a smiling  face 
and  a side-look  of  relief  directed  at  her  father, 
to  announce  that  there  was  nothing  now  to  keep 
any  of  them  a moment  longer  indoors.  The 
company  at  once  directed  their  steps  to  the  gar- 
den-gate, and  were  there  met  face  to  face  by  the 
second  great  difficulty  of  the  day.  How  were 
the  six  persons  of  the  picnic  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two  open  carriages  that  were  in  wait- 
ing for  them  ? 

Here,  again,  Pedgift  Junior  exhibited  his  in- 
valuable faculty  of  contrivance,  and  solved  the 
problem  off-hand  before  two  words  could  be 
said  about  it.  This  highly-cultivated  young 
man  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  an  accom- 
plishment more  or  less  peculiar  to  all  the  young 
men  of  the  age  we  live  in — he  was  perfectly  ca- 
pable at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
of  taking  his  pleasure  without  forgetting  his 
business.  Such  a client  as  the  Master  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  fell  but  seldom  in  his  father's  way,  and 
to  pay  special  but  unobtrusive  attention  to  Allan 
all  through  the  day,  was  the  business  of  which 
young  Pedgift,  while  proving  himself  to  be  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  picnic,  never  once  lost  sight 
from  the  beginning  of  the  merry-making  to  the 
end.  lie  had  detected  the  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween Miss  Milroy  and  Allan  at  a glance,  and 
he  at  once  provided  for  his  client’s  inclinations 
in  that  quarter,  by  offering  (in  virtue  of  his  local 
knowledge)  to  lead  the  way  in  the  first  carriage, 
and  by  asking  Major  Milroy  and  the  curate  if 
they  would  do  him  the  honor  of  accompanying 
him.  “We  shall  pass  a very  interesting  place 
to  a military  man,  Sir,”  said  young  Pedgift,  ad- 
dressing the  major,  with  his  happy  and  unblush- 
ing confidence,  “ the  remains  of  a Roman  en- 
campment. And  my  father,  Sir,  who  is  a sub- 
scriber,” proceeded  this  rising  lawyer,  turning 
to  the  curate,  “ wished  me  to  ask  your  opinion 
of  the  new  Infant  School  buildings  at  Little  Gill 
Beck.  Would  you  kindly  give  it  me,  Sir,  as  we 
go  along?”  He  opened  the  carriage-door,  and 
helped  in  the  major  and  the  curate  before  they 
could  either  of  them  start  any  difficulties.  The 
necessary  result  followed.  Allan  and  Miss  Mil- 
roy rode  together  in  the  same  carriage,  with  the 
extra  convenience  of  a deaf  old  lady  in  attend- 
ance to  keep  the  squire’s  compliments  within  tbc 
• necessary  limits. 
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Never  yet  had  Allan  enjoyed  such  an  inter- 
view with  Miss  Milroy  as  the  interview  he  now 
had  on  the  road  to  the  Broads.  The  dear  old 
lady,  after  a little  anecdote  or  two  on  the  Subject 
of  Her  son,  did  the  one  thing  warning  to  secure 
the  perfect  felicity  of  her  two  youthful  compan- 
ion* 


she  became  considerately  blind  for  the 
occasion  as  well  as  deaf.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  carriage  left  the  major's  cottage  the 
poor  old  soul,  reposing  on  snug  cushions  ctul 
fanned  by  a line  summer  air,  fell  peaceably 
asleep.  Allan  made  love,  and  Miss  Milroy 
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vehicle,  directed  Allan’s  attention,  in  a shrill 
tenor  voice,  and  with  an  excellent  choice  of 
language,  to  objects  of  interest  on  the  road. 
The  only  Way  to  quiet  him  was  to  answer,  which 
Allan  invariably  did  by  shouting  back,  “Yes, 
beautiful;”  upon  which  young  Pedgift  disap- 
peared again  in  the  recesses  of  the  leading  car- 
riage, and  took  up  the  Romans  and  the  Infants 
where  he  had  left  them  last. 

The  scene  through  which  the  picnic  party 
was  now  passing  merited  far  more  attention 
than  it  received  either  from  Allan  or  Allan’s 
friends. 

An  hour’s  steady  driving  from  the  major’s 
cottage  had  taken  young  Armadale  and  his 
guests  beyond  the  limits  of  Midwinter’s  solitary 
walk,  and  was  now  bringing  them  nearer  and 
nearer  to  one  of  the  strangest  and  loveliest  as- 
pects of  Nature  which  the  inland  landscape,  not 
of  Norfolk  only,  but  of  all  England,  can  show. 
Little  by  little,  the  face  of  the  country  began  to 
change  as  the  carriage  approached  the  remote 
and  lonely  district  of  the  Broads.  The  wheat- 
fields  and  turnip-fields  became  perceptibly  few- 
er; and  the  fat  green  grazing-grounds  on  cither 
side  grew  wider  and  wider  in  their  smooth  and 
sweeping  range.  Heaps  of  dry  rushes  and  reeds, 
laid  up  for  the  basket-maker  and  the  thatchcr, 
began  to  appear  at  the  road -side.  The  old 
gabled  cottages  of  the  early  part  of  the  drive 
dwindled  and  disappeared,  and  huts  with  mud 
walls  rose  in  their  place.  With  the  ancient 
church-towers  and  the  wind  and  water  mills, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  only  lofty  objects 
seen  over  the  low  marshy  flat,  there  now  rose 
all  round  the  horizon,  gliding  slow  and  distant 
behind  fringes  of  pollard  willows,  the  sails  of 
invisible  boats  moving  on  invisible  waters.  All 
the  strange  and  startling  anomalies  presented 
by  an  inland  agricultural  district,  isolated  from 
other  districts  by  its  intricate  surrounding  net- 
work of  pools  and  streams,  holding  its  com- 
munications and  carrying  its  produce  by  water 
instead  of  by  land — began  to  present  themselves 
in  closer  and  closer  succession.  Nets  appeared 
on  cottage  palings;  little  flat-bottomed  boats 
lay  strangely  at  rest  among  the  flowers  in  cot- 
tage gardens ; farmers’  men  passed  to  and  fro 
clad  in  composite  costume  of  the  coast  and  the 
field — in  sailors’  hats  and  fishermen’s  boots,  and 
plowmen’s  smocks — and  even  yet  the  low-lying 
labyrinth  of  waters,  unbosomed  in  its  mystery 
of  solitude,  was  a hidden  labyrinth  still.  A 
minute  more,  and  the  carriages  took  a sudden 
turn  from  the  hard  high-road  into  a little  weedy 
lane.  The  wheels  ran  noiseless  on  the  damp 
and  spongy  ground.  A lonely  outlying  cottage 
appeared,  with  its  litter  of  nets  and  boats.  A 
few  yards  farther  on,  and  the  last  morsel  of 
firm  earth  suddenly  ended  in  a tiny  creek  and 
quay.  One  turn  more  to  the  end  of  the  quay — 
and  there,  spreading  its  great  sheet  of  water,  far 
and  bright  and  smooth,  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  left — there,  as  pure  in  its  spotless  blue,  as 
still  in  its  heavenly  peacefulness,  as  the  summer 
sky  above  it,  was  the  first  of  the  Norfolk  Broads. 


The  carriages  stopped,  the  love-making  broke 
ofF,  and  the  venerable  Mrs.  Pentecost,  recover- 
ing the  use  of  her  senses  at  a moment’s  notice, 
fixed  her  eyes  sternly  on  Allan  the  instant  she 
woke. 

“I  see  in  your  face,  Mr.  Armadale,”  said  the 
old  lady,  sharply,  “ that  you  think  I have  been 
asleep.” 

The  consciousness  of  gallt  acts  differently  on 
the  two  sexes.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  a 
much  more  manageable  consciousness  with  a 
woman  than  with  a man.  Ail  the  confusion, 
on  this  occasion,  was  on  the  man’s  side.  While 
Allan  reddened  and  looked  embarrassed,  the 
quick-witted  Miss  Milroy  instantly  embraced 
the  old  lady  with  a burst  of  innocent  laughter. 

“ He  is  quite  incapable,  dear  Mrs.  Pente- 
cost,” said  the  little  hypocrite,  “of  any  thing 
so  ridiculous  ns  thinking  you  have  been  asleep!” 

“All  I wish  Mr.  Armadale  to  know,”  pur- 
sued the  old  lady,  still  suspicious  of  Allan,  “is, 
that  my  head  being  giddy,  I am  obliged  to  close 
my  eves  in  a carriage.  Closing  the  eyes,  Mr. 
Armadale,  is  one  thing,  and  going  to  sleep  is 
another.  Where  is  my  son  ?” 

The  Reverend  Samuel  appeared  silently  at 
the  carriage  door  with  his  green  spectacles  and 
his  sickly  smile  in  perfect  working  order,  and 
assisted  his  mother  to  get  out. 

“Did  you  enjoy  the  drive,  Sammy?”  asked 
the  old  lady.  “Beautiful  scenery,  my  dear, 
wasn’t  it?” 

Young  Pedgift,  on  whom  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  exploring  the  Broads  devolved,  bus- 
tled about,  giving  his  orders  to  the  boatmen. 
Major  Milroy,  placid  and  patient,  sat  apart  on 
an  overturned  punt,  and  privately  looked  at  his 
watch.  Was  it  past  noon  already  ? More  than 
an  hour  past.  For  the  first  time,  for  many  a 
long  year,  the  famous  clock  at  home  had  struck 
in  an  empty  work-shop.  Time  had  lifted  his 
wonderful  scythe,  and  the  corporal  and  his  men 
had  relieved  guard,  with  no  master’s  eye  to 
watch  their  performances,  with  no  master’s 
hand  to  encourage  them  to  do  their  best.  The 
major  sighed  as  he  put  his  watch  back  in  his 
pocket. 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  too  old  for  this  sort  of 
thing,”  thought  the  good  man,  looking  about 
him  dreamily.  “I  don’t  find  I enjoy  it  as 
much  as  I thought  I should.  When  are  we 
going  on  the  water,  I wonder?  where’s  Neelie?” 

Neelie — more  properly  Miss  Milroy — w*as  be- 
hind one  of  the  carriages  with  the  promoter  of 
the  picnic.  They  were  immersed  in  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  their  own  Christian  names,  and 
Allan  was  as  near  a point-blank  proposal  of 
marriage  as  it  is  well  possible  for  a thoughtless 
young  gentleman  of  tw’o-and- twenty  to  be. 

“ Tell  me  the  truth,”  said  Miss  Milroy,  with 
her  eyes  modestly  riveted  on  the  ground,  “when 
you  first  knew  what  my  name  was  you  didn't 
like  it,  did  you  ?” 

“I  like  every  thing  that  belongs  to  you,”  re- 
joined Allan,  vigorously.  “I  think  Eleanor  is 
a beautiful  name  ; and  yet,  I don’t  know  why, 
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I think  the  major  made  an  improvement  when 
he  changed  it  to  Neelie." 

“ I can  tell  you  why,  Mr.  Armadale, ” said  the 
major’s  daughter,  with  great  gravity.  “There 
are  some  unfortunate  people  in  this  world  whose 
names  are — how  can  I express  it? — whose  names 
are,  Misfits.  Mine  is  a Misfit.  I don’t  blame 
roy  parents,  for  of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
know  when  I was  a baby  how  I should  grow  up. 
But  as  things  are,  I and  my  name  don’t  fit  each 
other.  When  you  hear  a young  lady  called 
Eleanor,  you  think  of  a tall,  beautiful,  interest- 
ing creature  directly — the  very  opposite  of  me! 
With  my  personal  appearance  Eleanor  is  ridicu- 
lous— and  Neelie,  as  you  yourself  remarked,  is 
just  the  thing.  No!  no!  don’t  say  any  more 
— I’m  tired  of  the  subject;  I’ve  got  another 
name  in  my  head,  if  we  must  speak  of  names, 
which  is  much  better  worth  talking  about  than 
mine.” 

She  stole  a glance  at  Allan  which  said  plain- 
ly enough,  “The  name  is  yours.”  Allan  ad- 
vanced a step  nearer  to  her,  and  lowered  his 
voice  (without  the  slightest  necessity)  to  a mys- 
terious whisper.  Miss  Milroy  instantly  resumed 
her  investigation  of  the  ground.  She  looked 
at  it  with  such  extraordinary  interest  that  a ge- 
ologist might  have  suspected  her  of  scientific 
flirtation  with  the  superficial  strata. 

“What  name  are  you  thinking  of?”  asked 
Allan. 

Miss  Milroy  addressed  her  answer,  in  the  form 
of  a remark,  to  the  superficial  strata — and  let 
them  do  what  they  liked  with  it,  in  their  ca- 
pacity of  conductors  of  sound.  “ If  I had  been 
a man,”  she  said,  “I  should  so  like  to  have 
been  called  Allan !” 

She  felt  his  eyes  on  her  as  she  spoke,  and, 
turning  her  head  aside,  became  absorbed  in  the 
graining  of  the  panel  at  the  back  of  the  car- 
riage. “ How  beautiful  it  is !”  she  exclaimed, 
with  a sudden  outburst  of  interest  in  the  vast 
subject  of  varnish.  “I  wonder  how  thev  do 
it!” 

Man  persists,  and  woman  yields.  Allan  de- 
clined to  shift  the  ground  from  love-making  to 
coach-making.  Miss  Milroy  dropped  the  sub- 
ject. 

“ Call  me  by  my  name,  if  you  like  it,”  he 
whispered,  perseveringly.  “Call  me  ‘Allan,’ 
for  once— just  to  trv.” 

She  hesitated  with  a heightened  color  and  a 
charrrfing  smile,  and  shook  her  head.  “I  couldn’t 
just  yet,”  she  answered,  softly. 

“ May  I call  you  Neelie  ? Is  it  too  soon  ?” 

She  looked  at  him  again,  with  a sudden  dis- 
turbance about  the  bosom  of  lier  dress,  and  a 
sudden  flash  of  tenderness  in  her  dark  gray 
eyes. 

“ You  know  best !”  she  said  faintly,  in  a whis- 
per. 

The  inevitable  answer  was  on  the  tip  of  Al- 
lan’s tongue.  At  the  very  instant,  however, 
when  he  opened  his  lips,  the  abhorrent  high  ten- 
or of  Pedgift  Junior,  shouting  for  “ Mr.  Arma- 
dale,” rang  cheerfully  through  the  quiet  air. 


At  the  same  moment,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
carriage,  the  lurid  spectacles  of  the  Reverend 
Samuel  showed  themselves  officiously  on  the 
search,  and  the  voice  of  the  Reverend  Samuel’s 
mother  (who  had,  with  neat  dexterity,  put  the 
two  ideas  of  the  presence  of  water  and  a sudden 
movement  among  the  company  together)  in- 
quired distractedly  if  any  body  was  drowned? 
Sentiment  flies  and  Love  shudders  at  all  demon- 
strations of  the  noisy  kind.  Allan  said,  “Damn 
it!”  and  rejoined  young  Pedgift.  Miss  Milroy 
sighed,  and  took  refuge  with  her  father. 

“I’ve  done  it,  Mr.  Armadale !”  cried  young 
Pedgift,  greeting  his  patron  gnyly.  “We  can 
all  go  on  the  water  together ; I’ve  got  the  big- 
gest boat  on  the  Broads.  The  little  skiffs,”  he 
added,  in  a lower  tone,  as  be  led  the  way  to 
the  quay  steps,  “ besides  being  ticklish  and  eas- 
ily upset,  won’t  hold  more  than  twro,  with  the 
boatman  ; and  the  major  told  me  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  go  with  his  daughter,  if  we  all  sep- 
arated in  different  boats.  I thought  that  would 
hardly  do,  Sir,”  pursued  Pedgift  Junior,  with  a 
respectfully  sly  emphasis  on  this  word.  “And, 
besides,  if  we  had  put  the  old  lady  into  a skiff 
with  her  weight  (sixteen  stone  if  she’s  a pound), 
we  might  have  her  upside  down  in  the  water  half 
her  time,  which  would  have  occasioned  delay, 
and  thrown  what  you  call  a damp  on  the  pro- 
ceedings. Here’s  the  boat,  Mr.  Armadale.  What 
do  you  think  of  it?” 

The  boat  added  one  more  to  the  strangely 
anomalous  objects  which  appeared  at  the  Broads. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  a stout  old  life-boat, 
passing  its  last  declining  years  on  the  smooth 
fresh  water,  after  the  stormy  days  of  its  youth- 
tiine  on  the  wild,  salt  sea.  A comfortable  little 
cabin  for  the  use  of  fowlers  in  the  winter  sea- 
son had  been  built  amidships,  and  a mast  and 
sail  adapted  for  the  inland  navigation  had  been 
fitted  forward.  There  was  room  enousdi  and  to 
spare  for  the  guests,  the  dinner,  and  We  three 
men  in  charge.  Allan  clapped  his  faithful  lieJI 
tenant  approvingly  on  the  shoulder;  and  even 
Mrs.  Pentecost,  when  the  whole  party  were  com- 
fortably established  on  board,  took  a compara- 
tively cheerful  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  pic- 
nic. “ If  any  thing  happens,”  said  the  old  lady, 
addressing  the  company  generally,  “there’s  one 
comfort  for  all  of  us.  My  son  can  swim.” 

The  boat  floated  out  from  the  creek  into  tho 
placid  waters  of  the  Broad,  and  the  full  beauty 
of  the  scene  opened  on  the  view. 

On  the  northward  and  westward,  as  the  boat 
reached  the  middle  of  the  lake,  the  shore  lay 
clear  and  low  in  the  sunshine,  fringed  darkly  at 
certain  points  by  rows  of  dwarf  trees,  and  dotted 
here  and  there,  in  the  opener  spaces,  with  wind- 
mills and  reed-thatched  cottages  of  puddled  mud. 
Southward,  the  great  sheet  of  water  narrowed 
gradually  to  a little  group  of  close-nestling  isl- 
ands which  closed  the  prospect,  while  to  the 
cast  a long,  gently  undulating  line  of  reeds  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  Broad,  and  shut  out 
all  view  of  the  watery  wastes  beyond.  So  clear 
and  so  light  was  the  summer  air  that  tho  one 
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cloud  in  the  eastern  quarters  of  the  heaven  was 
the  smoke-cloud  left  by  a passing  steamer  three 
miles  distant  and  more  on  the  inevitable  sea. 
When  the  voices  of  the  pleasure-party  were  still 
not  a sound  rose  far  or  near  but  the  faint  ripple 
at  the  bows,  as  the  men  with  slow,  deliberate 
strokes  of  their  long  poles  pressed  the  boat  for- 
ward softly  over  the  shallow  water.  The  world 
and  the  world’s  turmoil  seemed  left  behind  for- 
ever on  the  land  ; the  silence  was  the  silence  of 
enchantment — the  delicious  interflow  of  the  soft 
pnrity  of  the  sky  and  the  bright  tranquillity  of 
the  lake. 

Established  in  perfect  comfort  in  the  boat — 
the  major  and  his  daughter  on  one  side,  the 
curate  and  his  mother  on  the  other,  and  young 
Pedgift  between  the  two*— the  water  party  floated 
smoothly  toward  the  little  nest  of  islands  at  the 
end  of  the  Broad.  Miss  Milroy  was  in  raptures ; 
Allan  was  delighted;  and  the  major  for  once 
forgot  his  clock.  Every  one  felt  pleasurably,  in 
their  different  ways,  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  the 
scene;  Mrs.  Pentecost,  in  her  way,  feeling  it 
like  a clairvoyant — with  closed  eyes. 

“Look  behind  you,  Mr.  Armadale,”  whis- 
pered young  Pedgift.  “I  think  the  parson’s 
beginning  to  enjoy  himself.” 

An  unwonted  briskness — portentous  apparent- 
ly of  coming  speech — did  certainly  at  that  mo- 
ment enliven  the  curate’s  manner.  He  jerked 
his  head  from  side  to  side  like  a bird ; he  stopped 
and  cleared  his  throat,  and  clasped  his  hands ; 
he  sighed,  and  looked  at  the  company.  Getting 
into  spirits  seemed,  in  the  case  of  this  excellent 
person,  to  be  alarmingly  like  getting  into  the 
pulpit. 

44  Even  in  this  scene  of  tranquillity,”  said  the 
Reverend  Samuel,  coming  out  softly  with  his 
first  contribution  to  the  society,  in  the  shape  of 
a remark,  “the  Christian  mind — led,  so  to 
speak,  from  one  extreme  to  another — is  forcibly 
recallecrto  the  unstable  nature  of  all  earthly  en- 
joyments. How,  if  this  calm  should  not  last  ? 
How,  if  the  winds  rose  and  the  waters  became 
agitated  ?” 

44  You  needn’t  alarm  yourself  about  that,  Sir,” 
said  young  Pedgift,  ‘‘June’s  the  fine  season 
here — and  you  can  swim.” 

Mrs.  Pentecost  (mesmerically  affected  in  all 
probability  by  the  near  neighborhood  of  her  son) 
opened  her  eyes  suddenly,  and  asked  with  her 
customary  eagerness,  “ What  does  my  boy  say  ?” 

The  Reverend  Samuel  repeated  bis  words  in 
the  key  that  suited  his  mother’s  infirmity.  The 
old  lady  nodded  in  high  approval,  and  pursued 
her  son’s  train  of  thought  through  the  medium 
of  a quotation. 

“Ah!”  sighed  Mrs.  Pentecost,  with  infinite 
relish,  “He  rides  the  whirlwind,  Sammy,  and 
directs  the  storm !” 

“Noble  words!”  said  the  Reverend  Samuel. 
“Noble  and  consoling  words!” 

“I  say,”  whispered  Allan,  “if  he  goes  on 
much  longer  in  that  way,  what’s  to  be  done?” 

“I  told  you,  papa,  it  wns  a risk  to  ask  them,” 
added  Miss  Milroy,  in  another  whisper. 


44  My  dear !”  remonstrated  the  major.  44  We 
know  nobody  else  in  the  neighborhood  ; and  as 
Mr.  Armadale  kindly  suggested  our  bringing 
our  friends,  what  could  we  do  ?” 

44  We  can’t  upset  the  boat,”  remarked  young 
Pedgift,  with  sardonic  gravity.  “ It’s  a life- 
boat, unfortunately.  May  I venture  to  suggest 
putting  something  into  the  reverend  gentleman  s 
month,  Mr.  Armadale?  It’s  close  on  three 
o’clock.  What  do  you  say  to  ringing  the  din- 
ner-bell, Sir?” 

Never  was  the  right  man  more  entirely  in  the 
right  place  than  Pedgift  Junior  at  the  picnic. 
In  ten  minutes  more  the  boat  was  brought  to  a 
stand-still  among  the  reeds;  the  Thorpe-Anibrose 
hampers  were  unpacked  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin  ; 
and  the  current  of  the  curate’s  eloquence  was 
checked  for  the  day. 

How  inestimably  important  in  its  moral  re- 
sults— and  therefore  how  praiseworthy  in  itself 
is  the  act  of  eating  and  drinking!  The  social 
virtues  centre  in  the  stomach.  A man  who  is 
not  a better  husband,  father,  and  brother,  after 
dinner  than  before,  is,  digestively  speaking,  an 
incurably  vicious  man.  What  hidden  charms 
of  character  disclose  themselves,  what  dormant 
amiabilities  awaken  when  our  common  human- 
ity gathers  together  to  pour  out  the  gastric  juice ! 
At  the  opening  of  the  hampers  from  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  sweet  Sociability  (offspring  of  the  hap- 
py union  of  Civilization  and  Mrs.  Gripper)  ex- 
tended among  the  boating  party,  and  melted  in 
one  friendly  fusion  the  discordant  elements  of 
which  that  party  had  hitherto  been  composed. 
Now  did  the  Reverend  Samuel  Pentecost,  whose 
light  had  hitherto  been  hidden  under  a bushel, 
prove  at  last  that  he  could  do  something  by 
proving  that  he  could  eat.  Now  did  Pedgift 
Junior  shine  brighter  than  even  he  had  shone 
yet,  in  gems  of  caustic  humor  and  exquisite  fer- 
tilities of  resource.  Now  did  the  squire,  and 
the  squire’s  charming  guest,  prove  the  triple  con- 
nection between  Champagne  that  sparkles,  or 
that  grows  holder,  and  Eyes  whose  vocabulary 
is  w ithout  the  word  No.  Now  did  cheerful  old 
times  come  back  to  the  major’s  memory,  and 
cheerful  old  stories  not  told  for  years  find  their 
way  to  the  major’s  lips.  And  now  did  Mrs. 
Pentecost,  coming  out  w’akefully  in  the  whole 
force  of  her  estimable  maternal  character,  seize 
on  a supplementary  fork,  and  ply  that  useful 
instrument  incessantly  between  the  choicest  mor- 
sels in  the  whole  round  of  dishes,  and  the  few 
vacant  places  left  available  on  the  Reverend 
Samuel’s  plate.  “Don’t  laugh  at  my  son,” 
cried  the  old  lady,  observing  the  merriment 
which  the  proceedings  produced  among  the  com- 
pany. “It’s  my  fault,  poor  dear — 7 make  him 
eat!”  And  there  are  men  in  this  world  who, 
seeing  virtues  such  as  these  developed  at  the 
table,  as  they  are  developed  nowhere  else,  can, 
nevertheless,  rank  the  glorious  privilege  of  din- 
ing with  the  smallest  of  the  diurnal  personal 
worries  which  necessity  imposes  on  mankind — 
with  buttoning  your  waistcoat,  for  example,  or 
lacing  your  stays ! Trust  no  such  monster  as 
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this  with  your  tender  secrets,  your  loves  and 
hatreds,  your  hopes  and  fears.  His  heart  is  un- 
corrected by  his  stomach,  and  the  social  virtues 
are  not  in  him. 

The  last  mellow  hours  of  the  day  had  just 
met  the  first  cool  breezes  of  the  long  summer 
evening  before  the  dishes  were  all  laid  waste, 
and  the  bottles  as  empty  as  bottles  should  be. 
This  point  in  the  proceedings  attained,  the  pic- 
nic party  looked  lazily  at  Pedgift  Junior  to 
know  what  was  to  be  done  next.  That  inex- 
haustible functionary  was  equal  as  ever  to  all 
the  calls  on  him.  He  had  a new  amusement 
ready  before  the  quickest  of  the  company  could 
so  much  as  ask  him  what  that  amusement  was 
to  be. 

“ Fond  of  music  on  the  water,  Miss  Milroy?” 
he  asked,  in  his  airiest  and  pleasantest  manner. 

Miss  Milroy  adored  music,  both  on  the  water 
and  the  land — always  excepting  the  one  when 
she  was  practicing  the  art  herself  on  the  piano 
at  home. 

44  We’ll  get  out  of  the  reeds  first,”  said  young 
Pedgift.  He  gave  his  orders  to  the  boatmen, 
dived  briskly  into  the  little  cabin,  and  reappear- 
ed with  a concertina  in  his  hand.  44  Neat,  Miss 
Milroy,  isn’t  it?”  he  observed,  pointing  to  his 
initials,  inlaid  on  the  instrument  in  mother-of- 
pearl.  44  My  name’s  Augustus,  like  my  father’s. 
Some  of  my  friends  knock  off  the  4 A,’  and  call 
me  4 Gustus  Junior.’  A small  joke  goes  a long 
way  among  friends,  doesn’t  it,  Mr.  Armadale  ? 
I sing  a little,  to  my  own  accompaniment,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen ; and,  if  quite  agreeable,  I 
shall  be  proud  and  happy  to  do  my  best.” 

44  Stop  I”  cried  Mrs.  Pentecost;  44 1 dote  on 
music.” 

With  this  formidable  announcement  the  old 
lady  opened  a -prodigious  leather  bag,  from  which 
she  never  parted  night  or  day,  and  took  out  an 
ear-trumpet  of  the  old-fashioned  kind — some- 
thing between  a key  bugle  and  a French  horn. 
44 1 don’t  care  to  use  the  thing  generally,”  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Pentecost,  44  because  Pm  afraid  of 
it’s  making  me  deafer  than  ever.  But  I can’t 
and  won’t  miss  the  mnsic.  J dote  on  music. 
If  you’ll  hold  the  end  of  it,  Sammy,  Pll  stick  it 
in  my  ear.  Neelie,  my  dear,  tell  him  to  begin.” 

Young  Pedgift  was  troubled  with  no  nervous 
hesitation:  he  began  at  once — not  with  songs 
of  the  light  and  modern  kind,  and  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  an  amateur  of  his  age 
and  character — but  with  declamation  and  patri- 
otic bursts  of  poetry,  set  to  the  bold  and  blatant 
music  which  the  people  of  England  loved  dearly 
at  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  and 
which,  whenever  they  can  get  it,  they  love  dear- 
ly still.  44  The  Death  of  Marmion,”  44  The  Bat- 
tle of  the  Baltic,”  44  The  Bay  of  Biscay,”  44  Nel- 
son,” under  various  vocal  aspects,  as  exhibited 
by  the  late  Braham — these  were  the  songs  in 
which  the  warm  concertina  and  student  tenor 
of  Gustus  Junior  exulted  together.  “Tell  me 
when  you’re  tired,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said 
the  minstrel  solicitor.  44  There’s  no  conceit 
about  me.  Will  you  have  a little  sentiment  by 
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wny  of  variety?  Shall  I wind  up  with  44 The 
Mistletoe  Bough”  and  “Poor  Mary  Anne?” 

Having  wound  up  with  those  two  cheerful 
melodies  (sitting  cross-legged  on  the  roof  of  the 
cabin),  young  Pedgift  respectfully  requested  the 
rest  of  the  company  to  follow  his  vocal  example 
in  turn;  offering,  in  every  case,  to  play  44 a run- 
ning accompaniment”  impromptu,  if  the  singer 
would  only  be  so  obliging  as  to  favor  him  with 
the  key-note. 

44  Go  on,  somebody,”  cried  Mrs.  Pentecost, 
eagerly.  “I  tell  you  again,  I dote  on  music. 
We  haven’t  had  half  enough  yet,  have  we,  Sam- 
my?” 

The  Reverend  Samuel  made  no  reply.  The 
unhappy  man  had  reasons  of  his  own — not  ex- 
actly in  his  bosom,  but  a little  lower — for  re- 
maining silent  in  the  midst  of  the  general  hi- 
larity and  the  general  applause.  Alas  for  hu- 
manity ! Even  maternal  love  is  alloyed  with 
mortal  fallibility.  Owing  much  already  to  his 
excellent  mother,  the  Reverend  Samuel  was  now 
additionally  indebted  to  her  for  a smart  indiges- 
tion. 

Nobody,  however,  noticed  as  yet  the  signs  and 
tokens  of  internal  revolution  in  the  curate’s  face. 
Every  body  was  occupied  in  entreating  every 
body  else  to  sing.  Miss  Milroy  appealed  to  the 
founder  of  the  feast : 44  Do  sing  something,  Mr. 
Armadale,”  she  said , 44 1 should  so  like  to  hear 
you!” 

44  If  you  once  begin,  Sir,”  added  the  cheerful 
Pedgift,  44  you’ll  find  it  get  uncommonly  easy  as 
you  go  on.  Music  is  a science  which  requires 
to  be  taken  by  the  throat  at  starting.” 

44  With  all  my  heart,”  said  Allan,  in  his  good- 
humored  way.  “I  know  lots  of  tunes,  but  the 
worst  of  it  is,  the  words  escape  me.  I wonder 
if  I can  remember  one  of  Moore’s  Melodies? 
My  poor  mother  used  to  be  proud  of  teaching 
me  Moore’s  Melodies  when  I was  a boy.” 

“Whose  melodies?”  asked  Mrs.  Pentecost. 
“Moore’s?  Aha!  I know  Tom  Moore  by 
heart.” 

“Perhaps,  in  that  case,  you  will  bo  good 
enough  to  help  me,  ma’anv,  if  my  me  mon- 
breaks  down,”  rejoined  Allan.  44  I’ll  take  the 
easiest  melody  in  the  whole  collection,  if  you’ll 
allow  me.  Every  body  knows  it — 4Eveleen’s 
Bower.’” 

44  I’m  familiar,  in  a general  sort  of  way,  with 
the  4 National  Melodies  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,’”  said  Pedgift  Junior.  “I’ll  ac- 
company you,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing,  I think.”  He  burst 
into  a complicated  musical  improvisation,  won- 
derful to  hear4— a mixture  of  instrumental  flour- 
ishes and  groans;  a jig  corrected  by  a dirge, 
and  a dirge  enlivened  by  a jig.  “That’s  the 
sort  of  thing,”  said  young  Pedgift,  with  his  smile 
of  supreme  confidence.  44  Fire  away,  Sir !” 

Mrs.  Pentecost  elevated  her  trumpet,  and  Al- 
lan elevated  his  voice.  44  4 Oh,  weep  for  the 
hour  when  to  Eveleen’s  Bower — ’ ” He  stopped ; 
the  accompaniment  stopped ; the  audience  wait- 
ed. “It’s  a most  extraordinary  thing,”  said 
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Allan ; “ I thought  I had  the  next  line  on  the  j 
tip  of  my  tongue,  and  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
me.  I’ll  begin  again,  if  you  have  no  objection. 

‘ Oh,  weep  for  the  hour  when  to  Eveleen’s  Bow- 
er— * ” 

“‘The  lord  of  the  valley  with  false  vows 
came,’  ” said  Mrs.  Pentecost. 

“ Thank  you,  ma’am,”  said  Allan.  “ Now  I 
shall  get  on  smoothly.  * * Oh,  weep  for  the  hour 
when  to  Eveleen’s  Bower,  the  lord  of  the  valley 
with  false  vows  came.  The  moon  was  shining 
bright’  — ” 

“ No !”  said  Mrs.  Pentecost. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  said  Allan. 
“ ‘The  moon  was  shining  bright* — ” 

“ The  moon  wasn’t  doing  any  thing  of  the 
kind,”  said  Mrs.  Pentecost. 

Pedgift  Junior,  foreseeing  a dispute,  perse- 
vered sotto  voce  with  the  accompaniment — in 
the  interest  of  harmony. 

“Moore’s  own  words,  ma’am,”  said  Allan, 
“in  my  mother’s  copy  of  the  Melodies.” 

“Your  mother’s  copy  was  wrong,”  retorted 
Mrs.  Pentecost.  “Didn’t  I tell  you  just  now 
that  I knew  Tom  Moore  by  heart  ?” 

Pedgift  Junior’s  peace-making  concertina  still 
flourished  and  groaned,  sotto  voce. 

“ Well,  what  did  the  moon  do  ?”  asked  Allan, 
in  despair. 

“ What  the  moon  ought  to  have  done,  Sir,  or 
Tom  Moore  wouldn’t  have  written  it  so,”  re- 
joined Mrs.  Pentecost.  “ ‘The  moon  hid  her 
light  from  the  heaven  that  night,  and  wept  be- 
hind her  clouds  o’er  the  maiden’s  shame  ! * I 
wish  that  young  man  would  leave  off  playing,” 
added  Mrs.  Pentecost,  venting  her  rising  irrita- 
tion on  Gustus  Junior.  “Tve  had  enough  of 
him — he  tickles  my  ears.” 

“ Proud,  I’m  sure,  ma’am,”  said  the  unblush- 
ing Pedgift.  ‘ ‘ The  whole  science  of  music  con- 
sists in  tickling  the  ears.” 

“We  seem  to  be  drifting  into  a sort  of 
argument,”  remarked  Major  Milroy,  placidly. 
“ Wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  Mr.  Armadale  went 
on  with  his  song  ?” 

“ Do  go  on,  Mx# Armadale !”  added  the  ma- 
jor’s daughter.  “ Do  go  on,  Mr.  Pedgift !” 

“ One  of  them  doesn’t  know  the  words,  and 
the  other  doesn’t  know  the  music,”  said  Mrs. 
Pentecost.  “Let  them  go  on,  if  they  can !” 

“ Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  ma’am,”  said  Ped- 
gift Junior;  “I’m  ready  to  go  on,  myself,  to 
any  extent.  Now,  Mr.  Armadale !” 

Allan  opened  his  lips  to  take  up  the  unfinished 
melody  where  he  had  last  left  it.  Before  he 
could  utter  a note  the  curate  suddenly  rose, 
with  a ghastly  face,  and  a hand  pressed  convul- 
sively over  the  middle  region  of  his  waistcoat. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  cried  the  whole  boat- 
ing-party  in  chorus. 

“I  am  exceedingly  unwell,”  said  the  Rever- 
end Samuel  Pentecost. 

The  boat  was  instantly  in  a state  of  confusion. 
“ Eveleen’s  Bower”  expired  on  Allan’s  lips,  and 
even  the  irrepressible  concertina  of  Pedgift  was 


silenced  at  last.  The  alarm  proved  to  be  quite 
needless.  Mrs.  Pentecost’s  son  possessed  a mo- 
ther, and  that  mother  had  a bag.  In  two  sec- 
onds the  art  of  medicine  occupied  the  place  left 
vacant  in  the  attention  of  the  company  by  the 
art  of  music. 

“Rub  it  gently,  Sammy,”  said  Mrs.  Pentecost. 
“ I’ll  get  out  the  bottles  and  give  you  a dose. 
It’s  his  poor  stomach,  major.  Hold  my  trum- 
pet, somebody — and  stop  the  boat.  You  take 
that  bottle,  Neelie,  my  dear ; and  you  take  this 
one,  Mr.  Armadale ; and  give  them  to  me  as  I 
want  them.  Ah,  poor  dear,  I know  what’s  the 
matter  with  him ! Want  of  power  here , major — 
cold,  acid,  and  flabby.  Ginger  to  warm  him ; 
soda  to  correct  him ; sal  volatile  to  hold  him  up. 
There,  Sammy,  drink  it  before  it  settles — and 
then  go  and  lie  down,  my  dear,  in  that  dog- 
kennel  of  a place  they  call  the  cabin.  No 
more  music!” added  Mrs.  Pentecost,  shaking  her 
forefinger  at  the  proprietor  of  the  concertina — 
“unless  it’s  a hymn,  and  that  I don’t  object 
to.” 

Nobody  appearing  to  be  in  a fit  frame  of  mind 
for  singing  a hymn,  the  all-accomplished  Ped- 
gift drew  upon  his  stores  of  local  knowledge, 
and  produced  a new  idea.  The  course  of  the 
boat  was  immediately  changed  under  his  direc- 
tion. In  a few  minutes  more  the  company 
found  themselves  in  a little  island-creek,  with  a 
lonely  cottage  at  the  far  end  of  it,  and  a per- 
fect forest  of  reeds  closing  the  view  all  round 
them. 

“ What  do  you  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
stepping  on  shore  and  seeing  what  a reed-cut- 
ter’s  cottage  looks  like  ?”  suggested  young  Ped- 
gift. 

“We  say  yes,  to  be  sure,”  answered  Allan. 
“I  think  our  spirits  have  been  a little  dashed 
by  Mr.  Pentecost’s  illness  and  Mrs.  Pentecost’s 
bag,”  he  added,  in  a whisper  to  Miss  Milroy. 
“ A change  of  this  sort  is  the  very  thing  we 
want  to  set  us  all  going  again.” 

He  and  young  Pedgift  handed  Miss  Milroy 
out  of  the  boat.  The  major  followed.  Mrs. 
Pentecost  sat  immovable  as  the  Egyptian  Sphinx, 
with  her  bag  on  her  knees,  mounting  guard  over 
“ Sammy”  in  the  cabin. 

“We  must  keep  the  fun  agoing,  Sir,”  said 
Allan,  as  he  helped  the  major  over  the  side  of 
the  boat.  “We  haven’t  half  done  yet  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  day.” 

His  voice  seconded  his  hearty  belief  in  his 
own  prediction  to  such  good  purpose  that  even 
Mrs.  Pentecost  heard  him,  and  ominously  shook 
her  head. 

“Ah!”  sighed  the  curate’s  mother.  “If 
you  were  as  old  as  I am,  Mr.  Armadale,  you 
wouldn't  feel  quite  so  sure  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day!” 

So,  in  rebuke  of  the  rashness  of  youth,  spoke 
the  caution  of  age.  The  negative  view  is  noto- 
riously the  safe  view,  all  the  world  over — and  the 
caution  of  age  is,  as  a necessaiy  consequence, 

| generally  in  the  right. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FATE  OR  CHANCE. 


It  was  close  on  six  o’clock  when  Allan  and 
his  friends  left  the  boat;  and  the  evening  influ- 
ence was  creeping  already,  in  its  mystery  and  its 
stillness,  over  the  watery  solitude  of  the  Broads. 

The  shore  in  these  wild  regions  was  not  like 
the  6hore  elsewhere.  Firm  as  it  looked,  the 
garden-ground  in  front  of  the  reed-cutter’s  cot- 
tage was  floating  ground,  that  rose  and  fell  and 
oozed  into  puddles  under  the  pressure  of  the 
foot.  The  boatmen  who  guided  the  visitors 
warned  them  to  keep  the  path,  and  pointed 
through  gaps  in  the  reeds  and  pollards  to 
grassy  places,  on  which  strangers  would  Lave 
walked  confidently,  where  the  crust  of  earth 
was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
child  over  the  un fathomed  depths  of  slime  and 
water  beneath.  The  solitary  cottage,  built  of 
planks,  pitched  black,  stood  on  ground  that  had 
been  steadied  and  strengthened  by  resting  it  on 
piles.  A little  wooden  tower  rose  at  one  end 
of  the  roof  and  served  as  a look-out  post  in  the 
fowling  season.  From  this  elevation  the  eye 
ranged  far  and  wide  over  a wilderness  of  wind- 
ing water  and  lonesome  marsh.  If  the  reed- 
cutter  had  lost  his  boat,  he  would  have  been  as 
completely  isolated  from  all  communication  with 
town  or  village  as  if  his  place  of  abode  had  been 
a light-vessel  instead  of  a cottage.  Neither  be 
nor  his  family  complained  of  their  solitude,  or 
looked  in  any  way  the  rougher  or  the  worse  for 
it.  His  wife  received  the  visitors  hospitably,  in 
a snug  little  room,  with  a strong,  raftered  ceil- 
ing, and  windows  which  looked  like  windows  in 
a cabin  on  board  ship.  His  wife’s  father  told 
stories  of  the  famous  days  when  the  smugglers 
came  up  from  the  sea  at  night,  rowing  through 
the  net-work  of  rivers  with  muffled  oars  till  they 
gained  the  lonely  Broads,  and  sunk  their  spirit- 
casks  in  the  water  far  from  the  coast-guard’s 
reach.  His  wild  little  children  played  at  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  visitors;  and  the  visitors 
ranged  in  and  out  of  the  cottage,  and  round  and 
round  the  morsel  of  firm  earth  on  which  it  stood, 
surprised  and  delighted  by  the  novelty  of  all  they 
saw.  .The  one  person  who  noticed  the  advance 
of  the  evening — the  one  person  who  thought  of 
the  flying  time  and  the  stationary  Pentecosts  in 
the  boat  — was  young  Pedgift.  That  experi-( 
cnced  pilot  of  the  Broads  looked  askance  at  his 
watch,  and  drew  Allan  aside  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

“I  don’t  wish  to  hurry  you,  Mr.  Armadale,” 
said  Pedgift  Junior;  “but  the  time  is  getting 
on,  and  there’s  a lady  in  the  case.” 

“ A lady?”  repeated  Allan. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  rejoined  young  Pedgift.  “A 
lady  from  London;  connected  (if  you’ll  allow 
me  to  jog  your  memory)  with  a pony-chaise  and 
white  harness.” 

* ‘ Good  Heavens,  the  governess ! ” cried  Allan ; 
“why,  we  have  forgotten  all  about  her!” 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,  Sir;  there’s  plenty  of 
time  if  we  only  get  into  the  boat  again.  This 
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is  how  it  stands,  Mr.  Armadale.  We  settled, 
if  you  remember,  to  have  the  gipsy  tea-making 
at  the  next  ‘ Broad’  to  this — Hurle  Mere  ?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Allan.  “Hurle  Mere  is 
the  place  where  my  friend  Midwinter  has  prom- 
ised to  come  and  meet  us.” 

“Hurle  Mere  is  where  the  governess  will  be. 
Sir,  if  your  coachman  follows  my  directions,” 
pursued  young  Pedgift.  “We  have  got  nearly 
an  hour’s  punting  to  do  along  the  twists  and 
turns  of  the  narrow  waters  (which  they  call 
The  Sounds  here)  between  this  Broad  and 
Hurle  Mere ; and  according  to  my  calculations 
we  must  get  on  board  again  in  five  minutes,  if 
we  are  to  bo  in  time  to  meet  the  governess  and 
to  meet  your  friend.” 

“We  mustn’t  miss  my  friend  on  any  ac- 
count,” said  Allan;  “or  the  governess  either, 
of  course.  I’ll  tell  the  major.” 

Major  Milroy  was  at  that  moment  preparing 
to  mount  the  wooden  watch-tower  of  the  cottage 
to  see  the  view.  The  ever-useful  Pedgift  vol- 
unteered to  go  up  with  him,  and  rattle  off  all 
the  necessary  local  explanations  in  half  the  time 
which  the  reed-cutter  would  occupy  in  describing 
his  own  neighborhood  to  a stranger. 

Allan  remained  standing  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tage, more  quiet  and  more  thoughtful  than  usual. 
His  interview  with  young  Pedgift  had  brought 
his  absent  friend  to  his  memory  for  the  first 
time  since  the  picnic  party  had  started.  He 
was  surprised  that  Midwinter,  so  much  in  his 
thoughts  on  all  other  occasions,  should  have 
been  so  long  out  of  his  thoughts  now.  Some- 
thing troubled  him  like  a sense  of  self-reproach 
as  his  mind  reverted  to  the  faithful  friend  at 
home,  toiling  hard  over  the  steward’s  books  in 
his  interests  and  for  his  sake.  “Dear  old  fel- 
low,” thought  Allan,  “I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see 
him  at  the  Mere ; the  day’s  pleasure  won’t  be 
complete  till  he  joins  us!” 

“ Should  I be  right  or  wrong,  Mr.  Armadale, 
if  I guessed  that  you  were  thinking  of  some- 
body?” asked  a voice  softly  behind  him. 

Allan  turned  and  found  the  major’s  daugh- 
ter at  his  side.  Miss  Milroy  (not  unmindful 
of  a certain  tender  interview  which  had  taken 
place  behind  a carriage)  had  noticed  her  ad- 
mirer standing  thoughtfully  by  himself,  and  had 
determined  on  giving  him  another  opportunity 
while  her  father  and  young  Pedgift  were  at  the 
top  of  the  watch-tower. 

“ You  know  every  thing,”  said  Allan,  smiling. 
“ I icas  thinking  of  somebody.” 

Miss  Milroy  stole  a glance  at  him — a glance 
of  gentle  encouragement.  There  should  be  but 
one  human  creature  in  Mr.  Armadale’s  mind 
after  what  had  passed  between  them  that  morn- 
ing! 

“I  have  been  thinking  of  somebody  too,” 
she  said,  half-inviting,  half-repelling  the  com- 
ing avowal.  “If  I tell  you  the  first  letter  of 
my  Somebody’s  name,  will  you  tell  me  the  first 
letter  of  vours  ?” 

“I  will  tell  you  any  thing  you  like,”  rejoined 
Allan  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
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She  still  shrank  coquettishly  from  the  very 
subject  that  she  wanted  to  approach.  “Tell 
me  your  letter  first,”  she  said,  in  low  tones, 
looking  away  from  him. 

Allan  laughed.  “M,”  he  said,  “is  my  first 
letter.” 

She  started  a little.  Strange  that  he  should 
be  thinking  of  her  by  her  surname  instead  of  her 
• Christian  name ; but  it  didn’t  matter  as  long  as  I 
he  was  thinking  of  her. 

“What  is  your  letter?”  asked  Allan. 

She  blushed  and  smiled.  “A — if  you  will 
have  it!”  she  answered,  in  a reluctant  little 
whisper.  She  stole  another  look  at  him,  and 
luxuriously  protracted  her  enjoyment  of  the 
coming  avowal  once  more.  “ How  many  syl- 
lables is  the  name  in?”  she  asked,  drawing  pat- 
terns shyly  on  the  ground  with  the  end  of  her 
parasol. 

No  man  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
sex  would  have  been  rash  enough,  in  Allan’s 
position,  to  tell  her  the  truth.  Allan,  who  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  women’s  natures,  and  who 
told  the  truth  right  and  left  in  all  mortal  emer- 
gencies, answered  as  if  he  had  been  under  ex- 
amination in  a court  of  justice. 

“ It’s  a name  in  three  syllables,”  he  said. 

“ Miss  Milroy’s  downcast  eyes  flashed  up  at 
him  like  lightning.  “ Three !”  she  repeated,  in 
the  blankest  astonishment. 

Allan  was  too  inveterately  straightforward  to 
take  the  warning  even  now.  “I’m  not  strong 
at  my  spelling,  I know,”  he  said,  with  his  easy, 
light-fiearted  laugh.  “But  I don’t  think  I'm 
wrong  in  calling  Midwinter  a name  in  three 
syllables.  I was  thinking  of  my  friend — but 
never  mind  my  thoughts.  Tell  me  who  A is — 
tell  me  who  you  were  thinking  of?” 

“ Of  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  Mr.  Ar-  I 
madale,  and  I beg  positively  to  inform  you  of 
nothing  more!” 

With  that  annihilating  answer  the  major’s 
daughter  put  up  her  parasol  and  walked  back  1 
by  herself  to  the  boat. 

Allan  stood  petrified  with  amazement.  If 
Miss  Milroy  had  actually  boxed  his  ears  (and  ; 
there  is  no  denying  that  she  had  privately  longed  ! 
to  devote  her  hand  to  that  purpose)  he  would 
hardly  have  felt  more  bewildered  than  he  felt 
now.  “What  on  earth  have  I done?”  he  ask- 
ed himself,  helplessly,  as  the  major  and  young< 
Pedgift  joined  him,  and  the  three  walked  down 
together  to  the  water-side.  “I  wonder  what 
she’ll  say  to  me  next?” 

She  said  absolutely  nothing;  she  never  so 
much  as  looked  at  Allan  when  he  took  his  place 
in  the  boat.  There  she  sat,  with  her  eyes  and 
her  complexion  both  much  brighter  than  usual, 
taking  the  deepest  interest  in  the  curate’s  prog- 
ress toward  recovery ; in  the  state  of  Mrs.  Pen- 
tecost’s spirits;  in  Pedgift  Junior  (for  whom 
she  ostentatiously  made  room  enough  to  let  him 
sit  beside  her);  in  the  scenery  and  the  reed- 
cutter’s  cottage;  in  every  body  and  every  thing 
but  Allan — whom  she  would  have  married  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  five  minutes  since.  “ Til 
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| never  forgive  him,”  thought  the  major’s  daugh- 
ter. “To  be  thinking  of  that  ill-bred  wretch 
when  I was  thinking  of  him  ! and  to  make  me  all 
but  confess  it  before  I found  him  out ! Thank 
Heaven  Mr.  Pedgiflt’s  in  the  boat!” 

In  this  frame  of  mind  Miss  Neelie  applied 
herself  forthwith  to  the  fascination  of  Pedgift 
and  the  discomfiture  of  Allan.  “ Oh,  Mr.  Ped- 
gift, how  extremely  clever  and  kind  of  you  to 
think  of  showing  us  that  sweet  cottage ! Lone- 
ly, Mr.  Armadale?  I don’t  think  it’s  lonely  at 
all;  I should  like  of  all  things  to  live  there. 
What  would  this  picnic  have  been  without  you, 
Mr.  Pedgift;  you  can't  think  how  I have  en- 
joyed it  since  we  got  into  the  boat.  Cool,  Mr. 
Armadale?  What  can  you  possibly  mean  by 
saying  it’s  cool  ? It’s  the  warmest  evening  we've 
had  this  summer.  And  the  music,  Mr.  Pedgift ; 
how  nice  it  was  of  you  to  bring  your  concertina! 
I wonder  if  I could  accompany  you  on  the  pia- 
no? I should  so  like  to  try!  Oh  yes,  Mr. 
Armadale,  no  doubt  you  meant  to  do  something 
musical  too,  and  I dare  say  you  sing  veiy  well 
when  you  know  the  words ; but,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I always  did  and  always  shall  hate  Moore’s 
Melodies!” 

•Thus,  with  merciless  dexterity  and  manipu- 
lation, did  Miss  Milroy  work  that  sharpest  fe- 
male weapon  of  offense,  the  tongue ; and  thus 
she  would  have  used  it  for  some  time  longer,  if 
Allan  had  only  shown  the  necessary  jealousy, 
or  if  Pedgift  had  only  afforded  the  necessary 
encouragement.  But  adverse  fortune  had  de- 
creed that  she  should  select  for  her  victims  two 
men  essentially  unassailable  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. Allan  was  too  innocent  of  all 
knowledge  of  female  subtleties  and  susceptibil- 
ities to  understand  any  thing  except  that  the 
charming  Neelie  was  unreasonably  out  of  tem- 
per with  him  without  the  slightest  cause.  The 
wary  Pedgift,  as  became  one  of  the  quick-witted 
youth  of  the  present  generation,  submitted  to 
female  influence,  with  his  eye  fixed  immovably 
all  the  time  on  his  own  interests.  Many  a young 
man  of  the  past  generation,  who  was  no  fool, 
has  sacrificed  every  thing  for  love.  Not  one 
young  man  in  ten  thousand  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, except  the  fools,  has  sacrificed  a half- 
penny. The  daughters  of  Eve  still  rise  to  the 
height  of  their  mothers'  merits,  and  drop  to  the 
depth  of  their  mothers’  faults.  But  the  sons  of 
Adam,  in  these  latter  days,  are  men  who  would 
have  handed  the  famous  apple  back  with  a bow, 
and  a “Thanks,  no;  it  might  get  me  into  a 
scrape.”  When  Allan — surprised  and  disap- 
pointed— moved  away  out  of  Miss  Milroy's 
reach  to  the  forward  part  of  the  boat,  Pedgift 
! Junior  rose  and  followed  him.  “You’re  a very 
nice  girl,”  thought  this  shrewd  and  sensible 
young  man ; “ but  a client’s  a client ; and  I am 
sorry  to  inform  you,  Miss,  it  won’t  do.”  He 
set  himself  at  once  to  rouse  Allan’s  spirits  by 
diverting  his  attention  to  a new  subject.  There 
was  to  be  a regatta  that  autumn  on  one  of  the 
| Broads,  and  his  client’s  opinion  as  a yachtsman 
' might  be  valuable  to  the  committee. 
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41  Something  new,  I should  think,  to  you, 
Sir,  in  a sailing-match  on  fresh  water?11  he 
said,  in  his  most  ingratiatory  manner. 

And  Allan,  instantly  interested,  answered, 
44  Quite  new.  Do  tell  me  about  it !” 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  party,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  boat,  they  were  in  a fair  way  to  confirm 
Mrs.  Pentecost’s  doubts  whether  the  hilarity  of 
the  picnic  would  last  the  day  out.  Poor  Neelie’s 
natural  feeling  of  irritation  under  the  disap- 
pointment which  Allan’s  awkwardness  had  in- 
dicted on  her  was  now  exasperated  into  silent 
and  settled  resentment  by  her  own  keen  sense 
of  humiliation  and  defeat. 

The  major  had  relapsed  into  his  habitually 
dreamy,  absent  manner ; his  mind  was  turning 
monotonously  with  the  wheels  of  his  clock.  The 
curate  still  secluded  his  indigestion  from  public 
view  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  cabin ; and 
the  curate  s mother,  with  a second  dose  ready  at 
a moment’s  notice,  sat  on  guard  at  the  door. 
Women  of  Mrs.  Pentecost’s  age  and  character 
generally  enjoy  their  own  bad  spirits.  44  This,” 
sighed  the  old  lady,  wagging  her  head  with  a 
smile  of  sour  satisfaction,  4 4 is  what  you  call  a 
day’s  pleasure,  is  it?  Ah,  what  fools  we  all 
were  to  leave  our  comfortable  homes!” 

Meanwhile  the  boat  floated  smoothly  along 
the  windings  of  the  watery  labyrinth  which  lay 
between  the  two  Broads.  The  view  on  either 
side  was  now  limited  to  nothing  but  interraina-  j 
ble  rows  of  reeds.  Not  a sound  was  heard,  far 
or  near ; not  so  much  as  a glimpse  of  cultivated 
or  inhabited  land  appeared  any  where.  44  A 
trifle  dreary  hereabouts,  Mr.  Armadale,”  said 
the  ever-cheerful  Pedgift.  44  But  we  are  just 
out  of  it  now.  Look  ahead,  Sir  1 Here  we  are 
at  Hurle  Mere.” 

The  reeds  opened  back  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  left,  and  the  boat  glided  suddenly  into  the 
wide  circle  of  a pool.  Round  the  nearer  half  of 
the  circle  the  eternal  reeds  still  fringed  the 
margin  of  the  water.  Round  the  farther  half 
the  land  appeared  again — here,  rolling  back 
from  the  pool  in  desolate  sand-hills;  there, 
rising  above  it  in  a sweep  of  grassy  shore.  At 
one  point  the  ground  was  occupied  by  a planta- 
tion, and  at  another  by  the  outbuildings  of  a 
lonely  old  red-brick  house,  with  a strip  of  by- 
road near,  that  skirted  the  garden-wall  and 
ended  at  the  pool.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
clear  heaven,  and  the  water,  where  the  sun’s  re- 
flection failed  to  tinge  it,  was  beginning  to  look 
blaok  and  cold.  The  solitude  that  had  been 
soothing  the  silence  that  had  fell  like  an  en- 
chantment on  the  other  Broad  in  the  day’s  vig- 
orous prime,  was  a solitude  that  saddened  here 
— a silence  that  struck  cold,  in  the  stillness  and 
melancholy  of  the  day’s  decline. 

The  course  of  the  boat  was  directed  across 
the  Mere  to*  a creek  in  the  grassy  shore.  One 
or  two  of  the  little  flat-bottomed  punts  pecaliar 
to  the  Broads  lay  in  the  creek ; and  the  reed- 
cutters  to  whom  the  punts  belonged,  surprised 
at  the  appearance  of  strangers,  came  ont,  staring 
silently,  from  behind  an  angle  of  the  old  garden- 


wall.  Not  another  sign  of  life  was  visible  any 
where.  No  pony-chaise  had  been  seen  by  the 
reed-cutters ; no  stranger,  either  man  or  woman, 
had  approached  the  shores  of  Hurle  Mere  that 
day. 

Young  Pedgift  took  another  look  at  his  watch, 
and  addressed  himself  to  Miss  Milroy.  44  You 
may,  or  may  not,  see  the  governess  when  you 
get  back  to  Thorpe-Ambrose,”  he  said;  44 but 
as  the  time  stands  now  you  won’t  see  her  here. 
You  know  best,  Mr.  Armadale,”  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Allan,  44  whether  your  friend  is  to  be  de- 
pended on  to  keep  his  appointment  ?” 

44 1 am  certain  he  is  to  be  depended  on,”  re- 
plied Allan,  looking  about  him  in  unconcealed 
disappointment  at  Midwinter’s  absence. 

44  Very  good,”  pursued  Pedgift  Junior.  44  If 
we  light  the  fire  for  our  gipsy  tea-making  on  the 
open  ground  there,  your  friend  may  find  us  out, 
Sir,  by  the  smoke.  That’s  the  Indian  dodge 
for  picking  up  a lost  man  on  the  prairie,  Miss 
Milroy  — and  it’s  pretty  nearly  wild  enough 
(isn’t  it?)  to  be  a prairie  here !” 

There  are  some  temptations  — principally 
those  of  the  smaller  kind — which  it  is  not  in 
the  defensive  capacity  of  human  nature  to  resist. 
The  temptation  to  direct  the  whole  force  of  her  in- 
fluence, as  the  one  young  lady  of  the  party,  toward 
the  instant  overthrow  of  Allan’s  arrangement 
for  meeting  his  friend,  was  too  much  for  the 
major’s  daughter.  She  turned  on  the  smiling 
Pedgift  with  a look  which  ought  to  have  over- 
whelmed him.  But  who  ever  overwhelmed  a 
solicitor? 

44 1 think  it’s  the  most  lonely,  dreary,  hideous 
place  I ever  saw  in  my  life !”  said  Miss  Neelie. 
44  If  you  insist  on  making  tea  here,  Mr.  Ped- 
gift, don’t  make  any  for  me.  No!  I shall  stop 
in  the  boat ; and  though  I am  absolutely  dying 
with  thirst,  I shall  touch  nothing  till  we  get 
back  again  to  the  other  Broad !” 

The  major  opened  his  lips  to  remonstrate. 
To  his  daughter’s  infinite  delight  Mrs.  Pente- 
cost rose  from  her  seat  before  he  could  say  a 
word,  and,  after  surveying  the  whole  landward 
prospect,  and  seeing  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
vehicle  any  where,  asked  indignantly  whether 
they  were  going  all  the  way  back  again  to  the 
place  where  they  had  left  the  carnages  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  On  ascertaining  that  this 
was,  in  fact,  the  arrangement  proposed;  and 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  car- 
riages could  not  have  been  ordered  round  to 
Hurle  Mere  without,  in  the  first  instance,  send- 
ing them  the  whole  of  the  way  back  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  Mrs.  Pentecost  (speaking  in  her  son’s 
interests)  instantly  declared  that  no  earthly 
power  should  induce  her  to  be  out  on  the  water 
after  dark.  “Call  me  a boat?”  cried  the  old 
lady,  in  great  agitation.  “Wherever  there’s 
water  there’s  a night  mist,  and  wherever  there’s 
a night  mist  my  son  Samuel  catches  cold. 
Don’t  talk  to  me  about  your  mopnlight  and  your 
tea-making — you’re  all  mad!  Hi!  you  two 
men  there ! ” cried  Mrs.  Pentecost,  hailing  the 
silent  reed-cutters  on  shore.  44  Sixpence  apiece 
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for  yon,  if  yon'll  take  me  and  my  son  back  in 
your  boat !” 

Before  young  Pedgift  could  interfere  Allan 
himself  settled  the  difficulty  this  time  with  per- 
fect patience  and  good  temper. 

“ I can't  think,  Mrs.  Pentecost,  of  your  going 
back  in  any  boat  but  the  boat  you  have  come  out 
in,”  he  said.  “There  is  not  the  least  need  (as 
you  and  Miss  Milroy  don’t  like  the  place)  for  any 
body  to  go  on  shore  here  but  me.  I must  go  on 
shore;  my  friend  Midwinter  never  broke  his 
promise  to  me  yet ; and  I can’t  consent  to  leave 
Hurle  Mere  as  long  as  there’s  a chance  of  his 
keeping  his  appointment.  But  there’s  not  the 
least  reason  in  the  world  why  I should  stand  in 
the  way  on  that  account.  You  have  the  major 
and  Mr.  Pedgift  to  take  care  of  you ; and  you 
can  get  back  to  the  carriages  before  dark,  if  you 
go  at  once.  I will  wait  here,  and  give  my  friend 
half  an  hour  more — and  then  I can  follow  you 
in  one  of  the  reed-cutter's  boats.  ” 

“ That’s  the  most  sensible  thing,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale, you’ve  said  to-day,”  remarked  Mrs.  Pente- 
cost, seating  herself  again  in  a violent  hurry. 
“Tell  them  to  be  quick!”  cried  the  old  lady, 
shaking  her  fist  at  the  boatmen.  “ Tell  them 
to  be  quick!” 

Allan  gave  the  necessary  directions,  and 
stepped  on  shore.  The  wary  Pedgift  (sticking 
fast  to  his  client)  tried  to  follow. 

“We  can’t  leave  you  here  alone,  Sir,”  he 
said,  protesting  eagerly  in  a whisper.  “Let 
the  major  take  care  of  the  ladies,  and  let  me 
keep  you  company  at  the  Mere.” 

“No,  no!”  said  Allan,  pressing  him  back. 
“They’re  all  in  low  spirits  on  board.  If  you 
want  to  be  of  service  to  me,  stop  like  a good 
fellow  where  you  are,  and  do  your  best  to  keep 
the  thing  going.” 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  the  men  pushed  the 
boat  off  from  the  shore.  The  others  all  waved 
their  hands  in  return  except  the  major’s  daugh- 
ter, who  sat  apart  from  the  rest,  with  her  face 
hidden  under  h§r  parasol.  The  tears  stood  thick 
in  Neelie’s  eyes.  Her  last  angry  feeling  against 
Allan  died  out,  and  her  heart  went  back  to  him 
penitently  the  moment  he  left  the  boat.  “ How 
good  he  is  to  us  all !”  she  thought,  “ and  what 
a wretch  I am ! ” She  got  up  with  every  gen- 
erous impulse  in  her  nature  urging  her  to  make 
atonement  to  him.  She  got  up,  reckless  of  ap- 
pearances, and  looked  after  him  with  eager  eyes 
and  flushed  cheeks,  as  he  Btood  alone  on  the 
shore.  “ Don’t  be  long,  Mr.  Armadale !”  she 
said,  with  a desperate  disregard  of  what  the  rest 
of  the  company  thought  of  her. 

The  boat  was  already  far  out  in  tbe  water, 
and  with  all  Neelie’s  resolution  the  w'ords  were 
spoken  in  a faint  little  voice  which  failed  to 
reach  Allan’s  ears.  The  one  sound  he  heard, 
as  the  boat  gained  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
Mere,  and  disappeared  Blowly  among  the  reeds, 
was  the  sound  of  the  concertina.  The  indefati- 
gable Pedgift  was  keeping  things  going — evi- 
dently under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Pentecost — 
by  performing  a sacred  melody. 


Left  by  himself  Allan  lit  a cigar  and  took  a 
turn  backward  and  forward  on  the  shore.  “ She 
might  have  said  a word  to  me  at  parting!”  he 
thought.  “ I’ve  done  every  thing  for  the  best ; 
I've  as  good  as  told  her  how  fond  of  her  I am, 
and  this  is  the  way  she  treats  me !”  He  stopped, 
and  stood  looking  absently  at  the  sinking  sun 
and  the  fast-darkening  waters  of  the  Mere.  Some 
inscrutable  influence  in  the  scene  forced  its  way 
steadily  into  his  mind,  and  diverted  bis  thoughts 
from  Miss  Milroy  to  his  absent  friend.  He  start- 
ed, and  looked  about  him. 

The  reed-cutters  had  gone  back  to  their  re- 
treat behind  the  angle  of  the  wall,  not  a living 
creature  was  visible,  not  a sound  rose  any  where 
along  the  dreary  shore.  Even  Allan’s  spirits 
began  to  get  depressed.  It  was  nearly  an  hour 
after  the  time  when  Midwinter  had  promised  to 
be  at  Hurle  Mere.  He  had  himself  arranged  to 
walk  to  the  pool  (with  a stable-boy  from  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  as  his  guide),  by  lanes  and  foot-paths 
which  shortened  the  distance  by  the  road.  The 
boy  knew  the  country  well,  and  Midwinter  was  ha- 
bitually punctual  at  all  his  appointments.  Had 
any  thing  gone  wrong  at  Thorpc-Ambrose?  Had  . 
some  accident  happened  on  the  way  ? Determ- 
ined to  remain  no  longer  doubting  and  idling 
by  himself,  Allan  made  up  his  mind  to  walk 
inland  from  the  Mere,  on  the  chance  of  meeting 
his  friend.  He  went  round  at  once  to  the  angle 
in  the  wall,  and  asked  one  of  the  reed-cutters  to 
show  him  the  foot-path  to  Thorpe- Ambrose. 

The  man  led  him  away  from  the  road,  and 
pointed  to  a barely-perceptible  break  in  the  out- 
er trees  of  the  plantation.  After  pausing  for 
one  more  useless  look  round  him,  Allan  turn- 
ed his  back  on  the  Mere  and  made  for  the 
trees. 

For  a few  paces  the  path  ran  straight  through 
the  plantation.  Thence  it  took  a sudden  turn 
through  the  thickening  trees — and  the  water  and 
the  open  country  became  both  lost  to  view.  Al- 
lan steadily  followed  the  grassy  track  before  him, 
seeing  nothing  and  hearing  nothing,  until  he 
came  to  another  winding  of  the  path.  Turn- 
ing in  the  new  direction,  he  saw  dimly  a human 
figure  sitting  alone  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
trees.  Two  steps  nearer  were  enough  to  make 
the  figufe  familiar  to  him.  “Midwinter!”  he 
exclaimed,  in  astonishment.  “This  is  not  the 
place  where  I was  to  meet  you  ! What  are  you 
waiting  for  here?” 

Midwinter  rose  without  answering.  The  even- 
ing dimness  among  the  trees,  which  obscured*his 
face,  made  his  silence  doubly  perplexing. 

Allan  went  on  eagerly  questioning  him.  “Did 
you  come  here  by  yourself?”  he  asked.  “I 
thought  the  boy  was  to  guide  you  ?” 

This  time  Midwinter  answered,  but  in  a 
strangely  reluctant,  irritating  way.  “When 
we  got  as  far  as  these  trees,”  be  srfid,  “I  sent 
the  boy  back.  He  told  roe  I was  close  to  tbe 
place,  and  couldn’t  miss  it.” 

“What  made  you  stop  here  when  he  left 
you?”  reiterated  Allan.  “Why  didn't  you 
walk  on  ?” 
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“ Don’t  despise  me,  Allan,”  answered  the  oth- 
er, “I  hadn’t  the  courage !” 

“Not  the  courage!”  repeated  Allan.  He 
paused  a moment.  “Oh,  I know!”  he  re- 
sumed, putting  his  hand  gayly  on  Midwinter’s 
shoulder.  “You’re  still  shy  of  the  Milroys. 
What  nonsense,  when  I told  you  myself  that 
your  peace  was  made  at  the  cottage!” 

“ I wasn’t  thinking,  Allan,  of  your  friends  at 
the  cottage.  The  truth  is,  I’m  hardly  myself 
to-day.  I am  ill  and  unnerved ; trifles  startle 
me.”  He  stopped,  and  shrunk  away,  under  the 
anxious  scrutiny  of  Allan’s  eyes.  “ If  you  will 
have  it,”  he  burst  out  abruptly,  “ the  horror  of 
that  night  on  board  the  Wreck  has  got  me  again ; 
there’s  a dreadful  oppression  on  my  head ; there’s 
a dreadful  sinking  at  my  heart — I’m  afraid  of 
something  happening  to  us,  if  we  don’t  part  be- 
fore the  day  is  out.  I can’t  break  my  promise 
to  you ; for  God’s  sake  release  me  from  it,  and 
let  me  go  back  ?” 

Remonstrance,  to  any  one  who  knew  Mid- 
winter, was  plainly  useless  at  that  moment. 
Allan  humored  him.  “Come  out  of  this  dark, 
. airless  place,”  he  said;  “and  we’ll  talk  about 
it.  The  water  and  the  open  sky  are  within  a 
stone’s-throw  of  us.  I hate  a wood  in  the  even- 
ing— it  even  gives  me  the  horrors.  You  have 
been  working  too  hard  over  the  steward’s  books. 
Come  and  breathe  freely  in  the  blessed  open 
air.” 

Midwinter  stopped,  considered  for  a moment, 
and  suddenly  submitted. 

“You’re  right,”  he  said,  “and  I’m  wrong, 
as  usual.  I’m  wasting  time  and  distressing 
you  to  no  purpose.  What  folly  to  ask  you  to 
let  me  go  back ! Suppose  you  had  said  yes  ?” 

“Well?”  asked  Allan. 

“Well,”  repeated  Midwinter,  “something 
would  have  happened  at  the  first  step  to  stop 
me — that’s  all.  Come  on.” 

They  walked  together  in  silence  on  the  way 
to  the  Mere. 

At  the  last  turn  in  the  path  Allan’s  cigar 
went  out.  While  he  stopped  to  light  it  again 
Midwinter  walked  on  before  him,  and  was  the 
first  to  come  in  sight  of  the  open  ground. 

Allan  had  just  kindled  the  match,  when,  to 
* his  surprise,  his  friend  came  back  to  him  round 
the  turn  in  the  path.  There  was  light  enough 
to  show  objects  more  clearly  in  this  part  of  the 
plantation.  The  match,  as  Midwinter  faced 
him,  dropped  on  that  instant  from  Allan’s  hand. 

“ Good  God !”  he  cried,  starting  back,  “you 
look  as  you  looked  on  board  the  Wreck !” 

Midwinter  held  up  his  hand  for  silence.  He 
spoke  with  his  wild  eyes  riveted  on  Allan’s  face, 
with  his  white  lips  close  at  Allan’s  ear. 

“ You  remember  how  I looked,  ” he  answered, 
in  a whisper.  “ Do  you  remember  what  I sqid 
when  you  and  the  doctor  were  talking  of  the 
Dream  ?” 

“I  have  forgotten  the  Dream,”  said  Allan. 

As  he  made  that  answer  Midwinter  took  his 
hand  and  led  him  round  the  last  turn  in  the 
path. 


“Do  you  remember  it  now?”  he  asked,  and 
pointed  to  the  Mere. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  cloudless  west- 
ward heaven.  The  waters  of  the  Mere  lay  be- 
neath, tinged  red  by  the  dying  light.  The  open 
country  stretched  away,  darkening  drearily  al- 
ready on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  And  on 
the  near  margin  of  the  pool,  where  all  had  been 
solitude  before,  there  now  stood,  fronting  the 
sunset,  the  figure  of  a Woman. 

The  two  Armadales  stood  together  in  silence, 
and  looked  at  the  lonely  figure  and  the  dreary 
view. 

Midwinter  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“Your  own  eyes  have  seen  it,”  he  said. 
“ Now  look  at  your  own  words.” 

He  opened  the  narrative  of  the  Dream  and 
held  it  under  Allan's  eyes.  His  finger  pointed 
to  the  lines  which  recorded  the  firat  Vision ; his 
voice,  sinking  lower  and  lower,  repeated  the 
words : 

“The  sense  came  to  me  of  being  left  alone 
in  the  darkness. 

“ I waited. 

“ The  darkness  opened  and  showed  me  the 
vision — as  in  a picture — of  a broad,  lonely  pool, 
surrounded  by  open  ground.  Above  the  far- 
ther margin  of  the  pool  I saw  the  cloudless 
western  sky,  red  with  the  light  of  sunset 

“ On  the  near  mai^in  of  the  pool  there  stood 
the  Shadow  of  a Woman.” 

He  ceased,  and  let  the  hand  which  held  the 
manuscript  drop  to  his  side.  The  other  hand 
pointed  to  the  lonely  figure,  standing  with  its 
back  turned  on  them,  fronting  the  setting  sun. 

“There,”  he  said,  “ stands  the  living  Woman, 
in  the  Shadow’s  place ! There  speaks  the  first 
of  the  dream-warnings  to  you  and  to  me ! Let 
the  future  time  find  us  still  together — and  the 
second  figure  that  stands  in  the  Shadow’s  place 
will  be  Mine.” 

Even  Allan  was  silenced  by  the  terrible  cer- 
tainty of  conviction  with  which  he  spoke. 

In  the  pause  that  followed  the  figure  at  the 
pool  moved,  and  walked  slowly  away  round  the 
margin  of  the  shore.  Allan  stepped  out  beyond 
the  lost  of  the  trees,  and  gained  a wider  view 
of  the  open  ground.  The  first  object  that  met 
his  eyes  was  the  pony-chaise  from  Thorpe-Am- 
brose. 

He  turned  back  to  Midwinter  with  a laugh 
of  relief.  “ What  nonsense  have  you  been  talk- 
ing?” he  said.  “And  what  nonsense  have  I 
been  listening  to?  It  is  the  governess  at  last.” 

Midwinter  made  no  reply.  Allan  took  him 
by  the  arm  and  tried  to  lead  him  on.  He  re- 
leased himself  suddenly,  and  seized  Allan  with 
both  hands — holding  him  back  from  the  figure 
at  the  pool  as  he  had  held  him  back  from  the 
cabin-door  on  the  deck  of  the  timber  ship.  Once 
again  the  effort  was  in  vain.  Once  again  Allan 
broke  away  as  easily  as  he  had  broken  away  in 
the  past  time. 

“One  of  us  must  speak  to  her,”  he  said. 
“And  if  you  won't,  I will.” 

He  had  only  advanced  a few  steps  toward  the 
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Mere  when  he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  a 
voice  faintly  calling  after  him,  once  and  once 
only,  the  word  Farewell.  He  stopped,  with  a 
feeling  of  uneasy  surprise,  and  looked  round. 

44  Was  that  you,  Midwinter?”  he  asked. 

There  was  no  answer.  After  hesitating  a 
moment  more  Allan  returned  to  the  plantation. 
Midwinter  was  gone. 

He  looked  back  at  the  pool,  doubtful  in  the 
new  emergency  what  to  do  next.  The  lonely 
figure  had  altered  its  course  in  the  interval : it 
had  turned  and  was  advancing  toward  the  trees. 
Allan  had  been  evidently  either  heard  or  seen. 
It  was  impossible  to  leave  a woman  unbefriend- 
cd  in  that  helpless  position  and  in  that  solitary 
place.  For  the  second  time  Allan  went  out 
from  the  trees  to  meet  her.  ' 

As  he  came  within  sight  of  her  face  he 
stopped  in  ungovernable  astonishment.  The 
sudden  revelation  of  her  beauty,  as  she  smiled 
and  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  suspended  the 
movement  in  his  limbs  and  the  words  on  his 
lips.  A vague  doubt  beset  him  whether  it  was 
the  governess  after  all. 

He  roused  himself;  and,  advancing  a few 
paces,  mentioned  his  name.  “ May  I ask,”  he 
added,  “if  I have  the  pleasure — ” 

The  lady  met  him  easily  and  gracefully  half- 
way. 

“ Major  Milroy’s  governess,”  she  said.  44  Miss 
Gwilt.” 


GULL’S  BLUFF. 

CAPTAIN  SWITZEL  found  the  hero  of  this 
story  on  a wreck  which  he  met  floating  over 
the  Atlantic,  in  company  with  a howling  dog, 
and  a few  fowls,  still  alive  and  imprisoned  in  a 
basket-like  coop,  which  had  become  immovably 
jammed  in  the  gangway  as  it  was  on  the  point 
of  rolling  overboard. 

“It  is  a Danish  brig,”  said  Captain  Switzel 
when  he  boarded  the  hulk.  4 ^ Where  do  you 
hail  from,  youngster  ?” 

For  answer  our  hero,  a boy,  seized  the  dog 
by  the  neck  and  turned  a somersault  with  him 
into  the  Captain’s  boat. 

“ He  can’t  talk  any  thing  but  lingo,”  said  one 
of  the  oarsmen,  making  room  for  him,  “ and  he’s 
most  a-perished ; his  lips  are  cracked  open  and 
black  as  whale  skin.” 

Captain  Switzel  hastily  investigated  the  hold, 
which  contained  grain,  and  then  ordered  his  men 
to  pull  back  to  bis  vessel. 

“I  have  only  caught  a Tartar  ffcr  my  pains,” 
he  remarked,  giving  the  boy  a sideway  look. 

“A  human  being,  Cap’n,  is  a human  being,” 
said  the  oarsman  who  had  just  spoken. 

“He’s  a foreigner,”  was  the  reply.  “For- 
eigners that  I’ve  come  across  in  all  the  ports  I 
ever  sailed  into  have  proved  rascals.” 

“ Blast  such  rheterick  as  this  ’ere !”  muttered 
a red-shirted  young  fellow  near  the  boy.  44  The 
Cap’n  is  an  old  bacheldor,  and  has  no  more  feel- 
in’  than  an  ostrich’s  egg,  and  don’t  know  human 
natur  either.  " 


The  boy  looked  about  him,  aware  that  he  was 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  rough  men  who  had 
risen  from  the  rough  sea  for  his  salvation,  but 
said  nothing  till  the  boat  ground  against  the 
hull  of  Captain  Switzel’s  Indiaman.  Somebody 
gave  him  a rude  hoist,  which  landed  him  on 
the  deck ; then  he  looked  down  into  the  boat 
and  called,  in  a faint,  hoarse  voice,  “ Dag!” 

The  dog  was  tossed  up ; but  before  the  boat 
was  hoisted  the  boy  had  fallen  in  a heap,  face, 
hands,  and  feet  together,  as  if  the  motives  which 
had  hitherto  kept  them  separate  and  individual 
members  had  vanished.  Captain  Switzel  picked 
him  up  as  if  he  had  been  a bunch  of  oakum,  and 
carried  him  below.  In  a few  days  he  reappear- 
ed on  deck,  a handsome,  yellow-haired  Scandi- 
navian, dressed  in  a suit  from  the  slop  chest, 
with  a man’s  dirk  in  his  leather  belt.  Having 
made  the  impression  upon  the  crew  that  his 
name  was  “ Lorson,”  he  wisely  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt of  talking  in  his  own  language,  except  to 
his  dog,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Captain  Switzel’s  English,  which  was  not  as 
pure  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been 
mixed  with  an  idiom  derived  from  a Dutch 
grandfather;  for,  in  spite  of  the  Captain’s  con- 
tempt for  foreigners,  this  remote  relative  was 
born  in  Amsterdam,  though  he  had  recently 
been  buried  as  an  American  veteran  of  the  War 
of  1812. 

Captain  Switzel  was  outward-bound  when  he 
rescued  Lorson  from  the  jaws  of  the  sea ; upon 
this  fact,  perhaps,  depended  the  consequences 
of  the  lives  of  both.  The  Captain  staying  too 
long  on  the  shores  of  Sumatra,  weighing  pepper 
and  cheating  the  natives,  caught  the  coast  fever, 
and  sailed  away  with  it  seething  in  his  blood, 
together  with  a splendid  cargo.  A terrible  calm 
befell  the  ship  before  his  fever  reached  its  height. 
As  the  crew  said,  the  water  rotted — the  horror 
of  creation  was  visible  in  its  viscid  depths.  All 
that  the  crew  saw — the  breeding,  formless,  float- 
ing monsters — the  Captain  felt  in  his  brain,  and 
at  last  his  reason  fled.  The  mate  had  dosed  him 
from  the  crude  medicine  chest  and  bled  him  in 
vain ; nothing  remained  to  be  done,  the  mate 
concluded,  but  to  lash  the  patient  in  his  berth 
and  leave  him.  Lorson  cut  the  lashings  and 
pledged  his  word  to  the  mate  that  the  sick  man 
should  do  no  mischief  above  or  below.  By  a 
serene,  active  care,  a patient,  acute  watchful- 
ness, the  Captain  was  brought  back  to  the  con- 
fines of  reason  and  convalescence. 

The  day  he  reassumed  the  command  the  Cap- 
tain christened  the  boy  to  whom  he  owed  his 
life,  as  his  adopted  son,  by  breaking  a bottle  of 
wine  over  his  head,  and  declaring  that  his  name 
was  Lorson  Switzel.  The  young  sailor  men- 
tioned before,  who  was  of  a romantic  turn,  af- 
firmed that  this  time  the  44  Cap’n’s  rheterick” 
was  all  right,  and  congratulated  Lorson  upon 
having  a father  fall  to  him  with  plenty  of  rocks. 

When  the  ship  arrived  in  Selhaven,  its  des- 
tination and  the  Captain’s  home,  he  made  ar- 
rangements immediately  with  the  preceptor  of 
the  Selhaven  Academy,  by  which  Lorson  en- 
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tered  into  his  family  as  a boarder,  and  into  the 
Academy  as  a pupil.  With  injunctions  on  the 
part  of  the  Captain,  and  tears  on  the  part  of 
Lorson,  they  separated,  one  to  go  to  Calcutta, 
and  the  other  to  go  through  the  gates  of  knowl- 
edge which  stood  uninvitingly  open. 

In  eighteen  months  the  Captain  returned  to 
find  his  adopted  son  as  tall  as  himself,  more 
bashful,  and  not  very  learned.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  long  period  of  the  Captain’s  sea- 
faring life — for  he  was  now  thirty-five — he  felt 
tempted  to  remain  on  shore.  He  yielded  to 
that  temptation  and  another;  for  during  the 
year  he  remained  at  home  he  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  a girl  sixteen  years  old,  whose  oc- 
cupation was  that  of  a dress-maker,  and  whose 
position  that  of  an  orphan.  She  was  making  a 
dress  for  the  preceptor’s  wife  when  he  first  saw 
her,  as  he  happened  to  pall  at  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  chatting  with  Lorson.  Heobserved  her 
closely  from  behind  his  cigar,  and  asked  Lorson 
where  she  came  from  and  who  were  her  relatives. 

“Oh,  Mary  Hoyle !”  Lorson  replied,  careless- 
ly ; “ she  came  from  nowhere,  as  I did.  She  was 
in  the  school  last  summer,  paid  her  board  and 
tuition  by  sewing  all  night  for  old  Mrs.  Brock 
and  several  others ; but  she  is  a bad  scholar  for 
all  that.” 

“Pooh!”  replied  the  Captain,  “what  differ- 
ence does  that  make?  She  is  handsome.  I 
am  glad  she  has  no  friends.” 

“ Lorson  smiled,  smoothed  his  peachy  cheek, 
without  comprehending  his  friend's  intention, 
till  he  felt  a nip  on  the  said  cheek,  and  heard 
the  sharp  whisper, 

“ Shall  you  be  jealous  ?*• 

“ She  is  just  my  age,”  Lorson  answered. 

The  Captain  reddened,  and  said,  hastily, 
“ You  will  not  be  obliged  to  call  her  mother.” 

They  both  laughed  then,  and  as  soon  os  Lor- 
son found  an  opportunity  he  told  Mary  that  she 
had  made  a conquest  of  the  Captain,  w'ho  was 
not  an  old  man,  after  ail ! Mary  blushed  at  the 
news,  looked  proudly  at  Lorson,  and  resumed 
her  sewing.  She  allowed  the  Captain,  how- 
ever, at  his  first  approach,  to  perceive  that  her 
inclination  was  favorable  toward  him.  They 
were  married  without  any  courtship,  and  the 
honey-moon  was  a brief  one,  for  the  bridegroom 
was  under  sailing  orders  at  the  time  of  his  pro- 
posal. Lorson  accompanied  him  on  the  voyage, 
for  it  was  time  for  him  to  commence  the  pro- 
fession intended  for  him  by  his  patron.  The 
voyage  was  not  a happy  one  to  Captain  Switzel ; 
the  sea  had  lost  its  charm.  He  vowed  to  Lor- 
son that,  once  on  dry  land,  he  would  never  lose 
sight  of  it  again ; he  would  select  some  business 
within  reach  of  a post-office  at  least,  and  Lor- 
son, who  was  in  no  danger  of  being  “spliced” 
for  years  to  come,  should  take  his  place  in  the 
ship  as  soon  as  the  owners  would  consent.  At 
home  he  found  Mary  as  much  disgusted  with 
her  life  in  Selhaven  as  be  was  with  his  at  sea. 
Whether  she  had  pined  for  him,  or  whether  she 
missed  the  enjoyment  of  her  labors  and  her 
struggles  with  her  small  gains  as  dress-maker,  or 


was  disappointed  at  not  being  admitted  as  an 
equal  iuto  the  maritime  aristocracy  of  the  old 
town  which  had  a feudal  tenure  on  the  sea,  from 
having  devoted  a long  ancestry  to  all  sorts  of 
crusades  upon  its  domain  between  pole  and  pole, 
she  did  not  confess  to  her  husband ; but  she  en- 
tered into  his  scheme  of  changing  their  manner 
of  living  with  alacrity.  He  cast  about  for  a new 
employment,  and  a new  spot  to  reside  in,  and 
found  them  at  hand.  The  geography  of  the 
country  and  its  resources  were  rendered  by  for- 
tune favorable  to  his  aspirations.  To  the  west, 
outside  of  Selhaven  Bay,  stretched  a range  of 
islands.  He  bought  the  outermost  one  of  the 
range,  a mile  or  so  in  extent,  upon  which  salt- 
works had  been  established  for  years.  Where 
the  island  was  the  widest,  and  the  ground  fiat, 
a house  stood,  which  was  occupied  by  the  owner 
of  the  salt-works,  who  was  glad  to  exchange  his 
property  for  the  Captain's  in  Selhaven.  To 
watch  the  vats,  export  the  salt  therefrom  in 
the  schooner  which  he  added  to  his  purchase 
for  this  purpose,  and  live  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness with  Mary,  was  Captain  Switzel's  intention 
and  desire.  The  sea  winds,  though  they  might 
not  rock  his  habitation,  would  still  give  him 
their  familiar  roar,  and  the  endless  procession 
of  waves  would  pass  before  his  vision,  in  their 
endeavor  to  compass  the  horizon,  as  uninter- 
ruptedly as  when  he  rode  with  them  in  his  ship. 
Vague  pictures  of  freedom,  chickens,  plain  dress- 
es, odd  hours  for  eating  and  sleeping,  and  a 
sense  of  constant  protection,  flitted  in  and  out 
of  Mary's  mind;  and  so  both  were  in  a state  of 
satisfaction.  On  the  day  of  Lorson 's  departure 
in  the  Orizamboy  as  second  mate,  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  island.  From  the  bluff  which 
faced  the  ocean  they  watched  his  sails  vanishing 
with  sunset  below  the  horizon.  “The  deep 
moaned  round  with  many  voices”  as  it  darkened 
in  the  rising  breeze.  The  captain  sighed  with 
the  feeling  which  some  inexorable  association 
gave  him,  when  he  turned  toward  Mary,  and 
took  her  hand  to  walk  homeward.  With  a 
touch  of  homesickness  she  sought  the  room  at 
the  back  of  the  house  nearest  the  Selhaven 
shore,  and  looked  from  the  window  toward  it. 
Its  line  of  deep  woods,  which  hid  the  town,  rose 
firmly  in  the  pale  eastern  sky — self-supporting, 
yet  companionable ; a strip  of  sea,  more  than  a 
mile  in  width,  rippled  softly  between  them  and 
the  white  beach  but  a few  rods  from  where  she 
stood.  A bed  of  sedge  spread  above  it  os  far 
as  the  rail-fence  which  divided  soil  and  sand. 
Her  eyes  traveled  slowly  from  the  woods  across 
the  water,  the  beach,  sand,  and  sedge,  and  rest- 
ed within  the  fence.  The  grass  was  lush  and 
verdant,  she  saw  ; whether  she  could  not  have  a 
garden,  was  the  thought  which  impelled  her  out 
of  doors  again,  and  which  made  her  forget  Lor- 
son. She  discovered  a primrose-bush  full  of 
buds  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  on  the  other 
a squat,  sturdy,  lilac -bush,  with  mound- like 
fortifications  of  mould  about  its  roots.  With 
these  discoveries  she  interrupted  the  tranquil 
smoke  of  the  Captain's  cigar,  and  their  discourse 
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the  first  evening  concerned  a garden  and  the 
improvement  of  the  salt  farm.  Mary  obliter- 
ated the  old  name  of  the  island,  “Gull’s  Bluff, ” 
and  renamed  it  “Crusoe,”  inasmuch  ns  there 
was  no  resemblance  to  that  ingenious  navigator’s 
retreat — not  even  in  the  point  of  solitude,  for 
the  Captain  had  with  him  a hired  man  and  a boy; 
and  she  had  taken  into  her  service  Katy  Brown, 
a sailor’s  widow,  who  had  been  long  befriended 
by  the  Switzels.  Lorson,  tossing  round  half  the 
world,  pushing  in  and  out  its  great  commercial 
ports,  with  “ the  hopes  that  make  us  men,”  felt 
upon  his  return,  during  the  second  summer 
of  their  abode  at  Crusoe,  as  if  he  had  gone  into 
a pre-natal  state — the  dim,  early  dawn  of  a life 
which  could  hut  usher  a dim,  late  twilight,  and 
so  vanish  without  leaving  a vestige.  He  saw, 
however,  that  they  possessed  the  sedate  content 
which  fills  tlie  mind  of  those  who  have  volun- 
tarily gone  adrift  from  society,  yet  who  people 
a solitary  life  with  the  habits  of  civilization. 
Captain  Switzel  enjoyed  his  trips  to  Selhaven, 
where  he  realized  the  profits  of  his  salt  harvest. 
Walking  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  and  com- 
manding his  crew  of  a man  and  a boy,  he  tasted 
a safe  reminiscence  of  his  former  cruisings  in 
distant  seas;  and  his  bargains  on  the  main 
land  still  connected  him  with  a business  frater- 
nity. Mary  also  varied  the  monotony  of  her 
existence  by  going  to  Selhaven  occasionally  to 
attend  church,  to  shop,  or  to  visit  her  early 
friend,  the  preceptor’s  wife.  The  merit  of  every 
visit,  in  her  estimation,  was  that  something  was 
added  to  her  stock  of  home-contentment — a new 
degree  of  comparison,  if  nothing  less;  a new 
pattern,  if  nothing  more — which  served  to  em- 
ploy her  thoughts  and  time.  The  industriously- 
inclined  may  be  always  busy,  and  the  Captain 
was  as  busy  in  his  domain  as  a cabinet  minister 
ever  was  in  his,  neither  requiring  men  but  ideas. 
Mary,  on  her  part,  was  as  much  engaged;  so 
entirely,  indeed,  that  she  found  no  time  for  any 
dolct-far-niente  association  with  her  husband. 
The  fact,  however,  was  never  dwelt  upon  by 
either ; it  is  for  the  biographer  only  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  commonplace,  if  he  ventures  at 
all  to  trench  upon  the  lives  of  the  lower  million. 
Nor  did  Lorson  indulge  in  any  abstract  reflec- 
tions concerning  them  ; he  sailed  again  with  an 
impression  so  fixed  of  their  absolute  fitness  for 
the  situation,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  mate- 
rial about  them,  that  only  some  great  shock 
could  have  shaken  his  faith  in  it.  The  winter 
following  his  absence  was  a severe  one,  but  Cap- 
tain Switzel  with  more  than  usual  energy  con- 
fronted it.  He  ran  his  vessel  into  Selhaven,  trip 
after  trip,  without  an  ostensible  reason,  for  he 
carried  no  salt,  and  lingered  about  the  streets 
of  the  town  as  he  never  had  done  when  an  in- 
habitant thereof.  One  day  he  slipped  into  a 
doctor's  office,  and  asked  him  to  explain  some 
curious  feelings  that  had  been  creeping  over 
him  for  several  months.  The  doctor  examined 
him,  and  replied  with  his  finger  on  the  Captain’s 
wrist.  The  reply  contained  the  information 
that  he  probably  would  not  live  many  months. 
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“ My  poor  girl  is  scarcely  twenty,”  was  all 
the  remark  he  made,  attempting  to  count  his 
pulse  himself. 

What  the  cabin  of  his  vessel  witnessed  that 
evening — for  he  put  out  of  the  bay  as  soon  as  he 
got  the  doctor’s  opinion,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  helmsman  bore  away  from  Crusoe, 
not  arriving  there  till  morning — God  only  knew. 
We  hear  of  the  “ strong  man’s  agony,”  some  of 
us  have  felt  it,  but  who  can  describe  it?  He 
appeared  in  the  familiar  room  at  Crusoe,  where 
breakfast  was  preparing,  with  the  simple  re- 
mark that  the  smell  of  the  coffee  that  morning 
was  more  delicious  than  ever.  He  looked  round 
the  walls  with  the  vision  of  his  soul  thongh,  as 
the  martyr  going  to  the  scaffold  clings  with  his 
bodily  vision  to  the  angles  of  the  streets  he 
turns,  and  the  shadows  of  the  buildings  he 
passes  from  forever. 

It  was  not  long  from  this  time  before  the 
faithful  Katy  Brown  perceived  that  he  did  not 
eat  his  allowance,  and  mentioned  the  fact  to 
him  before  Mary.  He  looked  at  her  anxiously 
as  she  met  his  eye,  and  tried  to  hold  her  gaze 
to  his,  but  failed;  her  glance  wandered  over 
him,  and  absorbed  the  atmosphere  he  was  in. 
The  first  unearthly  shadow'  passed  over  her  and 
broke  her  slumbering  consciousness.  He  knew 
it,  and  prayed  as  he  had  never  prayed  for  him- 
self. Then  an  impatient  irritation  took  pos- 
session of  him ; he  cursed  his  luck,  and  wished 
that  Lorson  had  let  him  alone  when  he  had  the 
fever.  None  of  his  emotions  came  to  the  sur- 
face. He  said,  with  a short  laugh,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  rough  whiskers, 

“lam  not  very  well.  In  fact,  I am  not  well 
at  all ; that’s  the  long  and  short  of  it.” 

This  confession,  slight  as  it  was,  shattered 
some  prop  which  had  sustained  him ; lie  failed 
visibly  therefrom,  and  Mary  was  obliged  to  watch 
the  shadow  w hich  daily  grew  into  form  and  sub- 
stance. It  was  strange,  but  it  w'as  true,  that 
the  shadow,  instead  of  drawing  them  together, 
seemed  to  keep  them  apart,  it  was  owing  to 
the  Captain’s  bravery,  who  denied  himself  the 
consolation  of  exacting  the  sweet  suffering  sym- 
pathy which  was  his  right,  and  which  she  might 
have  extended  to  him  of  her  own  will,  if  she 
had  ever  been  taught  to  look  into  the  deeps  of 
being.  She  remained  calm,  rcsjiectful,  habitu- 
ally dutiful.  Once,  tormented  with  pain,  or  a 
mysterious  jealousy,  he  asked  her  if  she  had 
been  happy  with  him.  With  a slight  hesitation, 
as  if  she  were  taking  thought  whether  she  had 
been,  she  answered,  “Yes.” 

“ What  has  made  you  happy,  MaTy  ?” 

“Every  thing,”  she  replied,  promptly,  and 
with  an  air  of  having  spoken  satisfactorily. 

“Just  so — just  it,”  he  said,  bitterly. 

This  was  the  first  and  last  expression  of 
weakness.  The  subject  of  the  future  was  ap- 
proached courageously  and  calmly ; he  con- 
sulted Mary’s  wishes  about  removing  from  the 
island,  but  owned  that  he  hoped  she  w’ould  re- 
main. No  other  spot,  she  replied,  would  be 
home  to  her ; any  shelter  that  she  might  seek 
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could  never  give  her  the  protection,  the  sense 
of  which  she  must  always  feel,  within  the  ring 
of  the  isolating  sea,  and  under  the  roof  they  had 
so  purely  made  sacred  to  themselves.  Might 
he  venture,  then,  to  ask  of  her  a last  favor — that 
she  would  bury  him  on  the  bluff. 

Her  consent  given,  nothing  more  pertaining  to 
any  sentiment,  or  any  thing  relating  to  that 
which  was  to  come,  ever  came  to  be  discussed. 
He  balanced  his  accounts,  and  taught  her  to 
understand  them.  Once  or  twice  they  went  to 
Selhavcn  together,  and  several  times  the  doctor 
visited  them  at  the  island.  Captain  Switzel 
asked  for  medicine,  the  last  visit  he  made,  to 
keep  him  alive  till  Lorson  came,  so  that  he 
might  take  the  boy  by  the  hand  once  more  ; he 
believed  the  dear  fellow  would  feel  hurt  not  to 
find  him  above  ground.  The  doctor  politely 
hoped  that  his  prescriptions  would  prove  suffi- 
ciently efficacious.  The  Captain  gave  one  of 
his  short  laughs,  and  said  that  it  would  make 
little  difference  whether  they  met  or  not ; Lor- 
son  could  understand  what  was  meant,  when 
he  found  himself  owner  of  that  part  of  the  ship 
formerly  his  own — the  meaning  would  be.  that 
he  should  go  on  in  the  career  chosen  for  him. 
The  Captain’s  secret  instructions,  if  instructions 
they  were,  were  placed  in  Lorson’s  little  Chinese 
writing-desk  in  his  bedroom.  Captain  Switzel 
had  also  a private  interview  with  Katy  Brown, 
and  required  a promise  from  her,  which  cost 
him  something,  that  she  would  not  leave  his 
wife,  even  to  make  a visit  in  Selhaven,  for  at 
least  three  years. 

As  the  season  advanced  he  and  Mary  often 
walked  up  to  the  bluff  to  scan  the  passing  sail 
and  discuss  the  probabilities  of  Lorson’s  return. 
It  was  not  to  be.  Before  the  winds  of  autumn 
swept  the  plain  and  waste  of  the  sea  the  kind- 
hearted  Captain  slept  in  the  loam  of  the  bluff, 
to  crumble  with  it  till  the  roar  and  sweep  of  the 
great  Archangel’s  pinions  should  rise  above  the 
roar  and  sweep  of  the  sea  now  encompassing 
him  and  fan  the  Universe  away. 

Mary  wept  the  tears  good  women  weep  when 
their  best  friends  die  — tears  which  neither 
wrinkle  the  brow  nor  the  heart,  but  which  con- 
secrate the  memory.  She  deferred  placing  a 
head-stone  on  the  bluff  till  Lorson  should  return  ; 
she  would  only  have  his  vision  arrested  by  the 
familiar  sight  of  the  white  gulls  flying  round  the 
spot.  But  his  coming  was  long  delayed.  He 
sailed  from  one  foreign  port  to  another,  and  a 
year  passed  before  they  stood  face  to  face,  with 
mournful,  mute  inquiries  in  their  eyes. 

In  the  first  days  there  was  no  diffidence  or  re- 
serve between  them ; life  moved  on  with  a tacit 
reference  to  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  the 
Captain,  which  appeared  to  have  accomplished 
Mary’s  future.  The  topics  which  covered  the 
ground  of  ordinary  affairs  were  discussed  as 
usual,  with  old  Katy  Brown  as  an  auxiliary. 
But  Katy  grew  mysteriously  demonstrative  all 
at  once,  and  it  was  by  her  intervention  that  he 
was  made  to  feel  the  fact  that  Mary  was  a wid- 
ow and  he  a young  unmarried  man.  From  that 


hour  he  lost  his  peace  of  mind.  On  making  the 
discovery  he  went  to  Selhaven  where  his  ship 
was  laid  up  for  repairs  and  spent  a week.  He 
daily  scanned  the  craft  from  keel  to  cross-trees, 
as  if  taking  counsel  with  it,  but  returned  to 
Crusoe  no  wiser  than  when  he  left.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  house  an  impulse  prompted  him 
to  knock  at  the  unused  front-door  and  wait  for 
Mary  to  open  it.  Taking  no  pains  to  account 
for  his  impulse  he  knocked. 

“The  Lord  save  us!”  cried  Katy  Brown, 
“who’s  at  that  door  which  has  not  been  opened 
since  the  Captain  was  carried  out  feet  foremost  ? 
It’s  a pirate  after  Kidd’s  treasure ; it’s  here  some- 
where. Bill  and  Joe  are  down  to  the  vats;  it 
can’t  be  their  fooling?” 

“ I think  the  men  have  come  from  Selhaven 
with  the  head-stone,”  said  Mary,  going  to  the 
door. 

“Why,  Lorson,”  she  said,  sharply,  when  she 
saw  his  tall  figure  filling  the  doorway,  “you 
know  this  door  is  never  locked — not  at  night 
even.” 

“Time  it  was  locked  then,”  he  answered, 
turning  the  key  in  the  rusty  ward  and  passing 
in.  Mary  quietly  unlocked  it  again  and  fol- 
lowed him. 

“ Katy  mentioned  pirates,”  she  said,  “when 
she  heard  you  knock ; did  you  mean  to  suggest 
them  ?” 

“I  guess  Lorson  is  afraid,  or  he  wouldn’t 
have  locked  the  door,”  Katy  remarked. 

“It  would  not  be  a difficult  thing,  Katy,”  he 
said,  “ to  carry  you  oft’  to  the  Isle  of  Palms.” 

He  appeared  to  be  musing  over  the  subject 
till  he  was  called  to  supper.  Early  in  the  even- 
ing Katy  ostentatiously  excused  herself  from  the 
sitting-room,  she  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  an 
early  baking  in  the  oven,  and  Lorson  and  Mary 
were  left  alone.  Mary  was  netting  little  bags 
for  the  tassels  of  some  new  window  shades,  and 
Lorson  was  engaged  in  holding  a newspaper  be- 
fore his  face  which  he  did  not  read.  He  was 
absorbed  in  thought  concerning  Mary.  It  was 
certain,  now  that  she  had  liecome  a widow,  that 
she  stood  alone  in  the  world.  She  had  no  friend 
even  to  whom  she  could  go  for  companionship; 
she  had  never  formed  a circle  of  acquaintances, 
whose  common  sympathies  might  have  been  en- 
listed in  her  behalf.  He  recollected  her  prefer- 
ence for  her  solitary  home ; but  how  long  would 
it  hold?  Would  it  be  right  for  him  to  accept 
her  present  wishes,  and  allow  her  to  remain 
without  protection  on  the  forlorn  island  ? What 
could  have  induced  Captain  Switzel  to  leave 
things  in  this  state  when  he  had  had  ample 
time  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  remove  Mary  to 
a proper  place  before  he  rendered  his  last  ac- 
count ? He  wished  that  he  could  ask  the  Cap- 
tain’s advice.  Had  it  been  possible  that  mo- 
ment for  him  to  step  over  the  boundary  of  the 
unseen  world  to  confer  with  a disembodied  soul 
he  would  have  done  so  for  her  sake.  Was  it 
in  the  line  of  his  duty  to  throw  up  his  profes- 
sion, which  suited  him  exactly,  and  settle  upon 
the  island,  and  round  off  his  life,  as  the  Captain 
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had,  with  running  cargoes  of  salt  into  Sel haven  ? 
He  was  roused  from  his  meditations  by  the  rat- 
tling down  of  a window  shade  upon  Mary’s 
head  ; she  had  attempted  to  fix  one  of  the  nets 
to  the  tassel,  and  the  cord  had  slipped  from  the 
roller.  He  sprang  into  a chair  to  adjust  it  for 
her,  and  she  held  up  a lamp  close  to  her  up- 
turned face.  He  noticed  while  rolling  up  the 
curtain,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  liquid 
brilliancy  of  her  large  dark  eyes ; they  were  not 
ardent,  quick,  moving,  like  his,  but  serene,  se- 
rious, sincere.  His  investigations  went  on  aft- 
er he  had  resumed  his  chair  and  paper.  The 
idea  of  age  which  he  had  always  connected  with 
her,  from  her  relation  to  the  Captain,  faded  sud- 
denly away.  Venus  rose  not  more  beautiful 
from  the  sea  than  Mary  as  she  emerged  a young, 
beautiful  woman  before  his  vision.  He  dropped 
the  pa|>er,  for  his  hands  had  become  weak  and 
&old,  and  looked  about  him  as  if  he  expected  to 
see  a glorious  transformation  every  where.  The 
sober  sameness  and  the  old  silence  brought  him 
to  his  senses.  Presently  he  remarked  that  the 
wind  must  have  veered  to  the  north  by  the  shak- 
ing of  the  porch  door  and  windows. 

44  Yes,”  she  replied,  44  the  sound  reminds  me 
that  fall  is  at  hand.” 

44  To-day  is  the  24th  of  August.” 

“To-morrow  I shall  be  twenty-two.  How 
are  the  repairs  on  the  ship  advancing?” 

44 1 think  I was  twenty-two  last  week.  I re- 
collect my  last  birthday  in  Denmark.  A cake, 
with  fourteen  or  fifteen  candles,  was  placed  on 
the  supper  table;  but  my  memory  received  a 
shock  when  I was  shipwrecked.  The  workmen 
were  scraping  the  hull  yesterday.” 

Mary  felt  slightly  embarrassed.*  She  had 
never  heard  him  refer  to  his  early  life;  the 
Captain,  years  ago,  had  asked  her  not  to  speak 
of  Lorson’s  shipwreck — the  terrible  effects  of 
it  had  so  long  been  apparent.  She  hastily 
said: 

44  Did  you  see  the  steamboat  that  is  being 
built  to  run  between  Banyan  Point  and  Sel- 
haven  ? She  will  touch  at  our  wharf  whenever 
we  signal  her  to  stop.  I can  go  up  to  Selhaven 
every  other  day,  if  I choose ; and  I was  thinking 
that,  as  she  will  carry  freight,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter not  to  depend  on  the  schooner  any  longer, 
but  send  up  the  salt  by  the  boat.” 

“Confound  the  salt!”  Lorson  cried,  angrily 
— uthe  island  will  be  overrun  with  curiosity- 
hunters  and  bathers,  and  I anticipate  you  will 
go  to  Selhaven  every  trip.” 

He  forgot  that  he  had  been  mentally  deplor- 
ing the  ext  reme  isolation  of  Crusoe. 

44 1 do  not  care  much  about  keeping  the  salt- 
works,” she  replied,  placidly;  “the  Captain 
hoped  that  things  would  go  on  the  same,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  active  employment  would 
keep  me  from  discontent.” 

44  You  can’t  go  on  till  the  day  of  Judgment 
making  salt;  besides,  the  duty  is  greatly  re- 
duced on  foreign  importations.  You  will  make 
little  money  hereafter.” 

4 4 Indeed,”  said  Mary,  surprised  at  his  un- 


wonted energy;  44 the  business  of  this  world  is 
as  shifting  as  sand.” 

44  Plans  fail,  even  on  desert  islands.” 

A silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  Mary’s 
winding  the  clock — a signal' to  him  for  retiring. 

Hour  by  hour  that  night  his  reflections  nar- 
rowed to  the  simple  belief  that  he  must  stand 
before  Mary  in  the  light  of  a lover.  The  prob- 
abilities and  possibilities  of  such  a relation  to- 
ward her  terrified  him.  Having  assumed  that 
responsibility,  and  making  the  attempt  to  thrust 
the  responsibility  upon  her  of  accepting  his  love, 
of  returning  it — what  a back-ground  rose  up— 
the  recollection  of  Captain  Switzel ! He  shud- 
dered at  the  wish  he  had  indulged  in  of  consult- 
ing him ; he  longed  to  forgtt  him,  ungrateful 
as  it  might  be.  He  was  not  permitted  to  forget 
his  benefactor,  for  the  next  morning  Mary  asked 
him  to  attend  to  the  shipping  of  the  Captain’s 
head-stone  in  Selhaven,  which  should  have  ar- 
rived-weeks  ago. 

“Is  there  any  thing  else  to  attend  to?”  he 
asked,  with  calm  desperation. 

44  Mercy  on  us !”  exclaimed  Katy  Brown  ; 44 1 
am  tired  looking  for  that  head-stone.  It  should 
have  been  set  and  done  with  six  months  ago. 
Here  the  good  man  has  been  dead  most  two 
years.” 

“Katy!”  said  Mary,  reproachfully. 

44 1 mean  it  seems  so.  Well,  it  is  fifteen 
months.” 

Mary  remorselessly  felt,  after  she  had  spoken, 
that  the  event  did  seem  far  back  in  the  past. 

“I  dreaded,  Lorson,”  she  said,  44  to  have  it 
meet  your  eye  as  you  rounded  the  headland.  I 
felt  as  if  you  might  put  your  ship  about  if  you 
saw  it  on  the  bluff.” 

“Did  you,  Mary?”  he  asked,  in  a deep,  re- 
pentant voice. 

Mary  looked  at  him,  sadly  and  sweetly. 

44  Did  you  think  of  me  then,  Mary?”  lie  add- 
ed, in  perfect  abstraction,  thinking  and  feeling 
nothing  but  the  power  which  was  growing  abso- 
lute within  him. 

She  blushed  painfully,  and  Katy  Brown  said, 
audibly, 

“Sho!” 

He  started  at  the  sound ; said  that  he  should 
not  return  for  some  days — the  ship  required  his 
attention — and  hurried  away. 

44 Sho!”  repeated  Katy  Brown,  after  he  had 
gone. 

Mary  looked  at  her  with  indignation ; but  the 
cunning  old  woman  said  nothing,  and  Mary  took, 
up  her  netting  with  a strange  feeling  of  dullness. 

Within  a day  or  two  a boat  arrived,  bearing 
the  head-stone  and  the  men  to  set  it.  For  sev- 
eral days  following  Mary  visited  the  grave  after 
tea,  and  remained  there  till  the  stars  came  out 
and  then  walked  pensively  home.  On  Saturday 
night,  a week  after  Lorson  had  left,  she  staid 
in.  The  wind  was  against  any  sail  standing 
from  Selhaven;  but  Katy  Brown  said  that 
Lorson  would  be  in  by  midnight,  and  she 
should  prepare  supper  for  him  before  she  went 
to  bed.  Mary  must  set  the  kettle  over  the 
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kitchen-fire,  if  she  got  tirpd  waiting  for  him, 
and  he  could  make  tea  for  himself.  Mary 
promised  to  do  all  that  was  necessary.  Be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  she  stirred  the  kitch- 
en-fire, put  the  tea-kettle  over  it,  the  pot  beside 
it,  and  then  closed  the  door  between  the  kitch- 
en and  sitting-room.  Covering  over  the  fire 
in  the  latter  she  put  ont  the  lamp,  and  softly 
rolling  up  the  window-shade  sat  down  before 
it.  A tide  of  moonlight  poured  in,  and  she 
moved  back,  so  that  she  might  not  be  seen. 
All  the  gray  ground  was  silvered  by  the  moon’s 
rays ; the  bluff  rose  up  a dim  wall  against  the 
sea  and  faded  before  her  vision  could  reach  the 
grave  there : the  sea  rolled  to  the  right  and  the 
left  its  luminous  billows  toward  her,  and  the 
sky  over  her  was  traversed  by  tremendous 
whirling  clouds  which  floated  swiftly  over  the 
island.  It  was  easy  to  discern  Lorson  and  his 
man  as  they  struck  the  belt  of  light  which  en- 
circled the  house;  they  entered  the  beaten 
path  which  passed  the  front-door  and  ended  at 
a side-door,  the  usual  entrance.  She  saw  Lor- 
son scanning  the  house,  and  felt  that  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  window  where  she  was;  she 
heard  him  address  a few  words  to  his  man, 
who  moved  down  the  path,  and  then  perceived 
that  ho  himself  intended  to  come  into  the  room 
where  she  was. 

“You  are  still  up,”  he  said,  quickly,  pulling 
off  his  over-coat  and  throwing  down  hi$  hat. 

“It  was  so  pleasant,”  she  answered,  hastily 
rising ; “I  will  make  tea  for  you.” 

“ Sit  still.  I told  John  to  dispatch  his  sup- 
per. I’ll  wait  a little.” 

Ho  moved  a chair  to  the  window  and  sat 
down  with  the  light  streaming  over  him.  Mary 
remained  standing. 

“The  moon  never  shone  as  it  shines  to- 
night,” he  said.  “How  free  and  splendid 
God's  world  looks  now ! See,  Mary,  the  moon 
is  just  above  us.” 

She  turned  her  face  upward.  Lorson  saw  it 
in  all  its  sweet,  quiet  beauty. 

“Oh,  Mary,  yon  are  like  the  moonlight, 
pure,  lovely ; you  draw  me  toward  you  as  the 
moon  draws  the  full,  wild  sea.  Shine  on  me, 
light  me  along  my  voyages,  and  my  voyage 
through  life.” 

“Oh,  Lorson!” 

“ Mary,  you  have  been  always  as  cold  as  the 
moonlight.  Answer  me.  Have  you  not  ?” 

He  spoke  with  so  much  vehemence,  so  pas- 
sionately, and  his  grasp  upon  her  hand  was  so 
firm  that  her  heart  began  to  throb  deeply. 

“Answer  me,  Mary.” 

The  glance  rested  on  his  eager  face ; the  fair 
curls  she  had  seen  so  many  years,  and  not  seen, 
the  lips  eloquent  with  a new  language,  she  felt 
his  quick  breath,  his  clasping  fingers,  and  a 
sudden,  profound,  and  invincible  conviction  took 
possession  of  her  that  she  loved. 

“Do  not  ask  me,  Lorson,”  she  cried.  “I 
am  not  cold  now.  But  what  is  all  this  ?” 

“ I have  only  just  learned.  But  I can  teach 
you ; let  me  kiss  you  for  mj^own.” 


She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck  like  a happy, 
loving  child,  and  laughed  joyously. 

They  conversed  till  long  after  the  water  had 
ceased  to  boil  in  the  tea-kettle.  Katy  Brown’s 
superior  sagacity  discovered  the  situation  early 
the  next  morning.  Nobody  had  taken  the  tea- 
kettle from  the  fire ; it  had  simmered  and  sim- 
mered, and  it  was  a wonder,  she  commented  to 
herself,  that  the  bottom  had  not  melted  off. 
But  young  folks  would  be  young  folks ; and  she 
was  glad  of  it.  She  reckoned  that  Mary  was 
being  young  for  the  first  time,  and  the  Lord 
must  forgive  her  for  thinking  so. 

Lorson  and  Mary  were  married.  But  a 
shadow  lay  between  them ; a pale  cloud  floated 
in  their  zenith.  One  day  when  Mary  was  en- 
gaged in  packing  away  furniture — for  the  house 
was  to  be  shut  up  on  account  of  her  going  to  sea 
with  Lorson — she  came  across  the  little  Chinese 
writing-desk  and  opened  it.  She  found  inside 
a sealed  letter  in  the  Captain’s  handwriting  ad- 
dressed to  Lorson.  She  carried  the  letter  to 
him  and  they  read  it  together.  It  was  short, 
and  its  contents  were  these : 

“Lorson,  you  and  I owe  too  much  to  Chance  not  to 
trust  her  once  more.  I have  thought  matters  all  over,  you 
may  be  sure.  Am  I not  right?  And  I thought  it  would 
be  well  to  drop  you  a line — human  nature  is  a marvelous 
instrument,  don’t  you  find  it  so? — and  express  clearly 
what  I think.  It  will  be  best  for  you  to  become  Mary's 
husband  in  time ; I have  no  wish  that  my  poor  girl  should 
go  into  any  suttee  business.  If  she  thought  it,  this  may 
cliauge  her  mind ; if  you  thought  so,  this  may  suggest  that 
you  should  follow  out  my  idea.  With  all,  and  through 
all,  I give  you  a mutual  blessing." 

Lorson  and  Mary  exchanged  a long  look  of 
thankfulness.  The  cloud  of  doubt  and  remorse 
disappeared,  and  the  good  Captain  was  re- 
warded. 


A VALEDICTORIAN’S  FATE. 

I AM  a Valedictorian,  and  the  curse  of  the 
Valedictorian  is  on  me.  See  if  it  be  not. 

I entered  college  aged  fourteen,  arrayed  in  a 
dose-buttoned  roundabont,with  a goodly  amount 
of  Latin  syntax,  Greek  roots,  and  algebraic  form- 
ulae in  my  head,  and  a deal  of  ambition  in  my 
heart.  Always  fond  of  books,  I lost  none  of 
my  fondness  in  college.  After  the  first  term  I 
was  praised  by  my  “ Society”  friends,  envied  by 
others,  as  the  “ head  of  my  class.” 

Though  big,  bewhiskered  chaps  laughed  at 
my  home-cut-and-made  jacket,  and  called  me 
“Liliput,”  I could  scan  Greek  chornses  and 
construe  Latin  more  easily,  and  see  farther  into 
the  analytic  millstone  than  any  of  them.  On 
the  Commencement  stage,  when  the  class — all 
my  seniors — rose  to  hear  my  valedictory,  I felt 
that  some  old  scores  of  sneers  were  canceled.  I 
had  never  been  much  noticed  in  college  circles, 
being  neither  fast,  witty,  nor  rich ; but  the  clos- 
ing scene  balanced  that  account  also.  But  then 
my  star  culminated.  A classmate,  whom,  hand- 
some, rich,  and  popular,  I had  ponied  through 
term  after  term,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  who  by  three  or  four  escaped  the 
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honor  of  “footing”  the  class,  said  to  me,  as  I 
left  the  stage : 

“Now,  Rush,  you  know  we  ‘poor  sticks’  al- 
ways beat  you  4 honor,  men’  in  the  world ; so 
take  your  triumph  while  it  lasts.” 

So  I did.  I was  praised  and  flattered,  was 
more  noticed  abroad  in  a week  than  in  fonr 
years  before,  and  at  home  I was  autocrat. 

But  what  shonld  this  talented  Valedictorian 
do  ? I was  too  young  to  study  law  just  then ; 
and,  moreover,  not  being  from  patrician  ranks 
or  Mammon-blessed,  I must  earn  money.  So 
I concluded  to  teach.  I found  a situation  in  a 
boarding  and  day  school — an  institute  for  boys 
and  girls,  young  men  and  misses.  I taught 
almost  every  thing  except  Coptic  and  Fejee; 
breakfasted  by  candle-light  all  winter ; and  stood 
sentinel,  policeman,  judge,  and  executioner  for 
about  forty  chaps,  aged  from  fourteen  to  twen- 
ty-five, from  six  a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  Salary  $200 
per  year  and  board.  Room  was  nominally  in- 
cluded; I"  was  accommodated  with  a closet. 
One  of  my  special  duties  was  to  keep  each  and 
every  of  the  forty  male  pupils  separate,  save  at 
certain  specified  times,  rare  enough,  from  each 
and  every  of  the  forty  female  pupils,  who  occu- 
pied an  adjacent  building ; no  easy  matter  with- 
out a guard  of  Janizaries  in  one  building  and 
eunuchs  in  the  other.  Bless  me  I Elective 
affinities  and  sympathies  can  no  more  be  ruled 
down  by  teachers  and  shut  up  behind  clap-boards 
than  electricity  can  be  barred  out  by  a shingle. 

But  it  was  easier  after  all  to  part  boys  and 
girls  than  teacher  and  girls.  A youngster  of 
.eighteen,  if  he  be  pedagogue,  is  subject  as 
strongly  as  other  youths  to  the  attractions  of 
bright  eyes  and  smiling  faces.  I certainly 
was.  I flirted  out  of  school,  and  scolded  the 
girls  because  they  would  not  obey  order  in. 
The  consequences  were  indignation  and  remon- 
strance to  Principal ; Principal  remonstrates  to 
Assistant,  and  a speedy  resignation  and  de- 
parture. 

I carried,  however,  a consciousness  that  I 
left  within  those  old  brick  walls  a heart  which 
beat  in  unison  with  mine.  There  had  appeared, 
in  the  second  term  at  the  school,  a dark  haired 
and  eyed  girl,  tall  and  stately,  and  as  cold  and 
repellent  in  manner  as  an  iceberg.  She  was  a 
splendid  scholar,  and  I was* attracted.  I “fell 
in  love,”  and  by  great  exertions  melted  enough 
of  the  iceberg  for  a “smile.”  But  it  was  cold. 
Cool  draughts,  however,  often  increase  fever; 
mine  was  not  lessened.  I continued  by  exer- 
tions while  teaching  and  after.  We  read  Emer- 
son, Schlegel,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  and  talked 
a deal  of  metaphysical  baby-talk.  I thought 
that  my  learning  was  counting,  and  that  the 
Valedictorian  had  won.  About  a year  after  our 
engagement  I ascertained,  through  a short  note, 
that  I had  only  a place  in  the  lady’s  head — that 
her  heart  had  run  away  with  her  head,  and  her 
heart  was  won  by  another. 

The  vale  was  said  not  by  but  to  me. 

I was  then  studying  law  out  West.  Shortly 
after  being  admitted  to  practice,  but  not  hav 


ing  funds  enough  to  hire  an  office,  pay  in  ad- 
vance, or  buy  Voorhees’s  Code,  I took  again  to 
the  school -room.  No  boarding-school  this 
time,  and  as  little  to  do  with  the  girls  as  might 
be.  I had  mainly  boys  to  manage,  did  very 
well,  and  was  well  paid.  Soon  I was  offered 
a tutorship  in  my  Alma  Mater  and  accepted. 

There  I stuck!  the  President  always  quoting, 

“ Junior es  ad  labores ,”  and  straightway  assign- 
ing me  jobs  of  all  sorts. 

Meanwhile  my  classmates  were  pushing  on. 

One  became  District  Attorney  of  one  of  the  best 
counties  in  one  of  our  finest  Western  States, 
took  a wife,  had  children,  and  made  money. 

Others  preached,  some  in  country,  some  in  city 
churches,  and  had  helpmates  of  their  choice  to 
care  for  the  parsonages.  The  intellectual  Tit- 
man  of  the  class  became  a Western  city  judge, 
and  married  a fat  widow  with  a fat  purse.  My 
friend,  who  warned  me  on  Commencement-day, 
was  junior  partner  in  a large  mercantile  house 
in  an  Eastern  city,  built  a fine  house,  and  placed 
therein  a fine  wife  to  preside  at  his  board  and 
shine  in  his  parlor.  I was  neither  attorney  nor 
judge,  had  neither  parsonage  nor  residence,  no 
wife  to  put  in  one,  and  no  money  to  support  her 
with  if  there. 

In  disgust  I left  off  tutoring,  plunged  out 
West,  and  displayed  a legal  shingle.  In  six 
months  I had  four  or  five  cases  in  Justice 
Court,  and  received  some  thirty  or  forty  dol- 
lars in  cash.  My  previously-earned  money 
showed  signs  of  failing.  I saw  no  prospect 
ahead,  and  so  tried  again ; but  I never  succeed- 
ed. There  was  always  a lucky  fellow,  not  a 
Valedictorian,  to  step  into  the  rich  placers  be- 
fore me.  So,  after  a time  of  trial  and  disap- 
pointment, I journeyed  'eastward,  nor  have  I 
again  passed  beyond  the  Lakes. 

I am  settled  down  now  into  a quiet  country 
school-teacher.  I earn  more  than  enough  to 
support  me,  and  earn  it  too  by  hard  work.  I 
could  support  a wife,  but  I can  not  find  one. 

The  clever  women  will  not  have  a rusty  peda- 
gogue ; the  dull  ones  I will  not  take.  Better 
be  wedded  to  my  books  and  papers,  and  kindle 
the  warmth  in  my  heart  from  the  glowing  pages 
of  the  author  geniuses  of  the  past  and  present ; 
better  bo  unloved  by  wife  or  child  than  have  a 
mass  of  petticoated  dullness  dawdling  forever 
around  me,  and  confiding  to  me  her  troubles 
about  the  scarcity  of  butter  and  the  stoppage  of 
the  kitchen  drain. 

So  I expect  to  live,  teaching  successive  sets 
of  youthful  humans — clever,  moderate,  and  dull 
— to  “do  sums,”  conjugate  “I  love,”  and  keep 
“double  entry,”  and  sometimes  to  solve  simple 
equations — read  Virgil,  or  even  inflect  “Bou- 
I should  like  a college  professorship; 
but  I have  no  “ isms,”  and  only  the  reputation 
of  having  been  Valedictorian. 

When  my  vale  comes  to  life,  it  will  be  given, 

I hope,  in  a quiet  way  ; and  a few  score  urch- 
ins, with  their  books  and  plays,  will  soon  for- 
get their  old-bachelor  teacher,  the  College  Vale- 
dictorian. • 
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OUT  OF  PRISON. 

HOW  long,  how  long,  the  weary  days  go  by ! 

Out  on  this  spit  of  sand  I hear  nothing  but 
a dull  wash  of  the  sea,  view  nothing  but  the  slow 
changes  of  day  and  night  in  the  upper  regions 
of  air.  The  sun  rises,  slides  over  the  sky, 
sinks ; the  earth  swings  up  the  depths  of  space, 
and  into  the  fellowship  of  the  stars,  till  once 
again  the  rosy  dawn  impinges  on  the  awful 
shadow,  and  morning  is  at  flood-tide  in  the 
world. 

Ah,  how  different  from  all  about  me  now  is 
it  then  at  home ! In  this  place,  if  a finch  could 
warble,  I should  not  hear  him ; but,  in  that, 
every  burdened  bough  shakes  off  its  spray  of 
song.  How  the  soft  mists  and  pearly  vapors 
then  go  sifting  up  the  hills ! How  fresh  and 
fair  the  dear  earth  turns  her  blushing  cheek  to 
the  sun  again ! Day  breaks,  and  breaks  with 
what  dewiness  and  fragrance ; with  what  sweet, 
hushed,  and  holy  silence  there ; with  what  gush- 
ing music  further  on ! 

And  yet  it  is  the  same  round  world — the  spot 
that,  when  we  tread  other  planets,  will  still  be 
as  beloved  as  home.  It  is  1 that  am  other.  The 
beauty  that  haunts  creation  is  refracted  in  alien 
rays  from  the  angles  of  a cage.  Being  itself  to 
me  becomes  bereft  of  all  delight.  Though  one 
breathed  the  delicious  airs  of  the  islands  of  the 
blest,  what  bliss  would  their  balm  bring  him 
were  he  no  longer  free  ? But  yet,  but  yet,  bind 
as  you  will,  confine  my  steps,  impede  my  gaze, 
the  soul  is  still  my  own.  Ah,  were  that  bound, 
I were  a slave  indeed ! 

Wild  hours  of  battle,  at  least  your  memory  is 
liberty  of  which  they  can  not  deprive  me.  There 
are  no  gyves  to  fetter  my  spirit ; there  is  no  key 
to  turn  upon  that  indomitable  vagrant.  Again 
I live  over  the  march  and  the  bivouac,  the  rifle- 
pit  and  the  trench,  the  stealthy  night-surprise 
and  the  charge,  with  one’s  soul  possessed  by  a 
mounting  flame.  Again  we  thread  the  terrible 
war-path  of  the  Wilderness — all  day  a blind 
* struggle,  a column  bending  this  way  and  that 
in  a cloud  of  smoke,  the  dead  dropping  beside 
us,  eternity  close  at  hand;  all  night  on  our 
arms,  no  camp-fires,  a biscuit  for  food,  the  rain 
dashing  about  us,  and  a hurly  of  elemental  war- 
fare drowning  the  discord  of  the  wide  field; 
snatching  sleep  upon  the  tramp,  lying  down  in 
pools  of  water  for  a moment,  and  off  and  away 
in  dreams;  starting  into  line  at  the  word  of 
command,  pushing  on  in  the  perturbed  black- 
ness, our  hearts  full  of  fierce  vigor.  Ah ! there 
was  life  in  those  seasons,  life  that  was  vivid  as 
light  itself,  since  heightened  into  such  glow  by 
instant  contact  with  the  great  Shadow  of  death — 
freedom,  whose  mere  memories  are  wings ! 

But  here,  these  men  around  me — if  indeed 
men  they  are — they  have  each  the  same  to  re- 
member—nights  wrapped  in  flame,  days  when 
the  heavens  rained  death,  all  the  intoxication  of 
danger — and  does  it  keep  their  souls  alive  ? As 
they  herd  now  in  the  pen,  these  cowered  aside, 
those  fallen  on  their  faces,  some  sogging  away 


in  stupid  sleep,  others  pacing  like  the  beast  in 
his  cage,  the  ghost  of  hope  seems  to  have  for- 
saken them,  and  to  have  left  only  the  cold  corpse 
of  despair.  But  for  me,  these  remembrances 
rarify  the  present  like  a flame. 

That  is  to-day ; but  how  will  it  be  to-morrow 
— still  tethered  in  this  corral  — how,  when  yet 
more  months  of  monotony,  longing,  and  starva- 
tion have  sapped  the  juices  of  faith,  and  left  the 
will  a pensioner  ? 

There  must  be  other  things,  then,  to  feed  the 
strength— sweeter  memories  than  blossom  under 
the  sulphurous  clouds  of  strife,  dearer  hopes  than 
any  that  fly  to  the  taking  of  a battery. 

Ah,  they  are  mine!  I have  them;  and  not 
for  the  free  sunshine  of  the  sky,  for  the  loose 
light  winds,  for  all  the  liberty  of  earth  and  heav- 
en, would  I exchange  them  now ! * That  wonld 
be  to  see  my  boy  no  more  even  in  dreams ; never 
again  to  recall  the  pensive  smile  always  playing 
round  a mouth  I know,  like  gleams  of  stray  sun- 
shine in  a watery  sky.  To  forget  the  forehead 
and  the  eyes  of  little  Madge,  and  all  the  tangled 
lustre  of  her  curls — what  liberty  of  going  and 
coming,  what  bold  gallop  across  country  in  tu- 
mult of  fresh  breezes,  what  cleaving  of  waves 
under  a rushing  keel,  what  choice  of  any  of  all 
the  fantasies  of  freedom,  were  worth  the  loss  of 
that  ? When  I lost  wound  those  little  tresses 
round  my  Angers,  the  baby  silkiness  of  each 
golden  thread  caressing  the  touch,  I thought  she 
was  like  the  sweet-brier  rose  that  her  mother 
gave  me  once,  years  before ; it  made  my  heart 
stand  still  to  think  the  dear  and  perfect  thing 
was  mine.  And  now  ? Perhaps  she  is  no  longer 
mine.  It  may  be  that  the  great  reaper  has  made 
her  his  own.  Perhaps  my  little  flower  is  trans- 
planted to  bloom  in  the  courts  of  heaven.  She 
would  stay  in  none  of  the  fair  fields  and  garden- 
plots,  I know — she  would  climb  with  her  wild, 
sweet  graces  about  the  gateway,  and  be  the  first 
to  greet  me  when  I came ! 

How  one  masks  even  to  himself!  If  I truly 
feared  I had  lost  her. 

And  the  boy,  too— with  his  smooth,  cool 
cheek — how  can  I tell  what  may  have  happened 
to  him?  Who  knows?  It  is  so  long,  so  long  since 
I heard.  From  the  hour  he  was  bom  he  as- 
sumed the  king ; a monarch  in  his  small  way, 
the  winged  world  on  its  flight  bears  no  prouder ; 
at  a year  old  so  assured  of  his  identity  that  all 
of  us  about  him  faded  into  shadows.  I thought 
to  find  again  my  youth  in  him.  He  wasUike 
me,  they  Baid ; his  mother,  when  he  slep^pias 
how  many  a time  pointed  out  the  long  curve  of 
my  eyelid  in  his,  as  the  dark  lashes  lay  along 
the  peachy  cheek.  Yet  why  borrow  trouble? 

Here  is  surely  enough  to  my  hand.  Let  them 
people  my  thoughts  a while  longer  with  their 
ardent  vitalities;  let  me  believe  that,  some- 
where, this  common  air  is  ringing  with  their 
fresh  voices ; let  me  still  hope  they  live.  1 am 
so  sure  their  mother  does : something  tells  me 
that.  I should  feel  the  invisible  bond  between 
us  other  than  it  is  were  it  on  one  side  lowered 
into  the  grave.  No ; it  is  alive,  and  full,  and 
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strong ! But  why  do  I hear  nothing  from  yon, 
Annie? 

Once  in  a while  a mail-bag  comes  even  to  this 
place  of  abomination,  and  we  swarm  to  it  like 
flies  to  honey.  Perhaps  you  know,  since  no 
word  of  mine  in  all  these  desolate  days  can  have 
reaaiiedyou,  you  know  down  what  deadly  depths 
the  heart  sinks  when  others  read  and  sob  with 
joy,  and  your  hand  withdraws  empty  of  all  the 
white  comfort  of  a letter  ? Am  I then  utterly 
robbed  of  your  remembrance  ? Yet  no,  child — 
you  do  not  dream  where  I am ; you  think  of 
me,  perhaps,  dead  under  some  mound  of  battle, 
and  sit  with  your  face  to  the  wall ; and,  but  for 
this  ray  of  hope  which  parts  my  gloom,  it  were 
better  that  I were.  When  a man  starts  for  the 
field,  when  a woman  bids  him  go,  they  neither 
of  them  remember  this  mischance.  They  bid 
farewell,  and  their  parting  kiss  seems  to  be 
given  across  the  gulfs  of  the  everlasting  days ; 
their  darkest  fear  is  of  the  glorious  death  which 
purchases  victory.  They  neither  of  them  can 
picture  these  endless  lagging  hours  that  bite  into 
the  flesh  like  fetters,  while  the  soul  rots.  The 
days  drag  dreary  lengths  indeed — long  with  suf- 
fering, long  with  sorrow,  long  with  heavy  wait- 
ing ; if  the  nights  bring  sleep,  it  is  with  such 
thick,  turbid  terrors  to  distress  me  that  all  my 
fancies  seem  like  the  scum  that  mantles  stag- 
nant pools.  Oh  my  love,  but  for  you,  indeed, 
I would  I were  at  rest  in  that  slumber  which 
has  no  dreams ! 

I wonder  what  you  are  doing  to-day  on  the 
old  hill ! The  boy  has  come  back  from  the  lane 
laden  with  willow  switches  and  bits  of  elder  al- 
ready made  pithless ; he  is  making  whistles  on 
the  door-step  in  the  sun.  And  Madge — I can 
see  her  now,  crowing  and  capering  beside  him, 
trying  them  all  as  she  can  clutch  them.  Sweet 
music  would  they  blow  to  me  could  I but  hear 
the  note ! And  you  come,  perhaps,  to  the  door, 
Annie,  watch  them  a moment  at  their  play, 
and  then  the  thin  hand  shades  your  eyes,  and 
you  are  looking  down  the  hill  for  one  to  turn 
the  angle  of  the  old  corner-oaks — for  one  who 
never  comes ! It  has  grown  into  a habit  now ; 
but  it  is  not  time  to  expect  me  yet,  girl — the 
noon-stage  has  not  come  in ; go  back  to  your 
needle  or  your  book ; you  shall  hear  from  me 
soon,  if  I have  to  tunnel  the  fort  for  my  free- 
dom. But  then,  with  prison  fare  one's  arm 
grows  weak. 

And  one’s  heart  too  ? 

gb—' while  it  is  I,  that  shall  not  fail  me! 
Yet,  alas ! with  a thousand  eyes  pursuing  one, 
escape  were  no  possible  task,  or  it  had  been  ac- 
complished long  ago.  Bold  eagerness  be  still 
again!  there  is  nothing  but  waiting.  God 
knows  I am  patient  enough,  but  there  come 
times  when  each  next  hour  it  seems  impossible 
* to  live ! 

It  is  such  a weary  while  since  they  brought 
me  here!  HI,  then,  too,  and  sore  spent  with 
wounds;  so  many  unnumbered  days  have  worn 
away,  months  have  melted  into  months,  seasons 
have  followed  one  another,  and  through  it  all 
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nothing  but  the  sentries  grounding  arms  and 
the  dead  plunge  of  the  tides : — I believe  myself  m 

forgotten  by  God  and  man.  But  every  sacrifice  * 
must  be  salted  with  salt.  So  long  has  my  place 
been  vacant  at  home,  it  may  be  that  another 
fills  it.  There  rises  the  evil  fancy  again ! What 
dark  devil  in  me  whispers  it  ? What  reason 
| have  love  and  faith  and  constancy  given  me  for 
; the  fear?  Is  there  no  talisman  in  all  my  reach 
to  put  the  fiend  to  rout?  Many,  indeed,  many! 

A rosary  of  holy  memories : ah,  as  I recall  them 
I feel  the  dear  hand  that  gave  itself  to  me,  fresh- 
ly as  if  just  laid  in  my  palm ! There  are  some 
; treasures  that  moth  and  rust  corrupt,  but  never 
her  sweet  trust  and  confidence,  as  much  mine 
to-day  as  on  that  time  when  together  we  lost 
our  way  in  the  woods,  and  the  evening  star  at 
last  came  looking  through  stems  and  thickets 
to  seek  us. 

uOh  that  ’twere  possible, 

After  long  grief  and  pain, 

To  find  the  arnu  of  my  true  love 
Round  me  once  again  l'* 

Lingering  over  the  music  of  the  verse,  so  long 
ago,  little  we  dreamed,  little  that  we  ourselves 
were  to  inform  it  with  breath  and  fire. 

How  far  away  all  those  things  seem ! I would 
say  it  was  another  man,  not  I ; that  I had  read 
them,  not  lived  them.  Hers  was  the  grace  I 
did  not  believe  lived  out  of  books.  That  first 
night  I saw  her  she  sat  with  her  capote  drawn 
up,  the  dark  hood  shrouding  the  outline  of  her 
face  in  its  soft  and  delicate  bloom,  her  head  a 
little  leaned  against  the  wall,  a ring  or  two  of 
j shining  hair  escaping  round  the  temple.  I can 
always  sec  it  if  I shut  my  eyes.  She  was  not 
entirely  heeding  things  about  her : the  golden- 
brown  lashes  partly  drooped  over  the  hazel  eyes, 
to  which  they  lent  their  tint;  the  faint,  sweet 
smile  wreathed  the  lips  with  such  quiet  happi- 
ness as  sometimes  hovers  over  a baby's  smiling 
dream.  She  held  a long  spray  of  sweet-brier  in 
her  hand,  its  pale  bud  just  begun  to  open,  and 
all  its  fresh  and  spicy  sweetness  seemed  her  own. 

Neither  did  I heed  other  things  about  me  much  • 
that  night ; but  I walked  home  beside  her.  She 
spoke  little ; she  seldom  did ; her  atmosphere 
seemed  enough ; she  had  small  need  of  words. 

She  was  one  of  those  slight  things  that  fill  a 
man  with  awe,  so  near  she  seemed  to  the  sacred 
and  ineffable.  I do  not  know  how  we  came  to 
be  alone  then  ; other  groups  were  far  before  us, 
others  far  behind ; we  two  strolled  on  together 
through  the  long,  deep-cut  lane,  where  the  fair 
May  moonlight  fell  upon  us  between  rifts  of 
snowily-glimmering  boughs,  and  the  wind  crept 
languidly,  laden  with  the  sweet  smell  of  the  or- 
chard blossoms.  4 Once  we  half  paused  beneath 
a branch,  and  the  fragrant  dew  fell  on  us ; and 
a bird,  disturbed,  cheeped  and  twittered,  gushed 
forth  a broken  trill  of  melody,  and  put  his  head 
under  his  wing  again;  then  we  went  on.  It 
almost  appeared  to  me,  I remember,  that  I 
dreamed,  and  that  a spirit  in  my  dream  had 
come  down  with  the  moonlight  to  traverse  the 
old  orchard-lane  with  me  in  the  spring’s  soft 
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and  damp  night-air.  She  must  have  compre- 
hended something  of  these  indistinct  fancies  of 
mine,  for  when  we  came  out  into  the  open  light 
by  her  door  she  put  forth  her  hand  in  bidding 
me  good-night,  as  if  by  the  touch  she  would  as- 
sure me  she  were  human.  Then  I saw  that  the 
pale  bud  of  the  sweet-brier  stem  had  opened  as 
she  held  it,  and  blossomed  in  her  hand.  I for- 
got my  mystical  vagaries ; I felt  her  warm  and 
vivifying  power;  and  looking  at  the  sweet-brier, 
“It  is  for  me ?”  I said.  So  when  she  went  in 
she  left  it  in  my  hand.  I had  it  till  a while 
ago;  I carried  it  always  about  me;  I kept  it 
through  battle-smoke  and  stain  and  soil,  and 
wore  a charmed  life.  But  when  I came  here 
they  plundered  it  from  me : — welcome,  welcome, 
if  they  take  no  more  besides,  if  they  do  not  steal 
wit  and  knowledge  and  desire.  But  the  fear  is 
like  a watch-dog,  while  it  stalks  they  can  no 
more  reach  that  store  than  could  thieves  ap- 
proach the  garden  that  old  Titan  guarded — 
stanch  old  Titan ! when  he  barked  we  used  to 
call  it  the  cannonade,  because  he  was  one  of  the 
dogs  of  war.  Of  all  the  household  she  was  the 
only  member  that  dared  touch  my  follower; 
with  her  he  frolicked  like  a wave.  He  lay  be- 
neath the  piano  while  she  played,  spelled  by  her 
music,  for  she  wiled  him  away  from  me;  and 
when  Bhe  went  to  the  porch  to  meet  me  as  I 
came  up  the  garden-walk  he  lifted  his  huge 
black  length  beside  her,  and  stood  with  his  great 
paws  upon  her  shoulder,  while  Bhe  nestled  her 
sunny  head,  perhaps,  against  his  shaggy  locks. 
Well,  he  is  there  now,  I know.  I bade  him 
keep  watch  over  her  while  I was  away ; if  she 
crosses  the  threshold  by  night  or  day  he  will 
never  let  her  out  of  his  sight.  Faithful  old  boy ! 
when  first  I went,  she  wrote  me  once,  he  used 
to  come  into  the  parlor  of  an  evening,  and,  half 
rampant  on  a chair  beneath,  would  whine  under 
my  portrait  on  the  wall,  till  the  mood  changed 
and  he  growled  because  it  gave  him  no  word. 

Pretty  pictures  you  made  me,  Annie — yes, 
always  pretty  pictures ; and  somehow  I oftenest 
seem  to  see  you  standing  in  the  doorway,  either, 
as  then,  guarded  over  by  the  great  leonine  creat- 
ure, or  with  the  masses  of  woodbine  falling  about 
you  and  bathing  you  in  the  lucent  depths  of  their 
green  shadow : always  in  the  doorway — wheth- 
er because  it  was  out  there  that  you  stole  to  see 
the  last  of  me,  with  the  coach  whirling  round 
the  comer,  or  whether  because  it  is  there  that  I 
shall  see  you  standing  when  I falter  into  sight 
again;  for  I shall  see  you -again!  But  still  a 
bitterness  possesses  me — a bitterness  to  think  of 
those  whose  eyes  you  bless  every  day,  while 
mine  are  forbidden.  They  all  lose  themselves 
in  one  impersonation. 

Julian. 

He  passes  and  repasses ; he  takes  yonr  side 
from  church  ; he  can  enter  your  door  when  he 
will ; and  I hate  him  worse  than  my  jailers — 
hate  as  I hated  long  ago  and  thought  I could 
no  more.  Shame  on  the  sluggard  that,  believ- 
ing the  cause  is  just,  in  these  days  claims  bis 
ease  at  home ! No  man  may  take  arms  against 
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his  conscience ; but  your  voice  on  our  side  is 
loud  in  town-meetings,  Julian.  Well,  well, 
these  are  unworthy  whims;  he  did  his  worst 
once,  and  I forgave.  Shall  I,  tried  in  the  fur- 
nace, be  found  wanting  now  ? 

But  the  old  tiger  in  me  rages  again  to  think 
of  that  time. 

It  is  not  strange  that  from  the  first  hour  we 
met  I should  have  loved  her ; more  strange  by 
far  is  it  that  she  should  have  laid  such  unswerv- 
ing faith  in  me,  till,  drifting  gently  along  on  the 
great  tide,  one  day  we  found  ourselves  at  rest  in 
a tranquil  haven.  But  J ulian  loved  her  too,  or 
thought  he  did ; her  mother,  besides,  had  always 
meant  them  for  each  other;  he  was  her  cousin. 
But  even  of  the  two  his  brother  Mack  was  the 
dearer ; and  they  both  of  them  bore  her  name. 

That  was  a gay,  worthless  fellow,  poor  Mack ; 
always  taking  his  place  in  one’s  heart  by  his 
light,  careless  airs,  his  snnny  temper,  his  prod- 
igal ways.  He  seemed  to  make  his  money,  as 
they  said,  without  turning  over  his  hand ; as- 
suredly he  spent  it  so.  His  vanity  betrayed 
him  into  all  his  trouble.  I recall  the  day  Mack 
went  away;  I even  see  the  feathering  of  the 
clouds  that  day ; I have  reason  to  remember  it 
well.  Not  long  before  he  bad  come  to  me — I 
was  in  college  then — and  when  we  were  alone 
there  was  outpoured  a sorry  tale  of  funds  in- 
trusted and  misapplied,  thousands  of  dollars 
not  his  own  slipped  away  irrecoverably  with 
diamonds  and  suppers,  horses  and  yachts.  Nor 
was  Mack  destitute  of  the  usual  recital  of  severe 
temptation  to  take,  right  intention  to  replace, 
inability  at  last  to  meet  the  debt,  all  followed 
by  declarations  that  life  had  no  longer  the  value 
of  a rush,  and  should  be  thrown  after  the  rest — 
words  worth  as  much  as  the  most  of  Mack’s. 
Finally,  could  I help  him  ? 

That  which  Mack  asked  of  me  covered  the 
third  of  my  fortune,  never  uncomfortably  large. 
But  he  bore  Annie’s  name,  and  in  some  unac- 
countable way  was  of  her  blood.  Could  I let 
such  disgrace  touch  her?  I was  young  then. 
I knew  her  father,  who  was  my  gaardian,  would 
never  grant  the  request  should  I make  it.  In 
another  year  I should  be  of  age  myself.  I hard- 
ly hesitated.  Before  I slept  Mack’4  liabilities 
were  discharged,  and  he  supplied  with  the  means 
for  fi  new  start  in  life,  under  condition  that  ho 
should  depart  for  South  American  shores  and 
show  his  face  no  more  on  this  upper  side  of  the 
globe. 

They  were  all  sorry  to  lose  the  merry  scamp. 
It  wa9  in  my  vacation,  and  I went  to  the  city 
with  him  to  see  him  off.  When  I returned  that 
afternoon,  and  light-heartedly  entered  the  room, 
I found  myself  in  the  centre  of  a conclave. 
Annie  was  between  my  guardian  and  her  mo- 
ther, the  latter  hindering  her  motion  to  rise  by 
the  firm  hold  she  had  of  her  little  hand.  Jul- 
ian half  stood,  half  sat,  with  one  foot  swinging 
from  the  corner  of  the  library  table,  and  shut- 
ting in  and  ont  his  gold  and  ebony  pencil-case, 
as  if  he  played  with  a miniature  stiletto  and  its 
sbeath.  He  had  just  told  the  old  Colonel  that 
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be  had  happened  to  hear  of,  and  had  taken  pains 
to  see,  a note  for  more  than  a third  of  my  inher- 
itance, given  by  me,  and  payable  on  my  twenty- 
first  birthday.  What  could  have  been  done  with 
such  a sum  he  left  to  conjecture ; but  fast  life 
at  college,  gaming,  racing,  or  whatever  worse  it 
might  be  possible  to  imagine,  could  lightly  dis- 
sipate as  much  and  more.  It  might  be  thought 
unpardonable  interference  on  his  part,  but  duty 
to  his  cousin  Annie  forbade  his  silence. 

Possibly  I was  not  immaculate,  which  made 
Julian’s  insinuations  no  easier  to  endure ; but 
except  that  she  was  too  high  and  fair  for  the 
grasp  of  any  one  I never  felt  myself  quite  un- 
worthy of  her.  My  surprise  at  first,  however, 
my  hesitation,  hurt  me  in  the  eyes  of  my  judges. 
My  protestations,  too,  were  useless.  I could 
not  deny  the  main  fact.  I was  fain  to  admit 
its  truth.  I had  given  the  note,  and  I had  used 
the  money.  The  old  Colonel’s  disappointment 
in  me  excused  his  words.  Still  it  seems  to  me 
even  now  that  it  would  have  been  nobler  had 
he  trusted  in  my  truth.  But  he  had  prided 
himself  on  his  management  of  the  property ; he 
had  expected  to  turn  it  over  to  me  doubled; 
and  not  only  failing  there,  but  seeing  me  prove, 
as  he  feared,  a villain,  his  heart  was  full  of 
wrath  for  his  gentle  child’s  sake.  Yet  I could 
not  retort  upon  her  father.  I kept  my  voice 
down  while  I assured  him  that  1 had  applied 
the  money  to  no  ignoble  purpose,  and  was  un- 
der bonds  to  my  own  honor  for  the  secret’s  pres- 
ervation. He  demanded  of  me  the  ring  I wore ; 
I could  but  refuse  to  surrender  it.  Then  he 
lifted  his  daughter’s  hand  in  a clasp  to  which 
resistance  would  have  been  as  vain  as  to  that 
of  a steel  vice,  withdrew  from  it  the  little  cir- 
clet I had  placed  there,  and  when  I refused  in 
turn  to  accept  it,  forgot  the  old  dignities  of  his 
stately  courtesy,  tossed  it  through  the  window 
as  a worthless  bauble,  and  forbade  me  the  house. 
I delayed  a moment  for  one  wild  blast  of  words 
to  wither  Julian,  then  I went. 

I had  no  other  choice  than  to  go.  But  whith- 
er ? The  whole  outer  world  was  a maze  of  dark- 
ness. My  feet  of  their  own  habit  fell  into  a fa- 
miliar way,  and  I paused  at  last  on  the  brow  of 
a bill  where  many  a time  she  and  I had  come 
to  see  the  sunset  together.  I sat  down  then  on 
the  flat  rock  in  the  shelter  of  the  cedar  thicket, 
and  tried  to  gather  my  routed  thoughts  into  or- 
der once  more.  It  was  idle  effort  though.  I 
could  neither  reason  nor  remember.  I only  felt 
that  I was  cold  to  the  core,  icy  cold  and  numb. 
The  sun  was  going  down — the  last  of  him,  like 
a great  broken  ruby,  just  disappearing  over  the 
edge  of  the  long,  low  champaign  that  stretched 
beneath  me ; then  a deep  rosy  glow  welled  up 
like  foam  and  filled  the  whole  heavens  with  its 
calm,  warm  lustre.  It  made  the  dark  meadows 
purple  below  it.  It  seemed  like  the  beneficent 
smile  of  a departing  deity;  and  under  it  my 
heart  warmed  again.  But  as  it  warmed  the 
crowding  emotions  there  sprung  up,  all  armed 
and  bristling,  and  I became  conscious  once  again 
of  a blazing  indignation  within  me,  over  which 


soul  and  sense  alike  seemed  fusing  only  into  an 
intense  hatred  of  Julian.  The  pale  face  of 
Annie  rose  before  me;  I cursed  him  for  her 
suffering.  The  doubts  of  the  good  old  Colonel 
pursued  me ; I cursed  him  for  a lost  name — to 
stay  blackened  and  defamed  before  her.  I 
ground  my  teeth  in  rage — not  impotent  rage ; 
I meant  to  kill  him.  Nothing  short  of  his  blood 
should  wipe  out  his  work.  It  was  across  this 
hill  that  he  would  have  to  pass  on  his  way  home 
that  night ; then  a tussle,  and  death  to  the  un- 
dermost. I knew  the  fellow;  his  will  was  as 
good  as  mine. 

So  I sat  there.  The  still  rich  glow  slowly 
faded,  the  far  soft  sky  put  on  a darker  violet, 
one  by  one  a hazy  star  trembled  forth  as  if  slip- 
ping off  a thread,  then  seemed  to  shake  apart 
its  slight  veil  of  vapor,  and  hang  yet  nearer  the 
earth ; Mars  sparkled  ruddily  on  the  dark  field, 
and  went  dipping  his  lance  into  all  the  little 
pools  and  dykes  of  the  meadows  below ; the 
sense  of  the  sweet,  damp  evening  exhalations, 
grateful  and  soft,  entered  at  every  pore.  A 
gentle  wind  blew  up  a cool  and  hesitating  breath 
of  fragrant  night-air.  It  crept  along  the  hill- 
side, and  rustled  the  grasses;  it  curled  nearer 
to  me,  and  lifted  my  hair  and  fanned  my  burn- 
ing forehead — by-and-by  a free,  wild  gale  was 
rushing  over  the  hill-top.  Ah,  Heaven ! if  I 
could  feel  it  now,  with  all  its  misery  if  I were 
away  and  abroad  to  feel  it  now  1 This  wind  re- 
freshed me  ; it  brought  my  aids  about  me  too ; 
it  blew  off  the  cloud  in  my  brain  that  was  hiding 
from  me  all  other  things  than  my  own  revenge. 
Like  the  first  breath  of  the  wind  itself,  there 
crept  over  me  a doubt  if  my  purpose  were  best ; 
and  then  the  struggle  came  there  in  the  dark- 
ness. A fiercer  fight  than  ever  I fought  in  the 
red  field  or  fray ; the  powers  of  evil  on  one  side, 
I alone  on  the  other.  Alone  ? Had  that  been, 
I were  lost.  The  aspirations  of  all  my  twenty 
years  came  to  befriend  me;  the  prayers  my 
mother  had  taught  me ; the  old  love  of  God  that 
used  to  rise  like  a fountain  in  the  sea  whenever 
the  beauty  of  earth  or  the  joy  of  life  gladdened 
me ; the  air  above  me  and  behind  me ; the  lofty 
night,  in  truth,  seemed  all  alive,  thronged  with 
the  hosts  of  heaven,  ready  to  fight  on  my  side. 

Then  the  turmoil  thickened : it  was  not  enough 
for  me  to  spare  Julian’s  life — I must  forgive  him 
the  wrong  he  had  done  me.  This  was  the  turn- 
ing-point of  all  my  being.  I felt  it  blindly ; it 
was  my  soul  that  was  the  contested  prize.  I rose 
at  last  from  the  flat  rock,  and  stood  up  with  my 
clenched  hands  in  the  shade  of  the  cedar  thicket. 

How  could  I forgive  this  roan  ? 

And  just  then  a light,  ringing  step  came  swift- 
ly up  the  hill-side.  The  moon  had  begun  to 
rise ; the  subtle  essence  of  her  light  was  abroad 
in  the  sky,  but  a wood  yet  hid  her  disk.  Only 
as  he  paused  a moment  to  look  at  the  broad, 
shadowy  landscape  below,  lifting  his  hat  to  taste 
the  wild,  full  wind,  perhaps,  and  quench  a thirst 
for  coolness  there,  she  sent  one  long  shaft  and 
laid  it  revealingly  on  his  face— the  dark,  hand- 
some, daring  face. 
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I thought  it  was  all  over  then  for  one  breath. 

I remembered,  as  if  a flash  bad  illumined  all 
about  me,  a curious  pointed  flint  that  I had  seen 
at  my  feet  before  dark.  I stooped  and  found  it. 
I rose  then  to  spring  out  at  him  with  my  weapon, 
for  he  always  went  armed — but  I was  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two — when  up  the  wind,  swell- 
ing and  falling,  fainting  and  dying  and  coming 
again,  arose  the  clear  ringing  of  the  nine  o’clock 
bell.  How  many  a time  that  bell  had  called  us 
to  prayer ! How  many  a soul  it  had  tolled  away ! 
Seventy  times  seven,  seventy  times  seven,  it 
seemed  repeating  in  its  airy  rhythm — seventy 
times  seven  1 The  flint  fell  to  my  feet.  Julian 
dropped  his  hat  upon  his  head  again,  and  went 
whistling  down  the  hill  lightly  as  he  had  come 
up.  But  as  for  me,  I had  conquered  indeed ; 
but  how  came  I to  be  fighting  such  a foe  ? Nor 
had  he  all  withdrawn.  I felt  the  blackness  of 
his  presence  still,  and  was  possessed  by  an  un- 
told and  awful  fear — fear  such  as  I never  knew 
when  facing  the  flame  that  leaps  bodily  out  of 
the  cannon’s  mouth.  Crime  could  not  come  so 
near  and  leave  me  unscathed ; weak  from  the 
strife,  and  every  nerve  unstrung,  the  terrors  of 
hell  were  getting  hold  upon  me. 

As  I sat  there,  then,  my  head  bowed  in  my 
hands,  there  came  a rushing  and  gamboling,  a 
couple  of  quick  yelps,  and  old  Titan  was  bound- 
ing beside  me,  over  me,  and  round  me,  with  a 
thousand  antics  of  joy ; and  in  a moment  more 
a little  slender  form  glided  up  behind  him, 
wrapped  in  the  old  capote,  the  hood  fallen  back, 
and  the  fair,  pure  face  silvered  in  the  moonlight 
like  a saint’s ; and  Annie  laid  her  timid  touch  on 
my  head. 

It  was  kind  of  you,  dear,  fearless  child! 
Without  you,  then,  what  had  become  of  me  ? 
You  came  like  light  into  the  darkness  of  that 
hour,  as  if  you  were  the  messenger  of  God,  and 
in  your  stainlessness  I felt  myself  forgiven.  But 
it  was  a desecrated  place  to  take  you  in — that 
heart  so  lately  rife  and  foul  with  murder ! 

I went  back  with  her  to  her  gate.  She  had 
imagined  where  to  seek  me,  and  had  trusted  her- 
self to  Titan.  She  had  not  found  it  possible  to 
let  me  go  till  she  could  assure  me  of  her  confi- 
dence once  more  going  with  me  every  where. 
Then  we  parted,  and  were  to  meet  no  more  until 
her  father  opened  his  doors  to  me. 

They  were  slow  days  that  followed— almost  as 
Blow  and  agonized  as  these.  In  all  my  leisure 
afterward  I haunted  the  place  like  a ghost  that 
revisits  the  scenes  of  its  ancient  bliss.  But  I 
never  saw  her.  One  Sabbath  rumor  reached  me 
of  solemnities  in  the  little  church,  and  I went 
there  again.  I might  see  her  at  least  from  afar. 

She  had  been  so  delicate  a child  that  the 
grand  christening  customary  in  her  family  had 
been  delayed  till  it  grew  to  be  too  late  for  it  at 
all,  and  now  she  was  herself  to  utter  the  vows 
that  dedicated  her  to  Heaven.  I was  in  the 
gallery,  at  its  remotest  corner  and  just  above  the 
pulpit ; so  that  as  she  knelt  there  at  the  altar 
and  the  font  her  sweet  face  was  turned  full  on 
mine.  All  the  glories  from  the  great  chancel 


window  were  falling  over  her,  rose  and  ame- 
thystine lights  flickering  to  and  fro  about  her 
shadow,  while  a sunbeam,  filtered  through  a 
martyr’s  palm  high  up  above,  laid  a crown  of 
yellower  gold  upon  her  hair.  She  was  wrapped 
in  the  moment — in  her  prayers,  her  vows,  her  face 
appeared  to  me  as  if  her  sanctified  spirit  stood 
in  the  presence  of  God.  I know  now  that  it 
was  ill  of  me;  but  I seemed  shut  out  from 
heaven  then— shut  out  from  heaven  and  her. 
I did  not  ascend  with  her;  only,  half-hushed 
and  awed,  my  heart  ached  with  suppressed  long- 
ing and  bitterness  once  more.  Perhaps  it 
touched  her  even  then.  She  lifted  her  eyes  a 
moment  and  they  met  mine.  And  over  all  the 
holy  pallor  there  shot  a beautiful  and  sudden 
flush — ah,  pardon  me,  Heaven ! 

That  night  I could  not  sleep,  I tossed  with 
my  unrest.  The  inn  was  silent  as  a tomb ; it 
was  after  midnight — I rose  and  sought  the  open 
air ; there  was  always  a fascination  in  walking 
at  that  hour  when  all  mankind  have  left  the 
world  to  the  stars  and  me — in  stirring  abroad 
when  every  other  form  lies  stretched  in  white 
sleep.  Unconsciously  it  was  again  that  my  feet 
sought  out  old  paths,  and  the  wild  night-wind 
and  I went  up  the  hill  together — the  boisterous 
wind,  strong,  fresh,  and  fitful,  that  seemed  ca- 
reering and  gamboling  about  me  in  the  dark- 
ness like  some  spiritual  phantasm  of  the  wild 
huntsman’s  hound,  then  mounted  in  an  eldritch 
chase  of  the  thin  clouds  across  the  stars.  How 
it  seems  to  cool  and  fan  me  here — the  stemming 
of  those  glad  gusts  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  so 
long  ago ! It  was  a late  autumn  night,  and  all 
the  melancholy  spell  of  the  season  in  its  stiller 
hours  seemed  transferred  from  the  keen,  turbu- 
lent air,  and  loaded  upon  my  heart  as  I stood 
there  and  breasted  its  rush  over  the  hill-top; 
and  but  for  the  defiance  it  aroused,  the  forces 
of  life  would  have  been  at  a low  ebb  within  me 
then. 

Still  standing  there  and  gazing  over  the  sleep- 
ing valley,  and  half-wondering  which  of  all  those 
tall  tree-tops,  in  their  billowy  rise  and  fall,  waved 
over  her  roof,  I became  gradually  sensible  of  a 
strange  brightness  in  the  air — a brightness  that 
must  have  been  imperceptibly  growing  for  some 
time,  and  that  now  began  to  fill  the  heavens 
with  a rosy  glare  strong  and  vivid  as  the  glow 
of  that  cloudless  sunset  that  had  impressed  it- 
self upon  my  passive  senses  when  last  upon  that 
hill.  Voices,  too,  I seemed  to  hear,  and  dimly 
divined  a stir  somewhere  below  me.  I had  a 
vague  fantasy  at  first  that  malicious  night- 
sprites  were  mocking  me  and  my  loneliness; 
then  I turned,  expecting  to  see  the  northern 
sky  full  of  a dazzling  aurora,  when  instantly  it 
seemed  as  if  the  valley  on  that  side  behind  me 
and  below  me  were  ablaze,  and  almost  as  im- 
mediately I comprehended  that  the  home  of 
Julian,  barns  and  sheds  and  house,  was  a mass 
of  flame,  an  apparition  of  fire,  soaring  and  sink- 
ing, with  all  the  roar  and  crash  of  its  blaze  and 
smell  of  its  smoke  carried  by  the  wind  the  other 
way.  The  rest  is  all  confusion— dashing  down 
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the  hill-side  with  loud  halloos,  parting  the  gath- 
ering throng,  hearing  the  cries  that  he  still  lay. 
stupefied  within,  darting  through  rooms  of  blis- 
tering smoke  with  tongues  of  fire  shooting  out 
at  me  like  demons,  up  a staircase,  between 
burning  walls,  groping  with  scarifying  breath, 
dragging  the  senseless  log  from  its  place,  labor- 
ing with  it  back  again,  down  the  breaking  stairs, 
leaping  the  gulf  of  fire  that  already  swallowed 
half  of  them  out  into  the  air  and  under  the 
spurting  torrents  of  the  engines — it  is  all  like 
the  dreams  of  a delirium.  But  here  are  the 
scars  on  my  hands  at  this  day,  and  the  deep 
wound  in  my  head  made  by  the  pitch  of  the 
rafter  throbs  and  burns  again  on  many  an  au- 
tumn night.  But  oh  for  those  bold  bounds 
anew ; for  that  unshackled  liberty  of  limb  and 
power  once  more;  for  that  ice-cold  dash  and 
drench  even  of  the  water-spouts  about  me ! 

Well,  Julian  was  safe.  It  was  the  old  Col- 
onel who  received  him  out  of  my  arms,  who  took 
us  home  together — loud  in  his  asseverations, 
gentle  in  his  touch — and  whose  gallant  heart 
felt  all  suspicions  wiped  away  in  applause  of 
that  night’s  action.  And  he  remitted  me  my 
secret — and  it  is  my  secret  still. 

So  they  gave  me  Annie.  And  by-and-by  I 
took  her  away  to  the  home  we  had  built  on  the 
hill  that  was  dear  to  me  now.  And  there  it  is 
I have  left  her.  For  when  the  clang  of  arms 
dinned  the  air,  and  the  land  rang  with  the 
clamor  of  war,  my  blood  began  to  bubble  in  its 
old  heat,  and  longings  for  the  strife  kept  stirring 
within  me  with  quick  thrills  and  fires.  I felt 
the  rending  of  my  country  as  if  my  heart  were 
tom  ; a glorious  cause  stood  shining  before  me 
and  forbade  me  to  linger,  and  pointed  at  the 
heights  to  climb,  the  wrongs  to  overthrow,  the 
name  of  nationality  to  win,  oppression  to  anni- 
hilate, freedom — that  right  of  each,  like  air  and 
sunshine,  from  the  hour  of  birth — to  be  given 
to  man  and  child. 

“And  many  & darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap, 

And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  names, ** 

I kept  saying  to  myself  as  well.  I did  my 
nature  wrong  to  linger  so,  dry  and  parched  as 
now  for  freedom  then  for  the  wild  license  of  war. 
But  oh  I my  country,  first  and  chief  for  you,  to 
ransom,  to  redeem  you,  and  if  you  need  these 
languishing  hours  of  mine  still  to  give  them 
and  forget  to  murmur!  The  winds  by  day 
• seemed  hurrying  to  the  field ; I could  not  look 
upon  the  sky  at  night  but  all  the  dark-blue 
heavens  seemed  tented  with  the  starry  folds  of 
our  banner.  She,  too,  throughout  her  pale  and 
placid  life,  was  kindled  to  the  time.  Into  the 
lullabies  she  sang  to  little  Madge  at  twilight — 
that  hour  that  always  seemed  her  own — there 
entered  swifter  and  fickler  turns  of  tune  than 
used  to  hush  off  together  the  boy  and  old  Titan 
at  her  feet.  The  martial  music  of  the  streets 
made  her  face  white  with  its  ardor.  Where  she 
could  urge  others  she  must  not  spare  her  own. 
And  I went. 

Nor  have  I seen  you  since,  dear  child.  But 
still  my  fancy  paints  you  in  the  door  with  a 


| sunbeam  that  has  gone  in  behind  you ; still  my 
heart  throbs  over  the  picture,  beating  like  a bird 
against  its  bars,  and  life  seems  worth  living 
yet,  even  in  a dungeon,  if  only  these  hours  that 
rust  into  one’s  soul  corrode  the  prison-grates  as 
well,  and  ever  leave  me  free  again.  Free  ? It 
is  a little  word,  but  it  holds  the  universe.  To 
go  once  more  with  steps  uncounted,  with  breath 
unbated,  with  will  unquestioned — to  go,  to  go  at 
all ! the  sky  would  seem  to  be  loosening  itself 
away  from  the  earth.  And  if  it  means  so  much 
to  me,  ah  what  to  those  the  flesh  upon  whose 
bones  is  not  their  own,  who  feel  themselves  each 
inch  of  them  another  man’s  estate ! 

I have  used  the  word  lightly  indeed ; if  ever 
these  doors  open,  let  me  prove  how  clearly  I 
see  that  freedom  is  the  first  sacrament  between 
God  and  man. 

Perchance  not  entirely  barren,  then,  my  du- 
rance here.  Much  may  be  learned  that  was  not 
mine  before ; much  may  be  found  to  teach  my 
boy.  To  hear  his  ardent  speech,  to  make  his 
fresh  young  face  kindle,  shall  I ever  have  that 
joy  again  ? Fitter  for  work  since  I have  suffered, 
fire  and  ice  must  temper  the  steel,  and  I have 
his  mind  to  mould  yeti  Ah,  happy  fathers, 
with  your  boys  about  you ! And  my  little  star- 
eyed  darling — But  not  for  worlds  should  you 
know  how  this  tired  hand  aches  to  draw  your 
head  back  in  the  rope  of  curls  twisted  about  it, 
how  a teasing  trifle  vexes  me  as  I yearn  for  the 
pinch  of  dimpled  fingers  and  the  sailor’s  kiss 
once  more.  Some  one  else  will  give  you  sailor- 
kisses,  one  day,  my  beauty,  but  not  while  I am 
by  if  he  is  wise.  Could  she  always  be  our  baby, 
the  laughing  sprite!  But  no,  I must  see  into 
what  kind  of  a rose  our  rose-bud  opens.  Will  it 
be  a wild  one,  with  the  bees  nipping  its  petals ; 
or  a calm  and  rich  tea-rose,  all  creamy  soft  with- 
out, but  so  deeply  blushing  at  its  heart  ? What 
kind  of  a woman  will  she  make,  I wonder  ? Not 
much  like  her  mother,  after  all ; some  gay  and 
sweet  ancestress,  that  died  in  her  bloom,  is  going 
to  see  the  sun  over  again  in  her,  the  6parkle ; 
brighter  hair  than  Annie’s,  darker  eyes,  and 
then  such  daring  color,  such  daring  smiles,  such 
daring  sallies  into  the  very  strongholds  of  one’s 
heart.  Well,  well,  Madge,  we  shall  see ; if  the 
birds  build  another  year,  perhaps  I shall  lift  the 
leaf  and  show  you  the  speckled  eggs  ail  written 
over  with  music.  We  shall  see,  if  indeed  eyes 
be  not  darkened  and  eyelids  closed  by  then. 

The  tide  is  coming  in  at  last ; it  has  a meas- 
ured beat  like  the  tread  of  a sentinel.  How 
often,  as  I lie  burning  up  in  alternate  fever  and 
faintness,  has  the  sound  of  its  rough  surf  tor- 
mented me  with  thirst  and  longing  1 But  time 
has  been  fleet  to-day ; noon  has  waxed  weaiy  at 
her  post ; I have  been  out  of  prison  1 None  of 
your  chains  and  bolts  could  keep  me  in ; I have 
been  out  of  prison. 

Woe  is  me  that  I am  back  again,  back  with 
all  the  loathly  sameness,  the  irksome  sights  that  • 
the  brain  gets  to  feel  at  last  through  shut  eyes, 
such  the  perpetual  iteration  of  their  pain.  There 
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is  the  old  buzz  of  the  fly  again,  the  old  cobweb 
swinging  from  the  comer,  the  old  gaunt  white 
faces  like  leprous  blotches  on  a charnel-house. 
Each  stain  of  the  wall  is  printed  in  my  mind. 
I have  counted  each  year's  slow  growth  on  the 
lichen  of  the  log  beside  me ; that  spider  dragging 
about  her  tiny  blue  bag  of  eggs,  I can  tell  all 
the  eggs  by  name.  The  day  declines,  the  sun- 
shine falls  in  my  face.  I am  scarcely  so  strong 
that  I can  turn  away  from  it ; yet  have  I had 
more  vigor  to-day  than  for  many  a weary  while 
before,  for  there  are  times  when  I am  not  even 
able  to  wish . Yet  fear  not — I remember  to  have 
read — fear  not  those  which  kill  the  body  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul. 

This  is  a day  of  June,  when  this  same  sun- 
shine that  disturbs  me  now  lies  thick  and  rich 
in  the  meadows  •,  when  the  bluebird’s  wing  has 
less  brilliant  azure  than  the  deep,  deep  sky; 
when  the  wild-rose  lines  the  way-side  with  its 
blushing  tangle,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  fern 
makes  heavy  the  afternoon  air  with  its  balsams. 
Ah  ! to  see  the  field  all  goldenly  embroidered  in 
its  butter-cups ; just  to  toss  up  the  long  well- 
sweep,  and  draw  one  glittering  bucket  shaking 
back  crystals  into  the  cold  dark  shaft  of  the 
well ; to  roll  in  the  grass  with  Madge  and  my 
boy ; to  feel  the  puff  of  the  light  wind  on  my 
face.  This  den  I can  not  endure  much  longer ; 
its  foul  air  reeks ; all  its  accumulation  of  suffer- 
ing becomes  my  own.  The  inexorable  rise  and 
fall  of  the  sea  seems  a forbidding  fiat,  and  that 
long  roller  forever  breaking  on  the  beach  a 
sterner  barrier  than  the  cruel  dead-line  here. 

All  weary  as  I — nearly  as  weary  as  I.  I hear 
their  faint  mumble ; I see  their  crawling  forms ; 
I feel  the  aching  and  the  longing.  It  lies  be- 
fore me,  and  the  terror  and  the  anguish  grow 
till  I seem  to  myself  like  that  man  whose  prison 
walls  narrowed  every  day  about  him  until  they 
crushed  him  like  a fly ; for  these  creatures  are  be- 
coming idiots.  Great  Heaven!  I have  kept  cour- 
age so  far,  not  to  lose  it  now,  I pray ! Yet  men 
have  gone  mad  with  less.  It  is  as  if  one  were 
conscious  of  mouldering  in  the  grave.  But  rath- 
er fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell.  Ah,  this  must  be  that  place  ! 

Oftentimes,  of  late,  as  I lie  here  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  I hear  faint  voices  of  the  air  thron- 
ing above  me.  It  is  a strange  rune  they  sing, 
like  that  of  the  old  Lyko-Wake  Dirge  : 

“ThU  Re  night©,  this  ae  night©. 

Every  night  and  alle. 

Fire  and  saut  and  candle-lighte, 

And  Christ©  receive  thye  saule.'* 

With  what  significance  do  they  chant  it  over 
and  over,  and  do  they  prophesy,  the  weird  sis- 
ters, as  they  sing?  Fire  and  salt  and  candle- 
light— I shall  not  get  it  here — so  much  I know : 

44  If  ever  thou  gavest  hosen  and  slioon, 

Every  night  and  alle, 

Bit  thee  down  and  put  them  on, 

• And  Chriate  receive  thye  saule. 

“If  hosen  and  shoon  thon  ne’er  gavest  nane. 

Every  night  and  alle, 

The  whinnea  shall  pricke  thee  to  the  bare  bane, 

And  Chriate  receive  thy  saule.” 


Sad  voices,  have  I read  your  rede  aright,  and 
is  there  boding  in  your  burden  meant  for  me? 
Or,  is  it  my  fate  to  hear  a dirge  you  sing  on  a 
windy  hill-side  far  away  in  a distant  country  ? 
Yet  that  I will  not  think ; for  as  often  as  I 
mark  the  strain  I see  pale  faces  flittering  be- 
fore my  eyes,  aimless  and  wan,  as  if,  only  half- 
dead, half-dead  and  starved,  already  I made 
consort  with  phantoms . 

44  If  over  thou  gavest  meat©  or  drinke, 

Every  night  and  alle. 

The  fire  shall  never  make  thee  ehrinke, 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

44  If  meat  or  drinke  thon  never  gavest  nane, 

Every  night  and  alle, 

The  fire  will  bum  thee  to  the  bare  bane, 

And  Christ  receive  thye  saule.” 

Ah,  solemn  shrift ! it  was  not  so  awful  to  me 
once,  repeating  your  quaint  words,  and  pictur- 
ing in  the  dark  frame-work  of  the  night  the 
sparkling  fire-light,  the  fair  tapers,  and  the  salt 
on  the  dead  man’s  breast. 

But  these  are  unwholesome  humors  of  mine — 
humors  that  the  memory  of  an  old-time  rhyme 
may  bring  me,  and  a shrill  noise  in  my  head 
like  a humming  of  bells  miles  away  over  water, 
or  the  wind  blowing  in  any  hollow  sea-shore 
shell : while  the  sun  shines,  at  least,  I need  not 
submit  myself  to  their  caprice.  The  blessed  sun, 
father  of  heaven  and  earth,  under  his  beams  no 
one  quite  forsaken  or  forlorn — it  is  only  in  the 
dark  that  judgment  fails,  the  brain  bennmbs, 
pain  grows  intolerable.  Now  let  me  set  myself 
to  watch  that  sunbeam  creep  up  my  side  and 
vanish  into  shadow.  Some  day  I shall  be  satis- 
fied with  just  that  task — that  one  blue  line  of 
sky,  so  far  and  fathomless,  will  be  serene  con- 
tent— that  yellow  sunshine  limned  along  the 
wall  will  be  joy  itself ; then  perhaps,  though 
prison  doors  never  open,  a free  spirit  will  soar 
away  eternally  into  the  infinite  blue  and  sun- 
light of  heaven.  If  that  hour  were  only  here 
at  last!  Dozing  and  dozing  the  days  away, 
alas,  I am  so  tired ! 

What ! not  done  yet  ? I say  to  myself  ever}' 
time  I lift  my  lids,  and  the  old  eyesore  of  the 
place  vexes  them  afresh.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
so  much  more  time  passed.  Presently  the  night- 
chills  will  begin  to  creep  in,  and  the  heavy  dews 
will  gather  on  the  wall ; the  green  mould  take 
heart,  and  spread  near  where  the  hot  sunshine 
burned  all  day.  Made  of  a handful  of  clay,  why 
not  reverse  the  stroke,  and  let  us  crumble  back 
again  ? At  least  we  should  be  free  as  all  these 
other  atoms  are — these  drops  of  moisture,  these 
grains  of  growth.  In  following  law  nlbst  free. 
Now  for  the  racking  of  one’s  bones  in  the  dark. 
As  for  me,  I have  no  odds  to  ask  of  Heaven ! 

And  so  to  sleep  again,  if  sleep  will  come. 

How  this  tune  rings  in  my  ears!  It  may  be 
Sunday  at  home ; I have  lost  the  reckoning  of 
the  days.  Perhaps  they  are  singing  it  up  in  the 
choir,  and  it  echoes  through  the  still  aisles  of 
the  church,  and  down  upon  the  green,  and  seems 
to  the  truant  children  sitting  there  like  songs 
from  another  world.  Or  perhaps  it  is  only  that 
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Annie  has  called  in  little  Madge  from  the  after- 
noon play,  add  rocks  her  to  sleep  while  she 
sings ; 

u So  let  my  lamp  be  trimmed  and  fed. 

That  whether  I be  quick  or  dead. 

That  light  shall  shine, 

And  down  sad  ways  a glory  shed, 

And  ray  divine.** 

Ah,  patience,  tired  heart ! and  teach  these  pa- 
tience that  here  in  this  dark  strait  about  thee 
arraign  their  doom.  I was  stronger  once  than 
many  of  them,  than  a few  of  them  wiser.  Did 
I give  them  of  jny  hosen  and  shoon,  of  my  meat 
and  drink  ? 

What  is  it  diverts  them  now,  I wonder? 
Torpid  and  sluggish  as  Bnails,  they  are  crawling 
down  to  the  door.  Some  little  break  in  the  long 
monotone  of  the  day — perhaps  they  have  a fresh 
ration  served,  or  is  there  news  of  battle  ? Let- 
ters—can  there  be  letters  ? No,  no ; it  is  only 
a voice — the  old  humdrum  tone.  Vainly  count- 
ing the  roll  for  the  thousandth  time.  But  that 
hurrah — I did  not  think  there  was  so  much 
breath  in  them — that  wild,  keen  cry.  It  is  the 
order  of  exchange!  Let  me  get  down  there, 
let  me  hasten,  let  me  try  and  reach  them ! I 
among  them  ? Oh,  wait,  wait ! 

That  name?  He  will  never  answer  to  it 


again.  They  dig  his  grave  out  on  the  sand  to- 
night. 

Another.  Who  replies  to  that?  He — he? 
Shall  he  go  walking  up  the  long  street,  the  dear 
familiar  path?  shall  he  take  his  wife  to  his 
heart  again,  and  dandle  his  children,  and  feel 
his  old  mother’s  faltering  hand  stroke  his  hair 
— and  I stay  festering  here? 

Down,  evil  spirit,  down ! Who  deserves  bet- 
ter than  he  ? Who  is  truer  comrade  in  fight — 
who  stouter  friend  in  prison  ? Hail  to  his  joy 
as  if  it  were  mine!  Make  it  mine — feel  it 
mine ! 

And  that  name.  No  one  claims  it.  Dead, 
possibly.  Yet  it  had  a sound  of  pleasant  things ; 
I seem  to  have  heard  it  somewhere  before — 

Did  any  one  call  me  ? Dare  I dream — can  it 
be — is  it  mine  ? 

Oh,  to  breathe  again!  Oh,  home,  friends, 
country,  my  own  once  more ! Oh,  life  restored 
while  the  grave  gaped ! To  see  you,  dear  child, 
in  a week — to  feel  your  soft  touch,  your  embrac- 
ing care ! A week ! A little  wdiile  ago  eternity 
seemed  short  till  we  should  meet ; now,  can  I 
live  so  long  without  you  as  seven  days  ? Ah ! 
crouched  and  crushed,  I rise ; I see  a future ; I 
feel  my  manhood.  To  my  knees,  to  my  knees 
—dear  God,  I am  free ! 
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IT  is  natural  that  friends  should  tenderly  and 
frequently  talk  of  the  loved  and  lost,  descant- 
ing upon  their  virtues,  narrating  the  little  inci- 
dents of  a life  ended,  and  dwelling  with  minute 
particularity  upon  traits  of  character  which,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  might  have  remained 
unnoted  and  be  forgotten,  but  are  invested  now 
with  a mournful  interest  which  fixes  them  in 
the  memory.  This,  and  the  general  desire  to 
know’  more  of  the  man  Auraham  Lincoln,  is 
the  only  excuse  offered  for  the  following  simple 
sketch  of  some  parts  of  the  character  of  our  be- 
loved Chief  Magistrate,  now  passed  from  earth. 

All  persons  agree  that  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  manners  was  his  sim- 
^ plicity  and  artlessness ; this  immediately  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  observation  of  those  who 
met  him  for  the  first  time,  and  each  successive 
interview  deepened  the  impression.  People 
seemed  delighted  to  find  in  the  ruler  of  the  na- 
tion freedom  from  pomposity  and  affectation, 
mingled  with  a certain  simple  dignity  which 
never  forsook  him.  Though  oppressed  with  the 
weight  <of  responsibility  resting  upon  him  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  shrank  from 
assuming  any  of  the  honors,  or  even  the  titles, 
of  the  position.  After  years  of  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Lincoln  the  writer  can  not 
now  recall  a single  instance  in  which  he  spoke 
of  himself  as  President,  or  used  that  title  for 
himself,  except  when  acting  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity. He  always  spoke  of  his  position  and 
office  vaguely,  as  41  this  place,**  44  here,”  or  oth- 
er modest  phrase.  Once,  speaking  of  the  room 
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inr  the  Capitol  used  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  during  the  close  of  a session  of 
Congress,  he  said,  “That  room,  you  know,  that 
they  call” — dropping  his  voice  and  hesitating— 

“the  President’s  room.”  To  an  intimate  friend 
who  addressed  him  always  by  his  ow'n  proper 
title  he  said,  “Now  call  me  Lincoln,  and  I’ll 
promise  not  to  tell  of  the  breach  of  etiquette — if 
you  won’t — and  I shall  have  a resting-spell  from 
4 Mister  President.’  ” 

With  all  his  simplicity  and  unacquaintance 
with  courtly  manners,  his  native  dignity  never 
forsook  him  in  the  presence  of  critical  or  polish- 
ed strangers;  but  mixed  with  his  angularities 
and  bonhomie  was  something  which  spoke  the 
fine  fibre  of  the  man ; and,  w hile  his  sovereign 
disregard  of  courtly  conventionalities  was  some- 
what ludicrous,  his  native  sweetness  and  straight- 
forwardness of  manner  served  to  disarm  criticism 
and  impress  the  visitor  that  he  was  before  a man 
pure,  self-poised,  collected,  and  strong  in  uncon- 
scious strength.  Of  him  an  accomplished  for**' 
eigner,  whose  knowledge  of  the  courts  was  more 
perfect  than  that  of  the  English  language,  said, 

44  He  seems  to  me  one  grand  gentilhomme  in 
disguise.” 

In  his  eagerness  to  acquire  knowledge  of  com- 
mon things  he  sometimes  surprised  his  distin- 
guished visitors  by  inquiries  about  matters  that 
they  were  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with,  and 
those  who  came  to  scrutinize  went  away  with  A 
vague  sense  of  having  been  unconsciously  pump- 
ed by  the  man  whom  they  expected  to  pump. 

One  Sunday  evening  last  winter,  while  sitting 
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AUBaUAM  LINCOLN  AT  HOME. 


alone  with  tho  President,  the  cards  of  Professor 
Agassiz  and  a friend  were  sent  in.  The  Presi- 
dent had  never  met  Agassiz  at  that  time,  I be- 
lieve, and  said,  “ I would  like  to  talk  with  that 
matt;  he  is  a good  man,  I do  believe;  don't 


you  think  art?”  But  one  answer  could  be  re- 
turned to  the  query,  and  soon  after  the  visitors 
were  shown  in,  the  President  first  whispering, 
“Now  sit  still  and  see  what  wo  can  pick  up 
that’s  new.”  To  tnv  surprise,  however,  no ques- 
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tions  were  asked  about  the  Old  Silurian,  the 
Glacial  Theory,  or  the  Great  Snow-storm,  but, 
introductions  being  over,  the  President  said: 
“I  never  knew  how  to  properly  pronounce  your 
name ; won’t  you  give  me  a little  lesson  at  that, 
please?”  Then  he  asked  if  it  were  of  French 
or  Swiss  derivation,  to  which  the  Professor  re- 
plied that  it  was  partly  of  each.  That  led  to  a 
discussion  of  different  languages,  the  President 
speaking  of  several  words  in  different  languages 
which  had  the  same  root  as  similar  words  in  our 
own  tongue ; then  he  illustrated  that  by  one  or 
two  anecdotes,  one  of  which  he  borrowed  from 
Hood’s  “ Up  the  Rhine.”  But  he  soon  return- 
ed to  his  gentle  cross-examination  of  Agassiz, 
and  found  out  how  the  Professor  studied,  how 
he  composed,  and  how  he  delivered  his  lectures ; 
how  he  found  different  tastes  in  his  audiences 
in  different  portions  of  the  country.  When  aft- 
erward asked  why  he  put  such  questions  to  his 
learned  visitor  he  said,  “Why,  what  we  got 
from  him  isn’t  printed  in  the  books ; the  other 
things  are.” 

At  this  interview,  it  may  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing, the  President  said  that  many  years  ago, 
when  the  custom  of  lecture-going  was  more  com- 
mon than  since,  he  was  induced  to  try  his  hand 
at  composing  a literary  lecture  — something 
which  he  thought  entirely  out  of  his  line.  The 
subject,  he  said,  was  not  defined,  but  his  pur- 
pose was  to  analyze  inventions  and  discoveries 
— “ to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things” — and  to  show 
when,  where,  how,  and  why  such  things  were 
invented  or  discovered ; and,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  find  where  the  first  mention  is  made  of  some 
of  our  common  things.  The  Bible,  he  said, 
he  found  to  be  the  richest  store-house  for  such 
knowledge ; and  he  then  gave  one  or  two  illus- 
trations, which  were  new  to  his  hearers.  The 
lecture  was  never  finished,  and  was  left  among 
his  loose  papers  at  Springfield  when  he  came  to 
Washington. 

The  simplicity  of  manner  which  shone  out  in 
all  such  interviews  as  that  here  noticed  was 
marked  in  his  total  lack  of  consideration  of  what 
was  due  his  exalted  station.  He  had  an  almost 
morbid  dread  of  what  he  called  “a  scene” — 
that  is,  a demonstration  of  applause  such  as  al- 
ways greeted  his  appearance  in  public.  The 
first  sign  of  a cheer  sobered  him ; he  appeared 
sad  and  oppressed,  suspended  conversation,  and 
looked  out  into  vacancy ; and  when  it  was  over 
resumed  the  conversation  just  where  it  was  in- 
terrupted, with  an  obvious  feeling  of  relief.  Of 
the  relations  of  a senator  to  him  he  said,  “I 
think  that  Senator ’s  manner  is  more  cord- 

ial to  me  than  before.”  The  truth  was  that 
the  senator  had  been  looking  for  a sign  of  cord- 
iality from  his  superior,  but  the  President  had 
reversed  their  relative  positions.  At  another 
time,  speaking  of  an  early  acquaintance,  who 
was  an  applicant  for  an  office  which  he  thought 
him  hardly  qualified  to  till,  the  President  said, 

“Well,  now,  I never  thought  M had  any 

more  than  average  ability  when  we  were  young 
men  together;  really  I did  not” — a pause. — 


| “But,  then,  I suppose  he  thought  just  the  same 
about  me ; he  had  reason  to,  and — here  I am  I” 

The  simple  habits  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  so 
well  known  that  it  is  a subject  for  surprise  that 
watchful  and  malignant  treason  did  not  sooner 
take  that  precious  life  which  he  seemed  to  hold 
so  lightly.  He  had  an  almost  morbid  dislike  for 
an  escort,  or  guard,  and  daily  exposed  himself 
to  the  deadly  aim  of  an  assassin.  One  sum- 
mer morning,  passing  by  the  White  House  at 
an  early  hour,  I saw  the  President  standing  at 
the  gateway,  looking  anxiously  down  the  street ; 
and,  in  reply  to  a salutation,  he  said,  “ Good- 
morning, good-morning!  I am  looking  for  a 
news-boy ; when  you  get  to  that  corner  I wish 
you  would  start  one  up  this  way.”  There  are 
American  citizens  who  consider  such  things  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  an  official  in  high  place. 

In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  friends,  who 
were  afraid  of  his  constant  exposure  to  danger, 
he  had  but  one  answer:  “ If  they  kill  me,  the 
next  man  will  be  just  as  bad  for  them  ; and  in 
a country  like  this,  where  our  habits  are  simple, 
and  must  be,  assassination  is  always  possible, 
and  will  come  if  they  are  determined  upon  it.” 
A cavalry  guard  was  once  placed  at  the  gates  of 
the  White  House  for  a while,  and  he  said,  pri- 
vately, that  he  “ worried  until  he  got  rid  of  it.” 
While  the  President’s  family  were  at  their  sum- 
mer-house, near  Washington,  he  rode  into  town 
of  a morning,  or  out  at  night,  attended  by  a 
mounted  escort ; but  if  he  returned  to  town  for 
a while  after  dark,  he  rode  in  unguarded,  and 
often  alone,  in  his  open  carriage.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  the  writer  has  gone  through 
the  streets  of  Washington  at  a late  hour  of  the 
night  with  the  President,  without  escort,  or  even 
the  company  of  a servant,  walking  all  of  the 
the  way,  going  and  returning. 

Considering  the  many  open  and  secret  threats 
to  take  his  life,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  many  thoughts  about  his  coming 
to  a sudden  and  violent  end.  He  once  said  that 
he  felt  the  force  of  the  expression,  “To  take 
one’s  life  in  his  hand  but  that  he  would  not 
like  to  face  death  suddenly.  He  said  that  he 
thought  himself  a great  coward  physically,  and 
was  sure  that  he  should  make  a poor  soldier, 
for,  unless  there  was  something  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a battle,  he  was  sure  that  he  would 
drop  his  gun  and  run  at  the  first  symptom  of 
danger.  That  was  said  sportively,  and  he  add- 
ed, “Moral  cowardice  is  something  which  I 
think  I never  had.”  Shortly  after  the  presi- 
dential election,  in  1864,  he  related  an  incident 
which  I will  try  to  put  upon  paper  here,  as  near- 
ly as  possible  in  liis  own  words : 

“It  was  just  after  my  election  in  1860,  when 
the  news  had  been  coming  in  thick  and  fast  all 
day,  and  there  had  been  a great  ‘ Hurrah,  boys !’ 
so  that  I was  well  tired  out,  and  went  home  to 
rest,  throwing  myself  down  on  a lounge  in  my  . 
chamber.  Opposite  where  I lay  wa9  a bureau, 
with  a swinging-glass  upon  it” — (and  here  he 
got  up  and  placed  furniture  to  illustrate  the 
position) — “and,  looking  in  that  glass,  I saw 
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myself  reflected,  nearly  at  full  length ; but  my 
face,  I noticed,  had  two  separate  and  distinct 
images,  the  tip  of  the  nose  of  one  being  about 
three  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  other.  I was  a 
little  bothered,  perhaps  startled,  and  got  up  and 
looked  in  the  glass,  but  the  illusion  vanished. 
On  lying  dowil  again  I saw  it  a second  time — 
plainer,  if  possible,  than  before ; and  then  I no- 
ticed that  one  of  the  faces  was  a little  paler,  say 
five  shades,  than  the  other.  I got  up  and  the 
thing  melted  away,  and  I went  off  and,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  hour,  forgot  all  about  it — nearly, 
but  not  quite,  for  the  thing  would  once  in  a 
while  come  up,  and  give  me  a little  pang,  as 
though  something  uncomfortable  had  happened. 
When  I went  home  I told  my  wife  about  it,  and 
a few  days  after  I tried  the  experiment  again, 
when  [with  a laugh],  sure  enough,  the  thing 
came  again  ; but  I never  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  ghost  back  after  that,  though  I once  tried 
very  industriously  to  show  it  to  my  wife,  who 
was  worried  about  it  somewhat.  She  thought 
it  was  4 a sign*  that  I was  to  be  elected  to  a sec- 
ond term  of  office,  and  that  the  paleness  of  one 
of  the  faces  was  an  omen  that  I should  not  see 
life  through  the  last  term.” 

The  President,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  saw 
nothing  in  all  this  but  an  optical  illusion ; 
though  the  flavor  of  superstition  which  hangs 
about  every  man’s 'composition  made  him  wish 
that  he  had  never  seen  it.  But  there  are  peo- 
ple who  will  now  believe  that  this  odd  coinci- 
dence was  “a  warning.” 

If  Mr.  Lincoln’s  critics  may  be  trusted,  he 
had  too  much  goodness  of  heart  to  make  a good 
magistrate.  Certain  it  is  that  his  continually- 
widening  charity  for  all,  and  softness  of  heart, 
pardoned  offenders  and  mitigated  punishments 
when  the  strict  requirements  of  justice  would 
have  dealt  more  severely  with  the  criminal.  It 
was  a standing  order  of  his  office  that  persons 
on  matters  involving  the  issue  of  life  and  death 
should  have  immediate  precedence.  Nor  was 
his  kindness  confined  to  affairs  of  state;  his 
servants,  and  all  persons  in  his  personal  service, 
were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  care  and  solici- 
tude. They  bore  no  burdens  or  hardships  which 
he  could  relieve  them  of ; and  if  he  carried  this 
virtue  to  an  extreme,  and  carried  labors  which 
others  should  have  borne,  it  was  because  he 
thought  he  could  not  help  it. 

Ho  was  often  waylaid  by  soldiers  importunate 
to  get  their  back-pay,  or  a furlough,  or  a dis- 
charge; and  if  the  case  was  not  too  compli- 
cated, would  attend  to  it  then  and  there.  Go- 
ing out  of  the  main-door  of  the  White  House 
one  morning,  he  met  an  old  lady  who  was  pull- 
ing vigorously  at  the  door-bell,  and  asked  her 
what  she  wanted.  She  said  that  she  wanted  to 
see  41  Abraham  the  Second.”  The  President, 
amused,  asked  who  Abraham  the  First  might 
be,  if  there  was  a second?  The  old  lady  re- 
plied, “Why,  Lor*  bless  yon!  we  read  about 
the  first  Abraham  in  the  Bible,  and  Abraham 
the  Second  is  our  President.”  She  was  told 
that  the  President  was  not  in  his  office  then,  and 


when  she  asked  where  he  was,  she  was  told, 

“ Here  he  is !”  Nearly  petrified  with  surprise, 
the  old  lady  managed  to  tell  her  errand,  and 
was  told  to  come  next  morning  at  nine  o’clock, 
when  she  was  received  and  kindly  cared  for  by 
the  President.  At  another  lime,  hearing  of  a 
young  man  who  had  determined  to  enter  the 
navy  as  a landsman,  after  three  years  of  service 
in  the  army,  he  said  to  the  writer,  “Now  do 
you  go  over  to  the  Navy  Department  and  mouse 
out  what  he  is  fit  for,  and  he  shall  have  it,  if  it’s 
to  be  had,  for  that’s  the  kind  of  men  I like  to  hear 
of.”  The  place  was  duly  “monsed  out,”  with 
the  assistance  of  the  kind-hearted  Assistant-Sec- 
retary of# the  Navy ; and  the  young  officer,  who 
may  read  these  lines  on  his  solitary  post  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  was  appointed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Of  an  application  for  office  by 
an  old  friend,  not  fit  for  the  place  he  sought, 
he  said,  “ I had  rather  resign  my  place  and  go 
away  from  here  than  refuse  him,  if  I consulted 
only  my  personal  feelings;  but  refuse  him  I 
must.”  And  he  did. 

This  same  gentleness,  mixed  with  firmness, 
characterized  all  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  dealings  with 
public  men.  Often  bitterly  assailed  and  abused, 
he  never  appeared  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he 
had  political  enemies ; and  if  his  attention  was 
called  to  unkind  speeches  or  remarks,  he  would 
turn  the  conversation  of  his  indignant  friends 
by  a judicious  story,  or  the  remark,  44 1 guess 
we  won’t  talk  about  that  now.”  He  has  him- 
self put  it  on  record  that  he  never  read  attacks 
upon  himself,  and  if  they  were  brought  persist- 
ently before  him  he  had  some  ready  excuse  for 
their  authors.  Of  a virulent  personal  attack 
upon  his  official  conduct  he  mildly  said  that  it 
was  ill-timed  ; and  of  one  of  his  most  bitter  po- 
litical enemies  he  said;  44 I’ve  been  told  that 
insanity  is  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  I think 
we  will  admit  the  plea  in  his  case.”  It  was  no- 
ticeable that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  keenest  critics  and 
bitter  opponents  studiously  avoided  his  presence ; 
it  seemed  as  though  no  man  could  be  familiar 
with  his  homely,  heart-lighted  features,  his  sin- 
gle-hearted directness  and  manly  kindliness,  and 
remain  long  an  enemy,  or  be  any  thing  but  his 
friend.  It  was  this  warm  frankness  of  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  manner  that  made  a hard-headed  old 
44  hunker”  once  leave  the  hustings  where  Lin-  ' 
coin  was  speaking,  in  1856,  saying,  “I  won’t 
hear  him,  for  I don’t  like  a man  that  makes  me 
believe  in  him  in  spite  of  myself.” 

44  Honest  Old  Abe”  has  passed  into  the  lan- 
guage of  our  time  and  country  as  a synonym  for 
all  that  is  just  and  honest  in  man.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  instances,  unknown  to  the  world,  might 
be  added  to  those  already  told  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
great  and  crowning  virtue.  He  disliked  innu- 
endoes, concealments,  and  subterfuges ; and  no 
sort  of  approach  at  official  “jobbing”  ever  had 
any  encouragement  from  him.  With  him  the 
question  was  not,  44  Is  it  convenient?  Is  it  ex- 
pedient?” but,  4 4 Is  it  right?”  He  steadily  dis- 
countenanced all  practices  of  government  offi- 
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cers  using  any  part  of  the  public  funds  for  tem- 
porary purposes ; and  he  loved  to  tell  of  his  own 
experience  when  he  was  saved  from  embarrass- 
ment by  his  rigid  adherence  to  a good  rule.  He 
had  been  postmaster  at  Salem,  Illinois,  during 
Jackson’s  administration,  William  T.  Barry  be- 
ing then  Postmaster-General,  and  resigning  his 
office,  removed  to  Springfield,  having  sent  a 
statement  of  account  to  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. No  notice  was  taken  of  his  account, 
which  showed  a balance  due  the  Government 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  until  three 
or  four  years  after,  when,  Amos  Kendall  being 
Postmaster-General,  he  was  presented  with  a 
draft  for  the  amount  due.  Some  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s friends,  who  knew  that  he  wal  in  strait- 
ened circumstances  then,  as  he  had  always  been, 
heard  of  the  draft  and  offered  to  help  him  out 
with  a loan;  but  he  told  them  not  to  worry, 
and  producing  from  his  trunk  an  old  pocket, 
tied  up  and  marked,  counted  out,  in  six-pences, 
shillings,  and  quarters,  the  exact  sum  required 
of  him,  in  the  identical  coin  received  by  him 
while  in  office  years  before. 

The  honesty  of  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  to  spring 
from  religious  convictions ; and  it  was  his  habit, 
when  conversing  of  things  which  most  intimate- 
ly concerned  himself,  to  say  that,  however  he 
might  bo  misapprehended  by  men  who  did  not 
appear  to  know  him,'  he  was  glad  to  know  that 
no  thought  or  intent  of  his  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  that  Judge  by  whose  final  decree  he 
expected  to  stand  or  fall  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  It  seemed  as  though  this  was  his  surest 
refuge  at  times  when  he  was  most  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented.  There  was  something 
touching  in  his  childlike  and  simple  reliance 
upon  Divine  aid,  especially  when  in  6uch  ex- 
tremities as  he  sometimes  fell  into ; then,  though 
prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  his 
constant  habit,  he  more  earnestly  than  ever 
sought  that  strength  which  is  promised  when 
mortal  help  faileth.  His  address  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  his  re-inauguration  has  been  said  to 
be  as  truly  a religious  document  as  a state-pa- 
per; and  his  acknowledgment  of  God  and  His 
providence  and  rule  are  interwoven  through  all 
of  his  later  speeches,  letters,  and  messages. 
Once  he  said : 44 1 have  been  driven  many  times 
upon  my  knees  by  the  overwhelming  conviction 
that  I had  nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wis- 
dom and  that  of  all  about  me  seemed  insufficient 
for  that  day.” 

Just  after  the  last  presidential  election  he 
said : 44  Being  only  mortal,  after  all,  I should 
have  been  a little  mortified  if  I had  been  beaten 
in  this  canvass  before  the  people ; but  that  sting 
would  have  been  more  than  compensated  by  the 
thought  that  the  people  had  notified  roe  that  all 
my  official  responsibilities  were  soon  to  be  lift- 
ed off  my  back.”  In  reply  to  the  remark  that 
he  might  remember  that  in  all  these  cares  he 
was  daily  remembered  by  those  who  prayed,  not 
to  be  heard  of  men,  as  no  man  had  ever  before 
been  remembered,  he  caught  at  the  homely 
phrase  and  said : 44  Yes,  I like  that  phrase, 4 not 


to  bo  heard  of  men,’  and  guess  it’s  generally 
true,  as  you  say;  at  least  I have  been  told  so, 
and  I have  been  a good  deal  helped  by  just  that 
thought.”  Then  he  solemnly  and  slowly  add- 
ed : 44 1 should  be  the  most  presumptuous  block- 
head upon  this  footstool  if  I for  one  day  thought 
that  I could  discharge  the  duties  which  have 
come  upon  me  since  I came  into  this  place  with- 
out the  aid  and  enlightenment  of  One  who  is 
wiser  and  stronger  than  all  others.” 

At  another  time  he  said,  cheerfully, 4 4 1 am  very 
sure  that  if  I do  not  go  away  from  here  a wiser 
man,  I shall  go  away  a better  man,  for  having 
learned  here  what  a very  poor  sort  of  a man  I 
am.”  Afterward,  referring  to  what  he  called  a 
change  of  heart,  he  said  that  he  did  not  remem- 
ber any  precise  time  when  he  passed  through 
any  special  change  of  purpose  or  of  heart ; but 
he  would  say  that  his  own  election  to  office,  and 
the  crisis  immediately  following,  influentially 
determined  him  in  what  he  called  44  a process 
of  crystallization,”  then  going  on  in  his  mind. 
Reticent  as  he  was,  and  6hy  of  discoursing  much 
of  his  own  mental  exercises,  these  few  utter- 
ances now  have  a value  with  those  who  knew 
him  which  his  dying  words  would  scarcely  have 
possessed. 

No  man  but  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  knew  how 
great  was  the  load  of  care  which  he  bore,  nor 
the  amount  of  mental  labor  which  he  daily  ac- 
complished. With  the  usual  perplexities  of  the 
office — greatly  increased  by  the  unusual  mul- 
tiplication of  places  in  his  gift — he  carried  the 
burdens  of  the  civil  war,  which  he  always  called 
44  This  great  trouble.”  Though  the  intellectual 
man  had  greatly  grown  meantime,  few  persons 
would  recognize  the  hearty,  blithesome,  genial, 
and  wiry  Abraham  Lincoln  of  earlier  days  in 
the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  his  stooping  figure,  dull  eyes,  care-worn 
face,  and  languid  frame.  The  old,  clear  laugh 
never  came  back ; the  even  temper  was  some- 
times disturbed ; and  his  natural  charity  for  all 
was  often  turned  into  an  unwonted  suspicion  of 
the  motives  of  men,  whose  selfishness  cost  him 
so  much  wear  of  mind.  Once  he  said, 44  Sitting 
here,  where  all  the  avenues  to  public  patronage 
seem  to  come  together  in  a knot,  it  does  seem 
to  roe  that  our  people  are  fast  approaching  the 
point  where  it  can  be  said  that  seven-eighths 
of  them  were  trying  to  find  how  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  eighth.” 

It  was  this  incessant  demand  upon  his  time, 
by  men  who  sought  place  or  endeavored  to  shape 
his  policy,  that  broke  down  his  courage  and 
his  temper,  as  well  as  exhausted  his  strength. 
Speaking  of  the  44  great  flood-gates”  which  his 
doors  daily  opened  upon  him,  he  said,  44 1 sup- 
pose I ought  not  to  blame  the  aggregate,  for 
each  abstract  man  or  woman  thinks  his  or  her 
case  a peculiar  one,  and  roust  be  attended  to, 
though  all  others  be  left  out ; but  I can  see  this 
thing  growing  every  day.”  And  at  another 
time,  speaking  of  the  exhaustive  demands  upon 
him,  which  left  him  in  no  condition  for  more 
important  duties,  he  said,  44 1 sometimes  fancy 
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that  every  one  of  the  numerous  grist  ground 
through  here  daily,  from  a Senator  seeking  a 
war  with  France  down  to  a poor  woman  after  a 
place  in  the  Treasury  Department,  darted  at  me 
with  thumb  and  finger,  picked  out  their  especial 
piece  of  my  vitality,  and  carried  it  off.  When 
I get  through  with  such  a day’s  work  there  is 
only  one  word  which  can  express  my  condition, 
and  that  is —flabbiness”  There  are  some  pub- 
lic men  who  can  now  remember,  with  self-re- 
proaches, having  increased  with  long  evening  de- 
bates that  reducing  “flabbiness”  of  the  much- 
enduring  President. 

Mr.  Lincoln  visited  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  the  spring  of  1863,  and,  free  from  the  annoy- 
ances of  office,  was  considerably  refreshed  and 
rested;  but  even  there  the  mental  anxieties 
which  never  forsook  him  seemed  to  cast  him 
down,  at  times,  with  a groat  weight.  We  left 
Washington  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  a snow- 
storm soon  after  coming  on,  the  steamer  was 
anchored  for  the  night  off  Indian  Head,  on  the 
Maryland  shore  of  the  Potomac.  The  Presi- 
dent left  the  little  knot  in  the  cabin,  and  sitting 
alone  in  a corner,  seemed  absorbed  in  the  sad- 
dest reflections  for  a time ; then,  beckoning  a 
companion  to  him,  said,  “ What  will  you  wager 
that  half  our  iron-clads  are  at  the  bottom  of 
Charleston  Harbor?”  This  being  the  first  inti- 
mation which  the  other  had  had  of  Dupont’s 
attack,  which  was  then  begun,  hesitated  to  re- 
ply, when  the  President  added,  “ The  people 
will  expect  big  things  when  they  hear  of  this ; 
but  it  is  too  late — too  lateJ” 

During  that  little  voyage  the  captain  of  the 
steamer,  a frank,  modest  old  sailor,  was  so 
much  affected  by  the  care-worn  appearance  of 
the  President,  that  he  came  to  the  writer  and 
confessed  that  he  had  received  the  same  im- 
pression of  the  Chief  Magistrate  that  many 
had ; bearing  of  his  “ little  stories”  and  his 
humor,  he  had  supposed  him  to  have  no  cares  or 
sadness ; but  a sight  of  that  anxious  and  sad 
face  had  undeceived  him,  and  he  wanted  to  tell 
the  President  how  much  he  had  unintentionally 
wronged  him,  feeling  that  he  had  committed 
upon  him  a personal  wrong.  The  captain  was 
duly  introduced  to  the  President,  who  talked 
with  him  privately  for  a space,  being  touched 
as  well  as  amused  at  what  he  called  “Captain 
M ’s  freeing  his  mind.” 

The  following  week,  spent  in  riding  about 
and  seeing  the  army,  appeared  to  revive  Mr. 
Lincoln's  spirits  and  to  rest  his  body.  A friend 
present  observed  as  much  to  him,  and  he  replied, 
“Well,  yes,  I do  feel  some  better,  I think ; but, 
somehow,  it  don't  appear  to  touch  the  tired  spot, 
which  can’t  be  got  at.”  And  that,  by-the-way, 
reminded  him  of  a little  story  of  his  having 
once  used  that  word,  spot,  a great  many  times 
in  the  course  of  a speech  in  Congress,  years  ago, 
so  that  some  of  his  fellow-members  called  him 
“spot  Lincoln,”  but  he  believed  that  the  nick- 
name did  not  stick.  Another  reminiscence  pf 
his  early  life,  which  he  recalled  during  the  trip, 
was  one  concerning  his  experience  in  rail-split- 


ting. We  were  driving  through  an  open  clear- 
ing, where  the  Virginia  forest  had  been  felled 
by  the  soldiers,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  observed, 
looking  at  the  stumps,  “That’s  a good  job  of 
felling;  they  have  got  some  good  axemen  in 
this  army,  I see.”  The  conversation  turning 
upon  his  knowledge  of  rail-splitting,  he  said, 

“ Now  let  me  tell  you  about  that.  1 am  not  a 
bit^nxiouB  about  my  reputation  in  that  line  of 
business ; but  if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  world 
that  I am  a judge  of,'  it  is  of  good  felling  of  tim- 
ber, but  I don’t  remember  having  worked  by  my- 
self at  splitting  rails  for  one  whole  day  in  my 
life.”  Upon  surprise  being  expressed  that  his 
national  reputation  as  a rail-splitter  should  have 
so  Blight  a foundation,  he  said,  “ I recollect  that, 
some  time  during  the  canvass  for  the  office  I now 
hold,  there  was  a great  mass  meeting,  where  I 
was  present,  and  with  a great  flourish  several 
rails  were  brought  into  the  meeting,  and  being 
informed  where  they  came  from,  I was  asked  to 
identify  them,  which  I did,  with  some  qualms  of 
conscience,  having  helped  my  father  to  split 
rails,  as  at  other  odd  jobs.  I said  if  there  were 
any  rails  which  I had  split,  I shouldn’t  wonder 
if  those  were  the  rails.”  Those  who  may  be 
disappointed  to  learn  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  limited 
experience  in  splitting  rails,  may  be  relieved  to 
know  that  he  was  evidently  proud  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  cutting  timber,  and  explained 
minutely  how  a good  job  differed  from  a poor 
one,  giving  illustrations  from  the  ugly  stumps 
on  either  side. 

An  amusing  yet  touching  instance  of  the 
President’s  preoccupation  of  mind  occurred  at 
one  of  his  levees,  when  he  was  shaking  hands 
with  a host  of  visitors,  passing  him  in  a contin- 
uous stream.  An  intimate  acquaintance  re- 
ceived the  usual  conventional  hand-shake  and 
salutation ; but,  perceiving  that  he  was  not  rec- 
ognized, kept  his  ground,  instead  of  moving  on, 
and  spoke  again;  when  the  President,  roused 
by  a dim  consciousness  that  something  unusual 
had  happened,  perceived  who  stood  before  him, 
and  seizing  his  friend’s  hand,  shook  it  again 
heartily,  saying,  “How  do  you  do?  How  do 
you  do?  Excuse  me  for  not  noticing  you  at 
first ; the  fact  is,  I was  thinking  of  a man  down 
South.”  He  afterward  privately  acknowledged 
that  the  “man  down  South”  was  Sherman, 
then  on  his  march  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  a hopeful  temperament, ' 
and,  though  he  looked  at  the  bright  side  of 
things,  was  always  prepared  for  disaster  and 
defeat.  With  his  wonderful  faculty  for  discern- 
ing results  he  often  saw  success  where  others 
saw  disaster,  but  oftener  perceived  a failure 
when  others  were  elated  with  victory,  or  were 
temporarily  deceived  by  appearances.  Of  a 
great  cavalry  raid,  which  filled  the  newspapers 
with  glowing  exultation,  but  failed  to  cut  the 
communications  which  it  had  bee*  designed  to 
destroy,  he  briefly  said : “That  was  good  circus- 
riding ; it  will  do  to  fill  a column  in  the  news- 
papers ; but  I don't  see  that  it  has  brought  any 
thing  else  to  pass.”  He  often  said  that  the 
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worst  feature  about  newspapers  was  that  they 
were  so  sure  to  be  “ahead  of  the  hounds,”  out- 
running events,  and  exciting  expectations  which 
were  sure  to  be  disappointed.  One  of  the  worst 
effects  of  a victory,  he  said,  was  to  lead  people 
to  expect  that  the  war  w as  about  over  in  conse- 
quence of  it ; but  he  was  never  weary  of  com- 
mending the  patience  of  the  American  people, 
which  he  thought  something  matchless  •and 
touching.  I have  seen  him  shed  tears  when 
speaking  of  the  cheerful  sacrifice  of  the  light 
and  strength  of  so  many  happy  homes  through- 
out the  land.  His  own  patience  was  marvel- 
ous ; and  never  crushed  at  defeat  or  unduly  ex- 
cited by  success,  his  demeanor  under  both  was 
an  example  for  all  men.  Once  he  said  the 
keenest  blow  of  all  the  war  was  at  an  early 
stage,  when  the  disaster  of  Ball’s  Bluff  and  the 
death  of  his  beloved  Baker  smote  upon  him  like 
a whirlwind  from  a desert. 

. It  is  generally  agreed  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  slow- 
\ ness  was  a prominent  trait  of  his  character ; but 
| it  is  too  early,  perhaps,  to  say  how  much  of  our 
j safety  and  success  we  owe  to  his  slowness.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  he  is  to-day  admired 
and  beloved  as  much  for  what  he  did  not  do  as 
for  what  he  did.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
popular  opinion  concerning  his  slowness,  but 
was  only  sorry  that  such  a quality  of  mind 
should  sometimes  be  coupled  with  weakness 
and  vacillation.  Such  an  accusation  he  thought 
to  be  unjust.  Acknowledging  that  he  was  slow 
in  arriving  at  conclusions,  he  said  that  he  could 
not  help  that ; but  he  believed  that  when  he  did 
arrive  at  conclusions  they  were  clear  and  “ stuck 
by.”  He  was  a profound  believer  in  his  own 
fixity  of  purpose,  and  took  pride  in  saying  that 
his  long  deliberations  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  stand  by  his  own  acts  when  they  were  once 
resolved  upon.  It  would  have  been  a relief  to 
the  country  at  one  time  in  our  history  if  this 
trait  of  the  President’s  character  had  been  bet- 
ter understood.  There  was  no  time,  probably, 
during  the  last  administration,  when*any  of  the 
so-called  radical  measures  were  in  any  danger 
of  being  qualified  or  recalled.  The  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  doubt  which  often  hung  over 
his  purposes  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  a habit  of  his  mind  to  put  forward  all  of 
the  objections  of  other  people  and  of  his  own  to 
any  given  proposition,  to  see  what  arguments 
or  counter-statements  could  be  brought  against 
them.  While  his  own  mind  might  be  perfectly 
clear  upon  the  subject,  it  gave  him  real  pleasure 
to  state  objections  for  others  to  combat  or  at- 
tempt to  set  aside. 

His  practice  of  being  controlled  by  events  is 
well  known.  He  often  said  that  it  was  wise  to 
wait  for  the  developments  of  Providence ; and 
the  Scriptural  phrase  that  “the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera”  to  him  had  a 
depth  of  meaning.  Then,  too,  he  liked  to  feel 
that  he  wTas  the  attorney  of  the  people,  not  their 
ruler ; and  I believe  that  this  idea  was  general- 
ly uppermost  in  his  mind.  Speaking  of  the 
probability  of  his  second  nomination,  about  two 


years  ago,  he  said : “If  the  people  think  that  I 
have  managed  their  case  for  them  well  enough 
to  trust  me  to  carry  up  to  the  next  term,  I am 
sure  that  I shall  be  glad  to  take  it.” 

He  liked  to  provide  for  his  friends,  who  were 
often  remembered  gratefully  for  services  given 
him  in  his  early  struggles  in  life.  Sometimes 
he  would  “break  the  slate,”  as  he  called  it,  of 
those  who  wrere  making  up  a list  of  appoint- 
ments, that  he  might  insert  the  name  of  some 
old  acquaintance  who  had  befriended  him  in 
days  when  friends  were  few.  He  was  not  de- 
ceived by  outside  appearances,  but  took  the 
measure  of  those  he  met,  and  few  men  were 
worth  any  more  or  any  less  than  the  value  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  set  upon  them. 

Upon  being  told  that  a gentleman  upon  whom 
he  was  about  to  confer  a valuable  appointment 
had  been  bitterly  opposed  to  his  renomination, 

he  said:  “I  suppose  that  Judge , having 

been  disappointed  before,  did  behave  pretty 
ugly ; but  that  wouldn’t  make  him  any  less  fit 
for  this  place,  and  I have  a Scriptural  authority 
for  appointing  him.  You  recollect  that  while 
the  Lord  on  Mount  Sinai  was  getting  out  a com- 
mission for  Aaron,  that  same  Aaron  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  making  a false  god,  a 
golden  calf,  for  the  people  to  worship;  yet 
Aaron  got  his  commission,  you  know.”  At 
another  time,  when  remonstrated  with  upon  the 
appointment  to  place  of  one  of  his  former  oppo- 
nents, he  said:  “Nobody  will  deny  that  he  is 
a first-rate  man  for  the  place,  and  I am  bound 
to  see  that  his  opposition  to  me  personally  shall 
not  interfere  with  my  giving  the  people  a good 
officer.” 

The  world  will  never  hear  the  last  of  the 
“little  stories”  with  which  the  President  gar- 
nished or  illustrated  his  conversation  and  his 
early  stump  speeches.  He  said,  however,  that 
as  near  as  he  could  reckon,  about  one-sixth  of 
those  which  were  credited  to  him  were  old  ac- 
quaintances; all  of  the  rest  were  the  produc- 
tions of  other  and  better  story-tellers  than  him- 
self. Said  he;  “I  do  generally  remember  a 
good  story  when  I hear  it,  but  I never  did  in- 
vent any  thing  original;  I am  only  a retail 
dealer.”  His  anecdotes  were  seldom  told  for 
the  sake  of  the  telling,  but  because  they  fitted 
in  just  where  they  came,  and  shed  a light  on 
the  argument  that  nothing  else  could.  He  was 
not  witty,  but  brimful  of  humor;  and  though 
he  was  quick  to  appreciate  a good  pun,  I never 
knew  of  his  making  but  one,  which  was  on  the 
Christian  name  of  a friend,  to  whom  he  said : 
“You  have  yet  to  be  elected  to  the  place  I 
hold ; but  Noah’s  reign  was  before  Abraham.” 
He  thought  that  the  chief  characteristic  of 
American  humor  was  its  grotesqueness  and  ex- 
travagance ; and  the  story  of  the  man  who  was 
so  tall  that  he  was  “ laid  out”  in  a rope-walk, 
the  soprano  voice  so  high  that  it  had  to  be 
climbed  over  by  a ladder,  and  the  Dutchman’s 
expression  of  “somebody  tying  his  dog  loose,” 
all  made  a permanent  lodgment  in  his  mind. 

His  accuracy  and  memory  were  wonderful, 
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and  one  illustration  of  the  former  quality  may 
be  given  in  the  remarkable  correspondence  be- 
tween the  figures  of  the  result  of  the  last  presi- 
dential election  and  the  actual  sum  total.  The 
President’s  figures,  collected  hastily,  and  par- 
tially based  upon  his  own  estimates,  made  up 
only  four  weeks  after  the  election,  have  been 
found  to  be  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
less  in  their  grand  total  than  that  made  up  by 
Mr.  M Pherson,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, who  has  compiled  a table  from  the 
returns  furnished  him  from  the  official  records 
of  all  the  State  capitals  in  the  loyal  States. 

Latterly  Mr.  Lincoln's  reading  was  with  the 
humorous  writers.  He  liked  to  repeat  from 
memory  whole  chapters  from  these  books  *,  and 
on  such  occasions  he  always  preserved  his  own 
gravity  though  his  auditors  might  be  convulsed 
with  laughter.  He  said  that  he  had  a dread  of 
people  who  could  not  appreciate  the  fun  of  such 
things ; and  he  once  instanced  a member  of  his 
own  Cabinet,  of  whom  ho  quoted  the  saying  of 
Sydney  Smith,  4 4 that  it  required  a surgical  op- 
eration to  get  a joke  into  his  head.”  The  light 
trifles  spoken  of  diverted  his  mind,  or,  as  he 
said  of  his  theatre-going,  gave  him  refuge  from 
himself  and  his  weariness.  But  he  also  wras  a 
lover  of  many  philosophical  books,  and  particu- 
larly liked  Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion,  Stuart 
Mill  on  Liberty,  and  he  always  hoped  to  get  at 
President  Edwards  on  the  Will.  These  pon- 
derous writers  found  a queer  companionship  in 
the  chronicler  of  the  Mackerel  Brigade,  Parson 
Nasby,  and  Private  Miles  O'Reilly.  The  Bible 
was  a very  familiar  study  with  the  President, 
whole  chapters  of  Isaiah,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Psalms  being  fixed  in  his  memory,  and 
he  would  sometimes  correct  a misquotation  of 
Scripture,  giving  generally  the  chapter  and  verse 
where  it  could  be  found.  He  liked  the  Old 
Testament  best,  and  dwelt  on  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  historical  books.  Once,  speaking  of  his 
own  age  and  strength,  he  quoted  with  admira- 
tion that  passage,  44  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor 
his  natural  force  abated.”  I do  not  know  that 
he  thought  then  how,  like  that  Moses  of  old,  he 
was  to  stand  on  Pisgah  and  see  a peaceful  land 
which  he  was  not  to  enter. 

Of  the  poets  the  President  appeared  to  prefer 
Hood  and  Holmes,  the  mixture  and  pathos  in 
their  writings  being  attractive  to  him  beyond 
any  thing  else  which  he  read.  Of  the  former 
author  he  liked  best  the  last  part  of  “ Miss  Kil- 
mansegg  and  her  Golden  Leg,”  44  Faithless  Sally 
Brown,”  and  one  or  two  others  not  generally  so 
popular  us  those  which  are  called  Hood’s  best 
poems.  Holmes’s  “September  Gale,”  “Last 
Leaf,”  “Chambered  Nautilus,”  and  “Ballad 
of  an  Oysterman”  were  among  his  very  few  fa- 
vorite poems.  Longfellow’s  “Psalm  of  Life” 
and  44  Birds  of  Killingworth”  were  the  only  pro- 
ductions of  that  author  he  ever  mentioned  with 
praise,  the  latter  of  which  he  picked  up  some- 
where in  a newspaper,  cut  out,  and  carried  in 
his  vest  pocket  until  it  was  committed  to  mem- 
ory. James  Russell  Lowell  he  only  knew  as 


“Hosea  Biglow,”  every  one  of  whose  effusions 
he  knew.  He  sometimes  repeated,  word  for 
word,  the  whole  of  “John  P.  Robinson,  he,” 
giving  the  unceasing  refrain  with  great  unction 
and  enjoyment.  He  once  said  that  originality 
and  daring  impudence  were  sublimed  in  this 
stanza  of  Lowell’s : 

41  Ef  you  take  a sword  and  dror  it. 

An*  stick  a feller  creetur  thru, 

Gov’ment  baiu’t  to  answer  for  it. 

God’ll  send  the  bill  to  you.** 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  love  of  music  was  something 
passionate,  but  his  tastes  were  simple  and  un- 
cultivated, his  choice  being  old  airs,  songs,  and 
ballads,  among  which  the  plaintive  Scotch  songs 
were  best  liked.  “Annie  Laurie,”  “Mary  of 
Argyle,”  and  especially  “Auld  Robin  Gray,” 
never  lost  their  charm  for  him ; and  all  songs 
which  had  for  their  theme  the  rapid  flight  of 
time,  decay,  the  recollections  of  early  days,  were 
sure  to  make  a deep  impression.  The  song 
which  he  liked  best,  above  all  others,  was  one 
called  “Twenty  Years  Ago” — a simple  air,  the 
words  to  which  are  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  a 
man  who  revisits  the  play-ground  of  his  youth. 
He  greatly  desired  to  find  music  for  his  favorite 
poem,  44  Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud?”  and  said  once,  when  told  that  the 
newspapers  had  credited  him  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  piece,  “I  should  not  care  much  for 
the  reputation  of  having  written  that,  but  would 
be  glad  if  I could  compose  music  as  fit  to  con- 
vey the  sentiment  as  the  words  now  do.” 

He  wrote  slowly,  and  with  the  greatest  de- 
liberation, and  liked  to  take  his  time ; yet  some 
of  his  dispatches,  written  without  any  correc- 
tions, are  models  of  compactness  and  finish. 
His  private  correspondence  was  extensive,  and 
he  preferred  writing  his  letters  with  his  own 
hand,  making  copies  himself  frequently,  and 
filing  every  thing  away  in  a set  of  pigeon-holes 
in  his  office.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  have 
a letter-book  and  copying-press,  he  said,  “A 
letter-book  might  be  easily  carried  off,  but  that 
stock  of  filed  letters  would  be  a back-load.”  He 
conscientiously  attended  to  his  enormous  corre- 
spondence, and  read  every  thing  that  appeared 
to  demand  his  own  attention.  He  said  that  he 
read  with  great  regularity  the  letters  of  an  old 
friend  who  lived  on  the  Pacific  coast  until  he 
received  a letter  of  seventy  pages  of  letter  paper, 
when  he  broke  down,  and  never  read  another. 

People  were  sometimes  disappointed  because 
he  appeared  before  them  with  a written  speech. 
The  best  explanation  of  that  habit  of  his  was 
his  remark  to  a friend  who  noticed  a roll  of 
manuscript  in  the  hand  of  the  President  as  he 
came  into  the  parlor  while  waiting  for  the  ser- 
enade which  was  given  him  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing his  re-election.  Said  he : 44 1 know  what 
you  are  thinking  about ; bat  there’s  no  clap-trap 
about  me,  and  I am  free  to  say  that  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  I am  sure  to  say  some- 
thing which  I am  sorry  for  when  I see  it  in 
print ; so  I have  it  here  in  black  and  white,  and 
there  are  no  mistakes  made.  People  attach 
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too  much  importance  to  what  I say  any  how.” 
Upon  another  occasion,  hearing  that  I was  in 
the  parlor,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  up  into  the 
library,  where  I found  him  writing  on  a piece 
of  common  stiff  box-board  with  a pencil.  Said 
he,  after  he  had  finished,  “Here  is  one  speech 
of  mine  which  lias  never  been  printed,  and  I 
think  it  worth  printing.  Just  see  what  you 
think.”  He  then  read  the  following,  which  is 
copied  verbatim  from  the  familiar  handwriting 
before  me : 

44  On  Thursday  of  last  week  two  ladies  from 
Tennessee  came  before  the  President,  asking 
the  release  of  their  husbands,  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  at  Johnson’s  Island.  They  were  put  off 
until  Friday,  when  they  came  again,  and  were 
again  put  off  until  Saturday.  At  each  of  the 
interviews  one  of  the  ladies  urged  that  her  hus- 
band was  a religious  man.  On  Saturday,  when 
the  President  ordered  the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers, he  said  to  this  lady : 4 Yon  say  your  hus- 
band is  a religious  man ; tell  him  when  you 
meet  him  that  I say  I am  not  much  of  a judge 
of  religion,  but  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  religion 
that  sets  men  to  rebel  and  fight  against  their 
Government  because,  as  they  think,  that  Gov- 
ernment does  not  sufficiently  help  some  men  to 
eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces, 
is  not  the  sort  of  religion  upon  which  people 
can  get  to  heaven.'  ” 

To  this  the  President  signed  his  name  at  my 
request,  by  way  of  joke,  and  added  for  a cap- 
tion, 44  The  President's  Last,  Shortest,  and  Best 
Speech,”  under  which  title  it  was  duly  published 
in  one  of  the  Washington  newspapers.  His 
Message  to  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  first 
written  upon  the  same  sort  of  white  pasteboard 
above  referred  to,  its  stiffness  enabling  him  to 
lay  it  on  his  knee  as  he  sat  easily  in  his  arm- 
chair, writing  and  erasing  as  he  thought  and 
wrought  out  his  idea.  j 

The  already  extended  limits  of  this  article 
will  not  permit  any  thing  more  than  a mention 
of  many  of  the  traits  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  peculiar 
character,  many  of  which  are  already  widely 
known  by  his  published  writings  and  speeches, 
and  by  the  numerous  anecdotes  which  have 
been  narrated  by  others  who  have  been  ready 
to  meet  the  general  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
man  whose  life  was  so  dear  to  the  people.  His 
thoughtfulness  for  those  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  battles,  his  harmonious  family  relations,  his 
absorbing  love  for  his  children,  his  anxiety  for 
the  well-being  and  conduct  of  the  emancipated 
colored  people,  his  unwavering  faith  in  the  hast- 
ening doom  of  human  slavery,  his  affectionate 
regard  for  44  the  simple  people,”  his  patience, 
his  endurance,  his  mental  sufferings,  and  whnt 
he  did  for  the  Nation  and  for  Humanity  and 
Liberty — these  all  must  be  left  to  the  systematic 
and  enduring  labors  of  the  historian.  Though 
he  is  dead,  his  immortal  virtues  are  the  rich 
possession  of  the  nation ; bis  fame  shall  grow 
with  our  young  Republic ; and  as  years  roll  on 
brighter  lustre  will  adorn  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


ANECDOTES  OF  UNITARIAN 
DIVINES. 

THE  REV.  DR.  SPRAGUE,  of  Albanv,  a 
distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  equally  distinguished  as  a 
man  of  letters,  long  after  he  had  completed  hi9 
fiftieth  year  undertook  a literary  work  of  great 
magnitude,  which  he  has  lived  nearly  to  ac- 
complish. It  is  a biography  of  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished American  clergymen  of  the  various 
denominations,  from  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  year  1855,  under  the  general  title  of 
44  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.”  Successive 
volumes  have  from  time  to  time  been  issued 
from  the  press  of  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers, 
who  have  just  published  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  series,  containing  biographical  sketches  of 
the  Unitarian  clergy  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  the  memoirs  of  eighty  clergymen,  gath- 
ered and  prepared  with  an  incredible  amount  of 
labor,  and  making  a treasury  of  interesting  ma- 
terial, not  only  for  the  denomination  specified, 
but  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  theological 
and  literary  history  of  the  country.  The  theo- 
logical part  of  it  we  leave  for  other  hands  and 
other  journals,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  cull 
some  of  the  material  which  will  be  instructive 
and  entertaining  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

The  first  of  the  clergymen  whose  lives  are 
here  recorded  was  the  Rev.  Ebexezeb  Gay, 
D.D.,  who  was  born  at  Dedham,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  year  169G.  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-one  years.  The  length  of  his  minis- 
try, from  the  day  of  his  ordination  to  his  decease, 
was  more  than  sixty-eight  years,  and  his  entire 
ministry,  from  the  commencement  of  his  preach- 
ing, was  but  a few  months  short  of  seventy  years. 
Upon  the  day  on  which  he  completed  his  eighty- 
fifth  year  he  preached  a sermon  from  the  text, 
Josh.  xiv.  10,  44 1 am  this  day  fourscore  and  five 
years  old,”  which  was  published  under  the  title 
of  44  The  Old  Man’s  Calendar,”  and  in  which  he 
made  this  remarkable  record:  44Lo,  now,  my 
brethren,  I am  this  day  fourscore  and  five  years 
old — a wonder  of  God’s  sparing  mercy ; sixty- 
three  of  these  years  have  I spent  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry  among  you.  One  hundred  and 
forty-six  years  ago  your  fathers  came  with  their 
pastor  and  settled  in  this  place  [Hingham,  Mas- 
sachusetts]. I am  the  third  in  the  pastorate  of 
this  church,  which  hath  not  been  two  years  va- 
cant.” 

He  was  evidently  a man  of  considerable  hu- 
mor, as  appears  not  only  from  many  anecdotes 
which  are  recorded  of  him,  but  from  his  choice 
of  texts  for  his  public  services.  He  preached  a 
discourse  at  one  time  from  the  passage  in  Luke, 
44  Remember  Lot’s  wife,”  designed  to  counteract 
some  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  entitled 
it,  44  A Pillar  of  Salt  to  Season  a Corrupt  Age.” 
At  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Ezra  Carpenter, 
at  Keene,  in  1758,  he  preached  from  the  pas- 
sage, Zecliariah,  ii.  1 : 44 1 lifted  up  mine  eyes 
again,  and  looked,  and  behold  a man  with  a 
measuring  line  in  his  hand.”  Having  for  a 
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long  time  been  unsuccessful  in  digging  a well 
on  his  homestead,  he  introduced  the  subject 
into  his  prayers,  and  also  preached  a sermon 
from  Numbers,  xxu  17:  “ Then  Israel  sang  this 
song,  Spring  up,  O well ; sing  ye  unto  it.” 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  a little  before 
the  time  for  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  and  when 
it  was  generally  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
great  deficiency  of  the  foreign  fruits  with  which 
that  festival  had  been  celebrated,  several  En- 
glish vessels  laden  with  those  productions  were 
driven  by  a storm  upon  the  coast,  captured,  and 
brought  into  Boston.  Dr.  Gay,  who  was  con- 
sidered a prudent  loyalist,  not  having  taken  part 
in  the  movements  of  the  colonics,  and  who  was 
accustomed  on  Thanksgiving-days  to  make  men- 
tion in  his  prayer  6f  the  special  blessings  of  the 
year,  did  not  suffer  such  a token  of  Divine  favor 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Accordingly,  in  his  Thanks- 
giving prayer  he  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
unexpected  bounty,  somewhat  after  this  sort: 
44  O Lord,  who  art  the  infinitely  wise  disposer 
of  all  things,  who  rulcst  the  winds  and  the  waves 
according  to  thy  own  good  pleasure ; we  devout- 
ly thank  Thee  for  the  gracious  interposition  of 
thy  providence  in  wafting  upon  our  shores  so 
many  of  thy  rich  bounties  to  make  glad  the 
dwellings  of  thy  people  on  this  joyful  occasion.” 
Shortly  after  some  one  repeated  the  Doctor's 
ejaculations  to  Samuel  Adams,  who,  with  his 
usual  promptness  and  decision,  exclaimed, 44  That 
is  trimming  with  the  Almighty.” 

Dr.  Gad  Hitchcock,  of  Pembroke,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  a contemporary  with  Dr. 
Gay,  was  celebrated  for  his  patriotism  and  for 
his  fearlessness  in  avowing  it,  and  in  doing  all 
that  he  could  for  the  cause  of  his  country.  In 
several  instances  he  officiated  as  chaplain  in 
the  army,  and  he  never  shunned  the  dangers  to 
which  the  soldiers  were  exposed.  The  first  ser- 
mon which  he  published  was  addressed  to  a mil- 
itary company  when  the  French  were  making 
inroads  upon  the  northern  frontier.  His  “Elec- 
tion Sermon,”  which  was  preached  only  the 
year  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  filled  Governor  Gage,  who  was  present, 
with  great  wrath  on  account  of  the  boldness  of 
the  positions,  not  to  say  the  air  of  defiance  that 
pervaded  it.  Even  the  preacher’s  own  friends 
are  said  to  have  been  surprised  at  some  of  the 
statements  which  he  ventured  to  make  in  the 
Governor’s  presence.  It  is  said  that  the  ser- 
mon was  prepared  with  the  expectation  that  the 
Governor  would  not  be  present ; and  that  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  would  be  there  to 
hear  it  Dr.  H.  was  advised  to  be  cautious  in  his 
expressions;  but  ho  replied,  “My  sermon  is 
written,  and  it  will  not  be  altered.”  In  private 
life  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  eminently  agreeable, 
though  he  had  some  strongly-marked  peculiari- 
ties. His  presence  gave  great  animation  to  al- 
most every  social  circle  in  which  he  appeared. 
“Be  merry  and  wise,”  was  his  habitual  advice 
to  the  young  on  occasions  of  joy.  There  was 
a familiarity  in  his  manners  and  conversation 
not  common  among  clergymen  at  that  day. 


I He  was  likely  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
I any  person  he  met  in  journeying,  and  would 
amuse  himself  in  giving  and  receiving  jokes. 
On  his  way  to  Boston  he  once  fell  in  company 
with  a sailor,  and  questioned  him  quite  freely 
concerning  his  name,  residence,  business,  etc. 
The  sailor,  having  answered  the  questions,  pro- 
posed in  his  turn  similar  questions  to  the  Doc- 
tor; and  the  reply  was,  “My  name  is  Gad 
Hitchcock,  and  I belong  to  Tunk”  (the  name 
of  his  parish).  The  sailor  repeated  the  three 
names,  and  in  his  own  peculiar  manner  cried 
out,  “Three  of  the  worst  names  I ever  heard!” 
This  retort  cheered  the  old  man  during  all  the 
rest  of  his  journey.  At  another  time  he  met  a 
sailor  in  Boston,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  box 
the  compass.  The  answer  was,  “ Yes.” — “ Let 
me  hear  you.”  The  sailor  performed  correctly. 
“Now  reverse  it,”  said  the  Doctor.  This,  too, 
was  done  with  equal  promptness.  The  sailor 
then  asked  what  his  occupation  was,  and  on  be- 
ing informed  that  he  was  a minister  asked  him 
if  he  could  repeat  certain  portions  of  Scripture ; 
and  when  the  Doctor  had  repeated  them  the 
sailor  said,  “Now  reverse  them,”  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  Doctor,  who  conld  enjoy  such 
a joke. 

Dr.  Samuel  West,  of  Dartmouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  one  of  the  celebrities  of  New  En- 
gland during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 
He  worked  upon  a farm  until  his  twentieth  year, 
when  he  spent  six  months  in  preparing  for  col- 
lege, and  in  1750  started  for  Harvard  College 
barefooted,  carrying  his  shoes  and  stockings  un- 
der his  arm.  On  being  examined  for  admission, 
he  had  a dispute  with  the  Professor  in  regard  to  a 
Greek  reading,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried his  point.  He  was  settled  in  1761  on  a 
salary  of  £66  13s.  6 <L,  which,  small  as  it  was, 
was  not  paid.  He  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  very  tall,  and  her  Christian  name 
was  Experience,  a common  one  at  that  time. 
After  her  death  he  said  he  had  44  learned  from 
long  experience  that  it  was  a good  thing  to  be 
married,”  and  so  he  took  another  wife.  He  was 
an  ardent  patriot  from  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
ficulties with  England,  and  was  unsparing  in 
his  denunciations  of  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  come  out  on  the  side  of  their  country.  Im- 
mediately after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he 
joined  the  army  to  do  what  he  could  as  a min- 
ister to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  and 
to  promote  their  welfare.  He  gained  great  no- 
toriety by  deciphering  for  General  Washington 
a treasonable  letter  from  Dr.  Church  to  an  offi- 
cer of  the  British  army,  a full  account  of  which 
is  contained  in  Sparks’s  Writings  of  Washington. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  rendered  im- 
portant sendee  to  the  country.  He  was  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Convention  that  adopted 
the  Constitution,  and  it  was  through  his  influ- 
ence that  Governor  Hancock  was  induced  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

Dr.  West  was  remarkable  for  absence  of  mind. 
During  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  to  adopt 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  he  spent 
many  of  his  evenings  abroad,  and  generally  re- 
turned with  his  pockets  filled  with  handkerchiefs, 
silk  gloves,  silk  stockings,  and  other  small  artiT 
cles,  and  was  greatly  distressed  on  finding  thofn 
there,  thinking  that  he  had  taken  them  up.And 
slipped  them  into  his  pockets.  In  fact  they  had 
been  placed  there  by  friends  who  took  this  meth- 
od of  making  him  presents,  well  knowing  that 
he  was  too  much  engaged  in  conversation  to  take 
any  notice  of  it.  While  he  was  a pastor  his  friends 
would  sometimes  find  him  on  his  horse,  which 
had  stopped  to  graze  by  the  way-side,  the  bridle 
loose,  the  Doctor’s  hands  folded  on  his  breast, 
and  himself  wholly  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 
Once  he  went  out  to  drive  a cow  from  his  yard, 
and  striking  at  her  with  a long  board  missed 
the  cow,  and  was  himself  brought  to  the  ground, 
and  split  his  small-clothes  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  leg.  He  knew  nothing  of  this  lat- 
ter accident ; but  gathering  himself  up,  and  for- 
getting entirely  where  he  was,  he  went  on  with- 
out a hat  three  miles,  entered  a friend’s  house, 
and  passed  the  night  talking  with  him  to  the  con- 
sternation of  his  wife,  who,  on  his  return,  saw 
in  what  a plight  he  was  for  a visit  to  one  of  the 
most  genteel  families  of  the  parish.  He  once 
met  a friend,  and  told  him  that  he  and  his  wife 
were  on  their  way  to  make  him  a visit.  “ Your 
wife?”  said  his  friend.  “Where  is  she?” 
“Why,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “I  thought  she 
was  on  the  pillion  behind  me.”  She  had  got 
ready  to  accompany  him,  and  the  absent-minded 
Doctor  had  gone  off  without  her.  He  would 
sometimes  at  the  church  stop  at  the  horse-block 
for  his  wife  to  dismount,  when  she  had  been 
forgotten  and  was  still  at  home.  Once  he  went 
to  mill,  leading  his  horse  and  carrying  the  grist 
on  his  own  shoulder.  One  who  saw  him  on 
his  way,  states  that  when  before  his  second 
marriage  he  went  to  ask  the  town -clerk  to 
publish  the  bans,  he  walked  the  whole  distance 
leading  his  horse,  and  passed  directly  by  the 
house  of  the  town-clerk,  and  did  not  halt  until 
he  was  brought  up  by  a log  at  the  end  of  a 
wharf.  Once,  upon  a Saturday  afternoon,  when 
on  his  way  home  from  Boston,  he  was  over- 
taken by  a violent  shower  as  he  was  riding  on 
horseback.  His  family  at  home  were  anxiously 
expecting  his  return,  but  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance  until  the  last  moment  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  he  was  seen  hurrying  his  horse 
onward,  with  muddy  raffles  dangling  about  his 
hands,  and  another  large  ruffle  hanging  out  of 
his  bosom  through  the  open  vest,  which  he  usu- 
ally kept  buttoned  close  to  his  chin.  He  never 
had  worn  such  embellishments  before,  and  nev- 
er afterward  could  tell  how  he  came  by  them 
then.  It  was  too  late  to  make  a change,  the 
congregation  were  waiting.  His  daughter  but- 
toned up  his  vest  so  as  to  hide  the  ruffles  of  the 
bosom,  and  carefully  tucked  the  ruffles  in  about 
the  wrists.  During  the  opening  services  all  went 
very  well,  but  probably  feeling  uneasy  about  the 
wrists,  he  twitched  at  them  until  the  ruffles  were 
flourishing  about,  and  then  growing  warm  as  he  i 


advanced,  he  opened  his  vest  and  made  such  an 
exhibition  of  muddy  finery  as  tended  very  little 
to  the  religious  edification  of  the  younger  por- 
tion of  his  audience*  He  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  Dr.  Whitridge,  a physician  of  Tiver- 
ton, Rhode  Island,  at  whose  house  he  frequently 
met  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  an- 
other friend.  It  was  not  often  that  three  such 
men  were  brought  together.  They  usually  spent 
nearly  the  whole  night  in  conversation.  Dr. 
Hopkins  sometimes  required  a little  sleep,  but 
the  morning  light  not  unfrequently  found  the 
others  still  up.  On  one  occasion,  Dr.  West  hav- 
ing mounted  his  horse  a little  before  night,  Dr. 
Whitridge  went  out  bareheaded  to  see  him  off. 
A new  topic  was  started;  the  horse  walked  on 
a few  steps  and  stopped ; then  a few  steps  more, 
the  friends  being  still  earnestly  engaged  in  con- 
versation. At  l&st  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
appearance  of  a light  in  the  east,  which,  after  a 
short  time,  they  found  was  the  break  of  day. 
His  absence  of  mind  increased  upon  him  as  he 
became  advanced  in  years,  and  at  length  his 
memory  failed,  although  his  intellect,  when  ex- 
cited, retained  much  of  its  vigor.  He  had  preach- 
ed the  same  sermon  to  his  congregation  three 
Sabbaths  in  succession,  but  no  member  of  his 
family  was  willing  to  distress  him  by  informing 
him  of  what  he  had  done.  The  fourth  Sabbath 
his  daughter  saw  with  a heavy  heart  that  he  had 
his  Bible  open  at  the  same  place,  the  Parable 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  Fortunately  he 
left  the  room  for  a minute;  she  opened  the 
Bible  at  another  place,  and  put  it  back  with  the 
leaf  turned  down  just  as  he  had  left  it  in  his 
own  place.  When  he  took  up  the  book  on  his 
return  he  seemed  for  a moment  lost,  then  fixed 
his  attention  upon  the  passage  to  which  she  had 
opened,  and  from  that  preached  a discourse  which 
to  some  of  his  people  seemed  the  ablest  that  ho 
had  given  for  years. 

Of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  for  fifty  years  the 
only  minister  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  the 
following  anecdote  is  related.  He  was  born  to 
govern,  and  was  not  a little  arbitrary  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  sole  authority  as  bishop  of  the  place. 
He  approved  of  the  old  custom  of  putting  up 
notes  of  thanksgiving  after  the  birth  of  children, 
and  insisted  on  its  continuance  long  after  it  had 
ceased  in  neighboring  parishes ; and  in  defense 
of  the  custom  he  preached  so  terribly  about  the 
perils  of  childbirth  that  the  village  physicians 
feared  its  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  thoso  most 

deeply  interested.  At  length  Mr.  H , one 

of  the  deacons,  was  bold  enough  to  carry  to  the 
church  an  infant  for  baptism  without  having  put 
up  a note.  The  Doctor  saw  the  whole  ground, 
planted  himself  on  his  principles,  and  there  he 
stood  by  the  font.  The  congregation,  intent 
upon  the  administration  of  the  rite,  waited  in 
expectation.  The  Doctor  addressed  Deacon 

H , and  said,  “Why  have  you  put  up  no 

note  since  the  birth  of  this  child  ?”  “ Because,  ” 

said  Mr.  H , “ I thought  it  not  best.”  Said 

the  Doctor,  “ I think  it  is  best.”  “ Well,”  said 
i Mr.  H , “don’t  keep  me  here;  do  Some- 
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thing.”  So  the  Doctor  offered  a prayer  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the 
safety  of  the  mother ; and  having  thns  far  made 
np  for  the  omission,  he  proceeded  to  perform  the 
rite  of  baptism.  It  was  the  venerable  mansion 
occupied  by  Dr.  Ripley — the  home  of  ministers 
for  more  than  a hundred  years — that  has  been 
made  memorable  as  “ The  Old  Manse”  in  Haw- 
thorne's tales.  Dr.  Ripley  occupied  this  house 
through  all  the  sixty-three  years  of  his  life  in 
Concord,  and  hung  his  hat  upon  one  single  nail 
in  the  hall,  and  on  no  other  (as  he  stated  at  one 
time),  for  more  than  forty  years,  until  it  was 
worn  quite  bright.  It  was  only  about  thirty 
rods  from  his  house,  and  in  sight  of  his  study- 
window,  that  the  British  soldiers  were  turned 
back  in  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution,  April 
19,  1775.  The  event  is  commemorated  by  a 
monument  erected  on  land  given  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Dr.  Ripley. 

Mr.  Motley,  of  Linfield,  4as  another  of  the 
singularities  of  those  days.  One  of  his  parish- 
ioners said  to  him,  upon  a time,  “Mr.  Motley, 
you  are  a very  odd  man.”  “ Yes, ” said  he ; “I 
set  out  to  be  a very  good  man,  and  soon  found 
that  I could  not  be  without  being  very  odd.1* 
He  seems  to  have  been  troubled  with  fancies 
that  he  was  not  to  live  long.  One  extremely 
cold  night,  after  going  to  bed,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  should  certainly  die  before 
morning.  While  reflecting  upon  being  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  he  bethought  him  that  his  ap- 
pearance, as  he  then  was,  would  not  be  just 
what  he  should  like ; so,  getting  up  in  the  cold, 
be  put  on  clean  linen  and  jumped  into  bed 
again.  Very  soon  he  fell  asleep,  slept  souridly 
till  morning,  and  on  awaking  was  quite  aston- 
ished to  find  that  he  was  not  dead. 

Dr.  John  Prince,  of  Salem,  who  entered  upon 
public  life  just  before  the  Revolutionaxy  war, 
was  distinguished  not  only  in  his  profession,  but 
equally  if  not  more  so  as  a natural  philosopher. 
When  he  was  thirty-two  he  communicated  to 
the  scientific  world  important  improvements  in 
the  air-pump.  His  invention  gave  him  a place 
among  the  first  philosophers  and  mechanicians 
of  his  day.  He  corresponded  extensively  with 
several  distinguished  men  of  science  in  Great 
Britain,  and  his  labors  were  referred  to  in  terms 
of  the  highest  respect.  He  was  distinguished  as 
an  ardent  patriot,  and  was  personally  present 
and  engaged  in  many  of  the  stirring  scenes  con- 
nected with  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle.  At  the  time  of  the  Boston 
Massacre  he  was  in  State  Street,  and  saw  the 
whole.  He  was  at  Governor  Hutchinson's  house 
at  North  End  when  it  was  visited  by  the  mob. 
He  was  at  the  town  meeting  preliminary  to  the 
destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor.  He 
was  afterward  at  the  conference  at  Dr.  Church's, 
where  the  measures  were  concerted  for  destroy- 
ing the  tea,  and  was  on  board  the  ships  when  it 
was  done.  He  was  the  first  to  carry  the  news 
to  General  Warren  that  the  British  troops  had 
left  Boston  for  Lexington.  Before  he  returned 
he  was  standing  at  the  head  of  Milk  Row  in 
Vol.  XXXI.— No.  182.— Q 


Charlestown,  with  two  or  three  persons  at  his 
side  armed  with  muskets.  He  saw  a person 
riding  rapidly  on  horseback,  and  as  he  passed 
them,  his  cloak  blew  open  and  disclosed  a Brit- 
ish uniform.  One  or  more  of  them  leveled  his 
piece  at  the  horsemau,  and  was  about  to  fire, 
when  Mr.  Prince  struck  up  the  guns  with  his 
cane,  saying  as  he  did  it,  “Don't  fire.”  The 
horseman  was  Colonel  Small  of  the  British  army, 
hurrying  in  to  Boston  to  inform  the  commander 
of  the  straits  into  which  the  troops  at  Concord 
and  Lexington  had  fallen.  But  for  this  Lord 
Percy  would  not  have  gone  out  with  bis  rein- 
forcements, and  the  British  troops  would  all  have 
been  intercepted  and  captured. 

Another  of  the  original  characters  of  the  last 
century  was  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  of  Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  politfts  of  the  day,  and  carried  the  subject 
into  the  pulpit,  which  considerably  impaired  his 
influence  with  a portion  of  his  people.  In  1788 
he  was  chosen  a delegate,  with  Fisher  Ames,  for 
Dedham  to  the  Convention  for  ratifying  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  made  an  earnest  speech 
in  favor  of  its  ratification.  Many  anecdotes  il- 
lustrative of  his  character,  and  especially  of  his 
fondness  for  witticisms,  are  recorded.  On  a 
Sabbath  afternoon  he  was  observed  repeatedly 
to  smile  while  he  was  preaching,  and  as  there 
was  nothing  in  the  subject  or  matter  of  his  dis- 
course that  should  occasion  it,  some  person  at 
the  close  of  the  service  asked  him  the  cause. 
He  replied  that  he  had  been  preaching  the  same 
sermon,  word  for  word,  that  he  had  preached  to 
the  same  congregation  in  the  morning,  and  he 
was  laughing  to  see  how  gravely  they  took  it,  as 
if  they  had  never  heard  a word  of  it  before.  He 
was  once  called  to  preach  by  exchange  with  a , 
very  popular  minister  of  Boston,  whose  absence 
from  his  own  pulpit  was  very  apt  to  occasion  the 
absence  of  a part  of  his  admiring  congregation. 
After  Mr.  Thacher  had  taken  his  seat  m the  pul- 
pit a number  of  young  men,  who  saw  that  a 
stranger  was  to  preach,  abruptly  left  the  house. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  Mr.  Thacher  remark- 
ed that  he  had  shown  himself  possessed  of  at 
least  one  Apostolical  gift — that  of  casting  out  dev- 
ils. He  lived  and  died  a bachelor,  and  bequeath- 
ed nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  par- 
ish under  these  conditions:  That  they  should 
settle  a minister  within  five  years  of  his  death ; 
that  all  his  successors  should  be  moderately  Cal- 
vinistic  in  their  theological  views;  that  they 
should  be  graduates  of  Harvard  College ; and 
that  no  part  of  their  education  should  have  been 
received  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.D.,  of  Salem,  was 
not  behind  those  already  sketched  in  his  pecul- 
iarities. Though  short  in  stature,  he  weighed 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds.  He  walked 
several  miles  a day  for  exercise,  without  regard 
to  weather.  He  perforated  his  shoes  with  holes 
to  let  in  the  water,  as  a preventive  against  tak- 
ing cold.  As  a preacher  he  delighted  in  odd 
texts,  and  seized  upon  every  special  occasion  as 
suggesting  a theme  for  discourse,  making  use 
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of  public  and  private  events  alike  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  the  embargo  previous  to  the  last 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  raised  he  went  into 
the  pulpit,  and  as  the  time  came  for  the  sermon 
he  rose,  looked  round  upon  his  people,  and  an- 
nounced his  text  as  follows:  “ There  go  the 
ships.”  During  the  war  he  became  a member 
of  a company  of  volunteers,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  sailors.  In  the  summer  of  1814  the  frig- 
ate Constitution,  Commodore  Stewart,  was  chased 
into  Marblehead  by  a British  squadron  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  It  was  just  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  afternoon  service.  Observing  a 
movement  among  his  people,  and  learning  what 
had  taken  place,  he  announced  the  fact  from 
the  pulpit,  and  said  that  the  best  service  for  the 
afternoon  was  to  defend  the  Constitution , and 
immediately  dismissed  his  people,  joined  his 
company,  and  marched  to  M&rblehAd.  On 
one  occasion  upon  a Fourth  of  July,  both  polit- 
ical parties  having  engaged  the  same  band  of 
music,  the  committee,  to  meet  this  contingency, 
wished  to  hasten  some  of  their  exercises,  and 
requested  Dr.  Bentley  to  offer  a short  prayer. 
He  was  so  offended  at  what  he  deemed  an  im- 
pertinent interference  with  the  length  of  his  de- 
votional service  that  he  prayed  nearly  an  hour. 

Dr.  John  Pierce,  who  was  for  fifty  years 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Brookline,  and  who  died 
in  1849,  was  a man  of  mark.  He  was  always 
an  early  riser,  taking  exercise  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  breakfasting,  summer  and  winter. 
He  was  accustomed  to  walk  long  distances, 
making  his  exchanges  by  going  on  foot  six  or 
seven  miles,  preaching,  and  returning  home  the 
same  day.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
a delight  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  down  to 
, old  age,  and  even  in  his  last  illness.  For  thir- 
ty-three years  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  an  institution  for 
which  he  felt  almost  a romantic  attachment. 
He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  when  he  was  a 
school-boy  he  used  sometimes  to  take  Cambridge 
on  his  way  from  Boston  to  Dorchester,  nearly 
tripling  the  distance,  just  for  the  sake  of  look- 
ing at  the  college  buildings.  What  boyish  lover 
could  have  done  more  to  show  his  devotion  to 
the  mistress  of  his  heart?  He  was  faithful  to 
this  early  attachment  even  to  the  last.  He  at- 
tended sixty-three  successive  Commencements 
at  Harvard,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  oc- 
curred on  the  day  that  his  mother  was  buried ; 
and  for  fifty-four  successive  years  he  set  the  tune 
of  St.  Martin’s  to  the  hymn  that  was  sung  at 
the  Commencement  dinner.  He  not  only  kept 
the  Records  of  the  college  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous neatness  and  accuracy,  but  he  was  a liv- 
ing Register  himself.  He  carried  the  whole 
Cambridge  Catalogue  in  his  head,  and  knew 
every  graduate,  and  who  was  his  father,  and 
who  was  hlb  grandfather,  with  particulars  of 
birth,  graduation,  etc.  He  could  tell  on  the 
instant  who  was  the  valedictory  orator  at  every 
Commencement  that  he  had  attended,  and  what 
was  the  subject  of  thp  oration.  On  a certain 
occasion  inquiry  was  made  in  regard  to  the  birth 


of  some  individual.  Dr.  Pierce  was  appealed 
to  as  a last  resort,  and  appealed  to  in  vain,  on 
which  some  one  shrewdly  remarked,  “There  is 
no  use  in  making  any  farther  inquiry,  for  if  the 
Doctor  does  not  know  when  the  man  was  bom 
he  was  not  bom  at  all.”  Dr.  Sprague  relates 
some  anecdotes  occurring  in  his  own  intercourse 
with  Dr.  Pierce,  illustrating  this  remarkable  trait 
of  memory.  Dr.  Sprague  happening  to  be  in 
Boston  a short  time  before  the  death  of  Dr. 
Pierce,  rode  out  to  Brookline  to  call  upon  his 
old  friend,  and  the  moment  that  they  met  Dr. 
Pierce  said,  with  no  little  earnestness,  “Have 
you  thought  of  any  important  event  to-day?” 
Dr.  Sprague  replied  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
any  event  more  important  than  his  coming  out 
to  visit  his  friend  Dr.  Pierce.  “ There  is  a far 
more  important  event  connected  with  the  day 
than  that,”  said  Dr.  Pierce.  “Think  a little, 
and  see  if  it  does  not  occtir  to  you.”  After  a 
few  moments  Dr.#Sprague  said,  “Why,  this  is 
ray  birthday!”  “To  be  sure  it  is  your  birth- 
day ! and  you  had  not  thought  of  it  until  I re- 
minded you,”  said  the  Doctor.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion Dr.  Pierce  was  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Sprague, 
at  Albany,  when  the  latter  had  just  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  while  Dr.  Pierce 
was  looking  with  wonder  at  the  almost  illegible 
hand  with  which  it  was  written,  he  said,  with 
an  air  of  no  small  confidence,  “Dr.  Chalmers 
is  just  eighteen  days  older  than  Dr.  Channing.” 
Dr.  Sprague  replied  to  him:  “Doctor,  I am 
quite  sure  that  I have  caught  you  once.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  I am  confident,  is  several  years  older 
than  Dr.  Channing,  and  I think  I can  prove  it 
to  you  here  on  the  spot  from  some  memoranda 
that  I made  after  a conversation  with  him  in 
respect  to  his  age.”  In  this,  however,  Dr. 
Sprague  was  disappointed,  but  still  felt  quite 
sure  that  his  impression  was  correct,  while  Dr. 
Pierce  was  equally  confident  that  he  was  right. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  next  time  Dr.  Sprague 
wrote  to  Dr.  Chalmers  he  should  obtain  the  date 
necessary  to  settle  the  question.  He  did  so,  and 
in  a few  weeks  the  answer  came  back:  “Dr. 
Pierce  is  right ; 1 was  born  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1780.” 

In  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Joseph  Tuckbrman,  of 
Chelsea,  who  was  born  in  1801,  and  died  in 
1840,  some  instances  are  given  of  a trait  of 
character  which  seems  to  have  been  more  com- 
mon in  the  men  of  the  last  century  than  of  the 
present — that  of  self- absorption,  or  absent- 
mindedness.  One  morning  he  went  to  the  liv- 
ery-stable for  the  horse  and  chaise  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  for  when  he  made  his  pas- 
toral visits.  Word  was  brought  that  the  horse 
and  chaise  had  not  been  returned  the  previous 
evening,  when  the  Doctor  had  them  out ; and 
then  he  remembered  having  been  much  occu- 
pied the  day  before  with  an  afflicted  family, 
from  whose  humble  home  he  had  returned  on 
foot,  forgetting  all  about  the  horse  with  which 
he  had  come.  A search  was  instituted,  and  at 
the  end  of  a long  wharf  the  vehicle  was  found, 
where  the  poor  animal  had  passed  the  whole 
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night.  One  evening  he  entered  the  house  ad- 
joining his  own,  hung  his  hat  up  in  the  hall, 
and  seeing  a fair  neighbor  m the  parlor  wel- 
comed her  with  unusual  cordiality : u This  is 
indeed  kind,  my  dear  madam!”  said  he;  44 I 
am  delighted  to  see  you  thus  at  your  work,  and 
making  yourself  at  home ! It  is  truly  neigh- 
borly-just what  I like  !”  He  drew  a chair  to 
the  fire  and  began  to  chat.  His  amused  com- 
panion perceived  the  mistake,  and  continued  to 
humor  it  After  about  half  an  hour,  wishing 
to  write  a note,  he  looked  to  his  accustomed 
corner  and  missed  his  desk ; and  then,  glancing 
at  the  wall,  wondered  what  ^ad  become  of  the 
portrait  of  his  venerable  friend,  Noah  Worces- 
ter. At  last  the  truth  flashed  upon  him  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong  house.  When  he  was  on  a 
visit  to  England  for  his  health,  he  consulted  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Abemethy.  Forgetting  the  well- 
known  antipathy  of  Dr.  A.  for  any  circumlocu- 
tion, he  expatiated  on  the  importance  of  health 
to  him,  as  the  pastor  of  “a  little  parish  in  Chel- 
sea, Massachusetts,”  until  the  impatient  physi- 
cian cut  him  short  with,  “No  matter  about  your 
little  parish ; go  home  and  build  a barn !” 
Though  inclined  at  first  to  resent  the  abrupt 
and  unsympathetic  dictum,  he  followed  the  ad- 
vice, and  found  it  precisely  adapted  to  his  case. 
He  secured  thereby  exercise,  and  had  a mechan- 
ical employment  that  occupied  his  mind ; and 
when  the  barn  was  finished  his  health  was  re- 
stored. 

Rev.  John  Bartlett,  of  Marblehead,  besides 
being  an  able  preacher  and  a devoted  pastor 
in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  functions  of 
the  office,  was  a man  of  the  most  diversified 
qualifications,  and  made  himself  useful  to  his 
parishioners  in  nearly  all  the  departments  in 
which  men  of  any  profession  are  employed. 
Before  entering  the  ministry  he  studied  medi- 
cine, and  while  a pastor  he  practiced  successful- 
ly among  the  poor  of  his  parish.  He  was  skilled 
in  all  the  arts  that  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
refinement  of  home-life,  and  by  his  example 
and  influence  he  sought  to  elevate  all  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  in  the  several  spheres  in 
which  they  were  called  to  move  and  act.  Al- 
though quite  learned  in  the  law,  ho  exercised 
his  talents  in  this  line  as  much  as  possible  to 
prevent  litigation  and  to  promote  peace  among 
his  people  and  neighbors.  He  was  an  excellent 
business  man;  drew  up  ordinary  legal  docu- 
ments with  great  accuracy,  and*  was  skilled  in 
the  case  of  property,  so  that  he  was  the  constant 
legal  adviser  of  those  who  were  not  able  or  in- 
clined to  consult  a professional  lawyer.  His 
services  were  often  in  requisition  in  the  case  of 
the  families  of  his  sea-faring  parishioners — in 
the  writing  of  wills,  the  administration  of  es- 
tates, the  guardianship  of  children,  etc.,  etc. 
He  attended  the  Probate  Court  almost  as  regu- 
larly as  the  Judge  and  Registrar.  The  casu- 
alties which  frequently  occurred  among  those 


who  went  down  to  the  sea  for  a livelihood  made 
frequent  requisitions  for  his  services  in  all  these 
respects;  and  he  was  withal  a man  of  unbounded 
charity,  having  been  known  to  send  the  dinner 
provided  for  his  own  table  to  a family  in  need. 
One  of  his  fellow-clergymen  said  of  him,  “If 
one  of  his  parishioners  were  veiy  sick,  he  would 
first  prescribe  for  him,  then  pray  with  him.  If 
the  case  were  likely  to  prove  fatal  he  wrote  the 
sick  man's  will,  watched  with  him  the  last  night 
of  his  life,  comforted  the  mourners,  made  the 
post-mortem  examination,  officiated  at  the  funer- 
al, then  presented  the  will  for  probate,  gave  bond 
as  executor,  and  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
children.”  Such  a man  was  not  only  a pastor 
but  a father  to  his  people. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
portraits  in  this  photographic  gallery  of  Dr. 
Sprague  we  shall  not,  in  such  an  article  as  the 
present,  attempt  even  to  sketch — in  part  be- 
cause they  are  drawn  more  for  the  theological 
than  the  ordinary  reader,  and  because  an  im- 
perfect sketch  would  only  mar  the  beauty  which 
the  distinguished  pen-artist  has  thrown  around 
them.  They  belong  all  of  them  to  the  present 
century,  which,  according  to  our  reading  of  the 
volume,  seems  to  have  produced  men  of  a more 
serious  and  earnest  mould  than  the  preceding, 
and  men  who  had  a profounder  view  of  the  great 
work  to  which  they  devoted  their  lives.  Of  these 
we  may  mention  the  finished  scholar  and  emi- 
nent philanthropist,  Dr.  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning;  the  distinguished  pulpit  orator,  Joseph 
Stevens  Buckminster,  whose  very  reading  was 
eloquence  of  the  highest  order;  the  accomplished 
and  versatile  Henry  Ware,  Jun.,  the  first  Profess- 
or of  Pulpit  Eloquence  at  Harvard  University ; 
and  William  Ware,  the  pastor  of  the  first  Unita- 
rian church  established  in  this  city.  Of  the  latter 
only  we  shall  relate  an  incident  recorded  by  his 
friend,  Dr.  Bellows,  who  was  ordained  as  his 
successor  on  the  resignation  of  his  charge — a 
resignation  to  which  he  was  impelled  by  a sol- 
emn conviction  that  he  had  made  a mistake  in 
the  choice  of  his  profession.  As  the  two  were 
walking  down  Broadway  the  day  before  the  or- 
dination, Mr.  Ware,  assuming  a very  solemn 
expression,  said  to  the  one  on  whom  his  mantle 
was  about  to  fall,  “ Sir,  I wish  to  give  you  one 
very  serious  piece  of  advice  in  entering  on  your 
new  life  in  this  great  and  dangerous  city.  ” Dr. 
Bellows  opened  his  ears  to  take  in  the  consum- 
mate counsel,  in  which  he  was  prepared  to  find 
the  wisdom  of  a ministry  and  of  a lifetime  con- 
densed, when  Mr.  Ware  continued : 44  Be  care- 
ful, Sir,  be  very  careful  not  to  step  on  the  coal- 
holes!” In  recording  the  incident  Dr.  Bellows 
says,  “ His  remark  about  the  coal-holes  has  been 
of  real  service,  for  they  are  slippery  pests  when 
shut,  and  perilous  traps  when  open ; but  a thou- 
sand times,  in  its  moral  import  of 4 taking  heed 
to  my  ways,'  I have  revived  it  as  his  sole  coun- 
sel to  me  in  stepping  into  his  shoes/’ 
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OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS.— BOOK  THE  THIRD.  A LONG  LANE. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  THE  DARK. 

THERE  was  no  Bleep  for  Bradley  Headstone 
on  that  night  when  Eugene  Wray  burn  turn- 
ed so  easily  in  his  bed ; there  was  no  sleep  for 
little  Miss  Peecher.  Bradley  consumed  the  lone- 
ly hours,  and  consumed  himself,  in  haunting  the 
spot  where  his  careless  rival  lay  a dreaming ; 
little  Miss  Peecher  wore  them  away  in  listening 
for  the  return  home  of  the  master  of  her  heart, 
and  in  sorrowfully  presaging  that  much  was 
amiss  with  him.  Yet  more  was  amiss  with  him 
than  Miss  Pcecher’s  simply-arranged  little  work- 
box  of  thoughts,  fitted  with  no  gloomy  and  dark 
recesses,  could  hold.  For  the  state  of*  the  man 
was  murderous. 

The  state  of  the  man  was  murderous,  and  he 
knew  it.  More : he  irritated  it  with  a kind  of 
perverse  pleasure  akin  to  that  which  a sick  man 
sometimes  has  in  irritating  a wound  upon  his 
body.  Tied  up  all  day  with  his  disciplined  show 
upon  him,  subdued  to  the  performance  of  his 
routine  of  educational  tricks,  encircled  by  a gab- 
bling crowd,  he  broke  loose  at  night  like  an  ill- 
tamed  wild  animal.  Under  his  daily  restraint 
it  was  his  compensation,  not  his  trouble,  to  give 
a glance  toward  his  state  at  night,  and  to  the 
freedom  of  its  being  indulged.  If  great  crimin- 
als told  the  truth — which,  being  great  crimin- 
als, they  do  not — they  would  very  rarely  tell  of 
their  struggles  against  the  crime.  Their  strug- 
gles are  toward  it.  They  buffet  with  opposing 
waves  to  gain  the  bloody  shore,  not  to  recede 
from  it.  This  man  perfectly  comprehended  that 
he  hated  his  rival  with  his  strongest  and  worst 
forces,  and  that  if  he  tracked  him  to  Lizzie 
Hexam  his  so  doing  would  never  serve  himself 
with  her,  or  serve  her.  All  his  pains  were  taken 
to  the  end  that  he  might  incense  himself  with 
the  sight  of  the  detested  figure  in  her  company 
and  favor  in  her  place  of  concealment  And  he 
knew  as  well  what  act  of  his  would  follow  if  he 
did,  as  he  knew  that  his  mother  had  borne  him. 
Granted,  that  he  may  not  have  held  it  necessary 
to  make  express  mention  to  himself  of  the  one 
familiar  truth  any  more  than  of  the  other. 

He  knew  equally  well  that  he  fed  his  wrath 
and  hatred,  and  that  he  accumulated  provoca- 
tion and  self-justification  by  being  made  the 
nightly  sport  of  the  reckless  and  insolent  Eu- 
gene. Knowing  all  this,  and  still  always  going 
on  with  infinite  endurance,  pains,  and  persever- 
ance, could  his  dark  soul  doubt  whither  he  went  ? 

Baffled,  exasperated,  and  weary,  he  lingered 
opposite  the  Temple  gate  when  it  closed  on 
Wrayburn  and  Lightwood,  debating  with  him- 
self shonld  he  go  home  for  that  time  or  should 
he  watch  longer.  Possessed  in  his  jealousy  by 


the  fixed  idea  that  Wrayburn  was  in  the  secret, 
if  it  were  not  altogether  of  his  contriving,  Brad- 
ley was  as  confident  of  getting  the  better  of  him 
at  last  by  sullenly  sticking  to  him,  as  he  would 
have  been — and  often  had  been — of  mastering 
any  piece  of  study  in  the  way  of  his  vocation  by 
the  like  slow,  persistent  process.  A man  of  rap- 
id passions  and  sluggish  intelligence,  it  had  served 
him  often,  and  should  serve  him  again. 

The  suspicion  crossed  him  as  he  rested  in  a 
doorway,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  Temple  gate, 
that  perhaps  she  was  even  concealed  in  that  set 
of  Chambers.  It  would  furnish  another  reason 
for  Wrayburn’s  purposeless  walks,  and  it  might 
be.  He  thought  of  it  and  thought  of  it,  until  he 
| resolved  to  steal  up  the  stairs,  if  the  gate-keeper 
would  let  him  through,  and  listen.  So,  the  hag- 
gard head  suspended  in  the  air  flitted  across  the 
road,  like  the  spectre  of  one  of  the  many  heads 
erst  hoisted  upon  neighboring  Temple  Bar,  and 
stopped  before  the  watchman. 

The  watchman  looked  at  it,  and  asked : “Who 
for?” 

“ Mr.  Wrayburn.” 

“It’s  very  late.” 

“He  came  back  with  Mr.  Lightwood,  I know, 
near  upon  two  hours  ago.  But  if  he  has  gone  to 
bed  I’ll  put  a paper  in  his  letter-box.  I am  ex- 
pected.” 

The  watchman  said  no  more,  but  opened  the 
gate,  though  rather  doubtfully.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  the  visitor  went  straight  and  fast  in 
the  right  direction,  he  seemed  satisfied. 

The  haggard  head  floated  up  the  dark  stair- 
case, and  softly  descended  nearer  to  the  floor 
outside  the  outer  door  of  the  chambers.  The  doors 
of  the  rooms  within  appeared  to  be  standing 
open.  There  were  rays  of  candlelight  from  one 
of  them,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  a footstep 
going  about.  There  were  two  voices.  The  words 
they  uttered  were  not  distinguishable,  but  they 
were  both  the  voices  of  men.  In  a few  mo- 
ments the  voices  were  silent,  and  there  was  no 
sound  of  footstep,  and  the  inner  light  went  out. 
If  Lightwood  could  have  seen  the  face  which 
kept  him  awake,  staring  and  listening  in  the 
darkness  ontside  the  door  as  he  spoke  of  it,  he 
might  have  been  less  disposed  to  sleep  through 
the  remainder  of  the  night. 

“Not  there,”  said  Bradley;  “but  she  might 
have  been.”  The  head  arose  to  its  former  height 
from  the  ground,  floated  down  the  staircase  again, 
and  passed  on  to  the  gate.  A man  was  stand- 
ing there  in  parley  with  the  watchman. 

“ Oh !”  said  the  watchman.  “ Here  he  is !” 

Perceiving  himself  to  be  the  antecedent,  Brad- 
ley looked  from  the  watchman  to  the  man. 

“This  man  is  leaving  a letter  for  Mr.  Light- 
wood,” the  watchman  explained,  showing  it  in 
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his  hand;  “and  I was  mentioning  that  a per- 
son had  just  gone  np  to  Mr.  Lighiwood’s  cham- 
bers. It  might  be  the  same  business  perhaps  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Bradley,  glancing  at  the  man,  who 
was  a stranger  to  him. 

“No,”  the  man  assented  in  a surly  way; 
“my  letter — it’s  wrote  by  my  daughter,  but  it’s 
mine — is  about  my  business,  and  my  business 
ain’t  nobody  else’s  business.” 

As  Bradley  passed  out  at  the  gate  with  an  un- 
decided foot  he  heard  it  shut  behind  him,  and 
heard  the  footstep  of  the  man  coming  after  him. 

“’Scuse  me,”  said  the  man,  who  appeared  to 
have  been  drinking,  and  rather  stumbled  at  him 
than  touched  him,  to  attract  his  attention ; “ but 
might  you  be  acquainted  with  the  T’other  Gov- 
ernor?” 

“ With  whom  ?”  asked  Bradley. 

“With,”  returned  the  man,  pointing  back- 
ward over  his  right  shoulder  with  his  right 
thumb,  “ the  T’other  Governor  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

“Why  look  here,”  hooking  his  proposition 
on  his  left-hand  fingers  with  the  forefinger  of 
his  right.  * 4 There’s  two  Governors,  ain’t  there  ? 
One  and  one,  two— -Lawyer  Lightwood,  my  first 
finger,  he’s  one,  ain’t  he  ? Well ; might  you  be 
acquainted  with  my  middle  finger,  the  T’other?” 

44  I know  quite  as  much  of  him,”  said  Brad- 
ley, with  a frown  and  a distant  look  before  him, 
“as  I want  to  know.” 

; “Hooroar!”  cried  the  man.  “ Hooroar 
T’other  t’other  Governor.  Hooroar  T’otherest 
Governor ! I am  of  your  way  of  thinkin*.” 

“Don’t  make  such  a noise  at  this  dead  hour 
of  the  night.  What  are  you  talking  about  ?” 

“Look  here,  T’otherest  Governor,”  replied 
the  man,  becoming  hoarsely  confidential.  4 4 The 
T’other  Governor  he’s  always  joked  his  jokes 
agin  me,  owing,  as  I believe,  to  my  being  a hon- 
est man  as  gets  my  living  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow.  Which  ho  ain’t,  and  he  don’t.” 

“ What  is  that  to  me  ?” 

“T’otherest  Governor,”  returned  the  man  in 
a tone  of  injured  innocence,  44  if  you  don’t  care 
to  hear  no  more,  don’t  hear  no  more.  You  be- 
gun it.  You  said,  and  likeways  showed  pretty 
plain,  as  you  warn’t  by  no  means  friendly  to  him. 
But  I don’t  seek  to  force  my  company  nor  yet 
my  opinions  on  no.  man.  I am  a honest  man, 
that’s  what  I am.  Put  me  in  the  dock  any 
where — I don’t  care  where — and  I says,  ‘My 
Lord,  I am  a honest  man.’  Put  me  in  the  wit- 
ness-box any  where — I don’t  care  where — and 
I says  the  same  to  his  lordship,  and  I kisses  the 
book.  I don’t  kiss  my  coat-cuff;  I kisses  the 
book.” 

It  was  not  so  much  in  deference  to  these 
strong  testimonials  to  character,  as  in  his  rest- 
less casting  about  for  any  way  or  help  toward 
the  discovery  on  which  he  was  concentrated, 
that  Bradley  Headstone  replied : “You  needn’t 
take  offense.  I didn’t  mean  to  stop  you.  You 
were  too  loud  in  the  open  street ; that  was  all.” 

“T’otherest  Governor,”  replied  Mr.  Rider- 


hood,  mollified  and  mysterious,  “I  know  wot  it 
is  to  be  loud,  and  I know  wot  it  is  to  be  soft. 
Nat’rally  I do.  It  would  be  a wonder  if  I did 
not,  being  by  the  Chris'en  name  of  Roger,  which 
took  it  arter  my  own  father,  which  took  it  from 
his  own  father,  though  which  of  our  fam’ly  fust 
took  it  nat’ral  I will  not  in  any  ways  mislead  you 
by  undertakin’  to  say.  And  wishing  that  your 
elth  may  be  better  than  your  looks,  which  your 
inside  must  be  bad  indeed  if  it’s  on  the  footing 
of  your  out.” 

Startled  by  the  implication  that  his  face  re- 
vealed too  much  of  his  mind,  Bradley  made  an 
effort  to  clear  his  brow.  It  might  be  worth 
knowing  what  this  strange  man’s  business  was 
with  Lightwood,  or  Wrayburn,  or  both,  at  such 
an  unseasonable  hour.  He  set  himself  to  find 
out,  for  the  man  might  prove  to  be  a messenger 
between  those  two. 

“ You  call  at  the  Temple  late,”  he  remarked, 
with  a lumbering  show  of  ease. 

“ Wisfc  I may  die,”  cried  Mr.  Riderhood,  with 
a hoarse  laugh,  4 4 if  I warn’t  a goin*  to  say  tho 
self-same  words  to  you,  Totherest  Governor!” 

“It  chanced  so  with  me,’’  said  Bradley,  look- 
ing disconcertedly  about  him. 

“And  it  chanced  so  with  me,*  said  Rider- 
hood.  44  But  I don’t  mind  telling  you  how. 
Why  should  I mind  telling  you  ? I’m  a Depu- 
ty Lock-keeper  up  the  river,  and  I was  off  duty 
yes’day,  and  I shall  be  on  to-morrow.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes,  and  I come  to  London  to  look  arter 
my  private  affairs.  My  private  affairs  is  to  get 
appinted  to  the  Lock  as  reg’lar  keeper  at  fust 
hand,  and  to  have  the  law  of  a busted  B’low- 
Bridge  steamer  which  drownded  of  me.  I ain’t 
a goin*  to  be  drownded  and  not  paid  for  itl” 

Bradley  looked  at  him,  as  though  he  were 
claiming  to  be  a ghost. 

“The  steamer,”  said  Mr.  Riderhood,  obsti- 
nately, “run  me  down  and  drownded  of  me. 
Interference  on  the  part  of  other  parties  brought 
me  round ; but  I never  asked  ’em  to  bring  me 
round,  nor  yet  the  steamer  never  asked  ’em  to 
it.  I mean  to  be  paid  for  the  life  as  the  steam- 
er took.” 

44  Was  that  your  business  at  Mr.  Lightwood’s 
chambers  in  the  middle  of  the  night?”  asked 
Bradley,  eying  him  with  distrust. 

“That  and  to  get  a writing  to  be  fust-hand 
Lock-keeper.  A recommendation  in  writing 
being  looked  for,  who  else  ought  to  give  it  to 
me?  As  I says  in  the  letter  in  my  daughter’s 
hand,  with  my  mark  put  to  it  to  make  it  good 
in  law,  Who  but  you,  Lawyer  Lightwood,  ought 
to  band  over  this  here  stifficate,  and  who  but 
you  ought  to  go  in  for  damages  on  my  account 
agin  the  Steamer?  For  (as  I says  under  my 
mark)  I have  had  trouble  enough  along  of  you 
and  your  friend.  If  you,  Lawyer  Lightwood, 
had  backed  me  good  and  true,  and  if  the  T’oth- 
er Governor  had  took  me  down  correct  (I  says 
under  my  mark),  I should  have  been  worth 
money  at  the  present  time,  instead  of  having  a 
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barge-load  of  bad  names  chocked  at  me,  and 
being  forced  to  eat  my  words,  which  is  a unsat- 
isfying sort  of  food  wotever  a man’s  appetite ! 
And  when  yon  mention  the  middle  of  the  night, 
T’otherest  Governor,”  growled  Mr.  Riderhood, 
winding  up  bis  monotonous  summary  of  his 
wrongs,  “throw  your  eye  on  this  here  bundle 
under  my  arm,  and  bear  in  mind  that  I’m  a 
walking  back  to  my  Lock,  and  that  the  Temple 
laid  upon  my  line  of  road.” 

Bradley  Headstone’s  face  had  changed  dur- 
ing this  latter  recital,  and  he  had  observed  the 
speaker  with  a more  sustained  attention. 

“Do  you  know,”  said  he,  after  a pause,  dur- 
ing which  they  walked  on  side  by  side,  “that  I 
believe  I could  tell  you  your  name,  if  I tried  ?” 

“Prove  your  opinion,”  was  the  answer,  ac- 
companied with  a stop  and  a stare.  “ Try.” 

“Your  name  is  Riderhood.” 

“I’m  blest  if  it  ain’t,” returned  that  gentle- 
man. “ But  I don’t  know  your'n.” 

“That’s  quite  another  thing,”  said  Bradley. 
“I  never  supposed  you  did.” 

As  Bradley  walked  on  meditating,  the  Rogue 
walked  on  at  his  side  muttering.  The  purport 
of  the  muttering  was:  “that  Rogue  Riderhood, 
by  George ! Sfeemed  to  be  made  public  property 
on,  now,  and  that  every  man  seemed  to  think 
himself  free  to  handle  his  name  as  if  it  was  a 
Street  Pump.”  The  purport  of  the  meditating 
was : “ Here  is  an  instrument.  Can  I use  it?” 

They  had  Walked  along  the  Strand,  and  into 
Pall  Mall,  and  had  turned  up-hill  toward  Hyde 
Park  Corner;  Bradley  Headstone  waiting  on 
the  pace  and  lead  of  Riderhood,  and  leaving  him 
to  indicate  the  course.  So  slow  were  the  school- 
master’s thoughts,  and  so  indistinct  his  purposes 
when  they  were  but  tributary  to  the  one  absorb- 
ing purpose— or  rather  when,  like  dark  trees 
under  a stormy  sky,  they  only  lined  the  long 
vista  at  the  end  of  which  he  saw  those  two  figures 
of  Wraybum  and  Lizzie  on  which  his  eyes  were 
fixed — that  at  least  a good  half-mile  was  trav- 
ersed before  he  spoke  again.  Even  then,  it  was 
only  to  ask : 

“Where  is  your  Lock ?” 

44  Twenty  mile  and  odd — call  it  five-and-twen- 
ty  mile  and  odd,  if  you  like— up  stream,”  was  the 
sullen  reply. 

“ How  is  it  called  ?” 

“Plashwater  Weir  Mill  Lock.” 

“Suppose  I was  to  offer  you  five  shillings; 
what  then?” 

“Why,  then,  I’d  take  it,”  said  Mr.  Rider- 
hood. 

The  schoolmaster  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  produced  two  half-crowns,  and  placed  them 
in  Mr.  Riderhood’s  palm : who  stopped  at  a con- 
venient door-step  to  ring  them  both,  before  ac- 
knowledging their  receipt. 

“There’s  one  thing  about  you,  T’otherest 
Governor,”  said  Riderhood,  faring  on  again, 
“as  looks  well  and  goes  fur.  You’re  a ready- 
money  man.  Now;”  when  he  had  carefully 
pocketed  the  coins  on  that  side  of  himself  which 


was  furthest  from  his  new  friend ; “ what’s  this 
for?” 

“For  you.” 

“Why,  O’  course  I know  Mat,”  said  Rider- 
hood, as  arguing  something  that  was  self-evi- 
dent. “ O’  course  I know  very  well  as  no  man 
in  his  right  senses  would  suppose  as  any  think 
would  make  roe  give  it  up  agin  when  I’d  once 
got  it.  But  what  do  you  want  for  it  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I want  any  thing  for  it. 
Or  if  I do  want  any  thing  for  it,  I don’t  know 
what  it  is.”  Bradley  gave  this  answer  in  a 
stolid,  vacant,  and  self  - communing  manner, 
which  Mr.  Riderhood  found  very  extraordinary. 

“You  have  no  good-will  toward  this  Wray- 
burn,”  said  Bradley,  coming  to  the  name  in  a 
reluctant  and  forced  way,  as  if  he  were  dragged 
to  it. 

“No.” 

“Neither  have  I.” 

Riderhood  nodded,  and  asked:  “Is  it  for 
that?” 

“ It’s  as  much  for  that  as  any  thing  else.  It’s 
something  to  be  agreed  with,  on  a subject  that 
occupies  so  much  of  one’s  thoughts.” 

“ It  don’t  agree  with  you,”  returned  Mr.  Rider- 
hood, bluntly.  “ No ! It  don’t,  T’otherest  Gov- 
ernor, and  it’s  no  use  a lookin’  as  if  you  wanted 
to  make  out  that  it  did.  I tell  you  it  rankles  in 
you.  It  rankles  in  you,  rusts  in  you,  and  pisons 
you.” 

“ Say  that  it  does  so,”  returned  Bradley,  with 
quivering  lips ; “is  there  no  cause  for  it ?” 

“Cause  enough,  I’ll  bet  a pound!”  said  Mr. 
Riderhood. 

“ Haven’t  you  yourself  declared  that  the  fel- 
low has  heaped  provocations,  insults,  and  affronts 
on  you,  or  something  to  that  effect?  He  has 
done  the  same  by  me.  He  is  made  of  venomous 
insults  and  affronts,  from  the  crown  of  his  head 
to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  Are  you  so  hopeful  or  so 
stupid  os  not  to  know  that  he  and  the  other  will 
treat  your  application  with  contempt,  and  light 
their  cigars  with  it?” 

“ I shouldn’t  wonder  if  they  did,  by  George !” 
said  Riderhood,  turning  angrily. 

44  If  they  did  1 They  will.  Let  me  ask  you 
a question.  I know  something  more  than  your 
name  about  you ; I knew  something  about  Gaffer 
Hexam.  When  did  you  last  set  eyes  upon  his 
daughter?” 

44  When  did  I last  set  eyes  upon  his  daughter, 
T’otherest  Governor  ?”  repeated  Mr.  Riderhood, 
growing  intentionally  slower  of  comprehension 
as  the  other  quickened  in  his  speech. 

“ Yes.  Not  to  speak  to  her.  To  see  her — 
any  where  ?” 

The  Rogue  had  got  the  clew  he  wanted,  though 
he  held  it  with  a clumsy  hand.  Looking  per- 
plexedly at  the  passionate  face,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  work  out  a sum  in  his  mind,  he  slowly 
answered:  44 1 ain’t  set  eyes  upon  her — never 
once — not  since  the  day  of  Gaffer’s  death.” 

44  You  know  her  well,  by  sight?” 

44 1 should  think  I did ! No  one  better.” 
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“And  you  know  him  as  well?” 

“Who’s  him?”  asked  Riderhood,  taking  off 
his  hat  and  rubbing  his  forehead,  as  he  directed 
a dull  look  at  his  questioner. 

“ Curse  the  name ! Is  it  so  agreeable  to  you 
that  you  want  to  hear  it  again  ?” 

“Oh ! Hun  f”  said  Riderhood,  who  had  craft- 
ily worked  the  schoolmaster  into  this  corner,  that 
he  might  again  take  note  of  his  face  under  its 
evil  possession.  44  I’d  know  him  among  a thou- 
sand.” 

* 4 Did  you — ” Bradley  tried  to  ask  it  quietly ; 
but,  do  what  he  might  with  his  voice,  he  could 
not  subdue  his  face; — “did  you  ever  see  them 
together?” 

(The  Rogue  had  got  the  clew  in  both  hands 
now.) 

44 1 see  ’em  together,  Totherest  Governor,  on 
the  very  day  when  Gaffer  was  towed  ashore.” 

Bradley  could  have  hidden  a reserved  piece 
of  information  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  a whole 
inquisitive  class,  but  he  could  not  veil  from  the 
eyes  of  the  ignorant  Riderhood  the  withheld 
question  next  in  his  breast.  “You  shall  put 
it  plain  if  you  want  it  answered,”  thought  the 
Rogue,  doggedly ; “ I ain’t  a-going  a wolunteer- 
ing.” 

“Well!  was  he  insolent  to  her  too?”  asked 
Bradley,  after  a struggle.  44  Or  did  he  make  a 
show  of  being  kind  to  her?” 

4 4 He  made  a show  of  being  most  uncommon 
kind  to  her,”  said  Riderhood.  “By  George! 
now  I—” 

His  flying  off  at  a tangent  was  indisputably 
natural.  Bradley  looked  at  him  for  the  reason. 

44 Now  I think  of  it,”  said  Mr.  Riderhood, 
evasively,  for  he  was  substituting  those  words 
for  “Now  I see  you  so  jealous,”  which  was  the 
phrase  really  in  his  mind;  “P’r’aps  he  went 
and  took  me  down  wrong,  a purpose,  on  account 
o’  being  sweet  upon  her !” 

The  baseness  of  confirming  him  in  tffis  sus- 
picion or  pretense  of  one  (for  he  could  not  have 
really  entertained  it),  was  a line's  breadth  be- 
yond the  mark  the  schoolmaster  had  reached. 
The  baseness  of  communing  and  intriguing  with 
the  fellow  who  would  have  set  that  stain  upon 
her,  and  upon  her  brother  too,  was  attained. 
The  line’s  breadth  farther  lay  beyond.  He 
made  no  reply,  but  walked  on  with  a lowering 
face. 

What  he  might  gain  by  this  acquaintance  he 
could  not  work  out  in  his  slow  and  cumbrous 
thoughts.  The  man  had  an  injury  against  the 
object  of  his  hatred,  and  that  was  something ; 
though  it  was  less  than  he  supposed,  for  there 
dwelt  in  the  man  no  such  deadly  rage  and  re- 
sentment as  burned  in  his  own  breast.  The  man 
knew  her,  and  might  by  a fortunate  chance  see 
her,  or  hear  of  her ; that  was  something,  as  en- 
listing one  pair  of  eyes  and  ears  the  more.  The 
man  was  a bad  man,  and  willing  enough  to  be 
in  his  pay.  That  was  something,  for  his  own 
state  and  purpose  were  as  bad  as  bad  could  be, 
and  he  seemed  to  derive  a vague  support  from 
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the  possession  of  a congenial  instrument,  though 
it  might  never  be  used. 

Suddenly  he  stood  still  and  asked  Riderhood 
point-blank  if  be  knew  where  she  was  ? Clear- 
ly, he  did  not  know.  He  asked  Riderhood  if 
he  would  be  willing,  in  case  any  intelligence  of 
her,  or  of  Wrayburn  as  seeking  her  or  associa- 
ting with  her,  should  fall  in  his  way,  to  com- 
municate it  if  it  were  paid  for  ? He  would  be 
very  willing  indeed.  He  was  “agin  ’em  both,” 
he  said,  with  an  oath,  and  for  why?  ’Cause 
they  had  both  stood  betwixt  him  and  his  getting 
his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

“It  will  not  be  long  then,”  said  Bradley 
Headstone,  after  some  more  discourse  to  this 
effect,  “ before  we  see  one  another  again.  Here 
is  the  country  road,  and  here  is  the  day.  Both 
have  come  upon  me  by  surprise.” 

“But,  T’otherest  Governor,” urged  Mr.  Rider- 
hood, 44 1 don't  know  where  to  find  you.” 

44  It  is  of  no  consequence.  I know  where  to 
find  you,  and  I’ll  come  to  your  Lock.” 

44  But,  T’otherest  Governor,”  urged  Mr.  Rider- 
hood again,  44  no  luck  never  come  yet  of  a dry 
acquaintance.  Let’s  wet  it,  in  a mouthful  of 
rum  and  milk,  T’othercst  Governor.” 

Bradley  assenting,  went  with  him  into  an  early 
public  house,  haunted  by  unsavory  smells  of 
musty  hay  and  stale  straw,  where  returning 
carts,  farmers’  men,  gaunt  dogs,  fowls  of  a beery 
breed,  and  certain  human  night-birds  fluttering 
home  to  roost,  were  solacing  themselves  after 
their  several  manners;  and  where  not  one  of 
the  night-birds  hovering  about  the  sloppy  bar 
failed  to  discern  at  a glance  in  the  passion-wasted 
night-bird  with  respectable  feathers,  the  worst 
night-bird  of  all. 

An  inspiration  of  affection  for  a half-drunken 
carter  going  his  way  led  to  Mr.  Riderhood’s  be- 
ing elevated  on  a high  heap  of  baskets  on  a wag- 
on, and  pursuing  his  journey  recumbent  on  his 
back  with  his  head  on  his  bundle.  Bradley  then 
turned  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  by-and-by  struck 
off  through  little-traversed  ways,  and  by-and-by 
reached  school  and  home.  Up  came  the  son 
to  find  him  washed  and  brushed,  methodically 
dressed  in  decent  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  de- 
cent formal  black  tie,  and  pepper-and-salt  panta- 
loons, with  his  decent  silver  watch  in  its  pocket, 
and  its  decent  hair -guard  round  his  neck;  a 
scholastic  huntsman  clad  for  the  field,  with  his 
fresh  pack  yelping  and  barking  around  him. 

Yet  more  really  bewitched  than  the  miserable 
creatures  of  the  much-lamented  times,  who  ac- 
cused themselves  of  impossibilities  under  a con- 
tagion of  horror  and  the  strongly  suggestive  in- 
fluences of  Torture,  he  had  been  ridden  hard  by 
Evil  Spirits  in  the  night  that  was  newly  gone. 
He  had  been  spurred  and  whipped  and  heavily 
sweated.  If  a record  of  the  sport  had  usurped 
the  places  of  the  peaceful  texts  from  Scriptu% 
on  the  wall,  the  most  advanced  of  the  scholars 
might  have  taken  fright  and  run  away  from  their 
master. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MEANING  MISCHIEF. 

Up  came  the  sun,  streaming  all  over  London, 
and  in  its  glorious  impartiality  even  condescend- 
ing to  make  prismatic  sparkles  in  the  whiskers 
of  Mr,  Alfred  Lammle  as  he  sat  at  breakfast. 
In  need  of  some  brightening  from  without  was 
Mr.  Alfred  Lammle,  for  he  had  the  air  of  being 
dull  enough  witbiu,  and  looked  grievously  dis- 
contented. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Lammle  faced  her  lord.  The 
happy  pair  of  swindlers,  with  the  comfortable 
tie  between  them  that  each  had  swindled  the 
other,  sat  moodily  observant  of  the  table-cloth. 
Things  looked  so  gloomy  in  the  breakfast-room, 
albeit  on  the  sunny  side  of  Sackville  Street,  that 
any  of  the  family  tradespeople  glancing  through 
the  blinds  might  have  taken  the  hint  to  send  in 
his  account  and  press  for  it.  But  this,  indeed, 
most  of  the  family  tradespeople  had  already 
done,  without  the  hint. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  “ that 
you  have  had  no  money  at  all,  ever  since  we 
have  been  married.” 

“ What  seems  to  you,”  said  Mr.  Lammle,  “to 
have  been  the  case,  may  possibly  have  been  the 
case.  It  doesn’t  matter.” 

Was  it  the  specialty  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle, 
or  does  it  ever  obtain  with  other  loving  couples? 
In  these  matrimonial  dialogues  they  never  ad- 
dressed each  other,  but  always  some  invisible 
presence  that  appeared  to  take  a station  about 
midway  between  them.  Perhaps  the  skeleton  in 
the  cupboard  comes  out  to  be  talked  to  on  such 
domestic  occasions  ? 

“ 1 have  never  seen  any  money  in  the  house,  ** 
said  Mrs.  Lammle  to  the  skeleton,  “except  my 
own  annuity.  That  I swear.” 

“You  needn’t  take  the  trouble  of  swearing,” 
said  Mrs.  Lammle  to  the  skeleton  ; “ once  more, 
it  doesn’t  matter.  You  never  turned  your  an- 
nuity to  so  good  an  account.” 

“Good  an  account!  In  what  way?”  asked 
Mrs.  Lammle. 

“In  the  way  of  getting  credit,  and  living 
well,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle. 

Perhaps  the  skeleton  laughed  scornfully  on 
l>eing  intrusted  with  this  question  and  this  an- 
swer ; certainly  Mrs.  Lammle  did,  and  Mr.  Lam- 
mle did. 

“And  what  is  to  happen  next?”  asked  Mrs. 
Lammle  of  the  skeleton. 

“ Smash  is  to  happen  next,”  said  Mr.  Lammle 
to  the  same  authority. 

After  this,  Mrs.  Lammle  looked  disdainfully 
at  the  skeleton — but  without  carrying  the  look 
on  to  Mr.  Lammle  — and  drooped  her  eyes. 
After  that,  Mr.  Lammle  did  exactly  the  same 
thing,  and  drooped  his  eyes.  A servant  then 
^tering  with  toast,  the  skeleton  retired  into  the 
closet,  and  shut  itself  up. 

“Sophronia,”  said  Mr.  Lammle,  when  the 
servant  bad  withdrawn.  And  then,  very  much 
louder:  “Sophronia!” 


“Well?” 

“ Attend  to  me,  if  you  please.”  He  eyed  her 
sternly  until  she  did  attend,  and  then  went  on. 
“I  want  to  take  counsel  with  you.  Come, 
come ; no  more  trifling.  You  know  our  league 
and  covenant.  We  are  to  work  together  for  our 
joint  interest,  and  you  are  as  knowing  a hand 
as  I am.  We  shouldn’t  be  together,  if  you  were 
not.  What’s  to  be  done?  We  are  hemmed 
into  a corner.  What  shall  we  do  ?” 

“Have  you  no  scheme  on  foot  that  will  bring 
in  any  thing?” 

Mr.  Lammle  plunged  into  his  whiskers  for  re- 
flection, and  came  out  hopeless:  “No;  os  ad- 
venturers we  are  obliged  to  play  rash  games  for 
chances  of  high  winnings,  and  there  has  been  a 
run  of  luck  against  us.” 

She  was  resuming,  “Have  you  nothing — ” 
when  he  stopped  her. 

“ We,  Sophronia.  We,  we,  we.” 

“Have  we  nothing  to  sell?” 

“Deuce  a bit.  I have  given  a Jew  a bill  of 
sale  on  this  furniture,  and  he  could  take  it  to- 
morrow, to-day,  now.  He  would  have  taken  it 
before  now,  I believe,  but  for  Fledgeby.” 

“What  has  Fledgeby  to  do  with  him?” 

“ Knew  him.  Cautioned  me  against  him  be- 
fore I got  into  his  claws.  Couldn’t  persuade 
him  then,  in  behalf  of  somebody  else.” 

“Do  yon  mean  that  Fledgeby  has  at  all  soft- 
ened him  toward  you  ?” 

“Us,  Sophronia.  Us,  us,  us.” 

“Toward  us?” 

“I  mean  that  the  Jew  has  not  yet  done  what 
he  might  have  done,  and  that  Fledgeby  takes 
the  credit  of  having  got  him  to  hold  his  hand.” 

“ Do  you  believe  Fledgeby  ?” 

“ Sophronia,  I never  believe  any  body.  I 
never  have,  my  dear,  since  I believed  you.  But 
it  looks  like  it.” 

Having  given  her  this  back-handed  reminder 
of  her  mutinous  observations  to  the  skeleton,  Mr. 
Lammle  rose  from  table — perhaps,  the  better  to 
conceal  a smile,  and  a white  dint  or  two  about 
his  nose — and  took  a turn  on  the  carpet  and 
came  to  the  hearth-rug. 

“If  we  could  have  packed  the  bru.te  off  wifh 
Georgiana;  but  however;  that’s  spilled  milk.” 

As  Lammle,  standing  gathering  up  the  skirts 
of  his  dressing-gown  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
said  this,  looking  down  at  his  wife,  she  tnrned 
pale  and  looked  down  at  the  ground.  With  a 
sense  of  disloyalty  upon  her,  and  perhaps  with  a 
sense  of  personal  danger— for  she  was  afraid  of 
him — even  afraid  of  his  hand  and  afraid  of  his 
foot,  though  he  had  never  done  her  violence — 
she  hastened  to  put  herself  right  in  his  eyes. 

“ If  we  could  borrow  money,  Alfred — ” 

“Beg  money,  borrow  money,  or  steal  money. 
It  would  be  all  one  to  us,  Sophronia,”  her  hus- 
band struck  in. 

“ — Then,  we  could  weather  this  ?” 

“No  doubt.  *To  offer  another  original  and 
undeniable  remark,  Sophronia,  two  and  two 
make  four.” 
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But,  seeing  that  she  was  turning  something 
in  her  mind,  he  gathered  up  the  skirts  of  his 
dressing  gown  again,  and,  tucking  them  under 
one  arm,  and  collecting  his  ample  whiskers  in 
his  other  hand,  kept  his  eye  upon  her,  silently. 

“It  is  natural,  Alfred,”  she  said,  looking  up 
with  some  timidity  into  his  face,  “ to  think  in 
such  an  emergency  of  the  richest  people  we 
know,  and  the  simplest.*’ 

“Just  so,  Sophronia.” 

“The  Boffins.” 

“ Just  so,  Sophronia.”  € 

“ Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  with  them  ?” 

“What  is  there  to  be  done  with  them,  So- 
phronia ?” 

She  cast  about  in  her  thoughts  again,  and  he 
kept  his  eye  upon  her  as  before. 

“ Of  course  I have  repeatedly  thought  of  the 
Boffins,  Sophronia,”  he  resumed,  after  a fruit- 
• less  silence;  “but  I have  seen  my  way  to  no- 
thing. They  are  well  guarded.  That  infernal 
Secretary  stands  between  them  and — people  of 
merit.” 

“ If  he  could  be  got  rid  of?*’  said  she,  bright- 
ening a little,  after  more  casting  about. 

“ Take  timc,f$ophronia,”  observed  her  watch- 
ful husbaad,  in  a patronizing  manner. 

“If  working  him  out  of  the  way  could  be 
presented  in  the  light  of  a service  to  Mr.  Bof- 
fin ?** 

“Take  time,  Sophronia.” 

“We  have  remarked  lately,  Alfred,  that  the 
old  man  is  turning  very  suspicious  and  distrust- 
ful.” 

“ Miserly,  too,  my  dear ; which  is  far  the  most 
unpromising  for  us.  Nevertheless,  take  time, 
Sophronia,  take  time.” 

She  took  time,  and  then  said : 

“ Suppose  we  should  address  ourselves  to  that 
tendency  in  him  of  which  we  have  made  our- 
selves quite  sure.  Suppose  my  conscience-*” 

“And  we  know  what  a conscience  it  is,  my 
soul.  Yes?” 

“ Suppose  my  conscience  should  not  allow  me 
to  keep  to  myBelf  any  longer  what  that  upstart 
girl  told  me  of  the  Secretary’s  having  made  a 
declaration  to  her.  Suppose  my  conscience 
should  oblige  me  to  repeat  it  to  Mr.  Boffin.” 

“I  rather  like  that,”  said  Lammle. 

“ Suppose  I so  repeated  it  to  Mr.  Boffin,  as  to 
insinuate  that  my  sensitive  delicacy  and  honor — ” 

“Very  good  words,  Sophronia.” 

44  — As  to  insinuate  that  our  sensitive  delicacy 
and  honor,”  she  resumed,  with  a bitter  stress 
upon  the  phrase,  “would  not  allow  us  to  be  si- 
lent parties  to  so  mercenary  and  designing  a 
speculation  on  the  Secretary’s  part,  and  so  gross 
a breach  of  faith  toward  his  confiding  employer. 
Suppose  I had  imparted  my  virtuous  uneasiness 
to  my  excellent  husband,  and  he  had  said,  in  his 
. integrity,  * Sophronia,  you  must  immediately 
disclose  this  to  Mr.  Boffin.’” 

“Once  more,  Sophronia,”  observed  Lammle, 
changing  the  leg  on  which  he  stood,  “I  rather 
like  that.” 


1 “You  remark  that  he  is  well  guarded*”  she 
pursued.  “I  think  so  too.  But  if  this  should 
lead  to  his  discharging  his  Secretary,  there  would 
be  a weak  place  made.” 

“ Go  on  expounding,  Sophronia.  I begin  to 
like  this  very  much.” 

“Having,  in  our  unimpeachable  rectitude, 
done  him  the  service  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the 
tifeachery  of  the  person  he  trusted,  we  shall  have 
established  a claim  upon  him  and  a confidence 
with  him.  Whether  it  can  be  made  much  of, 
or  little  of,  we  must  wait — because  we  can’t  help 
it — to  see.  Probably  we  shall  make  the  most 
of  it  that  is  to  be  made.” 

“Probably,”  said  Lammle. 

“ Do  you  think  it  impossible,”  she  asked,  in 
the  same  cold  plotting  way,  44  that  you  might  re- 
place the  Secretary?” 

4 4 Not  impossible,  Sophronia.  It  might  be 
brought  about  At  any  rate  it  might  be  skill- 
fully led  up  to.” 

She  nodded  her  understanding  of  the  hint,  as 
she  looked  at  the  fire.  44 Mr.  Lammle,”  she 
said,  musingly:  not  without  a slight  ironical 
touch : 44  Mr.  Laramie  jyould  be  so  delighted  to 
do  any  thing  in  his  power.  Mr.  Lammle,  him- 
self a man  of  business  as  well  as  a capitalist. 

Mr.  Lammle,  accustomed  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  most  delicate  affairs.  Mr.  Lammle,  who 
has  managed  my  own  little  fortune  so  admirably, 
but  who,  to  be  sure,  began  to  make  his  reputa- 
tion with  the  advantage  of  being  a man  of  prop- 
erty, above  temptation,  and  beyond  suspicion.” 

Mr.  Lammle  smiled,  and  even  patted  her  on 
the  head.  In  his  sinister  relish  of  the  scheme, 
as  he  stood  above  her,  making  it  the  subject  of 
his  cogitations,  he  seemed  to  have  twice  as  much 
nose  on  his  face  as  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life. 

Ho  stood  pondering,  and  she  sat  looking  at 
the  dusty  fire  without  moving  for  some  time. 

But  the  moment  he  began  to  speak  again  she 
looked  up  with  a wince  and  attended  to  him,  as 
if  that  double-dealing  of  hers  had  been  in  her 
mind,  and  the  fear  were  revived  in  her  of  his 
hand  or  his  foot. 

44  It  appears  to  me,  Sophronia,  that  you  have 
omitted  one  branch  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  not, 
for  women  understand  women.  We  might  oust 
the  girl  herself?” 

Mrs.  Lammle  shook  her  head.  44  She  has  an 
immensely  strong  hold  upon  them  both,  Alfred. 

Not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a paid  secre- 
tary.” 

44  But  the  dear  child,”  said  Lammle,  with  a 
crooked  smile,  “ ought  to  have  been  open  with 
her  benefactor  and  benefactress.  The  darling 
love  ought  to  have  reposed  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  her  benefactor  and  benefactress.” 

Sophronia  shook  her  head  again. 

“Weill  Women  understand  women,”  said 
her  husband,  rather  disappointed.  4 4 1 don’t  press  v 
it.  It  might  be  the  making  of  our  fortune  to 
make  a clean  sweep  of  them  both.  With  me  to 
manage  the  property,  and  my  wife  to  manage 
the  people — Whew !” 
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Again  shaking  her  head,  she  returned : “ They 
will  never  qnarrel  with  the  girL  They  will  never 
punish  the  girl.  We  must  accept  the  girl,  rely 
upon  it.” 

“ Well  !”  cried  Lammle,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, “ so  be  it:  only  always  remember  that  we 
don’t  want  her.” 

“Now  the  sole  remaining  question  is,”  said 
Mrs.  Lammle,  “ when  shall  I begin  ?”  • 

“You  can  not  begin  too  soon,  Sophronia. 
As  I have  told  you,  the  condition  of  oar  affairs 
is  desperate,  and  may  be  blown  upon  at  any  mo- 
ment.” 

“ I must  secure  Mr.  Boffin  alone,  Alfred.  If 
his  wife  was  present,  she  would  throw  oil  upon 
the  waters.  I know  I should  fail  to  move  him 
to  an  angry  outburst,  if  his  wife  was  there.  And 
as  to  the  girl  herself— as  I am  going  to  betray  her 
confidence,  she  is  equally  out  of  the  question.” 

“It  wouldn’t  do  to  write  for  an  appoint- 
ment?” said  Lammle. 

“No,  certainly  not.  They  would  wonder 
among  themselves  why  I wrote,  and  I want  to 
have  him  wholly  unprepared.” 

“Call,  and  ask  to  se^him  alone?”  suggested 
Lammle. 

“ I would  rather  not  do  that  either.  Leave  it 
to  me.  Spare  me  the  little  carriage  for  to-day, 
and  for  to-morrow  (if  I don’t  succeed  to-day), 
and  I’ll  lie  in  wait  for  him.” 

It  was  barely  settled  when  a manly  form  was 
seen  to  pass  the  windows  and  heard  to  knock 
and  ring.  “Here’s  Fledgeby,”  said  Lammle. 
“ He  admires  you,  and  has  a high  opinion  of 
you.  I’ll  be  out.  Coax  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  Jew.  His  name  is  Riah,  of  the  House 
of  Pubsey  and  Co.”  Adding  these  words  under 
his  breath,  lest  he  should  be  audible  in  the  erect 
ears  of  Mr.  Fledgeby,  through  two  keyholes  and 
the  hall,  Lammle,  making  signals  of  discretion 
to  his  servant,  went  softly  up  stairs. 

“Mr.  Fledgeby,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  giving 
him  a very  gracious  reception,  “so  glad  to  see 
yon ! My  poor  dear  Alfred,  who  is  greatly  wor- 
ried just  now  about  his  affairs,  went  out  rather 
early.  Dear  Mr.  Fledgeby,  do  sit  down.” 

Dear  Mr.  Fledgeby  did  sit  down,  and  satisfied 
himself  (or,  judging  from  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  dissatisfied  himself)  that  nothing 
new  had  occurred  in  the  way  of  whisker-sprout 
since  he  came  round  the  corner  from  the  Al- 
bany. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Fledgeby,  it  was  needless  to  men-  | 
tion  to  you  that  my  poor  dear  Alfred  is  much 
worried  about  his  affairs  at  present,  for  he  has  ! 
told  me  what  a comfort  you  are  to  him  in  his 
temporary  difficulties,  and  what  a great  service 
you  have  rendered  him.” 

“Oh!”  said  Mr.  Fledgeby. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle. 

“I  didn't  know,”  remarked  Mr.  Fledgeby, 
trying  a new  part  of  his  chair,  “but  that  Lam- 
mle might  be  reserved  about  his  affairs.” 

“Not  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  with  deep 
feeling. 


“ Oh,  indeed  ?”  said  Fledgeby. 

“ Not  to  me,  dear  Mr.  Fledgeby.  I am  his 
wife.” 

“ Yes.  I — I always  understood  so,”  said  Mr. 
Fledgeby. 

“And  as  the  wife  of  Alfred,  may  I,  dear  Mr. 
Fledgeby,  wholly  without  his  authority  or  knowl- 
edge, as  I am  sure  your  discernment  will  per- 
ceive, entreat  you  to  continue  that  great  service, 
and  once  more  use  your  well-earned  influence 
with  Mr.  Riah  for  a little  more  indulgence? 
The  name  I have  heard  Alfred  mention,  tossing 
in  his  dreams,  is  Riah ; is  it  not?” 

“ The  name  of  the  Creditor  is  Riah,”  said  Mr. 
Fledgeby,  with  a rather  uncompromising  accent 
on  his  noun-substantive.  “Saint  Mary  Axe. 
Pubsey  and  Co.” 

“Oh  yes!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lammle,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  with  a certain  gushing  wildness. 
“ Pubsey  and  Co. !” 

“ The  pleading  of  the  feminine — ” Mr.  Fledge- 
by began,  and  there  stuck  so  long  for  a word  to 
get  on  with,  that  Mrs.  Lammle  offered  him 
sweetly,  “Heart?” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Fledgeby,  “Gender — is  ever 
what  a man  is  bound  to  listen  tb,  and  I wish  it 
rested  with  myself.  But  this  Riah  is  a nasty 
one,  Mrs.  Lammle;  he  really  is.” 

“ Not  if  you  speak  to  him,  dear  Mr.  Fledgeby.” 

“ Upon  my  soul  and  body  he  is !”  said  Fledge- 
by. 

“ Try.  Try  once  more,  dearest  Mr.  Fledgeby. 
What  is  there  you  can  not  do,  if  you  will !” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fledgeby,  “you’re  very 
complimentary  to  say  so.  I don’t  mind  trying 
him  again  at  your  request.  But  of  course  I 
can’t  answer  for  the  consequences.  Riah  is  a 
tough  subject,  and  when  he  says  he’ll  do  a thing, 
he’ll  do  it.” 

“ Exactly  so,”  cried  Mrs.  Lammle,  “and  when 
he  says  to  you  he’ll  wait,  he’ll  wait.” 

(“  She  is  a devilish  clever  woman,”  thought 
Fledgeby.  “I  didn’t  see  that  opening,  but  she 
spies  it  out  and  cuts  into  it  as  soon  as  it’s  made.”) 

“In  point  of  fact,  dear  Mr.  Fledgeby,”  Mrs. 
Lammle  went  on  in  a very  interesting  manner, 
“not  to  affect  concealment  of  Alfred’s  hopes, 
to  yon  who  are  so  much  his  friend,  there  is  a 
distant  break  in  his  horizon.” 

This  figure  of  speech  seemed  rather  mysteri- 
ous to  Fascination  Fledgeby,  who  said,  “ There’s 
a what  in  his— eh  ?” 

“Alfred,  dear  Mr.  Fledgeby,  discussed  with 
me  this  very  morning  before  he  went  out  some 
prospects  he  has,  which  might  entirely  change 
the  aspect  of  his  present  troubles.” 

“Really?”  said  Fledgeby. 

“ Oh  yes !”  Here  Mrs.  Lammle  brought  her 
handkerchief  into  play.  “And  you  know,  dear 
Mr.  Fledgeby — you  who  study  the  human  heart 
and  study  the  world — what  an  affliction  it  would 
be  to  lose  position  and  to  lose  credit,  when  abil- 
ity to  tide  over  a very  short  time  might  save  all 
appearances.” 

“Oh!”  said  Fledgeby.  “Then  you  think, 
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Mrs,  Lamtnle,  that  if  Laramie  got  time  he 
wouldn’t  burst  up? — To  use  an  expression,” 
Mr.  Fledgeby  apologetically  explained,  u which 
is  adopted  in  the  Money  Market.” 

“ Indeed  yes.  Truly,  truly,  yes!” 

“That  makes  all  the  difference,”  said  Fledge- 
by. “Ill  make  a point  of  seeing  Iiiah  at 
once.” 

“Blessings  on  yon,  dearest  Mr.  Fledgeby!" 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Fledgeby.  She  gave  him 
her  hand.  “The  hand,”  said  Mr.  Fledgeby, 
“ of  a lovely  and  superior-minded  female  is  ever 
the  repayment  of  a — ” 

“ Noble  action !”  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  extreme- 
ly anxious  to  get  rid  of  him. 

u It  wasn’t  what  I was  going  to  say,”  return- 
ed Fledgeby,  who  never  would,  under  any  cir- 


cumstances, accept  a suggested  expression,  “but 
you’re  very  complimentary.  May  I imprint  a — 
a one — upon  it  Good-morning !” 

“ I may  depend  upon  vour  promptitude,  dear- 
est Mr.  Fledgeby  Y' 

Said  Fledgeby,  looking  back  at  the  door  and 
respectfully  kissing  his  hand,  “You  may  depend 
upon  it." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Fledgeby  sped  on  his  errand  of 
mercy  through  the  streets  at  so  brisk  a rate  that 
his  feet  might  have  been  winged  by  all  the  good 
spirits  that  wait  on  Generosity.  They  might 
have  taken  up  their  station  in  hiB  breast,  too, 
for  he  was  blithe  and  merry.  There  was  quite 
a fresh  trill  in  his  voice,  when,  arriving  at  the 
counting-house  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  finding  it 
for  tbc  moment  empty,  he  trolled  forth  at  the 
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foot  of  the  staircase : 44  Now,  Judah,  what  are 
you  up  to  there  ?” 

The  old  man  appeared,  with  his  accustomed 
deference. 

“Holloa!”  said  Fledgeby,  falling  back,  with 
a wink.  44  You  mean  mischief,  Jerusalem !” 

The  old  man  raised  his  eyes  inquiringly. 

44  Yes,  you  do,”  said  Fledgeby.  44  Oh,  you 
sinner!  Oh,  you  dodger ! What ! You’re  go- 
ing to  act  upon  that  bill  of  sale  at  Lammle’s, 
are  you?  Nothing  will  turn  you,  won’t  it? 
You  won’t  be  put  off  for  another  single  minute, 
won’t  you  ?” 

Ordered  to  immediate  action  by  the  master’s 
tone  and  look,  the  old  man  took  up  his  hat  from 
the  little  counter  where  it  lay. 

44  You  have  been  told  that  he  might  pull 
through  it,  if  you  didn’t  go  in  to  win,  Wide- 
Awake  ; have  you  ?”  6aid  Fledgeby.  44  And  it’s 
not  your  game  that  he  should  pull  through  it ; 
ain’t  it?  You  having  got  security,  and  there 
being  enough  to  pay  you  ? Oh,  you  Jew !” 

The  old  man  stood  irresolute  and  uncertain 
for  a moment,  as  if  there  might  be  further  in- 
structions for  him  in  reserve. 

4 4 Do  I go,  Sir?”  he  at  length  asked  in  a low 
voice. 

44  Asks  me  if  he  is  going!”  exclaimed  Fledge- 
by. 44  Asks  me,  as  if  he  didn’t  know  his  own 
purpose ! Asks  me,  as  if  he  hadn’t  got  his  hat 
on  ready ! Asks  me,  as  if  his  sharp  old  eye- 
why,  it  cuts  like  a knife — wasn’t  looking  at  his 
walking-stick  by  the  door!” 

44 Do  I go,  Sir?” 

44 Do  you  go?”  sneered  Fledgeby.  “Yes, 
you  do  go.  Toddle,  Judah !” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

GIVE  A DOG  A BAD  NAME,  AND  HANG  HIM. 

Fascination  Fledgeby,  left  alone  in  the 
counting-house,  strolled  about  with  his  hat  on 
one  side,  whistling,  and  investigating  the  draw- 
ers, and  prying  here  and  there  for  any  small 
evidences  of  his  being  cheated,  but  could  find 
none.  44  Not  his  merit  that  he  don’t  cheat  me,” 
was  Mr.  Fledgeby’s  commentary  delivered  with 
a wink,  “but  my  precaution.”  He  then  with  a 
lazy  grandeur  asserted  his  rights  as  lord  of  Pub- 
eey  and  Co.  by  poking  his  cane  at  the  stools  and 
boxes,  and  spitting  in  the  fire-place,  and  so  loi- 
tered royally  to  the  window  and  looked  out  into 
the  narrow  street,  with  his  small  eyes  just  peer- 
ing over  the  top  of  Pubsey  and  Co.’s  blind.  As 
a blind  in  more  senses  than  one,  it  reminded 
him  that  he  was  alone  in  the  counting-house 
with  the  front-door  open.  He  was  moving 
away  to  shut  it,  lest  he  should  be  injudiciously 
identified  with  the  establishment,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  some  one  coming  to  the  door. 

This  some  one  was  the  dolls’  dress-maker, 
with  a little  basket  on  her  arm,  and  her  crutch 
stick  in  her  hand.  Her  keen  eyes  had  espied 


Mr.  Fledgeby  before  Mr.  Fledgeby  had  espied 
her,  and  he  was  paralyzed  in  his  purpose  of 
shutting  her  out,  not  so  much  by  her  approach- 
ing the  door,  as  by  her  favoring  him  with  a 
shower  of  nods,  the  instant  he  saw  her.  This 
advantage  she  improved  by  hobbling  up  the 
steps  with  such  dispatch  that  before  Mr.  Fledge- 
by could  take  meadhres  for  her  finding  nobody 
at  home,  she  was  face  to  face  wdth  him  in  the 
counting-house. 

44  Hope  I see  you  well,  Sir,”  said  Miss  Wren. 
44  Mr.  Riah  in  ?” 

Fledgeby  had  dropped  into  a chair,  in  the  at- 
titude of  one  waiting  wearily.  “I  suppose  he 
will  be  back  soon,”  he  replied ; 44  he  has  cut  out 
and  left  me  expecting  him  back,  in  an  odd  way. 
Haven’t  I seen  you  before  ?” 

44 Once  before — if  you  had  your  eyesight,”  re- 
plied Miss  Wren ; the  conditional  clause  in  an 
under-tone. 

44  When  you  were  carrying  on  some  games  up 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  I remember.  How’s 
your  friend  ?” 

“I  have  more  friends  than  one,  Sir,  I hope,” 
replied  Miss  Wren.  44  Which  friend  ?” 

44  Never  mind,”  said  Mr.  Fledgeby,  shutting 
up  one  eye,  44  any  of  your  friends,  all  your 
friends.  Are  they  pretty  tolerable  ?” 

Somewhat  confounded,  Miss  Wren  parried  the 
pleasantry,  and  sat  down  in  a comer  behind  the 
door,  with  her  basket  in  her  lap.  By-and-by, 
she  said,  breaking  a long  and  patient  silence : 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  I am  used  to 
find  Mr.  Riah  at  this  time,  and  so  I generally 
come  at  this  time.  I only  want  to  buy  my  poor 
little  two  shillings’  worth  of  waste.  Perhaps 
you’ll  kindly  let  me  have  it,  and  I’ll  trot  off  to 
my  work.” 

“/let  you  have  k?”  said  Fledgeby,  turning 
hi*  head  toward  her ; for  he  had  been  sitting 
blinking  at  the  light,  and  feeling  his  cheek. 
“Why,  you  don’t  really  suppose  that  I have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  place,  or  the  business ; 
do  you  ?” 

“Suppose?”  exclaimed  Miss  Wren.  44 He 
said,  that  day,  you  were  the  master!” 

44 The  old  cock  in  black  said?  Riah  said? 
Why,  he’d  say  any  thing.” 

44  Well;  but  you  said  so  too,”  returned  Miss 
Wren.  44  Or  at  least  .you  took  on  like  the  mas- 
ter, and  didn't  contradict  him.” 

“One  of  his  dodges,”  said  Mr.  Fledgeby,  with 
a cool  and  contemptuous  6hrug.  “He’s  made 
of  dodges.  He  said  to  me,  4 Come  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  Sir,  and  I’ll  show  you  a hand- 
some girl.  But  I shall  call  you  the  master.’ 
So  I went  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  he 
showed  me  the  handsome  girl  (very  well  worth 
looking  at  she  was),  and  I was  called  the  mas- 
ter. I don’t  know  why.  I dare  say  he  don’t. 
He  loves  a dodge  for  its  own  sake;  being,” 
added  Mr.  Fledgeby,  after  casting  about  for  an 
expressive  phrase,  44  the  dodgerest  of  all  the 
dodgers.  ” 

44  Oh  my  head !”  cried  the  dolls’  dress-maker, 
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holding  it  with  both  her  hands,  as  if  it  were 
cracking.  44  Yon  can’t  mean  what  you  say.” 

44 1 can,  my  little  woman,”  retorted  Fledgeby, 
44  and  I do,  I assure  you.” 

This  repudiation  was  not  only  an  act  of  de- 
liberate policy  on  Fledgeby’s  part,  in  case  of  his 
being  surprised  by  any  other  caller,  but  was  also 
a retort  upon  Miss  Wren  for  her  over-sharpness, 
and  a pleasant  instance  of  his  humor  as  regarded 
the  old  Jew.  “ He  has  got  a bad  name  as  an 
old  Jew,  and  he  is  paid  for  the  use  of  it,  and 
I’ll  have  my  money’s  worth  out  of  him.”  This 
was  Fledgeby’s  habitual  reflection  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  it  was  sharpened  just  now  by  the 
old  man’s  presuming  to  have  a secret  from  him : 
though  of  the  secret  itself,  as  annoying  some- 
body else  whom  he  disliked,  he  by  no  means 
disapproved. 

Miss  Wren  with  a fallen  countenance  sat  be- 
hind the  door  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  ground, 
and  the  long  and  patient  silence  had  again  set 
in  for  some  time,  when  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Fledgeby’s  face  betokened  that  through  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  door,  which  was  of  glass,  he 
saw  some  one  faltering  on  the  brink  of  the 
counting-house.  Presently  there  was  a rustle 
and  a tap,  and  then  some  more  rustling  and  an- 
other tap.  Fledgeby  taking  no  notice,  the  door 
was  at  length  softly  opened,  and  the  dried  face 
of  a mild  little  elderly  gentleman  looked  in. 

44  Air.  Riah?”  said  this  visitor,  very  politely. 

44 1 am  waiting  for  him,  Sir,”  returned  Mr. 
Fledgeby.  44  He  went  out  and  left  me  here.  I 
expect  him  back  every  minute.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  take  a chair.” 

The  gentleman  took  a chair,  and  put  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  as  if  he  were  in  a melancholy 
frame  of  mind.  Mr.  Fledgeby  eyed  him  aside, 
and  seemed  to  relish  his  attitude. 

44  A fine  day,  Sir,”  remarked  Fledgeby. 

The  little  dried  gentleman  was  so  occupied 
with  his  own  depressed  reflections  that  he  did 
not  notice  the  remark  until  the  sound  of  Mr. 
Fledgeby’s  voice  had  died  out  of  the  counting- 
house.  Then  he  started,  and  said:  44 1 beg 
your  pardon,  Sir.  I fear  you  spoke  to  ine  ?” 

44 1 said,”  remarked  Fledgeby,  a little  louder 
than  before,  44  it  was  a fine  day.” 

44 1 beg  your  pardon.  I beg  your  pardon. 
Yes.” 

Again  the  little  dried  gentleman  put  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  and  again  Mr.  Fledgeby  seemed 
to  enjoy  his  doing  k.  When  the  gentleman 
changed  his  attitude  with  a sigh,  Fledgeby  spake 
with  a grin. 

44  Mr.  Twemlow,  I think?” 

The  dried  gentleman  seemed  much  surprised. 

44  Had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  you  at 
Lammle’s,”  said  Fledgeby.  4 4 Even  have  the 
honor  of  being  a connection  of  yours.  An  un- 
expected sort  of  place  this  to  meet  in ; but  one 
never  knows,  when  one  gets  into  the  City,  what 
people  one  may  knock  up  against  I hope  you 
have  your  health,  and  are  enjoying  yourself.” 

There  might  have  been  a touch  of  imperti- 


nence in  the  last  words ; on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  have  been  but  the  native  grace  of  Mr. 
Fledgeby’s  manner.  Mr.  Fledgeby  sat  on  a 
stool  with  a foot  on  the  rail  of  another  stool,  and 
his  hat  on.  Mr.  Twemlow  had  uncovered  on 
looking  in  at  the  door,  and  remained  so. 

Now  the  conscientious  Twemlow,  knowing 
what  be  had  done  to  thwart  the  gracious  Fledge- 
by,  was  particularly  disconcerted  by  this  en- 
counter. He  was  as  ill  at  ease  as  a gentleman 
well  could  be.  He  felt  himself  bound  to  con- 
duct himself  stiffly  toward  Fledgeby,  and  he 
made  him  a distant  bow.  Fledgeby  made  his 
small  eyes  smaller  in  taking  special  note  of  his 
manner.  The  dolls'  dress-maker  sat  in  her  cor- 
ner behind  the  door,  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground 
and  her  hands  folded  on  her  basket,  holding  her 
crutch-stick  between  them,  and  appearing  to 
take  no  heed  of  any  thing. 

44 He’s  a long  time,”  muttered  Mr.  Fledgeby, 
looking  at  his  watch.  44  What  time  may  you 
make  it,  Mr.  Twemlow  ?” 

Mr.  Twemlow  made  it  ten  minutes  past  twelve, 
Sir. 

44  As  near  as  a toucher,”  assented  Fledgeby. 
44 1 hope,  Mr.  Twemlow,  your  business  here  may 
be  of  a more  agreeable  character  than  mine.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Twemlow. 

Fledgeby  again  made  his  small  eyes  smaller, 
as  he  glanced  with  great  complacency  at  Twem- 
low, who  was  timorously  tapping  the  table  with 
a folded  letter. 

44  What  I know  of  Mr.  Riah,”  said  Fledgeby, 
with  a very  disparaging  utterance  of  his  name, 
44 leads  me  to  believe  that  this  is  about  the  shop 
for  disagreeable  business.  I have  always  found 
him  the  bitingest  and  tightest  screw  in  London.” 

Mr.  Twemlow  acknowledged  the  remark  with 
a little  distant  bow.  It  evidently  made  him 
nervous. 

44  So  much  so,”  pursued  Fledgeby,  44  that  if  it 
wasn’t  to  be  true  to  a friend,  nobody  should 
catch  me  waiting  here  a single  minute.  But 
if  you  have  friends  in  adversity,  stand  by  them. 
That’s  what  I say  and  act  up  to.” 

The  equitable  Twemlow  felt  that  this  senti- 
ment, irrespective  of  the  utterer,  demanded  his 
cordial  assent.  44  You  are  very  right,  Sir,”  he 
rejoined  with  spirit.  44  You  indicate  the  gener- 
ous and  manly  course.” 

44  Glad  to  have  your  approbation,”  returned 
Fledgeby.  4 4 It’s  a coincidence,  Mr.  Twemlow 
here  he  descended  from  his  perch,  and  saunter- 
ed toward  him ; 4 4 that  the  friends  I am  stand- 
ing by  to-day  are  the  friends  at  whose  house  I 
met  you  1 The  Lammles.  She’s  a very  taking 
and  agreeable  woman  ?” 

Conscience  smote  the  gentle  Twemlow  pale. 
44  Yes,”  he  said.  44  She  is.” 

44  And  when  she  appealed  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, to  come  and  try  what  I could  do  to  pacify 
their  creditor,  this  Mr.  Riah — that  I certainly 
have  gained  some  little  influence  with  in  trans- 
acting business  for  another  friend,  but  nothing 
like  so  much  as  she  supposes — and  when  a wo- 
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man  like  that  spoke  to  me  as  her  dearest  Mr. 
Fledgeby,  and  shed  tears — why  what  could  I 
do,  yon  know?” 

Twemlow  gasped  “Nothing  bnt  come.” 

“ Nothing  but  come.  And  so  I came.  Bnt 
why,”  said  Fledgeby,  putting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  counterfeiting  deep  meditation, 
“why  Riah  should  have  started  up,  when  I told 
him  that  the  Lammles  entreated  him  to  hold 
over  a Bill  of  Sale  he  has  on  all  their  effects ; 
and  why  he  should  have  cut  out,  saying  he 
would  be  back  directly;  and  why  he  should 
have  left  me  here  alone  so  long ; I can  not  un- 
derstand.” 

The  chivalrous  Twemlow,  Knight  of  the  Sim- 
ple Heart,  was  not  in  a condition  to  offer  any 
suggestion.  He  was  too  penitent,  too  remorse- 
ful. For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  done 
an  underhanded  action,  and  he  had  done  wrong. 
He  had  secretly  interposed  against  this  confiding 
young  man,  for  no  better  real  reason  than  be- 
cause the  young  man’s  ways  were  not  his  ways. 

But,  the  confiding  young  man  proceeded  to 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  sensitive  head. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Twemlow;  yon  see 
I am  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  af- 
fairs that  are  transacted  here.  Is  there  any 
thing  I can  do  for  you  here  ? You  have  always 
been  brought  up  as  a gentleman,  and  never  as 
a man  of  business;”  another  touch  of  possible 
impertinence  in  this  place ; “ and  perhaps  you 
are  but  a poor  man  of  business.  What  else  is 
to  be  expected!” 

“ I am  even  a poorer  man  of  business  than  I 
am  a man,  Sir,”  returned  Twemlow,  “and  I 
could  hardly  express  my  deficiency  in  a stronger 
way.  I really  do  not  so  much  as  clearly  under- 
stand my  position  in  the  matter  on  which  I am 
brought  here.  But  there  are  reasons  which  make 
me  very  delicate  of  accepting  your  assistance.  I 
am  greatly,  greatly,  disinclined  to  profit  by  it.  I 
don’t  deserve  it.” 

Good  childish  creature  1 Condemned  to  a pas- 
sage through  the  world  by  such  narrow  little 
dimly- lighted  ways,  and  picking  up  so  few  specks 
or  spots  on  the  road ! 

“Perhaps,”  said  Fledgeby,  “yon  may  be  a 
little  proud  of  entering  on  the  topic — having  been 
brought  up  as  a gentleman.” 

“It’s  not  that,  Sir,”  returned  Twemlow,  “it’s 
not  that.  I hope  I distinguish  between  true  pride 
and  false  pride.” 

“ I have  no  pride  at  all,  myself,”  said  Fledge- 
by, “ and  perhaps  I don’t  cut  things  so  fine  as  to 
know  one  from  t’other.  But  I know  this  is  a 
place  where  even  a man  of  business  needs  his 
wits  about  him ; and  if  mine  can  be  of  any  use 
to  you  here,  you're  welcome  to  them.” 

• “You  are  very  good,”  said  Twemlow,  falter- 
ing. “But  I am  most  unwilling — ” 

“I  don’t,  you  know,”  proceeded  Fledgeby, 
with  an  ill-favored  glance,  ‘ ‘ entertain  the  vanity 
of  supposing  that  my  wits  could  be  of  any  use  to 
you  in  society,  but  thqy  might  be  here.  You 
cultivate  soeiety  and  society  cultivates  you,  but 


Mr.  Riah’s  not  society.  In  society,  Mr.  Ri&h  is 
kept  dark ; eh,  Mr.  Twemlow  ?” 

Twemlow,  much  disturbed,  and  with  his  hand 
fluttering  about  his  forehead,  replied:  “Quite 
true.” 

The  confiding  young  man  besought  him  to 
state  his  case.  The  innocent  Twemlow,  expect- 
ing Fledgeby  to  be  astounded  by  what  he  should 
unfold,  and  not  for  an  instant  conceiving  the 
possibility  of  its  happening  every  day,  but  treat- 
ing of  it  as  a terrible  phenomenon  occurring  in 
the  coarse  of  ages,  related  how  that  he  had  had 
a deceased  friend,  a married  civil  officer  with  a 
family,  who  had  wanted  money  for  change  of 
place  on  change  of  post,  and  how  he,  Twemlow, 
had  “given  him  his  name,”  with  the  usual,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  Twemlow  almost  incredible  result 
that  he  had  been  left  to  repay  what  he  had  never 
had.  How,  in  the  course  of  years,  he  had  re- 
duced the  principal  by  trifling  suras,  “ having,’ 
said  Twemlow,  “always  to  observe  great  econo- 
my, being  in  the  enjoyment  of  a fixed  income 
limited  in  extent,  and  that  depending  on  the  mu- 
nificence of  a certain  noblemAn,”and  had  always 
pinched  the  full  interest  out  of  himself  with  punc- 
tual pinches.  How  he  had  come,  in  course  of 
time,  to  look  upon  this  one  only  debt  of  his  life  as  a 
regular  quarterly  drawback,  and  no  worse,  when 
“his  name’’  had  some  way  fallen  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Riah,  who  had  sent  him  notice  to 
redeem  it  by  paying  up  in  full,  in  one  plump 
sum,  or  take  tremendous  consequences.  This, 
with  hazy  remembrances  of  how  he  had  been 
carried  to  some  office  to  “ confess  judgment”  (as 
he  recollected  the  phrase),  and  how  he  had  been 
carried  to  another  office  where  his  life  was  as- 
sured for  somebody  not  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  sherry  trade  whom  he  remembered  by  the 
remarkable  circumstance  that  he  had  a Stradua- 
rius  violin  to  dispose  of,  and  also  a Madonna, 
formed  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr.  Twemlow’s 
narrative.  Through  which  stalked  the  shadow 
of  the  awful  Snigsworth,  eyed  afar  off  by  money- 
lenders as  Security  in  the  Mist,  and  menacing 
Twemlow  with  his  baronial  truncheon. 

To  all,  Mr.  Fledgeby  listened  with  the  modest 
gravity  becoming  a confiding  young  man  who 
knew  it  all  beforehand,  and,  when  it  was  finished, 
seriously  shook  his  head.  “I  don’t  like,  Mr. 
Twemlow,”  said  Fledgeby,  “I  don’t  like  Riah’s 
calling  in  the  principal.  If  he's  determined  to 
call  it  in,  it  must  come.” 

“But  supposing,  Sis/’  said  Twemlow,  down- 
cast, “ that  it  can’t  come?” 

“Then,”  retorted  Fledgeby,  “you  must  go, 
you  know.” 

“Where?”  asked  Twemlow,  faintly. 

“To  prison,”  returned  Fledgeby.  Whereat 
Mr.  Twemlow  leaned  his  innocent  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  moaned  a little  moan  of  distress  and 
disgrace. 

“However,”  said  Fledgeby,  appearing  to 
pluck  up  his  spirits,  “we’ll  hope  it’s  not  so  bad 
as  that  comes  to.  If  you’ll  allow  me,  I’ll  men- 
tion to  Mr.  Riah  when  he  comes  in,  who  you  are, 
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and  I’ll  tell  him  you’re  my  friend,  and  I’ll  say 
my  say  for  you,  instead  of  your  saying  it  for 
yourself ; I may  be  able  to  do  it  in  a more  busi- 
ness-like way.  You  won’t  consider  it  a liberty  ?” 

“I  thank  you  again  and  again,  Sir,”  said 
Twemlow.  “Iam  strong,  strongly,  disinclined 
to  avail  myself  of  your  generosity,  though  my 
helplessness  yields.  For  I can  not  but  feel  that 
I — to  put  it  in  the  mildest  form  of  speech — that 
I have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it.” 

“ Where  can  he  be  ?”  muttered  Fledgeby,  re- 
ferring to  his  watch  again.  “ What  can  he  have 
gone  out  for?  Did  you  ever  see  him,  Mr. 
Twemlow?” 

# “Never.” 

“ He  is  a thorough  Jew  to  look  at,  but  he  is 
a more  thorough  Jew  to  deal  with.  He’s  worst 
when  he’s  quiet.  If  he’8  quiet,  I shall  take  it  as 
a very  bad  sign.  Keep  your  eye  upon  him  when 
he  comes  in,  and,  if  he’s  quiet,  don’t  be  hopeful. 
Here  he  is ! — he  looks  quiet.” 

With  these  words,  which  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  harmless  Twemlow  painful  agita- 
tion, Mr.  Fledgeby  withdrew  to  his  former  post, 
and  the  old  man  entered  the  counting-house. 

“ Why,  Mr.  Riah,”  said  Fledgeby,  “ I thought 
you  were  lost !” 

The  old  man,  glancing  at  the  stranger,  stood 
stock-still.  He  perceived  that  his  master  was 
leading  up  to  the  orders  he  was  to  take,  and  he 
waited  to  understand  them. 

“ I really  thought,”  repeated  Fledgeby  slowly, 
“that  you  were  lost,  Mr.  Riah.  Why,  now  I 
look  at  you — but  no,  you  can’t  have  done  it;  no, 
you  can’t  have  done  it !” 

Hat  in  hand,  the  old  man  lifted  his  head,  and 
looked  distressfully  at  Fledgeby,  as  seeking  to 
know  what  new  moral  burden  he  was  to  bear. 

“You  can’t  have  rushed  out  to  get  the  start 
of  every  body  else,  and  put  in  that  bill  of  sale  at 
Lammle’s  ?”  said  Fledgeby.  “ Say  you  haven’t, 
Mr.  Riah.” 

“ Sir,  I have,”  replied  the  old  man  in  a low 
voice. 

“ Oh  my  eye  !”  cried  Fledgeby.  “Tut,  tut, 
tut ! Dear,  dear,  dear ! Well ! I knew  you 
were  a hard  customer,  ^ifr.  Riah,  but  I never 
thought  you  were  as  harcj  as  that.” 

“ Sir,”  said  the  old  man,  with  great  uneasi- 
ness, “I  do  as  I am  directed.  I am  not  the 
principal  here.  I am  but  the  agent  of  a supe- 
rior, and  I have  no  choice,  no  power.” 

“Don’t  say  so,”  retorted  Fledgeby,  secretly 
exultant  as  the  old  man  stretched  out  his  hands, 
with  a shrinking  action  of  defending  himself 
against  the  sharp  construction  of  the  two  observ- 
ers. “Don’t  play  the  tune  of  the  trade,  Mr. 
Riah.  You’ve  a right  to  get  in  your  debts,  if 
you’re  determined  to  do  it,  but  don’t  pretend 
what  every  one  in  your  line  regularly  pretends. 
At  least,  don’t  do  it  to  me.  Why  should  you, 
Mr.  Riah  ? You  know  I know  all  about  you.” 

The  old  man  clasped  the  skirt  of  his  long 
coat  with  his  disengaipd  hand,  and  directed  a 
wistful  look  at  Fledgeby. 


“And  don’t,”  said  Fledgeby,  “don’t,  I en- 
treat you  as  a favor,  Mr.  Riah,  be  so  devilish 
meek,  for  I know  what’ll  follow  if  you  are.  • 

Look  here,  Mr.  Riah.  This  gentleman  is  Mr. 
Twemlow.” 

The  Jew  turned  to  him  and  bowed.  That 
poor  lamb  bowed  in  return ; polite,  and  terri- 
fied. 

“I  have  made  such  a failure,”  proceeded 
Fledgeby,  “ in  trying  to  do  any  thing  with  you 
for  my  friend  Lammle,  that  I’ve  hardly  a hope 
of  doing  any  thing  with  you  for  my  friend  (and 
connection  indeed)  Mr.  Twemlow.  But  I do 
think  that  if  you  would  do  a favor  for  any  body, 
you  would  for  me,  and  I won’t  fail  for  want  of 
trying,  and  I’ve  passed  my  promise  to  Mr.  Twem- 
low besides.  Now,  Mr.  Riah,  here  is  Mr.  Twem- 
low. Always  good  for  his  interest,  always  com- 
ing up  to  time,  always  paying  his  little  way. 

Now,  why  sh  ould  you  press  Mr.  Twemlow  ? You 
can’t  have  any  spite  against  Mr.  Twemlow! 

Why  not  be  easy  with  Mr.  Twemlow  ?” 

The  old  man  looked  into  Fledgeby’s  little  eyes 
for  any  sign  of  leave  to  be  easy  with  Mr.  Twem- 
low ; but  there  was  no  sign  in  them. 

“Mr.  Twemlpw  is  no  connection  of  yours, 

Mr.  Riah,”  said  Fledgeby;  “you  can’t  want  to 
be  even  with  him  for  having  through  life  gone 
in  for  a gentleman  and  hung  on  to  his  Family. 

If  Mr.  Twemlow  has  a contempt  for  business, 
what  can  it  matter  to  you  ?” 

“ But  pardon  me,”  interposed  the  gentle  vic- 
tim, “ I have  not,  I should  consider  it  presump- 
tion.” 

“There,  Mr.  Riah!”  said  Fledgeby,  “isn’t 
that  handsomely  said  ? Come ! Make  terms 
with  me  for  Mr.  Twemlow,” 

The  old  man  looked  again  for  any  sign  of 
permission  to  spare  the  poor  little  gentleman. 

No.  Mr.  Fledgeby  meant  him  to  be  racked. 

“ I am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Twemlow,”  said  Riah. 

“ I have  my  instructions.  I am  invested  with 
no  authority  for  diverging  from  them.  The 
money  must  be  paid.” 

“In  full  and  slap  down,  do  you  mean,  Mr. 

Riah  ?”  asked  Fledgeby,  to  make  things  quite 
explicit. 

“ In  full,  Sir,  and  at  once,”  was  Riah’s  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  Fledgeby  shook  his  head  deploringly  at 
Twemlow,  and  mutely  expressed  in  reference  to 
the  venerable  figure  standing  before  him  with 
eyes  upon  the  ground:  “What  a Monster  of 
an  Israelite  this  is !” 

“ Mr.  Riah,”  said  Fledgeby. 

The  old  man  lifted  up  his  eyes  once  more  to 
the  little  eyes  in  Mr.  Fle^geby’s  head,  with 
some  reviving  hope  that  the  sign  might  be  com- 
ing yet. 

“Mr.  Riah,  it’s  of  no  use  my  holding  back 
the  fact.  There’s  a certain  great  party  in  the 
back-ground  in  Mr.  Twemlow’s  case,  and  you 
know  it.” 

“ I know  it,”  the  old  man  admitted. 

“Now,  I’ll  put  it  as  a plain  point  of  business. 
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in  the  perspective,  rose  with  a sigh  to  take  his 
departure.  “ I thank  you  very  much*  Sir.”  he 
said,  offering  Fledgcby  his  feverish  hand,  “ You 
have  done  me  an  unmerited  service.  Thank  you, 
thank  you  !” 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  answered  Fledgeby, 
“ It’s  a failure  so  far,  but  I’ll  stay  behind,  and 
take  another  touch  at  Mr.  Eiak.M 

“ Do  hot  deceive  yourself,  Mr  Twen»low,H 
said  the  Jew,  then  addressing  him  directly  for 
the  first  time.  “There  is  no  hope  for  you.  You 
must  exj*K!t  no  leniency  here.  You  must  pav  In 


Mr.  Riuli.  Are  you  fully  determined  (as  a plain 
point  of  business)  either  to  have  that  said  great 
party’s  security,  or  that  said  great  party’s  mon- 
ey?” 

“Fully  determined,”  answered  Riah,  a&  he 
read  his  master’s  face,  and  learned  the  book. 

u Sot  at  all  caring  for.  and  indeed  as  it  seems 
to  roe  rather  enjoying,”  said  Fledgeby,  with  pe- 
culiar unction,  “the  precious  kiek-np  and  row 
that  will  come  off  between  Mr.  Twemlow  and 
the  said  great  party?” 

This  required  uo  answer,  and  received  none. 
Poor  Mr.  Twemlow,  who  had  betrayed  the  keen- 
est mental  terrors  since  his  noble  kinsman  loomed 
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me,  Sir.  Money,  money,  money.”  When  he 
had  said  these  words  in  an  emphatic  manner,  he 
acknowledged  Mr.  Twemlow’s  still  polite  motion 
of  his  head,  and  that  amiable  little  worthy  took 
his  departure  in  the  lowest  spirits. 

Fascination  Fledgeby  wa9  in  such  a merry 
rein  when  the  counting-house  was  cleared  of 
him,  that  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to*the 
window,  and  lean  his  arms  on  the  frame  of  the 
blind,  and  have  his  silent  laugh  out,  with  his 
hack  to  his  subordinate.  When  he  turned  round 
again  with  a composed  countenance,  his  subor- 
dinate still  stood  in  the  same  place,  and  the 
dolls*  dress-maker  sat  behind  the  door  with  a 
look  of  horror. 

“Halloa?”  cried  Mr.  Fledgeby,  “you’re  for- 
getting this  young  lady,  Mr.  Riah,  and  she  has 
been  waiting  long  enough  too.  Sell  her  her 
waste,  please,  and  give  her  good  measure  if  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  to  do  the  liberal  thing 
for  once.” 

He  looked  on  for  a time,  as  the  Jew  filled  her 
little  basket  with  such  scraps  as  she  was  used  to 
buy ; but,  his  merry  vein  coming  on  again,  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  round  to  the  window  once 
more,  and  lean  his  arms  on  the  blind. 

“There,  my  Cinderella  dear,”  said  the  old 
man  in  a whisper,  and  with  a worn-out  look, 
“ the  basket  s full  now.  Bless  you ! And  get 
you  gone!” 

“Don't  call  me  your  Cinderella  dear,”  re- 
turned Miss  Wren.  “ Oh  you  cruel  godmo- 
ther!” 

She  shook  that  emphatic  little  forefinger  of 
hers  in  his  face  at  parting,  as  earnestly  and  re- 
proachfully as  she  had  evfer  shaken  it  at  her  grim 
old  child  at  home. 

“ You  are  not  the  godmother  at  all  J”  said  she. 
“You  are  the  Wolf  in  the  Forest,  the  wicked 
Wolf!  And  if  ever  my  dear  Lizzie  is  sold  and 
betrayed,  I shall  know  who  sold  and  betrayed 
her!” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


MB.  WEQO  PREPARES  A GRINDSTONE  FOR  MR. 

BOFFIN* 8 NOSE. 

Having  assisted  at  a few  more  expositions  of 
the  lives  of  Misers,  Mr.  Venus  became  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  evenings  at  the  Bower.  The 
circumstance  of  having  another  listener  to  the 
wonders  unfolded  by  Wegg,  or,  as  it  were,  an- 
other calculator  to  cast  up  the  guineas  found  in 
tea-pots,  chimneys,  racks,  and  mangers,  and  other 
snch  banks  of  deposit,  seemed  greatly  to  height- 
en Mr.  Boffin’s  enjoyment ; while  Silas  Wegg, 
for  his  part,  though  of  a jealous  temperament 
which  might  under  ordinary  circumstances  have 
resented  the  anatomist's  getting  into  favor,  was 
so  very  anxious  to  keep  his  eye  on  that  gentle- 
man— lest,  being  too  much  left  to  himself,  he 
should  be  tempted  to  play  any  tricks  with  the 
precious  document  in  his  keeping — that  he  nev- 
er lost  an  opportunity  of  commending  him  to 
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Mr.  Boffin's  notice  as  a third  party  whose  com- 
pany was  much  to  be  desired.  Another  friend- 
ly demonstration  toward  him  Mr.  Wegg  now 
regnlarly  gratified.  After  each  sitting  was  over, 
and  the  patron  had  departed,  Mr.  Wegg  invari- 
ably saw  Mr.  Venus  home.  To  be  sure,  he  as 
invariably  requested  to  be  refreshed  with  a sight 
of  the  paper  in  which  he  was  a joint  proprietor ; 
but  he  never  failed  to  remark  that  it  was  the 
great  pleasure  he  derived  from  Mr.  Venus's  im- 
proving society  which  had  insensibly  lured  him 
round  to  Clcrkenwell  again,  and  that,  finding 
himself  once  more  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
social  powers  of  Mr.  V.,  he  would  beg  leave  to 
go  through  that  little  incidental  procedure,  as  a 
matter  of  form.  “For  well  I know,  Sir,”  Mr. 
Wegg  would  add,  “that  a man  of  your  delicate 
mind  would  wish  to  be  checked  off  whenever  the 
opportunity  arises,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  balk 
your  feelings.” 

A certain  rustiness  in  Mr.  Venus,  which  nev- 
er became  so  lubricated  by  the  oil  of  Mr.  Wegg 
but  that  he  turned  under  the  screw  in  a creak- 
ing and  stiff  manner,  was  very  noticeable  at 
about  this  period.  While  assisting  at  the  literary 
evenings  he  even  went  so  far,  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions, as  to  correct  Mr.  Wegg  when  he  gross- 
ly mispronounced  a word,  or  made  nonsense  of 
a passage ; insomuch  that  Mr.  Wegg  took  to 
surveying  his  course  in  the  day,  and  to  making 
arrangements  for  getting  round  rocks  at  night 
instead  of  running  straight  upon  them.  Of  the 
slightest  anatomical  reference  he  became  partic- 
ularly shy,  and,  if  he  saw  a bone  ahead,  would 
go  any  distance  out  of  his  way  rather  than  men- 
tion it  by  name. 

The  adverse  destinies  ordained  that  one  even- 
ing Mr.  Wegg’s  laboring  bark  became  beset  by 
polysyllables,  and  embarrassed  among  a perfect 
archipelago  of  hard  words.  It  being  necessary 
to  take  soundings  every  minute,  and  to  feel  the 
way  with  the  greatest  caution,  Mr.  Wegg's  at- 
tention was  fully  employed.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  this  dilemma  by  Mr.  Venus  to  pass  a 
scrap  of  paper  into  Mr.  Boffin’s  hand,  and  lay 
his  finger  on  his  own  lip. 

When  Mr.  Boffin  got  home  at  night  he  found 
that  the  paper  contained  Mr.  Venus’s  card  and 
these  words:  “Should  be  glad  to  be  honored 
with  a call  respecting  business  of  your  own, 
about  dusk  on  an  early  evening.” 

The  very  next  evening  saw  Mr.  Boffin  peep- 
[ ing  in  at  the  preserved  frogs  in  Mr.  Venus’s 
shop-window,  and  saw  Mr.  Venus  espying  Mr. 
Boffin  with  the  readiness  of  one  on  the  alert, 
and  beckoning  that  gentleman  into  his  interior. 
Responding,  Mr.  Boffin  was  invited  to  seat  him- 
self on  the  box  of  human  miscellanies  before  the 
fire,  and  did  so,  looking  round  the  place  with 
admiring  eyes.  The  fire  being  low  and  fitful, 
and  the  dusk  gloomy,  the  whole  stock  seemed 
to  be  winking  and  blinking  with  both  eyes,  as 
Mr.  Venus  did.  The  French  gentleman,  though 
he  had  no  eyes,  was  not  at  all  behindhand,  but 
appeared,  as  the  flame  rose  and  fell,  to  open 
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and  shut  his  no  eyes,  with  the  regularity  of  the 
glass-eyed  dogs  and  ducks  and  birds.  The  big- 
headed babies  were  equally  obliging  in  lending 
their  grotesque  aid  to  the  general  effect. 

44  You  see,  Mr.  Venus,  I’ve  lost  no  time,”  said 
Mr.  Boffin.  44  Here  I am.” 

44  Here  yon  are,  Sir,”  assented  Mr.  Venus. 

44 1 don’t  like  secrecy,”  pursued  Mr.  Boffin — 
44  at  least,  not  in  a general  way  I don’t — but  I 
dare  say  you’ll  show  me  good  reason  for  being 
secret  so  far.” 

44 1 think  I shall,  Sir,”  returned  Venus. 

“Good,”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “You  don’t  ex- 
pect Wegg,  I take  it  for  granted  ?” 

44  No,  Sir.  I expect  no  one  but  the  present 
company.” 

Mr.  Boffin  glanced  about  him,  as  accepting 
under  that  inclusive  denomination  the  French 
gentleman  and  the  circle  in  which  he  didn’t 
move,  and  repeated,  “The  present  company.” 

44  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Venus, 44  before  entering  upon 
business,  I shall  have  to  ask  you  for  your  word 
and  honor  tlipt  we  arc  in  confidence. ” 

“Let’s  wait  a bit  and  understand  what  the 
expression  means,”  answered  Mr.  Boffin.  44  In 
confidence  for  how  long  ? In  confidence  forever 
and  a day  ?” 

“I  take  your  hint,  Sir,”  said  Venus;  4 4 you 
think  you  might  consider  the  business,  when 
you  came  to  know  it,  to  be  of  a nature  incom- 
patible with  confidence  on  your  part  ?” 

4*I  might,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  with  a cautious 
look. 

“True,  Sir.  Well,  Sir,”  observed  Venns,  aft- 
er clutching  at  his  dusty  hair,  to  brighten  his 
ideas,  “let  us  put  it  another  way.  I open  the 
business  with  you,  relying  upon  your  honor  not 
to  do  any  thing  in  it,  and  not  to  mention  me  in 
it,  without  my  knowledge.” 

“That  sounds  fair,”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “I 
agree  to  that.” 

“I  have  your  word  and  honor,  Sir?” 

4*  My  good  fellow/  retorted  Mr.  Boffin,  44  you 
have  my  word;  and  how  you  can  have  that, 
without  ray  honor  too,  I don’t  know.  I’ve  sort- 
ed a lot  of  dust  in  my  time,  but  I never  knew  the 
two  things  go  into  separate  heaps.” 

This  remark  seemed  rather  to  abash  Mr.  Ve- 
nus. He  hesitated,  and  said,  44  Very  true,  Sir ;” 
and  again,  “Very  true,  Sir,”  before  resuming 
the  thread  of  his  discourse. 

44  Mr.  Boffin,  if  I confess  to  you  that  I fell 
into  a proposal  of  which  you  were  the  sub- 
ject. and  of  which  you  oughtn’t  to  have  been 
the  subject,  you  will  allow  me  to  mention,  and 
will  please  take  into  favorable  consideration, 
that  I was  in  a crushed  state  of  mind  at  the 
time.” 

The  Golden  Dustman,  with  his  hands  folded 
on  the  top  of  his  stout  stick,  with  his  chin  rest- 
ing upon  them,  and  with  something  leering  and 
whimsical  in  bis  eyes,  gave  a nod,  and  said, 
44  Quite  so,  Venus.” 

“ That  proposal,  Sir,  was  a conspiring  breach 
of  your  confidence,  to  such  an  extent,  that  I 


ought  At  once  to  hare  made  it  known  to  you. 
But  I didn’t,  Mr.  Boffin,  and  I fell  into  it.” 

Without  moving  eye  or  finger,  Mr.  Boffin  gave 
another  nod,  and  placidly  repeated,  “ Quite  so, 

I Venus.” 

“Not  that  I was  ever  hearty  in  it,  Sir,”  the 
penitent  antagonist  went  on,  “or  that  I ever 
viewed  myself  with  any  thing  but  reproach  for 
having  turned  oat  of  the  paths  of  science  into 
the  paths  of — ” He  was  going  to  6ay  “ villainy/' 
but,  unwilling  to  press  too  hard  upon  himself, 
substituted  with  great  emphasis — “ Weggery.” 

Placid  and  whimsical  of  look  as  ever,  Mr. 
Boffin  answered : 44  Quite  so,  Venus.” 

“And  now,  Sir,”  said  Venus,  “having  pre- 
pared your  mind  in  the  rough,  I will  articulate 
the  details.”  With  which  brief  professional  ex- 
ordium, be  entered  on  the  history  of  the  friend- 
ly move,  and  truly  recounted  it.  One  might 
have  thought  that  it  would  have  extracted  some 
show  of  surprise  or  anger,  or  other  emotion, 
from  Mr.  Boffin,  but  it  extracted  nothing  beyond 
bis  former  comment : 44  Quite  so,  Venus.” 

44 1 have  astonished  you,  Sir,  I believe  ?”  said 
Mr.  Venus,  pausing  dubiously. 

Mr.  Boffin  simply  answered  as  aforesaid: 
44  Quite  so,  Venus.” 

By  this  time  the  astonishment  was  all  on  the 
other  side.  It  did  not,  however,  so  continue. 
For,  when  Venus  passed  to  Wcgg’s  discovery, 
and  from  that  to  their  having  botli  seen  Mr. 
Boffin  dig  up  the  Dutch  bottle,  that  gentleman 
changed  color,  changed  his  attitude,  became  ex- 
tremely restless,  and  ended  (when  Venus  ended) 
by  being  in  a state  of  manifest  anxiety,  trepida- 
tion, and  confusion. 

“ Now,  Sir,”  said  Venus,  finishing  off ; 44 you 
best  know  what  was  in  that  Dutch  bottle,  and 
why  you  dug  it  up,  and  took  it  away.  I don’t 
pretend  to  know  any  tiling  more  about  it  than  I 
saw.  All  I know  is  this:  I am  proud  of  my 
calling  after  all  (though  it  has  been  attended  by 
one  dreadful  drawback  which  has  told  upon  my 
heart,  and  almost  equally  upon  my  skeleton), 
and  I mean  to  live  by  my  calling.  Putting  the 
same  meaning  into  other  words,  I do  not  mean 
to  turn  a single  dishonest  penny  by  this  affair. 
As  the  best  amends  I can  make  you  for  having 
ever  gone  into  it,  I make  known  to  you,  as  a 
warning,  what  Wegg  has  found  out  My  opin- 
ion is,  that  Wegg  is  not  to  be  silenced  at  a mod- 
est price,  and  I build  that  opinion  on  his ‘begin- 
ning to  dispose  of  your  property  the  moment  lie 
knew  his  power.  Whether  it’s  worth  your  while 
to  silence  him  at  any  price,  you  will  decide  for 
yourself,  and  take  your  measures  accordingly. 
As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I have  no  price.  If 
I am  ever  called  upon  for  the  truth,  I tell  it,  but 
I want  to  do  no  more  than  I have  now  done  and 
ended.” 

“Thankee,  Venus  !”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  with  a 
hearty  grip  of  his  hand;  44  thank’ce,  Venus, 
thank’ee,  Venus  1”  And  then  walked  up  and 
down  the  little  shop  in  great  agitation.  44  But 
look  here,  Venus,”  he  by-and-by  resumed,  nerv- 
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ously  sitting  down  again ; 44  if  I have  to  buy 
Wegg  up,  I sha’n’t  buy  him  any  cheaper  for 
your  being  out  of  it.  Instead  of  his  having  half 
the  money — it  was  to  have  been  half,  I suppose  ? 
Share  and  share  alike?** 

44 It  was  to  have  been  half,  Sir,"  answered 
Venus. 

44  Instead  of  that,  he’ll  now  have  all.  I shall 
pay  the  same,  if  not  more.  For  yon  tell  me 
he’s  an  unconscionable  dog,  a ravenous  rascal.** 

44  He  is,**  said  Venus. 

“Don’t  you  think,  Venus,’*  insinuated  Mr. 
Boffin)  after  looking  at  the  fire  for  a while — 
“don’t  you  feel  as  if — you  might  like  to  pretend 
to  be  in  it  till  Wegg  was  brought  up,  and  then 
ease  your  mind  by  handing  over  to  me  what  you 
had  made  believe  to  pocket  ?'* 

44  No,  I don’t,  Sir,**  returned  Venus,  veTy  pos- 
itively. 

“Not  to  make  amends?”  insinuated  Mr. 
Boffin. 

“ No,  Sir.  It  seems  to  me,  after  maturely 
thinking  it  over,  that  the  best  amends  for  hav- 
ing got  out  of  the  square  is  to  get  back  into  the 
square.” 

“ Humph  !”  mused  Mr.  Boffin.  44  When  you 
say  the  square,  you  mean — ” 

44 1 mean,”  said  Venus,  stoutly  and  shortly, 
44  the  right.” 

44  It  appears  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  grum- 
bling over  the  fire  in  an  injured  manner,  44  that 
the  right  is  with  me,  if  it’s  any  where.  I have 
much  more  right  to  the  old  man's  money  than 
the  Crown  can  ever  have.  What  was  the  Crown 
to  him  except  the  King’s  Taxes  ? Whereas,  me 
and  my  wife,  we  was  all  in  all  to  him.” 

Mr.  Venus,  with  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
rendered  melancholy  by  the  contemplation  of 
Mr.  Boffin’s  avarice,  only  murmured  to  steep 
himself  in  the  luxury  of  that  frame  of  mind : 
44  She  did  not  wish  so  to  regard  herself,  nor  yet 
to  be  so  regarded.” 

44  And  how  am  I to  live,”  asked  Mr.  Boffin, 
piteously,  44  if  I’m  to  be  going  buying  fellows  up 
out  of  the  little  that  I've  got  ? And  how  am  I 
to  6et  about  it?  When  am  I to  get  my  money 
ready?  When  am  I to  make  a bid?  You 
haven’t  told  me  when  he  threatens  to  drop  down 
upon  me.” 

Venus  explained  under  what  conditions,  and 
with  what  views,  the  dropping  down  upon  Mr. 
Boffin  was  held  over  until  the  Mounds  should  be 
cleared  away.  Mr.  Boffin  listened  attentively. 
“I  suppose,”  said  he,  with  a gleam  of  hope, 
44  there’s  no  doubt  about  the  genuineness  and 
date  of  this  confounded  will  ?” 

44  None  whatever,”  said  Mr.  Venus. 

“Where  might  it  be  deposited  at  present?” 
asked  Mr.  Boffin,  in  a wheedling  tone. 

44  It’s  in  my  possession,  Sir.” 

44 Is  it?”  he  cried,  with  great  eagerness. 
“Now,  for  any  liberal  sum  of  money  that  could 
be  agreed  upon,  Venus,  would  you  put  it  in  the 
fire?” 

44 No,  Sir,  I wouldn’t,”  interrupted  Mr.  Venus. 


44  Nor  pass  it  over  to  me  ?” 

“That  would  be  the  same  thing.  No,  Sir,” 
said  Mr.  Venus. 

The  Golden  Dustman  seemed  about  to  pursue 
these  questions,  when  a stumping  noise  was 
heard  outside,  coming  toward  the  door.  4 4 Hush  1 
here’s  Wegg!”  said  Venus.  “Get  behind  the 
young  alligator  in  the  corner,  Mr.  Boffin,  and 
judge  him  for  yourself.  I won't  light  a candle 
till  he's  gone ; there’ll  only  be  the  glow  of  the 
fire;  Wegg's  well  acquainted  with  the  alliga- 
tor, and  he  won’t  take  particular  notice  of  him. 
Draw  your  legs  in,  Mr.  Boffin,  at  present  I see 
a pair  of  shoes  at  the  end  of  his  tail.  Get  your 
head  well  behind  his  smile,  Mr.  Boffin,  and  you’ll 
lie  comfortable  there ; you’ll  find  plenty  of  room 
behind  his  smile.  He’s  a little  dusty,  but  he  s 
very  like  you  in  tone.  Arc  you  right,  Sir!” 

Mr.  Boffin  had  but  whispered  an  affirmative 
response,  when  Wegg  came  stumping  in.  4 4 Part- 
ner,” said  that  gentleman  in  a sprightly  manner, 
44  how’s  yourself?” 

44 Tolerable,”  returned  Mr.  Venus.  “Not 
much  to  boast  of.” 

44  In-deed  !’*  said  Wegg ; 44 sorry,  partner,  that 
you’re  not  picking  up  faster,  but  your  soul’s  too 
large  for  your  body,  Sir ; that's  where  it  is. 
And  how’s  our  stock  in  trade,  partner?  Safe 
bind,  safe  find,  partner  ? Is  that  about  it  ?” 

“Do  you  wish  to  see  it?”  asked  Venus. 

44  If  you  please,  partner,”  said  Wegg,  rubbing 
his  hands.  44 1 wish  to  see  it  jintly  with  your- 
self. Or,  in  similar  words  to  some  that  was  set 
to  music  some  time  back : 

*1  wish  you  to  see  it  with  your  eyes, 

Aud  1 will  pledge  with  mine.1  ” 

Turning  his  back  and  turning  a key,  Mr.  Ve- 
nns  produced  the  document,  holding  on  by  his 
usual  corner.  Mr.  Wegg,  holding  on  by  the 
opposite  corner,  sat  down  on  the  seat  so  lately 
vacated  by  Mr.  Boffin,  and  looked  it  over.  “ All 
right,  Sir,”  he  slowly  and  unwillingly  admitted, 
in  his  reluctance  to  loose  his  hold,  44 all  right!” 
And  greedily  watched  his  partner  as  he  turned 
his  back  again,  and  turned  his  key  again. 

“There’s  nothing  new,  I suppose?”  said  Ve- 
nus, resuming  his  low  chair  behind  the  counter. 

44 Yes  there  is,  Sir,”  replied  Wegg;  “there 
was  something  new  this  morning.  That  foxy 
old  grasper  and  griper — ” 

“Mr.  Boffin?”  inquired  Venus,  with  a glance 
toward  the  alligator’s  yard  or  two  of  smile. 

“Mister  be  bio  wed!”  cried  Wegg,  yielding  to 
his  honest  indignation.  44  Boffin.  Dusty  Bof- 
fin. That  foxy  old  grunter  and  grinder,  Sir, 
tarns  into  the  yard  this  morning,  to  meddle 
with  onr  property,  a menial  tool  of  his  own,  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Sloppy,  Ecod,  when 
I say  to  him,  4 What  do  you  want  here,  young 
man  ? This  is  a private  yard,’  he  pulls  out  a 
paper  from  Boffin’s  other  blackguard,  the  one 
I was  passed  over  for.  ‘This  is  to  authorize 
Sloppy  to  overlook  the  carting  and  to  watch  the 
work.’  That’s  pretty  strong,  I think,  Mr.  Venus  ?” 
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44  Remember  he  doesn't  know  yet  of  our  claim 
on  the  property,”  suggested  Yenus. 

4 4 Then  he  must  have  a hint  of  it,"  said  Wegg, 
41  and  a strong  one  that’ll  jog  his  terrors  a bit. 
Give  him  an  inch,  and  he’ll  take  an  ell.  Let 
him  alone  this  time,  and  what’ll  he  do  with  our 
property  next?  I tell  you  what,  Mr.  Yenus;  it 
comes  to  this ; I must  be  overbearing  with  Bof- 
fin, or  I shall  fly  into  several  pieces.  I can’t 
contain  myself  when  I look  at  him.  Every 
time  I see  him  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
I see  him  putting  it  into  my  pocket.  Every 
time  I hear  him  jingling  his  money,  I hear  him 
taking  liberties  with  my  money.  Flesh  and 
blood  can’t  bear  it.  No,’*  said  Mr.  Wegg,  great- 
ly exasperated,  “and  I’ll  go  further.  A wood- 
en leg  can’t  bear  it !’’ 

“But,  Mr.  Wegg,"  urged  Venus,  “it  was 
your  own  idea  that  he  should  not  be  exploded 
upon,  till  the  Mounds  were  carted  away.” 

“But  it  was  likewise  my  idea,  Mr. Venus,” 
retorted  Wegg,  “that  if  he  came  sneaking  and 
sniffing  about  the  property,  he  should  be  threat- 
ened, given  to  understand  that  he  has  no  right 
to  it,  and  be  made  our  Blave.  Wasn't  that  my 
idea,  Mr.  Venus  ?” 

“It  certainly  was,  Mr.  Wegg." 

“It  certainly  was,  as  you  say,  partner,”  as- 
sented Wegg,  put  into  a better  humor  by  the 
ready  admission.  “Very  well.  I consider  his 
planting  one  of  his  menial  tools  in  the  yard,  an 
act  of  sneaking  and  sniffing.  And  his  nose 
shall  be  put  to  the  grindstone  for  it.” 

“ It  was  not  your  fault,  Mr.  Wegg,  I must  ad- 
Ait,”  said  Venus,  “that  he  got  off  with  the 
Dutch  bottle  that  night.” 

44 As  you  handsomely  say  again,  partner! 
No,  it  was  not  my  fault.  I’d  have  had  that  bot- 
tle out  of  him.  Was  it  to  be  borne  that  he 
should  come,  like  a thief  in  the  dark,  digging 
among  stuff  that  was  far  more  ours  than  his 
(seeing  that  we  could  deprive  him  of  every  grain 
of  it,  if  he  didn’t  buy  us  at  our  own  figure),  and 
carrying  off  treasure  from  its  bowels?  No,  it 
was  not  to  be  borne.  And  for  that,  too,  his 
nose  shall  be  put  to  the  grindstone.” 

41  How  do  you  propose  to  do  it,  Mr.  Wegg  ?’’ 

4 4 To  put  his  nose  to  the  grindstone?  I pro- 
pose," returned  that  estimable  man, 44  to  insult 
him  openly.  And,  if  looking  into  this  eye  of 
mine,  he  dares  to  offer  a word  in  answer,  to  re- 
tort upon  him  before  he  can  take  his  breath, 

4 Add  another  word  to  that,  you  dusty  old  dog, 
and  you’re  a beggar.’ " 

41  Suppose  he  says  nothing,  Mr.  Wegg?” 

“Then,”  replied  Wegg,  “we  shall  have  come 
to  an  understanding  with  very  little  trouble,  and 
I’ll  break  him  and  drive  him,  Mr.  Venus.  I’ll 
put  him  in  harness,  and  I’ll  bear  him  up  tight, 
and  I’ll  break  him  and  drive  him.  The  harder 
the  old  Dust  is  driven,  Sir,  the  higher  he’ll  pay. 
And  I mean  to  be  paid  high,  Mr.  Venus,  I prom- 
ise you.” 

“ You  speak  quite  revengefully,  Mr.  Wegg.” 

“Revengefully,  Sir?  Is  it  for  him  that  I 


have  declined  and  failed  night  after  night  ? Is 
it  for  his  pleasure  that  I’ve  waited  at  home  of  an 
evening,  like  a set  of  skittles,  to  be  set  up  and 
knocked  over,  set  up  and  knocked  over,  by  what- 
ever balls — or  books — he  chose  to  bring  against 
me  ? Why,  I’m  a hundred  times  the  man  he  is, 

Sir;  five  hundred  times !” 

Perhaps  it  was  with  the  malicious  intent  of 
urging  him  on  to  his  worst  that  Mr.  Venus  look- 
ed as  if  he  doubted  that. 

4 4 What  ? Was  it  outside  the  house  at  present 
ockypied,  to  its  disgrace,  by  that  minion  of  for- 
tune and  worm  of  the  hour,”  said  Wegg,  falling 
back  upon  his  strongest  terms  of  reprobation, 
and  slapping  the  counter,  “ that  I,  Silas  Wegg, 
five  hundred  times  the  man  he  ever  was,  sat  in 
all  weathers,  waiting  for  a errand  or  a customer? 

Was  it  outside  that  very  house  as  I first  set  eyes 
fopon  him,  rolling  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  when  I 
was  a selling  half-penny  ballads  there  for  a liv- 
ing ? And  am  I to  grovel  in  the  dust  for  him  to 
walk  over  ? No !” 

There  was  a grin  upon  the  ghastly  counter 
nance  of  the  French  gentleman  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fire-light,  as  if  he  were  computing 
how  many  thousand  slanderers  and  traitors  ar- 
ray themselves  against  the  fortunate,  on  prem- 
ises exactly  answering  to  those  of  Mr.  Wegg. 

One  might  have  fancied  that  the  big-headed 
babies  were  toppling  over  with  their  hydroceph- 
alic attempts  to  reckon  up  the  children  of  men 
who  transform  their  benefactors  into  their  injur- 
ers  by  the  same  process.  The  yard  or  two  of 
smile  on  the  part  of  the  alligator  might  have 
been  invested  with  the  meaning,  44  All  about  this 
was  quite  familiar  knowledge  down  in  the  depths 
of  the  slime,  ages  ago.” 

“But,”  said  Wegg,  possibly  with  some  slight 
perception  to  the  foregoing  effect,  “your  speak- 
ing countenance  remarks,  Mr.  Venus,  that  I’m 
duller  and  savager  than  usual.  Perhaps  I have 
allowed  myself  to  brood  too  much.  Begone, 
dull  Care!  *Tis  gone,  Sir.  I’ve  looked  in 
upon  you,  and  empire  resumes  her  sway.  For, 
as  the  song  says — subject  to  your  correction, 

Sir— 

1 When  the  heart  of  a man  la  depressed  with  cares. 

The  mist  is  dispelled  if  Venus  appears. 

Like  the  notes  of  a fiddle,  you  sweetly.  Sir,  sweetly, 

Raises  our  spirits  and  charms  our  ears.' 

Good-night,  Sir.” 

44 1 shall  have  a word  or  two  to  say  to  you, 

Mr.  Wegg,  before  long,"  remarked  Venus,  44  re- 
specting my  share  in  the  project  we've  been 
speaking  of." 

“My  time,  Sir,”  returned  Wegg,  44 is  yours. 

In  the  mean  while  let  it  be  fully  understood  that 
I shall  not  neglect  bringing  the  grindstone  to 
bear,  nor  yet  bringing  Dusty  Boffin's  nose  to  it. 

His  nose  once  brought  to  it,  shall  be  held  to  it 
by  these  hands,  Mr.  Venus,  till  the  sparks  flies 
out  in  showers.” 

With  this  agreeable  promise  Wegg  stumped 
out,  and  shut  the  shop-door  after  him.  44  Wait 
till  I light  a candle,  Mr.  Boffin,”  said  Venus, 
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“and  you’ll  come  out  more  comfortable.”  So, 
he  lighting  a candle  and  holding  it  up  at  arm’s- 
length,  Mr.  Boffin  disengaged  himself  from  be- 
hind the  alligator’s  smile,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  so  very  downcast  that  it  not  only 
appeared  as  if  the  alligator  had  the  whole  of  the 
joke  to  himself,  but  further  as  if  it  had  been 
conceived  and  executed  at  Mr.  Boffin's  expense. 

“That’s  a treacherous  fellow,”  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, dusting  his  arms  and  legs  as  he  came  forth, 
the  alligator  having  been  but  musty  company. 
“That’s  a dreadful  fellow.” 

“ The  alligator,  Sir?”  said  Venus. 

“No,  Venus,  no.  The  Serpent.” 

“You’ll  have  the  goodness  to  notice,  Mr.  Bof- 
fin,” remarked  Vcnu9,  “that  I said  nothing  to 
him  about  my  going  out  of  the  affair  altogether, 
because  I didn’t  wish  to  take  you  any  ways  by 
surprise.  But  I can’t  be  too  soon  out  of  it  for 
my  satisfaction,  Mr.  Boffin,  and  I now  put  it  to 
you  when  it  will  suit  your  views  for  me  to  re- 
tire?” 

“Thank’ee,  Venus,  thank’ec,  Venus;  but  I 
don’t  know  what  to  say,”  returned  Mr.  Boffin, 
“ I don’t  know  what  to  do.  He’ll  drop  down  on 
me  any  way.  He  seems  fully  determined  to  drop 
down ; don’t  he  ?” 

Mr.  Venus  opined  that  such  was  clearly  his 
intention. 

44  You  might  be  a sort  of  protection  for  me, 
if  you  remained  in  it,”  said  Mr.  Boffin;  “you 
might  stand  betwixt  him  and  me,  and  take  the 
edge  off  him.  Don’t  you  feel  as  if  you  could’ 
make  a show  of  remaining  in  it,  Venus,  till  I 
had  time  to  turn  myself  round  ?” 

Venus  naturally  inquired  how  long  Mr.  Bof- 
fin thought  it  might  take  him  to  turn  himself 
round  ? 

“I  am  sure  I don’t  know,”  was  the  answer, 
given  quite  at  a loss.  “Every  thing  is  so  at 
sixes  and  sevens.  If  I had  never  come  into  the 
property,  I shouldn’t  have  minded.  But  being 
in  it,  it  would  be  very  trying  to  be  turned  out ; 
now  don’t  you  acknowledge  that  it  would,  Ve- 
nps?” 

Mr.  Venus  preferred,  he  said,  to  leave  Mr. 
Boffin  to  arrive  at  his  own  conclusions  on  that 
delicate  question. 

“I  am  sure  I don’t  know  what  to  do,”  said 
Mr.  Boffin.  4 4 If  I ask  advice  of  any  one  else, 
it’s  only  letting  in  another  person  to  be  bought 
out,  and  then  I shall  be  ruined  that  way,  and 
might  as  well  have  given  up  the  property  and 
gone  slap  to  the  work-house.  If  I was  to  take 
advice  of  my  young  man,  Rokesmith,  I should 
have  to  buy  him  out.  Sooner  or  later,  of  course, 
he’d  drop  down  upon  me,  like  Wegg.  I was 
brought  into  the  world  to  be  dropped  down  upon, 
it  appears  to  me.” 

Mr.  Venus  listened  to  these  lamentations  in 
silence,  while  Mr.  Boffin  jogged  to  and  fro,  hold- 
ing his  pockets  as  if  he  had  a pain  in  them. 

44  After  all,  you  haven't  said  what  you  mean 
to  do  yourself,  Venus.  When  you  do  go  out  of 
it,  how  do  you  mean  to  go?” 


Venus  replied  that  as  Wegg  had  found  the 
document  and  handed  it  to  him,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  hand  it  back  to  Wegg,  with  the  dec- 
laration that  he  himself  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  it,  or  do  with  it,  and  that  Wegg  must  act 
as  he  chose,  and  take  the  consequences. 

44  And  then  he  drops  down  with  his  whole 
weight  upon  me!"  cried  Mr.  Boffin,  ruefully. 
44  I’d  sooner  be  dropped  upon  by  you  than  by 
him,  or  even  by  you  jintly  than  by  him  alone.” 

Mr.  Venus  could  only  repeat  that  it  was  his 
fixed  intention  to  betake  himself  to  the  paths  of 
science,  and  to  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of 
his  life;  not  dropping  down  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures  until  they  were  deceased,  and  then 
only  to  articulate  them  to  tho  best  of  his  humble 
ability. 

44  How  long  could  you  be  persuaded  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  remaining  in  it?”  asked 
Mr.  Boffin,  retiring*  on  his  other  idea.  44  Could 
you  be  got  to  do  so  till  the  Mounds  are  gone  ?” 

No.  That  would  protract  the  mental  uneasi- 
ness of  Mr.  Venus  too  long,  he  said. 

44  Not  if  I was  to  show  you  reason  now?”  de- 
manded Mr.  Boffin ; 44  not  if  I was  to  show  yon 
good  and  sufficient  reason  ?” 

If  by  good  and  sufficient  reason  Mr.  Boffin 
meant  honest  and  unimpeachable  reason,  that 
might  weigh  with  Mr.  Venus  against  his  person- 
al wishes  and  convenience.  But  he  must  add 
that  he  saw  no  opening  to  the  possibility  of  such 
reason  being  shown  him. 

44  Come  and  see  me,  Venus,”  said  Mr.  Boffin, 
“at  my  house.” 

44 Is  the  reason  there,  Sir?”  asked  Mr.  Venus, 
with  an  incredulous  smile  and  blink. 

44  It  may  be,  or  may  not  be,”  said  Mr.  Boffin, 

4 4 just  as  you  view  it.  But  in  the  mean  time 
don’t  go  out  of  the  matter.  Look  here.  Do 
this.  Give  me  your  word  that  you  won’t  take 
any  steps  with  Wegg  without  my  knowledge,  just 
as  I have  given  you  my  word  that  I won’t  with- 
out yours.” 

44  Done,  Mr.  Boffin !”  said  Venus,  after  brief 
consideration. 

44  Thank’ee,  Venus,  thank’ee, Venus ! Done !” 

44  When  shall  I come  to  see  you,  Mr.  Boffin?” 

44  When  you  like.  The  sooner  the  better.  I 
must  be  going  now.  Good-night,  Venus.” 

“Good-night,  Sir.” 

44  And  good-night  to  the  rest  of  the  present 
company,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  glancing  round  the 
shop.  “They  make  a queer  show,  Venus,  and 
1 should  like  to  be  better  acquainted  with  them 
some  day.  Good-night,  Venus,  good-night! 
Thank’ee,  Venus,  thank’ee,  Venus !”  With  that 
he  jogged  out  into  the  street,  and  jogged  upon 
his  homeward  way. 

“Now  I wonder,”  he  meditated  as  he  went 
along,  nursing  his  stick,  44  whether  it  can  be  that 
Venus  is  setting  himself  to  get  the  better  of 
Wegg  ? Whether  it  can  be  that  he  means,  when 
I have  bought  Wegg  out,  to  have  me  all  to  him- 
self, and  to  pick  me  clean  to  the  bones !” 

It  was  a canning  and  suspicions  idea,  quite  in 
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the  way  of  his  school  of  Misers,  and  he  looked 
very  cunning  and  suspicious  as  he  went  jogging 
through  the  streets.  More  than  once  or  twice, 
more  than  twice  or  thrice,  say  half  a dozen  times, 
he  took  his  stick  from  the  arm  on  w hich  he  nursed 
it,  and  hit  a straight  sharp  rap  at  the  air  with  its 
head.  Possibly  the  wooden  countenance  of  Mr. 
Silas  Wegg  was  in  corporeally  before  him  at  those 
moments,  for  he  hit  with  intense  satisfaction. 

lie  was  within  a few  streets  of  his  own  house 
when  a little  private  carriage,  coming  in  the 
contrary  direction,  passed  him,  turned  round, 
and  passed  him  again.  It  was  a little  carnage 
of  eccentric  movement,  for  again  he  heard  it 
stop  behind  him  and  turn  round,  and  again  he 
saw  it  pass  him.  Then  it  stopped,  and  then 
went  on  out  of  sight.  But  not  far  out  of  sight ; 
for  when  he  came  to  the  corner  of  his  own  street 
there  it  stood  again. 

There  was  a lady’s  face  at  the  window  as  he 
came  up  with  this  carriage,  and  he  was  passing 
it  when  the  lady  softly  called  to  him  by  his 
name. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Ma’am?”  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, coming  to  a stop. 

44  It  is  Mrs.  Lammle,”  said  the  lady. 

Mr.  Boffin  went  up  to  the  window,  and  hoped 
Mrs.  Lammle  was  well. 

“Not  very  well,  dear  Mr.  Boffin ; I have  flut- 
tered myself  by  being — perhaps  foolishly — un- 
easy and  anxious.  I have  been  waiting  for  you  , 
some  time.  Can  I speak  to  you  ?” 

Mr.  Boffin  proposed  that  Mrs.  Lammle  should 
drive  on  to  his  house,  a few  hundred  yards  fur- 
ther. 

44  I would  rather  not,  Mr.  Boffin,  uuless  you 
particularly  wish  it.  I feel  the  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  the  matter  so  much  that  I would 
rather  avoid  speaking  to  you  at  your  own  home. 
You  must  think  this  very  strange?” 

Mr.  Boffin  said  no,  but  meant  yes. 

“ It  is  because  I am  so  grateful  for  the  good 
opinion  of  all  my  friends,  and  am  so  touched  by 
it,  that  I can  not  bear  to  run  the  risk  of  forfeit- 
ing it  in  any  case,  even  in  the  cause  of  duty.  I 
have  asked  my  husband  (my  dear  Alfred,  Mr. 
Boffin)  whether  it  is  the  cause  of  duty,  and  he 
has  most  emphatically  said  Yes.  I wish  I had 
asked  him  sooner.  It  would  have  spared  me 
much  distress.” 

. (“  Can  this  be  more  dropping  down  upon  me !” 
thought  Mr.  Boffin,  quite  bewildered.) 

44  It  was  Alfred  who  sent  mo  to  you,  Mr.  Bof- 
fin. Alfred  said,  ‘ Don’t  come  back,  Sophronia, 
until  you  have  seen  Mr.  Boffin,  and  told  him  all. 
Whatever  he  may  think  of  it,  he  ought  certainly 
to  know  it.’  Would  you  mind  coming  into  the 
carriage?” 

Mr.  Boffin  answered,  “Not  at  all,”  and  took 
his  seat  at  Mrs.  Lammlc's  side. 

44  Drive  slowly  any  where,”  Mrs.  Lammle  call- 
ed to  her  coachman,  44  and  don’t  let  the  carriage 
rattle.” 

“It  must  be  more  dropping  down,  I think,” 
said  Mr.  Boffin  to  himself.  44  What  next?” 


44  CHIP.” 

HAT  does  she  say,  Posey  ?” 

44  She  says — mind  Robert,  I do  not  think 
so,  but  if  yon  will  know — that  you  are  a rolling- 
stone,  that  you  do  nothing,  and  will  do  nothing 
— aimless — fickle.  ” 

44  Well,  that  will  do,”  said  the  yonng  man, 
with  a faint  shadow  darkening  over  a face  other- 
wise as  serene  as  the  clear  summer  twilight — 
44  a rolling-stone  perhaps  I am  ; but  I do  not 
want  moss — moss  is  the  emblem  of  ruin.  Aim- 
less! yes,  till  I find  an  aim  worthy  of  my 
arrows ; fickle,  it  may  be,  for  my  nature  is 
many-sided.  But  in  one  thing  I can  not  be 
fickle.  My  love  is  still  the  same : for  the  rest 
— my  life  may  seem  poor  and  meagre  enough. 
Even  your  Aunt  Iletty  can  hardly  be  more  sav- 
age than  I am  in  criticising  it ; but  when  you 
look  at  me  from  a distance,  when  you  read  of 
victorious  battles,  when  you  hear  of  brave  deeds, 
perhaps  I shall  wear  a little  of  the  purple  of 
glory  reflected  from  nobler  men.” 

“Not  nobler,  Robert-— oh  no,”  said  Posey, 
eagerly  and  with  misty  eyes.  44  Are  you  going 
indeed  ?” 

44  Can  you  doubt  it?  We  arc  off  to-morrow. 
Tell  your  Aunt  Hetty,  if  I live  I hope  to  do  some- 
thing, and  if  I die  a life  like  mine,  or  better 
lives  than  mine,  are  well  spent  in  such  a cause.” 

j The  freshness  of  a May  morning  broke  on  a 
-weary  column  as  it  rode  slowly  along  a Virginia 
road.  Worn  with  night  after  night  in  the  sad- 
dle, it  was  a study  to  see  the  different  faces  of 
the  men.  Trial  and  fatigue,  like  the  fire  to 
characters  traced  in  sympathetic  ink,  seem  to 
bring  out  the  truest  traits  of  a man.  Some  with 
countenances  stern,  pale,  and  resolute,  went  on 
this  raid  with  a cathedral  air ; others,  jolly  and 
nonchalant,  sang  gay  snatches  of  song,  and 
troubled  themselves  little  about  the  chances  of 
life  and  death. 

Robert  Challen  looking  up  with  a somewhat 
wan  and  haggard  face  to  those  clouds  of  pearl, 
just  parting  into  foamy  waves  with  a delicate 
heart  of  rose-bloom  before  the  coming  day,  re- 
membered Posey.  Was  the  winter  of  his  dis- 
content over?  He  did  not  know.  He  accepted 
the  war  as  a stem  necessity ; he  brought  to  it 
whatever  of  fervor  ho  had ; he  threw  himself 
into  it  with  a fiery  impatience  for  the  noble 
cause ; but  he  could  not  hide  its  horrors  from 
him ; and  he  accepted  them  as  a dire  necessity. 
He  never  questioned  the  right ; he  never  doubted 
it  was  the  will  of  God — God  would  use  it  for 
himself  assuredly,  though  it  wasted  and  deso- 
lated the  land.  His  own  eternal  truth  was 
marching  on. 

Desolation  marked  the  country  as  they  ad- 
vanced, and  so  it  had  been  from  the  first.  In- 
deed, one  day’s  march  was  so  like  another;  they 
had  forded  so  many  streams  where  the  bridges 
were  broken;  they  had  passed  so  many  burnt 
station-houses ; such  numbers  of  bare  chimneys 
standing  like  monuments  of  ruined  buildings; 
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so  many  torn- up  railway  tracks ; such  a same- 
ness in  the  desolated  homes  illuminating  the 
way  with  fiery  beacons  telling  of  the  enemy’s 
destruction  or  their  own,  that  Robert  Challen 
almost  felt  he  was  traveling  in  a charmed  circle 
— a weird  tread-mill  marked  with  horror,  fire, 
and  blood.  The  most  cheering  sound  was  the 
song  of  some  escaped  slaves,  who  had  followed 
the  raiders  for  many  weary  days  and  nights : 

*kOh  come,  brethern,  oh  come,  slater*, 

We’s  agwine  to  bark  in  Freedom’s  boat; 

The  storm  is  a-rngiu’,  the  wind  is  a-roarin*, 

But  Massft  Linkum  done  keep  us  afloat. 

Oh  ye  ho!— Masse  Link  urn's  at  the  helm, 

Shore’s  ye  live,  he’ll  keep  ye  afloat*” 

The  fair  spring  day  closed  in  a chill  drizzling 
rain.  The  order  wa^ passed  along  the  line  to 
turn  aside  into  the  woods  for  the  night.  Some 
of  the  men  stretched  themselves  on  the  wet 
ground,  and  soon  lost  all  care  in  sleep.  Somo 
of  the  officers  and  men  took  shelter  in  a fine 
farm-house  about  half  a mile  from  the  road.  It 
gleamed  out  white  through  the  fine  driving  mist, 
and  its  lights  twinkled  with  friendly  ray,  but 
the  raiders  met  nothing  else  friendly  save  the 
negroes.  Fear  and  horror  seemed  to  have  par- 
alyzed the  white  members  of  the  family.  An 
old  lady,  ashen  in  complexion,  with  nervous, 
trembling  hands  and  wandering  eyes,  met  them 
on  the  piazza.  Two  daughters,  one  with  a baby 
in  her  arms,  scuttled  out  of  the  hall  as  the  sol- 
diers entered,  while  another  frightened  child 
hid  its  head  in  granny’s  skirts.  A negro  baby 
rolled  over  and  over  on  the  floor  in  great  glee  at 
the  melee,  and  then  climbed  up  by  a drum,  and 
soberly  regarded  the  scene. 

“ I’m  a pore  woman,”  screamed  the  old  lady, 
shrilly,  “and  a widder ; some  of  yer  fellers  has 
been  here  already  and  cleaned  me  out.  Yes,  I 
reckon  we’ll  all  starve  together,  we’re  cleaned 
out,  house  and  stock,  bread  an’  bone.  I hain’t 
a loaf  in  the  house.” 

At  this  dismal  proclamation  the  child  cling- 
ing to  her  forgot  all  fear  of  tho  soldiers  in  a 
greater  terror,  and  shouted  out,  “What,  gran- 
ny, sha’n’t  we  have  any  bread?” 

Her  mother  appeared,  and,  dragging  the  in- 
quisitive youngster  hastily  away,  quenched  her 
with  an  expressive  whisper,  “Hush,  Ginsey; 
there’s  plenty  in  the  barn.” 

The  Colonel  was  gentlemanly  and  kind.  He 
apologized  for  his  men ; but  he  made  neverthe- 
less a search  for  provisions  for  his  exhausted 
troops,  and  found  a tolerable  supply  of  bread 
and  flour  in  an  out-building.  Some  one  look- 
ing for  fodder  also  found  a goodly  pile  of  hams. 

Robert  Challen,  stretched  out  on  the  piazza, 
could  not  sleep.  Tho  gaunt  horror  of  the  war 
seemed  to  come  near  him  this  night.  It  looked 
him  in  the  face  with  wide,  mocking  eyes;  it 
breathed  upon  him  with  pestiferous  breath ; it 
froze  his  blood  with  a cold  Jouch — hungrier  than 
famine,  cruder  than  death.  Was  he  sinking 
from  the  heights  of  heroism  to  low  notions  of  the 
war,  thinking  of  those  frightened  women  and 
tho  plundered  house?  Bah ! the  war  must  be ; 


| he  bad  accepted  it  as  a dire  necessity ; only  the 
details,  brought  too  near,  sickened  him.  A 
baby’s  cry  from  within,  and  the  mother’s  lullaby 
frozen  to  a moan,  unmanned  him.  What  then  ? 
This  very  house  had  sheltered  the  rebels ; that 
child’s  father  was  captain  in  tho  enemy’s  ranks. 
Were  we  not  merciful?  He  got  up  restlessly 
arid  paced  the  broad  piazza.  “For  God  and 
the  right !”  he  muttered,  his  face  taking  a strange 
pallor  in  the  misty  light.  Through  what  seas  of 
blood,  over  what  a fiery  track  of  desolation,  had 
God  led  his  chosen  children  of  old  into  the  land 
of  promise  \ We  were  merciful — it  was  mercy 
to  strike  hard,  to  strike  at  every  point — it  was 
cruelty  to  falter,  to  hesitate.  He  thought  of 
rebel  atrocities,  of  their  tender  mercies  to  pris- 
oners in  their  hands ; and  at  the  thought  came 
up  a vision  of  one  pathetic  face — a boy’s  so 
young  that  the  sunshine  of  childhood  yet  lay 
upon  his  curls — with  hungry,  wistful  eyes  look- 
ing at  the  bread  he  was  too  weak  to  eat.  A re- 
turned prisoner — his  mother’s  darling — only  able 
to  answer  her  agony  with  an  almost  idiotic  smile, 
and  to  die  starving  amidst  the  plenty  that  came 
too  late. 

A moment  after  lurid  tongues  of  flame  leaped 
up  into  the  dim  air  from  some  out-building,  on 
which  the  hissing  drops  fell  but  did  not  quench 
the  fire.  The  sleepy  men  did  not  stir,  though 
the  child  screamed  louder,  and  the  old  lady  or- 
dered out  some  of  the  negroes  to  fight  the  fire. 

“An*  look  out  for  them  air  hosses,”  she 
whispered,  not  seeing  Challen;  4 4 I’m  afeard 
it’s  all  up  with  ’em  now.  Ye  couldn’t  mount 
one  an’  lead  the  other,  an’  be  off  to  Compton’s 
with  ’em  while  they’re  all  asleep,  could  ye, 
Syke?” 

41  No;  couldn’t,  Misses,  on  no  ’count,”  mut- 
tered the  negro,  sullenly ; 44  dis  nigger  tinks  a 
heap  too  much  ob  his  life  for  dat  air  caper.” 

Robert  Challen,  stepping  hastily  back,  with 
the  soothing  words  unspoken  which  he  had  med- 
itated administering  to  the  old  lady,  found  him- 
self almost  prostrated  over  something  that  lay 
curled  up  near  the  door-step.  At  first  he  thought 
it  was  the  house-dog,  and  wondered  that  it  did 
not  bark ; but  the  next  moment  he  found  it  was 
the  negro  baby.  Forgotten  in  the  excitement, 
it  had  made  itself  comfortable,  and  now  opened 
a pair  of  eyes  like  whortleberries  smothered  in 
milk — wide  with  wonder  on  his  face. 

“ Why,  Lori  Wess  one ; is  dat  Chip  ? I clean 
forgot  him,  for  8ure.”  And  a young  mulatto* 
seized  the  child,  and  shook  the  sleep  out  of  him 
with  a harsh  hand. 

She  was  a house-servant,  Challen  saw  at  a 
glance.  She  had  a mincing,  affected  air;  a 
tawny  golden  skin,  sleepy  black  eyes,  and  hair 
glittering  and  crisply  waved,  but  many  degrees 
more  amenable  to  laws  than  the  despised  wool 
of  her  darker  companions.  She  wore  a gay 
flounced  dress,  inherited  from  her  young  mis- 
tress, doubtless,  and  a pretty  scarlet  ribbon 
around  her  neck,  the  long  bright  ends  of  which 
Chip  seized  at  once,  when  she  took  him  in  her 
arms. 
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“ Is  it  your  child  ?”  asked  Challen,  in  sur- 
prise. 

“ Yes,  he’s  mine,  sure  enough;  little  war- 
mint,  he  wants  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  bears  an’ 
lions — he  does — the  naughty  fella — not  to  come 
to  his  mammy  at  de  right  time.” 

“ What’s  his  name?  is  it  really  Chip?” 

“Lori,  no,  Massa ; he  name  Scipio,  but  Mane 
John  call  him  Chip — reckon  cos  he  tink  nigger 
babies  (fore  dey  can  work)  ’bout  like  chips,  or  de 
rubbidge  under  his  foot— den  all  dese  no  ’count 
niggers  must  foller  de  white  folks’s  fashions  for 
sure;  and  lasly,  I’se  ’bleeged  to  call  de  chile 
‘ Chip’  too,  for  fear  he  don  know  hisself.” 

The  girl  lingered  still,  as  if  something  was 
left  unsaid,  and  the  three  stood  watching  the 
fire,  which  had  been  “fought”  successfully,  and 
now  cowered  and  hissed  before  its  conquerors.  I 
Now  and  then  starry  drifts  floated  up  gayly,  in 
glad*releasc  from  the  bed  of  darkening  coals  that  j 
glowered  fiercely  below.  Chip  reached  out  fat  j 
fingers  after  those  stars  of  gold.  Challen  looked 
at  the  freed  sparks  and  black  impotent  embers 
with  some  vague  thought  of  a servile  race,  long 
kept  in  darkness,  springing  into  light ; and  he 
muttered : 

a He  roso  a man  who  laid  him  down  a slave, 

Shook  from  Ufa  locks  the  ashes  of  the  grave, 

And  outward  trod 

Into  the  glorious  liberty  of  God." 

The  girl  looked  around  with  a furtive  glance, 
and  drew  nearer. 

“Look  a-hcah,  Massa;  deys  mighty  big  sto- 
ries ’bout  de  Norf,  I reckon.” 

“What  stories?” 

“Why,  old  Pate,  de  Bible  preacher,  he  do  say 
dat  de  Norf 's  dc  lan  we’s  heerd  ’bout  a heap  in 
de  Bible— de  lan  flowin  wid  milk  and  honey. 
Tears  to  me  mus  be  mighty  onconvenient  an* 
sticky  if  it  was  so ; but  s’pose  he  means  ter  say 
it’s  rich,  sure  enuff.” 

“ Yes,  it’s  rich,  sure  enough,”  echoed  Challen. 

“ And  black  folks  jes  as  good  as  white  folks 
dar  ?” 

“ If  they  behave  as  well.” 

The  girl  walked  away  with  a satisfied  air; 
and  Challen  seeing  the  last  of  the  sparks  light 
up  the  murky  night  with  a transient  splendor, 
listening  to  the  child’s  ciy  as  it  died  into  a wail, 
and  then  into  silence,  fell  into  a sound  sleep. 

They  had  been  marching  for  miles  the  next 
•day  amidst  emerald  fields,  where  the  waves  of 
shadow  went  over  the  wheat,  when  Challen  saw 
the  mulatto  girl  not  far  from  him,  carrying  a 
bundle  of  clothes  on  her  head,  and  in  her  arms 
— Chip. 

The  mulatto  woman  Milly  More,  or,  as  she 
pronounced  it,  “Milly  Mo,”  toiled  on,  with  Chip 
in  her  arms  and  her  hastily-snatched  finery  on 
her  head.  Sometimes  she  chatted  gayly  with 
any  one  who  noticed  her ; sometimes  she  watch- 
ed the  gay  pageant,  with  its  floating  banners 
and  martial  music  and  varied  uniforms,  winding 
in  and  out  among  the  piny  woods,  till  a gleam  | 
of  barbaric  delight  came  into  the  sleepy  eyes 


and  lit  them  up  with  a new  fire.  And  some- 
how the  silly  thing  felt  as  if  all  her  future  life 
was  to  be  something  like  this — a grand  proces- 
sion — one  in  some  splendid  show ; the  toil,  the 
drudgery,  the  servile  fear  were  all  behind.  Ev- 
ery step  she  took  made  them  further.  She  was 
just  walking  on  to  freedom,  to  happiness,  to  the 
realization  of  every  longing  of  her  untutored 
heart.  Of  course  she  did  not  express  this  even 
to  herself ; she  had  no  words,  and  her  longings 
were  mean  and  puerile.  You  and  I would  de- 
spise them : perhaps  only  pictures  of  fine  clothes 
and  dainty  fare  haunted  her  sensuous  vision — a 
paradise  of  dreamful  ease  in  that  charmed  land, 
the  North-— a perpetual  tea-party,  with  Lincoln 
himself  handing  round  the  cake  and  wine,  per- 
haps. I must  still  beg  pardon  for  using  the  white 
folks  vocabulary  to  explain  this  state  of  the  in- 
ner life,  by  saying  that  she  had 

u A longing  for  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  her  sorrow  ; 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  etar, 

. Of  the  day  for  the  morrow.” 

Bat  the  sun  grew  fiercer  in  its  beams ; and 
Chip,  now  fast  asleep  in  her  arms,  was  no  light 
weight.  It  was  hard  to  keep  up  buoyant  hope 
under  such  a burden.  She  wondered,  in  the 
ignoble  depths  of  her  selfish  heart,  why  she  had 
brought  him  after  all.  He  would  have  been 
well  enough  off  at  home,  and  was  too  young 
yet  to  appreciate  all  those  unknown  blessings 
of  freedom  that  dazzled  her  minds  eye;  and 
like  enough,  in  a year  or  two  the  war  would  be 
over,  and  every  body  free.  But  those  fat  hands 
clutching  at  her  throat  stirred  something  at  her 
heart — the  mother’s  instinct,  overlaid  with  many 
gross  and  selfish  thoughts,  had  some  feeble  life 
there,  and  she  hugged  the  little  one  closer  and 
went  on  with  a quickened  step.  Why,  it  was 
one  of  the  rights  of  her  freedom  to  own  that 
child  and  keep  him — never  to  see  him  torn 
from  her  arms  and  sold  into  distant  slavery. 

But  Milly  Mo  found  the  rose-colored  visions 
paled  somewhat  the  next  morning,  when,  with 
stiff  and  aching  limbs  from  a night  spent  on  the 
damp  ground,  she  once  more  started  with  her 
heavy  burden.  She  was  faint,  too.  One  of  the 
soldiers  had  given  her  a piece  of  hard  tack,  but 
that  was  all  she  had  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours. 
There  is  nothing  like  pain  and  hunger,  as  touch- 
stones of  character.  Many  a one,  kind,  gener- 
ous, and  sweet-tempered  in  health  and  plenty, 
grows  mean  and  base  in  want  and  suffering. 
Poor  trifling  Milly  Mo — unused  to  hardship 
though  a slave,  with  no  education  iu  morals, 
and  only  the  memory  of  some  past  rapture  and 
the  fervid  snatches  of  an  old  hymn  for  religion — 
no  wonder  that  she  felt  the  kindly  promptings 
of  nature  die  out  in  her  weak  heart.  Her  mouth 
was  parched,  and  a slow  fever  seemed  to  kindle 
in  her  blood,  and  creeping  slowly  through  every 
sluggish  vein,  touched  the  torpid  tide  with  sting- 
ing fire.  Her  languid  eyes  gleamed  with  a fierce 
light : a hungry,  questioning  look,  as  if  she  were 
searching  vainly  for  her  birth-right — for  all  that 
of  which  the  iniquity  of  man  had  defrauded  her. 
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And  yet,  poor  soul,  she  was  only  looking  round 
for  some  little  respite  from  deathly  languor, 
which  she  soon  found  by  slipping  unobserved 
into  an  ambulance.  In  a few  moments  she  was 
fast  asleep,  and  Chip  chatftred  and  laughed  un- 
heard. Bdt  a loud  voice  suddenly  shattered  her 
dreams.  ^ 

“Agin  the  rule,  my  good  woman;  I’m  sorry 
to  say  it’s  agin  the  rule.  Must  keep  the  horses 
fresh  for  the  wounded.”  Then  pitying  the  girl’s 
sleepy  amazement,  the  kind-hearted  Yankee  ex- 
plained : “Ye  see,  these  here  waggins  is  called 
ambulances.  Nobody  is  ever  allowed  to  ride 
in  'em  but  wounded  folks.  I guess  ye’re  most 
tuckered  out  with  that  little  chap,  but  ye  must 
come  out  ’cordin’  to  orders.” 

Milly  Mo  came  out  with  slow  steps.  Could 
it  last  much  longer,  this  weary  march?  She 
would  ask  the  kind-hearted  man. 

“How  soon  d’ye  reckon  this  raid  ’ll  be  done?” 

“Wa’al,  I couldn’t  kalkerlate.  It  monght 
be  over  in  three  or  four  days,  and  then  agin  it 
moughtn’t.” 

Three  or  four  days!  It  might  as  well  be 
eternity ; for  she  could  never,  never  live  through 
three  more  such  days.  She  put  Chip  down  with 
* a slow,  uncertain  movement,  and  tried  to  drag 
him  on  a little  way ; but  his  chubby  feet  soon 
faltered,  and  he  stretched  up  his  arms  again, 
with  a little  pathetic  cry,  “Mammy,  carry!” 
The  girl  lifted  him  again,  with  an  articulate 
moan,  and  toiled  on.  Something  tugged  at  her 
foolish  little  heart  which  she  strove  to  stifle; 
some  wild  idea  throbbed  through  her  giddy 
brain.  Clogs  of  lead  were  on  her  feet;  she 
could  not  go  on.  And  yet,  to  go  back  now — 
she  well  knew  what  that  involved.  She  writhed 
with  inward  anguish  at  the  thought.  She  had 
never  been  whipped  but  once ; but  the  memory 
of  it  throbbed  through  her  now  like  a living 
pain,  till  her  whole  body  seemed  to  beat  as  one 
pulse.  And  she  was  a coward,  this  girl,  as 
most  base  and  servile  natures  are.  Ah,  how 
the  child  clung  to  her — this  clog  that  was  drag- 
ging her  back  to  her  hated  life!  He  would 
never  let  her  be  free;  his  twining  arms  were 
only  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  her  slavery. 

The  wild  idea  grew  clearer  in  her  foggy  and 
bewildered  brain.  They  could  never  both  be 
saved ; they  could  not  both  walk  together  be- 
neath the  cloudless  skies  of  that  promised  land ; 
if  not  both,  then  one ; for  she  could  not  go  back. 
She  unloosed  the  clasping  arms  as  the  thought 
grew  clearer  with  trembling,  unsteady  hands, 
and  some  kind  of  prayer  to  whatever  God  she 
had  to  keep  the  boy  from  harm.  She  had  to 
choose  quickly  now  between  her  child  and  free- 
dom. She  put  him  softly  down  by  the  side  of 
the  road  with  some  blundering  touch  of  fond- 
ness, and  slipped  stealthily  away,  with  the  echo 
of  his  piteous  call  in  her  cars.  It  was  a horri- 
ble thing,  was  it  not  ? and  it  is  no  fiction. 

Chip  looked  about  him  with  slowly-wonder- 
ing eyes,  the  sobs  frozen  into  silence  by  the 
dawning  of  a new  surprise  that  kept  him  like  a 
statue  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  been  left. 
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Balancing  his  tottering  feet  by  holding  up  by 
the  fence  with  frightened  grasp,  he  looked  at 
the  gay  pageant  as  it  defiled  slowly  along.  It 
was  a pathetic  sight  indeed,  that  little  waif,  cast 
so  utterly  adrift,  holding  himself  up  with  uncer- 
tain hands,  while  the  column  marched  hy,  and 
gazing  through  his  tears  with  some  sort  of  de- 
light at  the  show.  Perhaps  some  memory  of 
little  faltering  feet  and  clasping  hands  like  those 
at  home  touched  many  a manly  heart ; for  though 
the  raid  closed  with  a sharp  battle,  and  here  and 
there  a gallant  head  was  laid  low,  the  soldiers 
said  that  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
march  had  so  affected  them  as  that  little  child 
forlornly  holding  himself  up  by  the  fence,  so 
unconscious  of  his  forsaken  fate,  pleased  amidst 
his  tears  at  the  gay  cavalcade  that  was  march- 
ing by  to  leave  him  to  starvation  and,  it  might 
be,  death. 

When  Robert  Challen  saw  him  he  threw  the 
reins  over  his  horse’s  neck  and  jumped  down. 
Chip  reached  out  his  hands  with  a knowing 
look,  as  if  he  recognized  a friend,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  clasped  in  the  kindly  arms  and 
borne  along  in  safety.  It  was  dusk  before  they 
reached  any  house,  and  even  then  the  soldiers 
were  not  allowed  to  rest.  Orders  for  a night 
march  were  received ; but  Challen  found  time 
to  commend  his  little  charge  to  a kind-looking 
woman,  with  the  accompaniment  of  some  mon- 
ey and  the  promise  of  more.  Poor  little  Chip 
clung  in  terror  to  his  last  friend,  and  Challen 
felt  a sharp  pang  as  he  unloosed  the  clasping 
hands  and  left  him  to  his  fate.  Yes,  weak  as 
it  may  6eero,  something  like  a tear  came  to  his 
eyes  as  he  left  that  negro  baby.  I believe  he 
could  not  have  felt  more  if  the  child  had  been 
white  as  a snow-drift. 

The  recreant  Milly  Mo  was  once  more  seen. 

It  was  high  noon.  The  golden  light  infiltrated 
through  rippling  leaves  poured  its  splendor  on 
the  ranks,  and  made  a glittering  to  a distant 
stream.  With  faces  set  and  pale  they  came 
now — for  there  was  a rumor  that  the  enemy  lay 
concealed  in  the  shelter  of  that  bridge — and  a 
sharp  firing  soon  quickened  horse  and  rider  as 
if  they  were  one.  The  pieces  were  soon  in  po- 
sition, and  answered  with  sharp  and  significant 
response  to  the  enemy’s  challenge.  Then  the 
clear  air  was  shattered  with  quick  cries,  the 
thnnder  of  the  guns,  curses,  groans.  Robert 
Challen,  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  was  aware 
of  two  scenes  in  the  shifting  panorama  that 
could  never  be  forgotten.  The  negroes,  new  to 
the  chances  of  war,  were  wild  with  terror,  ex- 
pecting, if  taken,  to  be  certainly  hung,  as  prom- 
ised by  their  gentle  masters ; so  they  plunged 
frantically  into  the  water  on  every  side  to  ford 
tho  creek  below  the  place  where  the  enemy  was 
hidden.  The  shrieks  of  the  women  and  their 
woeful  faces  amidst  the  seething,  struggling 
crowd,  the  hissing  shot  that  fell  among  them 
giving  to  some  in  a moment  God’s  peace  in- 
stead of  torment,  was  pitiful  to  behold.  But 
more  pitiful  than  death  was  the  blank  despair, 
rigid  and  stony  as  death,  but  not  so  peaceful, 
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which  came  upon  those  who  fell  prisoners  into 
the  enemy’s  hands.  Some  who  had  followed 
the  raid  through  all  its  weary  course,  with  the 
hope  of  freedom,  lost  all  hope  now.  One  who 
had  given  all  for  that  hope,  even  her  own  flesh 
and  blood,  found  the  illusion  vanish  in  the  sul- 
phurous smoke.  Yes ; Milly  Mo  stretched  out 
frantic  hands,  her  great  pathetic  eyes,  where 
hope  lay  dead,  aimlessly  wandering  in  their 
gaze,  her  quivering  lips  vainly  trying  to  syllable 
her  child’s  name.  Had  she  staked  her  child — 
nay  more,  her  soul’s  salvation — in  that  child- 
forsaking,  God-forsaking  sin,  for  the  sake  of 
freedom,  and  lost  ? Ay,  it  may  be  lost,  because 
of  the  sin ; for  the  noble  end  does  not  justify 
the  vile  means  with  the  Eternal  God. 

When  next  Robert  took  Posey’s  fresh  lit- 
tle hand  in  his  he  said,  44 1 have  come  back 


without  the  laurels,  Posey ; I haven’t  even  a 
bird.” 

44 Ah  yes!  But  Captain  Meade  was  with  us 
last  night,  and  we  know  all  about  you,  6ir.” 

44  All  my  failings f*’ 

4 4 Yes;  he  said,  for  a steady,  reliable,  truly 
coyageous  fellow,  give  him  you.  But,  Rob- 
ert,” she  continued,  nestling  closer  to  him  as 
she  spoke,  4 4 1 believe  I love  you  better  for  tak- 
ing up  that  forlorn  little  negro  baby  in  your 
arms  and  carrying  him  to  a place — better  than 
for  any  thing  else.  I shall  always  believe  and 
maintain  that  the  bravest  are  the  tenderest. 
You  must  get  that  child  some  time.” 

44  So,  Miss  Posey,  you  despise  my  laurels, 
which  have  been  growing  rapidly  for  the  last 
few  moments,  and  prefer  a 4 Chip.’  ” 

44  Even  so,  Robert,  and  I want  that  very  ‘Chip’ 
for  my  wedding  present.” 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  9th  of  June.  It  in- 
cludes the  surrender  of  tho  remaining  armies 
of  the  Confederacy,  the  capture  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  late  Confederate  Government,  and 
furnishes  indications  of  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Johnson. 

The  surrender  of  Johnston’s  army  took  place  on 
the  26th  of  April,  not  on  the  29th,  as  erroneously 
printed  in  our  last  Record.  General  Johnston  states 
that  on  that  day  the  returns  showed  that  his  whole 
force  of  infantry  and  artillery,  present  and  absent, 
was  70,510,  only  18,578  being  present,  of  whom 
14,179  were  effective,  besides  which  there  were 
2000  or  3000  cavalry.  Twenty  days  before  (April 
6)  Sherman  estimated  that  Johnston  had  with  him, 
“well  in  hand,”  35,000  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
from  6000  to  10,000  cavalry.  In  the  interval  three- 
fourths  of  his  army  had  scattered.  Many  of  these, 
however,  came  back  and  took  the  prescribed  parole. 
The  whole  number  paroled  by  General  Harlsuff 
was  fully  30,000;  among  these  were  “Generals” 
Johnston  and  Beauregard;  “Lieutenant-Generals” 
Hardee,  Stewart,  and  S.  D.  Lee;  ‘‘Major-Gener- 
als” Lomax,  Butler,  Brown,  Hoke,  Cheatham, 
Loring,  Walthal,  Anderson,  Hill,  and  Stevenson, 
with  their  respective  staffs;  and  Rear-Admiral 
Semmes,  having  tho  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 
Besides  the  foregoing,  the  surrender  of  Johnston 
included  those  of  all  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
which  were  made  by  the  various  officers  actually  in 
command  of  different  portions.  Johnston,  in  an- 
nouncing to  his  army  the  terms  of  surrender,  said 
that  “ the  object  of  the  convention  is  pacification,  to 
the  extent  of  tho  authority  of  the  commanders  who 
made  it.  Events  in  Virginia,  which  broke  every 
hope  of  success  by  war,  imposed  on  its  General  the 
duty  of  sparing  the  blood  of  this  gallant  army,  and 
saving  our  country  from  further  devastation,  and 
our  people  from  ruin.”  In  his  farewell  address,  he 
exhorted  his  soldiers  to  “discharge  the  obligations 
of  good  and  peaceful  citizens  to  the  powers  as  well 
as  you  have  performed  the  duties  of  soldiers  in  the 

field.” General  Sherman,  in  his  report,  presents 

an  elaborate  and  wholly  successful  justification  of 


his  course  in  entering  upon  the  convention  with 
Johnston,  which  was  disavowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  essential  points  are  that  in  their  first 
interview  Johnston  acknowledged  that  the  Confed- 
erate cause  was  lost,  and  that  every  life  sacrificed 
after  Lee’s  surrender  was  the  highest  possible  crime ; 
that  the  terms  granted  to  Lee  were  magnanimous ; 
but  that  he  wished,  in  addition,  some  general  con- 
cessions that  would  enable  him  to  control  his  follow- 
ers until  they  could  be  got  back  to  the  neighborhood 
of  their  homes,  thereby  saving  North  Carolina  from 
the  devastation  which  would  result  from  turning 
the  men  loose  and  unprovided,  and  by  the  pursuit 
of  these  scattered  bodies  through  the  State.  All  of 
Sherman’s  generals  were  in  favor  of  his  granting,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  such  concessions.  At  the 
next  meeting  Johnston  satisfied  him  that  he  had 
power  to  disband  all  the  Confederate  armies,  as  well 
as  those  under  his  own  immediate  command.  What 
he  especially  dreaded  was  that  the  States  would  be 
dismembered  and  deprived  of  any  political  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  absolute  disarming  of  bis  men 
would  leave  the  South  powerless  and  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  assassins  and  robbers.  Sherman 
believed  that  in  granting  concessions  which  would 
provide  against  these  evils  he  was  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  of  the  President ; and  when,  in 
tho  midst  of  tho  negotiations,  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  murder  of  Lincoln,  he  saw  no  good  rea- 
son to  change  his  course,  but  thought  to  manifest 
his  respect  for  his  memory  by  following,  in  a case 
where  the  interests  of  living  millions  were  con- 
cerned, the  policy  which  he  thought  Lincoln  would' 
have  approved,  or  at  least  not  rejected  with  disdain. 
In  any  case,  he  adds,  “The  memorandum”  was  ex- 
pressly, on  its  very  face,  “a  mere  basis  for  reference 
to  the  President,  to  enable  him,  if  he  chose,  at  one 
blow  to  dissipate  the  power  of  the  Confederacy  which 
had  threatened  the  national  safety  for  ycare.  It 
admitted  of  modification,  alteration,  and  change. 
It  had  no  appearance  of  an  ultimatum,  and  by  no 
false  reasoning  can  it  be  construed  into  a usurpa- 
tion of  powers  on  my  part."  General  Sherman 
speaks  indignantly  of  the  harsh  manner  in  which 
this  basis  was  set  aside  by  the  Government,  con- 
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treating  it  with  the  conduct  of  Grant,  who,  having 
been  ordered  to  direct  military  movements,  kept  the 
operations  in  the  hands  of  Sherman ; gave  him  the  j 
honor  of  concluding  the  final  negotiations  with 
Johnston,  and  of  receiving  his  surrender.  “ There/*  j 
says  Sherman,  “was  surrendered  to  us  the  second 
great  army  of  the  so-called  Confederacy;  and  al- 
though undue  importance  has  been  given  to  the  so-  ' 
called  negotiations  which  preceded  it,  and  a rebuke  I 
and  public  disfavor  cast  upon  me  wholly  unwar-  \ 
ranted  by  the  facts,  I rejoice  in  saying  that  it  was  ! 
accomplished  without  further  ruin  and  devastation  | 
to  the  country ; without  the  loss  of  a single  life  to  j 
the  gallant  men  who  had  followed  me  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Atlantic;  and  without  subjecting 
brave  men  to  the  ungracious  task  of  pursuing  a 
fleeing  foe  who  did  not  want  to  fight.  As  for  my- 
self, I know  my  motives,  and  challenge  the  instance 
during  the  last  four  years,  when  an  armed  and  de- 
fiant foe  stood  before  me,  that  I did  not  go  in  for  a 
fight;  and  1 would  blush  for  shame  if  I had  ever 
insulted  or  struck  a fallen  foe.  I still  adhere  to  my  ; 
then  opinions,  that  by  a few  general  concessions — j 
4 glittering  generalities' — all  of  which  must  and  will ; 
be  conceded  to  the  organized  States  of  the  South,  j 
there  would  not  be  this  day  an  armed  battalion  op-  j 
posed  to  us  within  the  broad  area  of  the  dominions  : 
of  the  United  States.’*  i 

This  report  was  dated  on  the  9th  of  May.  Sher-  i 
man  could  not  then  know  how  near  the  time  was  j 
when  no  army  of  the  Confederacy  should  exist  Five  ' 
days  before,  though  the  tidings  had  not  yet  arrived,  j 
General  Richard  Taylor — commonly  known  as  Dick  i 
Taylor  — surrendered  to  General  Canby  all  “the  j 
forces,  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  in  the  Department ! 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana.”  The  j 
negotiations  for  this  surrender  took  place  at  Citron-  j 
elle,  Alabama,  on  the  4th  of  May.  The  terms  were  . 
essentially  the  same  as  those  accorded  to  Johnston: 
officers  and  men  to  be  paroled  until  duly  exchanged 
or  otherwise  released  by  the  United  States;  officers 
to  give  their  individual  paroles;  commanders  of 
regiments  aud  companies  to  sign  paroles  for  their 
men ; arms  aud  munitions  to  be  given  up  to  the 
United  States;  officers  and  men  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes,  and  not  to  be  molested  so 
long  as  they  kept  their  paroles,  and  obeyed  the  laws 
where  they  reside,  but  persons  resident  in  Northern 
States  not  to  return  without  permission ; officers  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  6ide-arms,  private  horses, 
and  baggage ; horses,  the  private  property  of  en- 
listed men,  not  to  be  taken  from  them,  but  they  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  them  for  private  purposes  only : 
as  was  to  be  expected,  every  horse  worth  any  thing 
was  show  n to  be  private  property.  This  surrender 
virtually  involved  that  of  the  Confederate  vessels 
blockaded  in  the  Tombigbee  River.  These,  num-  j 
bering  twelve,  were  formally  given  up  at  the  same  ] 
time  to  Admiral  Tbachcr,  of  the  Western  Gulf  i 
Squadron.  j 

Thus  before  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  May 
the  entire  Confederate  force  east  of  the  Mississippi  j 
had  been  formally  surrendered.  But  beyond  the  j 
great  river,  in  Western  Louisiana  and  Texas,  was 
a large  rebel  force  under  General  E.  Kirby  Smith.  | 
The  war  had  hardly  reached  this  vast  region,  and  j 
the  general  result  there  had  been  unfavorable  to  the  i 
Union  cause.  The  country  was  ill  adapted  for  the  ! 
advance  of  an  invading  army.  Smith  was  report-  j 
ed  to  have  from  20,000  to  50,000  or  even  80,000  J 
men.  To  these,  it  was  thought,  might  be  added  all  | 
the  Southern  population  who  should  refuse  to  ac- , 
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i cept  the  terms  of  surrender  given  to  Lee,  Johnston, 
and  Taylor.  It  was  thought  that  an  irregular  war- 
fare might  be  waged  there  for  years,  until  the  en- 
ergies of  the  Union  should  be  worn  out.  By  the 
20th  of  April  Kirby  Smith  had  learned  of  the  sur- 
render of  Lee*s  army.  From  his  head-quarters  at 
Shreveport  he  addressed  on  the  21st  a flaming  gen- 
eral order  to  bis  troops : 

14  Soldiers  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Army,"  he  said, 44  the 
crisis  ofour  revolution  is  at  hand.  Great  disasters  have 
overtaken  us.  The  army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  our 
Commander-In-Chief  are  prisoners  of  war.  With  yon 
rest  the  hopes  of  our  nation. . . .You  possess  the  means  of 
long  resisting  invasion  You  have  hopes  of  succor  from 
abroad.  Protract  the  struggle,  and  you  will  surely  receive 
the  aid  of  nations  who  already  deeply  sympathize  with 
you.  The  great  resources  of  the  Department,  its  vast  ex- 
tent, the  numbers,  discipline,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  will  secure  to  our  country  terms  that  a proud  peo- 
ple can  with  honor  accept,  and  may,  under  the  providence 
of  God,  be  the  means  of  checking  the  triumph  of  our  en- 
emy, and  securing  the  final  success  of  our  cause." 

Five  days  later,  when  the  tidings  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Lincoln  bad  arrived,  a mass  meeting  as- 
sembled at  Shreveport.  Among  those  present  were 
Kirby  Smith,  Price,  and  Buckner,  with  a brace 
of  nominal  Governors,  Allen  of  Louisiana,  and 
Reynolds  of  Missouri.  Colonel  Flournoy  delivered 
an  oration  eulogizing  Booth,  and  comparing  him 
with  Brutus,  the  slaver  of  Ciesar.  Just  two  days 
before,  April  24,  a great  war  meeting  was  held  at 
Houston,  Texas,  whereat  General  J.  Bankhead  Ma- 
gruder  made  a speech.  To  this  Magruder  the  Con- 
federacy owed  much.  His  obstinate  defense  of  the 
lines  at  Yorktown,  four  years  before,  had  saved  the 
Confederacy.  At  the  Houston  meeting  Magruder 
declared  that  he  was  not  at  all  discouraged  at  the 
present  position  of  affairs ; he  would  at  all  events 
41  rather  be  a Camanche  Indian  chief  than  bow  the 
knee  to  Yankeedom.”  A week  thereafter  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington  County,  Texas,  submitted  to 
Magruder  a proposition  that  every  white  male  over 
the  age  of  thirteen  years  should  be  called  iuto  the 
army ; that  every  male  slave  should  be  brought  in 
with  his  master ; and  that  every  white  female  should 
be  provided  with  arms.  Magruder  thought  the  plan, 
with  sundry  amendments,  worthy  of  his  cordial  sup- 
port Plans  and  resolutions  of  this  sort  were  rife  in 
Texas  late  in  April  and  early  in  May.  At  a meet- 
ing in  Richmond  County,  on  the  8th  of  May,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that 44  to  the  80,000  veteran 
soldiers  now  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  we 
ought  to  add  at  once  80,000  new  recruits,  and  at  least 
80,000  negro  auxiliaries ; and  that  with  this  force, 
well-fed  and  well-clothed,  and  under  the  protection 
of  God  and  the  leadership  of  Smith  and  Magruder, 
we  can  not  be  conquered  in  Texas.”  Smith’s  head- 
quarters were  in  the  Red  River  region.  II is  force, 
evidently  much  less  than  had  been  supposed,  was 
wasting  away  by  desertion,  and  received  few  acces- 
sions from  across  the  Mississippi.  On  the  23d  of 
May  he  sent  officers  to  General  Canby,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  to  negotiate  terms  of  surrender ; these  were 
agreed  upon  on  the  26th — General  Buckner,  whose 
surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  in  February,  1862,  was 
the  first  of  the  great  series  of  Unions  victories*  be- 
ing one  of  the  commissioners  for  Smith.  The  terms 

were  the  same  as  those  accorded  to  Taylor. The 

last  action  in  the  war  appears  to  have  been  a skir- 
mish, on  the  13th  of  May,  near  Brazos,  in  Western 
Texas.  Colonel  Barret  had  two  days  before  set  out 
from  Brazos  to  seize  a rebel  camp  a few  miles  dis- 
tant, and  to  secure  horses  and  cattle.  The  camp 
was  seized,  but  before  a return  could  be  effected 
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Slaughter,  the  Confederate  commander  of  the  dis-  I 
trict,  made  an  attack  upon  the  party,  and  drove  it  : 
back  to  Brazos,  with  a loss  of  from  10  to  15  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  50  or  60  prisoners.  Slaughter  ! 
reports  that  he  killed  and  wounded  30,  and  captured 
80,  his  own  loss  being  four  or  five  severely  wounded. 

Jefferson  Davis,  having  left  Richmond  on  the  2d 
of  April,  issued  on  the  5th  his  Danville  proclama- 
tion declaring  that,  if  forced  to  abandon  Virginia, 
he  would  soon  return,  repeated  the  declaration  at 
various  other  places;  but  finding  that  Johnston  must 
surrender,  he  set  off  southward  from  North  Caro- 
lina, escorted  by  a large  cavalry  force,  and  having 
with  him  a considerable  amount  of  specie.  Leav- 
ing the  neighborhood  of  Raleigh  about  the  20th  of 
April,  the  company,  among  whom  were  Breckin- 
ridge, Benjamin,  Trenholm,  and  Reagan,  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  pushed  on  rapidly,  outstripping 
Stoneman’s  force,  which  was  at  the  beginning  close 
upon  them.  We  catch  glimpses,  more  or  less  au- 
thentic, of  them  at  Charlotte,  South  Carolina,  on  the 
25th,  where  Davis  made  a speech  reiterating  his 
purpose  soon  to  return  at  the  head  of  a large  army ; 
at  Yorkvillc  on  the  28th  ; at  Powelton,  in  Central ! 
Georgia  on  the  5th  of  May.  But  between  them  and 
the  Mississippi  lay  Wilson’s  cavalry,  whose  head- 
quarters w ere  at  Macon.  They  w ere  dispersed  so 
as  to  guard  every  avenue  of  escape.  The  party  with 
Davis  now  appears  to  have  broken  up;  the  greater 
portion  of  the  specie  was  divided  among  the  mili- 
tary escort,  which  scattered.  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet  fled  by  different  routes.  There  remained 
with  Davis  only  his  own  family,  some  members  of 
his  personal  staff,  and  Postmaster-General  Reagan. 
This  small  company  now  headed  toward  the  coast, 
moving  slowly,  and  with  evident  uncertainty, 
through  the  pine-woods  of  the  region.  On  the 
7th  Colonel  Harden,  of  the  First  Wisconsin,  struck 
the  trail  of  Davis,  who  had  only  five  wagons  and 
three  ambulances.  Harden  soon  met  Colonel  Pritch- 
ard, of  the  Fourth  Michigan,  with  150  picked  men 
and  horses.  Harden  followed  the  trail,  while 
Pritchard  pushed  on  by  a different  route  to  inter- 
cept the  fugitives  at  Irwinville.  He  reached  this 
place  at  midnight  on  the  9th,  and  learned  that  Davis 
was  encamped  two  miles  out  of  town.  Before  day- 
light Pritchard  had  quietly  surrounded  the  camp. 
Harden  meanwhile  had  followed  the  trail  until  it 
became  undistinguishable  in  the  darkness.  He 
then  encamped,  as  it  proved,  within  two  miles  of 
the  fugitives.  Before  daylight  he  was  again  on 
the  match.  He  had  hardly  gone  a mile  when  he 
encountered  Pritchard’s  pickets,  who  fired  upon  his 
men ; the  fire  was  returned,  each  party  thinking 
the  other  to  be  enemies.  Two  of  the  Michigan 
regiment  were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  four  of  the 
Wisconsin  regiment  wounded,  before  the  error  was 
discovered.  The  firing  aroused  the  pursued,  who 
found  themselves  surrounded.  A woman  came 
from  one  of  the  tents,  and  asked  that  the  females 
within  might  have  time  to  dress.  This  was  grant- 
ed. In  a short  time  three  persons,  apparently  wo- 
men, appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  tent.  One, 
who  seemed  quite  infirm,  had  on  a long  cloak,  a 
shawl  muffled  over  the  face,  and  a tin  kettle  upon 
the  arm.  The  others  asked  that  their  poor  old  mo- 
ther might  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  spring  for  water. 
A sharp-eyed  trooper  detected  a pair  of  heavy  boots 
below  the  cloak.  After  a scene  somewhat  various- 
ly described,  the  person  was  arrested,  and  proved  to 
be  Jefferson  Davis.  The  whole  company,  consist- 
ing of  Davis,  wife,  niece,  and  children,  Reagan,  and 


a few  persons  of  no  special  note,  were  captured, 
brought  to  Macon,  thence  taken  to  Hilton  Head, 
whence  they  were  sent  by  steamer  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. With  them  were  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late 
[ Vice-President,  who  had  been  arrested  at  his  resi- 
dence, and  Clement  C.  Clay,  once  United  States 
Senator  from  Alabama,  afterward  Confederate  Sen- 
ator, and  subsequently  one  of  the  Confederate 
agents  in  Canada.  Not  long  ago  Clay  returned  to 
the  South.  He  is  one  of  those  charged  by  the 
President’s  proclamation  of  May  2 with  complicity 
in  the  plot  to  murder  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  a reward  of 
$25,000  was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  He  sur- 
rendered himself  voluntarily  to  General  Wilson, 
being,  he  said,  “confident  of  my  entire  vindication 
from  so  foul  an  imputation  upon  the  full  and  impar- 
tial trial  which  I expect  to  receive.” 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  23d  of  May  brought  in  a bill  of  indictment 
against  Davis  for  treason.  The  bill,  which  is  couch- 
ed in  the  most  verbose  legal  phraseology,  would  oc- 
cupy quite  two  pages  of  this  Record.  Its  substance 
is,  that  “Jefferson  Davis,  late  of  the  County  of 
Henrico,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  yeoman,  being 
an  inhabitant  and  resident  within  the  United  States 
of  America,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his 
eyes,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil,”  etc.,  “on  the  first  day  of  June, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  at  the  County  of  Henrico  aforesaid, 
in  the  State  of  Virginia  aforesaid,  with  force  and 
arms,  unlawfully,  falsely,  maliciously,  and  traitor- 
ously, did  compass,  imagine,  and  intend  to  raise, 
levy,  and  carry  on  war,  insurrection,  and  rebellion 
against  the  said  United  States  of  America;”  and 
| that  thereafter,  “ to  wit,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixtv-four,  the  insurgents  and  false  traitors,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  thousand  persons  and  up- 
ward,” in  obedience  to  the  order  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
who  was  recognized  as  their  leader  did,  “ with  drums 
and  colors,  with  horses,  mules,  ambnlances,  and 
wagons,  with  cannon,  muskets,  carbines,  pistols, 
swords,  cutlasses,  powder,  shot,  shells,  cartridges, 
pcrcussion-caps,  bullets,  and  with  other  warlike 
weapons,  and  with  provisions,  to  wit:  flour,  corn- 
meal,  pork,  bacon,  beef,  bcan9,  and  other  provi- 
sions, provided,  supplied,  and  furnished  by  the  said 
Jefferson  Davis,  attack,  assault,  and  make  war 
upon  a certain  fort  of  the  United  States  of  America 
called  Fort  Stevens,”  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  did  kill  and  wound  some  five  hundred  of  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  and  other  persons. 
Stripped  of  legal  verbiage  and  circumlocution,  this 
Grand  Jury  merely  indicted  Davis  for  the  invasion 
of  the  District  in  July,  1864.  If  he  is  tried  under 
this  indictment,  the  trial  will  take  place  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  whose  next 
session  is  in  September.  Meanwhile  he  remains  in 
close  custody  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Several  persons  charged  with  complicity  in  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln,  the  attempted  murder  of 
Seward,  and  the  proposed  killing  of  Johnson  and 
Grant,  have  been  on  trial  at  Washington  before  a 
military  court,  presided  over  by  General  Hunter. 
J.  Wilkes  Booth  was  charged  os  principal,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  George  N.  Sanders,  Beverly  Tucker, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Clement  C.  Clay,  William  C. 
Cleary,  and  other  Confederate  agents  in  Canada, 
as  instigators  of  the  crime.  The  trial  commenced 
on  the  10th  of  May,  and  was  conducted  in  secret 
for  three  days.  During  this  time  the  main  evi- 
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dence  against  Davis  and  the  agents  resident  in  Can- 
ada was  brought  forward.  The  principal  witness 
was  Sanford  Conover,  who  represented  himself  as 
a native  of  New  York,  but  resident  in  South  Caro- 
lina when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  He  was  con- 
scripted into  the  army,  but  detailed  as  a clerk  in 
the  War  Office,  and  afterward  sent  to  Canada  on 
special  service,  w here  he  was  in  the  confidence  of 
Thompson  and  the  other  Confederate  agents.  He 
was  also  a correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune , 
and  claims  to  have  furnished  information  which 
led  to  the  frustration  of  several  plots.  He  was  also 
engaged  as  bearer  of  dispatches  between  the  agents 
in  Canada  and  the  authorities  at  Richmond,  but 
previously  to  delivering  them  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  at  Washington.  His 
testimony,  if  it  is  to  be  believed,  clearly  shows  that 
all  the  parties  named  were  engaged  not  only  in  the 
plot  for  murder,  but  in  plots  to  burn  the  cities  of 
the  North,  destroy  the  Croton  Water-works  at  New 
York,  introduce  yellow-fever  into  the  country  by 
means  of  infect^l  clothing  brought  from  Nassau, 
and  so  on.  He  was  confirmed  by  James  B.  Mcrrit, 
a physician  in  CHhada.  Both  swore  positively  that 
the  assassination  was  a matter  of  common  conver- 
sation, and  that  they  knew  Booth  and  Payne  to  be 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  rebel  agents.  Much 
Incidental  testimony  bearing  upon  the  subject  was 
introduced  during  the  whole  course  of  the  trial. 
We  have  already  noted  that  nearly  all  of  the  agents 
in  Canada  expressly  deny  any  connection  with  or 
knowledge  of  the  plot,  and  that  Clay  has  surren- 
dered himself  for  personal  trial. 

After  the  first  three  days  the  trial  was  held  in 
public.  The  persons  actually  on  trial,  with  the 
specific  charges  against  them,  are  these:  Louis 
Payne,  the  attempt  to  murder  Mr.  Seward  and  oth- 
ers ; David  C.  Harold,  assisting  Booth  in  the  assas- 
sination of  the  President,  and  aiding  his  escape; 
Edward  Spangler,  an  attach^  of  Ford’s  Theatre, 
aiding  Booth  in  the  act,  and  assisting  him  to  es- 
cape from  the  theatre;  J.  W.  Atzerott,  design  to 
murder  Vice-President  Johnson ; Michael  O’Lough- 
lin,  design  to  murder  General  Grant ; Samuel  Ar- 
nold, Samuel  Mudd,  and  Mary  Surratt,  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  some  or  all  the  others  in  carrying  out 
their  designs,  and  in  concealing  them  after  its  com- 
mission. Against  Payne,  whose  true  name  is  said 
to  be  Powell,  formerly  of  Florida,  the  evidence  is 
dear.  He  is  positively  identified  as  the  person  who 
made  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Seward.  His  counsel 
merely  put  in  a plea  of  44  moral  insanity.”  The 
case  against  Harold  is  equally  clear.  He  waited 
for  Booth  outside  the  theatre,  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight,  and  was  taken  with  him.  The  defense 
in  his  case  is  that  he  was  a foolish  youth  of  twenty- 
three,  vain  of  being  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of 
Booth,  ready  to  follow  him  every  where,  but  too 
silly  and  trifling  to  have  been  intrusted  with  the  se- 
cret of  the  plot.  Spangler  was  shown  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  general  servant  to  Booth,  taking  care  of  his 
horse,  and  doing  errands  for  him.  The  evidence  is 
strong  that  he  directly  aided  Booth  to  make  his  es- 
cape from  the  theatre  after  the  murder.  With  re- 
spect to  the  others  the  evidence  thus  far  is  less  def- 
inite. The  main  points  against  Mudd  are  that  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Booth  before  the 
murder,  and  that  be  set  his  leg,  knowing  who  he 
was,  and  then  aided  him  to  escape.  Against  Mrs. 
Surratt,  the  chief  points  are  that  Booth,  Payne,  and 
Atzerott  were  more  or  less  intimate  at  her  house, 
and  that  when  Payuejcame  there  after  the  attempt 


npon  Mr.  Seward,  she  denied  knowing  him.  It  also 
appears  that  her  son  John  II.  Surratt,  who  has  not 
been  arrested,  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  plot. 
The  proof  against  Arnold  and  Atzerott  appears  to 
l>e  less  definite.  But  of  this  we  can  not  pronounce 
positively  until  the  close  of  the  trial. 

The  policy  of  the  Administration  toward  individ- 
uals in  the  lately  insurgent  States  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  President’s  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
of  the  29th  of  May.  It  refers  to  Lincoln’s  amnesty 
proclamations  of  December  8,  1863,  and  March  26, 
1864;  states  that  many  persons  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  had  failed  to  take  the  benefits 
then  offered ; that  many  who  had  thereby  been  just- 
ly deprived  of  all  claims  to  amnesty  were  now  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  amnesty  and  pardon.  It  then 
proceeds  to  declare  that : 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  be  restored,  and  that  peace, 
order,  and  freedom  may  be  re-established,  I,  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim  and  de- 
clare that  I hereby  grant  to  all  persons  who  have  directly 
or  indirectly  participated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  except 
as  hereinafter  excepted,  amnesty  and  pardon,  with  restora- 
tion of  ail  rights  of  property,  except  os  to  slaves,  and  ex- 
cept in  enses  where  legal  proceedings  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  property  of 
persons  engaged  in  rebellion  have  been  instituted;  but  on 
the  condition,  nevertheless,  that  every  such  person  shall 
take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
thenceforward  keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate,  and 
which  oath  sliall  be  registered  for  permanent  preservation, 
and  shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  to  wit: 

11 1, , do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  in  presence 

of  Almighty  God,  that  I will  henceforth  faithfully  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  the  States  thereunder,  and  that  I will,  in  like 
manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  laws  and 
proclamations  which  have  been  made  during  the  existing 
rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so 
help  me  God.1* 

The  follow  ing  classes  of  persons  are  excepted  from  the 
benefits  of  this  proclamation : 

1.  All  who  are  or  shall  have  been  pretended  civil  or  dip- 
lomatic officers,  or  otherwise  domestic  or  foreign  agonto, 
of  the  pretended  Confederate  Government. 

2.  All  who  left  judicial  stations  under  the  United  States 
to  aid  the  rebellion. 

3.  All  who  shall  have  been  military  or  naval  officers  of 
said  pretended  Confederate  Government  above  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  army  or  lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

4.  All  who  lefteeaU  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  aid  the  rebellion. 

5.  All  who  resigned  or  tendered  resignations  of  their 
commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  to 
evade  duty  in  resisting  the  rebellion. 

6.  All  who  have  engaged  in  any  way  In  treating  other- 
wise than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war  persons  found  in  the 
United  States  service  as  officers,  soldiers,  seamen,  or  in 
other  capacities. 

7.  All  persons  who  have  been  or  are  absentees  from  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion. 

8.  All  military  and  naval  officers  in  the  rebel  service 
who  were  educated  by  the  Government  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  or  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy. 

9.  AH  persons  who  held  the  pretended  offices  of  Gov- 
ernors of  States  in  insurrection  against  the  United  States. 

10.  All  persons  who  left  their  homes  within  the  juris- 
diction and  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  passed 
beyond  the  Federal  military  lines  into  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion. 

11.  All  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  upon  the  high 
seas,  and  all  persons  who  have  made  raids  into  the  United 
StAtes  from  Canada,  or  been  engaged  in  destroying  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers 
that  separate  the  British  Provinces  from  the  United  States. 

12.  All  persons  who,  at  the  time  when  they  seek  to  ob- 
tain the  benefits  hereof  by  taking  the  oath  herein  pre- 
scribed, are  in  military,  naval,  or  civil  confinement  or 
custody,  or  under  bonds  of  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  au- 
thorities or  ngents  of  the  United  States  as  prisoners  of  war, 
or  persons  detained  for  offenses  of  any  kind  either  before 
or  after  conviction. 

13.  All  persons  who  have  voluntarily  participated  in  said 
rebellion,  and  the  estimated  value  of  whose  taxable  prop* 
erty  is  over  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
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14.  All  persons  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  amnesty  as 
prescribed  in  the  President’s  proclamation  of  December  8, 
A.l>.  1863,  or  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  since  the  date  of  said  proclamation,  end 
who  have  not  thenceforward  kept  and  maintained  the  same 
inviolate. 

Provided,  that  special  application  may  be  made  to  the 
President  for  pardon  by  any  person  belonging  to  the  ex- 
cepted classes,  and  such  clemency  will  be  liberally  extend- 
ed as  may  be  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 

This  proclamation,  as  far  as  the  sixth  class  of 
exceptions,  is  nearly  in  the  words  of  Lincoln’s  am- 
nesty proclamations ; the  remaining  exceptions  are 
aSditional.  It  makes  also  no  mention  of  Lincoln's 
suggestions  for  the  reorganization  of  State  Govern- 
ments in  the  insurgent  States.  The  policy  of  Mr. 
Johnson  in  respect  to  these  iB  indicated  in  another 
proclamation,  also  issued  on  the  29th  of  May,  in  re- 
lation to  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  It  recites 
that  the  Constitution  the  United  States  guaran- 
tees to  every  State  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  protection  against  invasion  and  domestic 
violence— -that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed — that  the 
rebellion  has  deprived  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
of  all  civil  government — that  therefore,  in  order  to 
enable  the  loyal  people  of  the  State  to  organize  a 
State  Government,  William  W.  Holden  is  appointed 
Provisional  Governor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  as 
early  as  possible  to  make  regulations  enabling  the 
loyal  citizens  of  the  State  to  elect  delegates  to  a 
Convention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a Constitu- 
tion. No  person  to  be  a delegate,  or  to  vote  for 
delegates,  unless  he  shall  have  taken  the  oath  re- 
quired in  the  proclamation  of  amnesty,  and  shall 
also  bo  a voter  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
existing  before  the  date  of  the  act  of  secession ; this 
Convention,  or  the  Legislature  to  be  thereafter  as- 
sembled, to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  electors 
and  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  hold  office— •“  a 
power  the  people  of  the  several  States  composing 
the  Federal  Union  have  rightfully  exorcised  from 
the  origin  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time.” 
The  military  and  naval  authorities  are  directed  to 
assist  the  Provisional  Governor  in  carrying  this 
proclamation  into  effect,  and  in  no  way  to  hinder 
the  loyal  people  of  the  State  from  thus  organizing 
a State  Government.  The  heads  of  the  different 
Departments  of  the  General  Government  are  direct- 
ed to  put  into  operation  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
pertaining  to  their  departments.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  collectors  of  taxes  and 
customs ; the  Postmaster-General  to  establish  postal 
routes  and  appoint  postmasters,  the  preferenco  to 
be  given  to  loyal  residents  of  the  State ; but  if  none 
such  arc  found  in  any  district,  then  persons  from 
other  States  to  be  appointed;  the  District  Judge 
to  hold  courts,  and  the  Attorney-General  to  bring 
suits  for  confiscation  and  sale,  and  so  on.  This  proc- 
lamation wholly  ignores  the  existence  of  the  rebel 
State  Government,  and,  moreover,  impliedly  de- 
fines the  position  of  the  Administration  in  respect 
to  the  status  of  the  freedmen.  They  can  not  vote 
for  delegates  to  the  Convention ; and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  this  body  thus  chosen  will  accord  to 
them  the  right  of  suffrage. 

For  some  months  serious  apprehensions  were  felt 
in  consequence  of  the  Stonewall , a powerful  iron- 
clad ram.  The  vessel  was  built  at  Bordeaux  for 
the  Danish  Government;  but  not  having  been  fin- 
ished in  time  was  not  accepted,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  Confederates,  equipped  and  sent  to  sea  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Thomas  J.  Page,  once  of 


the  United  States  Navy,  known  as  commander  of 
the  La  Plata  Expedition,  and  as  the  author  of  a 
valuable  work  describing  that  expedition.  She  was 
fully  iron-clad,  bore  two  70-pound  and  one  800- 
pound  gun,  and,  moreover,  was  provided  with  a for- 
midable ram.  She  was  reported  to  have  great  speed. 
For  some  time  she  lay  in  the  Spanish  port  of  Fer- 
rol,  watched  from  a neighboring  port  by  the  United 
States  Steamers  Niagara  and  Sacramento.  An  ac- 
tion was  expected  when  she  should  put  to  sea.  In 
smooth  water  it  was  thought  she  would  be  an  over- 
match for  her  antagonists.  At  length  she  put  to 
sea  and  reached  the  port  of  Lisbon,  followed  by  the 
American  steamers.  She  was  ordered  to  leave  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  Niagara  and  Sacramento 
wrerc  obliged  by  maritime  law  to  remain  in  port 
until  she  had  twenty-foup  hours’  start.  Owing  to 
a misunderstanding  our  vessels  were  fired  upon  from 
the  Portuguese  fort,  but  amends  were  made.  The 
Stonewall  stood  across  the  Atlantic,  reached  Nas- 
sau, and  then  steamed  for  Havana.  Here  she  found 
tidings  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
Page  delivered  his  vessel  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
“on  deposit”  for  whom  it  might  concern.  The  Stone- 
wall  has  been  claimed  by  the  United  States. 

Measures  are  being  taken  to  reduce  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  public  expenditures  to  the  limits 
of  what  will  probably  be  for  some  time  the  peace 
establishment. 

The  militai  y divisions,  as  organized,  are — (1.)  The 
Atlantic , including  the  Departments  of  the  East, 
Pennsylvania,  Middle  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina:  to  be  commanded  by  General  Meade; 
head-quarters  at  Philadelphia.— (2.)  The  Mississippi , 
including  the  Departments  of  Ohio,  the  Northwest, 
Missouri,  Arkansas : to  be  commanded  by  General 
Sherman;  head  - quarters  at  St,  Louis.— (3.)  The 
Tennessee , including  the  Departments  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Flor- 
ida : to  be  commanded  by  General  Thomas ; head- 
quarters at  Nashville.— (4.)  The  Southwest , inclnd- 
ing  Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona: 
to  be  commanded  by  General  Sheridan ; head-quar- 
ters at  New  Orleans. — (5.)  The  Pacific : to  be  com- 
manded by  General  Halleck ; head-quarters  at  San 
Francisco. 

By  an  order,  dated  June  6,  all  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  depots  at  the  North,  upon  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  are  to  be  discharged,  except  officers  of 
the  army  above  the  grade  of  ctptain,  and  of  the 
navy  above  that  of  lieutenant,  and  those  who  hare 
graduated  at  the  Military  or  Naval  Academy,  and 
those  who  at  the  breaking  oat  of  the  rebellion  held 
commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States.  The  commanders  of  the  prison  d6puts  are 
to  discharge  each  day  as  many  of  the  prisoners  as 
can  be  included  in  the  rolls  properly  made  out,  be- 
ginning with  those  who  have  been  longest  in  con- 
finement and  those  w'ho  have  the  farthest  to  go. 
Transportation  to  be  furnished  to  released  prisoners 
to  the  nearest  accessible  point  to  their  homes  by 
steamboat  or  rail.  After  their  release  those  who 
desire  may  take  the  oath  of  amnesty.  When  the 
privates  and  lower  officers  have  been  discharged, 
regulations  will  be  issued  in  respect  to  the  discharge 
of  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  army  or 
lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

The  entire  amount  of  public  debt  on  the  31st  of 
May  is  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
have  been  $2,635,205,753;  the  interest  upon  which 
is  $124,638,874 — about  one  half  payable  in  gold, 
the  remainder  in  lawful  moqgy. 
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TIE  victorious  armies  have  marched  home  and  ! heroes,  the  eager,  proud  crowd  could  have  seen 
into  history.  The  two  days’  review  at  the  end  ; General  Thomas,  the  soldier  who,  by  indomitable 
of  May  was  a spectacle  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  tenacity,  saved  the  day  at  Chickamauga  and  dc- 
by  those  who  saw  it  or  did  not  see  it.  It  belonged  stroyed  the  rebel  army  before  Nashville.  But  he 

to  that  series  of  events  for  which  there  is  no  prece-  j was  on  duty  elsewhere. 

dent,  because  there  was  never  before  a continental  | As  the  armies  passed  it  must  have  been  impossi- 
and  triumphant  republic.  Like  every  remarkable  | ble  to  forget — as  in  reading  of  the  spectacle  we 
occurrence  in  these  remarkable  days  of  ours,  the  ; constantly  remember— the  disbanding  of  the  army 
disbanding  of  the  armies  of  the  Eastand  West,  and  of  the  Revolution.  The  soldiers  at  the  review 

their  quiet  absorption  into  the  mass  of  tho  people,  1 are  only  a part  of  the  men  now  in  arms,  yet  they 

ia  a spectacle  which  adds  another  illustration  to  the  1 were  about  two  hundred  thousand.  Since  the  war 
extreme  practicability*  of  a popular  government.  | began  there  have  been  many  more  than  a million  in 
Usually  the  return  of  a victorious  army  is  dreaded  the  armies.  During  the  Revolution,  as  we  learn 
by  its  "country  somewhat  as  its  advance  is  by  the  from  Professor  G.  W.  Greene’s  lately  published  and 
enemy,  and  governments  provide  other  wars  to  em-  I very  interesting  volume  upon  the  Revolution,  there 
ploy  it.  But  our  men  are  citizens  who  have  been  ! were  altogether  in  service  but  231,791  regulars  of 
defending  their  own  rights.  It  is  their  own  gov-  1 the  Continental  army,  and  56,163  of  the  militia; 
ernment  they  have  been  maintaining.  The  en-  j and  the  sufferings  of  that  earlier  army  are  not  to 
deavor  to  represent  the  Government  as  a power  dif- . be  described.  “During  the  first  winter  soldiers 
ferent  from  the  people  and  dangerous  to  their  liber-  j thought  it  hard  that  they  often  had  nothing  to  cook 
ties  has  failed  several  times  during  the  war,  and  | their  food  with  ; but  they  found  before  its  close  that 
will  always  fail  so  long  as  the  broadest  base  of  the  j it  was  harder  still  to  have  nothing  to  cook.  Few 
Government  is  jealously  guarded.  And  nothing  is  Americans  had  ever  known  what  it  was  to  suffer  for 
more  honorable  to  human  nature,  nothing  so  fully  . want  of  clothing;  but  thousands,  as  the  warvrent 
vindicates  the  wisdom  of  our  institutions  and  the  | on,  saw  their  garments  falling  by  piecemeal  from 
faith  which  supports  them,  than  that  during  this  around  them,  till  scarce  a shred  remained  to  cover 
civil  war,  of  which  the  event  seemed  sometimes  their  nakedness.  They  made  long  marches  without 
doubtful,  there  has  not  been  even  the  suspicion  of  j shoes,  staining  the  frozen  ground  with  the  blood 
a desire  upon  the  part  of  any  popular  General  to  from  their  feet.  They  fought  battles  with  guns 
seize  power  or  to  dictate  to  the  authorities.  In-  that  were  hardly  safe  to  bear  a half  charge  of  pow- 
deed,  in  the  only  instance  in  which  such  a whisper  ; der.  They  fought,  or  marched,  or  wrorked  on  in- 
was  breathed  the  suggestion  was  known  to  come  ' trcnchmcnts  all  day,  and  laid  them  down  at  night 
from  the  politicians  who  surrounded  the  General,  ! with  but  one  blanket  to  three  men.” 
and  not  from  himself.  I Mr.  Greene  tells  us  that  the  condition  of  the  offi- 

Thc  review  itself  was,  according  to  all  reports,  a • cers  was  scarcely  better  than  that  of  the  men. 
noble  sight.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which,  | “They  too  had  suffered  cold  and  hunger;  they  too 
often  baffled,  at  last  struck  the  crowning  blow  of  i had  been  compelled  to  do  duty  without  sufficient 


the  war,  and  the  Army  of  the  West,  whose  history 
is  immortal,  poured  through  the  Capital  amidst  the 
shouts  and  exultation  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
and  marched,  with  the  inspiring  clash  and  peal  of 
martial  music,  before  the  President,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-General, and  the  notable  civilians  all  the  day. 
The  Western  army  had  with  them  the  spoils  of  w ar. 
Large  red  roosters  and  fighting-cocks  tied  on  to  the 
backs  of  mules.  Cows,  donkeys,  and  goats  came 
also.  The  army  moved  as  if  Washington  were  but 
a village  upon  the  road  of  its  march  through  Geor- 


clothing;  to  march  and  watch  and  fight  without 
sufficient  food.  We  are  told  of  a dinner  at  which 
no  officer  was  admitted  who  had  a whole  pair  of 
pantaloons,  and  of  all  the  invited  there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  fully  establish  his  claims  to  admission.” 

The  treatment  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution  by 
the  Continental  Congress  was  unworthy  the  fame 
of  that  body  which  Lord  Chatham  so  loftily  praised 
to  Dr.  Franklin.  The  army  was  disbanded  stealthi- 
ly, “as  if  the  nation  wrere  afraid  to  look  their  de- 
liverers in  the  face.  All  through  the  spring  and 


giA  or  the  Carolinas.  The  critical  spectators  thought  summer  of  1783  furloughs  were  granted  freely,  and 
they  observed  that  the  Western  men  w’ere  of  finer  the  ranks  gradually  thinned.  Then  on  the  18th  of 
physique  and  more  entirely  American,  and  the  East-!  October  a final  proclamation  was  issued  fixing  the 


ern  of  a stricter  military  drill.  The  slouched  hat 
was  worn  by  officers  and  men  of  the  West ; the 
French  kepi  by  the  more  showy  Eastern  officers. 
Sherman  himself,  the  hero  of  the  magnificent  cam- 
paign which  the  Richmond  papers  said  was  merely 
the  flight  of  an  arrow  through  the  air — but  which 
literally  pierced  the  rebellion  to  the  heart — was  sa- 
luted with  the  grandest  acclamation.  History  will 
rank  him  with  the  really  great  soldiers.  His  men 
are  very  proud  of  him — how  could  they  help  it? — 
and  if  for  a moment  there  was  wonder  at  bis  arrange- 
ments with  Johnston,  there  is  no  man  now  so  poor 
as  to  doubt  his  sincerity  or  question  his  patriot 
ism. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  if,  with  the  other 


3d  of  November  for  their  absolute  discharge.  On 
the  2d  of  November  Washington  issued  his  final 
orders  to  his  troops  from  Rocky  Hill,  near  Prince- 
ton. On  the  3d  they  were  disbanded.  There  was 
no  formal  leave-taking.  Each  regiment,  each  com- 
pany went  as  it  chose.  Men  who  had  stood  side 
by  side  in  battle,  who  had  shared  the  same  tent  in 
summer,  the  same  hut  in  winter,  parted  never  to 
meet  again.  Some  still  Imd  homes,  and  therefore 
definite  hopes.  But  hundreds  knew  not  whither  to 

go For  a few  days  the  streets  and  taverns  were 

crowded.  For  weeks  soldiers  were  to  be  seen  on 
every  road,  or  lingering  bewildered  about  public 
places,  like  men  who  were  at  a loss  what  to  do  with 
themselves.  There  were  no  ovations  for  them  as 
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they  came  back,  toil-worn  before  their  time,  to  the 
places  which  had  once  known  them  ; no  ringing  of 
bells ; no  eager  opening  of  hospitable  doors.  The 
country  was  tired  of  the  war ; tired  of  the  sound  of 
drum  and  fife;  anxious  to  get  back  to  sowing  and 
reaping,  to  buying  and  selling,  to  town  meetings 
and  general  elections.” 

These  were  the  veterans  of  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious and  important  wars  in  the  progress  of  the 
race.  Yet  the  men  who  were  so  unhandsomely 
suffered  to  depart  from  the  service  were  also  grudg- 
ingly  paid  when  they  were  released.  “ Their  claims 
were  disputed  inch  by  inch.  Money  which  should 
have  been  given  cheerfully  as  a righteous  debt 
was  doled  out  with  a reluctant  hand  as  a degrading 
charity.” 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  this  melancholy  page 
of  the  historian  to  the  newspaper  of  to-day  and  read 
that  the  men  who  have  received  the  jubilant  ovation 
of  the  review  are  not  only  to  be  paid  in  full  and  at 
once,  as  the  most  sacred  of  national  debts,  but  that 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  to  employ 
them  by  preference  in  the  public  offices  for  which 
they  may  bo  fitted,  while  private  persons  will  bear 
in  mind  tbo  same  just  and  generous  purpose.  In- 
deed there  is  no  forgetfulness  of  the  soldiers  to-day. 
The  sense  of  their  vital  service  to  the  country  is 
universal  and  commanding.  They  will  be  honored 
heroes  while  they  live,  and  our  children  shall  be 
proud  that  we  cherished  them. 

It  is  not  easy  even  yet,  although  the  victors  have 
returned  and  are  disbanded,  fully  to  comprehend  that 
the  war  is  over  and  the  country  saved.  But  it  is  so, 
and  the  living  and  the  dead  are  joined  in  a glorious 
remembrance.  How  many  an  eve  must  have  grown 
dim  swimming  in  tears  as  it  gazed  upon  the  splen- 
did pageant,  because  of  the  brave  and  beautiful  who 
had  shared  the  peril  and  the  long,  long  doubt  and 
struggle,  but  not  the  triumph  of  victory  and  return ! 
The  victory  is  won  ; the  country  saved ; but  at  what 
inestimable  cost ! Four  years  ago  Theodore  Win- 
throp  fell  at  Great  Bethel,  on  a summer  morning, 
and  those  who  loved  him  learned  that  war  had  be- 
gun. Three  years  ago  on  a winter  evening  Joseph 
Curtis  sank  dead  from  his  horse  at  Fredericksburg, 
and  Theodore  Turkman  perished  at  Kingston  on  an 
autumn  day.  Two  years  ago  on  a soft  midsummer 
night  Robert  Shaw  fell  on  the  rampart  of  Wagner, 
and  was  “ buried  with  his  niggers.”  Eight  months 
ago  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Charles  Lowell  died 
at  Cedar  Creek  in  the  very  shock  of  victory.  They 
were  five  only,  all  }'oung,  and  they  gave  gladly  for 
us  ail  that  makes  life  dear  and  beautiful.  Yet  how 
many  as  young  and  brave  and  beloved  as  they  have 
died  like  them,  and  like  them  are  remembered  and 
mourned?  They,  too,  let  us  believe,  smile  still 
above  us,  and  bend  over  us  with  serene  joy  in  this 
happy  time.  Let  their  sweet  memory  hallow  our 
jubilee ! Let  us  take  care  that  our  lives  are  wor- 
thy their  glorious  deaths! 


Here  is  one  last  letter  from  the  field: 

“In  Bitov ac,  Soctubidb  Railroad,  April  — , 1865. 

“Dear  East  Chaib, — Welcome  me,  I pray  thee. 

“I  am  not  come  to  show  you  the  last  cantos  of  my  im- 
mortal epic;  nor  to  curse  you  for  not  printing  the  out- 
pourings of  a broken  heart,  done  in  verse  and  addressed  to 
the  ‘Falso  One,*  nor  yet  again  to  upbraid  you  for  publish- 
ing the  poem  of  Toots  on  the  ‘Pleasure  of  Nothing.’  I 
have  no  light  sketches,  nor  heavy  essays;  no  ‘Millinery 
Tales,1  and  no  lame  feet  for  inspection,  save  those  caused 
by  a march  of  twenty  mile?. 

“ Surely  you  will  welcome  me. 


“What  may  my  business  be  with  this  department? 
Listen  and  learn, 

“I  always  had  a very  respectable  opinion  of  yon,  Mr. 
Easy  Chair.  You  appeared  to  me  to  be  a sensible  fellow 
with  a ‘fatal  facility’  for  Rising  a pen ; 1 have  held  to  this 
opinion  through  thick  and  thin  even  when  assured  by  the 
stately  Miss  Julia  Johnstone  that  your  style  was  vulgar, 
and  by  my  airy  little  friend,  Rose  Rosewater,  that  you 
hadn't  a spark  of  sentiment  in  your  great  ugly  soul. 

“Without  coinciding  in  the  opinions  of  either  of  these 
ladies,  I am  bound  to  admit  that  I have  lost,  to  some  de- 
gree, my  respect  for  you. 

“It  happened  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  a.Dw  18C5,  quite 
early  in  the  morning,  probably  before  you  were  up, 

“It  happened  thuswise: 

“ On  the  night  of  April  2d  I was  appointed  officer  of  the 
guard— you  know  what  that  is,  don't  you?  My  regiment 
mode  one  scale  in  Grant’s  anaconda — we  garrisoned  Fort 
Stedman  (why  don’t  the  papers  spell  it  right?). 

“ For  three  days  we  had  lived  in  a shower  of  shot  and 
shell.  ‘ Cannon  to  right  of  us,’  etc.  We  slept  very  little^ 
but  cheering  news  from  all  parts  of  the  lines  kept  us  wake- 
ful and  alert.  At  about  one  o’clock  I saw  a light  Had  I 
been  a New  York  fireman  I should  probably  have  given  the 
alarm.  I am  not  a fireman,  so  I watched  the  blaze  which 
‘slowly  reddened  and  grew  bigger.’  I knew  full  well 
where  it  came  from.  Petersburg  teas  on  fire,  and  the  ene- 
my evacuating  it. 

“ I say,  Easy  Clialr,  were  yon  ever  so  happy  that  you 
looked  solemn,  and  stood  stock-still,  and  lost  yourself  in 
wonder  at  how  you  could  be  so  happy? 

“ Yes  do  you  say  ? Then  let  me  tell  you  you  never  had 
such  good  cause  for  it  as  those  weary  soldiers  who  beheld 
the  fullness  of  the  harvest  the  seed  whereof  they  had  sowed 
nine  months  and  fifteen  days  before. 

“By-and-by  two  mortar-shells,  like  great  fiery  tear- 
drops, fell  into  our  lines,  and  then  all  was  silent 

“I  have  seen  soldiers  laugh  death  in  the  teeth  and  grow 
merry  on  the  battle-field.  But  these  same  men  were  quiet 
now. 

“ White  Hope  and  red  Victory  walked  in  the  shadow 
of  that  April  twilight,  and  we  bent  lowly,  and  held  our 
peace,  and  whispered  not  even  our  heart-beatings  that 
said,  ‘ The  day  of  yonr  salvation  is  come.’ 

“ But  oh ! there  was  another  scene  when  the  sun  rose 
and  we  marched  into  the  town.  When  we  saw  the  old  flag 
floating  on  the  court-house  and  greeting  our  eyes  at  every 
turn  then  we  cheered — hoio  we  cheered  I shall  not  attempt 
to  tell  you — only,  for  your  sake,  I am  glad  it  didn’t  occur 
in  front  of  a certain  building  in  Franklin  Square,  because 
the  concussion  would  have  broken  the  window-panes,  and 
that  plate-glass  is  valuable,  you  know. 

41  ‘The  reliable  gentleman*  informs  me  that  one  man 
threw  his  hat  so  high  that  it  lodged  on  the  spire  of  the 
principal  church. 

*‘And  after  the  first  burst  of  joy  was  over  we  looked 
around  a little  more  calmly.  And  we  saw  pale,  ragged 
children  begging  for  hard-tack,  and  care-worn  women,  pre- 
maturely old,  with  the  great  lines  of  grief  drawn  heavily 
on  their  sorrowful  faces.  Nor  were  these  all.  Here,  there, 
every  where,  we  were  welcomed  by  the  negroes.  They 
stood  on  the  comers  and  sung,  ‘Glory  Hallelujah!’ — they 
bowed  respectfully  and  luughed  boisterously ; and  one  old 
man,  whose  black  face  and  white  head  attracted  my  at- 
tention, raised  his  withered  hand  reverentially  and  said, 

‘ God  be  praised ! dis  am  de  second  coming  of  do  Lord  1* 

“And  while  enjoying  the  glory  of  this  victory  I be- 
thought roe  of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  It  save  what 
newspaper  correspondents  told  them,  and  1 thought  of  you 
as  one  of  them,  and  pitied  you,  and  pity  breeds  contempt, 
and— in  the  language  of  Captain  Jack  Bunsby— ‘ hence.* 
“C." 

The  Easy  Chair  has  received  the  following  note, 
apparently  from  the  conductor  of  whom  he  spoke  in 
the  March  number.  The  note  is  without  date  or 
address : 

“ It  appears  to  me  that  Easy  Clialr  and  ‘ Old  Stock,’  In 
the  March  and  May  numbers  of  Harper**,  do  not  quite  get 

at  the  motives  and  4 smartness*  of  Mr.  C in  informing 

the  conductor  of  an  exchange  of  tickets  between  Mr.  A 
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and  Mr.  B on  the  evening  train  between  Springfield 

and  Boston. 

•*  The  train  is  advertised  as  express  to  reach  Boston  at  a 
certain  hour.  The  time  is  as  short  as  it  is  considered  safe 
to  ran  the  train ; consequently  delays  occasioned  by  letting 
off  passengers  at  way -stations  can  not  be  regained.  Now 

Mr.  C lives  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  knows  (by 

experience)  that  one  additional  stop  to  let  off  a passenger 
costs  him  the  loss  of  the  horse-cars  for  an  hour,  if  not  for 
the  night,  and  he  must  pay  three  or  five  dollars  for  a car- 
riage or  go  to  a hotel  for  the  night.  Mr.  C is  as  anx- 

ious to  reach  his  home  as  the  passenger  from  Albany  is 
to  have  the  train  stopped,  that  he  may  be  with  his  family. 

Mr.  C informs  the  conductor  of  the  trick,  and  the  train 

is  not  stopped.  Mr.  C , whose  ease  is  but  one  of  many 

on  the  train , reaches  the  station  and  his  home  without 
the  loss  of  patience  or  money. 

“Now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  was  It  not  proper,  and  really  an 
act  of  kindness  to  others  and  of  justice  to  himself  in  Mr. 
C , if  he  saw  any  imposition  practiced  on  the  conduct- 

or and  on  the  rights  of  himself  and  his  fellow-passengers, 
to  thwart  the  success  of 4 such  innocent  strategy  V 

“ By  this  view  of  the  affair  it  seems  to  me  that  the  scales 
are  turned,  and  it  was 4 mean*  for  the  pretended  New  York 
passenger  to  delay  the  train  and  to  gain  his  point,  not  only 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  C , but  of  many  others. 

“The  peremptory  order  to  stop  the  train  to  let  off  pas- 
sengers from  New  York  only  regulates  the  whims  and 
small  power  of  the  conductor. 

“ Perhaps,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  if  you  should  happen  on  that 
train  again,  you  may  meet  the  fate  of  the  man  that  struck 
4 Billy  Patterson  ;*  and  if  your  correspondent  had  no  fears 
tliat  the  withdrawal  of  his  patronage  would  be  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  Harper's  Monthly  he  might  be  tempted  to  or- 
der that  not  another  number  be  sent  to  the 

“Cohducto*." 

The  reply  to  such  a statement  is  obvious.  If  the 
time  allotted  for  running  the  train  is  so  short  that 
safety  does  not  permit  the  delay  necessary  to  drop 
a passenger  at  a way  station,  it  is  as  criminal  to 
stop  to  drop  a passenger  from  New  York  as  from 
Albany.  Yet  “Conductor”  says  that  the  whims 
and  small  power  of  the  conductor  are  regulated  by 
a peremptory  order  to  let  off  passengers  from  New 
York  only.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the 
time  does  allow  stoppages,  or  that  any  stoppage 
whatever  is  perilous.  For  if  on  Monday  evening 
the  train  is  not  endangered  by  stopping  to  drop  a 
passenger  from  New  York,  it  can  not  risk  much  on  j 
Tuesday  evening  by  stopping,  let  ns  say  at  the  same  J 
time  and  the  same  place,  to  drop  one  from  Albany. 
Such  a “ peremptory  order”  is  the  height  of  folly,  for 
which,  of  course,  the  conductor  is  not  responsible. 

What  the  fate  of  the  man  who  struck  Billy  Pat- 
terson might  have  been  if  he  had  ever  been  discov- 
ered, we  do  not  know.  But  certainly  “ Conductor” 
ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  Easy  Chair 
for  having  elicited  the  fact  that  the  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  New  York  passengers  is  not  a caprice 
of  the  conductor,  but  is  a regulation  of  the  Company. 

How  the  incident  itself  strikes  others  has  been 
seen  in  one  light  in  the  communication  of  “ Old 
Stock,”  in  the  May  number.  In  the  following  note 
it  may  be  seen  in  another : 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  Easy  Chair: 

44  Your  March  number  contained  a deserved  expoed  of 
an  act  of  meanness  perpetrated  in  a Boston  train,  com- 
pelling a passenger  to  travel  four  miles  in  the  cold,  or  re- 
main away  from  his  family  all  night.  What  sort  of  spirit 
could  his  fellow-passenger  possess  to  derive  pleasure  in  the 
dlsoomfiture  of  a stranger,  inoffensive  to  him,  when  no 
personal  benefit  could  revert  to  himself  or  to  the  Com- 
ptayt 

“The  readers  of  your  May  number  may  bo  hardly  less 
disposed  to  approve  the  apology  of  a defender,  whose  rea- 
soning you  very  properly  condemn,  than  the  conduct  of 
his  client  The  justification  he  assumes  is  that  the  pea- 
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senger  who  tendered  the  exchanged  New  York  ticket  was 
guilty  of  a sort  of  constructive  falsehood,  and  adds,  that  if 
4 Buch  moral  obliquities  are  condoned  by  Easy  Chain  and 
other  censors,  our  few  existing  ideas  of  moral  right  or 
wrong  will  be  obliterated.' 

44  Perhaps  the  actor  and  his  apologist  may  find  in  the 
following  incident,  related  to  me  a few  yean  ago,  a theme 
for  disquisition  on  the  difference  of  moral  duty  and  mean- 
ness conveyed  in  the  story : 

44  On  a stormy  afternoon,  some  yean  ago,  one  of  the 
Sound  steamers,  with  a number  of  Boston  passengers 
grouped  around  the  gangway-plank,  was  about  throwing 
off  her  hawser  to  depart  from  the  pier,  when  a somowhat 
belated  passenger,  leading  a child  of  some  six  yean  old  by 
one  hand,  while  his  opposite  arm  held  an  infant,  rushed 
upon  the  plank  while  it  was  being  drawn  aboard.  By 
some  accident  the  eldest  boylet  go  his  hold  on  bis  father's 
hand,  slipped,  and  fell  over  into  the' rushing  tide  beneath. 
The  parent's  natural  impulse  was  to  jump  iu  after  the 
drowning  one,  to  rescue  him  from  a watery  grave.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  he  lost  to  him ; but  he  held  on  his  other 
arm  the  infant  child.  Instantaneously  reaching  out  his 
child  to  the  group  which  stood  by  the  guard,  he  exclaimed, 
4 Hold  the  baby,  for  God's  sake!  I'm  a good  swimmer, 
and  will  Bave  my  boy — only  take  my  child  till  I come 
back  l'  Not  one  of  the  passengers  stepped  forward  to 
proffer  their  protection,  but  several  to  whom  the  almost 
frantic  father  directly  appealed  turned  aside  and  walked 
off  l The  Innate  promptings  of  their  selfish  natures  sug- 
gested to  their  minds  the  chances  of  being  saddled  with 
a troublesome  responsibility,  if  the  father  lost  his  own  life 
in  trying  to  save  his  drowning  boy's. 

44  The  boy's  life  was  Providentially  saved  by  a passing 
boatman,  and  restored  to  his  relieved  parent's  embrace. 
That  parent's  withering  words  and  looks  dispersed  from 
his  sight  those  selfish  souls  for  the  rest  of  that  trip. 

44  Now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  do  you  believe  that  one  among 
ten  thousand  of  your  readere  could  be  found  who  would 
not  agree  with  me  that  if  the  actor  In  the  Boston  Railroad 
joke,  or  trick,  and  his  defender,  had  been  present  at  the 
steamboat  accident  they  would  also  have  slimmed  the 
4 responsibility  ?*  Respect  f ully, 

44  Kkumen  Rotjghwbinklx." 

The  Easy  Chair  is  of  Mr.  Rougliwrinkle’s  opinion, 
and  he  will  certainly  be  glad  if  the  little  discussion 
which  hia  comment  npon  the  scene  in  the  car  has 
produced,  helps  to  remind  himself  and  other  travel- 
ers that  in  every  company  there  is  some  eye  watch- 
ing and  some  mind  judging,  and  that  if  we  are  self- 
ish and  foolish  our  conduct  does  not  escape  censure, 
whether  it  gets  into  print  or  not. 


The  public  events  of  the  Spring  have  superseded 
in  interest  all  the  lesser  and  local  topics.  The  op- 
era peeped  feebly  after  the  sad  vacation  following 
the  murder,  and  expired.  The  theatres  have  lan- 
guished. The  concerts  have  been  remarkably  few. 
General  Sheridan  shot  like  a meteor  through  the 
city.  General  Sherman  came  and  was  saluted  by 
the  hearts  of  all  true  men.  In  the  opening  of  the 
month  the  anniversary  week  was  celebrated  with 
unusual  vigor,  although  it  is  clear  that  its  import- 
ance is  declining.  The  most  interesting  meeting 
was  that  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
which  discussed  the  question  of  its  dissolution. 
There  was  a final  and  radical  difference  of  opinion, 
and  the  result  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Executive  Committee  who  have  been  really 
the  Society,  and  the  election  of  a new  one.  Mr. 
Garrison,  the  President,  was  the  leader  of  the  dis- 
solving party,  lie  and  his  friends  stepped  out,  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  thought 
the  object  of  the  Society  not  yet  accomplished. 

The  debate  was  very  earnest ; bnt  it  was  evident 
that  the  decision  of  each  side  was  fully  made.  In- 
deed Mr.  Garrison  simply  stated  the  grounds  of  his 
action,  making  no  appeal  nor  argument.  His  po- 
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sition,  in  a word,  was,  that  as  Slavery  was  now 
practically  abolished,  the  further  work  in  regard 
to  the  colored  people  could  be  more  effectively  done 
in  concert  with  the  wThole  country,  which  is  now 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  question.  The  leonine 
Frederick  Douglass,  with  sturdy  eloquence,  assert- 
ed that  there  was  a great  anti-slavery  work  still 
to  do.  That  is  true  ; but  he  seemed  to  forget  that 
the  whole  country  is  now  an  anti-slavery  society. 
Miss  Anna  Dickinson,  with  ringing  tremulous  ap- 
peal, besought  Mr.  Garrison  not  to  surrender  the 
banner  until  God  took  it  from  his  hands  and  told 
him  to  come  up  higher.  She  seemed  to  forget  that 
the  American  people  had  taken  it  out  of  his  hands 
and  told  him  to  come  with  them.  Mr.  Garrison, 
Mr.  Quincy,  Mr.  Gay,  and  others,  of  the  ancient 
leaders  of  the  enterprise,  are  evidently  persuaded 
that  while  it  was  very  wise  in  Columbus,  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  to  cross  the  unknown  Atlantic  in 
a caravel  of  thirty  tons,  it  is  wiser  in  the  passen- 
ger of  to-day  to  take  a steamer  of  a thousand.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  friends  suspect 
the  steamer.  Didn’t  the  caravel  make  the  voyage  ? 
Why,  then,  desert  it  now  ? Perhaps  the  steamer’s 
passengers  will  wish  to  stay  in  port,  to  hug  the 
shore,  to  go  to  the  Gulf,  to  Labrador,  to  Symmes’s 
Hole — who  knows  ? And  here  is  our  little  craft — 
have  any  of  her  crew  the  heart  to  forsake  her? 
Besides,  wo  shipped  for  the  voyage,  and  have  we 
arrived?  Arc  we  not  still  at  sea? 

The  argument  was  adroit,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
reply,  carried  the  majority.  But  it  seemed  to  the 
Easy  Chair  a victory  of  sentiment  merely.  The 
question  will  bo  debated  in  every  aspect,  with  ev- 
ery variety  of  view  and  power  and  eloquence  and 
vitality,  upon  the  great  political  platform  of  the 
country  as  radically  as  upon  that  of  the  Society. 
Not  one  of  its  noblest  orators  may  not  now  say  ev- 
ery where,  and  to  a general  audience,  w'hat  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  the  separate  congre- 
gation of  believers.  Whether  they  will  or  not,  they 
are  merged  in  the  people.  Whether  they  allow  it 
or  not,  their  object  is  that  of  an  undoubted  half,  if 
not  of  a majority,  of  actual  voters  in  the  free  States. 
The  real  and  remote  source  of  the  great  river  that 
we  call  the  Mississippi  may  be  the  head-waters  of 
the  Missouri.  But  that  stream  bv  irresistible  law’s 
blends  its  crystal  current  with  others  apparently  less 
pure,  and  the  whole  mass  sweeps  resistless  onward, 
the  main  artery  of  the  continent  The  clear  rill  of 
moral  feeling  in  this  country  is  now  mingled  with  a 
thousand  passions,  perceptions,  and  interests,  and  the 
whole  moves  on  united,  the  majestic  national  purpose. 


At  the  time  of  our  writing  the  most  conspicuous 
offender  ever  capitally  indicted  in  this  country  sits 
alone  in  a spacious  casemate  of  Fortress  Monroe 
with  only  a Bible  upon  his  table,  and  two  silent 
sentinels  watching  him  by  day  and  night.  Perhaps 
as  he  sits  there  or  paces  the  door  he  remembers  the 
hapless  victims  of  Andersonvillc  and  Belle  Islo,  or 
recalls  the  long  horrors  of  the  war  which  has  smeared 
so  many  lovely  fields  with  blood.  In  the  terrible 
/j[uiet  of  his  prison  does  he  ever  ask  himself  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  dare  such  a grievous  sorrow” 
to  his  country  for  such  a cause?  Does  he  ever 
argue  with  himself  that  even  if  the  theory  of  State 
Sovereignty  were  true,  it  was  not  wise  to  assert 
it  at  such  cost  of  miser}”,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
perpetuating  something  which  must  surpass  any 
conceivable  injustice  of  the  nation  toward  a State  ? 
Has  he  never  learned  that  many  things  may  be 


lawful  which  are  not  expedient,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  most  prolonged  injustice  of  which  legal  re- 
dress is  hopeless  is  a worse  oppression  than  the  rem- 
edy of  civil  war? 

Technically  he  is  a political  prisoner.  As  such 
be  w ill  be  tried.  But  he  is  also  arraigned  before 
the  conscience  and  heart  of  his  faithful  fellow-citi- 
zens as  a moral  criminal  of  the  worst  kind.  Even 
fanatical  candor  can  not  plead  that  he  w as  ignorant 
of  the  systematic  horrors  of  the  Georgia  prisons — 
the  starving,  the  freezing,  the  slow”  reduction  of 
human  beings  to  idiocy  by  exposure,  by  hunger,  by 
contact  with  filth  and  disease.  It  was  intended  to 
weaken  them  into  despair  and  submission,  and  it 
had  that  effect.  It  was  also  intended  to  compel  an 
exchange  of  sound  and  efficient  men  for  his  service, 
and  there  it  failed.  But  the  first  result  was  con- 
stant. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a note  written  in  pencil  from 
the  United  States  military  prison  at  Nashville  by 
an  honest,  industrious,  sober,  patriotic  neighbor  of 
the  Easy  Chair’s,  who  has  been  a faithful  soldier  of 
the  war  from  the  beginning.  He  says  that  be  waa 
captured  before  Petersburg  last  August,  and  was 
sent  from  Richmond  to  Salisbury.  There  he  and 
all  his  comrades — there  w ere  ten  thousand,  in  his 
estimate,  during  the  period  of  his  imprisonment — 
were  starved  and  starved  and  starved.  They  died 
and  died,  and  by  scores  and  hundreds  took  the  oath 
to  the  rebels  and  were  placed  in  their  ranks.  He 
and  a few  others  persisted  as  long  as  he  could.  But 
hunger  and  weakness  and  horror  gradually  did  their 
work  and  he  succumbed.  From  August  until  April 
he  had  suffered  more  than  we  can  imagine,  and  then 
he  yielded.  He  was  put  in  the  rebel  ranks,  and 
arms  placed  in  his  hands  and  those  of  his  compan- 
ions, about  half  an  hour  before  Stoneman  arrived. 
He  did  not  fire  a shot  against  bis  flag — none  of  them 
did — and  they  went  directly  over  to  Stoneman,  but 
as  coming  from  the  rebel  ranks  they  were  held  as 
prisoners. 

This  is  one  case,  sad  enough,  but  with  allevia- 
tions—one  case,  not  the  worst,  but  how  tragical! 
Yet  there  were  thousands  and  thousands  like  him 
w'lto  suffered  all  that  he  suffered,  and  then  consumed 
with  loathsome  diseases,  with  broken  hearts,  with 
reeling  brains,  sank  into  convulsive  agonies  of  death, 
or  laughed  out  in  stark  madness,  or  driveled  slowly 
on  in  idiocy.  And  they  were  young  and  brave  and 
noble  men  who  were  thus  treated.  They  were 
guiltless  of  every  crime,  and  had  done  nothing  but 
defend  their  country.  At  home,  far  away  upon 
Western  prairies,  among  New  England  hills,  upon 
the  shores  of  the  lakes,  along  the  sea-coast,  mo- 
thers and  wives  and  daughters  sickened  with  the 
long  suspense,  the  horrible  suspicion.  Their  hair 
whitened,  their  eyes  grew  dim  with  hopeless  watch- 
ing, their  cheeks  thinned  with  acute  fear,  their 
hearts  broke  also,  and  they  died  amidst  their  ap- 
palled children.  So  awful  a sorrow,  so  terrible  a 
suffering,  both  in  itself  and  in  what  it  occasioned, 
no  history  records.  And  it  was  the  crime  of  this 
man  who  now  sits  alone  with  his  Bible  and  the  silent 
sentinels  in  Fortress  Monroe. 

It  is  vain  to  plead  for  him  as  a political  offender. 
The  war  was  little  compared  with  the  crimes  of 
the  w”ar.  Over  the  graves  of  the  dearly  beloved,  shot 
dead  upon  the  battle-field,  we  can  hear  and  see  that 
political  differences  may  come  to  war.  But  over 
the  Golgotlias  of  Millen  and  Andersonville — over 
the  spots  where  the  pens  stood  in  which  heroic  men 
were  treated  as  beasts  are  never  treated — we  call 
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murder  murder,  and  crime  crime ; and  all  murders 
and  all  crimes  are  less  black  than  these. 

Whatever  the  verdict  of  the  jury  may  be  upon  the 
charge  of  treason — whatever  the  punishment,  if  the 
accused  be  convicted  as  a traitor— however,  in  case 
of  his  execution,  he  may  be  ranked  among  political 
victims,  the  verdict  of  every  generous  heart  and  of 
history  is  sure  against  this  man  as  a criminal  not 
less  than  the  infamous  English  Jeffreys.  Viewed 
merely  as  a political  leader,  his  whole  public  career 
is  unlighted  with  a single  noble  action,  and  his 
speeches  will  be  vainly  searched  for  one  generous 
emotion.  If  his  infamy  in  history  will  be  singular, 
it  will  be  in  every  point  deserved.  The  same  kind 
of  gloomy  odium  that  settles  upon  the  name  of 
James  II.,  but  tenfold  deeper,  as  he  was  infinitely 
more  criminal,  will  gather  and  darken  around  that 
of  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  Academy  Exhibition,  as  we  supposed,  has 
been  constantly  thronged.  The  beautiful  new  build- 
ing, the  convenience  of  access,  and  the  delightful 
spring  weather  have  drawn  multitudes  to  the  corner 
of  the  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street; 
and  it  is  not  only  those  who  climbed  the  steps  who 
thanked  the  artists  and  donors  to  the  Academy. 
Ffc  beneath  the  steps  there  i9  a fountain  running 
by  night  and  day — a beautiful  fountain,  and  full  of 
refreshment.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  the  hint  be 
not  taken,  and  a system  of  such  way-side  blessings 
established  in  the  desert  of  the  city.  The  condition 
of  civilization  is  indicated  in  little  conveniences,  as 
the  perfection  of  an  artist  in  certain  delicate  de- 
tails. 

Of  the  pictures  we  said  something  last  month, 
and  ventured  the  remark  that  the  expression  of  the 
spectator’s  opinion  is  practically  criticism.  The  val- 
ue of  it  will  much  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  opinion  is  expressed.  If  it  be  unkindly,  it  does 
little  good.  It  may  not  be  altogether  useless,  for 
men  are  often  benefited  by  very  rude  knocks ; but 
if  you  say  to  an  artist,  44  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
picture  is  bad  in  drawing  and  in  color,”  and  show 
him  as  well  as  you  cAn  why  you  think  so,  he  can  tell 
from  what  you  say  whether  you  really  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  But  if  you  say  that  44  No. 
3002  is  a horrid  daub,”  he  is  merely  outraged,  and 
your  criticism  can  not  possibly  help  him. 

It  will  be  pleaded  by  Torquemada  that  there  are 
some  pictures  which  reveal  not  only  utter  inanity 
in  themselves,  but  hopelessness  in  the  painter ; and 
that  it  is  surely  not  worth  while  to  say  to  Smouch 
N.  A.,  who  is  now  fifty-nine  years  old,  and  has 
painted  worse  and  worse  from  year  to  year,  that 
his  pictures  are  defective  because  they  are  false, 
and  weak,  and  foolish  in  every  conceivable  detail. 
*'  What  can  be  made  of  Smouch  N.  A.  ?”  asks  Tor- 
quemada. 44  He  positively  drivels  pictures.  It  is 
an  insult  to  the  other  men  to  treat  his  performances 
seriously.”  Then  why  treat  them  at  all?  If  you 
say  44  Smouch,  as  usual,  is  beneath  contempt,”  you 
succeed  in  exasperating  Smouch,  but  that  is  all. 
You  do  not  help  him  or  the  public.  If  the  rural 
friend  and  the  city  lounger  think  Smouch’s  picture 
fine,  they  are  not  undeceived  by  reading  that  it  is 
contemptible.  Or  if  they  think  that  the  newspa- 
per must  of  course  know,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
work  is  contemptible,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that 
any  writer  in  any  newspaper  may  say  the  same 
thing  with  the  meanest  intention  of  any  picture, 
and  so  vent  his  spite  upon  the  painter  by  making 
Rusticus  and  Cockney  regard  the  work  aa  contempt- 


ible ? If  you  stop  to  suggest  how  it  is  false,  you 
help  every  body  concerned. 

Then  what  a difference  of  opinion  about  the  same 
work  prevails  among  us  inexorable  critics.  There 
are  certain  pictures  in  this  exhibition  which  have 
been  most  highly  praised  by  some  of  us,  and  round- 
ly censured  by  others.  We  ail  of  us  gave  more  or 
less  reasons  for  our  faith,  but  it  was  clear  that  some 
of  us  judged  from  a certain  sentiment  suggested — 
others  from  a peculiar  sensitiveness  to  color — others 
from  a knowledge  of  drawing— others  from  pleasure 
in  the  subject — and  others  from  a kindly  feeling  to- 
ward the  artist.  We  all  insist  that  the  artists  must 
stick  to  nature ; but  then  we  all  differ  as  to  wliat 
nature  is,  or  how  far  and  in  what  manner  she  can 
best  be  represented  by  the  limited  mechanical  means 
of  art.  Shall  the  key  be  high  or  low  ? Gerome  is 
a good  painter;  so  is  Page.  Compare  the  white 
linen  drapery  in  44  A Prayer  in  the  Desert”  with  any 
w’hite  linen  drapeiy  in  Page’s  portraits.  Which  Ij 
most  like  nature  ? Which  of  the  tw  o artists  has  the 
sounder  theory  of  the  true  limitations  of  his  means? 

Yet,  with  all  this  difference  of  opinion,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  year’s  criticisms  have  been  better 
and  more  independent  than  those  of  any  previous 
year.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  greater  reality  of 
feeling  developed  by  the  war.  Wo  have  grown 
more  sober,  perhaps,  and  less  patient  of  sheer  arti- 
ficiality. At  least,  let  us  hope  that  some  of  us  havo. 
Certainly  there  has  never  been  such  universal  fault- 
finding as  we  have  had  on  all  sides.  And  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  a proof  of  impartiality. 
The  spirit  of  the  fault-finding,  however,  has  not  been 
admirable.  Indeed,  when  we  have  not  l>cen  roast- 
ing some  hapless  artist,  wo  have  been  scoring  each 
other  over  the  artist’s  back ; and  we  advise  Mes- 
sieurs les  peintrts  not  to  be  too  much  in  favor  with 
any  one  of  us  critics.  The  preference  will  dra# 
the  fire  of  all  the  others.  Approval  creates  at  once 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  the 
painter  and  his  critic,  and  the  enemy  wage  desper- 
ate war  upon  both  or  either.  The  Easy  Chair  con- 
fesses that  he  has  favorites,  but  he  trembles  lest  his 
commendation  should  betray  them.  Yet  if  he  masks 
it,  and  clouds  it,  and  dilutes  it ; if  he  balances  be- 
tween praise  and  censure,  he  beholds  in  imagination 
the  scornful  master  of  the  brush,  and  hears  him 
chanting  the  song  of  the  disdainful  poet  to  his  critic : 

“You  did  late  review  my  lays. 

Rusty  Christopher; 

You  did  mingle  blame  and  praise, 

Fusty  Christopher ; 

I forgave  you  all  the  blame, 

I could  not  forgive  the  praise, 

Musty  Christopher !" 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  way  of  critics  is 
like  that  of  transgressors.  Certainly  it  should  ap- 
pear that  the  criticism  of  paintings  ought  not  to  be 
conducted  with  the  solemnity  of  moral  censure. 
What  good  fellows,  honest,  amiable  men  these  are, 
wits,  too,  and  fathers  of  families,  who  can  not  paint 
a good  picture,  and  who  can  not  even  write  poetry 
at  all ! Why  should  we  take  out  bell,  book,  and 
candle,  and  all  the  solemn  ecclesiastical  parapher- 
nalia, and  fall  to  ponderous  cursing  and  excommu- 
nication, as  his  awful  Holiness  the  Pope  curses  the 
Jews  on  Holy  Saturday?  How  Raskin  fulminates 
against  Claude  Lorraine!  Does  any  body  enjoy 
those  lovely  Arcadian  landscapes  any  less  ? How 
the  fraternity  of  critics  sneered  at  Pre-Raphaelites ! 
Is  the  overpowering  tragedy  of  the  Hngnenot  Lovers 
any  less  tender  and  exquisite  ? 
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Star's  Dnnnw. 

rJ  one  of  the  Datch  churches  in  & rural  village 
on  the  Hudson  a good  old  man  was  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  master  df  ceremonies  at  the  flineral  of  a 
highly-respected  citizen.  As  is  customary'  on  such 
occasions,  he  invited  the  assembled  mourners  to 
view  the  corpse  of  their  departed  friend,  and  in  the 
following  language : 

“All  can  now  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
the  last  remains  of  the  oldest  man  now  living  in 

the  town  of  S . Pass  up  the  broad  aisle  and 

down  the  right-hand  alley.” 


cote  asked  him  to  look  at  his  painting  of  the  angel 
meeting  Balaam  and  his  ass. 

“ How  do  you  like  it?”  said  Northcote. 

“ Vastly,  *’  replied  Fuseli.  * 4 You  are  an  angel 
at  an  ass,  but  an  ass  at  an  angeL” 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  once  inquired  of 
a physician,  “Why  does  the  operation  of  hanging 
kill  a man  ?”  1 4 Because  inspiration  is  checked,  cir- 
culation stopped,  and  blood  suffuses  and  congests 
the  brain.”  “Bosh!”  replied  his  Grace;  “it  is 
because  the  rope  is  not  long  enough  to  let  his  feet 
touch  the  ground.”  i 


The  following  incident  occurred  in  Veonont  on 
the  15th  of  April  last : 

An  ardent  admirer  of  our  late  lamented  Presi- 
dent was  listening  with  the  eager  crowd  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  dispatch  announcing  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln.  Upon  reading  that 44  the  assas- 
sin leaped  from  the  box  on  to  the  stage  and  escaped 
ill  th®  rear  of  the  theatre,”  our  friend  cried  out,  in 
a most  excited  manner,  44  Why  didn’t  they  stop  the 
stage?  the  driver  ought  to  be  arrested  and  shot!” 
Jonathan’s  mind  was  running  on  stage-coaches,  df 
which  he  is  a small  proprietor. 


In  a good  old  town  not  a hundred  miles  from  the 
“Hub  of  the  Universe”  there  lived  an  old  man 
whose  education  had  been  somewhat  neglected  in 
his  youth.  He  was  a member  of  an  Odd  Fellows 
lodge,  and  prided  himself  on  his  deep  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries  of  that  association.  A word  would 
sometimes  occur  in  the  resolutions  or  reports  read 
at  their  meetings  which  would  bo  most  too  deep  for 
“Old  Bill’s”  comprehension,  but  he  would  always 
have  a unique  definition  for  it,  which,  if  not  in- 
structive, would  be  at  least  amusing. 

One  evening  our  friend  was  returning  lh  a medi- 
tative mood  from  a rather  late  session,  when  the 
even  flow  of  his  thoughts  was  interrupted  by  a 
“ brother,  ” who  said, 

“ Brother  F , do  you  know  the  meaning  of 

the  word  archeological,  which  was  used  thU  even- 
ing?” 

44  Archaeological  ? — yes,  of  course  I do.  Archaeo- 
logical is  derived  from  the  twelve  patriarch,  and 
refers  to  the  houses  in  which  they  lived.  These 
were  similar  to  the  lodges  of  the  American  Indians. 
Hence  the  word  means  the  lodges  of  the  patriarchs .” 

Brother  S was  satisfied. 

Editor  Drawer, — The  following  notice  appears 
in  the  columns  of  one  of  our  local  papers : 


Tvotice  to  Dogs. 

A LL  DOGS  within  the  limits  of  the  Town  of  Gold  HD 
will  please  take  notice,  that  by  the  laws  of  said  town 
yon  are  required  to  call  immediately  At  the  Marshal’s  of 
flee  and  obtain  a “tag.”  On  and  after  four  days  fron 
this  date  all  dogs  found  within  said  limits  without  a “ tag' 
will  be  impounded  at  their  own  expense,  and  after  impris 
onment  for  three  days  will  be  shot  until  they  are  dead. 

„ „ Thos.  H.  Johnson,  Marshal 

Gold  Hill,  Net  , April  1, 18*5. 


Strange  to  say,  the  44  dorgs”  have  congregated  in 
large  numbers  near  the  marshal’s  office  since  the 
publication  of  the  above,  seemingly  to  4 4 obtain  a 
4 tag*  ” and  save  further  expense  to  themselves. 

Yours  constantly,  Washoe. 


Fuseli,  a celebrated  painter,  was  very  sarcastic  in 
criticising  the  productions  of  other  artists.  North- 


A colonel  was  complaining  at  an  evening  par- 
ty that,  from  the  ignorance  and  inattention  of  the 
officers,  ho  was  obliged  to  do  the  whole  duty  of  the 
regiment.  Said  he:  44 1 am  my  own  major,  my 
own  captain,  my  own  lieutenant,  my  own  ensign, 
my  own  sergeant,  and—”  44  Your  own  trumpeter,” 
said  a lady  present. 


A Californian  digger  having  become  rich,  de- 
sired a friend  to  purchase  a library  of  books.  Tho 
friend  obeyed,  and  received  a letter  of  thanks  thus 
worded : “lam  obliged  to  you  for  the  paioB  of  your 
selection ; I particularly  admire  a grand  religious 
poem  about  Paradise,  by  a Mr.  Milton,  and  a set  of 
plays  (quite  delightful)  by  a Mr.  Shakspeare.  If 
these  gentlemen  should  write  and  publish  any  thing 
more,  be  sure  aud  send  me  their  new  works.” 

Sam  B— - was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of 
the  California  Legislature.  Sam  was  not  a remark- 
ably brilliant  genius,  though  he  had  his  share  of 
honors  from  his  party.  It  was  during  the  struggle 
in  the  Crimea.  Sam  was  on  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  He  wanted  something  for  the 
committee  to  do.  One  day  he  rose  deliberately  in 
his  place  and,  with  great  gravity,  said : 

44  Mr.  Speaker:  War,  pestilence,  and  famine  are 
the  great  scourges  of  the  human  race.  But  war  is 
the  worst  of  all.  I am  a friend  to  peace,  and  am 
willing  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  settle  diffi- 
culties. I therefore  move  to  refer. the  troubles  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Western  Powers  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  for  prompt  settlement” 

Almost  any  full-grown  man  within  a radius  of 
one  hundred  miles  of  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  and 
almost  any  body  in  California,  has  heard  of  Frank 
Dunn,  a lawyer,  noted  for  his  eccentricities,  of  which 
he  was  legitimately  possessed,  being  a descendant 
of  the  Randolph  family,  and  from  Pocahontas — so  it 
is  said.  Now  Frank  was  on  a certain  occasion  prac- 
ticing before  a justice  in  one  of  the  central  mining 
towns  of  California.  The  justice  ruled  against  Frank 
persistently,  till  Frank,  who  was  never  in  the  most 
amiable  mood,  could  stand  it  no  longer.  In  his 
peculiar  drawl  he  said:  “Yer  Honor’s  a fool!” 
Frank,  on  a second’s  thought,  sought  to  apologiza, 
which  he  did  thus : “ Yor  Honor,  I take  that  back, 
for,  in  the  language  of  a celebrated  poet,  the  truth 
shouldn't  be  spoken  at  all  times.” 

“ In  the  language  of  a celebrated  poet”  was  a fa- 
vorite and  characteristic  expression  of  Franks. 


Once  upon  a time  the  Pi  Utes  were  intent  on 
“lifting  the  hair”  of  their  white  neighbors  in  the 
silver  region  of  the  new  State  of  Nevada.  Rumors 
of  a big  Indian  war  had  gone  across  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, and  much  excitement  ensued.  Every  body  in 
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California  talked  of  giving  aid  to  their  brethren  in 
the  then  Territory,  and  relief  in  some  shape  was 
volunteered  in  many  places  in  the  Golden  State. 

Sam  B called  together  the  brave  boys  of  one  of 

the  frontier  mountain  counties,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  putting  the  murdering  red  skins 
down.  But  few  were  anxious  to  peril  their  lives, 
it  was  found,  on  getting  the  boys  together.  Sara 
arose  with  indignation.  He  expected  better  things, 
he  said,  of  the  men  of  his  county.  He  anticipated 
leading  a gallant  band  to  the  field  of  glory.  But, 
instead,  he  beheld  only  a mere  handful.  u Gentle- 
men,” said  Sam, 44  it’s  no  use  to  send  over  this  mis- 
erable squad.  Nevada  County  ought,  for  her  own 
credit,  to  send  men  enough  to  make  a respectable 
corpse  /” 

Tis  said  two  Judges  who  had  volunteered,  not 
liking  the  ghastly  allusion,  immediately  concluded 
to  take  their  chances  on  the  California  side  of  the 
Sierras. 

A gentleman,  on  hearing  a lady  praise  the  eyes 
of  a certain  minister,  wrote  the  following: 

44 1 can  not  praise  the  doctor’s  eyes, 

I never  saw  his  glance  divine; 

For  when  he  prays  he  shuts  his  eyes. 

And  when  he  preaches  he  shuts  mine.” 

During  the  war  a woman  went  to  a grocer’s  shop, 
and  found  she  was  paying  nearly  double  for  candles, 
so  she  asked  what  was  the  reason  candles  were  so 
dear.  The  grocer  replied,  44  Oh,  it  is  the  war.” 
44  Dear  me !”  said  the  woman,  44  have  they  got  to 
fighting  by  candle-light  1”  j 


Some  years  before  the  war  business  interests  fre- 
quently called  me  to  Virginia.  In  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  situate  in  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the 44  Northern  Neck,”  I have  a recollection  of  an 
ambitious  old  lady  who  nursed  a darling  project  of 
marrying  her  only  daughter  to  a wealthy  farmer  in 
the  adjacent  county.  One  day  the  coveted  son-in- 
law  happening  to  44  drop  in,”  was  prevailed  upon  to 
stay  to  dinner,  which  was  got  up  in  the  old  lady’s 
best  style.  Dessert  coming  on,  the  hostess  begged 
leave  to  pledge  her  guest  in  a glass  of  cider,  then  the 
never-failing  concomitant  of  every  meal.  Whether 
under  the  influence  of  certain  preceding  glasses,  or 
whether  she  was  inspired  by  a sudden  desperate  re- 
solve to  hazard  every  thing,  certain  it  is  that  the 
old  lady,  to  the  general  surprise,  gave  the  follow- 
ing: 

44Here*s  to  yon,  Mr.  Davis!  a long  life  and  a 
merry  one ; a good  wife  and  a pretty  one — and  that’s 
my  Nancy!” 

Nancy  blushed,  and  so  did  Mr.  Davis ; but  he 
took  the  bint,  and  consummated  matters  that  even- 
ing. 


John  Bowers  was  smitten  at  Old  Latham’s— a 
jolly  old  fellow,  blessed  with  two  very  pretty  daugh- 
ters. John  was  as  regular  in  his  visits  as  Sunday 
itself;  but  one  memorable  Sunday,  when  the  house 
was  filled  with  beaux  and  belles,  old  Latham  issued 
forth  to  his  work.  John  followed  him  from  the 
house,  and  began : 

44  Nice  lot  of  hogs,  Mr.  Latham,”  said  John,  by 
way  of  introduction. 

44  Yes — pretty  good  pork,  John,  if  I only  have 
luck,”  said  old  Latham,  who  really  liked  him,  and 
often  scolded  his  daughters  for  the  fun  they  made 
of  him. 


John  was  silent  for  a few  minutes,  but  at  length, 
with  a terribly  unconcerned  look  at  some  wheat- 
stacks  a mile  distant,  he  said,  gaspingly, 

“Mr.  Latham,  I — I— come  courtin’,  Sir.” 

44  Well,  John,”  said  the  old  man,  amused,  “young 
men  will  do  that  nowadays.  I hope  you  are  getting 
on  all  right?” 

44  Yes,  Sir,”  said  John,  taking  courage;  44 and  I 
come  to  ax  you  for  one  o’  your  daughters.” 

44  Oh !”  said  old  Latham,  biting  his  lips,  44  you’ve 
come  to  that  already,  have  you,  John?  Well, 
which  one  is  it,  John  ?” 

44  Oh,  Sir,  as  to  that” — said  poor  John,  with  a 
ludicrous  air  of  serene  sheepishness — 44  as  to  that, 
Sir,  it  don't  make  any  difference ; either  one'U  do , 
Sirr 

Old  Latham  used  to  tell  the  story  afterward,  much 
to  his  pretty  daughters’  discomfiture. 


A unionist  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  writes  to  the 
Drawer: 

During  the  siege  of  this  city  all  the  ladies  were 
hard  at  work  at  one  time  making  bags  to  be  filled 
with  sand.  Sewing-circles,  churches,  and  schools, 
all  lent  a willing  hand.  One  school  for  young  la- 
dies sent  its  share  wi th  patriotic  mottoes.  One  zeal- 
ous young  lady’s  name  can  now  be  seen  as  follows : 
44  God  save  the  South  from  Mary  Brown !” 


It  was  about  the  time  of  Lee’s  surrender,  when 
Richmond,  gold,  and  most  every  thing  else  seemed 
tumbling  downward,  that  a Milwaukee  wag,  who 
had  been  speculating  largely  in  Western  products, 
called  at  a store  in  that  city.  The  druggist  pro- 
posed to  sell  him  one  of  his  specifics,  which  he  rec- 
ommended as  a sure  thing  4 4 to  prevent  hair  from 
falling.”  Our  friend  replied  that  he  thought  his 
hair  might  survive  it;  but  if  the  dealer  had  any 
thing  in  his  shop  that  would  stop  icool  falling,  it 
was  just  the  article  he  had  been  looking  for. 

* 1 

A letter  with  the  following  address  was  received 
by  a soldier  in  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  Sherman's 
Army: 

41  Gang  awft,  my  little  letter, 

To  the  laddie  dear  to  mt; 

Sam  E.  Lyon,  in  the  army, 

Now  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 

Unde  Sam  respects  his  namesake,  and  will  see  that  this 
Is  left  in  the  Thirty-third  Wisconsin,  Captain  Wemple, 
Company  F.” 


The  next  two  come  from  Davenport,  Iowa : 

We  have  a four-year-old  round  our  way  who  has 
some  strange  notions  of  capital  punishment  When 
she  heard  of  the  President’s  death,  she  exclaimed, 
44 1 wish  that  rebel  was  dead — I wish  he  was  hung  1” 
Having  heard  these  two  words  before,  and  not  ex- 
actly understanding  their  meaning,  and  thinking 
perhaps  that  it  was  better  to  add  an  opinion  of  her 
own,  she  said,  44 1 wish  he  was  put  on  top  of  the 
house  and  the  ladder  taken  away !” 


The  following  incident  occurred  in  the  rebel 
prison  on  Rock  Island,  where  the  prisoners  are 
guarded  by  negroes : • A certain  darkey  on  guard, 
seeing  his  old  master,  exclaimed,  44  Hollo,  massa! 
bottom  rail  top !” 


A dozen  years  ago  the  old  firm  of  Bliss,  Merritt, 
and  Co.  were  one  of  the  largest  of  the  New  York 
dry-goods  importers.  Mr.  Wheelock  was  then  a 
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junior  with  them,  and  went  every  season  to  Man- 
chester, to  make  their  English  purchases.  On  the 
voyage  over  the  Atlantic,  at  a critical  season,  when 
the  steamer  was  filled  with  merchants  on  the  same 
errand,  there  was  an  unusual  curiosity  each  to  know' 
what  the  others,  and  particularly  the  leading  houses, 
were  going  to  order — whether  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  No  one  was  more  annoyed  by  this  fish- 
ing and  pumping  than  W.  After  standing  it  near- 
ly the  whole  voyage,  he  dropped  a remark  in  the 
hearing  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  his  pursuers 
that “ of  one  line  he  was  going  to  order  24, 000  pieces” 
This  was  astounding ! In  a few  hours  it  was  known 
over  the  ship.  The  next  question  was,  Of  what  sort 
of  goods  was  he  going  to  order  so  large  a quantity  ? 
As  soon  as  the  seekers  after  knowledge  were  busy 
with  this,  and  watching  their  turns  to  question 
him,  he  quietly  let  it  out — “ Of  common  tape!” 


Mr.  M was  one  of  the  old  merchants  of  New 

York  of  the  kind  that  grow  rich  by  failures.  His 
last  adventure  in  that  line  was  so  fortunate  for  him- 
self and  so  hard  on  his  creditors  that,  after  building 
a sort  of  legal  bomb-proof,  he  retired  from  business 
to  his  wife’s  elegant  residence  on  Tenth  Street.  Ho 
had  always  been  a man  of  polished  manners,  and 
being  now  a gentleman  of  leisure,  in  his  visits  to 
Wail  Street  ho  greeted  his  old  acquaintances  with 
distinguished  and  marked  urbanity.  Among  these 
was  an  old  merchant  of  the  stricter  sort,  to  whom 
these  polite  salutations  were  extremely  distasteful. 
He  finally  became  indignant,  and  one  day  blew  out. 

“ Mr.  M said  he, 4 ‘ you  owe  me $20,000.  You 

are  able  to  pay  it,  and  ought  to  pay  it ; but  if  you 
will  promise  never  to  speak  to  me  again  I will  for- 
give you  the  debt ! ” 4 1 My  dear  Sir,  ” replied  M , 

with  a bow,  44  I would  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  to  you  for  twice  the  money !” 

Frank  W was  well  known  in  his  day  as  one 

of  the  most  elegant  men  in  New  York.  In  his  later 
years,  when  his  tastes  and  luxurious  habits  required 
greater  expenditures  than  his  income  allowed,  he 
was  not  above  accepting,  in  the  way  of  business, 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  tho  men  who  sought 
his  acquaintance.  His  manners  were  impressive, 
and  his  persuasive  powers  irresistible.  In  one  of 

his  needy  seasons  he  fell  in  with  one  1) , whose 

narrow  mind  exhausted  itself  in  employing  his  small 
sums  of  money  at  large  interest  Under  the  fas- 
cination of  his  friend  W he  was  led  to  offer  to 

discount  his  note  for  him.  The  bargain  was  com- 
pleted, and  D , in  exchange  for  his  $500  in  mon- 

ey, held  in  his  hands  a promissory  note  for  $760, 

adorned  with  the  striking  signature  of  W . In 

his  self-satisfaction,  at  parting  D could  not 

withhold  the  remark  that  on  some  future  occasion 
he  might  again  be  happy  to  accommodate  his  friend. 

This  excess  of  confidence  was  too  much  for  W . 

“What!”  said  he,  “do  you  put  any  value  on  such 
pieces  of  paper?  If  you  will  give  me  ten  dollars 
a piece,  I will  sign  as  many  of  them  for  you  as  you 
want !” 


Thb  admirable  sanitary  effects  of  the  Drawer  are 
set  forth  in  a private  letter  from  a private  soldier. 
He  says : “ I could  not  help  thinking  about  your 
Harper's  Magazine . What  lots  of  fun  are  contained 
in  the  Drawer ! As  a general  thing  it  keeps  good- 
natured  soldiers,  as  the  Dutchman  said,  * better  as 
good and  ill-natured  men  can’t  help  but  laugh  and 
learn.  Your  valuable  Drawer  helps  to  keep  our 


nurses  awake,  and  also  causes  the  sick  and  wounded 
to  feel  better  after  taking  a dose  from  the  Drawer. 
One  poor  wounded  man  got  to  laughing  so  long  and 
hard  that  he  was  quite  tired,  and  rested  good  all 
night.  I think  it  does  more  general  good  than  forty 
chaplains,  for  fun  will  enliven  the  down-hearted  and 
bless  the  feeble-minded,  both  soul  and  body.” 


When  we  entered  the  army  (writes  one  of  the 
soldiers)  our  regiment,  including  officers,  was  noted 
for  greenness.  As  is  the  custom,  each  company 
was  brought  out  for  inspection  on  Sunday  mornings. 

On  one  occasion  Captain  M -,  after  getting  his 

company  in  line — armed  with  revolvers,  guns,  and 
sabres — placed  himself  a little  in  front  of  the  com- 
pany. As  the  commanding  officer  approached  he 
addressed  his  company  thus:  “ Now,  boys,  laydown 
your  guns  and  take  out  your  sabres,  for  your  colondl 
wants  to  see  ’em !” 


One  of  our  leading  Western  merchants,  unfortu- 
nately, is  every  year  or  two  led  away  by  the  wiles 
of  King  Bourbon,  and  when  his  periodical  fits  come 
on  is  wont  to  shut  himself  up  in  a room  over  his 
store  “ to  sleep  it  off.”  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  gave  his  partner  special  orders  not  to  allow  any 
one  to  go  into  his  room ; “ but,”  said  be,  hesitating, 
44  if  my  wife  comes  down  you  may  let  her  come  in — 
she's  a particular  fiend  of  mine  /” 


While  the  United  States  ship  Vandalia  was  ly- 
ing at  Amoy,  China,  during  the  winter  of  1855,  por- 
tions of  the  crew  were  allowed  to  go  ashore  on  lib- 
erty, it  being  distinctly  understood  that  they  were 
to  come  off  at  sundown.  Among  the  rest  thus  priv- 
ileged was  one  Tom  "Whelan,  a Celtic  youth  of  de- 
cided festive  and  convivial  tastes,  and  whose  habits 
on  shore  were  none  of  the  steadiest.  Three  days 
elapsed  before  Tommy  again  showed  his  expressive 
phiz  to  his  anxious  shipmates,  and  when  he  did  his 
general  appearance  plainly  indicated  that  he  had 
been  making  the  most  of  his  time.  Upon  his  return 
on  board  he  was,  of  course,  brought  to  4 4 the  mast” 
(the  naval  bar  of  justice),  where  he  was  confronted 
by  that  terror  to  evil-doers,  the  First  Luff. 

44 You  rascal!”  said  the  latter,  with  a stern  and 
threatening  voice,  44  did  I not  tell  you  to  come  back 
to  the  ship  at  sundown  three  days  ago  ?” 

“ Yres,  Sir,”  replied  the  culprit,  in  a meek  and 
penitential  tone,  44 1 know  you  did,  Sir;  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  I have  not  seen  the  sun  rise  or 
set  since  I left  the  ship.” 

No  one  doubted  Tom’s  assertion,  and  he  was  let 
off  with  a slight  punishment. 


Previous  to  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish 
telegraphic  communication  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  frigate  Niagara  took  in 
her  share  of  the  submarine  cable  at  Keyham  dock- 
yard, Devon  port,  England.  While  lying  there  her 
marine  guard  were  stationed  on  the  wharves,  at 
different  points  around  the  ship,  to  prevent  the  crew 
from  taking 44  French  leave and  their  uniforms  of 
light-blue,  in  contrast  with  the  bright  scarlet  of  the 
British  14  lobster-backs,”  attracted  much  attention 
from  II.  B.  M.’s  liege  and  loyal  subjects. 

One  of  our  “Johnny  Marines,”  an  adopted  citi- 
| zen  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  by  the  name  of  Martin, 
wa3  one  day  parading  up  and  down  bis  beat,  when 
a couple  of  artillery  officers  stopped  in  front  of  him, 
and  commenced  criticising  his  dress,  accoutro- 
I ments,  etc. 
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“ Whvt  your  cap  is  just  like  oar  artillerymen’s,” 
remarked  one,  a suckling  lieutenant,  with  an  as- 
tounding development  of  feet  and  sandy  whiskers ; 
at  the  same  time  giving  his  vigorless  and  diminu- 
tive cap  a more  oblique  and  rakish  cant  over  his 
left  ear. 

“It  was  one  once,”  quietly  replied  Martin,  bring- 
ing his  shooting-iron  down  to  the  regulation  position 
of 44  rest.” 

44  Ah,  indeed !”  exclaimed  the  Briton,  with  much 
astonishment.  44  And,  pray,  where  did  the  Ameri- 
can Government  get  it?” 

“General  Jackson  captured  it  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,”  coolly  answered  the  Irish-American, 
shouldering  his  piece,  and  44  stepping  off  with  the 
left  foot,  common  time.” 

The  Niagara,  during  her  sojourn  in  England,  was 
constantly  thronged  with  visitors  from  the  shore, 
who  inspected  her  external  and  internal  arrange- 
ments with  a great  deal  of  curiosity  and  interest, 
asking  all  sort9  of  questions  with  a volubility  and 
pertinacity  second  only  to  that  of  the  genuine  Yan- 
kee. Upon  one  occasion  I happened  to  be  in  the 
sick  bay  (a  part  of  the  ship  portioned  off  for  the  re- 
ception of  those  under  medical  treatment),  and  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a bright-looking  little 
boy,  who  appeared  to  be  on  a tour  of  inspection  on 
his  own  hook.  The  hammocks  and  their  inmates, 
swinging  from  hooks  in  the  beams  overhead,  seemed 
to  excite  his  curiosity  more  than  any  thing  else,  and 
at  length  he  ventured  to  ask  me  how  the  men  man- 
aged to  get  in  them.  For  the  truly  American  fun 
of  quizzing,  I told  him  that  they  placed  them  upon 
the  deck,  and  getting  into  them  there,  hoisted  each 
other  up  in  succession. 

As  quick  as  thought,  however,  he  caught  me  up 
with  the  query,  44  Yes ; but,  tell  me,  who  hoists  the 
last  man  up?” 

He  had  me  there ; and  as  I explained  the  true 
modus  operandi  to  him  I was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  his  question  was  unanswerable. 

Shortly  after  the  English  had  conquered  the 
Dutch  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  an  Indian, 
named  by  the  whites  44  Indian  Will,”  figured  quite 
prominently  in  various  transactions  between  the 
whites  and  Indians  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey.  Will  was  a daring,  athletic  man,  and  often 
showed  marked  shrewdness  in  encounters  with  other 
Indians — for,  from  several  causes,  he  had  excited 
the  ill-will  of  all  of  his  tribe.  They  accused  him  of 
wronging  them  in  land  sales,  of  killing  his  wife, 
and  other  offenses.  One  time  an  Indian  called 
Jacob  by  the  whites,  who  was  well  armed,  surprised 
Will  in  a defenseless  condition,  and  undertook  to 
march  him  prisoner  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Will 
pretended  to  yield  himself  submissively,  but  as  they 
were  marching  along  he  dropped  a step  or  two  be- 
hind, and  suddenly  picked  up  a pine-knot  and  dealt 
his  captor  a speedy  and  fatal  blow  on  the  head. 
When  his  victim  fell,  he  tauntingly  exclaimed, 

44  Look  at  the  sun,  Jacob ; you’ll  never  see  it  rise 
again!” 

To  make  sure  work  of  killing  Will,  four  or  five 
Indians  at  length  started  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  they 
succeeded  in  surprising  him  so  suddenly  that  he  had 
no  chance  for  defense  or  flight.  His  captors  told 
him  they  were  about  to  kill  him,  and  he  must  at 
once  prepare  to  die.  Will  heard  his  doom  with  In- 
dian  stoicism,  and  be  had  only  one  favor  to  ask  be-  , 
fore  he  died,  and  that  was  to  be  allowed  to  take  a i 


I drink  out  of  his  jug  of  liquor,  which  had  just  been 
I filled.  So  small  a favor  the  captors  could  not  re- 
fuse. As  Will’s  jug  was  full,  it  was  only  common 
politeness  to  ask  them  to  drink  too.  Now  if  his 
captors  had  any  weakness  it  was  rum  too,  so  they 
gratefully  accepted  his  invitation.  The  drink  ren- 
dered them  talkative,  and  they  commenced  reason- 
ing with  him  on  the  enormity  of  his  offenses : the 
condemned  man  admitted  the  justness  of  their  re- 
proaches, and  begged  to  be  allowed  another  drink 
to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience ; the  captors  con- 
descendingly joined  him  again — indeed  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  refuse  to  drink  with  a man  so 
soon  to  die.  This  gone  through  with,  they  per- 
suaded Will  to  make  a full  confession  of  his  mis- 
deeds, and  their  magnitude  so  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  captors  that  they  had  to  take  another 
drink  to  enable  them  to  do  their  duty  becomingly — 
indeed  they  took  divers  drinks,  so  overcome  were 
they  by  his  harrowing  tale ; and  then  they  became 
so  unmanned  that  they  had  to  recuperate  by  sleep. 
Then  crafty  Will,  who  had  drank  but  little,  softly 
arose,  found  his  hatchet,  and  dispatched  his  would- 
be  captors. 

To  a traveler  from  New  York  toward  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  we  should  hardly  know 
what  to  recommend  to  take  as  life-preservers  in 
case  of  danger.  But  over  the  same  route,  near  two 
centuries  ago,  the  most  desirable  life-preserver  a 
traveler  could  take  was  declared  to  be  44  a horse 
with  a long  tail”  This  recommendation,  though 
now  apparently  so  ludicrous,  was  then  urged  with 
good  reason.  The  celebrated  Quaker  preacher, 
Richardson,  whose  journal  is  to  be  found  in  the 
home  of  almost  every  intelligent  Quaker,  speaks  of 
many  lives  being  saved  by  the  long  tails  of  horses, 
and  of  many  lives  lost  for  want  of  them ; and  ho 
very  earnestly  warns  travelers  across  New  Jersey 
of  the  danger  in  neglecting  to  take  hones  with 
lengthy  fly-dispersers. 

At  that  time  Philadelphia  was  not  thought  of — 
no  roads  across  New  Jersey;  nothing  but  Indian 
paths  through  the  forests ; the  streams  were  crossed 
by  the  travelers  in  frail  canoes,  and  the  horses  would 
swim  behind  with  a halter  fasfr  to  the  canoe.  The 
canoes  were  liable  to  upset,  and  the  traveler  who 
could  not  swim  could  grasp  the  tail  of  the  horse. 
Nowadays,  perhaps,  travelers  over  the  same  route 
feel  the  most  safe  if  the  iron  horse  has  a long  tail, 
in  the  shape  of  a long  train  of  cars,  and  he  can  get 
into  the  rear  one. 

Just  previous  to  the  last  war  with  England  an 
eccentric  coastinojpptain,  named  Winner,  settled  in 
the  village  of  Gooalufck,  Ocean  County,  New  Jersey. 
Winner  was  then  a man  of  some  means,  owning  a 
vessel  and  other  property ; but  the  fortunes  of  war 
stripped  him  of  every  thing.  One  day  he  was  trav- 
eling some  distance  from  home,  very  depressed  on 
account  of  his  losses.  The  landlord  of  an  inn  where 
he  stopped  asked  him  his  name.  Winner  replied, 

44 1 am  ashamed  to  tell  it,  for  it  is  a great  lie !” 

“Well,  where  are  you  from,  then?”  said  the 
landlord. 

44 1 am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that,  for  it  is  a great 
sight  bigger  lie  than  the  other,”  was  the  reply. 

The  landlord  and  by-standers  began  to  think  him 
drunk  or  crazy,  until  he  explained  himself. 

44  My  name  is  Winner,  but  I am  always  a loser; 
I live  at  a place  called  Goodluck,  but  I never  found 
any  thing  there  but  bad  luckl* 
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After  hearing  a detail  of  his  losses  the  by-stand* 
ere  were  convinced  that,  in  the  unfortunate  skipper’s 
case,  both  names  were  really  big  lies. 


Ix  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  promi- 
nent among  the  three-cornered-hat  divines  of  New 
England  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin, 
Massachusetts.  At  this  time  instrumental  music 
in  churches  was,  by  many,  and  none  the  less  so  by 
the  old  Doctor  himself,  considered  as  among  the 
abominations  of  latter-day  innovations.  Not  so 
thought  the  choir,  mostly  of  the  younger  class,  and 
its  introduction  was  secretly  determined  on,  but 
most  carefully  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  E., 
whose  opposition  was  certain  and  whose  will  was 
absolute.  The  eventful  day  arrived,  the  Doctor 
made  the  customary  introductory  prayer,  read  the 
hymn,  and  immediately  his  ears  were  greeted  with 
the  sacrilegious  sounds  of  the  hautboy,  clarionet, 
and— abomination  of  all  abominations ! — the  scream- 
ing fiddle.  The  second,  or  long  prayer,  followed, 
and,  omitting  the  second  customary  hymn,  then 
followed  the  sermon,  benediction,  etc.  Rapid,  al- 
most, as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  news  of  the  dire 
event  spread  from  house  to  house,  and  long  before 
the  afternoon  services  commenced  there  was  not  a 
vacant  seat  or  standing-place  in  the  house — such 
was  the  anxiety  to  witness  the  result.  As  usual, 
and  apparently  in  nowise  disturbed  by  the  morn- 
ing’s proceedings,  the  Doctor  read  a hymn,  when 
the  leader  of  the  choir  arose  in  his  place  and  an- 
nounced that  “there  would  be  no  singing  this  aft- 
ernoon.” 44  Then,”  said  the  Doctor,  44  there  will  be 
no  preaching ; the  congregation  is  dismissed.”  Not 
till  after  the  old  Doctor’s  soul,  as  is  fondly  believed, 
was  at  rest  in  heaven,  was  the  attempt  repeated  to 
introduce  instrumental  music. 

Lawyer  (now  General)  B , when  early  in 

practice,  had  a student  by  name  of  D . On  ad- 

mission to  the  bar  the  latter  established  himself  in 
a neighboring  city,  eventually  becoming  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  prominent  members  of  the  bar. 
The  former,  now  an  exemplary  teetotaler,  was  ac- 
customed to  crook  his  elbow  a little  too  often  for 
his  reputation  or- his  interest.  Business  often 
brought  the  two  into  professional  conflict,  when 
the  younger  generally  proved  more  than  a match 
for  the  elder.  This  created  a little  uncalled-for 
envy  as  well  as  jealousy,  and  few  if  any  opportuni- 
ties were  lost  by  the  elder  in  his  attempts  at  a side- 
slap  at  the  younger,  who,  commencing  practice 
quite  young,  and  constitutionally  somewhat  diffi- 
dent, was  precise  and  deliberate  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress to  the  Court  and  jury.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  particularly  so,  and  on  taking  his  seat  Lawyer 

B -,  his  opposing  counsel,  sneeringlv  remarked, 

“That  speech  must  have  been  delivered  before  a 
glass.”  44  Better  before  a glass  than  after  one,” 
was  the  quiet  reply.  It  was  the  last  sneering  at- 
tack of  the  senior  upon  the  junior. 

The  grandma  of  a little  four-year-old  had  been 
telling  her  one  day  not  to  say  that  people  lied,  but 
rather  that  they  were  mistaken.  Her  grandma,  to 
amuse  her,  told  her  a bear  story,  which  was  a tough 
one  to  believe.  After  she  had  finished  the  littie 
girl  looked  up  into  her  face  and  exclaimed, 

44  Grandma,  that’s  the  biggest  mistaken  I ever 
heard.”  

Possibly  the  following  reminiscences  of  the  late 


J M , for  many  years  the  leader  of  the  bar 

in  New  Hampshire,  and  one  of  the  most  estimable 
of  men,  may  find  a place  in  the  Drawer,  and  are  at 

its  service.  Between  Mr.  M and  Judge  C 

a feeling  of  intimacy  existed  that  seemed  to  justify 
in  each  a joke  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Among 
the  cases  to  be  tried  in  the  court  over  which  Judge 

C presided  was  one  for  theft.  On  being  called, 

the  prisoner,  aware  that  the  proof  was  too  positive 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  of  conviction,  and  intending 
to  plead  guilty  and  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  Court,  appeared  without  counsel.  In  such 
cases  it  was  customary  for  the  Judge  to  appoint 
counsel,  always  selecting  from  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  Here  was  an  opportunity  too  good 

to  be  lost  for  Judge  C to  wipe  off  at  least  one 

of  the  scores  of  jokes  standing  to  his  debit  in  his 

account  with  Mr.  M * So,  quite  deliberately, 

the  Judge  appointed  him  to  defend  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  M thanked  the  Judge  for  the  compliment 

and  promptly  accepted  the  appointment,  remarking 
that  as  the  case  was  new  to  him  he  should  like  a 
few  minutes’  private  conversation  with  Ills  client. 
44  Certainly,”  replied  the  Judge,  immediately  direct- 
ing the  sheriff  to  conduct  Mr.  M and  the  pris- 

oner to  a private  room.  On  leaving,  the  Judge, 
with  a peculiar  smile  which  Mr.  M well  under- 

stood, expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  give  his 
friend  some  good  advice.  Locking  the  door  of  the 
room  to  which  the  sheriff  had  conducted  them, 

Mr.  M asked  the  prisoner  if  he  was  guilty. 

44  Guilty,”  was  the  frank  reply.  4 4 Do  you  see  the 
woods  yonder?”  “Yes.”  44 Well,  beyond  them 
is  a small  brook,  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
counties;  once  over  that  brook  you  are  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court ; and  if  you  are  as  guilty 
as  you  say  you  are  I advise  you  to  lose  no  time  in 
passing  that  line.”  No  sooner  said  than  done : out 
of  the  opened  window  he  jumped,  and  run  for  dear 
life.  The  Court,  getting  impatient,  sent  the  sher- 
iff for  them.  Returning  without  the  prisoner,  the 

Judge  asked  Mr.  M where  he  was.  44  May  it 

please  your  Honor,”  he  replied,  “ as  we  were  leav- 
ing this  room  for  a private  consultation  you  kindly 
expressed  the  hope  that  I would  give  my  friend  the 
prisoner  some  good  advice ; and  learning  from  him 
that  he  was  guilty,  and  acting  in  accordance  with 
your  suggestion,  I advised  him  to  cut  and  run ; and 
the  last  I saw  of  him  he  was  streaking  it  for  the 
adjoining  county  as  though  the  very  evil  one  was 
after  him.”  The  Judge  concluded  that  he  bad  not 
made  much  progress  in  squaring  accounts. 

During  the  operations  of  General  Sherman  in 
Georgia  we  had  in  the  employ  of  our  office  a one- 
eyed  contraband  by  the  name  of  Will.  At  the  time 
the  charge  was  made  upon  the  enemy’s  works  on 
the  Kenesaw  Mountain  we  were  located  in  rather 
close  proximity  to  the  lines,  and  it  was  not  an  un- 
usual affair  for  a shell  to  pass  over  our  camp.  On 
the  evening  in  question  I came  to  the  door  of  my 
tent  to  watch  the  flashing  of  the  guns  upon  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  After  standing  a few  moments  I 
discovered  Will,  who  had  also  left  his  bed,  stand- 
ing behind  a large  tree,  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
mountain.  As  the  lines  advanced  and  the  shouts 
of  the  contending  parties  mingled  with  the  deaf- 
ening rattle  of  the  musketry  I turned  to  Will  and 
asked,  “What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there?” 
Without  turning  his  eye  from  the  scene  above  he 
answered,  in  a subdued  tone,  44 Don’  know:  guess 
I’d  go  one  eye  on  ’em.” 
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AFTER  THE  WAR. 


TfUt  DtACKSKlTB, 

Not  so,  my  jovial  farmer, 

The  weapons  that  I forge 
No  manly  limbs  shall  sever, 

Draw  no  gore-drops,  cut  no  gorge 


Tnr.  Faumi:*. 

HO ! blacksmith,  are  you  busy  ? 

My  horse  has  cast  a shoe. 
Long  road  have  I to  travel, 

You  must  fit  us  out  anew. 

The  m,tcv*Ktm 

Look  round  my  forge,  good  farmer. 
And  tell  me  wlmt  you  see; 

Am  I busy?  am  I idle? 

Ask  the  anvil  at  ray  knee. 

Tut  Fajzwek. 

I see  around  your  work-shop 
Stark  implements  of  war — 

Can  it  be  that  you  are  forging 
Some  new-born  quarrel  for? 


Sword  Irm  turning  into  plow-share, 
Into  reaping-hook  the  gun, 

Here  nre  bayonets  by  the  bushel — 
Shall  I shoe  your  horse  with  one? 


Or,  if  a broken  fetter 

From  the  South  his  hoof  will  fit, 
Lead  in  yonr  horse-,  good  farmer, 
And  1*11  iron  him  with  it! 


tCntercd  according  to  Act  of  Congm*,  iu  the  year  1865,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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to  a Magazine,  which, 
according  to  the  adver- 
;4%  tisement,  contains  in  it- 
self a library  of  useful 
and  entertaining  knowl- 
4 edge. 

We  stopped  a while 
at  the  foot  of  the  grade 
§r;'  10  v*slt  magnificent 

quartz-mills  of  the  Heal 
8hM’  del  ^ontc  a,‘d  Antelope 

'.£  Mining  Companies,  of 

which  I had  heard  much 
since  mv  arrival  at  Au- 
■Ksy^‘4  ’ rora,  Both  of  these  mills 

HKT'  are  built  hrick  on  the 

same  plan,  nnd  iti  the 
HHBSy'  Gothic  style  of  arehhec- 

ggRj&r  ture.  Nothing  finer  in 

:‘w  point  of  symmetrical 
proportion,  beauty  and 
W Jj&i  finish  of  the  machinery, 

$%£  and  capacity  for  reduc- 

ing ores  by  crushing  and 
amalgamation,  exists  on 
> i | the  eastern  slope  of  the 

■ i,,  Sierras.  These  mills 

were  in  operation  at  the 
; : d!  time  of  our  visit,  hut 

were  not  working  to 
their  full  capacity,  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  a 
sufficiency  of  ore.  I had 
little  expected  to  find  in 
this  out-of-the-way  part 
of  the  world  such  splon- 
i;.V-v  did  monuments  of  enter- 

l ; , prise.  The  Real  del 

Monte  contains  a bat- 
tery of  thirty  stamps; 
thirty-six  Wheeler  pans, 
and  other  machinery  in 
proportion;  the  Ante- 
lope a somewhat  smaller 
;A  number  of  stamps  and 

pans.  Steam  is  the  mo- 
tive power,  and  the  ma- 
chinery works  with  the 
neatness  and  perfection 
of  clock-work.  Of  the 
process  of  amalgamation 
I propose  to  give  an  account  in  some  future  pa- 
per ; nnd  shall  now  be  satisfied  if  I can  give  a 
reasonably  good  view  of  the  mills,  ns  seen  from 
the  point  at  which  the  road  diverges  to  Bodie. 

Passing  several  other  mills,  as  we  proceeded 
up  the  cafton,  one  of  which  was  burned  a few 
days  after,  we  entered  a singularly  wild  and 
rugged  pass  in  the  mountains,  where  it  seemed 
as  if  the  earth  had  been  rent  asunder  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature  for  the  express  purpose  of 
letting  people  through.  The  Judge  was  of 
opinion  that  this  curious  piece  of  engineering 
was  performed  by  the  bursting  through  of  a 
river  or  flood  in  by-gone  times.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  Almaunajau  in  Iceland,  which  was 


met  with  in  the  course  of  my  travels  through 
this  wild  region — refinement  and  intelligence. 
The  cabin  was  a mere  frame  shanty  of  the 
rudest  kind  ; yet  it  was  clean  and  neat ; nicely 
carpeted,  and  prettily  ornamented  with  water- 
colored  sketches,  very  cleverly  executed  by  Mrs. 
Haskell.  The  tables  were  covered  with  books 
and  periodicals,  among  which  I observed  a 
Magazine  that  takes  the  lead  in  civilizing  new 
countries,  but  of  which  special  mention  would 
be  superfluous.  The  readers  of  Harper  will  un- 
derstand, of  course,  that  good  taste,  good  order, 
intelligence,  pretty  children,  and  domestic  hap- 
piness are  the  necessary  consequences,  even  in 
a mountain  cabin,  of  a few  years’  subscription 
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determined  that  I should 
: u sec  every  thing,  my  time 

was  very  fully  occupied. 
In  feet,  it  is  a little  re- 
markable  that  I am  now 
alive  to  tell  the  story  of 
my  adventures.  I pene- 
trated more  shafts  in 
the  earth,  was  dragged 
’ 4 throngh  more  dangerous 

y 9 pits  and  holes  in  wooden 

. ... -v  •'  ' ,.1  (1  buckets,  was  forced  to 

Lj  M&  $ creep  over  more  slippery 

ledges,  rich  in  mineral de- 
W v ' posits,  and  to  climb  up  a 

. greuter  number  of  rickety 

ladders  than  I would  like 
to  undertake  again  for  le«s 
than  a thousand  shares  in 
the  " Empire  Gold  and 
s Silver  MiniogCompanyd' 
>,v  * But  as  I design,  these  pa- 
% pers  rather  for  informa- 
tion than  mmi suin’ nt,  1 
will  state  the  results  of 
ray  observations  in  as  mat- 
ter-of-fact a way  as  it  is 
possible  for  a man  of  mv 
temperament  to  write. 

In  the  undeveloped  con- 
Vp  , u v ?:•  ditionofthc  mines,  which 

ffljgfilgifc  . are  yet  but  partially  open- 

x cd,  much  is  left  to conjcct- 

BraHKfiF  ■ ure;  but  from  the  direc- 

BBHgP* 'k.:  - tion  of  the  various  lodes 

J should  judge  them  to  be 
ramifications  from  some 
great  principal  vein,  or 
gSggP*^..  Veta  Mad  re,  ns  the  Mcxi- 

cans  call  it.  Loose  quartz 
in  disconnec  ted  masses  is 
found  on  the  surface  of 
y . v Vv  the  hill,  w'ithin  the  limits 

pjjjg  assumed  as  belonging  to 

jfegv  ; the  mother  vein ; and  the 

probability  is  a rich  depos- 
it of  mineral  lies  at  the 
point  of  junction,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  from  three 
to  five  hundred  Feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

I descended  several  of  these  shafts  rather  to 
oblige  ray  friend  the  Judge  than  to  satisfy  any 
curiosity  I had  on  the  subject  myself.  This 
thing  of  being  dropped  down  two  hundred  feet 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  wooden  buckets, 
and  hoisted  out  bv  blind  horses  attached  to 
“whims,1*  mny  be  very  amusing  to  read  about, 
but  I have  enjoyed  pleasanter  modes  of  locomo- 
tion. There  was  one  shaft  in  particular  which 
left  an  indelible  impression  upon  my  mind — s< 
much  so  indeed  that  I am  astonished  ever}'  hair 
in  my  head  is  not  quite  gray.  It  was  in  the 
San  Antonio,  a mine  in  which  the  Judge  held 
an  interest  in  connection  with  a worthy  Nor- 
wegian by  the  name  of  Jansen.  Ag  I had  irav. 


that  the  constant  interference,  the  despotic 
sway,  the  exactions  and  caprices  of  the  female 
sex  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated ; and  it  is 
with  a glow'  of  pride  and  triumph  that  I intro- 
duce this  striking  example  of  the  ability  of  man 
to  live  in  a state  of  perfect  exemption  from  all 
these  trials  and  tribulations.  True,  I must  ad* 
mit  that  the  honest  miners  of  Bodie  spent  a 
great  deal  of  their  leisure  time  in  reading  yel- 
low-covered novels  and  writing  love-letters ; but 
that  was  probably  only  a clever  device  to  fortify 
themselves  against  the  insidious  approaches  of 
the  enemy. 

I spent  three  days  at  Bodie,  during  which, 
owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Judge,  who  was 
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eled  in  Norway,  Jansen  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
devotion  to  my  enjoyment — declared  he  would 
go  down  with  me  himself  and  show  me  every 
thing  worth  seeing — even  to  the  lower  level  just 
opened.  While  I was  attempting  to  frame  an 
excuse  the  honest  Norwegian  had  lighted  a 
couple  of  candles,  given  directions  to  one  of  the 
“ boys”  to  look  out  for  the  old  blind  horse  at- 
tached to  the  whim,  and  now  stood  ready  at 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft  to  guide  me  into  the  sub- 
terranean regions.  ' 

“Mr.  Jansen,”  said  I,  looking  with  horror 
at  the  rickety  wooden  bucket  and  the  flimsy 
little  rope  that  was  to  hold  us  suspended  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  earth  and  eternity, 
“is  that  rope  strong?” 

“ Well,  I think  it’s  strong  enough  to  hold  us,” 
replied  Jansen ; “it  carries  a ton  of  ore.  We 
don’t  weigh  a ton,  I guess.” 

“But  the  bucket  looks  fearfully  battered. 
And  who  can  vouch  that  the  old  horse  won’t 
run  away  and  let  us  down  by  the  run  ?” 

“ Oh,  Sir,  he’s  used  to  it.  That  horse  never 
runs.  You  see  he's  fast  asleep  now.  He  sleeps 
all  along  on  the  down  turn.  It’s  the  up  turn 
that  gets  him.” 

“ Mr.  Jansen,”  said  I,  “ all  that  may  be  very 
true ; but  suppose  the  bucket  should  catch  and 
drop  us  out?” 

“Well,  sometimes  it  catches;  but  nobody’s 
been  hurt  bad  yet:  one  man  fell  fifteen  feet 
perpendicular.  He  lit  on  the  top  of  his  head.” 

“ Wasn't  he  killed  ?” 

“ No : he  was  only  stunned  a little.  There 
was  a buzzin’  about  among  his  brains  for  a few 
days  after;  he’s  at  work  down  below  now  as 
well  as  ever.” 

“ Mr.  Jansen,  upon  the  whole  I think  I'd 
rather  go  down  by  the  ladder,  if  it’s  all  the  same 
to  you.” 

“Certainly,  Sir,  suit  yourself ; only  the  lad- 
der's sort  o’  broke  in  spots,  and  you’ll  find  it  a 
tolerably  hard  climb  down ; hows'ever  I’ll  go 
ahead  and  sing  out  when  I come  to  the  bad 
places.” 

With  this  the  Norwegian  disappeared.  I 
looked  down  after  him.  The  shaft  was  about 
four  feet  square ; rough,  black,  and  dismal,  with 
a small  flickering  light,  apparently  a thousand 
feet  below,  making  the  darkness  visible.  It  was 
almost  perpendicular ; the  ladders  stood  against 
the  near  side,  perched  on  ledges  or  hanging 
together  by  means  of  chafed  and  ragged-looking 
ropes.  I regretted  that  I had  not  taken  Jan* 
sen's  advice  and  committed  myself  to  the  buck- 
et; but  it  was  now  too  late.  With  a hurried 
glance  at  the  bright  world  around  me,  a thought 
of  home  and  the  unhappy  condition  of  widows 
and  orphans,  as  a general  thing,  I seized  the 
rungs  of  the  ladder  and  took  the  irrevocable 
dive.  Down  I crept,  rung  after  rung,  ladder 
after  ladder,  in  the  black  darkness,  with  the 
solid  walls  of  rock  pressing  the  air  close  around 
me.  Sometimes  I heard  the  incoherent  mutter- 
ings  of  voices  below,  but  could  make  nothing 
of  them.  Perhaps  Jansen  was  warning  me  of 


breaks  in  the  ladder ; perhaps  his  voice  was 
split  up  by  the  rocks  and  sounded  like  many 
voices ; or  it  might  be  that  there  were  gnomes 
whisking  about  in  the  dark  depths  below.  Down 
and  still  down  I crept ; slower  and  slower,  for  I 
was  getting  tired,  and  I fancied  there  might 
be  poisonous  gases  in  the  air.  When  I had 
reached  to  the  depth  of  a thousand  feet,  as  it 
seemed,  but  about  a hundred  and  forty  as  it 
was  in  reality,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
I was  beginning  to  get  alarmed.  In  truth  I 
was  shaking  like  a man  with  an  ague.  Sup- 
pose I should  become  nervous  and  lose  my  grip 
on  the  ladder?  The  very  idea  was  enough  to 
make  me  shaky.  "There  was  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent of  shaft  underneath;  black,  narrow,  and 
scraggy,  with  a solid  base  of  rock  at  the  bottom. 
I did  not  wonder  that  it  caused  a buzzing  of  the 
brain  to  fall  fifteen  feet  and  light  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  My  brain  was  buzzing  already,  and 
I had  not  fallen  yet.  But  the  prospect  to  that 
effect  was  getting  better  and  better  every  mo- 
ment, for  I was  now  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
had  to  stop  and  cling  around  the  ladder  to  avoid 
falling.  The  longer  I stood  this  way  the  more 
certain  it  became  that  sooner  or  later  I would 
lose  my  presence  of  mind  and  topple  over.  With 
a desperate  effort  I proceeded,  step  after  step, 
^clinging  to  the  frail  wood-work  as  the  drowning 
man  clings  to  a straw,  gasping  for  breath ; the 
cold  sweat  streaming  down  my  face,  and  my 
jaws  chattering  audibly.  The  breaks  in  the 
ladders  were  getting  fearfully  common.  Some- 
times I found  two  rungs  gone,  sometimes  six  or 
seven ; and  then  I had  to  slide  down  by  the 
sides  till  my  feet  found  a resting-place  on  an- 
other rung  or  some  casual  ledge  of  rock.  To 
Jansen,  or  the  miners  who  worked  down  in  the 
shaft  every  day,  all  this  of  course  was  mere 
pastime.  They  knew  every  break  and  resting- 
place  ; and  besides,  familiarity  with  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  danger  blunts  the  sense  of  it.  I am 
confident  I could  make  the  same  trip  again 
without  experiencing  any  unpleasant  sensation. 
By  good  fortune  I at  length  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  where  I found  my  Norwegian  friend 
and  some  three  or  four  workmen  quietly  await- 
ing my  arrival.  A bucket  of  ore,  containing 
some  five  or  six  hundred  pounds,  was  ready  to 
be  hoisted  up.  It  was  very  nice-looking  ore, 
and  very  rich  ore,  as  Jansen  assured  me ; but 
what  did  I care  about  ore  till  I got  the  breath 
back  again  into  my  body  ? 

“Stand  from  under,  Sir!”  said  Jansen,  dodg- 
ing into  a hole  in  the  rocks ; “ a chunk  of  ore 
might  fall  out,  or  the  bucket  might  give  way.” 

Stand  from  under?  Where  in  the  name  of 
sense  was  a man  to  stand  in  such  a hole  as  this, 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  at  the  base,  with 
a few  dark  chasms  in  the  neighborhood  through 
which  it  was  quite  possible  to  be  precipitated 
into  the  infernal  regions.  However,  I stood  as 
close  to  the  wall  as  it  was  possible  without  back- 
ing clean  into  it.  The  bucket  of  ore  having 
gone  up  out  of  sight,  I was  now  introduced  to 
the  ledge  upon  which  the  men  were  at  work.  It 
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Pleasant,  If  not  picturesque,  to  be  hanging  by 
two  hands  and  one  leg  to  a ladder,  squirming 
about  in  search  of  a foothold,  while  somebody 
below  was  setting  fire  to  a fuse  with  the  design, 
no  doubt,  of  blowing  up  the  entire  premises ! 

“Mr.  Jansen, "said  I,  in  a voice  of  unnatural 
calmness,  while  the  big  drops  of  agony  stood  on 
my  brow,  “there's  no  difficulty  in  saying  ‘Come 
on,  Sir!’  but  to  do  it  without  an  inch  more  of 
ladder  or  any  thing  else  that  I can  see,  requires 
both  time  and  reflection.  How  far  do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  drop?" 

“ Oh,  don't  you  let  go,  Sir ! Just  hang  on 
to  that  rope  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and 
let  yourself  down.” 

I hung  on  as  directed,  and  let  myself  down. 
It  was  plain  sailing  enough  to  one  who  knew 
the  chart.  The  ladder,  it  seemed,  had  been 
broken  by  a blast  of  rocks ; and  now  there  was 
to  be  another  blast.  We  retired  into  a con- 
venient hole  about  ten  or  a dozen  paces  from 
the  dep^pit  of  Hazard’s  powder.  The  blast  went 
off  with  a dead  reverberation,  causing  a coiv 
cussion  in  the  air  that  affected  one  like  a riock 
of  galvanism  ; and  then  there  was  a diabolical 
smell  of  brimstone.  Jansen  was  charmed  at 
the  result.  A mass  of  the  ledge  was  burst  clean 
open.  He  grasped  up  the  blackened  fragments 
of  quartz,  licked  them  with  his  tongtfe,  held 
them  to  the  candle,  and  constantly  exclaimed  : 
“ There ! Sir,  there ! Isn’t  it  beautiful  ? Did 
you  ever  see  any  thing  like  it  ? — pure  gold  al- 
most— here  it  is ! — don’t  you  see  it  ?” 

I suppose  I saw  it ; at  all  events  I put  some 
specimens  in  my  pocket,  and  saw  them  after- 
ward out  in  the  pure  sunlight,  where  the  smoke 
was  not  so  dense ; and  it  is  due  to  the  great 
cause  of  truth  to  say  the  gold  was  there  in  glit- 
tering specks,  as  if  shaken  over  it  from  a pep- 
per-box. 

Having  concluded  my  examination  of  the 
mine,  I took  the  bucket  as  a medium  of  exit, 
being  fully  satisfied  with  the  ladders.  About 
half-way  up  the  shaft  the  iron  swing  or  handle 
to  which  the  rope  was  attached  caught  in  one 
of  the  ladders.  The  rope  stretched.  I felt  it 
harden  and  grow  thin  in  my  hands.  The  bucket 
began  to  tip  over.  It  was  pitch  dark  all  around. 
Jansen  was  far  below,  coming  up  the  ladder. 
Something  seemed  to  be  creaking,  cracking,  of 
giving  way.  I felt  the  rough,  heavy  sides  of  the 
bucket  press  against  my  legs.  A terrible  appre- 
hension seized  me  that  the  gear  was  tangled  and 
would  presently  snap.  In  the  pitchy  darkness 
and  the  confusion  of  the  moment  I could  not 
conjecture  what  was  the  matter.  I darted  out 
my  hands,  seized  the  ladder,  and  jerking  my- 
self high  out  of  the  bucket,  clambered  up  with 
the  agility  of  an  acrobat.  Relieved  of  my 
weight,  the  iron  catch  swung  loose,  and  up 
came  the  bucket  banging  and  thundering  after 
me  with  a velocity  that  was  perfectly  frightful. 
Never  was  there  such  a subterranean  chase,  I 
verily  believe,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
To  stop  a single  moment  would  be  certain  de- 
struction ; for  the  bucket  was  large,  heavy,  and 


massively  bound  with  iron ; and  the  space  in 
the  shaft  was  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  its  pass- 
ing without  crushing  me  fiat  against  the  ladder. 

But  such  a chase  could  not  last  long.  I felt 
my  strength  give  way  at  every  lift  The  dis- 
tance out  was  too  great  to  admit  the  hope  of  es- 
cape by  climbing.  My  only  chance  was  to  seize 
the  rope  above  the  bucket  and  hang  on  to  it. 
This  I did.  It  was  a lucky  thought— one  of 
those  thoughts  that  sometimes  flash  upon  the 
mind  like  inspiration  in  a moment  of  peril.  A 
few  more  revolutions  of  the  whim  brought  me 
bo  near  the  surface  that  I could  see  the  bucket 
only  a few  yards  below  my  feet.  The  noise  of 
the  rope  over  the  block  above  reminded  me  that 
I had  better  slip  down  a little  to  save  my  hands, 
which  I did  in  good  style,  and  was  presently 
landed  on  the  upper  crust  of  the  earth,  all  safe 
and  sound,  though  somewhat  dazzled  by  the 
light  and  rattled  by  my  subterranean  experi- 
ences. 

It  was  not  long  before  Jansen  came  up,  look- 
ing as  cool  as  a cucumber.  He  blew  out  the 
candle,  and  remarked  to  the  men  generally, 
“ Boys,  they’ve  struck  it  rich  in  the  new  drift! 
We  must  pitch  into  it  to-morrow  1" 

After  my  pleasant  little  adventure  in  the  “San 
Antonio”  I took  the  down  track  over  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  bluff,  with  my  pockets — so  to 
speak — full  of  rocks,  which  I caused  to  be  pound- 
ed up  in  a mortar  and  washed  out  at  one  of  the 
springs  in  the  valley.  The  “ San  Antonio”  is 
on  the  same  ledge  with  the  “New  Mexico," 
one  of  the  Empire  Company’s  mines.  My  speci- 
mens were  obtained  at  a depth  of  175  and  215 
feet.  I had  some  doubt  as  to  their  value  until 
I saw  the  result  of  the  washing  process,  which 
settled  the  matter  satisfactorily.  There  was  as 
nice  a little  deposit  of  pure  gold  in  the  bottom 
of  the  horn  as  ever  I saw  taken  at  random  from 
any  mine  in  California,  Washoe,  or  Arizona. 
The  quartz  at  this  depth  is  decomposed,  and 
runs  in  thin  layers,  between  which,  adhering  to 
the  surface,  the  gold  is  found.  Silver  exists  in 
the  bluish  veins  which  permeate  the  quartz,  but 
is  not  found  in  such  abundance  as  the  gold. 
The  bullion  rates  at  about  ten  dollars  to  the 
ounce.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  ores  in  any  of  the  lodes  ex- 
tending through  Bodie  Bluff.  I subsequently 
explored  most  of  them,  as  far  as  they  were  ex- 
cavated, and  made  several  tests,  which  produced 
a similar  show  of  gold.  Judging  by  actual  re- 
sults derived  from  the  working  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  tons  in  the  Aurora  Mills,  where 
the  waste  was  evidently  great,  it  would  be  safe 
to  estimate  the  average  yield  at  from  thirty-five 
to  forty-five  dollars  per  ton ; though  I am  in- 
formed that  during  the  past  fall  and  winter  the 
yield  was  sixty  dollars  and  upward.  With  in- 
creased care  and  a more  perfect  system  of  re- 
duction it  is  not  improbable  a higher  yield  could 
be  obtained. 

For  speculative  purposes  this  is  low;  but 
there  is  a satisfaction  to  stockholders  in  know- 
ing exactly  what  they  possess,  and  upon  what 
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basis  to  found  their 
calculations  of  fu- 
ture profit.  The 
best  paying  mines 
on  this  coast  are 
those  that  yield  a 
moderate  average. 

This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Nevada  and 
Grass  Valley,  Cali* 
forma,  which  now, 
after  having,  as  it 
was  thought,  been 
worked  out,  yield 
better  average  re- 
sults than  they  eve? 
did  before.  I speak 
of  the  quartz  ledges, 
of  course,  not  of 
the  placer  diggings. 

The  Real  del  Monte 
in  Mexico,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  of  Baron  Humboldt  and 
Air.  Ward,  yielded  for  a series  of  years,  during 
a period  of  high  prosperity,  an  average  of  fifty- 
two  dollars  to  the  ton.  It  is  the  certainty  and 
abundance  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  fact!, 
ity  with  which  the  ore  is  obtained,  that  consti- 
tute the  true  criterion  of  excellence  and  give 
permanent  value  to  the  mine. 

The  history  of  some  of  the  Washoo  mines, 
which  have  yielded  extraordinary  results  under 
a heavy  pressure  of  expense  and  labor,  and 
which  are  now  suffering  a depression  resulting 
from  exhaustion  of  the  upper  strata,  presents  the 
most  striking  examples  of  tills  fart.  Had  the 
inferior  ores  been  properly  economized,  and  the 
mines  worked  with  a view  to  the  future,  stock- 
holders in  these  mines  would  now  have  no  cause 
to  regret  their  investments.  I do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  advancing  the  idea  that  the 
Comstock  ledge  ia  exhausted  or  likely  to  be; 
for  I have  always  regarded  it,  and  do  still,  as 
the  richest  silver  lode  yet  discovered,  in  our  min- 
eral territories.  But  I think  the  world  can  pre- 
sent no  such  example  os  we  find  in  the  history 
of  that  ledge,  of  mismanagement,  extravagance, 
and  fraud.  It  would  almost  seem,  indeed,  as 
if  the  American  people,  owing  to  some  inherent 
characteristic — an  impatient,  speculative,  prodi- 
gal spirit,  perhaps — were  incapable  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  mining  upon  any  principle  of 
reason,  honesty,  or  common  sense.  Why  is  it, 
otherwise,  that,  with  the  richest  mines  in  the 
world — with  untiring  enterprise,  inventive  gen- 
ius of  the  highest  order,  a larger  average  of  in- 
telligence then  any  other  people  possess,  we  have 
never  yet  made  mining  a permanently  profitable 
business  to  all  concerned  ? The  truth  is,  we 
are  too  impatient  and  too  exacting,  and  expect 
to  make  fortunes  as  we  live — bv  telegraphic 
speed.  We  must  tear  out  the  entrails  of  the 
earth  by  novel  and  expeditious  applications  of 
steam,  and  turn  our  capital  by  galvanic  specu- 
lations, or  give  it  up  in  disgust. 
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Now  it  is  a well  demonstrated  fact  that  the 
best  paying  mines  are  not  those  which  yield  the 
richest  specimens  of  ores.  The  silver  lodes  on 
Reese  River  have  yielded  higher  results,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  than  those  of  Washoe,  yet  then 
is  nothing  there  that  can  bear  comparison  with 
the  Comstock. 

The  Allison  Ranch,  in  California.  I hare  been 
informed,  has  made  its  largest  annual  profits  on 
ores  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  dollar*  to  the 
ton  ; and  it  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  prin- 
cipal mines  in  Mariposa  could  be  depended  upon 
for  a sufficiency  of  ores  worth  ten  dollars  a ton 
to  keep  the  mills  in  active  operation  the  results 
would  be  satisfactory. 

Specimen  ores  that  assay  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  dollars  per  ton  can  he  ob- 
tained from  almost  any  quartz  ledge  in  Neruda. 
No  reliable  calculation  can  be  based  upon  these 
exceptional  proofs  of  value.  Every  thing  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  and  definite  character 
of  the  veins  and  the  equable  diffusion  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  difficulty  in  most  case* 
where  these  rich  pockets  exist  is,  that  they  arc 
isolated,  or  only  to  be  found  at  remote  intervals. 
It  usually  costs  more  to  get  at  them  than  they 
are  worth. 

In  justice  to  the  Rodie  mines,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  at  least  free  from  this  ob- 
jection. Nono  of  the  ores  are  especially  rich, 
but  the  precious  metals  are  diffused  throughout 
the  veins  with  great  regularity.  I made  a cal- 
culation of  the  results  that  ought  to  be  obtained 
from  one  thousand  tons  of  ore  taken  from  one 
of  these  lodes,  assuming  the  nsual  cubic  meas- 
urement, and  found  that  it  tallied  exactly  with 
the  yield  as  subsequently  obtained. 

There  are  several  companies  engaged  in  work- 
ing the  principal  veins  that  extend  through  Bodi< 
Bluff.  Among  these  the  largest  interests  are 
held  hv  the  u Empire  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 
Company  of  New  York,"  whose  possessions  com- 
mence at  the  face  of  the  Bluff  and  run  a thou- 
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Still  I should 


[ be  w quesitiern  qn  that  pptni 
;l>e  very  sorry  to  moke  oxiy  statement  \v high 
JdtoJgki  mUTfoud  paidm  ifktl  ;t#  bo  borne 
I ib  'this-  fuPttr^v  Tbo  expefi<m*$  if  Nbridu 

: i *Lfid  CalUbiiiia,  so  far,  14*  abb**#  ttrui  nu  hq- 
imm  foresight  o&e  the  earth  and  tell 

with,  eerifl'inty  what  lies  w/thin  iek  hkiibm  ■*#*■. 
cesser  .Qtfolagt&il  *£kmee  ha$  bee«  so  often  &t; 
fithU  th»t  tnerc.  raiv-pniog  (rom  ?iich  data  iw  m 
cmieftf hed  tourist  like  myself  can.  pick  ftp  in  the 
af  Kk  travels  can  scarify  be  entitled  «y 
grenfcer  wtdghu  Tb*  fa nt,  TmWevgr,  that  most 
of  ill t*  leading  mines  in  Virginia  City,  fitter  a 
und  d^n^Btoo.  are  now  striking 
hi  *v  tfapth  of  four  hundred  feet  and 
w^hW.  >oem  to  angnr  favorably  m re- 
I gmd  l&ut  j u-her  »enti  js4^ s in  the  Territory- 

1 to  the  p^y4‘  of-  my  ri^n  Sopm^abe*} 

; the  ere*  lak'-o  tfika  thh  to 

: i#  ^epehsa  of  eight  dcdi&r*  per  txm  fnr  liuolirt^ 

J und  twenty  dollars  a 'ton  for  working  at  tbo 
Aurora  Miffe::  Yet  with  these;  henry  deduo* 


W^W«  oV  m%  ttooui  atwnji, 

.strict!}  defined,  xnd  uo  litigation  has  yet  taJcMi  riemx*  tied  the  additional  trf  InWr  tft  tfte 
pfeee;  or  k likely  to  occur,  inasmuch  as*  the  mines*  private  parfiee  made  handsome  profits 
claims  of  each  Company  arcdlfciy  aarvayed  ami  by  working  the  miner  ntnJer  contract  and  bar- 
recorded,  the  boundaries  necr\nU*?ly  laid  down,  .nig  the  ores  rartmred  mi  ilmr  own  account, 
and  ayery-  precaution  • taken  t»>  present  those  l?t  Riliiitiun  to  mo  quatfa  ledges  itimr  are 
pontciriion*  which  hato  ptyred  the  rum  of  m placer  digging  in  site  Hodi’e  range,.-.  which-  hare 
many  rich  mineral  district*  m NaVAd/w  yielded,  ilonng  onprinry  -^eusofts  of  min  as  high 

Tho  *•  *5«.Hlh>  Bunker  and  High  Teak  Tiiumd  as  sixteen  to  twenty  dollar*  a day  io  the  bawd, 
and  Mirrti'%  hhUnpany5*  hold  tho  principal  udnes  In  fact, ’.the  “ color  of  p(tM/4  ns  lie  mim**  say* 
adjoining  those  tjf  ihv  Emptr*.  The  character  1 cun  be  obtAined  front  the  mtCtn&  dirt  taken  ar 
of  the  veins  ^nd  tjnality  of  rim  ores  owned  by  ] tsndom  from  any  part  of  the  bilb  : These  dig* 
•this  Company  are.  ^ordJally  the  same  item  ; «o  far  n n known,  h.viond:  over.  a»  An^  ^f 
already  described,  showing*  n direct  rontiomo  ; several  mi}c§;  ;tnd  ran  ««>t-  ««U  ifo  :»■  pew 
lion  of  the  judges  from  .the  Jlrst  ^nqt  ».t  wlubh;  j;  nia'nent  .sw  id  sUtKy/ieo&  cap04ti  U 
they  en>p.  one.  2 mado  a snlrtormuean  tour  Htodneod^  t«  etvppfy-  wmer  from  tho  A*Ij«iTcnt ■ vaB 
through  rite  Bodie  Hunker  aftA  Coitsolidited  ! by  of  CoUrnivvood  Crock*  ♦ 

Minas  Monging  thi^  Company,  and  vras  very  In  respect  to  the  orriele  <>f  proTisions,  the 
faroraldv  impressed  by  the  genxirui  indicaibmn  praximity  t>f  the  Big  hUwlows,  .Mono  Eake. 
pf  ■■perro^nenej:  mid  mineral  wealth.  Three  and  Walkeris  Yjtllcr,  when?  i*egetahb  pmdiietft. 
thouaxod  too*  pt  the  ore*  from  the  tionkcrr  of  hll  kind^  tiro  «my :.  Abimtlktitiy : jmiseti,  .'fe  a 
taken  ont  on  Goutraet  by  a Mr.  Ltiffkirt,  yielded  grijnt  acfvnntnge  to  this  district.  Until  whbix 
aq  urofugc  of  $42  to  the. ton,  and  paid  him  a & year  or  two  inhmrs  huflbDd  much  from  the 
handsome!  profit  upon  hb  contract. 

In  all  the  mines  which  i xisited  wkbht  the  hut  during  the  past  summer  the  supply 

limits  of  .Bndte. Bluff  i •ftmnd, .-the  ypfya '‘‘aff  .-. ;. _been  quite  t^ntd  hr  the  demitnd.  Famta 

uniform  tlricJuiraMt—that  is  to  ^aiying  frofi\  arv  fc^sing  hxufied  and  euitiVatedin  till  tha  ad- 
two  to  five  feet  io  gold  and  criim  bearing  qttortt,  jAcest  YaOoyii,  where  » he  ahitnde  U not  t*K* 
with  clear  and  welUdbflned  wall^  Jfhd  cjssin^.  for  agwultunai  paqm^i  hud  lld>  fband 

The  work  lfon§  hpoji  8iem  is  <>f  iv  mda  fho  dnfc&'flmugh  apf«ratH)y  Jiawnt  «V 
and  imperfei  d>HnM;tcry  ite  Wt  '.o^ibc^dtsr^  traprdmanly  rich,  oyrjng  m dejiosit^  if 
in2  beenupfiarently  to  get  & much  out  of  tberu  ihg  mutier  from  tho  surrounding  mountain*, 
with  as  little  expense  tw ' fK^atbbt ' nnd' 'ivithoui  Of  every  Hong  which  has  u tendency  to 

regard  to  the  pormanunt  deyetoptrieht  pf  fiir>  I the  eo^t  of  U>ing  most  reduce;  the  cost , 

utinag.  T esttfcuvily  jmpi^sod  yriih  ike  Uf  mbmg  tn  tin,«  rfumuy~-4  very  important 
fact  thst;  there  np|)<Htte»1  ^ 1h?  of  tl«^  ' Np  rich,  ban 

Babtfirmoeun  <v  horBesfr>  which  mimTrs  titui  Wr\&  proHtaMf  ah^  pyeoUdengib  of 

stubborn-  tty  nmvo  and  #»>  diilbtiU  to  get  ovierpr  J rime  where  the  ivn^  for  orditiATy  are 

under.  Each  vein  .retains  its  distmeUVil  char-  four  dollars  >i  day.  Ores  ivorih  fifteen  tt>  t weu* 
aetut  all  the  way  us  far  us  <he  «xea\"arions  ex-  : tf.  dollum  & ton  are  necessarily  cast  aside,  aud 
tenti.  The  best  opes  have  been  taken  onfc  at  a ; only  mch  m yield  over  tliiity  or  forty  dollars 
dhptH^  of  djt ^ htmdred  iand  seViiqty^liv^  f^et  xnd  ! citn  be  made  to  pay.  There  is  always  more 
upward*  If  theunM^^^  .poor  orcin  every  mining  district;  than  rich  i 

of  the  Jedge&  lit  r,h«{  dep^  nun  be  regarded  as  ; henpc  the  pw?pimdorance  of  tveailh  ia  lost  where 
an  .indication  of  permanency  I think  there  can  the  interior  ores  can  not  be  rntule  avail, *hle. 
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The  period  is  pot  very  distant  when  the  otee 
now  discarded  will  be  the  source  of  permanent 
wealth  in  Nevada. 


It  is  to  % general  redaction  men ; a boarding-hoiree  in  already  established; 
of  expenses,  and  not  to  the  discovery  of  richer  lots  and  street*  are  kid  out  by  mourn  of  stakes  ; 
Iciids,  that  we  must  look  lot  that  high  state  of  new  hcm&es  are  jpan^itvg  Tip  in  irven  dtreciJon, 
prosperity  which  f think,  despite  all  the  Josses  and  speculation  in  reaiefttnfn  it.  quite  the  laffhkm. 
and  drawbacks  which  have  attended  the  invest-  It  was  amusing  xo  witness  the.  ^nihuxi&sm  with 
meut  of  capital  ia  Nevada,  is  the  ultimate  ties-  which  the  s'itixens  went  into  the  hiwiness  of 
tiny  of  that  region.  trading  My  Groups  of  speculator?  were 

Whether  or  not  the  BvihT  tnines  will  be  constantly  engaged  m examining  choice  loca- 
worked  profitably  m.»  w^- rpry  tioh^  wnd  descanting  upon  riig  hriilkm  future 
much  updo  the  j?ystdtn  -of  operntibitii  intr^dhccd  of  ihge mbryo  tjify.  A:ps0i  #f  boots*  l pn'ppwe, 
by  ilui  a general  u\U*r  iargvycuio-  would  have  $w2CtM"ed  the  right  to  a inks  ably  good 

panic*  in  ihe.  working  of  lot:  hut  having  only  one. pain  and  that,  pretty 

minus ;tinta. Amali  parties,  ami  private;  ittdivri da-  welt  wofn.  I did  pot  *entmo  .upon  ah  Invest- 
als.  The  this  may  b£  found  Ui  the  meat,  gome  e?  the  ciiy  digrriiiirieg,  however, 

fact  that  mining,  like  any  other  business,  nv  duly  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  haring 
quires  judicious  and  economical  management,  n view  of  their  town  upjiear  in  the  illuminated 
and  strict  personal  attention,.  to  he  permanently  pogefc  of  paid  me  the  eotnplimenf  id  at* 

profitable.  Indeed  the  risks  are  so  much  greater  tech  iny  name  to  the  principal  street^  and  thus, 
than  in  nny  other  business  that  those  maxims  in  future  nges,  .1  confidently  ;expe£t  my  mem- 
of  economy  and  ftccountability  which  apply  to,  ory  will  he  rescued  from  obliirian.  Here  is  the 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  possess  still  promised  view  of  the  town, 
greater force  a*  *ppjv<hi  to  the  buiine# of  mm-  i Although  Ihie.  aitithde  ia  gfeafcpy  than  that 
fog,  Ittinfe^iAarily  gxpqnsive  milte,  a looea  [ of  any  ajgol  within  |ha  Traits  of  the 

system  of  djj?ivm*sc>7»ccit,  incompetent  man-agw^  I and  only  sfopass^d  by 

and mctfibihrit  experts,  Iuxvc $.fltoed tho tiim  of j i*dta$i*  • in 

many  mines  and  raatiy  srnrkholders  iw  thsTer^feet*:  the  climate ts  e^^ediffgly  heathy  y sevar 
ritory  of  Ne vmk,  The  »»me  muses  woql«if  ] Too  s*arm  fa  fpsmrcr,  and  - in 
duce  similar  results  in  any  other  busing  Rifr  i ^his^  efevfitkvu  6f  ^rjy  i>000 

orbltaut  ynd  Wur^onqlde  demands  for  digit  i fhet,  is  ranarimbfe.  Water  ^bwfifentl^^up- 
dividutidi  hove  been  a frulttid  djf  fhitorq |. plied; StamM  fm©  distant'. a 

Capitnfet^  arc  not  satisfied  pnh&s  they  twr&iy®  jy»nh*  from  the  centre  of  tfoyfowfo;  ^Vood,  for 
from:  ..two  to.  five  per  sent,  a month  upon  their  mining  purposes  and  fof  the  use  of  Tim 
iavestnumfo  « aroiv  nreriiicnts'  work  mute  suits,  can  - lie  obtained  fr^m  a pin>t-fp>eit  Aku* 
a heavy  pressure,,  tuvu  great  hazards  iq  atnd  ton  the  side  of  a hill  uKohji  hvur  hul^s  frntn; 

protlaice  tto  result.  Now  Vnni  very  confident  the  oarnp.  The  supply  of  this  ktt^r  iirtide. 
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miles  from  A new  *f  - th&  hike  froin  the  j them  for  the 'opcmtfou&ttf  counsel  phunly  stamped 

cnscofti  Mde  of  the  bhtff  prescii fcs.cwp  of  the  fmest  | upon.  their  foauires.  They  cun  not  help  being 
apecimewi  6f  «sehie  gyftbdeur 'to  be  found  in  ih&. j witnesses  any  more  than  Dt.  WntLsV:bfcar&  ami 
whole . -ihe-Siemi  'JStarftdas.  Mount  am  iloiw  could  help  growling,  and  fighting.  It  is 

after  mountain  .r*:»ils  .off  in  the  distance,  like  the- ; their  nmuie  to. 
wave^f.  : Pcrjiefcnal  shiok  &mjr&  > t.  * 

the  highest;  of  fhe  Sierras.  : l>atk  forest* ; 

of  juw?  m bold  ovtline  on  the  iofenor ; m Q 

rarig^  and  vitst  obtfem*  tiud  rwfcf  tW&itiivim  ] ■ ' M 

onr  upon  the  shtiris  x\f  the  lake,  which  Uk*  dead  j - „> 

and  €5ti?l  nppnreuUy  within  h t4tof«jir«lirow  of  : JEafe 

the  6t*>tfc&U  *twi  I jff  • jjLg^  - ^ 

drifts  of  wood ftmtk  the  barren  )d4tH5  th^t  Jig 

on  the >mwhafd  shorn oiihe  X&kft,  ahtoviugilmfc  in  ml/'  /§!MryB/xi' 

by-gone  etrmeri^  ir  <s>vrfsd.  n va#  extent  of  • W ■#» 

country  from  tvftiefr  it ^ tiow  te6ndfflt.  j _• :: : ■/.  •„  flf  V 

A ; direct ; cQmrmudmipu  from  the  raliej  of.  • 1 ^ • ■*> 

the  Ban  Joaquin,  tufc  Sonora,  hn£  wen tty  he^a  ; & 

opened  hy  the  dtixcmi?  of  Mono  mul E*mrb|dir.i  J '^^sfeV’v’' 
thus  saving  in  inyits^rtntimi,  froth  ' die  J0?i£ 

imvigafion  at  Stoekkm,  At  W*t  fo>»r  o?  Jay* 
vt  wagon  travel  over  the  u&iml  Unto ■ malted  hv 
the  Old  route  from  ^H^m^ro  Oats*>iV  Yal* 
fey*  Thiu  will  greatly  fafhi«?‘(he  hdsf  of  tr^iV- 
potting  supplied  bf  '.ni/i^'hlhftrjr' '.i^S'^wylslbtt* 

San Sarheisco.  ' o-:.-  '.  :' •;••'•  - ’ ./-  " ; ,* ’;r : 

— _ — ._._i  J M^rk  the  Pnll  Witness.  Hare  you  not  . seen 

, Ui>n  tiiries  out  of  number?  At  the  ptjliee-rourr. 

• '>'•  ■••  "■:  hi vt  assault  nod  battery  — . lie  happened  to 

b?  nr  the.  wav  at  the  tioic%  of  course : nt  the  in- 
• *•' . quest— he  was  pa^sitt#  Jnst  at.  the  tnoroen.t  the 

defciised  threw  hn/rndf  fmm  the  first-floor  win- 
B^PwiP :;--'.j  low.  Tu  flu*  Marine  Oouvr,  on  a case  of  eojlis- 

JJjgF  I?SF  j h‘Ti,  where  iiiu  defendant  is  sued  for  damages  on 

the  score  of  having  talveu  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road.  Of  course  he  gets  into  the  dock  instenu 
of  the  witn.e^-liiTx ; of  course  he  Mumbles  op 
the  steps,  and  cipially  of  fnerso  $tu rabies  dt>wp 
them  ^tujvy iif  • fa  M|f? 

hand,  and  when  lb ih  ioitj  i ^ rp ke  ,\f  ^ fer, . 

that  hand 

waiting  ’’lyfe • «tv  urticlr 

of  apparel  \ Aii?I #>f  tluvwiltrr^* 
that  all  ey%$  * ^ in  P 

focal  glare  of  reproof  and  ini  pal  i?iicej  riu(y  tnnd^ 
to  iiier<«se  and  ihtunsiiy  hia  Mnpulity; 
the  book  ; he  ki?^  bin  U» um V) — trdf  ^ vnM vc iy , 
•for  he  in  ;fif  "ftr.y  ; be 

looks  at  thn  jndgi?  l^^‘Hgbt:fi»i  $*-■ 

at  the  counyul,  luid  ^t  wiii^  hit  jtyghl 

to  Ijo  looking  at  the  judge.  Therv  i&  ^ucli  an 
mter  want  of  ruatlunV  in  the  stn jddrty^thia 
wo-s  that  counsel  cun  make  nothing  of  biin  Ifr 
pe^jnrcji  himself  a dozen  times,  And  wbh  icp?vn; 

'^ek;tjp?h  nnch  ^Ibg  hbon'r 


w.  miu  wit^k»a- 


rnc  EJ^e»7ra6Lr  VAsnrm 


mrm 


body  of  the  coart  witU  -ft  .^J-ttot.'  Tbcsti  ask&Hf  he  mode  a jfeim  of 

quite  pitiful  ttv^hohi.  bputfiiig  » dot  over  the  i in  :J|ft  ## 

No'jy  the  Confident  Wi  tn»»s:  steps  iuto  the  ho*,  ways  made  a point  of  that. 

He  is*  rtfdiiK  wn  idoa,  preyed  for  every  thing;  I . ; . 


■nr*’ cnmoEffT  virzrtm. 

He  is  }7rep«ired  (<}r  the  slip?;  he  is  ready  at  all 
TH%b  for  the  greasy  ffew‘ Testament  He  looks 
die  ptiinsd  steadily  in  the  face,  ns  much  ns  to 
say — ir  Yon  u HI  riot  shake  tur  evidence,  I can 
fCl?  .Wi.1'  Tlu*  COUnsyl  rncets  thiw  look  with  a 
giixicn  o€  Jintlidpiitcd.  tHlimpii  Theft)  i«  a de- 
uired  |»F>aitioit  bare  whose  priori  of  strength 
b its.  grentna  w&tknesk  The  Oomtdent  Wit- 
w&5  jig*  r^dvod  to  linger  yes  nnti  Jiu,  and  not 
to  bp  tempted  'into any  arripUifcfitJnns  which  will 
giro  the  counsel  an  oppomniiry 

of  touring  Mja-  (The  counsel  out  wake  no~ 
:hi%v.i6f,'luti>:'^  a vrbile ; but  at  last  he  goutte 
him  inti)  an  expression  of  anger;  whan, 
that  he  is  losing.  fcf£  temper,  he  smiles  a gulling 
smile.  anil  says 


•i?  Jfp  dimbi*  Sir,  you  thujk 
yonneif  a ; ycty- slayer  'feiiow-.  donT  you  how  V 
Answerra^  The  C^ddeni  ^Wime^ 

ing  into  this  trap,  and  thinking  i * Answer  me. 
Sir,*  has  referenro  to  tlio  cjwstion  about  his 
cleverness,  snaps  thn  *?owrti&l  up  with  a retort 
about  being  i\n  plfc ver  as  he  npd  W^dxate- 
1?  the.  badgering  etumuencev  > 

4 *•  How  dam yore itxtiiftapi  #ie, Trnvgri- 
cation  won’t  do  here.  Sir,  Kemember  you  are 
on  . pur  oath,  Sir  !n 

And  the  iudigaation  of  die  irhiiega  being  thus 
irroimvi— hy,  it  mmt  b&  confused,  a tnost  an- 
v/armhtable  .and  ungontlenmnly  course  of  pro- 
coed!  ng--a  way  pjjss  >he  main-sheet  ofhb  conB- 
dunce*  anti  he  U loft  Mandating  abnul  without 
rudder  or  couipitB*  ih  thn  mpng  sea  of  bis  anger, 
£ti«  now  the  worthy  object  of  the  learned  iroun^ 
"U  io  make  him  contradict  himself  und  io  gx* 
hiiat  him in  the  eyhs  of  the  jury  as  a person  nb 


mfl y nnwarthy  of  belief.  „ * 

There  'ii  a nervous  variety  of  this 
Who  u>  oeca$ional|y  fp|Jitphe4 ynto  doubting  jiiv 
own  hnndwn^og., ! ; He  is  at  firsts  :'bai 

no  doubt  mi  the  point  whatever*  vJt  &,  or  if  is 
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the  wrorsa  moo  nrcrvn  ui8  ows  u&rrowKvnyn. 

“Do  yon  ever  omit  the  dot i ‘ ‘ 

“ Never. ^ . . ‘ 

*k  Then  be  g*^od  enough  te  look  ac  tljis  sigtfH- 
tore”  (cumisol  gives  hirn  n letter*  folded  lip  so 
us  to  coubthd  every,  thing.  W«  tW  ^gnattitt;). 

1 * Yon  perceWe  i»  no  dot  bv^r  the  i thefk. 

Is  that  youi  >igtmsurel'M 
u l ' shnuhi  iift  *n>t.:’ 

‘“You  ihtmUl  a ay  not— why?  Hecmmp  t.Usre 
is  nr>  dot  arar  rhe  i '•  * 

**-Ye«  f'  bccatgsc  ilicre  .W  no  dot  ov$r^ ^ the  ' 
“JSiny,  Sit  look  ut  the  whole  of  tliat  Jcttcr, 

Ihd  yrm  v nte  swell  « letter  ?^ 

; **  f.?r^ialy ; I did  wnt^  ^uclf  a leUev.” 

/A«f  Ibtfcer?-r'' 

u yow  are  «;n  your  oath,  lL 

:'  ‘*ltV’  . ' • • ' *■'  . /.  ’ 

%i$  iUibe  your  signature 

*•  U is  ” 

ture'  r" 

SSjfc  might  be." 

^ Geptlenieu  of  the  jnVy ; afl^r  jHOdUVe- 
]y  denying  ihot  tins  was  hty  the  wit- 

ncf^  wt  length  admits  that  it  might  ^ What 
icdiatiec  then  zt\n  bf  | tinted,  bpo/i  tho  dottOts 
be  rctrpr^e^  Vitb  re^rd  to  tfedtwtimmu 
upon  which  this  •action  ir  burial  v- 
This  tvitUrWK  ha.?  really  iu» • dugfe ' 'ftis 
hftildwiiting  g£  tdji  nritti  he  is  i^fuMy;;itiid<iWd 
td  commit  iihnseJf  wdtli  rggojU  sa  tlie  dottipp,  of 
iVand  tbv  uro^iixg  <4!^^ ; :y; vV._;  - v;vj  : *;^;vV y j. 

The  IMf  WitnWii  t^iidb  a hopeful  subject  foe 
conmn\  Ui  deal  with;  <ovui  when,  on  entering 
the  kiuvseif  into  a icaning 

ime.  wdtbfilfe/li^d ' to  his  ear;  genu^ftn 
in  the  iturr^xmr  wigs  ^i]|  bn  ^n  ti»  exchange 
pity  forxvch  other 
T'lu«g  ghtauea  .say  phvialy  ttuodglj,/Jt;Herc%  q 

•>’4  <;*, \ f -i  r^fj?A*\ft  1 i ;, » pVj§ rfMIrt^o. , 
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repartee.  Those  smart  dungs  are  “towle  up” 
for  him;  us  thi .*y  n remade  for  the  wag,  ami  gen- 
erally for  Joseph'  Miller.  The  retorts  of  ti  e 
Knowing  Witnc**  are  usually  on  the  simplest 
principle  of  tu  ipHujur,  ami  us  their  pith  chiefly 
consist**  ift  ihuCf  riulencas^oftly  counsel  art  ttl- 
lo  ived  to  be  npk  in  court — they  are  cert  hip  i .o 
he  cheeked  by  A^fc  court  the  tijun  due*  not 
tolerate  jokes  that  xm  tidt  watfe; 

The  Irrelevant  Wj tftms  who  itotoluces  for- 
eign mutter  into  her  evt Uenec,  h genemlij  of  ihe 
female  gender,  and  ii  ft  person  whtts*  appear- 
ance and  manner  wornutt  cotutsei  in  addl^ssibg 


. :.  * 'If  '-■'{)  Ttfi  f*KAP  tflTZf&b 

deaf  tfd  post,  ^hd  WiU  prefc&nd  uj be  much  -ittote 
deaf  than  he  ready  and  will  be  «urt  to  Jmv.c 
the  eyrnp! thief  ofxhejmhHe  if  huiiy  him. v’ 

The  Ifeiif  Wi>nti8s,  when  the  oninstd  begins  to 
ask  awkward  /|«wfo*Wy  $uy*  'Hh^-Vtu  sverje 
tiring;;  •Miui'Sf:'hd  tvltn^  nt^Uh 

t i o;  p mtejid t ia  understood,  Which 
in  giviitg  stupid  fttvd  im^hWAot  &u- 
iWm, •■■;.•’ Sit  a,  ruJn,  both  ^ not  $brVy  to 
geii  ndt  of  .'ft  dCftf  WUndss'-;  and  !tn  f$.-~  itrfcj  to 
itwtii  dewti,  in  of  mitsgIM  pity  &h&  eou- 
tempt.  ■•.••  *\  ’•*“  ‘ V y '• . " v • , . 

The  Knowing  TV-'ihjesa,  who  is  not  deaf,  h a 
too-cloyisr^hy-jiftlf  gentleman,  who  soon  fails  « 
prey  to  opinion  of  his  own 

to  frighten  him 

k*»  ! iu> » Li idv.  j»}i  l: - r. 


TUt  UlBEJ.JJVA^’r  *TT>fW*iV 

her  as  mv  good  woman/*’  She  will  dedftix? 
that  she  is  **.  fed  a good  wnxmn/  mid  aveuve  for 
that  standard  which It  nv^m* 

fails  Hr  raise. ; Wfiotliejp. v spokepi  imrocrtaly  or  with 
in  tent . 8ho  dea  ls  v cry  m i»  eh  in  4 1 he  S«id'v  ftpfl 
V4sbc  said  /’  arid  of  •coarse;  the  coitoscj  doest/t 
want  to  know  what  he  sold  or  simsfttti,  bo t what 
the  good  woman  saw  with  h ct --w n eyes  .sfirl 
henni  with  her  blears.  Bui  noth ing  on  eart h 
will  induce  her  t&  stick  the  point}:  <uV«S  though 
she  fa  pnlletL  tip  again  fthdftg&ift,  she  still  per- 
Fist®  in  giving  nli  collateral  circumstances  in 
minute  detail.  I Should  say  that  .when  this 
witness  goes  to  the  play,  she  provide*-  hrneif 
with  a sin  ail  bottle,  of  mm  and  an  -egg-rop. 

The  Witness  is  nlso  of  the  ffciuk 

ntna  gender— ilim,  pruav  modrit  and  demurs 
8he  is  a y oung  lady  of  W p re  Assessing  nppviv^ 
ftnee,  |iinA  tinwiblv  iyuicmttng;  The  mometit 
eiejis ■ ’Idtsr  fhn  Vox  and  phis  hp  her  ve>I  p> 
li^  the  ijhnk/'tite  #bh*t«<d  thmt 

scnttitifete  mutt»wlyratsfd,ua  ihewt  gcmlo* 


TiiK  wi'Tatwa. 


With  a smack  of  ihe  Ups  atui  u wng  of  the  linad/ 
by  which  he  sc<m^  xo  indicuho  that-  he  is  pre« 
pftfmltD  eat  the  book  if  re?pilreti.  Then,  afpir 
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men  arc  proverbially  polite,  they  will  be.  seen, 
while  staring  the  interesthtg  young'  lady  out  of 
tKronf&nattce*  to  nudge  vnth&tkarmd  puss  mnnd 
jdea&uiT  jokes.  Tjte  interesting  ymingKledf  wftr 
jity*  h rarely  to  be  met  with  Ih  tjio  ;dY»f  courts. 

The  pfece  t*>  look  for  her  is  the  Court  of  Di voree 
and  Mat ri  mourn!  Causes,  wh  to.feia  ireueral  fy 
the  object  of  the  cros*MX\amunng  counsel  to 
prove;  that  the  who  hnsprt> 

pf«s^4Fi;.iT  evoj-y  omi  by  her  himlfter  dyjnemtor  wh 
no  ladfer  thi^t  ^he^hmtld  bt>.  There  is  j vMttiy 
7jc>  Wftfrr&aiy  i%*j  thti  ccmr»t<  «if  proceetiu] , hut 
then  the  noble  praefe  of  th&  Ito  iimt 

a lawyer  shall  *fo  thcbcsi  ho  tail  for  lib  ^lkh<; 
and  that  he  must  not  aernpk  -Uf  hitvek^n  the I 
character’  of  the  tnur^niit,  in  order  to protect ; 
from  tho  eviYseipvencea  of  hit;  crime  mfe  whom 
ini  well  knows  to  guilty,  V”*  : 

The  internet trig  female  wither  is  ofiwo  kfiulfc 
One  is  what  sh&  seem*^  the  dritoAs  mt  '&2 

akeraemna.  The  mock-modtohto  Tb^ijy^iv^ 
her  of  irijnb?$.  She  - 

Is  wary  ; brief  in  hnr  .ftnswu)^  Avuliwe  in.  her 
replies ; and  her  habit  of  ilropjri ng.  her  eyes  pn  ? 
able*  JM  fe  corral  her  emotions,:  Th is  wit- 
ness holds  osi  ia  the  last.  The  toer*  who  is 
really  th$  interesting,  modest,  vkanire,  timid. 


creature  that  she  appears,  wan  betrays  herself 
under,  ft  severe  cross-eioumnuU on . Her  only 
weapnu  of  defense  rise*  unbidden  frqui  the 
depths  of  her  wounded  feelings,  in  the  shape  of 
a hood  of  tears. 


thk  iwTtaarfrriMi  mjAfcsa. 
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The  U4ld«r^^Tb«  itoroiwi. — Com  niDncom ea  t.  of 

the  ' ffcwwry  ot  Colmtol  <>.  H.  Manr^.— Ile- 

puJw  <ft  i he  l^boK-Koboi  DflrtjiiOKiu.— VliiD  of  fcbfe 
Rai4«s<— Ttte  ^ueicer  ftp#-  the  t;'op^rIi«^t-'-Mor^4n 
in  L’iscltmiatt— The  Reynls^  eX  Jw;ksr.«.--~jRt>jit  of  the 
«t  Uoffin^tou  I dWl*  ~ A notulol**. Wttifl  l£*«y<J 
afJJorgwL— Ul?  Treachery.  Opum,\ 

IN  & Prayer-Book  ia  a church  in  Louirrille  a 
worshiper  fdrurd  written,  ^ ilurrah  fef  Jcvto 
Morgan  1 the  Marion  of  the  South,  fallowing 
his  footsteps  as  omob  so  as  thu  apostles  foUd  wed 
the  feoteto*  of  Chrifei,  * Itepiw  the  M ?he&* 
tune  and  the  imrerooi  eoropiu  to>a,  we  cult  from 
this  get  itottfe  idea  of  the  admiration  fcltbya 
tef&t  portion  tife  3otithefn  ja^>plc  &?  ih&W&$£ 
daring  fVedboofer  and  the  '■  insist  kwkss  tulvtu* 
•twp&fi  ‘ftinectv  tho  days  of  our  childhood's  hero* 
fiobiu  t!uod.w  » 

It  is  anid  tW  th<?  Saracen  tnoriiurA  quieted 
crying  children  and  subdued  angry  tfeja  With  the 
nurafsy  threap  ^ Ifyou  ilo  nat  i*top  King  Bich- 
ard will  eaich  yott*-y  It  mt  unlikely  that  for 
year*  w mra£  the  name  of  John  Mc*vgaiv;  the  relv- 
el  mitle^Tn&y  be  the  Terror  oMitifa  unc^  in  that 
part  of  the  coUfUyy  where  he  tod<?  bi»  great  ride, 
The  «4m&vo  of  hb  bold  inarch  t tough  parts 
af  .K.^ucriekyv  Ohio,  and  the  heroic 

pursuit  % dm  mdbia .and  a small  cotamand  tm- 
dvr  SKncrris  Hcfem  and  ^adbfc  will  not  t«e 
one .;bf  the  jess*  interepnbg  skelcbcs  in  the  bis- 
.feaiy ' dnyi*-  - 


John  Morgan,  with  twenry-fiye  hundred  pf- 
fecrird  inon  ttnd  four  piec^  of  anill^ry/  lofr 
Sparta,  Tennessee,  on  the  2$&i>£  l%(&. 

i comm&nd  was  divided  mfe  two  brigades 
• One  be  fed  htmselh  The  other  wus  led  by  Col- 
| aneV  Johnsfem  Thap.tm  com  prising  this  tnid- 
[ ‘Tg  pntt/^ve  ftnin  WH^J&fi^bttheSocabern 
puople,  St«to  ft,vrt)  Y/mn;  men  in  high  life,  the 
| yr,o»  of  plaaiers  and  of  mcfclmm  princes,  who, 

| im polled  by of  advetitbec  and  a 
I dclbdei  to  the  rebel  6ag, 

intidof  hatred  of  the  uAticrual  banner  of  Stars  and 
Stripes,  flwbed  R»  the  stofttiord  raised  i{T  time 


[noted  gmnrillacHhfC  The  T°ft 
[eyer^  of  the  jm>rau«’i.Vug  b«ud  was  cmnpo^d  of 
! tbid  pitrt.  of  the  Smubem  coniitmnity  known 
! upnpf  wbia*g,r‘  Tbt^e  Hlitemie,  InAf^iamT 
i #tnm*Uartkric  meet  chose  the  exciting  cpvadfy 
j rifeHng  in  poe^rDUeb  to  lbn:  idfcftoaa^f  tlfe  prtfify 
j or  the  tedidusness  of  fhu  Cf snehes,  becan^e.  poor 
} fellows  | they  wen*  biingrj*  and  alnfest  linked, 
iand  the  abutidnnco  of  food  and  clothing,  rich 
| treasure*  Ifc-wise,  und  the  crkj  vicunry  promised 
| by  Morg3i^mi3ri^  sorely  tried 

j ile-sh.  it  wa*  a moifey  etow  gathered  m Spam? 
that  feright  spritig  tnbrciifi^  Some  wnre  in  wlnii 
hiid  been  oocn  White  Upen,  flaw  sodly  rite  wop^e 
to  vuur.  S<to  wnre  blue  home^nfn,  Somo 
were  in  jackbi^v  %»me  wowi  fen g coni* #ome 


trpctoofttst  ^itncdr«ss^cn»u^  i^nd  msm  juo  ci»ei? 
M nil  Side  by  side  w»h;thayM*to--Cttlcr,‘V'jn 
his  tiltb  i«td  ragsv  rod^  tl^.  toid»omdy-nni- 
foffecit  Iwi  of  ihe/ Ml. 


Go  gle 


« 
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This  day  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  A clear, 
bracing  air,  which  it  was  a luxury  to  breathe, 
invigorated  the  meu.  A cloudless  sky  over- 
arched the  advancing  host,  and  the  joyous  sun- 
shine caressed  the  glorious  banner  as  it  was 
borne  nloffc  at  the  head  of  the  column.  For  a 
few  days  the  march  was  continued  with  but  few 
intervals  for  rest.  At  last  Jamestown  was 
reached,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  about  thir- 
ty miles  above  Barkeaville.  At  this  spot,  where 
the  rebels  had  intended  to  cross,  the  command 
halted  for  further  orders. 

On  the  2d  of  July  General  Carter,  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  forces  at  Somerset, 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  clattering  hoofs  in 
front  of  his  tent.  To  leave  the  table  and  hast- 
en to  the  door  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  A 


Most  of  the  horses  were  thin,  lialf-starvcd  look- 
ing beasts,  only  to  be  endured  until,  as  the  reb- 
els said,  u We  get  over  the  river,  when  we  can 
help  ourselves/' 

With  banners  flying  and  din  of  rebel  mu- 
sic the  host  began  its  advance  toward  Burkes- 
rille,  in  Kentucky,  near  which  town  they  intend- 
ed to  cross  the  Cumberland  River.  On  this 
same  day,  June  27,  the  Second  and  Seventh 
Ohio  cavalry  and  the  Forty-fifth  mounted  in- 
fantry, under  command  of  Colonel  Woolford, 
with  a howitzer  battery,  left  Somerset  Ken- 
tucky, for  Jamestown,  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  desperate  raiders,  and  catch  them  if  they 
could.  * 

li  And  wit  At  is  no  far*  a*  n day  in  June? 

Then,  If  ever,  com©  perfect  day?.” 


Original  fro 
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has  crossed  the  Cumberland,  near  Rurkesviile, 
and  is  now  marching  on  Columbia. " 

“How  do  you  know  ?’* 

• L Oh,  Sir,  believe  me,”  exclaimed  the  heroine, 
her  eyes  kindling  with  emotion ; “ mr  home  is 
in  East  Tennessee.  A Union  scout  came  to  our 
house  early  yesterday  morning  and  told  me.  My 
husband  is  in  the  army.  I have  no  boys.  The 
scout  is  wounded,  and  unable  to  ride.  So  I 
took  my  horse  and  camo  to  tell  you  myself.” 
The  title  of  these  articles  is  the  n Heroic  Deed* 
of  Heroic  Men but  I am  unable  to  pass  un- 
noticed this  act  of  true  patriotism  and  heroic 


horse,  recking  with  foam  and  panting  with  fa- 
tigue, stood  there.  His  rider  was  a woman  : 
her  habit  torn  and  bespattered  with  mud ; tier 
veil  gone ; her  cheeks  pale  with  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement, while  her  long  black  hair,  loosed  from 
its  bands,  fell  in  a wealth  of  curls  to  her  waist. 
“ Will  you  alight,  madam  ?** 

11  Not  till  I see  General  Carter, 
show  me  to  him  ? I am  in  haste, 
ment  is  precious.” 

u I am  Carter,  madam,  Wlmt  can  I do  for 
you?” 

14  Listen.  John  Morgan,  with  two  brigades, 
Vol.  XXXI,— No.  183.— U 
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devotion  of  a woman,  who  may  be  prond  to  call 
the  “ Switzerland  of  America,”  the  wild  mount- 
ain fastnesses  of  Liberty  in  East  Tennessee,  her 
home. 

The  news  brought  by  this  noble  woman  led 
to  an  armed  recon noissance,  which  was  sent  out, 
% under  Captain  Carter,  in  the  direction  of  Co- 
lumbia. With  only  a small  force  he  advanced 
toward  the  enemy.  He,  however,  soon  met  a 
much  larger  force,  by  which  he  was  quite  over- 
whelmed. Captain  Carter  fell,  mortally  wound- 
ed. Reinforcements  came  to  the  succor  of  the 
overpowered  patriots,  and  though  they  strug- 
gled with  great  bravery  they  were  so  entirely 
outnumbered  that  retreat  became  inevitable. 
Whole  volleys  of  musketry  responded  to  their 
few  rifle  shots,  and  a park  of  artillery  opened  its 
murderous  fire  upon  their  thin  ranks.  Still, 
without  serious  loss,  they  retreated  with  rapid 
march  to  join  their  patriot  friends  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  Jamestown.  Courier  after  courier  was 
dispatched  to  General  Carter,  imploring  help. 
The  report  of  the  lady  being  thus  confirmed, 
the  pursuit  of  John  Morgan  and  his  band  of 
desperadoes  was  now  commenced  with  great 
vigor. 

The  rebel  general  had  the  advantage  of  the 
patriot  forces  by  two  days’  march.  Morgan  in- 
fused his  own  tireless  energies  into  his  men. 
Not  allowing  his  troops  to  lose  an  hour,  even 
for  plunder,  he  pushed  rapidly  forward  toward 
Green  River,  one  of  the  important  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio,  which  flows  through  the  heart  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  The  rebel  raiders,  in  their 
sweep  through  the  State,  were  largely  augment- 
ed by  reckless  adventurers,  who,  without  any 
moral  or  political  principles,  were  eager  to  join 
in  any  expedition  which  promised  wild  adven- 
ture and  plunder.  The  cool,  wary,  crafty  rebel 
chieftain,  Basil  Duke,  aided  the  impetuous  Mor- 
gan in  the  reckless  enterprise.  It  was  said  that 
Duke  furnished  the  thinking  brain,  and  Mor- 
gan the  impetuous  hand  which  guided  and 
nerved  this  lawless  band,  as  it  swept  a tornado 
path  of  destruction  through  three  States. 

Colonel  Orlando  H.  Moore  was  in  command 
of  two  hundred  patriot  troops  stationed  at  Tebbs’s 
Bend,  on  Green  River.  This  was  the  only  force 
to  retard  the  advance  of  the  rebels  upon  New 
Market.  On  the  2d  of  July  scouts  brought  in 
the  report  that  Morgan’s  band  was  advancing  in 
full  force  upon  the  Bend.  Undaunted  by  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  rebels  in  numbers,  Colonel 
Moore,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  news,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  over  the  surrounding  country 
to  select  his  own  battle-field.  About  two  miles 
from  his  encampment  he  found  a spot  which 
suited  him.  The  site  chosen  for  the  morrow’s 
battle  was  truly  beautiful.  It  was  a lawn  of 
level  ground,  carpeted  with  velvety  turf  and 
thick  with  trees,  which,  without  the  slightest 
impediment  of  underbrush,  were  waving  in  all 
the  luxuriance  of  June  foliage — a spot  which 
the  silvery  river 

“Foraakea  hla  course  to  fold  as  with  an  arm.** 

All  night  long  the  men  relieved  each  other 


in  the  arduous  work,  with  spade  and  pick,  in 
throwing  up  intrench  men  ts.  Rifle-pits  were 
dug.  A barricade  of  felled  trees  was  made  to 
check  cavalry  charges.  Breast -works  were 
thrown  up,  to  stand  between  the  bosoms  of  the 
patriots  and  the  bullets  of  the  rebel  foe.  On 
the  night  of  the  3d  the  gallant  two  hundred  took 
possession  of  these  hurriedly-constructed  works, 
to  beat  back  a small  army  of  more  than  as  many 
thousands. 

41  Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die/* 

With  not  one  word  of  murmuring,  and  with 
notone  straggler,  these  heroic  men  planted  them- 
selves behind  their  frail  redoubts  to  wait  the  on- 
coming surge  of  battle.  All  were  prepared  to 
meet,  and  with  God’s  aid  were  determined  to  re- 
pel, the  charge  from  the  foe,  however  numerous 
that  foe  might  prove  to  be.  There  was  but  little 
sleep  in  that  patriot  encampment  that  night. 
The  men,  grasping  their  arms,  lay  down  in  the 
trenches,  and  thought  of  home,  wife,  children, 
and  friends.  Memory  was  busy  with  the  days 
which  had  fled,  while  stern  yet  anxious  thought 
dwelt  upon  the  future  of  to-morrow.  The  next 
day  was  the  Fourth  of  July.  That  thought  alone 
helped  to  make  them  heroes.  Who  could  tell 
how  many,  then  and  there,  would  be  called  to 
put  on  the  martyr’s  crown  ? 

With  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  came 
the  first  balls  from  the  rifles  of  Morgan’s  sl^rp- 
shooters.  Soon  a shell  came,  with  its  hideous 
shriek,  plump  into  the  little  redoubt,  wounding 
two  men.  With  this  hint  of  what  they  might 
expect,  if  obstinate,  Morgan  sent  a flag  of  truce, 
with  Major  Elliot,  demanding  an  immediate  sur* 
render  of  the  entire  force  under  Moore’s  com- 
mand. Colonel  Moore  replied,  “Present  my 
compliments  to  General  Morgan,  and  say  to  him 
that  this  being  the  Fourth  of  July,  I can  not 
entertain  the  proposition.”  Then  turning  to 
his  men  he  said,  “Now  rise  up,  take  good  aim, 
and  pick  off  those  gunners.” 

At  those  words  the  patriots  opened  a calm, 
deliberate,  and  deadly  fire.  The  numerous 
trees  and  the  intrenchments  they  had  thrown  up 
afforded  them  very  efficient  protection.  Gradu- 
ally the  little  redoubt  became  nearly  encircled 
by  the  rebels.  Still  no  one  thought  of  yielding. 
Colonel  Moore  was  every  where,  encouraging 
and  inspiring  his  men  with  his  own  enthusiastic 
patriotism.  The  heroic  band  still  loaded  and 
fired  with  fatal  precision,  though 

44  Cannon  to  the  right  of  them. 

Cannon  to  the  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them 
Volleyed  and  thundered.** 

No  hand  trembled.  No  heart  faltered.  For 
God  and  the  Flag  they  fought  and  bled.  The 
battle  raged,  with  unabated  fury  on  both  sides, 
for  four  hours.  At  last  the  enemy  retreated, 
leaving  his  dead  on  the  field.  The  rebel  army, 
thus  checked  and  discomfited,  relinquished  the 
prey  they  had  hoped  to  grasp,  and  by  a circuit 
avoiding  New  Market  continued  their  plunder- 
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the  mil i tin  were  rallied.  They  presented  n brave 
but  unavailing  resistance  to  the  determined 
raiders,  who  greatly  outnumbered  them.  In 
their  defeat  three  hundred  were  taken  prison- 
ers. The  barbaric  rebels,  who  were  all  mount- 
ed, goaded  these  unhappy  captives  at  the  point 
of  their  sabres  to  run  at  the  double-quick  to 
Springfield,  a distance  of  twelve  miles.  If  any 
one,  through  exhaustion,  lagged,  be  was  forced 
on  by  sabre  thrusts  and  menaces  of  death.  One 
unfortunate  young  man  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  his  merciless  captors.  The  wretch* 
es  knocked  film  in  the  head,  as  a warning  to 


ing  raid.  The  conquerors,  justly  exultant  over 
their  chivalric  achievement,  with  new  aest  cele- 
brated the  Fourth  of  J uly.  They  were  entitled 
to  unusual  joy,  for  they  themselves  had  contrib- 
uted another  triumph  to  the  ever-mcrnorubleday. 

Meanwhile  the  patriot  pursuers  were  not  si- 
lent. On,  on  they  rode,  allowing  themselves 
>nly  a Few  hours'  rest  at  a time.  At  Brmlfords- 
ville  the  command  received  the  first  reliable 
news  of  the  raiders.  Morgan  had  been  detained 
by  his  fight  at  Tehbs'a  Bend,  and  arrived  at 
Lebanon  only  thirty  hours  in  advance  of  the 
avenging  patriots  on  his  track.  At  Lebanon 
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the  rest,  and  left  him  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
to  be  trampled  into  a shapeless  mass  by  the 
hoofs  of  the  thousands  of  horses  which  composed 
their  column. 

When  they  arrived  at  Springfield  the  prison- 
ers were  paroled,  after  having  been  first  robbed 
of  every  dollar.  Their  hats  and  coats  were  also 
taken  from  them  and  transferred  to  the  persons 
of  the  ragged  rebels.  On  the  6th  of  July  the 
rebels  found  themselves  at  Bargetown,  only 
twenty-four  hours  after  Morgan  had  left  that 
place.  Here  General  Hobson  joined  the  na- 
tional troops,  which  were  under  Colonel  Wol- 
ford. He  brought  with  him  four  brigades  of 
Kentucky  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
General  Hobson,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  rank, 
now  took  command.  The  patriot  troops,  great- 
ly exhausted  by  the  impetuous  pursuit,  encamp- 
ed for  the  night  near  Shepherdsville.  The  horses 
were  about  used  up.  They  had  been  under  the 
saddle  for  several  days  and  nights,  with  scarcely 
an  hour  for  rest. 

Not  having  the  intellectual  stimulus  which 
nerved  both  soul  and  arm  of  the  patriot  in  the 
hot  chase,  horse-flesh  could  not  stand  that  ex- 
hausting toil  which  the  men  bravely  endured. 
The  rebels  at  this  point  had  robbed  a mail  train. 
With  their  sharp  knives  they  slashed  the  mail- 
bags,  and  made  quick  work  in  examining  for 
money  every  letter  and  package.  The  road  was 
white  with  the  wreck  of  these  precious  missives 
from  loving  hearts  at  home  to  loved  ones  far 
away.  Some  were  full  of  cheering  news  of 
births  and  weddings.  Some  told  the  sad  tale 
of  grief  and  death — now  the  sunshine  and  now 
the  shade.  The  hearts  of  the  patriot  soldiers 
beat  in  sympathy  with  the  unknown  writers. 
Little  did  they  imagine  that  their  carefully-pre- 
pared letters,  filled  with  messages  of  love,  were 
scattered  along  the  Kentucky  highway,  or  were 
used  to  light  the  camp-fires  and  the  pipes  of 
both  rebel  and  patriot  soldiers. 

A night  of  rest  was  very  refreshing  to  the 
wearied  men  and  horses.  But  at  the  first  bugle 
call  in  the  morning  every  man  sprang  to  his 
saddle,  and  again  they  pressed  eagerly  forward 
in  the  pursuit.  Scouts  reported  Morgan  on  his 
way  to  Brandenburg,  where  he  intended  to  cross 
the  Ohio  River  into  Indiana.  , His  plan,  as  de- 
clared by  spies,  was  to  pass  through  the  rich 
southern  counties  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  ravaging 
as  he  swiftly  rode,  and  thus  circling  round  into 
Virginia,  where  he  hoped  to  join  Lee,  and  with 
him  to  make  a raid  upon  Washington. 

The  patriot  pursuers,  both  officers  and  men, 
resolved  to  indulge  in  no  rest  until  this  scheme 
was  rendered  abortive  by  the  capture  of  the  reb- 
el chief.  The  marauding  band  reached  the  Ohio 
River  successfully  and  exultantly.  They  seized 
upon  two  steamers,  with  which  they  crossed  the 
stream.  The  torch  was  then  applied  to  the 
steamers,  and  they  were  burned  to  the  water’s 
edge.  Just  as  the  Union  army  reached  the 
river  they  saw  the  last  of  Morgan’s  cavalry  gal- 
loping out  of  sight.  The  whole  of  the  9th  of 
July  was  occupied  in  crossing  the  river.  At 


night  the  troops  went  into  camp  to  get  strength 
for  the  long  and  arduous  toil  still  before  them. 

After  entering  Indiana  the  rebels  soon  gave 
marked  indications  of  the  policy  they  intended 
to  pursue  in  their  invasion  of  the  Free  States. 
Wherever  they  appeared  horses  were  impressed; 
shops  entered  and  robbed ; laces  and  ribbons  were 
stored  away  in  capacious  pockets  for  lady-loves 
at  home;  millB  were  burned,  unless  instantly 
ransomed  by  the  payment  of  a thousand  dollars. 
And  any  man  who  ventured  to  offer  resistance 
or  remonstrance  was  sternly  shot  down  upon  the 
spot.  The  demons  of  theft,  m urder,  arson,  brood- 
ed over  the  guerrilla  band,  and  urged  them  to 
every  conceivable  excess.  For  one  thing,  how- 
ever, the  rebels  deserve  credit — and  that  is  for 
their  uncompromising  detestation  of  all  North- 
ern secessionists.  They  seemed  to  be  taught  by 
an  unerring  instinct  that  these  men  were  the 
meanest  of  the  mean,  alike  abhorrent  to  both 
God  and  man.  An  amusing  incident  is  told 
of  an  interview  with  one  of  these  crawling  rep- 
tiles in  Salem. 

After  Morgan  entered  the  town  some  of  his 
men  went  to  burn  the  bridges  and  water-tanks 
on  the  railroad.  They  captured  on  their  way 
two  men,  one  of  whom  was  a Quaker.  The 
hroad-brimmed  patriot  urged  that  he,  as  a peace- 
able citizen  attending  only  to  his  own  business, 
ought  not  to  be  held  as  a prisoner  of  war. 

“But  are  you  not  hostile  to  the  Confeder- 
acy?” 

“ Thee  is  right.  I am.” 

“Well,  you  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  did 
you  not  ?” 

“Thee  is  right.  I did  vote  for  Abraham.” 

“ Well,  what  are  you  ?” 

“Thee  may  naturally  suppose  that  I am  a 
Union  man.  Can  thee  not  let  me  go  to  mv 
home  ?” 

“Yes,  yes;  go  and  take  care  of  the  old  wo- 
man,” said  the  rebel,  releasing  the  man,  whose 
brave  and  honest  truthfulness  won  the  respect 
of  the  foe. 

The  other  captive  was  not  pleased  with  the 
speedy  release  of  his  comrade  in  misfortune. 
Turning  to  his  captors  with  the  ignoble  and 
malicious  spirit  which  has  characterized  all  of 
his  class,  he  said,  hoping  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  rebels, 

“ Look  here ! What  did  you  let  that  fellow 
gp  for?  He  is  a black  abolitionist.  Now  J 
voted  for  Breckinridge.  I have  always  been 
opposed  to  the  war.  I am  opposed  to  fighting 
the  South  decidedly .” 

“You  are?”  replied  the  rebel,  contemptu- 
ously. “You  are  what  they  call  about  here  a 
Copperhead^  aren’t  you  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  replied  the  Copperhead,  insinu- 
atingly. “That  is  what  all  my  neighbors  call 
me.  They  know  that  I am  not  with  them.” 

“Come  here,  Dave!”  shouted  the  rebel  to 
one  of  his  comrades.  “ There  is  a Copperhead ! 
Just  look  at  him!  Now,  old  man,”  continued 
he,  turning  to  the  wretch,  “ where  do  you  live  ? 
We  want  what  horses  you  have  to  spare.  And 
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if  yon  have  any  greenbacks  just  shell  them  out ; 
that's  all!" 

Thus  the  traitor  was  righteously  robbed.  It 
surely  was  right  that  he  should  pay  his  share  to 
support  that  cause  which  his  heart  espoused. 
At  the  little  town  of  Vernon  Colonel  Lowe 
commanded  two  thousand  militia,  hastily  as- 
sembled from  the  surrounding  country.  Morgan 
sent  in  a dag  of  truce,  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  town.  “ Come  and  take  it,"  was  the  in- 
trepid reply.  Women  and  children  were  re- 
moved, and  the  intrepid  Colonel  made  prepara- 
tions to  defend  the  unfortified  place  with  his  raw 
recruits  to  the  last  possible  extremity.  This 
resolute  show  of  fight  put  Morgan  on  his  dis- 
cretion. He  burned  the  bridges,  and  did  all 
the  damage  he  could  outside  of  the  place,  but 
concluded  not  to  risk  an  encounter  which  so  se- 
riously threatened  him  with  a repulse. 

On,  on  Morgan's  men  rode  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Indiana,  and  the  Union  troops  were  eager 
in  the  chase  after  them.  The  rebels  had  great- 
ly the  advantage^over  those  who  were  chasing 
them ; for  in  every  town  the  pursuers  found  the 
exhausted  horses  which  the  rebels  had  cast  aside, 
providing  themselves  with  every  fresh  steed  upon 
which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  The  bridges 
which  spanned  the  streams  wherever  the 'rebels 
wished  to  cross  were  burned  behind  them,  so  that 
the  patriots  were  compelled  either  to  swim  or 
ford  the  streams  or  to  construct  new  bridges. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  July  General 
4 Hobson  ordered  his  men  into  camp  at  Harrison, 
on  the  boundary-line  between  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
His  horses  were  thoroughly  worn  out,  and  the 
}X>or  soldiers  were  in  a condition  not  much  bet- 
ter. For  four  days  neither  men  nor  horses  had 
enjoyed  a night's  rest,  and  had  not  even  had  the 
encouragement  of  a brush  with  the  foe.  That 
night  all  slept  soundly ; and  while  the  pursuing 
force  were  dreaming  of  home,  the  rebels  rested 
for  an  hour  near  the  thronged  streets  of  the  city 
of  Cincinnati.  Incredible  as  the  statement  may 
appear,  it  is  positively  asserted  that  the  rebel 
chief,  in  disguise,  entered  the  city,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  a traitor  friend  there,  actually  attend- 
ed a ball  given  by  one  of  .the  ladies  of  the  place. 

The  eager  pursuit  of  the  patriots  allowed  the 
rebels  to  make  but  a short  tarry  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Queen  City.  They  were  not  strong  enough 
to  venture  into  its  streets.  Onward  they  press- 
ed, burning  bridges,  destroying  railroads,  and 
stealing  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 
Thus  they  left  their  desolating  track  behind 
them  as  they  rode  through  the  rich  counties  of 
southern  Ohio,  unobstructed  and  unopposed, 
* until  they  came  to  the  little  town  of  Jaspar,  in 
Pike  County.  There  the  citizens  collected,  and, 
cutting  down  trees,  built  a barricade  in  the  road. 
Morgan  came  np  and  contemptuously  opened 
fire  upon  the  little  band  of  citizens,  expecting 
to  scatter  them  as  dogs  disperse  the  flock.  But 
thongh  these  citizens  were  outnumbered  nearly 
ten  to  one,  they  fought  bravely  from  behind 
their  retrenchments.  The  rebels,  in  their  un- 
availing assault,  were  thus  detained  four  precious 


hours.  In  the  mean  time  their  pursuers  were 
gaining  upon  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize,  in  our  own  quiet 
homes,  the  intense  anxiety,  and  often  terror, 
which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  quiet  farmers  in 
southern  Ohio  when  the  tidings  came,  “ Morgan 
is  coming,  and  we  are  in  his  path  1"  We  must 
draw  upon  our  imaginations  for  a picture  of  the 
scene  in  Jaspar.  Physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, laborers,  all  joined  the  bold  yeomanry  in 
the  effort  to  repel  the  invader.  And  this  strange- 
ly-mixed crowd,  drawn  thus  suddenly  from  their 
firesides,  fought  bravely  and  successfully  with 
the  rebel  raiders.  They  taught  the  rebels  a 
lesson  of  the  courage  of  the  Iloosiers  which  they 
did  not  soon  forget.  The  rebels  by  this  brave 
resistance  were  compelled,  after  the  loss  of  sev- 
eral hours,  to  abandon  their  path  through  the 
town,  and  by  a circuitous  route  to  press  on  their 
way. 

Again  at  Jackson  the  backwoodsmen  fought 
the  raiders  \ and  again,  by  this  timely  check,  the 
pursuers  gained  two  hours  upon  the  rebel  band. 

The  chase  now  became  intensely  exciting.  The 
country  is  level,  intersected  by  numerous  little 
streams,  all  fordable  at  this  season  of  the  year — 
thus  affording  no  obstruction  to  the  march,  but 
adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

The  weather  throughout  the  whole  pursuit  had 
been  delightful.  A cloudless  sky,  an  invigor- 
ating atmosphere,  plenty  of  food  for  man  and 
forage  for  horses,  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  pur- 
suers, and  fitted  them  for  a contest  with  Mor- 
gan, if  they  could  only  get  near  enough  to  strike 
him. 

As  the  patriots  pressed  impetuously  along  the 
track  of  their  flying  foes  they  could  almost  hear, 
in  advance  of  them,  the  tramp  of  their  horses' 
hoofs,  with  the  mingled  din  of  fife  and  trump 
and  drum.  It  was  evidently  Morgan's  plan  to 
advance  directly  upon  Chester,  and  from  there 
to  cross  the  river  into  Virginia.  He  would  thus 
escape  his  vengeful  pursuers,  who  were  now  very 
uncomfortably  near  to  him.  The  raiders  began 
to  give  indications  of  alarm.  General  Hobson 
was  close  in  their  rear.  General  Judah,  who 
had  left  Portsmouth  on  the  16th,  was  vigilantly 
keeping  himself  between  the  rebels  and  the  river 
to  cut  off  their  escape  by  crossing  the  stream. 

Almost  abreast,  the  two  bands  of  Generals  Judah 
and  Morgan,  by  parallel  roads,  rushed  along 
their  race-course.  The  shores  of  the  beautiful 
banks  of  the  Ohio  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  these 
warrior  horsemen.  But  no  effort  was  made  by 
either  party  to  bring  on  an  engagement.  The 
patriot  officers  knew  that  the  rebel  force  was  not 
in  one  compact  mass,  but  scattered  over  many 
miles  of  country,  and  they  wished  to  bag  the 
whole  game  at  once.  Morgan,  now  eager  only 
for  escape,  wished  to  avoid  a battle,  because  his 
supply  of  powder  was  very  low.  General  Hob- 
son was  too  near  his  heels  to  admit  of  his  tarry- 
ing in  the  towns  he  passed  through  long  enough 
to  replenish  from*  the  powder-houses  his  ex- 
hausted caissons. 

Many  of  the  rebels,  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
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were  utterly  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  march, 
and,  straggling  behind,  were  picked  up  by  the 
patriots.  These  reported  that  the  rebels  were 
in  excellent  spirits;  that  they  were  confident 
that  they  would  continue  their  raid  successfully 
until  they  entered  Virginia,  and  that  then  they 
would,  aided  by  General  Lee,  make  a brilliant 
march  upon  Washington.  They  seemed  to  cher- 
ish no  doubt  that  they  would  be  able  to  outwit 
Generals  Hobson  and  Judah,  and  triumphantly 
effect  their  passage  across  the  Ohio.  Brit 
44  The  best-laid  schemes  o*  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gtey.** 

The  Union  generals  were  not  outwitted.  And 
the  well-fought  battle  of  Buffington  Island, 
which  soon  ensued,  was  a great  obstacle  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  career  Morgan  had  marked  out 
for  himself.  Buffington  island  is  situated  in 
the  Ohio  River,  about  thirty  miles  above  Pome- 
roy. It  was  selected  by  the  rebels  as  the  point 
for  crossing  into  Virginia.  The  reason  of  this 
choice  was  that  there  are  large  shoals  or  sand- 
bars in  the  river  near  the  island,  so  that  it  would 
be  comparatively  easy  to  cross  by  fording.  The 
whole  body  of  rebels  under  Generals  Dick  and 
John  Morgan,  with  Basil  Duke,  who,  as  we  have 
said,  was  regarded  as  the  brain  of  the  enterprise, 
marched  with  the  speed  which  anxiety  now  gave 
the  leaders  from  Vinton  toward  Buffington. 
They  reached  the  Ohio  shore,  opposite  the  isl- 
and, about  2 o'clock  Sunday  morning  on  the 
19th  of  July.  * 

The  people  of  Marietta,  quite  an  important 
town  a few  miles  further  up  the  river,  heard  of 
the  march  of  Morgan  toward  Buffington.  The 
town  was  thrown  into  intense  excitement.  Mer- 
chants and  clerks,  gentlemen  and  laborers,  were 
all  eager  to  bear  a hand  in  the  chastisement  of 
the  audacious  raiders.  Captain  Wood  of  the 
18th  regulars  had  been  stationed  at  Marietta  as 
a recruiting  officer.  He  was  persuaded  by  the 
eager  citizens  to  take  the  command  and  lead 
them  to  the  fray.  At  one  hour’s  notice  these 
heroic  men  started  from  their  homes  for  the  field 
of  deadly  battle  and  of  blood.  Their  only  uni- 
form was  the  halo  of  patriotism  with  which  each 
one  was  enveloped.  Their  arms  were  such  as 
they  could  most  readily  grasp. 

The  party  from  Marietta  reached  Buffington 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  Rumors  of  Morgan’s 
near  approach  increased  every  moment.  Cap- 
tain Wood  found  here  a steamer  aground,  loaded 
with  flour  and  with  but  two  men  on  board. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  had  left.  The  steamer 
and  its  cargo  would  have  been  a precious  prize 
for  the  rebels.  Captain  Wood  seized  the  steam- 
er, threw  enough  flour  over  to  lighten  her,  got 
up  the  steam,  and  ran  her  out  of  the  range  of 
Morgan’s  guns. 

The  river  road,  along  which  Morgan  came, 
runs  very  close  along  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
On  this  same  road  General  Hobson’s  command 
were  now  in  close  and  eager  pursuit,  but  a few 
hours  behind.  About  two  miles  back  from  the 
shore  there  is  a long  low  range  of  hills  over 
which  there  is  a road  leading  to  the  river  near  , 


the  island.  About  three  hundred  yards  above 
this  road  there  was  a private  road,  leading  into 
some  large  corn-fields  and  separated  from  the 
public  mountain  road  only  by  a large  wheat 
field. 

The  rebels  encamped  in  the  corn-field  on 
their  arrival  at  this  point  opposite  the  island. 
After  a few  hours  of  rest  they  were  all  ready  to 
accept  the  wager  of  battle  with  the  Union  troops, 
who  they  knew  were  pursuing  them.  The  rebels 
had  planted  their  artillery  on  a swell  of  land 
which  commanded  the  road  over  the  hills  along 
which  General  Judah’s  troops  were  advancing. 
During  the  night  this  patriot  force  had  been 
pressing  along  as  with  tireless  sinews.  About 
dawn  Sabbath  morning  they  came  abreast  of  the 
corn-field  w here  the  rebels  were  encamped.  A 
heavy  river  fog  intercepted  the  view.  The  men 
could  scarcely  see  a rod  before  them.  The  pa- 
triot troops  were  first  made  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy  by  the  whistling  of  Minie  and 
pistol  balls  over  their  heads.  The  road  was 
narrow,  with  fences  on  both  sides,  and  an  im- 
penetrable vapor  veiled  every  thing  from  view. 

The  Union  troops,  undismayed  by  the  sudden 
assault,  returned  shot  for  shot.  But  when  Mor- 
gan opened  fire  with  his  artillery  the  bursting 
shells  threatened  great  slaughter,  and  General 
Judah  ordered  the  bugle  to  sound  a retreat 
Just  as  the  trumpet  peal  gave  its  unwelcome 
voice  the  sun  declared  himself  on  the  side  of 
liberty  and  suddenly  dispersed  the  fog.  Tho 
patriot  troops  were  thus  enabled  to  get  the  artil- 
lery of  their  command  into  line.  The  banner 
of  our  country  was  unfurled  to  catch  the  fresh 
morning  breeze  as  it  came  down  the  Ohio,  and 
to  gleam  in  the  first  rays  of  sunshine  which  came 
bursting  through  the  clouds. 

Exhilarated  by  tho  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
the  order  to  retreat  was  recalled,  and  instead  of 
it  the  bugle  sounded  the  inspiriting  order  to 
“charge  the  enemy.”  With  loud  cheers  the 
patriots  rushed  upon  the  solid  battalions  of  the 
foe.  The  fight  was  desperate.  Many  prisoner?* 
were  taken  on  both  sides.  In  the  furious  charge 
made  by  the  patriots  death  reaped  a large  har- 
vest from  the  rebel  ranks. 

At  this  time  Captain  John  C.  Grafton,  of 
General  Judah’s  staff*,  wras  taken  prisoner.  His 
captor,  a rebel  cavalryman,  with  the  savagery 
which  often  characterized  the  rebels,  leveled  his 
pistol  to  shoot  him  after  his  captive  had  sur- 
rendered and  dismounted.  To  spring  upon  the 
perfidious  wretch,  tear  him  from  his  horse  and 
dispatch  him  with  a pistol-shot,  was  the  work  of 
but  a moment.  The  assassin  now  lay  dead  at 
his  feet  and  Captain  Grafton  was  free — but  on 
foot,  and  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  ene- 
my. Glancing  around  through  tho  smoke  and 
the  tumult  of  battle,  his  practiced  eye  spied  a 
place  where  the  rebel  force  was  weak.  With 
the  sword  of  his  fallen  foe  in  his  hand  he  fought 
his  way  through  the  shattered  line,  reached  the 
Bhore  of  the  Ohio,  and  hailing  the  gun-boat 
Morse,  which  had  come  up  from  Portsmouth, 
swam  out  into  the  stream  and  jvas  received  on 
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board.  Then,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  he  directed  the  fire  of  the  steam- 
er’s guns,  and  thus  aided  essentially  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  rebels. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Morgan’s  advance  to 
Buffington  Island  had  reached  Portsmouth  the 
Morse , under  Lieutenant -Commander  Fitch, 
was  towed  up  stream  by  the  Imperial,  and  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  take  Captain  Grafton  on 
board  and  to  render  its  efficient  aid  in  the 
brilliant  victory.  At  the  moment  when  Gen- 
eral Judah's  command  charged  the  enemy  in 
front  from  the  road,  Lieutenant  O’Neil,  of  the 
Fifth  Indiana  Cavalry,  with  only  fifty  men, 
came  down  by  a lane  behind  the  corn-field  and 
gallantly  charged  two  regiments  of  the  enemy. 
On,  on  without  a pause  the  heroic  little  band 
spurred  their  horses  into  the  thickest  ranks  of  j 
the  foe.  Under  iron  hoofs  they  trampled  the  j 
Stars  and  Bars  of  the  rebel  rangers.  With 
every  stroke  of  their  sabres  and  every  shot  from 
their  pistols  death  claimed  a victim.  Blood 
crimsoned  the  ground.  Horses  in  the  death- 
agony  emitted  their  appalling  shriek.  The 
stillness  of  the  Sabbath  was  broken  by  groans 
and  prayers  and  curses  and  cheers.  Shell  after 
shell  came  screaming  into  the  rebel  ranks,  guid- 
ed on  their  deadly  mission  by  the  cool  unerring 
skill  of  Captain  Grafton. 

About  this  time  the  Bteamer  Alleghany  Belle 
arrived  at  the  battle-ground.  Her  single  gun 
inflicted  exemplary  chastisement  upon  the  reb- 
els. The  hero  of  this  gun  was  Nathaniel  Pep- 
per, a boy  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  son 
of  Captain  Pepper  of  the  Alice  Dean . This  boy, 
his  face  flushed  with  excitement  and  his  lips 
firmly  set  in  manly  resolve  and  his  eyes  beam- 
ing with  patriotic  fire,  sent  death  to  the  rebels 
with  every  shot  he  fired. 

The  battle  raged  until  nearly  noon.  Then 
the  raiders,  completely  routed,  fled  in  otter  con- 
fusion. Some,  in  their  bewilderment  and  ter- 
ror, ran  directly  along  the  road  where  the  forces 
of  General  Hobson  were  advancing.  Thus  the 
patriot  troops,  who  had  followed  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  just  in  the  rear  of  the  guerrilla 
band,  took  about  a thousand  prisoners.  The 
rebels,  in  their  flight,  left  all  their  artillery  on 
the  field,  which,  with  the  spoils  of  their  camp, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Books,  sta- 
tionery, cutlery,  women’s  garments,  hoops,  hats, 
caps,  and  bonnets  were  strewed  in  profusion 
through  the  rebel  camp,  together  with  many 
jaded,  half-starved  mules  and  horses  scarcely 
worth  capturing. 

The  patriot  Colonel  G.  S.  Warner,  of  the 
Eighth  Michigan  cavalry,  in  his  official  report, 
says : “ During  the  long  tedious  march  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy-three  miles,  which  took  six- 
teen days,  and  that  with  short  rations,  they  [his 
command]  have  endured  it,  as  Michigan  soldiers 
through  this  war  have  done,  without  complaint. 
With  cheerfulness  and  alacriry  have  my  orders 
been  responded  to  by  both  officers  and  men.  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  several  along  the  line  of 
march,  either  sick  or  worn  out — some  on  ac- 


count of  their  horses  giving  out,  with  no  fresh 
ones  to  be  procured  at  the  time.  Oup  arms, 
the  Spencer  rifle,  proved  as  before  a terror  to 
the  rebels.  They  thought  us  in  much  stronger 
force  than  we  were,  when  each  man  could  pour 
seven  shots  into  them  so  rapidly.  This  is  the 
first  instance  during  the  war,  I think,  where 
the  proportion  of  killed  was  greater  than  the 
wounded.  As  far  as  reports  come  in,  at  least 
three  killed  to  one  wounded,  and  this  fuct  is 
owing  to  the  terrible  execution  of  our  rifles.” 

Captain  Ward,  with  his  Marietta  volunteers, 
took  charge  of  the  prisoners.  Fifteen  hundred 
privates,  about  one  hundred  minor  officers,  and 
Basil  Duke  were  included  in  the  number.  John 
Morgan,  with  about  five  hundred  of  his  band  es- 
caped. After  resting  for  a few  hours,  to  re- 
fresh the  exhausted  patriot  troops  and  their 
horses,  the  pursuit  was  again  vigorously  re- 
sumed. A few  moments  after  the  feeble  resi- 
due of  the  rebels  had  disappeared,  in  their  clat- 
tering flight,  the  patriot  General  Shackleford 
arrived  with  his  command.  His  brigade  was 
comparatively  fresh.  They  therefore  started 
immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  guerrilla 
chief.  Morgan  fled  rapidly  from  the  scene  of 
his  disaster,  and,  unincumbered  with  baggage  of 
any  kind,  turned  his  horses  heads  inland,  in- 
tending, so  spies  reported,  to  make  a detour 
through  Muskingum  and  Guernsey  counties, 
then  back  to  the  river,  crossing  at  whatever 
point  he  could  back  into  Virginia. 

As  the  rebel  band  neared  Athens  County  the 
farmers  grew  intensely  excited  with  patriotic  fer- 
vor, and  resolved  that  if  they  could  arm  but  two 
hundred  men  they  would  fight  the  lawless  free- 
booter. Every  road  along  which  the  gang  were 
to  pass  was  obstructed  as  much  ns  possible  by 
the  farmers  felling  trees  and  destroying  bridges. 
At  every  impromptu  barricade  the  rebels  were 
stopped  at  least  for  an  hour.  Aged  men  and 
young  boys  rallied  for  the  work.  Women  min- 
istered with  eager  hands  to  the  wants  of  the 
patriots.  Refreshments  were  always  ready,  and 
no  man  fainted  for  want  of  food  or  encourage- 
ment. 

Morgan  rode  as  rapidly  as  possible  through 
Morgan  County  with  General  Shackleford  close 
at  his  heels.  On  the  24th  of  July  the  Union 
forces  chased  Morgan  fifty  miles,  when  the  guer- 
rilla chief,  finding  Colonel  Wolford,  with  the 
Forty-fifth  Ohio  Regiment  on  one  side,  and  Gen- 
eral Shackleford  on  the  other,  turned  again  like 
the  stag  at  bay,  desperately  to  give  fight.  For 
one  hour  a fierce  battle  raged.  The  rebels,  how- 
ever, steadily  worsted  and  hotly  pressed,  re- 
treated to  a very  high  bluff  near  M4Connells- 
ville. 

General  Shackleford  6ent  a flag  of  true  de- 
manding the  unconditional  surrender  of  Mor- 
gan and  his  command.  A personal  interview* 
was  held  between  General  Shackleford  and  the 
rebel  Colonel  Coleman.  The  rebels  asked  an 
hour  for  deliberation.  General  Shackleford 
granted  them  forty- five  minutes.  There  were 
1 but  three  alternatives  now  left  for  the  maraud- 
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er*.  They  must  either  light  their  way  through 
a triumphant  ami  superior  force  or  plunge  down 
a precipice  to  meet  certain  disorder,  rout,  nnd 
ruin,  or  to  give  themselves  up  unconditional  cap- 
tives. Colonel  Coleman  surrendered  the  com- 
mand, It  was  then  found  that  the  crafty, 
treacherous  Morgan  had  employed  the  forty-five 
minutes  in  stealing  away  through  a by-path  with 
about  two  hundred  of  his  men.  Tlve  prisoners 
taken  by  General  Shackleford  were  sent  to  Zanes- 
ville And  the  pursuit  wag  instantly  resumed. 

Quite  a number  of  stragglers  joined  Morgan, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  days  Ids  retreating 


force  was  increased  to  over  four  hundred  men. 
Fear  lent  them  wings,  and  they  fled  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  Zanesville.  Every  step  of  the 
retreat  was,  however,  rendered  difficult  by  the 
constant  attacks  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  coun- 
try. Genera!  Shackleford  pressed  hard  after  the 
freebooters,  resolved  that  they  should  not  escape 
him  again.  Scarcely  once  drawing  rein  or  stop- 
ping a moment  to  rest  the  rebel  gang  was  chased 
through  Guernsey  and  Harrison  connties  into 
Jefferson  County.  Like  the  driven  stag  in  his 
last  extremity  Morgan  rushed  for  the  river. 
At  last  again  he  came  to  bay. 
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At  Sabinesville  news  of  the  advance  of  the 
reckless  raiders  created  a perfect  panic.  Wo* 
men  and  children  were  sent  into  the  country  for 
protection.  Houses  and  stores  were  locked  and 
barred,  and  brave  men  prepared  to  fight.  A 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  infantry  was  posted 
along  some  rising  ground  which  commanded  the 
road  approaching  the  town,  and  along  which 
road  Morgan  must  pass.  In  a few  moments 
after  these  arrangements  were  concluded  the 
rebels,  on  their  jaded  horses,  made  their  appear- 
ance. They  halted  and  gazed  appalled  upon 
the  formidable  preparations  which  had  been 
made  to  receive  them.  Conscious  of  their  ina- 
bility to  pass  such  a barrier,  they  turned  their 
horses1  heads  in  another  direction.  But  sud- 
denly, before  they  could  advance  a single  step, 
Major  Way,  leading  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
from  the  Ninth  Michigan  cavalry,  with  gleam- 
ing sabres  dashed  in  among  them,  cutting  right 
and  left. 

The  rebels,  exhausted  in  all  their  physical  en- 
ergies, and  with  hopes  discouraged  by  their  long 
and  unsuccessful  march,  in  a general  panic  lost 
all  presence  of  mind,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
wildly  cried  for  mercy.  Morgan  was  in  a buggy 
drawn  by  two  white  horses.  He  lashed  them 
~ furiously,  hoping  to  escape.  But  Major  Way, 
on  his  fleet  horse,  overhauled  hlfn  and  seized 
the  reins.  Morgan  sprang  out  of  the  buggy  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  catching  a ridorless  horse, 
spurred  him  to  his  utmost  speed.  A few  of  his 
men  followed  him.  In  the  buggy  were  found 
Morgan’s  rations,  consisting  of  a loaf  of  bread, 
two  hard  boiled  eggs,  and  a bottle  of  whisky. 

The  desperate  rebel  chief  meeting  three  citi- 
zens of  Sabinesville  on  the  road,  compelled  them, 
with  pistols  at  their  heads,  to  act  as  guides,  and 
continued  his  frantic  flight  toward  New  Lisbon. 
Forced  service  is  very  unreliable.  One  of  the 
conscripted  guides  seized  upon  a favorable  mo- 
ment to  plunge  into  one  of  the  by-paths  and 
escape.  Hiding  back  he  disclosed  to  General 
Shackleford  the  route  the  guerrillas  had  taken. 
The  General  made  his  dispositions  very  carefully 
to  prevent  the  possible  escape  of  his  foe.  A few 
companies  of  militia  were  ordered  to  advance 
from  Lisbon  on  the  north.  A small  force  from 
Welles ville  guarded  the  roads  on  the  east.  Gen- 
eral Shackleford,  with  his  command,  followed 
in  the  rear  of  the  fugitives. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July 
26,  Morgan  found  himself  in  the  vicinity  of 
West  Point,  a little  village  about  half-way  be- 
tween New  Lisbon  and  Wellesville.  The  rebels 
here  realized  that  they  were  entirely  surrounded. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  escape.  To  fight 
was  only  death  for  all.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Morgan,  with  the  remainder  of  his  gang, 
unconditionally  surrendered.  The  reckless  chief 
seemed  to  regard  his  bloody  raid,  along  whose 
path  he  had  strewed  the  bodies  of  his  lifeless 
men,  merely  in  the  light  of  a spirited  joke.  He 
seemed  quite  unconcerned  and  jovial,  notwith- 
standing the  death,  dispersion,  or  captivity  of 
his  whole  band  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 


men.  For  several  days  the  hills  and  forests 
around  were  filled  with  armed  men,  searching 
for  and  picking  up  the  fugitives. 

These  poor  deluded  victims  of  the  rebellion 
seemed  very  much  dejected.  Most  of  them 
were  ragged,  dirty,  and  in  the  extreme  of  ex- 
haustion. They  were  generally  attired  in  the 
citizens1  garments  which  they  had  stolen  on 
their  raid ; but  these,  by  hard  usage,  were  most- 
ly bespattered  with  mud  and  torn  to  shreds. 
General  Shackleford’s  command  had  good  rea- 
son to  be  very  exultant  over  their  victory.  The 
exciting  chase  in  which  they  had  engaged  had 
lasted  for  a month,  and  had  led  them  oyer  more 
than  a thousand  miles  of  territory.  By  day 
and  by  night  they  had  followed  the  guerrilla 
band.  With  little  rest  and  many  hardships  the 
pursuit  had  continued  from  day  to  day  till  it  was 
thus  crowned,  at  last,  with  the  most  signal  and 
glorious  success. 


CTho  very  great  difficulty,  and,  in  some  cases,  impossi- 
bility, of  obtaining  perfectly  accurate  accounts  of  the  mi- 
nute details  of  the  movements  of  our  armies*  is  hardly  re- 
alized by  any  one  who  haa  not  made  the  attempt.  Even 
official  reports  often  vary  materially. 

We  make  this  statement  in  apology  for  an  unintention- 
al error  in  the  April  number  of  the  Magazine.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Fort  De  Rus*y  Expedition  was  stated  to  be 
General  Franklin.  It  should  have  been  General  A.  J. 
Smith,  who  has  so  nobly  earned  many  laurels  in  this 
eventful  conflict. 

The  writer  of  these  articles  is  greatly  obliged  to  auy 
one  who  will  apprise  him  of  any  like  errors  by  addressing 
him  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  John  8.  C.  Amiorr.] 


BY  THE  APPLE-TREE. 

IT  was  not  auger  that  changed  him  of  late ; 

It  was  not  diffidence  made  him  shy; 

Ton  branch  that  has  blossomed  above  the  gate 
Could  guess  the  riddle — and  so  can  I. 

What  does  it  mean  when  the  bold  eyes  fall, 
And  the  ready  tongue  at  its  merriest  trips  ? 
What  potent  influence  holds  in  thrall 
The  eager  heart  and  the  burning  lips? 

Ah  me  1 to  falter  before  a girl 

Whose  shy  lids  never  would  let  you  know 
(Save  for  the  lashes’  willful  curl) 

The  pansy-purple  asleep  below. 

Nothing  to  frighten  a man  away— 

Only  a cheek  like  a strawberry-bed  ; 

Only  a ringlet’s  gold  astray, 

And  a mouth  like  a baby’s,  dewy-red. 

Ah,  baby-mouth,  with  your  dimpled  bloom ! 

If  but  yon  blossomy  apple-bough 
Could  whisper  a secret  learned  in  the  gloom, 
That  deepens  its  blushes  even  now. 

No  need,  for  the  secret  at  last  is  known : 

Yet  so,  I fancy,  it  might  not  be 
Had  he  not  met  her,  by  chance,  alone, 

There  in  the  lane,  by  the  apple-tree. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SHERIDAN. 

PHILIPTTENHY  SITEKIDAN  mngf  always  j tici'an,  like  Tboma-s  nor  both,  like  Grant!  ki- 
be looked  tipcm  as  one  of  the  miracles  of  j would  still  lie  a successful  leader.  We  have 
war — not  so  much  from  the  result  m the  man-  j seen  in  former  articles  that  the  Lientenant- 
ner  of  his  achievements.  If  he  were  neither  a j General  is,  as  a military  leader,  complete  in 
great  strategi*!,  like  Sherman,  nor  a great  tac-  j himself,  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  general- 
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ship;  while  Sherman,  embodying  nervous  in- 
tellectual force,  and  Thomas,  representing  phys- 
ical power,  are  constituted  by  nature,  as  well  as 
by  the  choice  of  Grant,  to  be  his  chief  subordi- 
nate commanders.  Sheridan,  in  character,  is 
like  neither  of  the  others,  but  is  an  original 
genius,  and  a leader  not  unworthy  to  rank 
with  Sherman  and  Thomas,  or  to  hold  posi- 
tion as  the  third  subordinate  commander  of 
General  Grant.  He  may  be  said  to  be  an  In- 
spiration rather  than  a General,  accomplishing 
his  work  as  mnch,  not  to  say  more,  by  the  in- 
spiring force  of  his  courage  and  example  as  by 
the  rules  of  war.  He  supplies  to  the  army  the 
passion  and  fire  which  is  smothered  in  Grant 
and  Thomas,  and  imperfectly  developed  in  Sher- 
man. He  renders  an  army  invincible  more  by 
the  impartation  to  it  of  his  own  courage  and 
fire  than  by  any  system  of  organization ; and 
appears  to  accomplish  by  this  imparted  enthusi- 
asm all  that  results  under  the  leadership  of  the 
others  from  discipline.  When  the  historian 
sums  up  his  character,  with  all  the  facts  now 
hidden  laid  profusely  before  him,  he  will  hardly 
rank  Sheridan  with  those  who  have  carefully 
and  wisely  planned.  He  belongs  rather  to  that 
class  of  our  officers  whose  strong  arms  have  bold- 
ly and  brilliantly  executed,  and  who  have  won 
the  distinctive  classification  of  “ fifth  ting  gener- 
als*” The  writer  can  find  among  all  his  recol- 
lections of  Sheridan’s  career  no  development  of 
any  brilliant  strategic  ability,  while  in  every  bat- 
tle in  which  he  has  been  prominently  engaged 
he  has  given  brilliant  examples  of  his  cour- 
age, vigor,  and  skill,  and  as  a quick,  dashing, 
stubborn  fighter.  Stone  River,  Chickamauga, 
Chattanooga,  Cedar  Run,  and  Five  Forks  are 
examples  which  illustrate  the  position  which  is 
taken  in  representing  Sheridan  as  a representa- 
tive “ fighting  general.”  It  is  in  the  light  of  the 
more  familiar  scenes  of  Cedar  Run  and  Five 
Forks  that  the  public  have  formed  their  idea 
of  Sheridan,  without  knowing  that  in  the  other 
battles  named  he  has  displayed  the  same  char- 
acteristics, while  his  entire  career  in  private  and 
public  has  shown  him  to  be  impetuous,  passion- 
ate, bold,  and  stubborn.  He  was  born  a bel- 
ligerent. His  natural  element  is  amidst  the 
smoke,  his  natural  position  in  the  front  line  of 
battle.  He  fights  vigorously  and  roughly,  and 
when  the  tide  of  battle  flows  and  ebbs  most 
doubtingly  he  holds  on  most  grimly.  In  pri- 
vate life  his  great  energy  is  a little  curt,  and  his 
fiery  temper  a little  too  qnick,  but  his  abrupt- 
ness and  belligerency  are  too  honest  and  natu- 
ral to  excite  condemnation ; while  his  manner, 
when  not  excited  or  opposed,  is  distinguished 
by  great  courtesy,  modesty,  and  pleasantry.  A 
sketch  of  his  life  which,  while  illustrating  these 
qdalities  and  characteristics,  gives  an  insight 
into  his  early  career,  will  not  be  without  inter- 
est. 

Sheridan  is  descended  from  the  same  class  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  emigrants  which  produced 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Andrew  Johnson.  His 
parents,  having  settled  on  their  arrival  in  this 


country  in  a more  populous,  thriving,  educated, 
and  free  district,  Ohio,  were  enabled  to  offer  their 
son  better  educational  advantages  than  were 
those  of  Jackson  and  Johnson,  who  had  settled 
in  the  less  civilized  district  of  North  Carolina ; 
and  hence  young  Sheridan  became  possessed  of 
a good  common  school  education  in  his  native 
place,  Perry  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born 
in  1831.  From  fourteen  to  fifteen  he  is  remem- 
bered as  a quick  but  careless  student  and  rather 
wild  and  belligerent  youth,  fond  of  a frolic  and 
a trick,  sometimes  thoughtless  in  wounding  tho 
feelings  of  others,  but  quick  to  generously  heal 
when  in  fault/  The  necessities  of  his  family 
early  forced  him  to  manual  labor,  and  his 
seventeenth  year  beheld  him  employed  in  tho 
town  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  driving  a water- 
cart,  and  in  sprinkling  the  dusty  streets  of  that 
old  town.  Before  the  year  was  finished,  how- 
ever, he  resigned  this  “command”  to  enter 
West  Point,  having  been  unexpectedly  appoint- 
ed a cadet  to  that  institution  through  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  then  Congressman  of  tho 
district.  The  characteristics  \vhich  had  dis- 
tinguished him  at  the  humble  school  in  his  na- 
tive town  soon  made  him  noted  at  West  Point 
os  the  “ best-natured  and  most  belligerent  Ca- 
det” in  tho  Academy.  He  has  often  declared 
since  his  late  successes  that  he  had  passed 
through  West  Point  only  by  the  “ skin  of  his 
teeth.”  In  fact  his  belligerent  disposition  re- 
tarded his  advancement  in  youth  and  as  a cadet 
as  much  as  it  has  since  advanced  him.  He 
fought  so  much  at  West  Point,  was  so  unruly 
and  “bo  full  of  deviltry,”  that,  despite  his  fine 
scholarly  attainments,  he  graduated  so  low  down 
in  his  class  that  ho  could  only  be  commissioned 
in  the  lowest  arm  of  the  service.  He  required 
at  the  time  of  his  graduation  only  “ five  points” 
more  to  his  number  of  “ black  marks”  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  honors  of  graduation ; and 
if  he  had  not  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  by 
skillful  management  and  unusual  control  over 
his  quick  temper,  won  the  good  opinion  of  one 
or  two  of  his  tutors  the  future  Major-General 
would  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  Academy 
as  he  had  entered  it  instead  of  Second  Lieuten- 
ant of  Infantry  by  Brevet.  One  of  his  instruct- 
ors, who  had  admired  his  generous  character, 
employed  the  argument  that  a belligerent  tem- 
perament was  not  a fault  in  a soldier,  and  this 
is  said  to  have  secured  him  the  needed  approval 
of  the  West  Point  staff*  of  instructors  and  the 
honors  of  graduation.  The  argument  was  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted  by  educated  soldiers, 
and  Sheridan  was  consequently  sent  forth  fully 
authorized  to  be  as  great  a belligerent  in  time 
of  war  as  he  desired. 

Eight  years  of  almost  profound  peace  followed 
his  graduation,  and  little  opportunity  was  of- 
fered for  advancement.  In  May  and  J nne,  1855, 
Lieutenant  Sheridan  was  in  command  of  Fort 
Wood,  New  York  Harbor,  but  in  the  July  fol- 
lowing he  was  ordered  to  San  Francisco  in 
charge  of  a body  of  recruits.  On  arriving  there 
he  was  detailed  to  command  an  escort  of  cavalry 
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intended  for  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
Lieutenant  Williamson  and  the  party  engaged 
in  the  survey  of  the  proposed  branch  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  Colum- 
bia River,  Oregon.  An  opportunity  offering 
soon  after  for  a fight  Sheridan  succeeded  in  get- 
ting himself  detached  from  this  command  and 
ordered  to  join  a battalion  of  dragoons  under 
Major  Raine,  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  then  on 
an  expedition  against  the  Yakima  Indians.  In 
this  expedition  he  distinguished  himself  by  gal- 
lantry at  the  “Battle  of  the  Cascades,’*  of  the 
Columbia  River  (April  28,  1856).  Although 
his  action  on  the  occasion  is  not  described,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  it  as  of  the  same  char- 
acter os  the  later  deeds  of  daring  which  have 
distinguished  him.  He  was  rewarded  for  his 
gallantry  by  being  placed  in  command  of  the  In- 
dian Reservation  of  the  Coast  Range.  Hero  he 
was  engaged  for  a year  in  keeping  the  Conquillo 
Indians  on  Yakima  Bay  in  proper  subjection, 
and  in  building  the  military  post  and  fort  at 
Yamhill. 

From  this  distant  post  he  was  recalled  in 
1861  to  find  himself  promoted,  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  the  Southern  officers 
of  the  army,  to  a captaincy  in  what  was  then 
Sherman’s  regiment,  the  Thirteenth  Infantry. 
He  was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  at  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  and  thus  became  attached  to 
the  Trans-Mississippi  or  Army  of  the  Southwest, 
in  which  he  saw  his  first  service  in  the  present 
war.  Although  this  army  had  gone  through  a 
campaign  under  Lyon,  and  the  preparations  for 
another  under  Fremont,  and  was  then  under 
command  of  Halleck,  it  was  so  far  from  being 
organized  that  Sheridan  could  find  no  active 
duty,  and  was  placed  upon  a military  commission 
to  inquire  into  certain  alleged  irregularities  of 
the  Frdmont  administration  of  Missouri  affairs. 
About  the  time  that  Curtis,  who  had  assumed 
command  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  was  ready  to 
begin  an  active  campaign  Sheridan  was  ap- 
pointed ActingChief  Quarter-master,  with  which 
the  duties  of  Commissary  were  at  that  time 
blended.  He  was  out  of  place,  and  his  success 
as  a quarter-master  was  very  indifferent  indeed. 
He  used  to  laugh  and  say,  many  months  after, 
when  located  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  that 
providing  “hard  tack  and  sow -belly”  wasn’t 
in  his  line,  and  was  very  fond  of  relating,  in  con- 
nection with  the  remark,  his  first  experience  in 
restricting  the  contraband  traffic  in  salt  with  the 
rebels. 

As  Chief  Quarter-master  it  was  his  duty  to  take 
such  steps  as  would  not  only  provide  for  his  own 
troops  but  deprive  the  rebels  of  contraband  sup- 
plies. Hearing  that  Price,  then  at  Springfield, 
was  suffering  for  salt,  he  employed  every  means 
to  stop  the  export  of  that  article  beyond  our 
lines ; and,  congratulating  himself  on  his  suc- 
cess, used  often  to  say,  with  a chuckle,  that  “ the 
rebels  were  actually  starving  for  salt.”  When 
the  advance  of  the  army  took  place,  and  Price 
was  hastily  driven  out  of  Springfield,  the  only 
article  left  behind  was,  much  to  Sheridan's  dis- 


gust, an  immense  quantity  of  salt  He  ever  aft. 
erward  professed  himself  disgusted  with  his  quar- 
ter-mastership, and  fortunately  soon  after  got 
himself  under  arrest  and  sent  to  the  rear. 

Officers  generally  look  upon  arrests  as  mis- 
fortunes. Sheridan’s  arrest  was  the  turning- 
point  in  his  fortunes,  since  it  placed  him,  after  a 
brief  delay,  on  the  staff  of  a rising  Major-General 
and  in  the  line  of  promotion.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  arrest  are  not  without  interest,  as 
showing  one  or  two  of  his  characteristics.  Like 
many  regular  officers  of  the  army,  as  organized 
in  1862,  Sheridan  was  in  favor  of  carrying  on 
the  war  by  striking  hard  blows  at  the  organized 
armies  of  the  rebels,  and  generously  protecting 
the  people  who,  while  remaining  at  home  under 
United  States  protection,  furnished  the  men  and 
material  to  the  rebels.  He  has  overcome  this 
too  delicate  and  nice  consideration  for  the  in- 
terests of  rebel  aiders  and  abettors,  and,  like  the 
country,  has  been  educated  by  war  in  the  belief 
that  treason  is  to  be  fought  with  fire.  Feeling 
thus  during  the  Pea  Ridge  campaign,  and  being 
a great  stickler  for  military  regularity  and  rou- 
tine, Sheridan  was  particularly  disgusted  with 
the  ravages  committed  by  the  regiment  of  Kan- 
sas Jay-Hawkers,  and  used  often  to  denounce 
them  in  unmeasured  terms.  He  was  so  much 
embittered  against  the  regiment  and  opposed 
to  their  style  of  warfare,  that,  when  General 
Blunt  ordered  him  to  impress  a large  amount 
of  provender  from  the  citizens,  he  replied  in  any 
thing  but  decorous  terms,  declining  to  execute 
the  order,  and  intimated  in  conclusion  that 
“He'd  be  damned  if  he  was  a Jay-Hawker.” 

Blunt,  of  course,  relieved  him.  Sheridan  re- 
ported to  Halleck.  The  letter  was  forwarded 
as  evidence  against  him,  and  fell  into  Halleck's 
hands.  That  officer,  having  a just  appreciation 
of  a good  joke,  laughed  heartily  over  the  letter ; 
and,  sharing  Sheridan’s  prejudices  against  “Jay- 
Hawking”  and  “bummers,  ” he  caused  the  charges 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  in  May,  1862,  ordered 
him  to  duty  on  his  own  staff  as  Acting  Chief 
Quarter-master. 

Halleck  waB  then  before  Corinth,  and  thither 
Sheridan  repaired  to  find  himself  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  transferred  from  the  regular  to  the 
volunteer  service,  as  Colonel  of  the  Second 
Michigan  cavalry.  Halleck  had,  with  that  wise 
appreciation  which  he  has  displayed  in  organiz- 
ing the  United  States  armies,  noticed  Sheridan’s 
qualities,  and  placed  him  in  the  branch  of  the 
service  for  which  he  was  best  qualified.  But 
even  Halleck  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  his  young  protgg£,  and  fail- 
ed, when  intrusted  shortly  after  with  the  absolute 
organization  of  the  armies,  to  advance  him  to 
the  position  for  which  the  quicker  appreciation 
of  Grant  subsequently  singhkl  him  out  after  ol^ 
serving  his  conduct  in  one  battle  only. 

His  promotion  to  Colonel  aroused  the  ambi- 
tion of  Sheridan,  who  had  before  modestly  hoped 
to  eventually  become  a Major.  He  now  had 
opportunities  to  distinguish  himself,  and  imme- 
diately went  to  work  to  improve  the  opportunity, 
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determined  to  win  rank  and  fame  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  which  having  now  changed  its 
character  also  gave  promise  of  being  long  and 
adrentnrous,  and  fall  of  occasions  for  one  in  his 
arm  of  the  service. 

His  regiment  was  brigaded  with  that  of  Col- 
onel Elliott,  who  as  the  ranking  officer  became 
brigade  commander,  and  under  his  leadership 
Sheridan  made  his  first  campaign.  It  was  the 
famous  raid  around  Corinth  and  upon  Beaure- 
gard’s communications  at  Boonesville,  which  was 
noted  at  the  time  as  one  of  the  first  and  most 
successful  adventures  of  our  then  rapidly  im- 
proving cavalry,  and  won  for  its  leader  a repu- 
tation for  dash  that  the  loyal  press,  with  very 
bad  taste,  continually  compared  to  the  daring  of 
Stuart  and  Morgan  in  their  bloodless  raids 
against  weak  outposts  and  unguarded  rear-lines. 
This  irregular  warfare  of  the  rebel  cavalry  had 
not  up  to  that  time  partaken  of  the  bloody  char- 
acter which  has  since  been  given  the  cavalry 
encounters  of  the  war;  and  Sheridan  was  one 
of  the  first  to  expose  the  fallibility  and  weak- 
ness of  the  boasted  rebel  cavalry  when  vigorously 
opposed. 

The  opportunity  was  offered  him  in  July, 
1862,  at  Boonesville,  by  an  old  class-mate  at 
West  Point,  and  one  who  subsequently  won, 
under  Bragg  and  Forrest,  a character  for  bel- 
ligerency similar  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  Sheri- 
dan. The  ttbel  J.  H.  Chalmers  has  at  all 
times  been  as  ready  to  fight  as  Sheridan ; but 
he  has  neither  the  perseverance  nor  personal 
daring  of  Sheridan.  His  complete  readiness  to 
fight  was  evinced  to  Sheridan’s  satisfaction  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  and  Sheridan’s  supe- 
rior endurance  and  enterprise  were  made  ap- 
parent to  the  rebel  at  the  same  time.  This  en- 
gagement, although  of  a minor  character,  served 
to  illustrate  his  characteristics  os  a quick,  dash- 
ing, stubborn  fighter,  as  more  brilliantly  devel- 
oped in  Sheridan  at  the  more  important  engage- 
ments already  alluded  to  in  this  connection. 
Chalmers  attacked  his  single  regiment  with  a 
whole  brigade  of  cavalry,  evidently  expecting  lit- 
tle resistance.  Sheridan  was  not  required,  by  the 
importance  of  the  post  he  commanded  nor  the 
position  of  the  army  whose  front  he  covered,  to 
hold  his  ground,  and  could  have  with  propriety 
declined  battle,  and  fallen  back  on  the  infantry 
line ; but  it  was  not  in  the  heart  of  the  “ bel- 
ligerent cadet”  to  slight  his  old  class-mate  by 
refusing  to  meet  him — nor,  indeed,  to  decline 
an  invitation  to  battle  from  any  gentleman.  He 
drew  up  his  regiment  in  line,  and  received  the 
attack  in  handsome  style.  Chalmers’s  first  re- 
pulse taught  him  that  he  should  have  to  proceed 
with  his  attack  more  systematically,  and  he 
brought  up  his  line  for  a more  regular  and  gen- 
eral assault.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  Sher- 
idan, with  perhaps  more  enterprise  than  sound 
discretion,  in  view  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
stake  for  which  he  contended,  sent  a detach- 
ment on  a detour  to  the  rear  of  the  rebel  posi- 
tion. These,  by  strenuous  exertions,  succeeded 
in  effecting  this  purpose,  and  made  an  attack 


from  that  direction,  while  Sheridan,  attacking 
from  the  front,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  reb- 
els and  driving  them  from  the  field  in  confusion. 

It  was  this  success  which  made  Sheridan  a 
Brigadier-General.  It  has  always  been  an  un- 
fortunate feature  of  our  army  organization  that 
there  i9  no  provision  for  the  promotion  of  the 
deserving  in  the  branch  of  the  service  in  which 
they  have  won  distinction,  and  for  which  they 
have  evinced  high  qualifications.  A colonel  of 
cavalry  shows  himself  eminently  deserving  of 
promotion  by  his  services  in  that  branch,  and 
he  is  promoted  to  be  brigadier -general  of  tn- 
fantry , and  not  only  taken  from  the  line  of  the 
service  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  but,  though 
promoted  in  rank,  is  sent  to  command  an  infe- 
rior arm  of  the  service.  By  this  fault  of  organ- 
ization not  only  does  the  army  lose  the  service 
of  the  person  thus  promoted  out  of  his  sphere, 
but  often  the  promotion  becomes  the  ruin  of  the 
recipient,  who  may  be  totally  unfitted  for  this 
new  line  of  duty.  There  are  numerous  exam- 
ples of  this.  Among  several  of  these  failures, 
which  have  resulted  from  this  cause,  the  writer 
can  recall  that  of  a captain  of  artillery  who 
gained  a great  reputation  for  his  successful 
handling  of  a number  of  massed  batteries,  and 
who  was  promoted  to  be  a brigadier- general 
of  infantry,  to  utterly  fail  and  throw  away  his 
young  life  in  his  chagrin  and  desperation.  A 
young  staff-officer,  who  had  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  and  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  an  engineer,  was  promoted  rapidly 
from  captain  to  corps  commander,  to  find  him- 
self totally  unfitted  for  such  duty,  and  in  time 
to  waste,  by  his  inadaptation  to  infantry  and  a 
lack  of  decision,  the  rich  fruits  of  a successful 
strategic  march. 

Sheridan's  fate  was  not  exactly  the  reverse 
of  this ; but  when  taken  from  the  cavalry,  for 
which  he  was  eminently  fitted,  and  made  Briga- 
dier-General of  infantry,  his  success  at  first  was 
not  encouraging.  He  was  placed  in  command 
in  Kentucky  of  a division  of  raw  troops,  for  the 
organization  of  which  he  was  not  so  well  fitted 
as  for  fighting  them.  The  command  was  under 
treneral  Nelson.  Shortly  afterward  Nelson  was 
killed,  and  the  reorganization  of  his  army  and 
its  incorporation  with  that  of  General  Buell 
placed  Sheridan  in  command  of  a division  of 
partly  disciplined  and  veteran  troops.  A short 
time  subsequently  the  army  was  again  reorgan- 
ized by  Rosecrans,  and  Sheridan  was  given  a 
division  and  assigned  to  the  corps  of  General  A. 
M‘D.  M‘Cook.  Sheridan’s  Division  suffered  dis- 
aster at  Stone  River  and  Chickamauga.  But 
amidst  that  disaster  and  defeat  the  fighting  qual- 
ities of  the  “little  cadet”  found  illustrations  as 
brilliant  but  not  so  familiar  as  that  of  Cedar 
Creek. 

Stone  River  was  a battle  in  which  the  endur- 
ance of  the  soldiers  rather  than  the  generalship 
of  their  leaders  gave  us  possession  of  a field  in 
which  the  enemy  all  the  time  retained  the  tac- 
tical and  strategic  advantage.  Each  corps,  and 
even  each  division,  “fought  on  its  own  hook.” 
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Sheridan’s  Division  was  posted  at  the  left  of 
M‘Cook’s  Corps,  which,  being  struck  in  flank 
and  rear,  was  very  quickly  and  unexpectedly 
doubled  up  and  thrown  back  upon  Sheridan’s 
Division,  which  was  thus  forced  while  fighting 
a division  in  its  front  to  turn  and  form  a de- 
fensive crotchet  to  the  whole  army,  and  thus  was 
compelled  to  expose  one  or  the  other  of  its 
flanks.  It  was  forced  back  by  superior  num- 
bers until  its  line  of  battle  described  three  sides 
of  a square ; and  these  being  broken  after  a ter- 
rible resistance,  it  was  forced  to  retreat  through 
a dense  forest  of  cedars,  in  which  artillery  could 
not  be  moved,  to  the  line  formed  by  the  reserves. 
While  the  rest  of  the  corps  had  been  rapidly 
driven  Sheridan’s  Division  fought  for  hours  des- 
perately, losing  all  the  brigade  commanders,  sev- 
enty other  officers,  and  nearly  one  half  his  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  other  divisions  were 
never  rallied  until  they  reached  Nashville.  Sher- 
idan’s fell  back  upon  the  line  of  reserves  and 
fought  for  three  days  afterward.  This  result 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  personal  exertions, 
daring,  and  skill  of  Sheridan ; and  his  conflict 
formed  such  a brilliant  episode  of  that  badly- 
managed  battle,  and  his  abilities  shone  so  prom- 
inently in  contrast  with  the  delinquencies  of 
others,  that  be  was  at  once  made  a Major-Gen- 
eral. 

Chickamauga  was  only  a repetition  of  this. 
The  same  corps,  consisting  then  of  Davis’s, 
Sheridan’s,  and  Negley’s  divisions,  was  again 
defeated.  General  Negley,  very  unfortunately 
for  that  gallant  officer  and  gentleman,  was  tak- 
en from  his  division  in  the  heat  of  battle  and 
ordered  to  the  command  of  a number  of  batter- 
ies, and  the  division  suffered  badly,  while  the 
other  division,  under  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis, 
was  scattered  in  every  direction.  Sheridan,  who 
had  formed  the  extreme  right,  had  a desperate 
fight,  but,  after  being  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  army,  eventually  cut  his  own  way  out, 
brought  in  his  division  about  half  organized,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  line  to  which  Thomas  fell 
back  to  Rossville. 

On  these  two  occasions  Sheridan  was  a sub- 
ordinate. The  disaster  to  his  division  was  gen- 
eral to  his  corps,  and  resulted  from  the  failure 
of  others  and  not  his  own  bad  management.  He 
was  powerless  to  avert,  he  could  only  partly  re- 
trieve the  disaster.  On  both  occasions  he  did 
so  with  a skillful  hand,  by  the  most  strenuous 
exertions,  and  at  great  personal  risk.  In  the 
dark  cedars  at  Stone  River  and  the  narrow 
defiles  of  Chickamauga  he  kept  his  men  to- 
gether, when  almost  surrounded  or  entirely  cut 
off,  only  by  being  at  all  times  along  the  front 
line  of  battle  with  them ; by  well-directed  en- 
couragement to  the  deserving,  and  the  blackest 
reproaches  to  the  delinquents;  by  alternate  ap- 
peals and  curses,  the  latter  being  loud  and  deep 
and  far  more  plentiful  than  the  first.  Rousseau, 
who  commanded  the  reserves,  and  who  pushed 
forward  into  the  cedars  at  Stone  River  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  Sheridan  and  Negley  through 
them,  once  said, 


“ I knew  it  was  hell  in  there  before  I got  in, 
but  I was  convinced  of  it  when  I saw  Phil  Sher- 
idan, with  hat  in  one  hand  and  sword  in  the 
other,  damning  and  swearing  as  if  he  were  the 
devil  incarnate,  or  had  had  a fresh  indulgence 
from  Father  Tracy  every  five  minutes.”  (Fa- 
ther Tracy  was  Rosecrans’s  chaplain,  and  often 
officiated  at  Sheridan’s  head-quarters.  Sheri- 
dan is  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.) 

“The  history  of  the  combat. in  those  dark 
cedars,”  wrote  the  only  historian  who  has  truly 
written  of  Stone  River,  Mr.  W.  S.  Furay,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette,  “will  never  be  known.  No 
man  could  see  even  tbe  whole  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, and  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  tell  who 
they  were  that  fought  bravest  or  they  who  proved 
recreant  to  their  trust.  It  was  left  to  Sheridan 
to  stay  the  successful  onset  of  the  foe.  Never 
did  a man  labor  more  faithfully  than  he  to  per- 
form his  task,  and  never  was  leader  seconded  by 
more  gallant  soldiers.”  When  Sheridan  had  ex- 
tricated his  command  from  the  forest  and  got  in 
line  with  the  reserves  he  rode  up  to  Rosecrans 
and,  pointing  to  the  remnant  of  his  division, 
said, 

“ Here  is  all  that  is  left  of  us,  General.  Our 
cartridge-boxes  contain  nothing,  and  our  guns 
are  empty.” 

The  Tullahoma  campaign,  which  followed 
that  of  Stone  River,  offered  few  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  any  other  quality  of  the  sol- 
dier in  Sheridan  than  that  of  energy.  The  pur- 
suit of  Bragg,  which  formed  the  main  feature 
of  that  campaign,  required  rapid  marching  but 
no  fighting.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  rebels 
from  Tullahoma  and  Winchester  the  general 
pursuit  was  abandoned,  as  the  enemy  had  reach- 
ed the  mountains,  and  only  Sheridan’s  Division 
and  Stanley’s  cavalry  received  orders  to  pursue 
the  enemy  across  the  mountains  to  tbe  Tennes- 
see. Sheridan  moved  with  great  alacrity,  hop- 
ing to  reach  the  bridge  over  the  Tennessee  at 
Bridgeport  in  time  to  save  it  from  destruction. 
He  moved  so  rapidly  that  he  reached  the  river 
before  Stanley’s  cavalry  did,  and  saved  the 
greater  part  of  the  bridge.  He  used  to  tell  with 
great  glee  that  on  reaching  Bridgeport  he  found 
members  of  the  rear-guard  of  Bragg’s  army  sit- 
ting on  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  asking  his  ad- 
vance if  “ they  were  part  of  Stanley’s  cavalry.” 
The  infantry  had  moved  so  rapidly  in  pursuit 
that  the  enemy  had  all  the  while  mistaken  them 
for  cavalry. 

Sheridan  has  since  displayed  the  same  energy 
in  moving,  with  better  effect.  The  surrender 
of  Lee  was,  without  doubt,  the  effect  of  the  ad- 
mirable and  vigorous  execution  by  Sheridan  of 
Grant’s  plan  of  operations  from  Five  Forks  to 
Burksville  Junction.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Sheridan,  by  rapid  movements,  placed  his 
forces  at  Jettersville  before  Lee  had  reached 
Amelia  Court  House,  and  thus  cut  off  all  retreat 
to  Danville.  His  dispatches  relating  to  those 
operations  partake  of  the  vigor  of  the  actual 
movements,  and  handsomely  illustrate  his  en- 
ergy. 
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44  I wish  you  were  here  yourself,”  he  wrote  to 
Grant — a compliment  that  the  little  Lieutenant- 
General  may  be  proud  to  point  to.  44  If  things 
are  pressed,”  he  added,  44 1 think  Lee  will  sur- 
render.” 

44  Press  things,  ” was  Grant’s  order.  It  need- 
ed no  other.  Sheridan  pushed  forward  rapidly, 
struck  right  and  left,  punishing  the  enemy  wher- 
ever found,  and  at  last  forcing  Lee  to  surrender. 

Chattanooga  was  the  battle  in  which  Sheri- 
dan caught  the  eye  of  Grant,  jvbo  there  select- 
ed him  without  hesitation  for  the  important  po- 
sition which  he  subsequently  filled.  Sheridan's 
Division  formed  the  right  of  the  centre  column 
which,  in  the  battles  at  Chattanooga,  Novem- 
ber 23,  24,  and  25,  1863,  assaulted  and  carried 
Mission  Ridge,  and,  breaking  the  rebel  centre, 
won  the  victory.  His  men  were  kept  in  posi- 
tion waiting  for  the  signal  to  assault  for  over 
thirty-six  hours ; and  they  and  their  leader  had 
grown  very  nervous,  half  fearing  the  battle  would 
be  won  too  soon  by  the  others,  and  the  chance 
for  glory  stolen  from  them,  when,  at  last,  the 
wished-for  signal  came,  and  away  went  the  as- 
saulting columns.  General  T.  J.  Wood  com- 
manded the  other,  and  he  and  Sheridan  strove 
with  a lofty  ambition,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
that  a saint  could  condemn,  to  reach  the  summit 
first.  Sheridan  gloried  in  the  deed.  He  could 
not  contain  himself,  and  yet  he  rode  along  the 
front  line,  half  leading,  half  directing  his  men, 
as  clear-headed  as  if  the  cross-fire  of  the  twenty 
rebel  batteries  that  opened  upon  his  men  were 
directed  against  charmed  lives,  and  he  knew 
them  to  be  futile  as  against  him.  During  the 
charge  he  took  a canteen  of  whisky  from  his 
aid,  Captain  Avery,  and  filling  a cup  which  he 
carried,  raised  it  with  a gesture  toward  Bragg's 
head-quarters,  which  were  plainly  visible  on  the 
mountain  crest,  saying,  “How  are  yo«,  Mr. 

» Bragg?”  Before  he  could  drink  the  liquor  a 
rifle-ball  carried  away  cup  and  beverage.  There 
was  no  time  for  more;  and  exclaiming,  “That’s 
damned  ungenerous!”  Sheridan  spurred  forward, 
and  soon  again  formed  part  of  his  front  line. 
His  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  led  the 
remainder  of  the  assault  on  foot,  reaching  the 
summit  with  the  first,  and  as  horses  were  not 
plentiful  on  the  ridge  he  sprang  upon  one  of  the 
fifty  captured  gun9,  swinging  his  sword  over  his 
head,  and  shouting  for  joy  with  his  men,  while, 
at  the  same  moment,  he  poured  invective  after 
invective  on  the  heads  of  the  rebels  whom  he 
was  unable  to  pursue.  Before  the  battle  was 
ended  Grant,  having  left  his  hqpd-quarters  in 
Orchard  Knobb,  rode  along  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  and  before  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  ceased 
he  had  marked  Sheridan  for  future  use.  Chat- 
tanooga was  the  flood-tide  of  his  fortunes,  and, 
without  knowing  it  at  the  time,  he  that  day 
launched  his  bark  anew.  Henceforth  his  abili- 
ties were  not  to  be  lost  by  his  being  made  sub- 
ordinate to  men  of  inferior  calibre.  He  was 
henceforth  to  win  great  successes,  not  retrieve 
in  some  degree  the  great  disasters  of  others. 

Sheridan  did  not  know  for  months  after  of 


his  good  fortune  on  that  day.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  friends  soon  after  had  reason  to  im- 
agine that  he  was  again  under  a cloud.  It 
was  but  a few  months  after  this  memorable 
battle  that  Gordon  Granger  and  Sheridan  were 
relieved  of  their  commands.  It  was  generally 
known  that  Granger  had  offended  Grant  by  his 
delay  in  moving  with  Sherman  to  Burnside’s 
aid  at  Knoxville,  and  it  was  supposed  that  both 

he  and  Sheridan  were  44 .”  Sheridan 

passed  through  Nashville  without  exactly  know- 
ing his  destination,  except  that  it  was  Washing- 
ton City.  The  announcement  was  soon  made, 
however,  that  he  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  all  of  Grant’s  cavalry  on  the  Potomac,  and 
those  who  knew  him  learned  to  appreciate  more 
highly  the  clearness  with  which  Grant  read  the 
characters  of  his  subordinates.  Returning  Sher- 
idan to  the  cavalry  service  was  not  by  any  means 
the  least  important  of  Grant’s  services  to  the 
country.  If  in  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
which  must  soon  follow  the  close  of  the  late  war 
Halleck  is  intrusted  with  the  organization  of  the 
materiel  and  Grant  with  the  selection  of  the 
personnel \ the  United  States  will  very  soon  have 
an  army  which,  when  embracing  such  a general 
as  Grant,  such  lieutenant-generals  as  Sherman, 
Thomas,  Canby,  and  Sheridan,  such  major-gen- 
erals as  Hancock,  Hooker,  M4Dowell,  Howard, 
Hunter,  Burnside,  Ord,  Slocum,  Stoneman, 
Reynolds,  Meade,  and  many  others  who  have 
won  the  rank,  will  be  inferior  to  none  in  the 
world.  The  past  four  years  of  experience,  and 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  nation  to  provide  for 
those  who  have  so  nobly  served  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  which  must  exist  for  the 
retention  of  a large  force,  will  strongly  sug- 
gest the  reorganization  of  the  army  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  ranks  of  general  and  lieu- 
tenant-general. Three  corps  of  infantry,  each 
twenty-five  or  even  thirty-five  thousand  strong, 
under  Sherman,  Thomas,  and  Canby,  and  one 
of  cavalry  of  the  same  strength  under  Sheridan 
as  lieutenant-generals,  would  be  an  army  which 
even  Grant  as  general  might  be  proud  to  com- 
mand. No  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can 
at  this  time  furnish  superior  itersonnel  for  such 
an  army. 

It  was  not  intended,  in  the  scope  of  this  article, 
to  give  a detailed  statement  of  the  events  of 
Sheridan’s  life.  The  purpose  was  rather  to 
make  the  public  more  familiar  with  his  char- 
acter than  his  history.  The  reference  which 
has  been  made  to  his  early  career  was  thought 
necessary,  as  filling  up  a blank  existing  in  the 
sketches  which  have  been  hitherto  written  of 
him.  The  prominent  points  of  his  late  career  are 
well  known  to  all.  His  cavalry  operations  in 
Virginia,  his  assumption  of  the  command  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  known  as  the  Middle  Mili- 
tary Division,  his  brilliant  battle  at  Winchester, 
and  the  wonderful  effect  of  his  presence  at  Cedar 
Run,  as  well  a9  the  later  deeds  at  Five  Forks 
and  the  pursuit  of  Lee,  are  tales  too  lately  told  to 
need  repetition  here.  The  affairs  of  Cedar  Run 
and  Winchester  have  been  admirably  described 
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by  Captain  De  Forest  in  this  Magazine.*  And 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  devote  a 
page  or  two  to  the  thorough  analysis  of  the 
wonderful  effect  which  Sheridan’s  presence  had 
npon  bis  men  during  the  rout  at  Cedar  Run.  It 
can  not  be  accounted  for  on  any  theory,  how- 
ever philosophical,  framed  by  a person  who  was 
not  an  eye-witness ; while  it  might  be  compre- 
hended in  the  light  of  a minute  and  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  manner  of  the  General  on  that 
occasion.  His  success  in  restoring  order,  and 
then  confidence,  was  doubtless  dne  to  his  de- 
cisive manner ; while  the  subsequent  restoration 
of  morale  was  owing  to  the  promptness  with 
which  the  offensive  was  resumed.  The  control 
which  Sheridan  then  held  over  his  men  is  cer- 
tainly very  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  short  time 
during  which  he  had  commanded  them,  and  the 
condition  in  which  he  found  them  on  this  day. 
Absent  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  pushed 
forward  to  the  front  to  find  his  troops  routed 
and  retreating  rapidly,  and,  although  not  pur- 
sued, much  demoralized.  His  presence  seemed 
to  inspire  the  men  with  a new  purpose,  and  in  an 
incredible  short  space  of  time  he  had  them  re- 
formed in  line  and  ready  to  receive  the  on- 
slaught of  the  enemy.  But  the  enemy,  intent 
on  rifling  the  captured  camps,  had  not  pursued 
in  force,  and  Sheridan  found  waiting  was  in 
vain.  The  confidence  of  the  troops  had  been 
restored  by  the  presence  of  their  leader,  the 
facility  with  which  he  re-established  the  broken 
lines,  and  the  cheering  language  and  encour- 
aging tone  of  his  conversation  and  orders.  He 
fully  re-established  the  morale  of  the  men  when, 
finding  the  enemy  failed  to  pursue,  he  ordered 
an  advance.  The  fact  that  he  did  advance  on 
the  same  day  of  the  rout  serves  to  show,  among 
Sheridan’s  other  great  qualities  as  a leader,  his 
decision  and  daring.  There  are  few  generals, 
in  our  own  or  any  other  service,  who  would  have 
conceived  the  idea,  or  for  a moment  entertained 
the  purpose  of  immediately  resuming  the  offens- 
ive. Two  years  before  pursuit  after  a victory, 
not  to  mention  pursuit  after  a defeat,  was  held 
to  be  impossible.  The  fact  that  Sheridan  was 
able  on  this  occasion  to  resume  the  offensive  with 
complete  success  shows  how  absolute  was  the 
confidence  of  the  men  in  this  comparative  stran- 
ger who  had  plead,  entreated,  cursed,  and  brow- 
beat the  flying  army  into  order  again.  The  mag- 
nificent ride  from  Winchester  to  the  field,  which 
at  the  time  was  made  in  all  the  accounts  the 
salient  feature  of  the  battle,  grows  common- 
place when  compared  to  “Little  Phil’s”  ride 
among  the  routed  masses  of  his  corps.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  been  every  where  at  once, 
for  his  presence  was  felt  in  every  battalion. 
His  orders,  so  brilliantly  illustrated  and  varied 
by  his  peculiar  and  numerous  oaths,  found  their 
natural  echoes  in  the  cheers  of  the  men  in  whose 
hearts  his  presence  restored  confidence.  The 
rapidity  with  which  he  rallied  his  broken  lines 
and  brought  order  out  of  chaos  is  incredible 
* January  and  February,  1865. 


even  to  those  who  have  seen  the  “ belligerent 
cadet”  in  the  midst  of  battles ; and  to  one  who 
has  never  witnessed  the  singular  effect  which 
the  reception  of  orders  to  attack  have  on  men, 
it  will  still  remain  incredible  how  he  so  far  re- 
stored the  confidence  and  morale  of  his  troops 
as  to  enable  him  on  that  occasion  to  snatch  vic- 
tory from  defeat. 

There  was  some  occasion  for  the  display  of 
the  same  personal  daring  and  the  exercise  of 
the  same  influence  by  example,  on  the  part  of 
Sheridan,  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks.  His  pres- 
ence on  every  part  of  that  contested  field,  it  is 
j now  generally  conceded,  had  as  much  to  do  as 
generalship  with  the  final  result  of  that  battle, 

I where  every  thing  depended  on  the  persistence 
of  the  attack  on  the  weak  point  which  Sheridan 
had  discovered.  It  is  doubtful  if  success  would 
have  followed  the  efforts  of  a general  who  had 
been  content  to  direct  the  battle.  Sheridan  led. 
He  was  in  the  front  line,  under  the  heaviest 
fire,  at  all  times,  waving  his  sword,  encouraging 
his  men,  exhorting  them  to  incredible  deeds, 
and,  as  usual,  6 wearing  at  a fearful  rate,  altern- 
ately at  the  enemy  and  his  own  skulkers.  He 
is  represented  by  those  present  as  the  “imper- 
sonation of  every  thing  soldierly.”  He  rode  up 
and  down  the  lines,  under  fire,  continually  wav- 
ing his  sword,  commanding  in  person,  exhorting 
them  to  seize  the  opportunity  within  their  grasp, 
and  sweep  their  enemies  to  destruction.  It  is 
related  of  him,  and  the  story  is  characteristic 
enough  to  be  true,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  day’s  unsuccessful  battle  at  Five  Forks, 
while  striding  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  field 
head-quarters,  apparently  absorbed  in  deep  and 
calm  thought,  he  suddenly  startled  his  staff  by 
breaking  out  in  a series  of  horrible  oaths,  in 
which  he  swore  he  would  carry  the  rebel  lines 
next  day  or  “sink  innumerable  fathoms  into 
hell.”  Sheridan’s  oaths  are  fearful;  but  one 
can  easily  find  it  in  his  heart  to  forgive  them. 
They  are  merely  the  emphasis  to  his  language. 
Oaths  are  said  to  be  fools’  arguments.  Sheri- 
dan throws  them  at  one  in  a discussion  not  from 
a want  of  more  forcible  arguments,  but  from  a 
lack  of  patience  to  await  the  slow  process  of 
logical  conclusions.  He  heartily  despises  a 
council  of  war,  and  never  forms  part  of  one  if 
he  can  avoid  it.  He  executes,  not  originates 
plans ; or,  as  Rosecrans  once  expressed  it,  “ He 
fights — he  fights !”  Whatever  is  given  Sheridan 
to  do  is  accomplished  thoroughly.  He  will  not 
stop  to  criticise  the  practicability  of  an  order 
in  its  details,  but  does  not  hesitate  to  vary 
his  movements  when  he  finds  those  laid  down 
for  him  are  not  practicable.  He  does  not 
abandon  the  task  because  the  mode  which  has 
been  ordered  is  rendered  impossible  by  any  un- 
expected event.  If  the  result  is  accomplished 
Sheridan  does  not  care  whose  means  were  em- 
ployed, or  on  whom  the  credit  is  reflected.  He 
grasps  the  result  and  congratulates  himself,  the 
strategist  of  the  occasion,  and  the  men,  with 
equal  gratification  and  every  evidence  of  delight. 
His  generous  care  for  the  reputation  of  his  sub- 
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ordinates,  his  freedom  from  all  petty  jealousy, 
his  Honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  nobleness  of  his 
ambition  to  serve  the  country  and  not  himself,  his 
geniality  and  general  good-humor,  and  the  brevi- 
ty of  his  black  storms  of  anger,  make  him,  like 
Grant,  not  only  a well-beloved  leader,  but  one  that 
the  country  can  safely  trust  to  guard  its  honor 
and  preserve  its  existence.  It  is  easy  for  one  who 
knows  either  of  the  two— Grant  and  Sheridan — 
to  believe  it  possible  that,  during  all  the  period 
in  which  they  have  hold  such  supreme  power  in 
our  armies,  not  a single  thought  of  how  they 
might  achieve  greatness,  power,  and  position, 
at  the  expense  of  country,  has  ever  suggested 
itself  to  their  minds.  There  is  only  one  other 
character  known  in  profane  history  of  whom  the 
same  thing  can  bo  truly  said. 

Sheridan  goes  into  the  heat  of  battle  not  from 
necessity  merely.  The  first  smell  of  powder 
arouses  him,  and  he  rushes  to  the  front  of  the 
field.  It  is  related  of  him  that  when  the  engage- 
ment of  Winchester  began  he  stood  off  a little  to 
the  rear,  as  Grant  would  have  done,  and  endeav- 
ored to  calmly  survey  the  field  and  direct  the  bat- 
tle. But  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  remain  pas- 
sive for  a great  while.  When  the  fight  wanned 
up  and  became  general  he  could  stand  it  no  lon- 
ger, and,  drawing  his  sword,  he  exclaimed,  “By 
God ! I can't  stand  this !”  and  rode  into  the  heat 
of  the  engagement. 

The  belligerent  in  Sheridan’s  organization  is 
often  aroused  without  the  stimulus  of  the  smell 
of  gunpowder.  In  1863,  while  Sheridan  was 
encamped  at  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  he  invited 
General  George  H.  Thomas,  then  encamped  at 
Deckerd,  Tennessee,  to  examine  the  works  erect- 
ed at  Bridgeport  and  the  preparations  going  on 
for  rebuilding  the  bridge.  The  writer,  then  at 
Deckerd,  was  invited  to  accompany  the  party 
to  Bridgeport,  and  did  so.  At  one  of  the  way- 
stations  the  train  halted  for  an  unusually  long 
time,  and  Sheridan,  on  asking  the  conductor,  a 
great,  burly  six-footer,  the  reason,  met  with  a 
somewhat  gruff  reply.  Sheridan  contented  him- 
self with  reproving  his  manner,  and  ordered 
him  to  proceed  with  the  train.  The  conductor 
did  not  reply,  and  failed  to  obey.  After  wait- 
ing for  a time  Sheridan  sent  for  the  conductor, 
and  demanded  to  know  why  he  had  not  obeyed. 
The  fellow  answered,  in  a gruff  manner,  that 
he  received  his  orders  from  the  military  super- 
intendent only.  Without  giving  him  time  to 
finish  the  insulting  reply  Sheridan  struck  him 
two  or  three  rapid  blows,  kicked  him  from  the 
cars  and  into  the  hands  of  a guard,  and  then 
ordered  the  train  forward,  acting  as  conductor 
on  the  down  and  return  trip.  After  starting 
the  train  he  returned  to  his  seat  near  General 
Thomas,  and,  without  referring  to  the  subject, 
resumed  his  conversation  with  that  imperturba- 
ble dignitary. 

Sheridan  will  always  be  prominent  among 
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the  Marshal  Neys  of  the  war  for  the  Union— as 
the  representative  of  that  class  of  fighting  gen- 
erals in  which  Hancock,  Rousseau,  Hooker, 
and  Logan  are  among  the  most  distinguished. 
These  generals  have  the  same  character  among 
the  men  with  whom<they  have  served  as  Sheri- 
dan has  throughout  the  whole  country.  Gen- 
eral L.  H.  Rousseau  was  by  far  the  most  popu- 
lar general  who  ever  served  with  the  army  of 
the  Ohio  or  Cumberland,  and  his  popularity 
dated  from  the  day  of  Shiloh,  where  he,  like 
Sheridan,  led,  not  directed , his  men.  Rousseau 
loves  fighting  as  much,  and  is  as  naturally  a bel- 
ligerent, as  Sheridan,  fights  in  the  same  style, 
with  equal  exposure  of  person,  equal  personal 
daring,  and  with  equal  effect.  “Fighting  Joe 
Hooker”  received  his  title  from  the  same  pre- 
disposition for  fighting.  At  the  first  sound  of 
battle  Hooker  springs  nimbly  to  his  saddle,  and 
is  off  into  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  men. 
Rousseau  and  Hooker  are  both  men  of  large, 
handsome,  towering  proportions,  and  have  in 
the  field  the  advantage  in  that  respect  of  Sheri- 
dan. Logan  is  a man  of  Sheridan's  own  style 
in  build  and  appearance,  and  is  the  Bame  dais 
ing,  enthusiastic,  and  vigorous  fighter  that  Sher- 
idan is.  “Black  Jack,”  as  Logan  is  called  by 
his  men,  in  consequence  of  his  very  dark  com- 
plexion, resembles  Sheridan  also  in  the  freedom 
with  which  he  indulges  in  the  most  desperate 
and  original  of  oaths. 

Sheridan's  appearance,  like  that  of  Grant,  is 
apt  to  disappoint  one  who  had  not  seen  him  pre- 
vious to  his  having  become  famous.  He  has 
none  of  the  qualities  which  are  popularly  at- 
tributed by  the  imagination  to  heroes.  “Little 
Phil”  is  a title  of  endearment  given  him  by 
his  soldiers  in  the  West,  and  is  descriptive  of 
Iris  personal  appearance.  He  is  shorter  than 
Grant,  but  somewhat  stouter  built,  and  being 
several  years  younger  and  of  a different  temper- 
ament, is  more  active  and  wiry.  The  smallness 
of  his  stature  is  soon  forgotten  w'hen  he  is  seen 
mounted.  He  seems  then  to  develop  physically 
as  he  does  mentally  after  a short  acquaintance. 
Unlike  many  of  our  heroes,  Sheridan  does  not 
dwindle  as  one  approaches  him.  Distance  lends 
neither  his  character  nor  personal  appearance 
any  enchantment.  He  talks  more  frequently 
and  more  fluently  than  Grant  does,  and  his 
quick  and  slightly  nervous  gestures  partake 
somewhat  of  the  manner  of  Sherman.  His 
body  is  stout  but  wiry,  and  set  on  short,  heavy, 
but  active  legs.  His  broad  shoulders,  short, 
stiff  hair,  and  the  features  of  his  face  betray  the 
Milesian  descent ; but  no  brogue  can  be  traced 
in  his  voice.  His  eyes  are  gray,  and  being 
small  are  sharp  and  piercing  and  full  of  fire. 
When  maddened  with  excitemeut  or  passion 
these  glare  fearfully.  His  age  is  thirty-four, 
but  long  service  in  the  field  has  bronzed  him 
into  the  appearance  of  forty. 
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MANY  of  our  readers  will  undoubtedly  re- 
member the  dry,  hot  suihmer  a few  years 
ago,  when  the  long-continued  drought  parched 
up  the  face  of  the  country*  and  the  green  herb 
withered,  and  the  scorched  and  blackened  foli- 
age of  the  trees  shriveled  and  dropped  in  un- 
timely maturity ; when  the  water-courses  were 
dried  up,  and  the  dull  and  panting  cattle  were 
driven  weary  miles  to  some  fast-diminishing  lake 
or  pond  or  river-side  to  quench  the  daily  and 
tormenting  thirst ; when  still,  day  after  day,  the 
unclouded  sun  rose  with  fierce  but  melancholy 
brightness,  till  the  earth  became  “ as  dust  and 
ashes  under  our  feet,  and  the  heavens  as  brass 
above  our  heads ;”  till  the  wasted  fields  could  no 
longer  yield  sustenance  to  flocks  and  herds,  for 
which — possibly  for  the  first  time  within  the 
memory  of  living  men — the  anxious  and  de- 
spondent farmer,  with  sad  forebodings,  spread 
out  upon  the  blackened  summer  pastures  the 
scanty  remaining  store  of  the  past  winter’s  fod- 
der, and  turning  his  eyes  from  his  burned  fields 
and  meagre  cattle  to  the  blazing  heavens,  saw  in 
the  coming  harvest-time  only  want  and  desola- 
tion instead  of  the  fullness  of  increase.  Then,  j 
too,  the  wrath  of  the  incendiary,  the  careless- 
ness of  man,  or  the  thoughtless  folly  of  child- 
hood, set  fire  to  the  dried  and  crackling  herb- 
age, and  creeping  along  the  dry  land,  the  fast- 
devouring  flame,  catching  and  spreading  in  the 
woods,  leaped  like  a destroying  angel  from  tree 
to  tree,  from  forest  to  forest,  unchecked  and  un- 
tamable ; until  the  sun’s  eye  looked  redly  down 
through  the  dim  and  smoky  haze,  and  a smell 
of  burning,  and  a faint,  hot  atmosphere,  and 
heavy  lurid  clouds  hung  over  town  and  coun- 
try; and  the  luxurious  pleasure-seekers  rushed 
more  eagerly  than  usual  to  the  sea-side,  craving 
even  the  sight  of  the  liquid  clement  and  the 
grateful  freshness  of  the  sea-breezes,  which  had 
gathered  moisture  from  its  surface. 

Toward  the  close  of  one  of  those  days  of  sol- 
emn splendor  and  melancholy  brightness  an 
open  carriage,  containing  only  a lady  and  child, 
leaving  the  crowded  hotel  of  one  of  our  fashion- 
able watering-places,  was  driven  down  to  the 
beach.  The  elder  occupant  of  the  carriage  was 
a young  and  lovely  woman,  with  the  unmistak- 
able air  of  a lady.  She  was  richly  and  fashion- 
ably dressed,  although  still  in  widow’s  weeds, 
and  bore  upon  her  delicate  features  a look  of 
fixed  dejection  and  anxiety,  which  seemed  to 
speak  that  the  mourning  which  enshrouded  her 
was  not  merely  external.  She  reclined  upon  the 
back  seat  of  the  carriage;  and  kneeling  upon 
the  cushions  of  the  front  seat,  in  such  a position 
as  to  command  a view  of  the  spirited  horses,  was 
a fair  boy  of  possibly  six  years  old.  Unlike  his 
companion,  the  child  was  gayly  dressed  in  col- 
ors, yet  there  was  too  close  a resemblance  in 
their  several  features  to  permit  a doubt  that  they 
were  mother  and  child.  Occasionally  the  pret- 
ty, playful  boy  would  reach  out  his  hand,  and 
slyly  palling  the  sleeve  of  the  coachman,  which 


was  within  his  easy  reach,  would  sign  to  him  to 
drive  faster;  and  then  turn  invariably  with  shy, 
furtive  glances  at  his  mother,  to  see  if  she  had 
observed  his  action,  or  to  deprecate  the  expect- 
ed rebuke.  But  the  mother,  though  her  eye 
was  ever  upon  him,  uttered  no  remonstrance; 
a sad,  sweet  smile  alone  answered  his  eager 
glances.  She  had  evidently  confidence  enough 
in  her  driver  to  rest  secure  in  his  discretion,  and 
she  would  not  interrupt  the  enjoyment  of  the 
boy  by  a word  or  look  of  unnecessary  prohibi- 
tion. 

When  they  had  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
beach  the  carriage  was  stopped;  the  lady  de- 
scended, and  giving  her  orders  to  the  man,  dis- 
missed him,  and  taking  the  boy  by  the  hand, 
they  went  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  walked 
together  for  some  time  up  and  down  the  sands 
of  the  beach ; then  the  lady,  whose  languid  mo- 
tions bespoke  an  invalid,  seated  herself  upon  a 
rock,  and  permitted  the  child  to  play  by  him- 
self, fixing  her  gaze  upon  him  the  while  with 
loving,  anxious  assiduity. 

She  had  sat  thus  watching  the  graceful,  ca- 
pricious movements  of  the  child,  and,  lost  in  her 
own  silent  contemplations,  was  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  lapse  of  time,  when  a loud,  sudden 
peal  of  thunder  startled  her  from  her  reveries ; 
and  turning  her  head,  she  saw*  with  surprise 
that  the  western  heavens  were  black  with  clouds, 
and  that  the  almost  imperceptible  withdrawal 
of  sunlight,  which  she  had  hardly  noticed,  or, 
if  seen,  had  imagined  but  the  coming-on  of  even- 
ing, was  in  reality  the  gathering  portent  of  a 
coming  thunder-shower. 

Recalling  to  mind  the  old  adage,  that  “ all 
signs  fail  in  a dry  time,”  Mrs.  Arlingford  did 
not  feel  much  apprehension.  Still  she  thought 
it  safest  to  recall  the  child,  who  was  now  at  some 
distance  from  her  upon  the  beach,  and  turn  their 
steps  homeward.  But  she  found  this  was  no 
easy  matter  to  do ; for  the  child  did  not  wish  to 
return  to  the  house,  and  as  she  walked  rapidly 
toward  him  with  beckoning  hand,  the  little  tru- 
ant, who  had  evidently  been  unaccustomed  to 
constraint  or  government,  fled  laughingly  from 
her.  This  took  her  still  farther  up  the  beach, 
and  when  at  last  the  merry  little  fugitive  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  captured,  they  had  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  the  sands  over  which  to  re- 
trace their  steps ; and  as  they  reached  the  gate- 
way giving  them  access  to  the  high-road,  large 
heavy  drops  of  rain  began  slowly  to  fall. 

Taking  off  her  own  light  summer  mantle  to 
wrap  it  round  her  child,  the  mother  hurried  on 
as  fast  as  her  own  delicate  strength  and  the 
boy’s  short,  childish  steps  would  allow ; and  as 
the  now  thick-coming  drops  grew  larger  and 
heavier,  she  was  questioning  herself  what  she 
should  do,  or  where  find  shelter,  when  the  tri- 
umphant words,  “Hallelujah!  hallelujah!  for 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  raineth  /”  uttered  in  a 
high,  loud  key,  and  with  a hearty  intonation  of 
devout  thanksgiving,  fell  upon  her  ear ; and  look- 
ing np,  she  saw  an  old  woman  of  the  laboring 
class,  neat  but  very  humble  in  dress,  who  stood 
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leaning  her  folded  arms  upon  the  top  rail  of  a 
little  gate,  which,  half  concealed  by  overgrown 
lilac  bushes,  now  rusty  and  dusty  from  want  of 
rain,  was  close  beside  the  pathway.  As  the  old 
woman  saw  Mrs.  Arlingford  approaching  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  hurried  steps,  she  flung  open 
the  little  gate,  and  hospitably  invited  her  to 
come  in  out  of  the  coming  shower.  The  fer- 
vent warmth  of  devotion  with  which  the  old  wo- 
man had  uttered  her  quotation  from  Scripture, 
though  almost  ludicrous  from  her  evident  mis- 
application of  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  the 
present  occasion,  had  predisposed  Mrs.  Arling- 
ford in  her  favor,  and  courteously  thanking  her 
for  the  proffered  hospitality,  she  unhesitatingly 
entered.  The  little  cottage  was  very  small  and 
humble,  but  it  was  neat,  and  it  was  a welcome 
shelter ; and  the  aged  inmate,  producing  a clean 
napkin,  proceeded,  with  evident  good-will,  to 
wipe  the  drops  of  rain  from  the  dresses  of  the 
lady  and  her  child. 

44 Oh!  thank  you;  thank  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Arlingford,  with  natural  and  instinctive  court- 
esy; “that  will  do  very  nicely;  we  are  not 
very  much  wet,  I believe,  after  all;  that  will 
do  very  well  indeed;  I am  sorry  to  give  you 
so  much  trouble.  1 hope  we  are  not  going  to 
have  much  of  a shower — what  do  you  think  ?”  . 

“ You  hope  it  isn't  going  to  rain  ! For  the 
massy  sake ! *what  are  you  thinking  of?”  said 
the  old  woman,  suddenly  stopping  in  her  eager 
work  of  good-will ; and  drawing  back,  she  re- 
garded the  object  of  her  friendly  offices  with  a 
stern  look  of  mingled  wonder  and  disapproba- 
tion. “What  on  the  face  of  the  arth  are  you 
thinking  of,  woman  ? You  hope  it  won't  rain  ! 
I hope  in  the  massy  of  God  it  will  rain — rain 
hardy  and  rain  long . What  in  the  world  makes 
you  say  you  hope  it  won't  t" 

“Because  I did  not  want  to  get  wet,  I sup- 
pose,” said  the  lady,  smiling. 

“Well,  and  you  ain’t  agoing  to  get  wet,  are 
you  ? And  I guess  a little  warm,  summer  rain 
would  not  be  like  to  kill  you,  either.  Maybe 
you  was  afeard  it  would  spile  your  nice  dresses. 
Well,  maybe  it  would ; I don’t  say  it  wouldn’t ; 
but  if  it  did,  I guess  folks  that  wear  sich  gownds 
as  these” — gently  touching  with  her  forefinger 
the  rich,  heavy  folds  of  Mrs.  Arlingford’s  44  wid- 
ow’s silk” — “gincrally  has  more’n  one  of  ’em. 
S’pose,  now,  this  one  was  spilt,  I shouldn’t  won- 
der if  you  had  another  at  home  nigh  about  as 
good.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  said  Mrs.  Arlingford,  smiling 
at  the  brusque  simplicity  of  the  question. 

“And  there’s  your  boy  there,”  continued  the 
old  woman,  turning  her  quick  glance  upon  the 
child,  who  had  strolled  off  to  the  window,  and 
was  regarding  with  silent  admiration  a huge 
Maltese  cat,  which  lay  coiled  up  and  sleeping 
there.  “I  s’pose,  my  little  man,  you’ve  got 
more’n  one  of  them  dandy  jackets  of  your’n, 
bain’t  you  ?” 

44 Oh  yes,”  answered  the  mother;  “that  is 
not  the  thing ; only  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  get 
wet;  and  besides,  he  might  take  cold,  you  know.” 


“I  guess  not,”  said  the  questioner;  44 it’s 
more  like  ’twould  make  him  grow,  as  ’twill  all 
the  other  growing  things.  He  looks  healthy 
enough  to  beaf  that,  and  more  too.  What’s 
your  name,  now,  my  little  Commodore  ? — won’t 
you  tell  me?” 

“His  name  is  Julian,”  said  the  mother — 
“Julian  Arlingford.” 

44 Julian,  hey?  Well,  that's  a pretty  name 
enough ; but  I don’t  know  as  I ever  knowed  any 
body  called  by  it  afore ; and  it’s  the  first  time, 
far’s  I know,  as  I ever  heerd  it.  He’s  a real 
pretty  little  chap  too ! Don’t  you  tetch  the  cat’s 
tail,  my  little  General,”  she  said,  as  thejboy 
gently  and  caressingly  passed  his  little  hand 
over  the  furry  head  of  the  old  mouser,  to  which 
she  amiably  but  rather  sleepily  responded  by 
wrinkling  up  the  skin  of  her  back  and  gravely 
waving  her  majestic  tail.  44  You  see,  our  Malta 
— well,  she’s  awful  pertic’lar  about  her  tail : 
she  won’t  stand  having  on’t  pulled  nohow. 
She’s  a good  cat  as  ever  lived,  and  real  pleas- 
ant with  children,  on'y  she  won’t  allow  nobody 
to  tetch  her  tail.  I sometimes  laugh  and  tell 
her,  if  she  has  a vice  in  this  world  I guess  it’s 
her  sinful  pride  in  that  long  tail  of  hern.  But,” 
she  said,  returning  to  their  former  subject  of 
debate, 44 1 jest  want  to  know — didn’t  you  know 
that  the  arth  is  all  parched  and  drying  up  with 
the  heat ; that  the  growing  crops  is  all  wilting 
down  for  want  of  rain ; that  the  pasters  is  all 
burnt  up;  that  the  cattle — poor  creters! — are 
failing  for  water,  and  will  soon  be  a-starving  for 
food;  and  that  good  men  and  women  every- 
where, in  their  churches  and  on  their  beds,  are 
praying  for  God  in  his  massy  to  send  us  rain  ? 
And  you — you  are  hoping  it  won't  rain,  lest  you 
should  get  wet ! What  was  you  thinking  of  1 ” 

44  Well,  excuse  me,”  said  Mrs.  Arlingford, 
pleasantly ; 44  it  was  very  wrong  in  me,  I allow ; 
but  I spoke  without  thought.  I am  sorry  I said 
it.” 

44  Well,  there,  that  sounds  better,”  said  the 
old  woman,  somewhat  mollified  by  this  conces- 
sion. 44 1 dare  say  ’twas  cause  you  did  not  think, 
for  you  must  know  better.  Why,  when  I went 
out  jest  afore  you  come  along,  to  behold  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  I declare  I most  begrudged 
standing  out  there ; it  seemed  mean  to  let  any 
of  the  blessed  drops  be  wasted  on  my  old  head 
when  the  arth  was  wanting  it  so.  Yes,  it  must 
have  been  ’cause  you  did  not  Btop  to  think ; and 
it’s  nat'ral,  perhaps.  I don’t  suppose  it  makes 
so  much  difference  to  folks  like  you  as  it  does 
to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others — you,  who, 
I suppose,  have  every  thing  which  your  heart 
can  desire.” 

“Oh  no,  no;  you  mistake  indeed,”  inter- 
rupted the  lady,  hurriedly,  while  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears ; 44 1 have  not  my  heart’s  desire ; I 
can  never  have  it — never,  never  in  this  world  I 
I have  one  great  sorrow — one  sorrow  so  great 
that  all  other  sorrow  seems  to  me  to  be  as  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  it.” 

The  old  woman  turned  her  earnest  gaze  upon 
the  excited  speaker  and  looked  at  her  for  a mo- 
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ment,  wonderingly ; then,  speaking  in  low,  sub-  erty,  carelessness,  neglect — not  my  neglect,  mind 
dued  tones,  she  said  only,  “Then  I hope  the  yer — that  made  her  so.  And  was  not  that  worse 
Lord  gives  you  grace  to  bear  it  as  you  oughter.”  to  bear  ? To  be  sure,  you  may  say,  the  sorrow 
There  was  a moment's  silence,  and  then  the  come  from  God  all  the  same — for  nothing  comes 


old  hostess  got  up  and  went  to  tho  window, 
where  the  child  was  still  standing,  his  attention 
still  occupied  by  the  cat. 

44  Shall  I take  her  down  for  you,  sonny,  and 
put  her  in  the  chair?”  she  said,  kindly,  laying 
her  hand  as  she  spoke  on  his  bright  curls. 

There  was  no  answer ; and  she  repeated  the 
question. 

“He  does  not  hear  yon,”  said  the  mother, 
faintly. 

4*Don’t  hear  me?  what’s  the  reason  he 
don’t  ?”  said  the  old  woman,  hastily ; and  pass- 
ing her  other  hand  under  his  chin  she  gently 
raised  his  head  and  looked  full  in  his  face.  The 
child  lifted  his  bright,  expressive  eyes  to  hers, 
smiled,  nodded,  and  pointed  significantly  to  the 
cat.  As  she  gazed  a quick  change  came  over 
the  face  of  the  startled  woman.  “ For  the  mas- 
sy sake!”  she  said,  releasing  the  smiling  child 
and  turning  hurriedly  toward  the  pale  and  agi- 
tated mother;  “you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  he 
is—?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  mother,  in  faltering  tone. 

“What!  not  deaf  and  dumb?”  said  the  in- 
quirer, compassionately.  “ And  such  a pretty, 
bright-looking  little  fellow,  too!  Oh,  what  a 
pity !” 

44  Yes,”  said  the  poor  mother,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  irrepressible  tears.  44  That  is  my  great 
sorrow.  Did  I not  tell  yon  I had  one  great 
sorrow,  to  which  all  other  sorrows  were  as  no- 
thing?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  woman,  returning  to  her  seat 
near  her  guest, 4 4 you  did ; but  I reckon  you  was 
wrong  there.  This  is  a heavy  sorrow — I know 
it  is — and  hard  to  bear;  but  I can  tell  you  there’s 
worse  sorrows  than  that  in  the  world.  Folks  are 
very  like  to  think  that  their  own  kind  of  sorrow 
is  the  worst  kind ; we  all  think  so,  and  I dare 
say  you  think  so  of  your'n.  But  it  might  have 
been  worse;  I can  tell  you  that.” 

Mrs.  Arlingford  silently  shook  her  bead. 

“Well,  yes,  it  might.  I know  it’s  a hard 
thing  to  bear.  I dare  say  you  think  that  I don’t 
know  how  hard ; but  I guess  I do,  for  I had  a 
deaf  and  dumb  child  of  my  own.” 

44  You  had?”  said  the  lady,  turning  toward 
her  with  the  new  interest  which  the  bond  of  a 
common  sorrow  often  awakens.  44  Did  you,  too, 
have  a child  born  deaf  and  dumb  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  old  woman,  gravely,  “not 
bom  deaf  and  dumb;  I have  often  wished  she 
had  been.  You  have  the  advantage  of  me 
there.” 

“How  do  you  mean?”  questioned  the  mo- 
ther. “In  what  had  I the  advantage?  I do 
not  understand.” 

44  Well,  then,  your  child  was  born  deaf  and 
dumb;  he  came  to  you  so  from  God’s  own 
hands ; it  was  God's  own  work  and  will ; He 
made  him  so.  Now  my  poor  child  warn’t  made 
so  by  God;  she  wam’t  born  so.  It  was  pov- 
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to  us  without  His  will — but  still,  I guess,  if  your 
child  had  been  made  so  by  another  person’s  neg- 
lect— well,  you’d  feel  there  was  a difference.” 

“Yes,  you  are  right,”  said  hlrs.  Arlingford, 
reflectively.  “I  feel  there  would  be  a differ- 
ence. I own  your  trial  was  a heavier  one  than 
mine ; I thought  none  could  be.” 

“I  dare  say  you  did,”  said  the  old  woman. 
44  And  that  warn’t  the  only  nor  the  worst  one  I 
have  met  with.  Now  if,  while  you  sit  here,  I 
jest  tell  you  a few  of  my  experiences,  you  mustn’t 
think  I do  it  complaining  like,  for  I don’t.  I 
know  I’ve  had  a sight  more  mercies  than  I had 
any  right  to.  But  I think,  maybe,  if  you  knowed 
more  of  what  other  folks'  trouble  has  been  you 
wouldn’t  feel  so  bad  about  your’n. 

“Well,  my  first  trouble  began  afore  I was 
old  enough  to  understand  it,  though  not  too 
young  to  suffer  from  it.  I lost  my  mother  be- 
fore I was  two  years  old,  and  the  first  person  I 
can  remember  was  my  mother-in-law.  Well, 
maybe  mothere-in-law  is  better  than  nothing — I 
don’t  say  they  ain’t — but  they  don't  come  up  to 
the  real  article,  I guess,  hardly  ever.  I s’pose 
mine  warn’t  better  nor  worse  than  other  folks’s. 
She  wam’t  a bad  woman,  by  no  means;  she 
didn’t  beat  me  nor  abuse  me ; but  she  was  an 
awful  mighty  creter  to  work  and  to  make  oth- 
ers work — that's  a fact.  She  used  to  say  she 
wouldn’t  keep  no  cats  that  didn’t  ketch  mice ; 
and  I guess  she  didn’t — you  may  be  sure  of  that, 
any  way.  She  had  me  up  early  and  late — work, 
work,  work.  I never  hadn’t  no  rest  nor  time 
on'y  when  I was  in  my  bed.  Well,  I don’t  know 
as  it  hurt  me  any;  I was  young  and  strong  then. 
I thought  it  was  a pretty  slavish  life  at  the  time; 
but  now,  come  to  look  back,  and  see  how  free 
from  care  I was,  and  how,  if  my  back  and  limbs 
ached,  my  mind  was  easy,  why,  it  don’t  seem 
so  hard  to  me.  Still  I thought  then  that  she 
was  rather  hard  on  me ; and  when  Munroe  Bas- 
sett come  along  our  way  and  asked  me  to  marry 
him  my  love  for  her  didn't  stand  in  his  way.  I 
wam’t  sorry  to  leave  her,  I tell  you.  I had 
heerd  tell  of  a change  in  the  Admin 'stration, 
and  I thought  I’d  like  to  try  how  'twould  work 
in  my  case ; for  I says  to  myself,  as  good’s  have 
a master  as  a mistress.  Well,  I never  had  no 
call  to  be  sorry  for  that  change ; for  Bassett  was 
a good,  stiddy,  tcrap’rate,  peaceable  man,  and  a 
real  good,  kind  husband  and  father.  The  on’y 
thing  was,  he  was  a sea-faring  man,  as  most  of 
the  men  round  here  was  in  them  days ; and  so, 
of  course,  when  he  was  away,  which  he  mostly 
allers  was,  why,  I had  all  the  care  of  the  house 
and  children.  To  be  sure,  I had  then  enough 
to  do  with ; for  he  allers  saved  all  his  wages  for 
me,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  I had  full  and  plenty. 

“We  had  five  children — four  boys  and  one 
gal — the  youngest  she  was.  Two  of  my  boys 
died  young — one  of  'em  only  four  months  old ; 
but  Jimmy,  he  was  about  as  big  as  your  boy 
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there  when  he  died,  and  I thought  then  there 
never  was  no  sorrow  worse  than  mine.  But 
worse  than  that  was  before  me. 

“My  baby,  Semphrony,  she  was  most  two 
years  old  when  her  father  he  went  to  sea  for 
the  last  time.  Well,  the  ship  come  home,  and 
he  didn’t  come  in  her ; he  had  died  at  Manilla. 
That  was  trouble  to  which  all  other  seemed  no- 
thing. If  you’re  a widder,  as  I guess  from  your 
dress  you  are,  I s’pose  you  know  something  of 
what  the  loss  of  a good  and  loying  husband  is ; 
but  I guess  you  don’t  begin  to  know  how  much 
worse  it  is  for  the  poor  woman  than  for  the  rich 
one.  Of  course  I know  the  rich  folks  say  it 
ha’n’t  nothing  to  do  with  it;  riches  ain’t  every 
thing,  they  say.  Of  course  they  ain’t,  but  pov- 
erty is.  I know  well  enough  all  the  gold  in 
California  wouldn't  have  made  up  to  me  for  his 
loss.  But  when  his  death  took  from  the  chil- 
dren their  food  and  clothing  I guess  it  made  it 
harder  to  bear.  You  don’t  know,  I s'pose,  what 
it  is  when  your  head  and  heart  both  seem  burst- 
ing, and  you’d  like  to  creep  away  into  a dark 
corner  and  die  there,  to  have  to  up  and  work 
for  them  that’s  dependent  upon  you  for  their 
daily  bread — I do.  But  let  that  go.  My  two 
boys  they  were  jest  as  good  as  they  could  be — 
good,  stiddy  boys,  jest  like  their  poor  father. 
They  went  and  got  places  in  the  farmers’  fam- 
ilies round  here,  and  brought  me  all  their  wages. 
But  that  wouldn’t  feed  and  clothe  us  all,  and 
the  little  money  I had  was  soon  used  up. 

“The  neighbors  were  very  kind,  and  some- 
how we  managed  to  scratch  along  through  the 
summer  as  well  as  we  could ; folks  can  in  warm 
weather,  you  know.  But  when  it  come  along 
to  the  fall  the  boys  and  the  neighbors  they  said 
I couldn’t  do  it  all  winter  nohow,  and  they  all 
advised  me  to  sell  off,  and  try  to  go  out  to  serv- 
ice myself,  and  put  Semphrony  out  to  board. 
Now  that  last  was  the  worst  of  the  plan  to  me. 
I didn’t  mind  the  hard  work — that  warn’t  no- 
thing to  me  ; but  Semphrony — she  was  my  baby 
and  my  on’y  gal,  and  I hated  to  turn  my  back 
on  her,  poor  child.  And  she  was  a real  mother 
child  too,  and  took  on  like  any  thing  every  time 
'twas  talked  of.  Well,  I tried  hard  to  get  a 
place  round  where  I could  take  my  child  with 
me ; I said  she  shouldn’t  be  no  trouble  to  no- 
body, and  no  hindrance  to  me  in  my  work ; but 
I couldn't.  The  man  that  kept  the  tavern  here 
then,  he  would  take  me  without  her  and  give 
good  wages ; and  folks  said  I’d  oughter  go,  and 
I didn’t  seem  to  oughter  refuse,  and  then  expect 
to  live  on  other  folks’s  help.  So  I went.  One 
of  my  old  neighbors  said  she’d  board  my  child, 
and  do  as  well  by  her  as  if  she  was  her  own ; 
and  I went. 

“I  staid  there  about  eight  months,  and  then 
Semphrony  was  took  sick ; and  I had  to  leave 
my  place,  and  go  to  board,  and  take  the  poor 
child  home.  It  was  a rheumatic  fever.  It 
seems  the  woman  where  I boarded  her  let  her 
play  out  and  sit  in  the  wet  grass,  and  she  had  a 
terrible  sickness,  and  we  thought  she  couldn’t 
live.  At  last  the  cold,  or  whatsomever  it  was, 


settled  in  her  ears  and  head,  and  she  growed 
deaf.  I took  her  to  the  best  doctors  there  was, 
bet  they  gave  me  no  help,  and  no  hope ; they 
said  her  hearing  was  kinder  killed  out,  and 
they  didn’t  think  she’d  ever  hear  agin,  and  she 
didn’t.  For  a while  she  could  talk,  and  the  poor 
little  creter,  she  couldn’t  understand  it  nohow ; 
and  it  did  use  to  make  my  heart  ache  to  hear 
that  poor  little  thing  begging  and  praying  of  us 
to  speak  to  her,  and  wondering  why  we  wouldn’t ; 
and  promising  to!>e  ‘oh,  so  good!’  if  I would 
on’y  speak  to  her.  But  little  by  little  she  for- 
got her  little  words,  and  became  wholly  deaf 
and  dumb.  Then  the  boys,  her  brothers,  they 
felt  dreadful  bad  about  it,  and  they  hired  this 
little  house  for  us — it’s  a poor  place  as  you  see, 
only  a little  shanty — but  it  was  cheap ; and  as 
they  were  well-grown  boys  then,  and  nat’rally 
took  to  the  sea,  as  their  father  had,  they  went 
out  fishing-voyages,  and  did  very  well  for  some 
time.  But  maybe  you  remember  that  awful 
storm  when  so  many  lives  were  lost.  Well, 
their  boat  went  down,  and  the  skipper,  and  all 
hands  aboard  of  her  but  just  one  man  was  lost 
— both  my  two  boys  were  taken  at  once." 

The  poor  woman’s  voice  faltered ; she  paused 
a moment,  and  then  went  on : 

“Three  years  after  that,  Semphrony,  who  was 
all  I had  left,  died  in  a consumption ; she  hadn’t 
never  been  quite  strong  after  that  terrible  sick- 
ness. She  lingered  along  about  six  months, 
and  then  the  Lord  called  her  away  to  her  father 
and  brothers,  and  left  me  a childless  and  deso- 
late old  woman.  But,  blessed  be  His  holy  name ! 
I can  bear  it,  if  it  is  his  will ; and  I know  he 
has  on’y  took  back  what  he  lent  me !’’ 

“ I wish  I had  your  submission,"  said  Mrs. 
Arlingford,  kindly.  “I  own  my  afflictions  do 
seem  light  in  comparison  with  yours ; and  I do 
not  know  how  you  are  able  to  be  so  cheerful 
under  them.  I wish  I could  take  a lesson  from 
you.” 

“ You  may  if  you’ve  a mind  to,”  said  Mrs. 
Bassett;  “ there  ain’t  no  secret  in  it." 

“ But  how?  I wish  you  could  tell  me.” 

“ Well,  I will.  The  thing  is  this — you  just 
make  np  your  mind  that  the  trouble  has  come 
from  God,  and  has  got  to  be  borne ; and  you 
look  at  it  full  in  the  face — don’t  be  afraid  of  it — 
don’t  look  at  it  sideways,  this  way  and  that  way ; 
but  face  it  down — stare  it  out  of  face,  if  you 
can,  and  the  worst  is  over.  Half  the  time 
trouble  is  jest  like  a bur ; touch  it  lightly  and 
it’ll  stick  to  you,  and  sting  you,  but  kefch  right 
hold  of  it,  grab  it  roughly,  and  it’s  easy  hand- 
led. 

“Now  in  your  case — well!  this  is  the  way  I 
look  at  it:  This  child  of  your’n  is  deaf  and 
dumb,  ain’t  he?  You  say  he  was  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  deaf  and  dumb  he  w,  and  deaf  and 
dumb  he’s  got  to  be,  and  there  ain’t  no  help  for 
it.  All  the  drugs  in  the  ’pothecaries’  shops,  and 
all  the  doctors  between  here  and  the  river  Jor- 
dan CAn’t  cure  that,  we  know ; and  the  days  of 
miracles  is  done  and  ended ! Here  is  where  it 
is — it  is  a fact,  and  it  has  got  to  be,  and  you 
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can’t  help  it;  you  can’t  get  over  it,  and  yon 
can’t  get  under  it,  nor  you  can’t  get  round  it,  no 
way  that  yon  can  fix  it — that’s  sartin.  And 
now  the  next  question  is,  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  ?” 

Daring  all  this  speech  the  fine  pale  face  of  the 
poor  mother  had  been  resolutely  turned  away, 
in  hopes,  perhaps,  to  hide  from  her  well-mean- 
ing but  rough  companion  the  anguish  written 
upon  every  feature.  The  large,  melancholy 
brown  eyes  were  looking  miles  and  miles  away; 
gazing  out  over  the  wide  expanse  of  water  with 
an  intense  and  pertinacious  gaze,  as  if  she  sought, 
by  the  concentration  of  her  thoughts  upon  some 
distant  object,  to  escape  the  slow  torture  which 
the  speaker’s  words  were  dealing  out  to  her. 
But  the  abrupt  question,  44  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  ?”  and  the  sudden  silence  which 
followed  it,  broke  in  upon  her  enforced  calm- 
ness. Trembling  visibly  she  turned  to  the 
speaker  with  white  lips  which  uttered  no  words, 
but  with  a look  of  startled  inquiry  in  each  ex- 
pressive feature. 

The  old  woman  looked  full  in  her  face  for  a 
moment,  with  intense  and  silent  earnestness,  as 
a skillful  surgeon  might  contemplate  the  wound 
he  found  it  necessary  to  probe,  and  then  re- 
sumed, 

“Yes!  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
that  is  the  next  question ; and  it’s  a hard  ques- 
tion to  ask — I know  it  is,  and  it’s  harder  still  to 
answer;  but,  I s’pose  it  has  its  answer.  Well, 
there’s  a good  many  ways  of  taking  things; 
some  takes  ’em  hard,  and  some  takes  ’em  easy 
like.  But,  if  a thing  is  sent  to  us — why,  take  it 
hard  or  take  it  soft,  it  has  got  to  be  took  some 
way  or  other,  hain’t  it  ? I reckon  it  has. 

“Well,  now,  this  trouble  has  been  sent  to 
you,  and  it’s  your  trouble,  and  you’ve  got  to 
take  it.  And  s’pose  you  take  it  hard,  s’pose 
you  go  and  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence,  and 
make  a great  fuss  about  it,  and  stamp  round  as 
some  does,  and  rave,  and  say  it  didn’t  oughter  be, 
and  it  can’t  be,  and  it  mustn’t  be,  and  it  sha’n’t 
be — well  1 what’s  all  that  agoing  to  come  to  ? 
Why,  it’s  plain  to  see  you  hain’t  helped  the 
matter,  not  a mite ; and  like  as  not  you’ve  been 
and  gone  and  made  an  enemy  of  the  only  One 
who  could  have  helped  you  if  He  see  fit.  And 
so,  it’s  jest  about  as  silly,  though  it  ain’t  quite 
so  wicked  maybe,  if  you  go  moping  round,  sigh- 
ing and  crying,  complaining  and  lackadaisying, 
and  making  yourself  and  all  round  you  look  and 
feel  jest  as  mis’able  as  possible,  because  you 
can’t  make  things  gee  jest  as  you  want  ’em  to. 
Why,  it’s  ridic’lous  1 

“ Now,  you  see,  this  ere  is  your  cross.  Well, 
wo  all  of  us  have  our  crosses — the  world  is  full 
of  ’em.  Some  seems  to  have  heavier  crosses 
than  others  does ; but  I guess  they  was  all  sort- 
ed out  right  for  us  by  One  who  knowed ; and 
every  body  has  their  own  shere,  though  you 
don’t  see  it,  maybe.  And  this  sorrow  is  youdn 
— it’s  your  cross — it  is  laid  upon  you — and  you’ve 
got  to  kerry  it.  It  ain’t  no  use  in  the  world — 
not  the  leastest  mite  of  use — to  try  to  fling  it 


off,  nor  yet  to  lay  down  under  it.  You’ve  got 
to  take  it  up,  and  kerry  it ! 

“ Folks  talk  (I’ve  heerd  ’em)  of  being  4 ready 
to  give  up.*  Well,  say  they  are  ready  to  (and  I 
s’pose  they  think  they  are),  how,  in  the  name 
of  natur,  are  they  going  to  do  it  ? What  does  it 
mean  ? What  do  folks  do  when  they  give  up  ? 
I’m  sure  I don’t  know.  It  does  well  enough  to 
talk  of,  this  4 giving  up ;’  but,  I declare,  I don’t 
know  as  I know  of  a fust  one  that  ever  yet  made 
out  to  do  it.  4 Giving  up !’  there  ain’t  no  sech 
a thing ! 

“ And  jest  so,  it’s  easy  enough  to  cry  out, 
4 I’m  tired  of  life — I’m  ready  to  die ;’  but  I can 
tell  you  folks  can’t  die  jest  when  they  please  (nt 
least  not  without  they  break  the  sixth  command- 
ment ; and  I guess  them  as  does  that  don’t  go 
to  no  better  place  than  they  quit  here),  and  if 
they  knowed  they  could,  I reckon  they  wouldn’t 
say  it  so  often  as  they  do.  But  if  you  can  on’y 
make  up  your  mind  to  take  it  easy-like,  and  feel 
it’s  all  sent  for  the  best;  that  there’s  a good, 
wise  meaning  to  it,  though  you  can’t  see  it  yet 
(for  the  Lord  never  promised  to  explain  all  his 
wisdom  or  his  meaning  to  you,  or  no  other  of 
his  creters,  as  ever  I heerd  of) ; and  you  work 
round,  in  the  lot  He’s  given  you,  and  do  all  the 
good  you  can,  and  do  your  best  to  be  happy 
yourself,  and  to  make  others  happy  too— 1 guess 
you’ll  find  your  cross  ain’t  so  dreadful  heavy  but 
what  you  can  kerry  it  after  all ; and  maybe,  when 
you  git  to  the  end  of  the  road,  you’ll  be  able  to 
see  how  it  was  not  a cross  after  all,  but  a bless- 
ing.” 

As  they  sat  thus  together  a slow,  shuffling, 
and  uncertain  step  approached  the  house,  and 
the  open  door  of  the  little  room  was  darkened 
by  a strangely  uncouth  figure.  Too  short  to  be 
a man,  and  yet  far  too  broad-shouldered,  bluff, 
and  burly  to  be  a boy ; with  huge  head,  hands, 
and  feet,  altogether  disproportioned  to  his  low 
stature ; with  a face,  worn  and  seamed  and 
scarred  by  the  fingers  of  Time,  yet  without  the 
intelligence  whicli  years  should  have  given  it — 
it  seemed  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  fix  any 
date  to  his  period  of  existence  ; for  he  present- 
ed such  a strange  combination,  physically  and 
mentally,  of  strength  and  weakness,  that  the 
first  idea  which  his  appearance  naturally  awoke 
in  the  beholder’s  mind  was  the  doubt  if  he  was 
a stunted  and  dwarfed  old  man  or  a premature 
and  preternatu rally  old  boy.  His  dress,  though 
coarse  and  awkward,  was  clean  and  whole,  and 
loutish  as  he  was  in  face  and  figure  still  there 
was  an  honesty  and  good-will  in  his  strangely- 
assorted  physique  which  disarmed  ridicule,  and 
awakened  a sort  of  interest  in  him  in  spite  of 
his  many  peculiarities.  Ho  stood  a moment  in 
the  doorway,  gazing  with  his  great  lack-lustre 
gray  eyes  at  the  unusual  visitors ; and  then, 
shaking  off  the  great  drops  of  rain  from  his  per- 
son as  a big  water-dog  might  have  done,  he  said, 
in  a strango  tone  of  oracular  gravity, 

44  It  rains  outdoors— it  does.” 

There  was  something  so  supremely  ridiculous 
in  this  proffered  information,  given  too,  as  it 
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was,  with  an  air  of  solemn  earnestness,  while 
the  rain  was  pouring  down  with  all  the  violence 
of  a summer  shower,  that  even  Mrs.  Arlingford 
smiled  in  spite  of  herself,  and  she  said,  with 
kind  affability  of  manner, 

“ Yes,  I see  it  does ; it  rains  very  hard ; have 
you  got  very  wet  ?” 

The  individual  thus  addressed  did  not  reply 
to  the  kind  inquiry.  Standing  just  within  the 
door,  with  his  great  winking  eyes  fixed  full  upon 
the  lady,  his  long,  lean  forefinger  pointing  at 
the  object  of  his  wonder  and  curiosity — his  whole 
body  swaying  backward  and  forward  with  short, 
sharp  jerks,  as  if  he  were  making  lunges  at  her 
with  the  uplifted  finger,  he  said  in  solemn,  deep, 
oracular  tones,  sepulchral  as  the  cawing  of  a 
raven,  and  actually  seeming  to  come  up  from 
the  very  cellar  beneath  his  feet : 

“Marm  Bassett! — I say,  whose  her?" 

“Well,  Robbie, ” answered  the  old  woman, 
good-naturedly,  “ that’s  a pretty  lady  come  to  see 
me,  you  know.  Now  you  go  and  git  your  sup- 
per ; it’s  all  ready.” 

Gravely  pulling  off  his  old  straw-hat,  and 
thus  disclosing  to  view  a great,  preposterous  bul- 
let head,  with  a coarse  black  covering  more  re- 
sembling the  pelt  of  some  wild  bear  than  the 
natural  hair  of  human  being,  poor  Robbie,  squar- 
ing himself  full  before  Mrs.  Arlingford,  bowed 
solemnly  to  the  lady  thus  announced  to  him,  say- 
ing hoarsely  in  the  same  deep,  monotonous  tones, 

“ How  de  do — pretty  lady  come  to  see  Marm 
Bassett  ? Glad  to  see  yer !” 

Then  turning  his  great  owl-like  eyes  upon 
the  little  J ulian,  who  was  still  devoting  himself 
to  the  cat,  and  repeating  toward  him  the  same 
threatening  but  harmless  manifestations,  he 
again  croaked  out : 

“Marm  Bassett ! — I say,  whose  him  f” 

“ Well,  never  mind,  Robbie,  who  it  is,”  said 
Mrs.  Bassett;  “you  go  and  git  your  supper; 
that’s  a good  boy — won’t  you  now  ?” 

But  the  persistive  inquirer  did  not  move,  and 
possibly  Mrs.  Bassett  knew  from  experience  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  attempting 
thus  to  put  him  off;  for,  as  he  repeated  the 
question,  she  answered  quietly, 

“Well,  well,  Robbie,  that’s  a little  gentleman 
come  to  see  me.” 

Apparently  this  was  satisfactoiy.  Again  the 
old  hat  was  pulled  off ; again  he  squared  him- 
self for  the  mighty  effort,  and  bowing  gravely 
to  the  little  Julian  he  croaked  out: 

“ How  de  do— little  gentleman  come  to  see 
Marm  Bassett  ? Glad  to  see  yer !” 

“ Very  well,  Robbie — very  well  indeed !”  said 
the  old  woman,  soothingly.  “That  was  tfcry 
well  indeed  ! and  now  you  go  and  git  your  sup- 
per. I’ll  tell  you  something — there’s  cold  baked 
beans  for  supper,  Robbie.  You  didn’t  know 
that,  did  you?” 

But  even  this  tempting  oiler  could  not  call 
off  the  attention  of  poor  Robbie.  It  was  a 
great  inducement,  but  he  felt  ho  had  a duty  still 
to  perform,  and  he  would  not  leave  until  he  had 
performed  it. 


“And  now,”  he  said,  slowly  replacing  his 
hat,  and  speaking  as  a man  who  felt  he  had 
done,  and  was  doing,  conscientiously  all  that  the 
occasion  could  demand  of  him,  “ if  I may  be 
excused,  I humbly  take  my  leave ; and  now , 
Marm  Bassett,  I’ll  go  and  git  them  beans.” 

“Who  and  what  is  that  very  singular  per- 
son ?”  asked  Mrs.  Arlingford,  as  the  door  of  the 
inner  room  closed  upon  the  ungainly  figure  of 
the  slowly-retiring  Robbie.  You  said  you  bad 
no  children  living;  so  I presume  he  is  not  a 
very  near  relation  of  yours.” 

“He  isn’t  no  relation  at  all,”  said  the  old 
woman;  “I  hain’t  got  no  kin;  he  is  only  a 
boarder.  He’s  a kind  of  funny-looking  one,  I 
must  own ; but  then  he’s  jest  as  good  and  clever 
as  he  can  be ; and  I’ve  got  used  to  his  ways  and 
to  his  looks.  It  ain’t  no  fault  of  his  if  he  is  half- 
witted, poor  fellow — he  can’t  help  it ; I dare  say 
he’d  be  as  smart  as  any  body  if  he  on'y  knowed 
how.  Well ! I’ll  say  this  for  him,  he  acts  up 
to  the  light  that’s  been  given  to  him  as  well  as 
ever  he  can,  and  that’s  more’n  half  the  folks  as 
has  got  their  wits  does.  You  see,  they  board  him 
with  me  ’cause  I look  after  him,  and  mend  his 
clothes,  and  so  on.  Lors ! why,  I’d  ruther  do  it 
than  not ; I hain’t  got  nobody  else  to  care  for. 
He’s  better  company  than  a cat  or  dog ; and  if 
I didn’t  have  him  I shouldn’t  have  nobody. 
Well,  he’s  somebody  to  speak  to,  any  way ; and 
it’s  something  to  look  after  him,  agoing  out  and 
coming  in.  They  don’t  pay  much  for  him,  to  be 
sure,  but  a little  goes  a good  ways  if  folks  knows 
how  to  spend  it ; and  I’d  rather  have  him  than 
be  all  alone,  as  I should  be  if  ’twarn’t  for  him. 
Poor  fellow ! his  is  quite  a story,  and  it’s  got  a 
meaning  to  it  too,”  she  said,  fixing  her  keen 
eyes  upon  her  listener;  “I  say  it’s  as  good  as 
preaching ; and  I guess,  if  I tell  it  to  you  (that 
is,  if  you  ain’t  tired  ahearing  of  my  talk),  you’ll 
be  cute  enough  to  sense  it’s  meaning,  and  guess 
why  I told  it  to  you. 

“Poor  Robbie’s  mother — Ann  Jane  Robber- 
son  she  was — she  was  as  pretty  a gal  as  you’d  be 
like  to  meet  in  a month  of  Sundays,  for  all  he's 
sich  a poor,  forlorn-looking  chap.  Yes ! she  was 
real  pretty  to  look  at,  and  just  as  smart  as  a steel 
trap ; wide  awake,  and  full  of  fun  she  was ; and 
a pretty  good  gal  too,  as  gals  go;  neat,  indus- 
tr’ous,  and  respectable,  on’y  terrible  high! 
Well,  some  folks  calls  it  sperets — * high-spereted’ 
they  called  her.  Well,  yes,  I s*pose  she  was 
high-spereted ; and  I guess  that  Mary  Magda- 
lene was  high-spereted  too,  warn’t  she  ? I call 
it  temper — but  there ! maybe  I don’t  know ; but 
that’s  what  they  called  it  in  my  days.  Ann  Jane 
was  pleasant,  and  civil,  and  good-tempered 
enough,  when  she  had  things  all  her  own  way ; 
and  so  they  say  is  somebody  else.  But  when 
her  temper  was  up,  she  driv  all  before  her ! You 
see  she  was  an  on’y  child,  and  her  folks  fairly 
spilt  her;  they  inconvened  themselves  in  every 
way  to  please  her,  and  she  didn’t  think  nothing 
of  it,  nuther.  Why,  it  was  Ann  Jane  this,  and 
Ann  Jane  that,  till  she  had  her  own  way  in 
every  thing.  The  old  folks  they  had  to  stand 
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round,  and  walk  on  their  tip-toes,  when  Ann 
Jane  was  at  home,  I can  tell  yon.  And  when 
she  was  put  out — and  that  was  pretty  often — 
she’d  thrash  round  like  a young  harricane ! 

“ Well,  I don’t  see  the  sense  of  bringing  up 
children  in  that  fashion,  and  I never  could.  I 
guess  my  children  had  as  good  times  in  this  world 
as  other  folkses  children — I mean  any  poor  folkses 
children — and  I never  had  to  tell  them  twice  what 
they  was  to  do ; there  warn’t  no  need  to,  and  I 
never  struck  a child  yet. 

“ Well,  Ann  Jane  she  wasn’t  brought  up  ac- 
cording to  my  notions  at  all ; and  I guess  her 
folks  found  out  afore  they  died  that  she  wasn’t 
brought  up  quite  to  their  notions  nuther ; but 
that’s  none  of  my  business.  Well!  she  had  every 
thing  her  own  way  at  home,  and  had  every  thing 
in  the  world  done  for  her;  but  I s’pose  she 
thought,  as  most  gals  do,  she’d  be  better  off  yet 
if  she  was  married  ; so  after  a spell  she  picked 
up  a poor  kind  of  a lovyer  in  Robert  Harrington. 
She  had  half-a-dozen  better  ones  shying  round 
after  her ; but  you  know  when  gals  has  more’n 
one  to  choose  from,  they  allers  take  the  worst 
one  in  the  whole  lot. 

“Well,  Robert  Harrington  he  was  good-look- 
ing, that’s  a fact ; and  do  let’s  give  him  the  credit 
of  that , for  it  was  all  he  had  got.  He  had  come 
down  from  the  city,  sparking  round  among  the 
gals  here;  and  Ann  Jane  was  taken  with  his 
curly  hair,  and  white  hands,  and  citified  airs  (for 
he’d  been  in  a drug-shop),  and  so  she  went  with 
him.” 

“ Went  where  with  him  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Arling- 
ford. 

“ Well,  every  where;  I mean  kept  company 
with  him.  I s’pose  if  her  folks  had  on’y  kep 
still,  and  held  their  tongues,  and  let  her  play  her 
game  out,  she  wouldn’t  have  married  him  a bit 
more  than  I would ; for  she  had  good  sense,  Ann 
Jane  had,  under  all  her  nonsense.  But  old  folks 
won’t  wait,  in  no  such  cases.  They  will  up  and 
talk,  and  have  their  say,  though  all  nature  and 
experience  tells  ’em  to  keep  still,  and  hold  their 
tongues.  It  allers  is  so,  it  alters  has  been,  and 
I s’pose  it  allers  will  be,  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. So  old  Robberson  and  his  wife  they  pitched 
into  the  business  head  over  heels ! Of  course, 
Ann  Jane,  having  had  her  own  way  allers,  and 
ruled  them  ever  since  she  could  run  alone,  wasn’t 
going  to  be  pulled  up  with  a tight  rein  then — 
’twasn’t  in  reason  to  expect  she  would;  she 
hadn’t  been  used  to  it.  ’Twas  the  old  story ; 
the  more  they  said  aginst  him,  the  more  she 
took  his  part  (and  really  they  was  hard  upon 
him,  and  no  mistake),  ’till  I actually  think  she 
fit  so  many  battles  for  him  that  she  larnt  at  lost 
to  care  for  him,  jest  because  she  had  Jit  for  him ; 
and  she  married  him  in  the  end,  without  the 
consent  of  father  or  mother. 

“ Well,  that  was  a bad  beginning,  and  worse 
come  of  it.  I s'pose  when  Harrington  first  come 
after  her,  he  calc’lated  upon  old  Jerry  Robber- 
son’s  money;  for  he  was  well  known  to  be  a 
forehanded  old  man,  and  nobody  but  Ann  Jane 
ever  saw  the  color  of  his  money ; and  when  he 


found  he  had  got  Ann  Jane  and  nothing  else, 
well ! it  wasn’t  what  he  had  calc’lated  on  by  no 
means.  He  couldn’t  work,  or  he  wouldn’t,  which 
comes  to  about  the  same  thing  where  earnings  is 
concerned.  Ann  Jane  had  been  used  to  having 
every  thing,  full  and  plenty,  and  she  expected 
that  and  more  too,  now  she  was  married.  I 
guess  they  led  a cat-and-dog’s  life  of  it ; he  a- 
loafing  round,  and  doing  nothing,  or  worse; 
and  Ann  Jane  hectoring  him,  and  taunting  him, 
and  aggravating  him  in  every  way,  and  making 
his  home  jest  os  uncomfortable  as  a — well,  as  a 
high-spereted  woman  knows  how  to!  And  the 
long  and  short  of  it  was,  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years  Harrington  left  his  wife  and  child,  run  off, 
and  went  to  sea,  and  in  less  than  six  months 
come  news  of  his  death  in  foreign  parts,  and 
then  old  Robberson  he  come  forward  and  took 
’em  home  agin. 

“ Well,  if  Ann  Jane  warn’t  glad  when  she 
heerd.of  his  death,  so  much  the  better — I’m 
glad  of  it.  But  I guess  it  won’t  hurt  me  none 
to  say  she  warn’t  sorry.  She  said  a gbod  many 
things,  I guess,  which  might  jest  as  well  not 
been  said.  What’s  the  good  of  saying  them 
sort  of  things  ? They’re  evil  words,  and  I s’pose 
we’ve  got  to  give  an  account  of  ’em.  Well, 
then ; maybe  she  didn’t  say  them ; I hope  she 
didn’t ; folks  said  she  did ; but  that  ain’t  no- 
thing. Folks  says  every  thing  but  their  prayers, 
you  know. 

“ When  Ann  Jane  had  been  a widder  about 
two  years  her  little  boy  was  taken  Bick ; took 
right  down,  all  of  a suddin,  with  the  sore 
throat  and  6carlet-fever  of  the  very  worst  kind. 
Did  you  ever  chance  to  see  or  know  any  thing 
of  that  complaint?”  she  said,  stopping  sudden- 
ly, and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  face  of  her 
companion. 

“No!”  said  Mrs.  Arlingford,  glancing  nerv- 
ously at  her  beautiful  boy  at  the  window,  “ I 
never  have  known  any  thing  of  it.” 

“Then  you  have  good  reason  to  thank  the 
Lord  gratefully  that  you  never  have,  and  to 
pray  that  in  his  mercy  you  never  may ; for  it’s 
the  awfulest  disease  a child  can  have,  bad 
enough  in  itself,  in  all  conscience,  but  worse  in 
what  it  brings  after  it  If  a child  gits  through 
with  it  it’s  ten  to  one  if  it  don’t  have  fits,  or 
dropsy,  or  loss  of  limbs  or  senses.  There ! I’ve 
often  said,  even  when  I had  children  of  my 
own,  and  I say  it  agin  now,  that  if  I had  a 
child  that  had  the  real  scarlet-fever,  and  had  it 
bad,  I’d  thank  the  Lord  to  take  it  out  of  the 
world!  I would — it’s  hard  to  say  it — but  I 
would,  I know. 

* Well,  poor  Miss  Harrington  (that  is  Ann 
Jane)  she  was  wild  about  her  child.  She  sot 
every  thing  by  him,  and  well  she  might,  for  he 
was  a sweet,  pretty,  little  creter,  to  be  sure,  just 
as  pretty  as  a picter ! He  had  his  father’s  good 
looks  and  his  mother’s  too,  and  he  was  jest  as 
bright  as  a di’mond  into  the  bargain. 

“Poor  Ann  Jane!  she  didn’t  know  nothing 
about  sickness — not  the  first  thing.  It  was  the 
on’y  sickness  the  child  had  ever  had,  and  she 
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was  scared  to  death  from  the  very  first;  bat 
when  he  growed  worse,  and  the  doctor  said  he 
was  dangerous,  she  was  half  crazy.  I certainly 
thought  she'd  lose  her  senses,  and  I don't  know 
now  but  that  she  did — it's  a charity  to  think  so ; 
for  seems  as  if  she  wouldn't  have  took  on  so  if 
she'd  had  her  reason.  I was  in  there  a good 
deal,  for  we  was  near  neighbors  then,  and  so  I 
used  to  run  in  as  often  as  I could  and  kinder 
help  old  Miss  Robberson  do  for  the  poor  child ; 
for  as  to  Ann  Jane,  she  warn't  the  leastest  use 
in  the  world.  She  couldn’t  do  nothing  for  him — 
on'y  rave  and  scream,  ‘ Oh!  he’ll  die,  he’ll  diel 
oh!  he  can’t  die — he  mustn’t  die— he  sha’n't 
die!  My  baby — my  beauty — my  darling! — I 
can’t  part  with  him ; he  is  all  I have  got  in  the 
world,  and  I can’t  give  him  up ; it  is  cruel,  I 
won’t,  I won’t !’ 

“ I couldn't  bear  to  hear  her  a-running  on 
like  that,  so  I says  to  her  one  day,  says  I — 
‘Ann  Jane!’  says  I — ‘don't  go  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  Lord  that  way,’  says  I;  ‘it  is  sinful!’  I 
says  to  her,  4 and  no  good  can  come  of  it.’  ‘I 
can’t  help  it,’  she  says  to  me ; ‘I  can't  give  him 
up,  I can’t  lose  my  child,  my  darling!  oh,  I 
can’t — I won’t ! it's  too  hard ; why  should  ail 
the  ill-luck  come  to  me  ? Other  gals  have  good 
husbands  and  live  happy ; and  their  children 
live  and  grow  up.  Why  should  I have  a poor, 
lazy,  drunken  husband,  and  be  left  a widdcr  to 
slave  to  death  for  my  child,  and  then  lose  him 
after  all  ? tell  me  that,  Miss  Bassett ! ’ ‘I  can’t, 
Ann  Jane !'  says  I,  4 nobody  can  tell  you  that,’ 
says  I.  4 Wo  are  all  in  the  dark — we  are  all 
poor,  blind,  ignorant  creters,  every  one  on  us. 
But  we  do  know  one  thing,  and  that’s  the  best 
of  all — we  know  that  God  is  good!  yes,  Ann 
Jane!’  says  I,  ‘we  do  know  that  God  is  good.’ 
‘No,  he  ain’t!’  she  shrieks  out,  ‘He  ain't  good 
to  me,  I tell  you — not  if  he  takes  away  my  child, 
my  pet,  my  bird ! Let  him  give  me  the  life  of 
my  child,  and  then  I’ll  say  he  is  good.  His  life 
— his  life — his  life !’  she  kept  on  saying  them 
words  over  and  over  again.  4 All  I ask  is  for 
his  life — his  life — his  life!' 

“ So  when  I heerd  how  she  went  on  I says  to 
her  mother,  4 Well,  Miss  Robberson,  I see  we 
ain't  a-doing  her  the  leastest  mite  of  good  with 
all  we  can  say  to  her.  I think  it  on’y  aggra- 
vates her  into  talking  back  again.  Don’t  let’s 
you  or  I say  nothing  more  to  her  lest  we  lead  ! 
her  on  to  sin  the  more ; for,'  says  I,  4 the  more 
she  talks  the  more  she  sins ; and  I s’pose  the 
Lord  can  do  his  own  work  in  her  soul  without 
the  help  of  poor  creters  like  you  and  I.'  So 
after  that  I never  made  no  more  talk  with  her; 
on’y  I went  in  jest  the  same  and  did  up  the 
house-work  for  ’em,  and  helped  tend  the  poor 
child. 

“Well,  one  day  when  he  was  at  the  worst 
old  Dr.  Parker  he  come  in.  I don’t  know  as 
you  knowed  the  old  Doctor — he  has  been  dead 
this  five  years.  No?  Well,  I didn’t  hardly 
s'pose  you  did ; well,  I can  say  of  him  he  was  a 
real  good,  Christian  man,  and  as  knowledgable 
a doctor  as  ever  I see — pertic'larly  ’mong  chil- 


dren ; and  jest  as  faithful  to  the  poor  as  to  the 
rich  1 Well,  ho  come  in,  and  he  looked  at  the 
child,  and  he  didn't  say  much  of  any  thing.  I 
see  in  a minute  how  it  was ; he  hadn’t  a good 
opinion  of  the  child,  and  he  didn’t  want  to  say 
so.  But  Ann  Jane  she  was  at  him  like  a mad 
woman  to  know  his  opinion  of  the  boy ; he 
kind  of  put  her  off  and  tried  not  to  say  what  he 
thought;  but  she  would  have  an  answer;  and 
at  last  he  told  her,  and  he  done  it  as  tenderly 
as  he  could,  that  he  saw  no  room  for  hope.  Oh ! 
then  Ann  Jane  was  worse  than  ever — she  shriek- 
ed out,  ‘Save  him!  save  him!  Oh,  Doctor, 
Doctor!  save  him!  save  him!  You  can,  you 
must,  you  shall!’  And  down  she  went  on  her 
knees  to  him,  wringing  her  hands  and  crying, 

‘ Oh ! save  him ; save  him ; save  my  child's 
life — his  life — his  life — his  life !’ 

“ Well,  Doctor  Parker  he  was  the  feelingest 
man  in  a sick  room — I will  say  that  for  him — 
that  ever  I see ; but  he  was  real  wrathy  then, 
and  who  could  wonder  ? He  says  to  Ann  Jane 
real  stern,  4 Get  up,  woman ! don’t  kneel  to  me. 
Your  child’s  life  is  in  God’s  hands,  not  mine. 
I have  done  all  I can.  No  power,  short  of  the 
power  of  God  himself,  can  save  his  life.  And 
I tell  you  now  if  yon  knowed  as  much  of  sick- 
ness in  general,  and  of  thi9  disease  in  pertic’lar’ 
(them  was  his  very  words — I shall  never  forget 
’em) — ‘ if  you  knowed  as  much  of  sickness  in 
general,  and  of  this  disease  in  pertic  lar,  as  I 
do,  you  would  understand  that  this  child’s  life 
now  would  be  a far  greater  evil  to  you  than  his 
death.’  And  with  that  he  lifted  her  off  her 
knees,  sot  her  down  in  a chair,  and  went  right 
straight  out  of  the  house;  and  I didn't  blame 
him  not  a mite ! 

“ Well,  strange  to  say,  the  poor  child  did  get 
well — no,  not  well \ for  he  never  was  well  agin. 
But  he  got  about — seemed  to  me  he  begun  to 
mend  from  that  very  day.  But  after  the  fever 
left  him  the  dropsy  set  in  ; and  then  he  had  fits, 
and  his  limbs  they  was  kind  of  palsied  like  for  a 
time ; indeed  he  don’t  walk  like  other  folks  to 
this  day.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  his  senses. 
Why,  before  he  was  took  with  that  sickness  he 
was  just  as  bright  as  a dollar ; quite  a little 
scholar  he  was  too ; he  knowed  all  his  letters ; 
could  spell  little,  easy  words,  and  could  read 
some.  But  after  it  he  didn’t  know  round  O 
from  crooked  S ! And  the  worst  on't  was,  you 
couldn't  larn  him  nothing  nuther;  ho  didn't 
seem  to  have  no  memory;  and  you  might  try 
all  day,  and  you  couldn’t  make  him  remember 
a single  letter ; and  the  little  toad  was  jest  as 
cross  and  as  passionate  as  he  could  be  all  the 
time. 

“Poor  Ann  Jane!  she  was  fairly  beside  her- 
self with  joy  when  she  found  he  was  like  to  live, 
for  she  didn’t  know  nothing  nor  dread  nothing 
of  what  was  like  to  come  afterward.  But,  poor 
soul ! she  had  a time  with  him.  I’ve  seen  her, 
often  and  often,  a-standing  afore  that  boy  jest 
as  white  as  a sheet,  and  her  great  eyes  full  of 
tears,  trying  to  coax  and  soothe  him,  and  he 
jest  as  cross  and  contrary  as  ever  you  see  a cre- 
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ter.  And  then  her  father  and  mother — they 
were  old,  and  they  was  allers  putting  in  about 
him.  Natural  enough,  he  fretted  them,  and 
that  made  it  bad  for  Ann  Jane.  Bat  she  never 
said  a word;  I guess  she  daresn’t.  She  was 
jest  as  patient  as  patient  conld  be.  I couldn’t 
have  believed  it  if  I had  not  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes,  for  I didn’t  think  it  was  in  her  to  be 
so  meek  and  patient.  I guess,  poor  thing!  she 
lived  to  find  out  that  the  cross  she  had  chosen 
for  herself  was  a sight  heavier  than  the  one  she 
refused  to  kerry  ’cording  to  the  Lord’s  will. 
And  I do  think,  afore  she  died,  she  was  a real, 
believing,  trusting  Christian  ; and  I shall  allers 
think  the  Lord  he  knowed  best  the  lesson  for 
her;  and  as  I told  old  Miss  Robberson  at  the 
time,  He  didn’t  need  none  of  our  poor  help — 
He  could  do  His  own  work,  in  His  own  time 
and  His  own  way,  without  she  and  I. 

“ After  a while  Robbie  kind  of  settled  down 
and  got  over  his  temper  turns,  and  got  to  be 
about  as  you  see  him  now.  But  laws ! he  ain’t 
good  for  nothing,  and  never  will  be,  in  this 
world.  When  his  poor  mother  died — which 
was  seven  years  ago  come  next  November — she 
asked  me  to  kind  of  look  after  him  a little ; for 
her  father  and  mother  they  was  dead  and  gone, 
and  there  wasn’t  nobody  to  care  for  him.  Old 
Jerry  Robberson  had  been  sick,  and  helpless  to 
work  for  some  years,  and  I don’t  s’pose  Ann 
Jane  was  much  of  a manager,  and  so  the  old 
man’s  money  didn’t  turn  out  so  much  after  all. 
What  little  there  was  left  clothes  Robbie  and 
pays  me  a little  for  his  board.  I’d  a taken  him 
for  nothing  on’y  good-will,  if  I could  have  fed 
him.  So  they  pay  what  they  can,  and  he  earns 
a little,  now  and  then,  raking  hay  and  cutting 
wood,  and  picking  up  stones,  and  so  on;  and 
then  he  catches  fish  and  digs  clams,  and  picks 
berries  and  gathers  wood  for  me,  and  altogether 
helps  along,  and  we  manage  to  live  pretty  com- 
fortable, Robbie  and  I.” 

As  Marm  Bassett  finished  her  little  story, 
Mrs.  Arlingford,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
anxiously  watching  the  clouds,  called  upon  her 
to  hold  a consultation  as  to  the  weather ; and 
as  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  old  woman,  who 
was  evidently  familiar  with  the  signs  in  the 
heavens,  and  considered  herself  weather-wise, 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  rain  abating, 
she  offered  to  send  Robbie  up  to  the  hotel  to 
order  the  carriage  for  her. 

“ But  can  he  carry  such  a message  and  do  it 
right?”  asked  the  lady,  somewhat  doubtfully. 

“Well,  yes;  he’s  faithful  enough,”  was  the 
ready  answer.  “But  I guess  maybe  you  had 
as  good  give  him  a bit  of  a ticket  to  kerry  to 
the  man ; for,  you  see,  if  the  folks  up  there  at 
the  tavern  get  hazing  of  him,  as  they  do  some- 
times, they  may  bother  him  so  he  won't  know 
what’s  what ; and  they'll  put  it  all  out  of  his 
head.  But  you  give  him  a bit  of  a ticket,  and 
I’ll  be  bound  for  him  he’ll  kerry  it  just  as  true 
as  steel.” 

This  seemed  very  likely  to  be  the  case ; so, 


as  stationery  was  not  to  be  found  in  abundance 
in  Mrs.  Bassett’s  household,  she  produced  the 
fly-leaf  of  an  old  book,  upon  which  the  lady 
wrote  her  order  in  pencil,  and,  armed  with  these 
credentials,  the  obtuse  but  willing  messenger 
departed  upon  his  errand,  and  soon  returned, 
jubilant,  on  the  carriage-box,  and  the  lady  and 
child  were  conveyed  back  to  their  hotel ; Mrs. 
Bassett  candidly  owning  that,  although  she 
didn’t  want  her  guests  “ to  git  wet  and  take 
cold,  nor  nothing  of  that  sort,  still,  she  should 
just  as  lieves  as  not  have  it  rain  all  night;  for 
the  arth,  poor  creter!  was  just  as  dry  as  a beg- 
gar’s bone!” 

This  wish,  which  was  no  doubt  shared  by 
many  in  the  community,  was  granted,  and  for 
the  next  two  days  the  welcome  rain  came  down 
as  a blessing  to  refresh  the  parched  and  wither- 
ing face  of  the  earth.  On  the  third  day  the 
sun  rose  clear  and  unclouded,  the  smoky,  burn- 
ing haze  which  had  so  long  hung  over  the  land- 
scape, obscuring  its  beauty  and  filling  the  minds 
of  observant  gazers  with  dread  forebodings,  had 
all  been  washed  away,  and  the  refreshed  earth 
gladly  put  on  new  robes  of  greenness  and  beauty. 

Mrs.  Arlingford,  accompanied  by  her  little 
boy,  who  was  her  constant  companion,  stopped 
on  her  way  to  the  beach  to  leave  a liberal  and 
useful  present  for  Marm  Bassett  and  for  Rob- 
bie; and  in  compliance  with  the  pretty,  word- 
less pleadings  of  the  child,  who,  with  rapid, 
graceful,  and  expressive  gestures,  begged  anoth- 
er interview  with  the  old  Maltese  cat,  they 
again  entered  the  cottage.  This  proved  to  be 
only  the  commencement  of  a series  of  visits; 
for  the  little  Julian  (who  had,  of  course,  but 
few  objects  of  interest)  was  so  taken  by  the  gen- 
tle charms  of  the  quiet  old  tabby,  who  not  only 
permitted  his  attentions,  but  even  seemed  to 
reciprocate  them,  by  rubbing  her  head  gently 
against  him  and  patting  him  softly  with  her 
velvet  paws,  in  which  she  had  carefully  sheathed 
the  sharp  claws,  that  he  could  never  be  persuad- 
ed to  pass  the  house  where  this  feline  charmer 
resided.  And  as  his  mother  found  interest  and 
amusement,  and  oftentimes  instruction,  from  the 
sterling  good  sense  and  firm  principle  of  the 
homely  and  quaint  old  woman,  it  gradually 
grew  into  a habit  for  them  to  stop  there  on  their 
way  to  the  beach,  and  for  Marm  Bassett,  if  she 
was  at  leisure,  to  accompany  them  to  the  wa- 
ter-side, where  Mrs.  Arlingford,  seated  upon  the 
rocks  high  up  on  the  beach,  would  occupy  her- 
self with  her  netting  or  crochet  work,  while  lit- 
tle Julian,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  mo- 
ther, amused  himself  by  seeking  shells  and  build- 
ing sand-hills;  and  the  old  woman,  with  her 
ever-ready  blue-yarn  knitting,  would  seat  her- 
self on  the  rocks  just  below  her  companion,  and, 
while  knitting  rapidly,  would  amuse  her  with 
her  graphic  sketches  of  the  earlier  times  and 
manners,  when  the  little  fishing  village  was  not, 
as  now,  the  fashionable  resort  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  gay. 

There  was  ever  a pointed  moral,  and  a strong 
sense  of  religions  dependence  pervading  all  these 
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communications,  while  there  was  also  percepti- 
ble in  them  a flavor  of  keen  natural  good  sense, 
mingled  with  wit  and  humor,  and  a quaint  orig- 
inality of  thought  and  speech,  which,  from  its 
very  freshness  and  novelty,  amused  the  more 
refined  listener;  and  under  the  combined  in- 
flnences  of  the  fresh  sea-breezes  and  this  new 
clement  of  companionship  Mrs.  Arlingfbrd’s 
mind  and  body  were  fast  rising  out  of  their 
morbid  condition  into  a freer  and  more  health- 
ful action ; while  from  Marm  Bassett’s  loving 
recollections  of  her  own  child's  more  perfected 
sign  language,  Julian's  hitherto  very  limited 
manual  vocabulary  was  daily  and  widely  in- 
creasing. 

One  fine  bright  morning,  when  the  day  prom- 
ised to  be  one  of  uncommon  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness, they  had  come  to  the  cottage  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual ; and  little  Julian  gleefully  tak- 
ing from  the  man-servant  who  had  followed 
them  a small,  nicely  packed  basket,  opened  one 
corner  of  it  with  great  mystery,  and  permitted 
Mrs.  Bassett  to  enjoy  just  one  little  peep  at  its 
contents.  Then  hastily  closing  the  lid,  he  ex- 
plained to  her  with  delight,  in  graceful  panto- 
mime, that  they  were  going  down  to  the  beach  to 
lunch  there,  and  that  she  must  come  with  them. 
As  the  eager  invitation  of  the  child,  given  with 
glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  was  seconded 
by  the  gentle  quiet  mother,  Mrs.  Bassett  was 
soon  ready,  informing  her  kind  friend  she  could 
go  better  than  usual  that  day,  as  Bobbie  was 
going  out  in  the  boat  to  fish,  and  would  not  re- 
turn before  sunset. 

A few  moments,  willingly  devoted  by  Julian 
to  his  furry  friend,  served  the  old  woman  to 
make  her  simple  arrangements,  and  shutting  up 
the  house-door  and  leaving  the  key  with  Robbie, 
who  was  not  quite  ready,  she  relieved  J ulian  of 
his  basket  and  the  trio  set  out.  It  was  a per- 
fect day ; one  of  those  days  when  the  mere  sense 
of  being  is  an  enjoyment.  Not  a cloud  dimmed 
the  heavens ; the  soft  morning  breeze  just  gave 
a healthy  freshness  to  the  sammer  sunshine. 
The  tide  was  up,  and  the  brimming  sea,  scarce- 
ly heaving,  lay  calm  and  tranquil,  sparkling  in 
the  morning  light,  the  blue  shimmering  waves 
breaking  with  quiet  regularity  and  low  rippling 
music  along  the  line  of  the  shore,  and  lazily 
lifting  and  swaying  Robbie’s  light  boat  which 
was  moored  just  at  the  water’s  edge. 

_ Taking  their  usual  seat  upon  the  rocks,  the 
desultory  thread  of  conversation  between  the 
two  oddly-assorted  friends  ran  rippling  and 
brokenly  for  a time  as  the  waves  before  them ; 
and  then  gradually  the  old  woman  had  got  some- 
how into  a narrative  of  her  young  days,  and  the 
quiet,  homely  ways  of  even  the  wealthy  people 
of  those  times.  She  was  still  in  the  full  tide  of 
her  narration  when  Robbie,  coming  down  from 
the  house  with  his  oars  upon  his  shoulder  and 
his  basket  in  his  hand,  stopped  on  his  way  to  the 
boat  to  make  his  clumsy  bow  to  44  the  pretty  lady 
come  to  see  Marm  Bassett,”  as  he  invariably 
termed  her. 

As,  having  performed  this  duty,  which  he 


never  omitted,  he  passed  with  his  shuffling,  un- 
certain step  and  lounging  gait  toward  the  sea, 
his  ungainly  shadow  fell  upon  the  sand  where 
Julian  was  at  play  with  his  gathered  shells  and 
sea-weed.  The  little  one  looked  up,  and  seeing 
it  was  only  Robbie,  between  whom  and  himself 
a strange  kind  of  good-fellowship — possibly  orig- 
inating in  their  mutual  admiration  of  the  old 
cat — had  been  early  established,  lie  sprang  np, 
clapping  his  hands  with  joy,  and  signing  to  his 
mother  that  he  was  going  down  to  the  boat  to 
see  Robbie  off,  he  ran  lightly  by  his  side,  mak- 
ing his  many  short  steps  to  keep  time  with  the 
wide  strides  of  Robbie,  who,  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  the  affliction  of  his  little  companion, 
talked  on  all  the  time  in  his  slow,  random,  dis- 
connected way  to  44  the  little  gentleman  come  to 
see  Marm  Bassett”  without  caring,  or  even 
seeming  to  notice,  that  he  was  not  answered. 

Together  they  reached  the  little  dory,  which 
lay  rocking  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and 
Julian  stood  by  in  delighted  attention,  ns  he  had 
often  done  before,  while  Robbie,  talking  all  the 
time,  put  in  his  oars,  his  basket,  and  fishing- 
tackle.  Then  Julian  stood  with  his  hand  upon 
the  edge  of  the  boat  while  Robbie  got  in  to  cast 
her  off;  but  just  as  he  was  loosening  the  last 
turn  of  the  rope  he  remembered  the  house-key, 
still  in  his  pocket,  and  with  a useless  injunction 
to  the  child  to  “hold  on!”  he  scrambled  out 
and  lounged  up  the  beach  to  return  the  key  to 
Marm  Bassett.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a mo- 
ment, but,  as  he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps, 
Robbie  gave  an  unearthly  cry, 

“Marm  Bassett!  Marm  Bassett!  little  gen- 
tleman come  to  see  Marm  Bassett’s  gone  aboard. 
Look!,r 

With  a wild  answering  cry  of  terror  the  two 
women  started  up.  It  was  all  too  true.  The 
moment  Robbie  h^  left  him  Julian  had  sprung 
into  the  boat,  cast  off  the  rope,  and  was  already 
yards  from  the  shore. 

Vainly  and  impulsively  the  terrified  women 
rushed  to  the  water’s  edge,  the  frantic  mother 
screaming  aloud,  hnd  vainly  signing  to  Julian 
to  come  back  to  her.  In  vain,  even  if  ho  had 
wished  it,  for  the  tide  had  turned,  and  the  ebb- 
ing waters  would  have  prevented  his  return  had 
he  attempted  it.  But  he  did  not ; wholly  un- 
conscious of  his  danger,  proud  of  his  exploit, 
evidently  amused  rather  than  alarmed  by  their 
earnest  gesticulations,  the  delighted  boy,  with 
his  sweet  young  face  all  flushed  and  radiant  with 
success,  was  standing  up  in  the  boat,  smiling 
and  bowing,  and  kissing  his  hand  to  them  in  his 
pretty  childish  triumph ; and  then  catching  up 
the  oars  he  propelled  the  boat  farther  from  the 
shore  as  he  had  seen  Robbie  do. 

44  Oh,  my  soul  and  body !”  cried  Mrs.  Bassett, 
while  the  great  beaded  drops  of  excitement  started 
out  upon  her  wrinkled  forehead,  44  what  can  we 
do  ? He’ll  upset  that  boat ; he’ll  be  drownded, 
jest  as  sure  as  you’re  alive !”  Then  seeing  the 
white  agony  on  the  face  of  the  wretched  mother, 
she  added  hastily,  “No,  no!  I didn’t  mean 
that;  he’s  in  God’s  keeping  there  as  well  as 
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here— only — only — Oh,  God  help  us!  what 
can  we  do?” 

“Can’t  you  swim ?”  gasped  the  poor  mother’s 
white  lips,  as  she  turned  breathlessly  to  the  poor 
half-witted  Robbie  who  stood  beside  her. 

“Me?  No,  no!”  said  Robbie.  “Robbie 
can’t  swim ; dog  can  swim,  fish  can  swim,  Rob- 
bie can’t  swim.” 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  Bassett,  regretfully;  “he 
can’t  swim  a stroke.” 

As  this  last  poor  hope  faded  from  her  the 
frantic  mother  made  a mad  rush  into  the  water, 
but  in  one  moment  Robbie’s  strong,  wiry  arms 
were  about  her  and  drew  her  back. 

“No,  no,”  he  said,  gravely;  “pretty  lady 
come  to  see  Mora  Bassett  can’t  swim ; dog  can 
swim ; fish  can  swim ; pretty  lddy  come  to  see 
Marm  Bassett  can’t  swim.” 

“ No !”  said  the  old  woman,  laying  a restrain- 
ing hand  upon  her  arm,  “ that’s  only  madness ; 
that  won’t  help  him  not  a mite.  Robbie !”  she 
continued,  speaking  rapidly  but  impressively, 
“you  run  up  to  Tim  Jones;  you  tell  him  or 
his  boys  to  come  here  at  once.  Run  quick,  for 
your  life — go.”  And  he  was  gone,  scurrying 
over  the  sands  at  full  speed  with  loose,  wide 
strides,  and  long,  flapping  arms,  which  he  seem- 
ed to  use  as  wings. 

“I  could  swim  as  well  as  a man  once  when 
I was  a gal,”  said  the  old  woman,  sadly;  “but 
ah ! that’s  years  and  years  agonc.  I’m  an  old 
woman  now ; my  strength  is  all  gone ; I don’t 
s’pose  I could  swim  now  if  I tried.  A pretty 
creter ! I’d  give  my  old  life  freely  to  save  him, 
but  I couldn’t  do  it — I couldn’t  do  it!”  and, 
with  a choking  in  her  throat,  she  turned  her 
face  away  from  the  mute,  imploring  gaze  of  the 
pale  mother. 

At  this  moment  Julian,  having  dropped  one 
of  the  oars,  reached  out  so  fy  in  the  vain  effort 
to  regain  it  (careening  the  boat)  that  it  seemed 
impossible  he  should  recover  himself ; and  the 
old  woman,  bursting  into  tears,  broke  out : 

“ There ! Lord  save  him ; he  will  be  drownd- 
ed  to  a cartainty ! and  I can’t  stand  here  and 
see  it.  God  helping  me,  I’ll  try  to  save  him 
any  way.  If  I can  live  to  reach  the  boat,  I can 
paddle  her  in  well  enough,  I guess.” 

The  hands  of  the  two  excited  women  met  in 
a silent  heart-clasp,  and  then,  flinging  off  some 
portions  of  her  dress,  Marm  Bassett  resolutely 
entered  the  water.  With  long,  steady,  skillful 
strokes  she  made  her  way  toward  the  little 
boat,  while  the  child,  who  had  not  seen  her 
movements,  had  taken  the  remaining  oar,  and 
was,  by  the  incautious  use  of  it,  spinning  the 
boat  round  and  round  with  a fearful  velocity 
which  threatened  its  immediate  overthrow.  But 
on,  calmly,  swiftly,  with  practiced  eye  and  mo- 
tion and  strong  6inewy  arms  well  used  to  labor, 
Marm  Bassett  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
while  the  mother,  overwhelmed  with  the  agony 
of  suspense,  had  sunk  upon  her  knees  and  hid- 
den her  face. 

But  now  the  child  discovered  his  pursuer, 
and,  wild  with  frolic,  he  flung  away  the  remain- 


ing oar  and  began  rocking  the  little  boat  from 
side  to  side  in  frantic  merriment ; and  just  as 
the  hand  of  the  rescuer  was  upon  the  edge  of 
the  little  6kiff,  and  his  safety  seemed  already 
within  her  reach,  the  willful  and  excited  boy, 
all  unconscious  of  danger,  and  possibly  believ- 
ing that  the  water  which  bore  her  up  in  safety 
would  bear  him  likewise,  flung  himself  fearlessly 
over  the  other  side  (upsetting  the  boat  as  he  did 
so)  and  went  down  headlong. 

As  he  emerged  from  the  water  Marm  Bassett 
caught  him.  It  was  in  vain  now  to  try  to  re- 
gain the  boat ; that  hope  was  lost  to  her ; and 
holding  the  child  by  the  collar  of  his  little  robe, 
and  cautiously  keeping  him  off  at  arm’s-length 
from  her,  she  attempted  to  make  her  way  back 
to  the  shore.  But  her  strength  was  weakened 
by  the  exertions  she  had  already  made,  and  the 
burden  of  years  was  upon  her.  She  had  to  sus- 
tain both  herself  and  the  child ; she  had  but  one 
hand  at  liberty  to  assist  herself  with ; and  the 
tide  was  against  her.  Under  all  these  disad- 
vantages— partly  swimming,  partly  floating,  and 
partly  by  the  support  of  one  of  the  oars  which 
she  had  managed  to  secure  as  it  drifted  by  her 
— she  made  slow,  painful,  but  gradual  progress 
toward  the  shore.  Slowly — slowly — and  yet 
more  slowly,  for  her  strength  was  wasting  rap- 
idly now.  Oh ! would  the  Joneses  never  come  ? 
She  looked  to  the  shore.  The  poor  mother  had 
risen  again,  and  was  watching  her  with  clasped 
and  extended  hands  and  devouring  eyes,  in 
which  the  light  of  a new  hope  was  dawning. 

That  sight  gave  her  a new  impetus  and  a 
momentary  strength,  and  she  struggled  on. 
Could  she  ever  reach  the  shore?  It  seemed 
doubtful,  yet  not  all  impossible.  Mere  than 
half  the  distance  was  already  passed:  a few 
rods  more,  and  she  would  reach  the  shallow 
water,  and  again  she  made  new  efforts,  putting 
forth  almost  superhuman  exertions.  But  her 
limbs  were  getting  benumbed ; and  as  the  child, 
who  from  the  moment  she  secured  him  had 
never  ceased  struggling  violently  to  reach  her, 
and  had  been  sending  forth  those  shrill,  discord- 
ant, unearthly  cries  which  only  dumb  lips  ut- 
ter, now  seemed  to  become  more  quiet,  the  over- 
burdened woman  made  an  effort  to  relieve  her- 
self slightly  by  transferring  him  from  one  hand 
to  the  other.  It  was  a natural  but  an  unwise 
thing  for  her  to  do.  The  terrified  child,  think- 
ing she  was  going  to  let  him  sink,  took  advant- 
age of  the  unguarded  moment  and  flung  him- 
self suddenly  upon  her,  clinging  closely  around 
her  neck  with  a persistent  and  suffocating  clasp 
which  checked  her  breath  and  hampered  all  her 
motions. 

In  vain  were  reason  or  entreaty.  Though 
his  head  was  upon  her  shoulder,  though  his 
ear  lay  close  below  her  lips,  no  sound  but  the 
trump  of  the  archangel  could  pierce  those  sealed 
and  deafened  organs.  Closer  and  closer  grew 
the  loving  but  deadly  clasp  about  her  neck. 
She  turned  her  wild,  despairing  eyes  to  the 
beach : she  knew  now  she  could  never  reach  it. 
In  the  vain  effort  to  unclasp  those  twining  arms 
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she  had  already  lost  ground,  she  was  sinking! 
They  must  die — and  so  near  to  the  shore — al- 
most within  the  clasp  of  the  longing,  hoping 
mother,  whose  words  of  prayer  she  could  almost 
hear ! And  they  were  going  down— down ! a 
wild  gasp  for  breath — “the  bubbling  cry  of  the 
strong  swimmer  in  his  agony,”  a wild  upfling- 
ing  of  the  arms,  and  the  calm,  smiling,  treach- 
erous blue  waters  closed  over  their  victims. 

Five  minutes  later,  and  poor  Bobbie  and  the 
Joneses  came  rushing  down  the  beach,  strong, 
athletic  swimmers,  full  of  zeal  for  the  rescue ; 
but  the  unconscious  mother,  lying  faint  and 
senseless  on  the  shore,  could  give  them  no  in- 
formation. 

Thus  time  was  lost.  At  last  observing  the 
floating  oar,  they  swam  out  to  it,  and  after 
diving  several  times  found  the  bodies,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  and  bringing  them  to  the  shore. 
By  that  time  help,  all  too  late,  bad  arrived ; and 
assistance  and  sympathy  were  eagerly  proffered. 
Alas ! all  too  late — too  late ! 

With  painful  effort  they  loosened  the  grasp 
of  the  little  dimpled  hands,  and  unwound  the 
soft  white  arms  from  their  loving  but  fatal  clasp 
around  the  old  shriveled  neck  to  which  they  had 
clung  with  such  close  and  deadly  tenacity  in  the 
death-struggle,  and  laid  the  two,  side  by  side, 
upon  the  cold,  gray  sands  of  the  beach.  The 
child,  with  his  bright,  wavy  hair  all  rippling 
into  curls  with  the  moisture  of  the  sea,  which 
had  washed  the  hues  of  life  from  his  fair,  round- 
ed cheeks,  and  pretty  rose-bud  mouth,  but  with 
his  high,  delicate  features  showing  hushed  and 
beautiful  in  their  calm  look  of  ineffable  repose, 
like  some  saintly  and  beautiful  cherub  head  ex- 
quisitely wrought  in  purest  marble!  The  old 
woman,  with  her  uncovered  locks  of  scanty  gray 
(scattered  and  disheveled  by  wind  and  wave) 
streaming  wildly  back  from  the  old,  sallow, 
wrinkled,  s unbrowned  face,  with  its  strongly 
marked  and  care-worn  features,  all  seamed  and 
scarred  with  the  toils  and  sorrows  of  more  than 
threescore  years  and  ten  of  mortal  pilgrimage. 

There  they  lay,  in  strange  contrast — the  ex- 
tremes of  life,  youth  and  ago.  Yet  not  so ; for 
them  there  was  neither  youth  nor  age.  Equals 
now,  twin-born  they  had  entered  together  that 
wonderful  land  of  the  Hereafter,  where  years 
and  days  are  not  reckoned ; where  the  mighty 
angel,  who  stood  with  his  right  foot  upon  the 
sea  and  his  left  foot  on  the  earth,  hath  sworn 
with  uplifted  hand,  “ by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever,”  that  there  shall  be  no  more  Time  I 


NEVADA. 

CARRY  yourself  in  imagination  far  from  the 
centres  of  civilization,  over  weird  wastes  and 
savage  wilds,  to  a point  where  the  llGth  degree 
of  west  longitude  intersects  the  42d  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  head -waters  of  the  Owyhee 
— there  a small  river  or  brook — are  gurgling  a 
mile  or  so  behind  you  ; your  right  foot  presses 
the  golden  saryls  of  Idaho ; your  left  is  under 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Brigham  Young; 


while  at  yonr  feet  the  unerring  eye  of  science 
marks  out  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  new 
State  of  Nevada.  Travel  thence  due  west  for 
a hundred  miles,  over  rugged  mountains,  lofty 
buttes,  and  patches  of  desert  and  valley,  and  you 
reach  the  Mica  Hills,  glittering  in  the  sunlight 
like  cones  of  gold;  thirty  miles  more  in  the 
same  direction  will  bring  you  to  the  divide  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the 
Great  Basin;  a hundred  miles  more  still  due 
west,  and  you  are  in  a wondrous  country  of 
petrified  trees — stony  finger-points  of  the  ante- 
diluvian past— of  sparkling  streams,  translucent 
lakes,  high  mountains,  and  gloomy  cottons. 
Then  you  have  a range  of  granite  mountains  to 
cross,  and  forty  or  fifty  miles  more  carries  you 
to  the  northeastern  corner  of  our  young  State, 
where,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nye’s  Lake  and  Hoop’s 
Lake,  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  250  miles  from 
the  initial  point,  and  where  the  120th  line  of 
west  longitude  crosses  the  42d  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  the  State  of  Oregon  stretches  to  the 
north,  and  Lassen  County,  California,  faces  you 
on  the  west.  Southward  thence  along  the  120th 
longitudinal  line,  with  California  on  your  right, 
and  Nevada  on  your  left,  pursue  your  course. 
You  will  need  the  wing  of  an  eagle  and  the  eye 
of  a bee  to  follow  this  line.  The  sombre  Sierras, 
crowned  with  tresses  of  pine,  frowning  with  bat- 
tlements of  barren  rock,  wrinkled  with  mighty 
canons,  and  set  with  a tiara  of  glittering  lakes, 
will  be  your  companion  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
You  skirt  the  western  border  of  Honey  Lake, 
and  pass  over  the  centre  of  the  inland  sea  of  the 
Sierras — Lake  Bigler,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Lake  Tahoe,  from  the  Fahutah  designation  of 
Big  Water.  About  thirty  miles  from  the  north- 
ern end  of  this  lake,  some  ten  miles  from  the 
eastern  shore,  at  a point  where  the  120th  line  of 
west  longitude  intersects  the  39th  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  the  boundary  line  strikes  off  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees,  following  the  sweep  of  the  Sierras  for 
200  miles  to  a point  where  the  37th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  intersects  the  117th  line  of  west 
longitude.  Thence  across  a region  seldom  or 
never  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man ; along  the 
line  of  desolate  Arizona,  with  the  burning  sands 
of  the  distant  Colorado  heating  the  air  to  intens- 
ity— sixty  miles — to  the  spot  where  the  south- 
western corner  of  Nevada  joins  Utah  and  Ari- 
zona; thence  300  miles  duo  north  along  the 
Utah  lino  to  the  point  of  commencement. 

These  are  the  boundaries  of  Nevada — battle- 
born  child  of  the  republic,  thirty-sixth  star  of 
the  American  constellation.  As  are  her  bound- 
aries, so  are  her  varied  physical  aspects  within 
those  boundaries.  Three  hundred  miles  north 
and  south,  and  250  miles  east  and  west,  of  an 
elevated  plateau  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  the  general  description 
I of  Nevada ; but  what  pen  shall  do  justice  to  the 
wonderful  details?  The  man  who  loves  the 
wild  in  nature,  who  delights  in  contrasts,  and 
seeks  strange  sights,  will  not  visit  her  soil  in 
vain.  He  will  behold  a land  of  rugged  mount- 
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ains,  still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  volcanic 
fires  by  which  they  were  npheaved  from  the 
chaotic  gloom  which  stretched  out  before  the 
morning  ere  God  said,  “Let  there  be  light.” 
He  will  stand  by  the  side  of  a hundred  springs 
or  geysers,  ejecting  boiling  water  impregnated 
with  mineral,  potent  in  the  cure  of  diseases  as 
the  pool  of  Bethesda  of  old,  and  as  sulphurously 
and  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  a region  not  to 
be  mentioned  to  ears  polite  as  the  most  orthodox 
Puritan  could  desire.  He  will  travel  through 
lovely  valleys  blossoming  in  emerald  beauty, 
and,  crossing  a river,  find  himself  in  a region 
of  awful  sterility,  blasted  by  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty,  with  no  drop  of  water  to  cool  the 
desert  air,  and  no  living  thing  to  stir  the  still- 
ness  which  has  brooded  there  since  the  dawn  of 
creation.  He  will  enjoy  a delicious  climate,  and 
an  atmosphere  balmy  as  the  breath  of  June,  oc- 
casionally alternated  by  a rigor  that  renders  the 
name  of  Nevada,  or  “ snowy,”  not  altogether  in- 
appropriate— by  snows  which  last  until  late  in 
May,  and  blasts  that  burl  the  giant  pines  of  the 
mountains  in  a demon  waltz  to  the  music  of  the 
shaking  hills. 

The  new  State,  boisterous  in  patriotism,  and 
exulting  in  a majority  of  nearly  two  to  one  for 
Abraham  Lincoln,  with  a clause  in  her  organic 
law  declaring  that  “ the  paramount  allegiance 
of  the  citizen  is  due  to  the  Federal  Government,” 
comes  bursting  into  the  Union  without  the  deco- 
rous delay  of  long  courtship  that  preceded  the 
“sealing”  of  her  sisters.  Five  years  ago  and 
the  State  of  Nevada  was  only  Carson  County  in 
Western  Utah,  uninhabited  except  by  a few 
Mormons  at  Genoa  in  Carson  Valley,  and  hur- 
ried through  by  the  California  bound  emigrant 
as  a sort  of  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death 
through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  to  reach 
the  promised  land.  To  many  it  was  a valley 
of  death  indeed,  as  the  skeletons  of  men  and  cat- 
tle that  line  the  banks  of  the  Humboldt  still  tes- 
tify. Silver  was  the  vivifying  power  that  caused 
this  lotus  flower  of  the  mountains  to  burst  forth 
full-blown  upon  the  national  stem  to  which  her 
war-crimsoned  sisters  are  clinging.  In  1859 
silver  was  discovered  upon  a spot  in  the  mount- 
ains east  ©f  Carson  Valley,  where  now  the  City 
of  Virginia  stands.  A few  hundred  pioneers 
crossed  the  Sierras  that  season  and  hibernated 
in  the  hills  through  the  winter.  The  following 
year  (1860)  the  value  and  permanent  character 
of  the  silver-bearing  quartz  ledges  was  partially 
demonstrated  and  a considerable  emigration  at- 
tracted. In  1861  expensive  toll  roads  across 
the  Sierras  were  completed,  mills  erected,  ma- 
chinery transported,  and  the  foundations  of 
Nevada,  or,  as  it  was  then  familiarly  called, 
“Washoe,”  permanently  laid.  The  develop- 
ments already  made  proved  that  along  the  base 
of  Mount  Davidson,  under  the  streets  of  the  fu- 
ture metropolis  of  Siiverland,  for  a distance  of 
two  miles  from  Cedar  Hill  on  the  north  to  Gold 
Hill  on  the  south,  there  meandered  immense, 
and,  in  point  of  depth,  seemingly  inexhaustible 
veins  of  rich  silver-bearing  rock,  running  parallel 


to  each  other,  and  called— after  the  discoverer 
of  silver— by  the  generic  name  of  “the  Com- 
stock Ledge.”  There  was  no  good  reason  why 
these  same  veins  should  not  be  discovered  for 
miles  north  and  south  of  their  present  points  of 
boundary.  There  was  no  good  reason  why  a 
hundred  other  “ Comstocks”  might  not  be  found, 
or  why  every  quartz  ledge  might  not  be  of  equal 
richness.  The  busy  era  of  adventure,  enter- 
prise, and  toil  was  followed  by  the  era  of  “ wild- 
cat.” From  October,  1862,  until  March,  1864, 
speculation  ran  riot,  and  the  Territory  of  Nevada 
was  converted  into  one  vast  swindling  stock  ex- 
change. The  rich  developments  upon  this  famed 
Comstock  Ledge,  the  growing  exports  of  bullion 
from  the  Esmeralda  region,  discovered  in  1861, 
the  glittering  promise  from  quartz  ledges  dis- 
covered in  Humboldt  County,  and  the  rich  as- 
says of  “chloride”  rock  from  the  Reese  River 
country,  whose  mineral  wealth  was  discovered  in 
the  autumn  of  1862,  all  exaggerated  tenfold, 
frenzied  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  of 
silver  mining,  and  a feverish  gambling  excite- 
ment usurped  the  places  formerly  occupied  by 
legitimate  and  prudent  adventure.  Hundreds 
of  companies  with  capitals — on  paper — of  from 
$500,000  to  $5,000,000  each,  were  formed  every 
month  in  California  and  Nevada.  Every  mer- 
chant and  merchant’s  clerk,  every  mechanic, 
every  laborer,  every  servant  girl,  in  every  city 
and  village  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  in  posses- 
! sion  of  a pocketful  of  stock  not  inappropriately 
designated  as  “wild-cat.”  A grocery  importer 
in  San  Francisco  complained  that  he  could  not 
get  his  business  properly  attended  to,  because 
his  book-keeper  and  assistant  were  President  and 
Secretary,  and  his  salesmen  and  porters  Trustees 
of  a flourishing  mining  company,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  stock  market  deranged  the  due  de- 
livery of  sugars  and  teas.  Montgomery  Street, 
in  San  Francisco,  and  C Street  in  Virginia — 
which  had  now  become  a city  of  20,000  inhabit- 
ants— were  thronged  from  morning  until  night 
with  crowds  buying  and  selling  stock,  chaffing 
each  other,  and  exhibiting  specimens  of  quartz. 
Three  stock  boards,  with  rooms  magnificently 
furnished,  were  in  full  operation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Sacramento*  Marysville,  and  Stockton, 
each  had  their  stock  board.  In  Virginia  City 
there  were  fonr,  and  transactions  to  the  amonnt 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  often 
made  in  an  hour.  A report  of  a “rich  strike,” 
a report  of  a mine  being  “ salted,”  an  alleged 
discovery  of  the  Comstock,  a rumor  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  grant  an  injunction,  a 
rumor  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  raise  an 
injunction — any  or  all  of  such  would  affect  the 
value  of  prominent  stocks  from  20  to  100  per 
cent,  in  a day.  In  this  whirl  of  mad  excite- 
ment Virginia  City  most  profited.  Hotels, 
boarding-houses,  stables,  and  hay-yards  were 
filled  to  overflowing.  In  stages,  in  buggies,  on 
horseback,  muleback,  and  on  foot  thousands 
flocked  across  the  mountains  to  swell  the  excited 
throng.  A few  brought  their  families,  and  $ 100 
in  gold  per  month  was  demanded  and  freely 
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paid  for  a cabin  of  four  or  five  rooms,  and  three 
times  that  amonnt  for  a decent  cottage.  In 
Austin,  Reese  River  district,  the  bubble  was  in- 
flated to  even  a greater  extent.  Men  bought 
town  lots  for  $400  a front  foot  in  a spot  where 
twelve  months  before  only  the  cry  of  the  coyote 
disturbed  the  primeval  stillness.  On  these  lots 
buildings  were  erected  with  lumber  purchased 
at  an  expense  of  $500  in  gold  per  1000  feet, 
and  the  building  readily  rented  for  a monthly 
sum  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
building  and  ground.  Of  every  hundred  who 
invested  in  mining  stock  ninety-nine  never  saw, 
or  intended  to  see,  or  designed  to  work  the  mine. 
To  sell  out,  to  speculate,  to  gamble  was  the  ob- 
ject of  all.  What  wonder  that  when  the  bubble 
burst,  as  it  did  late  in  the  Bpring  of  1864,  the 
distrust  and  disgust  was  as  wide-spread  as  the 
disaster  it  brought.  Gould  and  Curry  tumbled 
from  $6400  to  $840  per  foot ; Ophir  from  $4000  to 
$400 ; other  leading  stocks  in  proportion ; while 
the  numerous  44  wild-cats,”  quoted  at  from  $20 
to  $200  per  share,  descended  irrevocably  to  that 
sum  which  can  only  be  designated  by  a cipher. 
Ail  over  the  mining  districts  of  Nevada  may 
now  be  seen  hundreds  of  partially  opened  mines 
once  of  known  and  recognized  value,  but  now 
utterly  valueless,  or  with  shares  of  only  a nominal 
value  in  the  stock  market.  The  sound  of  the 
pick  is  heard  no  more  in  their  deserted  galleries ; 
their  shafts  are  caved  in  or  partially  filled  with 
water ; their  disheartened,  disgusted  owners  will 
not  even  pay  a small  assessment  to  preserve 
works  already  constructed  from  devastation  and 
decay,  and  yet  the  mines  are  as  rich  as  ever; 
the  ledge  is  perhaps  just  beyond,  waiting  only 
the  Midas  touch  of  patient  industry  to  uncover 
its  glittering  deposit.  Silver  mining,  like  every 
other  business,  requires  to  be  managed  as  a busi- 
ness and  not  as  a speculation.  The  people  of 
the  Pacific  coast  have  discovered  this  by  bitter 
experience,  and  the  dark  cloud  of  despair  and 
hard  times  which  settled  upon  Nevada  after  the 
wild-cat  bubble  burst  is  slowly  beginning  to  fade 
away.  The  Mexican  proverb,  that  44  it  takes  a 
mine  to  work  a mine,”  has  become  a truism ; 
for  when  a quartz  ledge  promising  richness  is 
44  struck,”  and  discovered  to  prospect  well,  the 
troubles  of  the  discovered  are  about  to  commence. 
To  run  a tunnel  or  sink  a shaft,  often  blasted 
through  solid  rock  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  will 
require  six  months'  labor  of  five  or  six  men.  If 
water  be  struck,  as  is  generally  the  case,  ex- 
pensive pumping  machinery  will  be  needed; 
then  drifts  and  galleries  must  be  cut  and  tim- 
bered up  for  protection  against  caving,  and  all 
generally  before  pay  ore  can  be  profitably  ex- 
tracted. To  open,  drain,  and  thoroughly  pros- 
pect a first-class  silver  mine,  with  miners’  wages 
at  the  present  rates  of  $4  in  specie  per  day,  will 
cost  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  in  gold.  Is  it  a 
marvel  that  Comstock,  the  discoverer  of  all  this 
wealth,  is  mining  with  indifferent  success  in  the 
Boise  country;  that  Gould,  the  locator  of  the 
great  44  Gould  and  Curry  Mine,”  is  cutting  shin- 
gles for  subsistence ; and  Chollar,  the  locator  of 


the  Chollar  Mine,  now  worth  between  $ 1 ,000,000 
and  $2,000,000,  is  prospecting  still  for  44  a pile?” 

It  is  true  that  many  silver  mines,  opened  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000,  yield  $1,000,000  in  gold  and 
silver  each  year,  and  pay  annual  dividends  to 
their  stockholders  of  over  100  per  cent,  upon 
their  original  cost,  nevertheless  considerable  mis- 
apprehension exists  concerning  the  profits  of  sil- 
ver mining.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  profit  upon  the 
gross  value  of  the  bullion  extracted  is  esteemed 
as  very  rich,  and  few  mines  will  average  as 
much.  The  Gould  and  Curry  Mine,  situated 
in  Virginia  District,  produced  during  the  au- 
tumn, winter,  and  spring  of  1863-’64  about  three 
quarters  of  a million  of  dollars  in  bullion  bars 
each  month ; the  dividends  to  the  stockholders 
during  the  same  time  were  about  $200,000  per 
month.  There  are  dozens  of  small  claims  yield- 
ing from  $25,000  to  $100,000  in  bullion  each 
month,  and  paying  their  owners  a profit  of  from 
$1000  to  $6000  per  month.  The  effect  of  such 
a tax  as  was  proposed  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress of  44  5 per  cent,  upon  the  gross  proceeds” 
would  be  to  close  most  of  such  mines.  Ore  has 
been  found  yielding  $2000  in  silver  to  the  ton 
of  quartz  rock,  but  $100  per  ton  is  very  rich, 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  best  claims  yield  on  an 
average  not  over  $40  to  $50  per  ton.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  charge  for  milling  or 
reducing  rock  is  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton,  and 
that  it  costs  from  $5  to  $15  per  ton  to  excavate 
the  quartz,  raise  it  to  the  surface,  and  haul  it 
to  the  mill,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  silver 
bars  which  generous  Nevada  poured  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  were  the 
result  of  a toilsome  and  expensive  process,  and 
not  picked  up  by  the  way-side. 

The  character  of  the  mining  in  Nevada,  re- 
quiring a large  outlay  of  capital  before  return, 
has  produced  the  present  system  of  incorporated 
companies.  This  system  was  originally  designed 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  concentrating  the 
capital  of  many  to  undertake  expensive  works 
for  which  individual  means  would  be  totally  in- 
adequate ; but  it  has  in  many  instances  been 
widely  perverted  from  the  original  design,  and 
used  as  a vehicle  for  swindling  speculative  pur- 
poses. Brown  and  his  four  friends  discover  and 
locate  a quartz  ledge,  taking  up  five  claims 
thereon  of  200  feet  each,  with  200  feet  extra  for 
the  discoverer.  Labor  enough  is  performed  upon 
the  ledge  to  comply  with  mining  laws  and  hold 
it  for  one,  three,  or  six  months.  Forthwith  a 
company  is  formed  and  incorporated.  Brown 
is  made  President,  Jones  Secretary,  and  the 
other  locators  Trustees.  Beautifully  engraved 
stock  is  placed  in  the  market,  and  given  away 
or  sold  for  one,  two,  or  five  dollars  a share. 
A small  assessment  of  fifty  cents  or  one  dol- 
lar per  share  is  levied  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  incorporation,  and  of  commencing  a shaft. 
Sometimes  succeeding  assessments  of  five,  ten, 
and  twenty-five  dollars  a share  are  levied,  and 
the  development  of  the  mine  vigorously  prose- 
cuted; oftener,  however,  all  work  is  suspend- 
ed as  soon  as  the  original  holders  have  sac- 
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ceeded  in  getting  rid  of  their  “wild-cat”  stock. 
In  those  cases — few  in  proportion — where  heavy 
assessments  have  been  paid  and  mines  thorough- 
ly opened,  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  that  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  money  expended  has 
been  wasted  in  high  salaries  to  officers,  squan- 
dered in  the  erection  of  useless  and  expensive 
brick  offices  and  houses  for  superintendents,  or 
misappropriated  in  unnecessary  works.  Litiga- 
tion has  also  been  a fruitful  source  of  outgo  and  ! 
corruption.  A mine  never  becomes  valuable  in 
Nevada  without  starting  half  a dozen  litigious  I 
claimants  after  it.  Companies  are  incorporated  j 
to  prosecute  “ fighting  titles.’*  If  a compromise  j 
be  not  effected,  then  heavy  fees  to  counsel,  large 
sums  to  scientific  “experts,**  enormous  bribes 
to  witnesses  and  jurors,  and,  as  has  been  often 
asserted,  to  judges,  follows,  until  the  stockhold- 
er is  fain  to  imagine  his  silver  mine  a species  of 
incorporeal  Oliver  Twist,  continually  “asking 
for  more,”  and  yielding  no  return.  It  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  real  wealth  of  Nevada,  that,  in  de- 
spite of  half  of  the  ore-yielding  claims  being  tied 
up  by  injunction,  pending  a determination  of 
title — in  despite  of  enormous  expenditures  and 
waste — in  despite  of  the  flocks  of  “wild- cats” 
and  the  thousands  of  “honest  miners,”  whose 
object  is  to  sell  and  not  work  their  claims,  the 
yield  of  bullion  has  continued  to  steadily  in- 
crease. A new  system  of  procuring  capital  to 
work  silver  mines  has  recently  been  devised, 
and  meets  with  some  success,  as  indeed  it  should, 
because  it  obviates  the  objection  which  many  en- 
tertained against  buying  into  a company  whose 
trustees  might  at  any  time  perform  the  not  un- 
common antic  of  levying  a heavy  assessment, 
depreciating  or  “ bcariug”  the  stock  in  the  mark- 
et, and  as  “ freezing  out”  the  poor  holder.  The 
new  system  is  to  make  a liberal  estimate  of  the 
actual  expense  of  opening  a mine  and  placing  it 
in  dividend-paying  order ; to  issue  full  paid  stock 
upon  this  basis,  and  sell  it  outright  for  a sum 
sufficient  to  meet  the  required  expenditure,  the 
owners  of  the  ledge  receiving  a portion  of  such 
stock  in  payment  for  their  interest.  Suppose 
that  it  will  cost  $100,000  to  open  a mine,  then 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  maybe  issued, 
one  half  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  ledge  for  their 
title  and  the  other  half  sold  at  par.  With  the 
money  obtained  from  the  sale  the  mine  is  placed 
in  paying  order,  and  all  parties  draw  large  divi- 
dends. This  process  is  decidedly  preferable  to 
the  present  plan  of  continuous  assessment  and 
“selling  out”  of  delinquent  holders.  If  the 
mine  so  developed  be  of  even  average  value  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  return  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  per 
month  to  the  investor,  and  silver  mines  are  unlike 
gold  mines  in  that  they  are  inexhaustible,  and  may 
be  worked  for  generations  when  once  opened. 

Nevada  is  still  largely  in  debt  to  California — 
indeed  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? The  freight 
alone  on  goods,  machinery,  etc.,  hauled  across 
the  Sierra  mountains  during  the  year  1868 
amounted  to  something  more  than  $13,000,000 
in  gold.  It  would  be  safe  to  estimate  that  the 
original  cost  in  California  of  the  articles  for 
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[ which  this  freight  was  paid  was  not  less  than 
$27,000,000  in  gold : making  $40,000,000  of 
' imports,  while  the  yield  of  silver  and  gold  for 
that  year  was  less  than  $20,000,000.  To  this 
$40,000,000  must  be  added  the  large  sums  of 
ready  money  sent  over  for  investment  in  build- 
ings, mines,  mills,  etc.,  and  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  people  of  Nevada  are  still  greatly 
in  defy;  although  1864  has  produced  a larger 
yield  of  bullion  and  the  amount  of  articles  pur- 
chased in  California  has  greatly  decreased,  both 
because  of  the  diminished  demand  for  heavy 
castings  of  machinery,  and  the  increase  of 
home  agricultural  and  mechanical  productions. 
Nevada  will  pour  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000 
of  silver  into  the  treasury  of  the  world  during 
the  year  1865 ; and  when  the  completion  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  to  a point  near  Vir- 
ginia City,  shall  afford  facilities  for  cheap  trans- 
portation, which  will  justify  forwarding  the  lower 
grade  Of  silver  ores  to  the  Sierra  mountains  for 
redaction,  the  present  annual  yield  of  silver  will 
be  trebled.  There  are  hundreds  of  mines  in  the 
mining  districts  within  five  to  twenty  miles  of 
the  Carson  River  now  lying  idle  and  umvorked, 
which  are  capable  of  yielding  many  million  tons 
of  ore  that  will  produce  20  or  25  ounces  of  silver 
to  the  ton.  Such  mines  are  now  valueless  be- 
cause— as  has  been  before  stated  in  this  article 
— the  charge  for  reduction  at  the  mills  is  not 
less  than  from  $20  to  $25  in  gold  per  ton.  In 
the  Sierras,  thirty  to  fifty  miles  distant,  where 
wood  and  water  is  abundant,  the  same  rock 
might  be  profitably  worked  for  from  $5  to  $10 
per  ton;  and  a railroad  could  drive  a most 
lucrative  trade  by  transporting  it  for  $5  per  ton. 

If  Nature  has  denied  to  Nevada  the  fertile 
beauty,  the  smiling  prairies,  the  green  verdure, 
and  the  wooded  hills  of  more  favored  States, 
she  has  amply  compensated  for  the  deficiency 
by  most  munificent  and  peculiar  endowments  in 
other  directions.  Silver  and  gold  will  not  be 
the  only  exports  of  this  State  when  the  Pacific 
Railroad  shall  have  hewed  for  her  a highway  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Several  companies  are 
now  supplying  her  people  with  fine  salt  of  the 
very  purest  character  found  in  an  immense  bed, 
hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  about  sixty  miles 
from  Virginia.  This  salt  is  very  fine  and  pure, 
perfectly  crystallized,  and  needs  no  other  prep- 
aration for  market  than  being  shoveled  into 
sacks.  The  value  of  this  inexhaustible  supply 
may  be  estimated  when  it  is  known  that  salt  is 
used  in  all  quartz  mills,  and  is  an  article  of 
prime  necessity  in  the  redaction  of  silver  ores 
by  the  present  process.  Immense  beds  of  nat- 
ural potash,  sulphur,  and  alum,  perfectly  pure 
and  ready  for  use,  have  been  discovered  in 
various  portions  of  Central  Nevada ; all  these 
are  of  course  valueless  at  present,  but  must 
some  time  become  of  great  value.  Bituminous 
coal  of  a very  fair  character  has  recently  been 
found  in  several  localities,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  large  beds  of  this  in- 
dispensable article  for  fuel  and  manufacturing 
purposes. 
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Nevada,  although  peculiarly  a mineral  coun- 
try, is  by  no  means  destitute  of  agricultural 
lands.  The  business  of  farming,  however, 
must  for  many  years  be  limited  in  extent, 
inasmuch  as  her  great  distance  from  navigable 
streams  connecting  with  the  ocean,  her  isolation 
behind  mountain  barriers,  and  her  utter  destitu- 
tion of  railroad  facilities  forces  her  farmers  to 
rely  exclusively  upon  the  mining  population  for 
a market.  Washoe  Valley,  Carson  Valley,  and 
the  Truckec  meadows,  all  upon  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  State,  already  produce  grasses,  cereals, 
and  vegetables  enough  for  the  mining  communi- 
ties adjacent,  and  have  still  many  thousand  acres 
uncultivated  within  their  borders.  The  Reese  ( 
River  country  upon  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State,  Humboldt  to  the  north  and  Esmeralda  to 
the  south,  also  contain  many  fertile  valleys. 
As  there  are  necessarily  large  quantities  of  bar- 
ley and  hay  used  for  the  vast  number  of  animals 
employed  in  transportation  of  freight  across  the 
Sierra  Mountains,  and  as  the  long  road  across 
these  same  mountains  acts  in  the  nature  of  a 
protective  tariff,  the  farmers  have  hitherto  been 
among  the  most  prosperous  members  of  the 
community.  Prosperity  is  not  difficult  to  the 
owner  of  natural  meadows  yielding  from  one 
and  a half  to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  Belling 
on  the  ground  for  from  $40  to  $50  in  gold  per 
ton,  with  corresponding  prices  for  barley,  pota- 
toes, and  all  articles  of  dairy  or  farm  produce. 
The  country  being  new  there  has  ns  yet  been 
but  little  attention  paid  to  orchard  gardening. 
The  altitude  even  of  the  lowest  valleys  being 
some  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  seasons 
late,  it  is  not  probable  that  Pomona  will  ever 
smile  upon  Nevada  as  she  has  beamed  over  all 
the  broad  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Joaquin ; but  the  apple  and  the  pear  can 
certainly  be  most  profitably  cultivated,  the 
hardier  varieties  of  peach  can  be  made  to  grow 
^thout  difficulty,  while  the  volcanic  nature  of 
the  soil  upon  the  mountains  renders  it  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grape.  In  Ne- 
vada as  in  California  artificial  irrigation  must 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  raise  crops,  and  here 
again  a difficulty  in  the  path  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment presents  itself.  The  great  mass  of 
ttys  water  collected  in  the  Sierras  pours  down 
their  western  slope,  forming  springs  and  rivu- 
lets in  abundance,  which,  in  their  progress  to- 
ward the  Pacific  ocean,  are  carried  into  every 
town  by  the  great  flumes  or  ditches  constructed 
for  mining  purposes  until  every  mining  village 
in  California  is  now  embowered  in  shrubbery. 
In  Nevada,  however,  comparatively  but  little 
water  descends  from  the  Sierras,  and  the  mining 
being  almost  exclusively  quartz  mining,  there 
are  none  of  these  life-giving,  grass  and  flower- 
bringing  “flumes.”  In  Virginia  City,  for  in- 
stance, a town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  all  the 
water  possible  to  collect  is  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses than  irrigation,  and  there  are  not  fifty 
shrubs  or  a hundred  square  feet  of  grass  in  the 
entire  city.  Artesian  wells  or  an  aqueduct  from 
Lake  Tahoe,  thirty  miles  distant,  will  probablv 
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finally  furnish  the  means  of  correcting  the  un- 
sightly appearance  of  Nevada's  chief  city.  Vir- 
ginia, being  C400  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is 
literally  “ a city  set  upon  a hill  whose  light  can 
not  be  hid.”  “ Croppings,”  or  surface  develop- 
ments of  quartz  ledges,  were  discovered  running 
along  the  side  of  Mount  Davidson  about  1500 
feet  below  its  summit,  and  from  500  to  800  feet 
above  its  base.  Here  Virginia  sprang  into  be- 
ing like  a mushroom,  but  has  gradually  changed 
its  fungous  character  of  a mining  camp,  until  it 
has  become  in  four  years  a thriving  city  of  brick 
and  stone  edifices,  containing  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants,  with  theatres,  churches,  public  halls, 
three  daily  papers,  aldermen,  city  indebtedness, 
and  other  public  improvements.  Gold  Hill,  ad- 
joining Virginia  to  the  south  at  the  head  of  a 
cafton  running  down  to  the  Carson  River,  con- 
tains from  5000  to  6000  inhabitants,  and  boasts 
of  its  daily  paper.  Austin  in  Lander  County — 

Reese  River  District — and  Aurora  in  Esmeralda, 
distant  respectively  180  miles  east,  and  120  miles 
south  of  Virginia,  are  each  of  about  5000  in- 
habitants. Carson  City,  the  State  capital,  sit- 
uated in  a valley  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierras,  contains  2500  to  3000  inhabitants, 
while  Dayton,  Washoe  City,  Star  City,  Union- 
ville,  and  Silver  City  have  from  1000  to  2500 
each.  Many  families  reside  in  all  these  towns, 
and  Nevada  is  changing  very  much  for  the  bet- 
ter in  all  her  social  characteristics.  In  1862  a 
distinguished  divine,  who  visited  “ the  land  of 
sage-brush  and  silver,”  and  examined  the  great 
Ophir  mine  and  the  numerous  small  excava- 
tions resembling  those  dug  by  gophers  and 
called  mines  by  courtesy  or  in  ridicule,  said,  on 
his  return  to  California,  that  “Washoe”  was  a 
land  of  “ Ophir  holes,  gopher  holes,  and  loafer 
holes.”  The  latter  have  not  entirely  departed ; 
but  the  halcyon  days  of  the  desperadoes  and  cut- 
throat gamblers  have  gone,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for- 
ever. In  1860  and  1861  the  refuse  ruffianism 
of  California  flocked  over  to  the  new  Dorado. 

The  sound  of  the  pistol  was  almost  as  frequent 
upon  the  streets  of  Virginia  as  the  clink  of  sil- 
ver from  a hundred  gambling-hells  that  lined 
her  principal  streets.  “A  man  or  two  for 
breakfast,”  was  the  staple;  and  the  first  in- 
quiry of  the  morning  made  by  the  sober  mer- 
chant or  the  tired  6ojourner  to  the  man  about 
town  was,  “ Who  was  killed  last  night?”  The 
hard  times  which  succeeded  the  financial  crash 
of  the  spring  of  1864  drove  this  undesirable  class 
of  citizens  to  “ fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.” 
Virginia  is  now  orderly  and  well  governed, 
while  an  increase  of  churches  and  schools  tells 
the  tale  of  growing  civilizing  tendencies. 

In  1 860  a war  broke  out  between  the  whites 
then  in  Nevada  and  the  Pahutah  or  Piute  In- 
dians. Parties  of  miners  out  on  prospecting 
expeditions  were  attacked  by  these  sa^pges,  who 
are  a brave  and  warlike  tribe,  very  unlike  the 
miserable  Diggers  of  California.  Many  set- 
tlers, miners,  and  savages  were  killed,  and  an 
expedition  from  Virginia  of  a company  of  vol- 
unteers resulted  in  the  defeat  and  almost  entire 
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destruction  of  the  company  by  the  Piutes  under 
Winnemucca.  Peace  was  soon  after  made;  and 
to-day  dozens  of  these  savages  may  be  seen  upon 
the  streets  of  Virginia  splitting  cord- wood  and 
packing  water  for  food  and  clothing,  or  seated 
in  the  street,  playing  cards  for  half  dollars  in 
emulation  of  their  white  instructors. 

In  the  winter  of  1860-’61  Nevada  was  organ- 
ized as  a Territory  by  Act  of  Congress,  and 
James  W.  Nye,  of  New  York,  appointed  Gov- 
ernor. The  first  Territorial  Legislature  met  at 
Carson  City  in  November,  1861,  and  enacted  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Population  continued  to  rapidly  increase, 
and  the  second  Territorial  Legislature  in  the 
winter  of  1862-63  passed  an  act  providing  for 
an  election  of  Delegates  to  a Convention  to 
frame  a State  Constitution  in  case  the  people 
should  vote  for  calling  such  Convention.  They 
did  so  vote  almost  unanimously  in  September, 
1863,  and  the  first  Constitutional  Convention 
assembled  at  Carson  City  in  November  of  that 
year.  Some  six  weeks  were  consumed  in  fram- 
ing a Constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
people  on  the  19th  January,  1864,  and  refused 
ratification  by  a vote  of  about  five  to  one.  The 
causes  of  its  rejection  were  manifold.  The  De- 
mocracy opposed  it  with  their  party  organization 
because  of  a clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  declar- 
ing “that  the  paramount  allegiance  of  the  citi- 
zen is  due  to  the  Federal  Government.”  The 
Union  men  opposed  it  both  because  a most  un- 
acceptable ticket  of  State  officers  had  been  nom- 
inated, and  because  of  a disbelief  in  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  support  the  expensive  machinery 
of  a State  Government.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
source  of  opposition  to  it,  however,  originated 
in  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  as  framed  con- 
tained a clause  declaring  specifically  that  mines 
and  mining  property  should  be  taxed  equally  j 
with  all  other  property.  This  was  an  entirely 
different  theory  from  that  which  prevailed  in 
California,  where  mines  have  always  been  ex- 
empted from  taxation,  and  was  construed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  miners  to  mean,  not  that  the 
ore  taken  from  the  mine  should  bo  taxed,  but 
that  the  right  to  search  for  a mine,  the  hole  in 
the  ground,  the  prospecting  shaft,  the  expecta- 
tion of  a rich  quartz  vein,  the  substance  of  sil- 
ver hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  gold  unseen, 
should  be  taxed.  The  miners,  therefore,  went 
bodily  against  the  Constitution.  In  March,  1 864, 
Congress  passed  an  Act  to  enable  the  people  of 
Nevada  to  form  a State  Government,  wisely  pro- 
viding therein  for  an  election  of  Delegates  to  a 
Constitutional  Convention  and  a day  certain  for 
holding  the  Convention,  else  might  the  disgust- 
ed and  State-weary  people  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  sovereignty. 
As  it  was,  a sickly  sort  of  election  was  held  in 
June,  whgn  not  one-fourth  of  the  popular  vote 
was  polled,  and  in  July  the  members  of  the  sec- 
ond Constitutional  Convention  assembled  in  Car- 
son  City,  with  every  body  laughing  at  them  for 
laboring  to  form  a State  Constitution  which  was 
“certain  to  be  rejected,”  and  none  so  poor  to  | 


do  them  reverence.  A legislative  chamber,  or 
court-room,  being  empty,  they  were  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  it,  and  the  Territorial  Secre- 
tary donated  them  a very  few  quires  of  paper. 

A pony  purse  was  made  up  among  the  members 
to  buy  candles,  an  obliging  saloon-keeper  was 
decoyed  by  promises  of  future  legislative  pay- 
ment to  act  as  Sei^eant-at-arms,  and  the  Con- 
vention commenced  its  deliberations.  The  pa- 
pers throughout  Nevada  generally  ridiculed  the 
proceedings,  and  advised  the  members  to  go 
home ; but  they  persevered  amidst  discourage- 
ments, and  in  three  weeks  the  present  excellent 
Constitution  was  produced.  The  ix^ks  which 
wrecked  its  predecessor  were  carefully  avoided. 

Mines  were  especially  exempted  from  all  taxa- 
tion except  upon  proceeds ; the  rate  of  taxation 
on  property  was  restricted  for  the  first  three 
years  to  one  per  cent. ; the  salaries  of  all  pub- 
lic officers  limited,  and  admirable  checks  placed 
upon  public  expenditure.  The  new  Constitu- 
tion grew  in  popularity  from  the  hour  of  its 
birth.  Miners  favored  it  because  only  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  mines  could  be  taxed.  Merchants 
favored  it  because  a State  organization  would 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a specific- 
contract  or  gold -currency  act.  Attorneys  fa- 
vored it  because  the  Territorial  judicial  system 
was  so  entirely  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of 
litigation,  and  the  Territorial  judges  so  utterly 
odious  to  the  people,  that  more  courts  and  new 
judges  became  a prime  necessity,  unobtainable 
except  at  the  price  of  Statehood.  Politicians 
favored  it  because  of  the  many  State  offices  to 
be  striven  for.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  great 
loyal  heart  of  Nevada  was  fired  by  patriotic  ap- 
peals to  add  another  star  to  the  banner,  and  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  a renewed  confidence  in  re- 
publican government,  even  while  the  field  of 
azure  which  bears  our  national  symbols  was 
trembling  beneath  the  vibrations  of  war. 

And  thus  a constitution  of  State  governme^ 
with  a “paramount  allegiance  clause,” but  slight- 
ly modified  from  the  first  Constitution,  was  adopt- 
ed in  September,  in  a time  of  general  financial 
depression,  with  a unanimity  greater  than  that 
which  characterized  the  rejection  of  its  prede- 
cessor in  a time  of  general  prosperity  and  ex- 
citement. 

We  have  given  in  this  hasty  sketch  an  imper- 
fect outline  of  the  political,  financial,  and  social 
history  of  Nevada.  So  fruitful  of  events  has 
been  the  life  of  the  young  State  that  a detailed 
history  of  men  and  things  would  occupy  vol- 
umes instead  of  pages.  The  future  of  Nevada 
presents  the  outlines  of  a glowing  picture,  on 
which  we  might  love  to  dwell  but  that  we  are 
dealing  with  facts  and  not  fancies.  To  the  em- 
igrant, bringing  with  him  either  a small  capital 
in  money,  or  the  wealth  of  honest  industry  con- 
tained in  a pair  of  strong,  willing  arms,  no  more 
certain  opportunity  can  present  itself  for  the 
speedy  acquisition  of  a competency  than  settle- 
ment within  her  borders.  Whether  he  engage 
in  agriculture  or  mining,  he  can  not  fail.  Un- 
like California,  unlike  any  gold-bearing  count ry 
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in  the  world,  silver  mines  are  inexhaustible,  and, 
as  a rule,  grow  richer  as  they  descend  into  the 
earth.  Not  one  in  a hundred  of  the  silver-bear- 
ing quartz  veins  of  Nevada  are  worked  or  even 
prospected.  The  production  of  the  precious 
metals  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  while — with  num- 
berless lodes  of  copper  and  iron — production  of 
the  baser  metals  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 
When  science  shall  devise  some  process  to  ex- 
tract the  gold  and  silver  which  now  is  wasted  in 
reduction;  when  railroads  convey  ores  to  the 
vicinage  of  abundant  supplies  of  fuel  and  water- 
power in  the  Sierras ; when  this  new  State  shall 
furnish  yearly  from  its  bowels  a sum  great  enough 
to  control  the  exchanges  of  the  world,  and  cause 
even  the  great  national  debt  which  this  war  has 
evoked  to  melt  before  the  silver  current  as  ice- 
bergs dwindle  in  the  warm  flow  of  the  Gulf 
stream — then  shall  the  citizen  of  Nevada,  point- 
ing to  her  patriotic  motto  of  “All  for  our  Coun- 
try,” look  back  upon  the  days  of  territorial  im- 
maturity and  pupilage,  and  of  early  statehood, 
and  bless  the  pioneers  who  created  an  empire 
in  the  wilderness,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
mighty  commonwealth  upon  the  summits  of  ster- 
ile hills. 


ACCOUNTS  BALANCED.  ! 

WHY  is  it  that  two  principal  men,  and  a 
sieve  through  which  filters,  drop  by 
drop,  all  the  family  greatness,  make  up  the 
record  in  brief  of  most  households  in  the  little 
sea-port  of  New  Bracket  ? Does  the  sea  stamp 
the  fortunes  coined  in  its  mint  with  its  own  in- 
stability, or  is  American  soil  unfavorable  to  that 
noble  tree,  the  Family  Tree  ? New  Bracket  is 
a sunny,  quiet  little  town  that  has  dozed  and 
dreamed  out  sundry  quiet  streets,  with  prim 
houses  standing  back  under  their  elms  in  a re- 
cluse way,  in  which  it  might  be  fairly  concluded 
that  heraldic  slips  would  send  down  deep  root 
and  spread  wide  branch  abroad,  and  taking 
heart  of  grace,  thrive  prodigiously;  and  yet, 
though  in  an  upper  section  of  its  strata,  are  to 
be  found  certain  fossils,  marine  deposits,  known 
with  gentle  sarcasm  as  “Old  Families,”  who, 
clinging  barnacle-wise  to  Fortune's  wheel,  roll 
on  comfortably  with  it  through  the  years,  yet  at 
the  turn  of  the  third  generation  inevitably  they 
tumble  from  it  into  oblivion,  and  their  butcher 
or  baker  reigns  in  their  stead. 

Overton  versus  Gryce  is  a case  in  point.  The 
Overton  name  and  lands  had  been  first  among 
the  facts  of  which  New  Bracket  in  its  infancy 
took  note.  There  was  an  Overton  Square,  an 
Overton  charity,  and  a Governor  Overton ; on 
all  of  which  the  little  town  plumed  itself,  and 
following  the  Governor,  an  Overton  who  wrote 
himself  the  Hon.  John,  but  then  also  dabbler 
in  speculations ; and  in  his  fortieth  year,  pos- 
sessed of  an  unquiet  and  short-sighted  demon 
of  improvement,  pulled  down  not  only  his 
barns,  but  his  house  to  build  greater.  To  build, 
saddling  the  remaining  property  with  mortgages, 
and  then  went  the  way  of  that  other  fool  spoken 


of  in  Holy  Writ.  Ralph,  his  successor,  found 
in  that  saddle  of  the  mortgages  but  uneasy  rid- 
ing ; inherited,  moreover,  the  bent  for  specula- 
tion, and  as  a New  Bracket  man,  had  his  ven- 
tures at  sea,  and  Antonio’s  luck  with  them — 
struggled  a while  in  a muddled  way  and  died, 
the  most  decided  thing  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
life;  and  the  Overton  estate  went  under  the 
hammer  to  Geoffrey  Gryce. 

This  latter  personage  was  had  much  in  dis- 
cussion by  the  ancient  and  honorable  guild  of 
New  Bracket  gossips.  He  had  shouldered  life 
at  eighteen,  starting  with  nothing  but  the  broad, 
general  principle  that  the  world  owed  him  a liv- 
ing; and  collecting  that  debt  of  the  world  at 
large,  between  shrewdness  and  China,  brought 
it  back  to  his  native  town  with  a handsome  in- 
terest in  time  to  purchase  the  Cfverton  place,  on 
which  his  father  had  once  been  head-gardener. 
To  call  him  hard  and  cold  only  vaguely  ex- 
pressed him ; for  though  we  say  cold  as  ice  and 
hard  as  rock,  ice  melts,  and  the  grayest  crag 
has  its  fern  relentings  and  lichen  outbreaks ; 
and  again  there  are  varieties  in  hardness : there 
is  that  of  a pudding  overdone  in  the  oven,  and 
that  of  steel  from  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  blows. 
Geoffrey’s  was  of  the  latter,  and  he  used  it  as  a 
weapon  with  which  to  cleave  his  way  to  the 
success  which  he  held  to  be  the  object  of  life. 
He  inclined  naturally  to  generosity  and  kindly 
emotions ; he  admired  revelation  as  a form  of 
loveliness ; he  believed  in  truth  and  right — and 
that  they  were  lost  long  time  ago  in  a well,  and 
while  there  mattered  no  more  to  him  than  a 
brace  of  drowned  kittens.  The  “ form  of  love- 
liness” had  nothing  to  do  with  work  and  war, 
which  are  carried  on,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
solely  by  force  of  iron  and  gunpowder.  Gener- 
osity and  kindly  emotions  are  not  tonic — that  is, 
hardening — and  were  as  a rule  to  be  avoided, 
as  trenching  on  the  strength  which  is  needed 
to  achieve  the  success  which  is  the  object  of 
life.  Life,  or  what  makes  it,  was  classed  un- 
der two  heads:  business-like  and  unbusiness- 
like. That  was  business-like  which  was  good 
for  success,  social  or  financial,  in  so  many  days 
or  at  sight ; all  else  was  unbusiness-like.  Cleav- 
ing to  the  first  he  carefully  eschewed  the  second. 
In  brief,  he  formed  himself  on  Juggernaut,  walk- 
ed the  streets  of  New  Bracket  with  long,  heavy, 
masterful  strides — voice,  manner,  and  muscles 
under  discipline  and  on  guard  against  nature ; 
and  no  touch  of  a meaner  life,  or  remembrance 
of  the  shy  gardener’s  lad,  was  ever  suffered  to 
jar  the  lordly  and  inexorable  courtesy  which 
was  his  habit. 

This  man  sat  with  shutters  closed  and  cur- 
tains drawtfin  the  red  light  of  great  logs  burn- 
ing with  free  flame  on  the  broad  flags,  and  hear- 
ing the  steady  drip  from  the  eaves,  the  long, 
thundering  surge  of  the  wind,  and  the  distant 
mutter  of  the  sea  with  contented  sense  of  con- 
trast. Over  his  head  a lithe  demon  in  bronze 
held  out  a dial-plate  with  a subtle  sneer.  On 
the  opposite  panel  the  Arch-Fiend  played  at 
chess  for  a soul,  the  boy  and  his  watchful  angel 
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in  shadow,  the  demon  brought  into  ugly  seem- 
ing of  life  by  the  flickering  light.  Enough  of 
infernal  suggestion  to  make  the  room  uncanny 
spite  of  book  and  bust  and  mellow  hlaze ; nei- 
ther was  there  any  thing  reassuring  in  the  strong 
figure  and  stern,  indrawn  look  of  its  master, 
deeply  thinking,  for  his  reverie  was  after  the 
fashion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  “ See  this  great 
Babylon  which  I have  built!”  and  exultation 
without  thanksgiving  is  sinister.  He  was  in 
fact  reviewing  his  life,  which,  if  the  angels  read 
our  thoughts,  must  have  looked  oddly  to  them ; | 
for  Geoffrey,  though  os  yet  he  had  no  hint  of  it, 
was  close  on  his  downfall.  j 

In  the  hall  sounded  voioes,  but  Geoffrey  lived 
according  to  programme ; after  nightfall  received 
no  one ; order  rigidly  enforced  without  respect 
of  persons,  and  secure  in  discipline,  did  not 
trouble  to  rouse  from  his  thinking ; but  the  man 
at  the  door  hesitated  to  turn  a woman  back  into 
such  a raving  storm,  and  while  he  stood  trying 
to  reconcile  humanity  with  twelve  dollars  a 
month  and  perquisites,  the  woman,  being  of  a 
prompt  nature,  stepped  past  him,  and  catching 
his  instant  look  of  dismay  at  the  library  door, 
opened  it  and  entered.  So  Geoffrey,  looking 
up  at  the  soft  trail  of  wet  garments,  and  the  tap 
of  a woman’s  foot,  saw,  as  if  she  had  risen  on 
his  hearth  from  the  shadow,  a girl  in  a drenched 
cloak,  and  hood  thrown  bock  from  a face  that 
showed  very  fair  in  the  dimness. 

“Iam  sorry  to  trouble  you,”  she  said,  tremu- 
lously, “but  my  business  is  urgent;  that  is, 
urgent  on  me.  I am  Sybil  Overton.” 

At  that  name  three  men  out  of  four  must  have  | 
had  instant  compassion  on  this  poor  child,  trem- 
bling on  the  hearth  where  her  father,  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfather  sat  out  the  win- 
ters of  their  lives ; but  Geoffrey  was  the  fourth 
man,  who  kept  nothing  on  hand  but  tools  with 
which  to  carve  out  success ; and  turning  up  the 
flame  burning  low  in  a vase  on  the  table,  sat  with 
an  air  of  waiting  that  gave  her,  faltering  and  at 
a loss,  no  encouragement  to  proceed.  Better 
though  for  her,  for  the  silence  goaded  her  into 
prompt,  curt  speech. 

“ We  are  your  tenants,  Mr.  Gryce,”  she  said, 
speaking  with  some  difficulty,  and  looking  at 
the  little  hands  in  her  lap ; “ that  is,  my  mother 
and  I rent  the  second  story  of  your  house,  No. 
11  Pine  Street;  and  your  agent — ” 

But  I do  not  know  that  I need  be  at  the 
trouble  to  write  out  this  poor  little  speech.  It 
was  the  same  story  that  Mary  Coursall,  washer- 
woman, with  three  children  and  a babe  in  arms, 
brought  to  Geoffrey  the  week  before:  “Have 
patience  with  me,  and  I will  pay  thee  all ;”  and 
he  had  dismissed  her  with  a cold,  •Iam  sorry 
for  you,  but  I never  interfere  with  Rohr”  (the 
agent) : that  was  after  Juggernaut.  But  have 
I said  that  Geoffrey  had  no  wife  ? Women  as 
a rule  bungled,  wavered,  and  prosed,  and  that 
rasped  his  nerves — for  this  savage  had  nerves. 
He  had  his  ideal  also,  but  it  was  not  “ the  queen 
rose  in  the  garden  of  girls ;”  for,  to  his  thinking, 
your  rose  is  a flower  that  looks  to  have  grown 


itself  with  care  and  after  recipe ; so  many  leaves, 
of  such  tint  and  curve,  packed  in  a given  num- 
ber of  buds,  to  open  at  proper  hour  by  the  sun; 
but  rather  the  lily,  that  folds  its  one  broad  leaf 
upon  itself,  cream  wHite,  satin  smooth,  into  a 
cup  whose  curve  is  grace.  He  desired,  you  see, 
his  antipode — a saint;  but  then  one  that  should 
stand  in  no  need  of  bolstering  from  proverbs  and 
parables  about  “handsome  is  that  handsome 
does,”  the  sweetness  of  rough  rinded  nuts,  and 
the  excellence  of  uncut  gems.  Something  in 
the  brown  eyes  of  Miss  Overton,  and  her  terse 
coming  to  the  point,  without  tears,  hard  names, 
and  side  issues,  suggested  that  happy  union  of 
rare  qualities  and  contours — his  ideal.  Strange- 
ly stirred,  and  yet  feeling  deeply  how  many  a 
man  has  lapsed  miserably  into  weakness  and 
humanity  from  some  one  relenting  of  which  he 
scarcely  thought  at  the  time,  Geoffrey  held  back 
generous  assurance  and  kindly  promise  while  he 
counted  their  cost ; but  forgot  in  his  calculation 
that  Satan  venturing  into  Paradise  raised  war 
there  and  was  thrust  out;  and  that  a good  deed 
should  never  be  risked  except  out  of  a virtuous 
intention ; and  suddenly  his  rigid  face  was  suf- 
fered to  soften,  his  moody  eyes  brightened,  and 
he  gave  both,  beaming  with  paternal  kindness 
for  Miss  Overton. 

The  second  story  of  No.  11  Pine  Street  com- 
prised two  rooms  under  the  eaves,  furnished 
with  the  classical  simplicity  of  extreme  poverty, 
where  Mrs.  Ovefton  secluded  herself  in  a lofty 
way  from  her  neighbors,  making  exception  only 
in  favor  of  the  Misses  Primme,  who  rented  tho 
remainder  of  the  dwelling,  and  who,  in  virtue 
of  a fourth  cousinship  to  the  half  sister  of  Timo- 
thy Guildernstein  (who  is  nothing  to  this  his- 
tory, but  was  of  much  account  to  New  Bracket), 
were  admitted  to  a system  of  tea  drinkings,  altern- 
ating between  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of 
the  house.  Sybil  was  seldom  at  these  revels, 
being  much  badgered  by  that  problem  of  roof, 
fire,  clothes,  and  daily  bread,  which  must  be 
had  for  her  mother,  self,  and  two  children.  Her 
mother  was  indolent  and  ailing,  the  children 
mere  babes ; four  mouths  and  one  pair  of  hands, 
which  must  do,  as  enjoined  in  Scripture,  “ what- 
soever they  found  to  do  with  all  their  might 
a few  lessons  in  music  and  French  at  a third  of 
the  usual  rates ; plain  sewing  for  old  friends  of 
the  family  at  half-price  for  the  friendship ; and 
Lucy  Berlaps’s  dresses,  the  initials  on  her  hand- 
kerchiefs, the  quilling  of  her  ruffles,  the  artful 
ribbon  knots  at  Lucy’s  white  throat;  and  in 
those  days  there  was  much  remodeling  of  gowns 
and  adjusting  of  bows,  signs  of  the  times,  as 
later  beating  of  drums  and  flaunting  of  banners ; 
for  could  the  hopes  and  intentions  of  New 
Bracket  have  been  made  tangible  then  would 
the  air  have  dangled  with  hooks,  and  sung  with 
tho  smart  rebound  of  arrows  from  Geoffrey’s 
cool  breast;  or  could  the  little  city  have  been 
done  allegorically,  then  would  its  daughters 
have  been  seen  riding  that  fox  to  cover  with 
Lucy  Boris ps  half  a length  ahead. 
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Geoffrey  lounged  three  mornings  out  of  the 
week  in  the  Berlaps’  drawing-room.  There 
was  a noble  view  of  the  sea  from  its  windows, 
and  there  was  Lucy  Berlaps  with  an  arched 
foot,  a Grecian  profile,  and  a peach-blossom 
skin.  He  looked,  I presume,  at  which  he  chose; 
but  if  he  came  with  hope  of  seeing  Sybil  often 
there,  in  virtue  of  her  ancient  friendship  with 
Miss  Berlaps,  ho  must  develop  into  clairvoy- 
ance ; for  Sybil,  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  is  busy 
always  with  pins,  clear  starch,  cushions,  and 
crimping  scissors,  and  Lucy,  in  the  zeal  of  her 
friendship,  will  take  care  that  she  is  mortified 
by  no  intrusion  on  her  labors,  least  of  all  from 
Geoffrey  Gryce. 

It  illustrates  our  fallen  nature  that  Mrs.  Over- 
ton  interpreted  this  disinterested  forethought 
most  unkindly,  and  regarded  it  with  profound 
annoyance.  Geoffrey  had  found  his  way  to 
No.  1 1 Pino  Street,  and  out  of  that  visit  forged 
a link  of  excuse  into  which  to  hook  another  visit, 
and  so  on  through  an  indefinite  series ; and  bask- 
ets thick  crowded  with  flowers,  and  salvers  heap- 
ed with  hot-house  fruit  came  with  Mr.  Gryce’s 
compliments — not  for  her  false  front  and  pongee 
silk,  Mrs.  Overton  shrewdly  conjectured.  She 
would  have  been  better  pleased  then  if  Sybil 
would  have  looked  less  at  her  work,  smiled  more 
frequently,  and  brushed  her  hair  like  Lucy  Ber- 
laps. She  held  forth  ceaselessly  on  the  subject, 
and  on  the  turpitude  of  Miss  Berlaps.  She  felt 
as  you  might  were  you  bolstered  in  your  easy- 
chair  with,  we  will  say,  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism, the  goose  that  lays  a golden  egg  a day  at 
your  gate  with  evident  intention  of  coming  in, 
and  some  Lucy  Berlaps  scattering  corn  in  an 
artless  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
“Here,  quick*  Emily!  strew  crumbs,  and  shut 
the  gate ; and  how  many  dollars  in  a goose-egg 
of  solid  gold,  and  how  much  is  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  times  that?”  But  how  if  Emily 
refuses  to  budge?  How  if  Marplot  stalks  at 
that  unlucky  moment  up  the  path  with  elephant- 
ine tread,  capable  of  startling  the  most  confid- 
ing goose  ? 

Mainwaring  Dallas  was  Mrs.  Overton’s  Mar- 
plot. A sailor — such  a vulgar  profession ! —with 
nothing  but  energy,  ability,  good  heart,  good 
looks,  good  morals,  and  a brave,  steadfast  tem- 
per. Ralph  Overton  had  once  stepped  between 
him  and  Sybil  with,  44  That  were  much  love 
but  little  policy,”  and  Sybil,  os  a dutiful  daugh- 
ter, had  foregone  her  engagement.  Captain  Dal- 
las, in  supreme  disgust,  sailed  on  an  Arctic  voy- 
age, and  was  lost ; spitted  on  an  iceberg  prob- 
ably, but  died  at  all  events ; was  properly  mourn- 
ed, obitnaried,  and  forgotten,  and  then  resur- 
rected in  time  to  give  emphasis  to  Sybil’s  44No” 
when  Geoffrey  asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 

4 4 But  I will  have  it  so,”  cried  Geoffrey,  with 
sudden  passion;  4 4 you  do  not  know  the  firm 
texture  of  resolve.”  And  then  os  suddenly  calm 
again,  smiled  with  cold  scorn  at  his  folly,  and 
went  back  quietly  to  his  old  groove,  never  omit- 
ting, however,  when  opportunity  offered,  to  forge 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  circumstances  and 


appearances  by  which  he  was  binding  her  fast. 
Meantime  New  Bracket  and  Miss  Berlaps  must 
have  a finger  in  the  pie ; the  former  told  Main- 
waring  that  Sybil  and  Geoffrey  were  at  aux  pe- 
tit 8 soins ; the  latter  told  Geoffrey  a New  Brack- 
et idyl  concerning  Sybil  and  Captain  Dallas,  and 
that  44  course  that  never  does  run  smooth.” 

Geoffrey  schemed,  Mainwaring  stormed,  and 
wrote  Sybil  the  bitterest  reproaches,  which  she 
sighed  over,  and  left  unanswered  because  of  the 
fifth  commandment;  for  Mrs.  Overton  took  high 
moral  ground,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  4 4 dear 
departed,”  closed  her  doors,  and  forbade  all  com- 
munication with  that  44  wild  and  erring  young 
man,”  while  the* watchful  Geoffrey  took  care  of 
the  out-of-door  chances.  Once,  indeed,  they 
met  at  a 44  Dorcas,”  or  some  gathering  of  that 
sort,  and  Captain  Dallas,  being  asked  to  ilkd, 
chose  Locksley  Hall,  and  when  ho  came  to  4kI 
am  shamed  through  all  my  being  to  have  loved 
so  slight  a thing,”  looked  full  at  Sybil,  and  gave 
it  out  with  withering  emphasis;  and  the  little 
society  was  quite  stirred  with  indignation  at 
Sybil,  who,  as  every  one  plainly  saw,  was  play- 
ing Judas  to  her  first  love  for  the  sake  of  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Worse  than  all,  there  actually  came  to  pass 
a friendship  between  Mainwaring  and  Geoffrey 
Gryce,  though  in  the  beginning  the  young  6ailor 
had  hated  his  rival,  as  was  natural ; but  Main- 
waring had  a theory,  and  wanted  a ship ; and 
if  it  had  been  to  try  whale  oil  there  would  have 
been  a dozen  for  his  choosing,  for  his  seaman- 
ship and  energy  were  proved ; but  a9  it  was  to 
try  conclusions  he  found  but  one,  the  good  ship 
Sea  Foanty  offered  him  on  the  most  liberal  terms 
by  its  owner,  Geoffrey  Gryce.  His  instinct  re- 
belled, and  his  natural  anger  helped  out  the  re- 
volt against  kindness  from  Sybil’s  lover;  bat  ill- 
success,  and  possibly  a friend,  whispered  that  it 
was  folly  to  lose  both  loves  for  a girl’s  treason ; 
and  above  all,  Geoffrey,  whose  ship  was  a pawn, 
and  all  whose  behavior  ruled  ns  a game  to  fur- 
ther certain  objects  he  had  in  view,  chose  to  win 
him.  So  the  Sea  Foam  echoed  all  day  with  the 
clang  and  haste  of  those  who  were  making  her 
ready  to  sail  at  the  earliest  possible  date ; and 
Mainwaring,  after  much  persuasion,  had  aban- 
doned the  den  that  New  Bracket  called  its  hotel 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  stay  under  Geof- 
frey’s roof ; but  at  this  juncture,  whether  from 
strategical  motives  or  a gleam  of  good-nature, 
Lucy  Berlaps  interfered. 

44  And  don’t  you  see,”  she  said  to  Mainwaring, 
44  that  Sybil  is  breaking  her  heart  because  she 
can  not  love  yon,  and  honor  her  mother  accord- 
ing to  her  reading  of  the  commandment  ? and 
that  Mrs.  Overton  is  determined  to  ride  in  Mr. 
Gryce’s  carriage,  and  cut  us  all  dead  ? and  that 
when  you  are  rude  and  violent — for  you  are  that, 
Sir — that  you  play  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gryce  ? 
whose  manners  are  quite  perfect,  and  who  is 
the  most  fascinating  person  that  any  body  but 
Sybil  ever  saw ; and  Sybil  is  a patient  Griselda, 
and  a pattern  of  faith,  and — stupidity,  to  prefer 
to  the  New  Bracket  nabob  a poor  half-civilized 
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sailor,  who  reads  Locksley  Hall  to  her,  and 
sends  her  to  cry  her  eyes  out  wherever  she  can 
get  a chance,  which  just  now  is  in  our  library, 
where  you  can  see  her  while  I keep  Mr.  Gryce 
on  line.” 

Contrary  to  all  precedent,  yon  see,  this  young 
lady  bad  placed  the  text  of  her  sermon  at  the 
end.  Mainwaring  was  not  the  man  to  let  op- 
portunity slip;  but  there  are  opportunities  to 
make  bad  worse,  and  this  had  much  the  air  of 
one.  Both  were  equally  obstinate — Mainwaring 
about  his  rights,  Sybil  about  her  standard  of 
right. 

44  You  have  so  little  patience !”  she  sighed. 

44  Patience ! I have  a gift  that  way,  with  a 
knot — with  a lawsuit — with  a stammerer — with 
a chase  after  a whale ; but  not  to  serve  like  Ja- 
colffor  the  woman  I love,  unless  I am  sure  of 
her.  I am  not  to  be  thrust  aside  with  an  ill- 
favored  Leah  of  an  excuse  at  the  end  of  the 
time.” 

44  Of  what  use  to  promise,  without  my  mo- 
ther's consent?” 

44  Consent ! Where  is  her  right  to  keep  you 
from  me  ? It  rests  with  you,  Sybil.  If  a man 
leaves  father  and  mother  to  cleave  to  his  wife, 
doubtless  the  .rule  holds  good  with  his  wife. 
Choose  between  your  mother  and  me.” 

“I  certainly  would  never  abandon  my  mo- 
ther.” 

44  You  are  not  asked  that;  our  home  would 
be  her  home.  I only  desire  you  to  marry  me 
now,  and  wait  no  longer  for  a blessing  exactly 
and  only  fitted  for  the  crown  of  Geoffrey  Giyce’s 
head.” 

4‘I  can  not.” 

“Then  you  do  not  love  me.” 

44  As  you  please,”  returned  Sybil,  faintly. 

44 1 wish  it  were,”  he  retorted,  dropping  her 
hand,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  Then 
coming  back  to  her:  “Dearest,  you  drive  me 
frantic  with  your  cold  prudence,  your  one-sided 
piety,  boggling  over  one  commandment,  while 
it  would  make  nothing  of  stealing  my  little 
Sybil  from  me,  and  giving  her  to  Geoffrey  Gryce. 
Will  you  marry  that  man  ? You  will  have  your 
mother’s  blessing  then,  and  I shall  have  your 
heart.  Will  that  be  just  to  him,  to  yourself,  to 
me  ? If  I asked  you  to  forsake  your  mother  and 
her  children,  or  if  my  fault  were  any  thing  but 
my  rent-roll,  I might  honor  your  hesitation.” 

44  Why  waste  words?”  interrupted  Sybil,  sad- 
ly. 44  You  may  distress  me  by  your  violence, 
but  you  can  not  make  wrong  right,  or  extort 
from  me  other  promise  than  never  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  man  with  whom  you  have  so  often  re- 
proached me.” 

44 A negative  happiness;  sufficient  perhaps 
for  you,  but  not  for  my  coarse  practical  nature. 
I shall  not  trouble  you  again  with  what  you  call 
my  violence ; but  if  I found  my  papers  or  my 
property  with  my  neighbor  I should  certainly 
take  it ; and,  Sybil,  I will  have  my  wife.” 

“When  I am  dead,  then,”  vowed  Geoffrey, 
whom  Lucy  had  not  found,  whom  consequently 
she  had  not  kept  on  line,  who  was  in  possession 


of  the  entire  conversation — thanks  to  an  open 
window — and  who  now  Btepped  into  the  library, 
his  face  a trifle  paler  perhaps,  and  his  eyes  burn- 
ing with  a dangerous  spark,  but  otherwise  quite 
himself,  and  showing  no  sign  by  which  men 
might  say  “’Ware  the  wild  beast!”  Captain 
Dallas  was  less  at  ease.  The  plan  which  his 
fertile  brain  had  already  in  rough  draft  was  an- 
tagonistic to  Geoffrey,  and  he  felt  the  regret  of 
a generous  foeman.  There  were  also  practical 
difficulties.  He  must  relinquish  the  command 
of  the  Sea  Foam — now  within  three  weeks  of 
sailing — and  Geoffrey’s  friendship.  Hard  tasks 
these,  and  it  was  characteristic  that  he  6et  at 
once  about  them,  and  frankly  rendered  his  rea- 
son. 

44  You  have  heard,”  he  said,  44  of  an  engage- 
ment existing  between  Miss  Overton  and  myself 
formerly  opposed  by  her  father,  opposed  now  by 
her  mother,  but  which  I mean  to  make  effectual. 
In  that  determination  you  will  find  the  reason 
of  a change  of  scheme  that  looks  unpardonable.” 

Geoffrey  heard  with  a grave  kindliness  of 
manner  that  suited  him  well,  and  answered  with 
a generosity  that  should  have  aroused  Main- 
waring’s  distrust,  as  too  Utopian  by  half;  for 
though,  when  the  fiery  young  sailor  threw  down 
his  gauntlet,  Geoffrey’s  remorseless  eyes  had 
lighted  with  actual  admiration  of  his  pluck  and 
promptitude,  it  w*as  admiration  unsoftened  by 
any  touch  of  pity.  44 1 would  have  saved  him,” 
was  the  dark  undercurrent  of  his  thought,  44  and 
he  has  insisted  on  his  own  destruction.  Let  him 
look  to  it.” 

The  other  preliminaries  adjusted.  Captain 
Dallas  started  on  business,  known  only  to  him- 
self, for  Waretucket,  setting  out  before  light; 
and  on  that  morning  Geoffrey’s  man  found,  on 
opening  the  house,  the  library  window  already 
flung  wide,  and  supposed  that  Mainwaring  had 
gone  by  way  of  the  sash,  rather  than  disturb  the 
family  slumbers  by  the  jar  of  the  door,  till  he 
discovered  bolts  drawn  back,  and  the  door  un- 
locked also.  Re-inspection  of  the  library  showed 
him  a pane  of  glass  neatly  cut  out,  and  bits  of 
the  glass  lying  on  the  carpet.  This  put  a new 
complexion  on  affairs,  and  sent  him  iu  all  haste 
to  his  master  s room.  Geoffrey’s  door  was  fast, 
and  the  hall  faint  with  a pungent  smell  of  ether. 
The  man  in  a fright  applied  his  shoulder  to  the 
door,  but  its  excellent  lock  resisted  him.  lie 
recollected  then  a narrow  passage-way  and  door 
of  communication  giving  from  the  room  occu- 
pied by  Captain  Dallas  into  that  of  his  master. 
Mainwaring’s  room  was  open,  of  course,  as  he 
had  expected,  and  passing  through  it,  he  found 
Geoffrey  on  his  bed,  half  dressed,  and  seemingly 
in  a state  of  semi-stupefaction.  Eollowed,  of 
course,  panic,  gabble,  and  the  doctor,  in  the 
course  of  all  which  Geoffrey  revived ; and  once 
himself,  acted  with  his  usual  cool  promptitude  ; 
put  out  the  chatterers,  heard  the  man’s  story, 
and  went  at  once  to  the  safe,  where  a day  or 
two  before  he  had  placed  sevefal  thousand  dol- 
lars in  geld  and  notes.  The  safe  stood  in  the 
passage-way  between  his  room  and  Mainwar- 
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ing’s ; its  door  was  open,  and  beside  it  lay  the 
key,  which  he  kept  always  under  his  pillow. 
Gold  and  notes  were  gone.  At  that,  44  See  the 
use  of  revolvers  and  patent  locks,”  said  Geoffrey, 
sententiously,  and  having  ordered  his  breakfast, 
sent  for  the  constable. 

It  happened,  fortunately  for  justice,  that  Cap- 
tain Jeffreys,  the  New  Bracket  head-constable, 
had  a guest  from  the  city  to  help  out  his  blunt 
rustic  wit,  a smart  detective  in  fact,  following  a 
special  trail,  but  nothing  averse  to  any  little 
side  stroke  of  business  with  which  depravity 
might  supply  him.  Each  officer  had  his  theory ; 
Jeffreys  in  favor  of  a certain  artist,  popularly 
known  as  Larking  Bill,  a belief  wholly  scouted 
by  the  detective.  44  Nearer  home,  Sir ; take  my 
word  for  it,  nearer  home,”  declared  that  gen- 
tleman warmly  to  Geoffrey,  who  listened  with 
the  still  grim  attention  peculiar  to  him,  but 
offered  no  suggestion  in  answer  to  the  deferen- 
tial questioning  of  the  officers.  He  remembered 
nothing  of  the  morning,  after  an  attempt  at 
dressing,  from  which  he  desisted  in  consequence 
of  a feeling  of  weight  on  his  head,  till  he  found 
the  windows  open,  and  a crowd  about  his  bed. 
He  could  describe  the  money ; he  had  a memo- 
randum ; it  was  his  habit ; he  had  drawn  the 
money  two  days  before  for  expenses  incident 
on  the  fitting  out  of  the  Sea  Foam ; could  not 
be  certain  if  there  were  persons  present  in  the 
bank  at  the  time  of  drawing  the  money,  but 
thought  it  probable ; had  not  mentioned  the  fact 
to  any  one — or,  yes,  “ to  Captain  Dallas,  in  a 
conversation  relative  to  the  Sea  Foam”  4 4 Cap- 
tain Dallas  was  not  in  the  house he  had 
started  before  light  for  Waretucket;  certainly, 
they  could  see  Captain  Dallas’s  room. 

It  proved  to  be  in  admirable  order;  boxes 
neatly  strapped  and  ticketed,  bed  and  pillowB 
quite  unruffled.  In  the  passage-way  stood  the 
open  safe,  the  key  lying  precisely  as  Geoffrey 
had  found  it.  In  Geoffrey’s  room  beyond  was 
the  usual  morning  disorder,  and  a lingering  hint 
of  ether. 

44  Captaj)  Dallas  could  not  have  gone  to  bed 
last  night,”  said  the  detective,  glancing  a second 
time  at  the  plump  unfurrowed7)ed,  and  serenely 
pocketing  a bottle  that  stood  on  Mainwaring’s 
toilet  table, 44  And  now,  gentlemen,  we  are  ready 
for  the  library,  I think.” 

Geoffrey  led  the  way,  and  following  on  with 
Jeffreys. 

44  There  is  a man  thrown  away,  absolutely 
squandered  as  you  may  say,”  whispered  the 
detective.  4 4 What  an  honor  ho  would  have 
been  to  our  profession,  Sir ! I never  saw  such 
a beautiful  combination  of  bull-terrier  and  cau- 
tion as  there  is  in  his  face.” 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  compliment,  Geof- 
frey marshaled  them  to  the  window,  which,  reek- 
ing as  it  was  with  suggestion  of  burglary,  took 
the  scrutiny  of  the  two  officers  with  the  usual 
stolidity  of  wood  and  stone.  There  was  a pane 
out;  cut  out,  clearly ; -and  though  the  officers 
looked  at  it  with  heads  on  one  side,  mouths 
pursed,  and  eyes  critically  half  shut,  there  was 


still  a pane  out,  and  that  was  all.  As  they 
could  make  nothing  of  that,  they  opened  the 
window  and  stepped  out  into  the  grounds,  and 
here  the  case  began  to  look  better.  There  was 
a deeply  marked  trail  in  the  spongy  ground  of 
footprints  going  from  the  window,  off  at  right 
angles  to  a hedge,  and  skirting  the  hedge  to  the 
gate ; 44  which  is  a blind,  you  see,”  observed  the 
detective  with  much  complacency,  4 4 since  what 
could  any  fellow  want  of  coming  through  all 
this  mud,  when  he  might  have  walked  the  best 
part  of  the  way  on  the  gravel  ?” 

4 4 Larking  Bill — ” 

44  Larking  Bill  be  hanged!  Jeffreys,  as  he  will 
be,  some  day.  Don’t  you  see — but  what  is  the 
use  of  talking?  Mr.  Gryce,  would  you  have 
the  goodness  to  step  in  them  prints  ?” 

A dark  flush  overspread  Geoffrey’s  face,  but  he 
complied  instantly. 

44You’ll  excuse  my  freedom,  Sir,”  said  the 
officer,  mistaking  the  flush  for  pride ; 44  but  a mo- 
ment will  show  you  I’ve  got  my  reasons.  You 
see  them  prints  don’t  fit,  because  why  ? you’re 
standing  face  to  the  house,  like  as  you  were 
coming  in,  naturally ; but  now  turn  your  back 
to  the  house — you  are  coming  out  now,  you 
see,  and  they  fit  precisely  them  prints — ” 

“Larking  Bill — ” 

44  Must  have  flown  in  then,  and  walked  out.” 

“Might  have  come  in  the  front-door,  and 
gone  out  this  way.” 

44  The  locks  and  bolts  on  the  front-door  ain’t 
been  tampered  with,  and — ” 

“ The  man  said  Captain  Dallas  left  it  open.” 

4 4 What  did  your  man  cut  his  way  out  the 
window  for  then  ? I tell  you  it  is  a blind.” 

44  He  might  have  walked  backward  then,  when 
he  came  in.” 

44  Not  the  head  for  it ; not  up  to  it.  Larking 
Bill  ain’t ! I tell  you,  Jeffreys,  he’s  no  genius 
for  combination.  Show  him  the  spoons^  and 
give  him  a road,  and  he’ll  cut  out  a pane,  and 
steal  them.  By-the-way,  Mr.  Gryce,  your  silver 
wasn’t  touched  ? No  ? All  on’t  too ! Likely 
story  that  Larking  Bill ’d  have  left  that ! Look 
at  them  prints ; one  of  Bill's  great  shoes  would 
have  made  two  of  them.  This  fellow  had  h 
springy  step,  an  arched  foot,  and  a handsome 
boot.  They  just  fit  you,  Mr.  Gryce,  and  you 
wear  a small  *size  for  a man  as  big  in  the  bone 
as  you  are.  I say  it  is  a gentleman’s  foot.” 

if  Geoffrey  had  reddened  the  instant  before 
he  was  pale  now  as  the  dead,  and  his  right  hand 
clutched  nervously  at  something  in  the  breast  of 
his  coat. 

44  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,”  said  the  de- 
tective, pulling  out  the  bottle  which  he  had  taken 
from  Mainwaring’s  table,  and  turning  sharp  on 
the  little  knot  of  servants  gaping  behind  them, 
44  do  any  of  you  know  this  bottle  ? Well,  speak 
out,  ” as  one  of  the  women  opened  her  mouth  and 
as  hastily  shut  it  again.  44  Yon  don’t  want  to 
be  took  for  a witness  ? Wait  till  you  are  asked, 
my  good  girl.  Now,  have  you  ever  seen  this 
bottle  before  ? You  have?  Well,  where?  Come, 
out  with  it.  You  think  it  is  the  one  Captain 
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Dallas  had  on  his  table?  What  makes  you 
think  that  ? — the  label  ? There  are  more  bot- 
tles of  ether  than  one  in  the  world.  Oh ! he 
asked  you  to  clean  his  coat  with  it.  What  with  ? 
— the  bottle  ? Oh,  the  ether ! and  the  bottle  had 
a lip  for  pouring,  and  a bit  of  blue  ribbon  about 
the  neck,  just  like  this.  Well  now,  was  it  full 
when  you  saw  it  ? Full  ? But  you  see  this  is 
nearly  empty ; therefore  it  can  not  be  the  one 
after  all.  Let  that  teach  you  to  be  careful  how 
you  are  so  positive  a second  time. — Gentlemen, 
suppose  we  step  into  the  library : we  have  too 
many  ears  here.” 

“The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,”  resumed 
the  officer,  “that  the  thief  mast  have  flown  or 
telegraphed  himself  to  this  window,  for  he  has 
clearly  only  walked  out*— cut  out  the  pane,  and 
passed  through  Captain  Dallas’s  room,  where 
the  Captain  evidently  slept  standing,  as  his  bed 
is  untouched,  and  must  have  known  where  you 
kept  the  key  of  your  safe,  Mr.  Gryce,  and  of  the 
money  which  you  drew  two  days  ago,  and  of 
which  you  told  no  one  but  Captain  Dallas.  Did 
this  gentleman  know  also  where  you  placed  the 
key  of  the  safe  at  night  ?” 

“If  your  drift  is  to  criminate  my  friend  I 
prefer  to  remain  silent,”  answered  Geoffrey, 
coolly. 

“ I see.  Captain  Dallas  did  know.  Captain 
Dallas  remained  in  his  room  while  the  burglar 
unlocked  the  safe,  no  short  job  I fancy,  and 
obligingly  shut  his  eyes  when  the  thief  passed 
back  with — ” 

“All  this  might  have  occurred  after  Dallas 
left  the  house,  ” cut  in  Geoffrey,  sharply. 

“ Might — yes ! Mr.  Gryce,  do  you  know  the 
nature  of  the  business  that  took  Captain  Dallas 
to  Waretucket  ? No  ? Do  you  remember,  then, 
when  he  first  talked  of  going  ?” 

“Last  night.” 

“ Never  before  ? He  is  to  sail  as  captain  of 
the  Sea  Foam , I think  ?” 

“ Was.  He  has  relinquished  the  command.” 

“ May  I ask  when  ?” 

“ Last  night,”  returned  Geoffrey,  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  and  with  much  show  of  reluctance. 

“ And  the  reason : you  will  excuse  me,  Mr. 
Gryce,  but  officers  of  the  law — ” 

“The  reason  is  not  mine  to  give.  It  con- 
cerns a lady.  Once  more,  I can  lose  a few 
thousand  dollars.  If  the  evidence  bears  against 
Captain  Dallas  I do  not  choose  to  follow  it  up.” 

“But  the  law  does,”  returned  the  detective. 
“ Why,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  sun.  You  draw  a 
large  sum  of  money,  of  which  no  one  knows  def- 
initely but  Captain  Dallas,  and  at  once,  for  some 
reason  about  a lady,  he  gives  up  a ship  and  a 
command  that  he  has  raised  heaven  and  earth 
to  get — for  I heard  it  all  talked  over  last  night ; 
and  on  top  of  that,  posts  off  to  Waretucket,  on 
business  which  he  explains  to  no  one,  but  which 
may  possibly  have  something  to  do  with  the  ships 
there  ready  to  start  for  Europe.  You  are  robbed 
on  the  morning  of  his  departure.  If  the  rob- 
bery occurred  before  he  left  the  house  he  must 
have  witnessed  it,  since  his  bed  shows  that  he 


has  not  slept  in  it ; or,  granting  that  he  slept 
in  his  chair,  how  was  this  thief  to  pass  through 
his  room,  drench  your  room  with  ether,  unlock 
your  safe  and  pass  back  again,  without  awaken- 
ing this  sleeper — a young  and  active  man,  and 
from  his  profession  used  to  wake  on  slight 
alarm?  And  what  burglar,  with  a bottle  of 
ether  in  his  pocket,  would  leave  such  an  enemy 
between  him  and  his  only  chance  of  escape,  to 
wake  when  he  chose  ? The  theory  that  the  rob- 
bery occurred  after  the  Captain  left  the  house 
is  to  my^mind  sheer  nonsense.  If  the  robbery 
was  premeditated,  the  burglar  certainly  would 
not  have  chosen  daylight.  If  he  had  entered 
because  he  saw  a door  imprudently  left  ajar,  he 
would  never  have  cut  a pane  from  a window  and 
made  that  trail.  Your  maid  recognizes  this 
bottle  of  ether,  which  I took  from  his  table,  and 
declares  that  when  she  saw  it  it  was  nearly  full. 
I say  again,  all  this  bears  hard  on  him.  He 
has  bungled  his  evidence,  which  was  to  find 
guilty  some  unknown  burglar.  He  has  drawn 
the  bolts  to  say,  N.B.,  Captain  Dallas  went  out 
this  way ! and  he  has  cut  a pane  to  say,  N.B., 
second,  the  burglar  came  in  here  1 and  then  he 
has  made  a lot  of  footprints  that  turn  the  wrong 
way,  unluckily  for  him,  and  posted  off  to  Ware- 
tucket, in  place  of  staying  quietly  here  till  the 
breeze  blew  over.  You  can  see  it  is  the  work 
of  a green  hand,  with  only  half  a look.” 

Geoffrey  smiled  grimly  at  that,  but  offered 
no  further  opposition.  A warrant  was  procured, 
and  the  three  started  for ‘Waretucket,  where 
they  found  Mainwaring  still  at  the  little  hotel 
where  he  had  ordered  breakfast ; and  on  a first 
bearing  of  their  errand  the  young  man  blazed 
with  a passion  so  fierce  that  the  officer  made  a 
hasty  grasp  for  his  revolver,  but  cooled  instant- 
ly, only  saying  to  Geoffrey, 

“You  have  chosen  a bad  weapon,  Mr.  Gryce.” 

Geoffrey’s  answer  was  softer  than  oil.  “Heav- 
en knows,  Mainwaring,  I came  in  spite  of  my- 
self. I believe  nothing  of  it.”  Still,  something 
in  his  look  belied  his  tone. 

The  usual  search  was  set  on  the  de- 

tective opening  Mainwaring’s  traveling  trunk 
and  handing  out  fts  contents  to  Jeffreys  and  Mr. 
Gryce.  Mainwaring  stood  a little  apart  in 
scornful  confidence,  and  yet  with  a doubt  of  the 
result  that  he  could  not  fathom,  as  they  shook 
out  and  unrolled  his  clothes  and  opened  his  pa- 
pers. At  last : 

“ There  is  nothing  more,”  said  Jeffreys,  who 
had  manifested  throughout  the  utmost  dislike 
to  the  proceedings  in  which  he  found  himself 
engaged ; “ and  you’ll  see  the  rest  of  it’ll  flat 
out  too.  Needn’t  tell  me!  the  whole  town  has 
known  Main  Dallas  since  he  was  a boy.” 

“The  trunk  is  certainly  empty,”  said  the  de- 
tective, reluctantly,  fingering  the  lining;  “no 
room  for  a false  bottom  hero,  I should  6ay. 
The  money  isn’t  here,  hut  there’s  evidence 
enough  to  hold  him  for  all  that.” 

Geoffrey  made  a step  forward,  but  checked 
himself.  The  detective  left  the  trunk  and  went 
back  to  it.  He  was  a pertinacious  man,  and 
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his  theory  was  in  danger.  There  was  a pocket 
running  lengthwise  of  the  little  valise,  and  this 
time  his  fingers  lighted  on  the  button  close  un- 
der the  edge,  and  “By  George,  here  they  are  !” 
ho  exclaimed,  drawing  out  a roll  of  notes  laid 
smoothly  one  over  the  other,  to  bulge  as  little 
as  possible.  “This  is  your  money,  Mr.  Gryce, 
I take  it — a part  of  it,  at  least.” 

“It  is  mine,  certainly,”  said  Geoffrey,  in  a 
stifled  voice,  examining  the  bills. 

Mainwaring  kept  obstinate  silence.  He  was 
stunntd ; and  what  wit  he  had  left  warned  him 
that  words  just  now  would  only  entangle  him 
in  the  net  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

All  New  Bracket  was  moved  to  meet  them, 
and  received  the  assertion  of  Mainwaring’s  guilt 
with  utter  incredulity.  “I’ve  known  him  from 
a baby,”  said  old  Berlaps,  stoutly,  “and  his  fa- 
ther before  him,  and  it  ain’t  in  the  grain.  I’ll 
go  his  bail  myself;  and  Mainwaring,  my  boy, 
you’ll  stay  with  me  till  this  thing  blows  over.” 
But  later  in  the  day,  the  evidence  growing  cur- 
rent, the  tide  of  opinion  began  to  turn,  and  its 
hoarse  murmur  penetrating  the  more  secluded 
portions  of  the  town,  reached  Sybil.  She  wait- 
ed in  unutterable  anxiety  for  Geoffrey,  but  he 
was  careful  to  keep  at  home. 

A night  and  a day  wore  away.  New  Bracket 
generally  settled  to  a conviction  of  Mainwaring’s 
crime,  “ for  why  had  he  given  up  the  command 
of  the  Foam  f"  What  nobody  could  fathom 
must  of  course  be  wrong ; and  every  where  Sybil 
heard  long  homilies  on  “Lord,  I thank  thee  I 
am  not  as  other  men  are,  even  as  this  Main- 
waring. ” The  accusation  was  sufficiently  dread- 
ful, but  the  preaching  was  intolerable.  The 
clock  doled  out  to  her  anguish  in  minutes  that 
seemed  hours — hours  that  were  centuries — till, 
throwing  aside  her  work,  she  went  to  find  Geof- 
frey, since  he  would  not  come  to  her  as  he  had 
expected. 

He  received  her  with  a grave  compassion 
that  appalled  her.  He  answered  her  questions 
by  a terse  summoning  of  the  evidence  and  de- 
tails of  Mainwaring’s  arrest;  not  a link  was 
wanting  to  his  cruel  logic,  not  a loop-hole  offer- 
ed itself  for  doubt.  For  a moment  his  pale 
listener  wavered;  but  love  has  all  faith,  and 
laughs  at  evidence  that  would  shake  it,  and  lift- 
ing her  head  to  look  into  Geoffrey’s  eyes, 

“ But  for  all  that  he  is  innocent,”  she  said, 
proudly. 

“I  trust  the  court  may  find  him  so,” he  re- 
turned, inflexibly. 

“ You  trust ; are  you  quite  sure  you  trust?” 

“Miss  Overton,  are  you  sure  you  do  well  to 
be  angry  with  me  because  evidence  amounts  to 
the  miserable  proof  that  your  lover  has  robbed 
me  of  what  I would  gladly  have  given  him  if 
he  desired  ?” 

“ I do  not  think  I am  angry ; and  Mainwar- 
ing a robber!  a burglar!  Impossible!  Say 
that  I did  it ; I will  as  soon  believe  it.  Nei- 
ther do  you  credit  it,  Geoffrey  Gryce;  neither 
' do  you?” 

“Captain  Dallas  is  guilty^r  I am,”  said 
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Geoffrey,  speaking  with  much  deliberation,  as 
if  to  emphasize  his  words.  “Either  I made 
circumstances  tally  with  his  movements,  placed 
the  notes  in  his  trunk,  smoothed  his  bed  after 
he  left  it,  opened  my^safe,  cut  out  the  pane, 
made  the  trail  purposely  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  drugged  myself  with  the  ether  standing  on 
his  table,  or  he  has  committed  the  crime.  In 
the  latter  case,  I do  not  see  why  you  should  be 
angry  with  me.  In  the  former  case,  you  ought 
next  to  ask  why  I have  done  all  this.” 

“I  do  not  understand  you,”  said  Sybil,  un- 
easily, “nor  do  I wish  to  do  so.  But  I do 
know  that  Mainwaring  is  innocent,  and  you 
must  save  him.” 

“ On  what  compulsion,  and  how  ? That  is 
for  the  jury.” 

“No,  it  is  for  you;  and  yon  must,  or  God 
will,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  shame  you.” 

“God!”  repeated  Geoffrey,  disdainfully. 
“Sybil,  let  us  be  practical;  we  are  talking  of 
life  and  death ; for  a verdict  of  guilty  is  death — 
in  life — to  Captain  Dallas.  Leave  God  out  of 
the  case.  There  is  a source  of  all  our  life  and 
motion,  doubtless;  but  what  does  it  matter  to 
this  great  First  Cause  of  prodigious  effects  wheth- 
er Mainwaring  Dallas  is  innocent *or  guilty? 

The  coal  measures  were  submerged,  and  our 
hearths  are  warm  in  consequence;  but  how 
much  thought  did  the  First  Cause  take  for  the 
life  that  then  was  flattened,  and  crushed,  and 
squeezed  out  of  existence  ?” 

“ I can  not  argue,”  answered  Sybil,  shudder- 
ing; “but  I know  ‘that  he  that  formeth  the 
mountains,  and  createth  the  wind,  and  declarcth 
unto  man  what  is  His  thought,  the  Lord  the  God 
of  hosts  is  His  name ;’  and  when  you  defy  Him 
I tremble  for  you  rather  than  for  Mainwaring.” 

“I  see  you  have  come  armed;  but  believe 
me,  Sybil,  it  is  with  me  you  have  to  deal — a man 
determined  not  to  bate  an  iota  of  his  advantage. 

I do  not  know  on  what  grounds  you  assert  that 
I am  able  to  save  Captain  Dallas,  but  you  are 
right.  I have  the  power,  and  I will  use  it,  but 
on  conditions,  mark  you ! I do  not  propose  to 
clear  my  rival  in  the  fourth  act,  and  join  your 
hands  in  the  fifth.  It  is  yon  who  must  save 
him.” 

If  there  could  be  any  thing  more  hopelessly 
inexorable  than  Geoffrey’s  words,  it  was  the  look 
he  bent  on  Sybil  while  he  waited  for  her  answer. 

She,  utterly  daunted  by  his  vehemence,  and  the 
strange  propositions  that  he  advanced,  shrank 
away  from  him ; and  “ You  are  a bad  man,”  she 
cried,  in  a sort  of  sudden  terror,  while  great 
tears  slowly  trickled  down  her  cheeks. 

Geoffrey  cared  nothing  for  the  reproach,  but 
much  for  the  tears.  “ Why?”  he  asked,  tenderly ; 

“ because  I wish  to  make  you,  silly  child,  happy 
in  spite  of  yourself?  If  you  were  blind,  and  had 
not  courage  for  the  operation  that  would  restore 
your  sight,  you  would  doubtless  call  mo  by  the 
most  abusive  epithets  in  your  little  repertoire  if 
I held  you  by  force  while  the  operation  was  per- 
formed; but  afterward  you  would  thank  me. 

And,  Sybil,  I love  you  with  a love  that  would 
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be  young  when  that  boy’s  passion  for  you  was 
dead.  I have  been  a man  of  iron,  never  swerv- 
ing from  a purpose,  and  yet  in  your  hands  wax 
to  mould — a feather  blown  here  and  there  by 
your  breath.  Judge  hpw  strong  is  that  love, 
that  has  power  thus  to  stem  a current  as  deep 
and  swift  as  that  of  my  life ; and  your  love  for 
Mainwaring  is  but  the  sweet  remembrance  of  a 
girl’s  first  dream — dew,  that  will  vanish  in  the 
sun  of  mine.”  He  took  her  hand,  and  bent  ea- 
gerly toward  her.  “ Sybil,  be  reasonable ; give 
me  the  answer  I want.”  But  only  a faint  mur- 
mur of  “Be  generous”  reached  his  ear.  He 
rose,  his  ardor  cooled  at  once  to  sarcasm. 

“That  is  in  your  line,  Miss  Overton.  Yon 
are  aware  that  I don’t  do  the  virtues.  Be  gen- 
erous yourself ; to  your  family,  whose  fortunes 
are  in  your  hands,  and  to  Captain  Dallas,  whom 
nothing  can  save  when  his  case  is  once  before  the 
court.  You  will  not  again  have  the  opportunity. 
I will  not  dangle  longer  between  suspense  and 
decision.  At  five  o’clock  to-day  I shall  come 
for  your  answer — for  your  final  answer,  remem- 
ber— and  be  as  practical  in  your  intervening 
meditations  as  your  Aesthetic  nature  will  per- 
mit.” And,  taking  her  hand,  he  kissed  it,  smil- 
ing, and  soathey  parted. 

Geoffrey  felt  himself  as  sure  of  Sybil’s  sub- 
mission as  that  two  and  two  make  four ; or,  per- 
haps I had  better  say,  that  he  felt  the  same  gen- 
tle degree  of  doubt  concerning  both  facts;  for 
he  always  held  it  quite  possible  that  wc  might 
some  day  unearth  the  indisputable  evidence  that 
two  and  two  make  six.  He  said  to  himself  that 
he  was  close  on  the  end ; and  he  was  right  there, 
only  the  end  showed  differently  to  himself  and 
his  guardian  angel ; for  within  grasping  distance 
of  success,  won  in  a game  of  w hich  every  day  in 
the  last  two  years  had  been  a pawn,  and  all  the 
general  principles  were  in  his  favor,  the  hand  of 
a child  was  to  scatter  his  masterly  combinations, 
and  send  general  principles  to  the  right  about. 

He  had  four  hours  yet  to  wait,  and,  impatient 
of  the  suspense,  strolled  down  the  streets  to  rid 
himself  of  the  time ; and  it  happened  that  half- 
a-dozen  boys  were  chasing  each  other  about  a 
tree-box,  one  of  whom  was  Jack  Overton,  Sybil’s 
brother.  All  children  loved  Geoffrey,  on  the 
principle  that  “made  the  lamb  love  Mary  so;” 
and  Geoffrey  loved  children  because  he  had  a 
penchant  for  innocence — in  other  people.  There- 
fore the  moment  that  the  jxmngster  made  out 
the  tall  figure  of  Geoffrey,  half  a block  below,  lie 
gave  chase,  and,  coming  up,  breathless  and  laugh- 
ing, struck  his  little  hand  into  Geoffrey’s,  with  : 

“I  say,  Geof,  how  you  do  walk!  like  blazes! 
and  ain't  you  going  to  take  me  to  the  Sea  Foam 
to-day : I’ in  about  tired  of  being  promised,  and 
promised,  and  promised.” 

Geoffrey  took  the  way  to  the  wharves  readily 
enough,  for  he  had  nothing  in  view  that  ho  liked 
better,  and  petted  Jack  habitually  because  he 
resembled  Sybil.  On  the  way  he  filled  the  boy’s 
pockets  with  oranges. 

“Bully  for  you!”  crie9  Jack,  the  open- 
mouthed.  “I  wish  I was  Sybil.  I’d  marry 


you  quick.  Ma  says  Sis  is  selfish,  and  I think 
so  too ; for  if  she’d  have  you  I could  come  and 
live  with  yon,  and  have  a black  and  tan,  and  a 
rough  pony,  and  just  as  many  grapes  as  I like : 
ma  says  so.” 

“ Suppose  you  put  the  matter  to  your  sister 
in  that  light,”  said  Geoffrey,  coolly.  But  that 
was  too  deep  for  Jack,  who  besides  was  sucking 
oranges,  and  looking  out  sharp  to  see  how  they 
were  to  get  up  the  tall  side  of  the  ship,  still  in 
process  of  making  ready  for  her  voyage,  though 
the  process  went  on  languidly  with  her  Cftpt&in 
under  arrest.  Geoffrey  was  met  there  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  detective  whom  he  had  re- 
tained in  his  service  had  that  morning  paid  the 
vessel  a visit. 

“And  the  last,  I hope,”  growled  Whately,  the 
first  mate,  and  & rough,  big-boned  Wore  tucket 
man.  “It  riles  me  too  much  when  I see  that 
long-nosed  hound  overhauling  the  Capen’s  pa- 
pers. Mebbe  it’s  his  duty,  but  there’s  different 
ways  of  doing  duty  I notice ; and  this  Paul  Pry 
runs  a man  down  as  ef  he  was  a weasel ; seems 
to  take  to  the  business  and  chuckle  over  it.  I’m 
a peace  man,  Mr.  Gryce,  but  I’d  a notion  more 
nor  once  to  let  my  fist  drop  in  his  face.  Such 
accidents  will  happen,  you  know.” 

“Dallas’^  papers?”  repeated  Geoffrey,  on 
whom  the  rest  of  the  speech  was  lost.  “ What 
did  he  want  of  them  ?”  and  dived  into  the  cabin. 
The  table  there  was  covered  with  Mainwaring’s 
papers : charts,  memoranda,  and  letters.  Geof- 
frey fingered  them  over.  All  harmless,  so  un- 
interesting. What  did  that  man,  of  whom  for 
certain  reasons  he  could  never  think  without  a 
shudder,  want  there?  On  what  trail  was  he 
scenting  now  ? for  there  was  no  further  evidence 
to  be  found  against  Dallas,  as  who  should  know 
better  than  its  maker?  Geoffrey’s  conscience 
was  nervous  and  suspicious.  It  suggested  to 
him  that  a wise  man  always  found  out  what  he 
did  not  know — it  was  too  well-bred  to  say,  a 
guilty  man ; and  that  the  officer  should  be  found 
and  pumped.  Meanwhile  Jack  had  three  times 
been  rescued  from  the  dangers  of  an  open  hatch- 
way, about  which  he  hovered  like  a moth  in  love 
with  a candle ; had  as  excellent  a prospect  of 
being  drowned  as  any  boy  of  bis  years,  when 
Whately  seized  him  by  the  leg  just  as  he  was 
tumbling  overboard ; had  nearly  broken  bis  neck 
among  the  rigging — in  short,  amused  himself 
after  his  kind,  with  the  usual  lets  and  hindrances 
wont  to  crop  out  in  the  path  of  enterprising 
small  boys,  while  his  meanderings  might  be  ac- 
curately traced  by  the  bits  of  orange-peel  that 
strewed  the  deck.  And  when  Geoffrey  came,  as 
flurried  and  eager  as  he  had  been  listless,  and 
ordered  the  boat  for  shore,  Jack  pleaded  hard  to 
stay ; and  being  relentlessly  snubbed  by  Geoffrey, 
who  was  now  in  his  savage  humor,  fairly  threw 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  vowing  that  he  would 
stay,  planted  his  small  back  against  a cask,  and 
his  small  legs  wide  apart,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
James  Fitz  James : 

u Come  one,  come  al),  this  rock  shall  fly 
I From  its^rm  base  as  soon  as  I.” 
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Geoffrey  swooped  at  him,  his  long  arm  out  to 
seize  him — missed  the  cnnning  elf,  who  slid  from 
under  his  very  fingers  and  stood  langhing  at 
him — trod  on  a bit  of  that  wretched  orange-peel, 
slipped,  and  fell  through  the  hatchway. 

The  system  of  Juggernaut  is  doubtless  good 
in  its  way,  bat  no  system  can  be  calculated  to  a 
nicety ; there  must  be  always  a margin  for  acci- 
dents ; and  so  a child  and  a bit  of  orange-peel 
had  reduced  Juggernaut  to  a failure ; for  though 
Geoffrey  had  neither  dashed  out  his  brains,  nor 
broken  a leg  or  an  arm,  he  lay  quite  helpless 
down  there,  where  Jack  peered  over  at  him  fear- 
fully and  crying;  and  when  the  men  lifted  him 
he  told  them  that  ho  could  not  feel  them  touch 
his  legs,  which  made  them  look  at  each  other 
queerly. 

Presently  it  was  buzzed  about  New  Bracket 
that  the  doctors  had  declared  “that  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  time  so  is  all  life,  but  it  seems 
that  they  intended  a short  time ; say  from  three 
days  to  a week.  Geoffrey  at  first  refused  all 
credence  to  such  a theory  till  the  hours  brought 
him  so  close  to  death  that  he  felt  the  chili  of 
his  clutch ; then  he  promptly  sent  for  a lawyer 
and  made  his  will — business  first  as  always- 
making  New  Bracket  his  inheritrix,  heir  to  an 
orphan  asylum;  that  done,  “And  now,”  said 
Geoffrey,  44  for  the  full,  true,  and  particular  ac- 
count of  that  modern  Joseph  who  put  the  silver 
cup  in  the  sack  of  a Benjamin,  meaning  to  send 
him  to  State  Prison,  the  dying  confession  of 
one  Geoffrey  Gryce,  who,  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  instant,  did  feloniously  aud  burglariously 
rob  himself  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and 
notes and  though  Geoffrey’s  tone  was  careless, 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  pnr^oso  of  his  face. 

Mr.  Deepdwelfs  astonishment  was  good  to 
see,  for  he  was  a man  running  always  in  one 
groove,  and  devoutly  believing  that  respectability 
was  goodness,  and  that  a man  who  was  regular 
at  church,  and  swore  only  in  private,  had  all 
the  Christian  virtues ; and  a man  slipped  up  on 
his  theory  is  as  funny  in  his  way  as  a man  slipped 
up  on  the  ice.  It  was  well  that  Geoffrey’s  ac- 
count was  terse,  clear,  and  complete,  not  a link 
wanting ; otherwise  Mr.  Deepdweli  would  have 
Bet  it  aside  as  the  fancy  of  a man  iu  delirium. 

You  think  now  Geoffrey  had  repented.  Not 
in  the  least.  Ho  loved  Sybil,  and  he  cared 
nothing  for  obituaries.  He  knew  it  would  be 
useless  to  will  that  self-willed  girl  his  estate  or 
a portion  of  it,  as  she  would  inevitably  donate  it 
to  the  first  charitable  institution.  Mainwaring 
Dallas  could  insure  her  future,  but  for  that  ho 
must  first  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  against 
him.  Geoffrey  debated  the  point  long.  He 
would  have  relished  a posthumous  vengeance  on 
the  man  who  had  dared  to  rival  him,  and  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  at  thought  of  that  man’s  hap- 
piness. But  he  loved  Sybil  with  a mighty  love, 
tstronger  than  all  the  other  impulses  of  his  life ; 
and  so  New  Bracket  was  treated  to  the  confes- 
sion of  the  modern  J oseph.  44  Tell  Sybil  Overton 
this  is  my  bequest  to  her,”  he  said  at  its  close. 

After  such  a confession  the  good  simple  folk 


thought  that  this  man,  who  lay  sneering  at  them 
over  Death’s  shoulder,  might  stand  in  need  of  a 
minister  as  well  as  a lawyer ; and  some  of  them 
ventured  to  hint  as  much;  but  Geoffrey  only 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  lay  there  in  sul- 
len silence.  He  had  very  nearly  done  with  life. 
True,  there  were  yet  more  breaths  to  draw,  but 
each  more  labored  than  the  last,  and  bringing 
him  closer  to  the  end.  Juggernaut  had  for- 
saken him.  Justice  had  found  him  out  at  last, 
and  accounts  were  balanced  between  them. 
44  God’s  Yniils  grind  slow  but  fine.” 

To  the  windows  of  the  house  belonging  once 
to  Geoffrey  Gryce  crowd  often  the  little  rosy^ 
faces  of  the  orphans  for  whom  it  is  now  a home/ 
In  the  clmrch-yard  stands  a slab,  bearing  the 
inscription : 

GEOFFREY  GRYCE, 

Agkd  45. 

Roses  cluster  and  blossom  around  the  stone, 
trimmed  anil  tended  from  year  to  year  by  the 
hands  of  Sybil  Dallas  and  her  children. 

? BRAINS. 

ES’M ! ” 

I turned  with  a start.  I was  quite 
alone,  as  I thought,  and  the  fine  treble  of  that 
odd  little  voice  struck  strangely  upon  my  ear. 
I had  been  saying  that  I was  tired  of  life,  or 
some  such  repining  speech,  which  I never  al- 
lowed myself  except  in  solitude,  and  this  object 
at  my  knee  answered  me,  “ Yes’m!”  I looked 
at  her  in  amazement.  She  was  a little  morsel, 
scarcely  so  tali  as  a well-grown  child  of  seven, 
but  with  a grave,  mature,  preternaturally  wise 
face,  which  might  have  belonged  to  any  age 
from  fifteon  to  twenty-five.  Was  she  goblin  or 
mortal  ? 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  I asked. 

44  My  name  is  Susan  Mory,  ma’am,  but  they 
mostly  call  mo  4 Brains.’  They  say  I’ve  an  old 
head  to  be  on  such  young  shoulders.”  And  she 
laughed,  a small,  fine,  queer  laugh,  as  uncanny 
in  sound  as  her  voice.  I was  hardly  yet  con- 
vinced that  she  was  human. 

44  How  old  are  you  ?” 

“Twelve,  ma’am,  last  birthday.” 

44 And  what  do  you  want,  Brains?  How 
lame  you  here  ?” 

4 4 1 want  to  do  your  errands,  ma’am.  I heard 
you  needed  some  one;  and  your  door  wasn’t 
quite  shut,  so  I came  in.  Excuse  the  freedom.” 
And  here  she  bobbed  me  a droll  little  courtesy, 
quite  in  keeping  with  her  voice,  and  her  laugh, 
and  the  quaint  correctness  and  propriety  of  her 
conversation.  It  was  true  I wanted  an  errand- 
girl  ; but  what  could  this  odd  morsel  of  human- 
ity do  ? 

“What  wages  did  you  expect?”  I asked, 
more  from  cariosity  to  see  what  estimation  she 
put  upon  her  services  than  with  any  serious  in- 
tention of  employing  her. 

“I  heard  you  had  been  paying  three  dollars 
•week,  and  the  girl  boarded  herself,  f think 
I could  earn  as  much.” 
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“Bat  she  was  a large  girl,”  I said,  in  sur- 
prise. “ She  swept  and  dusted  my  room,  car- 
ried home  all  my  work,  and  shopped  for  Unings 
and  trimmings.” 

“Yes’m.”  She  spoke  with  an  acquiescent 
air,  as  if  she  thought  the  work  I had  mentioned 
was  not  at  all  too  much  for  her.  She  seemed 
so  ready  and  cheery  that  I couldn’t  bear  to  re- 
fuse her. 

“ Can  you  sweep?”  I asked. 

“If  you'll  try  me,  ma’am,  I think  my  work 
will  please  you.  If  not,  you  know  it's  only  to 
send  me  away  again.” 

There  was  no  room  to  dispute  her  assertion. 
I began  to  like  the  quaint,  neat  little  creature, 
"with  her  earnest,  unchi  ldish  face.  I would  ques- 
tion her  a little  more,  I thought. 

“Have  you  a home?”  I asked.  “Do  you 
live  with  your  parents  ?” 

“With  my  mother.  There  are  three  of  us 
— mother,  and  I,  and  Body — I mean  my  sister 
Jane ; she  grew  so  fast,  and  was  so  careless  and 
thoughtless,  that  father  always  used  to  call  her 
Body,  and  me  Brains.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  went  for  a private  soldier,  but  he  was 
shot  the  second  summer.  We  have  eight  dol- 
lars a month,  you  know — mother’s  pension — 
but  that  won’t  quite  make  us  comfortable,  and 
mother’s  delicate ; and  so  I thought  if  I could 
do  your  errands,  ma’am.” 

So  she,  too,  had  lost  by  the  war — she  in  one 
way  and  I in  another.  The  thought  made  my 
heart  warm  to  her  yet  more. 

“ You  may  come  to-morrow  morning,”  I said. 
“Come  at  half  past  six,  and  ask  the  porter  for 
the  key  of  No.  10.  You  will  find  a broom  in 
that  closet  behind  the  door,  and  you  can  get 
the  room  swept  and  dusted  before  the  girls  come 
to  work.” 

“Yes’m.” 

Another  droll  little  courtesy,  and  she  was 
gone. 

Then  I went  back  to  my  thoughts  again. 
They  were  a little  less  melancholy  and  self- 
compassionate,  however,  for  the  diversion.  Yet 
I had  lost  so  much.  Before  the  war  began  my 
father  had  been  one  of  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  New  York.  He  did  a large  wholesale  busi- 
ness, mostly  with  the  South,  and  when  the  cri- 
sis came  it  ruined  him  utterly.  In  the  summer 
of  1861  we  went  to  a little  place  in  the  country 
which  belonged  to  my  mother,  and  there  he 
died.  I think  it  was  his  trouble  which  brought 
on  the  long,  slow  fever  from  which  he  never 
rallied.  Then,  in  that  fall  after  his  death,  I 
had  to  decide  upon  my  future.  We  had  scarce- 
ly a hundred  dollars  in  the  world  besides  the 
little  place  which  sheltered  us,  but  which  in- 
sured us  only  a roof  over  our  heads.  My  mo- 
ther was  a delicate  woman,  accustomed  ever 
since  her  marriage  to  be  petted  and  waited  on 
and  tended.  She  was  utterly  broken  down  by 
her  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  father.  I must  think 
for  both  and  work  for  both. 

1$  t<fc,  had  been  accustomed  to  luxury,  and 
never  trained  to  any  thing  useful.  I had  re- 


ceived a fine-lady  sort  of  education.  I could 
play  and  sing — with  taste  rather  than  with  sci- 
ence. I danced  well ; I drew  a little ; I read 
French ; I could  manage  Italian  enough  for  a 
song;  but  what  one  thing  did  I know  well 
enough  to  teach  it  ? Not  one.  And  even  if  I 
had,  there  were  fifty  applicants  for  every  va- 
cant situation  in  the  department  of  instruction. 
Clearly  I must  do  something  besides  teaching. 
I could  not  sew  fast  enough  to  earn  much  in 
that  way.  What  was  I good  for?  My  self- 
esteem went  rapidly*  down  to  zero,  when  sud- 
denly a new  idea  took  possession  of  me.  I had 
one  endowment  which  I might  make  available 
as  capital — taste  in  dress.  I use  the  words  in 
their  highest  sense.  I not  only  knew  what  was 
pretty  when  I saw  it — I knew  wbat  would  be 
pretty  before  I saw  it.  I had  original  ideas. 
In  the  days  when  I had  been  a leader  of  fashion 
in  my  own  set  my  dresses  and  my  trimmings 
had  never  been  servile  imitations  of  French 
models.  I had  always  invented  something  for 
myself,  often  for  my  friends.  Schneider  had 
said  that  my  taste  would  be  a fortune  to  any 
mantita-maker.  It  should  be  a fortune,  then, 
to  me. 

I matured  my  plan  and  then  communicated 
it  to  my  mother.  As  I had  foreseen,  it  vexed 
her  sorely  at  first.  But  when  I set  matters  be- 
fore her  in  their  trne  light,  and  she  saw  it  af- 
forded onr  only  chance  of  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence, she  began  to  look  on  the  idea  more 
favorably.  She  made  only  one  stipulation — 
that  I should  not  attempt  to  carry  out  my  un- 
dertaking in  New  York.  To  this  I was  quite 
ready  to  accede.  The  supercilious  patronage 
of  all  my  former  friends  would  have  been  a bur- 
den quite  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  I Should  feel 
more  comfortable,  even  if  I made  less  money, 
to  begin  elsewhere.  My  scheme  was  quite  an 
ambitious  one.  I ignored  the  proverbs  abont 
small  beginnings,  little  acorns,  and  so  on.  I 
meant  to  storm  success  at  the  outset.  I let  the 
house  which  we  were  occupying  for  a year,  and 
arranged  to  leave  my  mother  with  the  new  ten- 
ants until  I was  ready  to  come  for  her.  Then 
I went  to  Boston. 

I found  vacant  rooms  in  a building  on  Sum- 
mer Street,  in  which  nearly  all  the  up-stairs 
apartments  were  used  by  milliners  and  dress- 
makers. I had  no  references,  but  I engaged  to 
pay  my  rent  monthly  in  advance ; and  having 
paid  the  first  month  I arranged  my  rooms,  and 
put  my  sign — “Miss  Macgregor” — on  my 
door,  and  down  stairs  at  the  lower  entrance. 
I had  hired  a dress-maker  to  go  on  with  me  from 
New  York — one  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  out  by  the  day,  and  had  often  sewed  for 
me  on  common  dresses.  She  could  fit  exceed- 
ingly well,  but  she  would  have  been  utterly 
wanting  in  the  comprehensive  ability  necessary 
to  carry  on  a business,  and  she  made  no  preten- 
sions to  taste  about  trimming.  She  was  quite 
satisfied  to  bo  hands  and  let  me  be  head,  and 
would  be  contented  with  her  weekly  wages.  In 

one  of  my  rooms  was  a wardrobe  bedstead, 
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which  she  and  I were  to  occupy  together  till  I 
could  send  for  my  mother.  These  arrangements 
made,  I sent  to  the  Tramcript  an  advertisement 
setting  forth  the  claims  to  patronage  of  Miss 
Macgregor  from  New  York. 

The  evening  the  notice  appeared  I sat  with  it 
alone  in  my  own  room — where,  until  it  was  time 
to  retire,  Miss  Granger  never  intruded.  The 
die  was  cast,  and  now  I must  go  forward.  For 
the  first  time  a sort  of  passionate  regret,  a wild 
misgiving,  took  possession  of  me,  and  I cried 
bitterly.  It  seemed  to  me  I had  given  up  ev- 
ery thing  I valued  in  life.  If  my  social  position, 
my  New  York  acquaintances,  had  been  all,  I 
could  have  borne  it  without  complaining ; but  I 
had  resigned  much  more.  Two  years  before  I 
had  experienced  a new  phase  of  emotion.  Not 
to  be  romantic,  or  put  too  fine  a point  upon  the 
matter,  I had  fallen  heartily,  and,  I thought 
then,  irrevocably  in  love.  I felt  sure,  too,  that 
Horace  Weir  had  loved  me.  There  had  been 
no  engagement  between  us,  but  when  he  went 
away  in  the  spring  of  1860  to  study  for  three 
years  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris — he  was  to  be  a 
physician — I think  we  had  both  felt  sure  of  each 
other’s  hearts,  and  looked  forward  to  a future 
together  almost  as  confidently  as  if  we  had  been 
betrothed. 

I felt  that  in  giving  up  all  my  old  associations 
and  entering  upon  this  new  life  I was  giving 
him  up  also.  If  we  had  been  engaged,  I had 
faith  enough  in  him  to  feel  sure  that  he  would 
have  been  changed  by  no  change  of  fortune. 
But,  as  it  was,  I had  not  the  shadow  of  a claim 
on  him.  We  had  never  corresponded,  and  when 
he  came  back  he  would  not  know  where  to  find 
me.  I should  drop  out  of  his  life.  I will  con- 
fess that  I suffered  keenly  at  this  prospect.  I 
would  have  clung  to  him  if  I could.  For  his 
sake  I would  have  clung,  if  I could,  to  position 
and  old  associations.  But  the  simple  fact  was 
I could  not.  If  I had  been  willing  to  starve 
genteelly  I was  not  willing  that  my  mother 
should,  and  there  was  no  resource  but  to  go  to 
work.  Just  then  I took  up  a Bible  lying  near 
me,  with  some  vague  idea  of  finding  in  it  com- 
fort or  direction,  and,  curiously  enough,  my  eyes 
fell  upon  this  passage : 

“And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel lhat  they  go  forward.” 

I was  just  in  the  state  of  mind  to  receive 
these  words  as  a special  direction — a sort  of 
omen.  I took  them  as  meant  for  an  indication 
that  I had  chosen  the  right  path  and  must  walk 
on  in  it.  So  I tried  to  be  brave — to  cease  to 
think  of  Horace  Weir — to  suppress  every  repin- 
ing thought,  every  longing  for  the  old  days  of 
ease  and  luxury,  and  to  content  myself  with  the 
present.  I trusted  that  I should  succeed.  I 
felt  sure  I should,  if  I could  but  once  make  a 
beginning.  I would  let  the  old  life  go,  and 
commence  this  new  one  bravely  I had  used 
on  my  sign  my  middle  name,  Macgregor,  only. 
I trusted  that  if  any  old  friends  ever  chanced 
to  read  my  advertisement  they  would  not  asso- 
ciate Miss  Macgregor,  dress-maker,  with  Helen 


Macgregor  Bryce,  their  friend  of  the  old  time. 
Perhaps  this  was  a weakness;  at  any  rate  it 
harmed  no  one,  and  Macgregor  was  a more  im- 
posing name  than  Bryce  would  have  been.  To 
be  imposing,  to  be  elegant,  to  become  the  fash- 
ion, was  ray  only  hope.  I had  sold  two  dia- 
mond rings  of  considerable  value  for  money 
enough  to  start  me  fairly;  but  if,  in  the  two 
months  to  come,  I could  not  secure  a paying 
run  of  custom,  I should,  have  lost  my  last 
chance. 

The  veiy  next  morning  a magnificent-look- 
ing dame  walked  into  my  room,  stately  after 
the  manner  of  Boston,  with  a certain  severe 
majesty  appropriate  to  the  hub  of  the  universe. 
She  was  followed  by  two  pretty  young  ladies. 
I had  made  a distinguished  toilet  that  morning, 
and  for  stateliness  it  would  go  hard  if  I could 
not  match  her.  She  bowed  loftily.  I bowed 
loftily  in  response,  and  offered  chairs. 

“Miss  Macgregor,  I suppose.” 

Bow  the  second  on  my  part. 

“ I saw  your  advertisement  last  evening,  and 
came  to  talk  with  you  about  some  dresses.  Lu- 
bec  has  disappointed  me  so  many  times,  that  if 
I could  find  some  one  equally  good  who  would 
be  punctual,  it  would  be  a satisfaction  to  make 
a change.” 

Bow  the  third. 

“Are  you  very  busy,  Miss  Macgregor?” 

“ Not  at  all  so.  To-day  is  the  firet  day  I 
have  been  open,  and  you  are  my  first  caller.” 

Then  followed  a whispered  consultation  of 
the  mamma  with  the  tallest  young  lady.  I 
knew  they  were  debating  whether  it  would  be 
safe  to  trust  a stranger  whose  work  they  had 
mover  seen,  whose  first  patrons  they  were.  I 
waited  in  apparent  unconcern,  watching  the 
customers  go  in  and  out  of  the  store  opposite. 

“You  are  sur6,”  the  lady  began  again,  turn- 
ing back  to  me,  “ that  you  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  fitting  us  for  the  first  time  ?” 

“ I apprehend  none,  Madam.” 

“ And  for  trimmings — what  fashion-books  do 
you  use?” 

“ None.  I have  them  all,  but  I invent  my 
own  styles,  for  the  most  part.” 

Upon  that  the  youngest  daughter  spoke,  in 
a pleasant,  baby-like  voice, 

“That  will  be  nice,  mamma.  Wo  shall  not 
be  copies  of  every  one  else.” 

“It  would  be  better,”  the  elder  lady  re- 
marked, “if  we  could  try  some  more  common 
dresses  first,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  time. 
Could  you  get  two  light  silks  done  for  a wed- 
ding reception  day  after  to-morrow  ?” 

“Certainly,  since,  as  I said,  you  have  the 
fortune  to  come  first.” 

“ Then  will  you  fit  my  daughters  this  morn- 
ing?” 

“ At  once.” 

I led  the  way  into  the  other  room,  where  Miss 
Granger  sat  waiting. 

“ White  linen  linings,  Miss  Granger,”  I said, 
with  an  air  of  command ; “ and  please  pin  them 
on  immediately.” 
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Madam  started  at  this  with  a gesture  of  alarm. 

“ Do  you  not  fit  them  on  yourself?”  she  ask- 
ed. “ Even  Lubec  always  did  that.” 

“By  no  means.  There  is  no  surer  way  to 
spoil  one’s  power  of  adapting  a dress  to  the  fig- 
ure. I stand  at  a little  distance,  and  see  that 
an  artistic  effect  is  preserved.” 

By  this  time  Miss  Granger  was  pinning  on 
the  lining  over  the  slight  girlish  form  of  the  eld- 
er daughter.  She  coyuld  fit  well,  and  they  must 
have  perceived  it.  I gave  a few  hints  and  di- 
rections, and  the  work  was  accomplished. 

“Will  you  leave  the  trimming  entirely  to 
me?”  I asked,  as  the  mamma  shook  the  lus- 
trous, pearl-colored  silk  out  of  its  folds,  “or 
have  you  a choice  ?” 

“ Leave  it  her,”  I heard  the  younger  datf]gh- 
ter  whisper — “I  know  by  her  own  looks  she  has 
good  taste.” 

So  it  was  settled  that  I should  make  the 
dresses  as  I chose.  No  sooner  had  they  left 
than  I began  my  task.  I had  only  two  seam- 
stresses engaged  besides  Miss  Granger;  but  we 
all  worked.  A few  other  customers  came  in, 
and  I put  them  off  until  these  two  dresses  should 
be  finished.  Wiien  done,  they  were  to  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  John  Sturgis,  Beacon  Street ; and  I felt 
that  if  they  gave  satisfaction  I should  have  made 
as  good  a beginning  as  I desired.  I trimmed 
them  so  differently  that,  though  the  silk  was  the 
same,  the  dresses  were  totally  unlike,  and  yet 
equal  in  elegance.  I sent  them  homo  the  aft- 
ernoon before  the  reception,  and  Miss  Granger 
was  kind  enough  to  go  with  them  and  try  them 
on,  though  that  was  not  at  all  in  her  province. 
She  came  back  and  reported  elegant  fits  and 
perfect  satisfaction. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Sturgis  came  for  my 
bill.  It  was  a matter  on  which  I had  bestowed 
some  thought.  I had  questioned  whether  it 
would  be  the  best  policy  to  conciliate  custom 
by  the  moderation  of  my  charges,  or  to  convey 
a sense  of  my  own  importance  by  their  extrava- 
gance. One  of  my  girls  had  formerly  worked 
for  Madame  Lubec,  who  had  stood  at  the  head 
hitherto  of  Boston  fashion.  After  a consulta- 
tion with  her  I had  made  out  my  bill,  charging 
perhaps  two  or  three  dollars  on  a dress  more 
than  Lubec  would  have  done. 

Mrs.  Sturgis  ran  over  the  items. 

“You  are  a little  higher  in  your  rates  than  is 
customary  here,”  she  said ; “ but  I suppose  we 
must  be  willing  to  pay  something  for  your  taste. 
My  daughters*  dresses  were  the  loveliest  in  the 
room.  Can  you  make  them  some  more  next 
week  ? They  want  some  walking  dresses,  and 
I a dinner  dress.” 

“Not  next  week,  I am  sorry  to  say.  I am 
more  busy  than  when  you  came  first.  I think  I 
might  promise  for  the  week  after  next.” 

I had  decidedly  made  a hit.  After  that  cus- 
tomers came  fast  enough ; and  a good  many  of 
them  spoke  of  the  dresses  Aggie  Sturgis  and  her 
sister  had  worn  at  the  wedding.  I was  able,  in 
two  months  from  that  beginning,  to  bring  on  my 
mother,  and  to  take  for  her  a third  room — a 


small  one  which  happened  about  that  time  to 
fall  vacant — so  that  she  could  be  as  retired  as 
she  wished.  I completed  this  arrangement 
early  in  the  winter  of  1861,  and  for  the  two 
years  between  that  time  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  little  “Brains”  in  my  establishment,  I 
had  been  prospering  beyond  my  hopes.  But  I 
was  not  happy.  Success  brought,  indeed,  a cer- 
tain kind  of  satisfaction ; but  I missed  sorely  the 
care-free  life  of  the  old  days,  the  liberty  to  fol- 
low my  own  tastes  and  ways,  and  I did  mi6S 
Horace  Weir.  I had  heard  of  him  incidentally. 
He  had  come  home  from  France,  and  was  now 
practicing  his  profession  in  New  York.  I would 
have  given  much  to  know  whether  he  had  thought 
of  me,  inquired  after  me,  tried  to  trace  me  out. 
Vain  enough  it  must  have  been  if  he  had.  I 
had  given  no  clew  to  my  present  residence  to  a 
single  old  friend.  Every  one  of  them  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  had  lost  sight  of  me.  I was 
wedded  to  a life  very  different  from  any  of  my 
early  dreams.  I had  been  successful,  it  is  true, 
beyond  my  expectations.  I was  saving  money. 

I could  make  my  mother  comfortable.  I had 
little  to  do  with  the  laborious  details  of  my  busi- 
ness. My  task  was  to  invent  graceful  fashions 
— to  suit  colors  to  fair  faces — to  make  charming 
toilets  for  girls  living  just  such  lives  as  I used, 
to  live  once.  God  forgive  me  if  sometimes  I 
almost  hated  them — if  now  and  then  a mad  re- 
bellious impulse  seized  me,  and  I cursed  fate  in 
my  heart,  forgetting  that  fate  was  but  another 
name  for  Providence. 

I had  been  in  one  of  these  murmuring  moods 
when  little  Susan  Mory  interrupted  my  medita- 
tions with  her  fine,  small  voice.  After  she  went 
away  I relapsed  into  it  only  partially,  and  roused 
myself  with  determination  at  last,  and  went  to 
my  mother,  to  amuse  her  with  an  account  of  my 
droll  little  visitor.  After  all,  mother  had  much 
more  to  bear  than  I.  She  had  not  even  the  di- 
version of  business.  She  must  sit  through  the 
long,  slow  days,  remembering  the  past  and  all 
its  good  gifts  and  false  promises — stung  by  its 
contrast  with  the  empty-handed  present.  How 
much  more  she  had  lost,  too ! What  was  the 
sentimental  regret  of  a young  girl  over  a love 
that  had  never  oven  been  declared,  to  a wife’s 
sorrow  and  longing  for  th^  household  tenderness 
which  had  been  hers  for  a quarter  of  a century? 
As  I opened  her  door  I reproached  myself  for 
all  my  repinings. 

I was  glad  to  perceive  that  she  was  really  in- 
terested about  “Brains.”  She  wanted  to  see 
her  on  the  morrow,  and  began  planning  about 
garments  we  could  give  her  to  make  over  for 
herself  and  her  sister. 

The  next  morning,  curious  to  see  whether  my 
small  handmaiden  had  arrived,  I put  on  my 
dressing-gown  a little  before  seven,  and  looked 
into  the  work-room.  I opened  the  door  so  quiet- 
ly that  she  did  not  hear  it.  She  had  swept  the 
room  carefully,  and  now  she  stood  in  a chair 
dusting  the  window  frames.  It  was  very  amus- 
ing to  see  her  grave,  womanly  patience  and  care, 
and  her  queer  expedients  to  accomplish  the  tasks 
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for  which  she  was  too  absurdly  short.  As  she 
turned  round  I said, 

“Good-morning,  Brains.” 

She  dropped  instantly  from  her  chair,  and 
made  me  her  droll  little  courtesy. 

“Yes’m,”  she  said,  cheerfully,  “I’m  come. 
IVe  been  trying  to  make  it  as  clean  here  as 
usual.”  And  she  glanced  at  me  interrogatively 
with  her  bright,  thoughtful  eyes,  that  looked  so 
large  and  wistful  in  her  queer,  little,  old-young 
face. 

“ Yes,”  I said,  “you  have  made  it  very  nice; 
I think  you  will  please  me.” 

When  her  morning  work  was  done  I took  her 
in  to  see  my  mother,  and  her  verdict  was  decid- 
edly in  the  little  one’s  favor.  “She’ll  be  the 
best  errand-girl  you  ever  had,”  she  said  to  me 
after  Brains  had  gone  back  to  the  work-room. 

Time  went  on,  and  proved  her  right.  Through 
all  the  winter  she  was  the  most  faithful  of  little 
maidens.  Never  did  pieces  go  astray,  or  bundles 
fail  to  reach  their  destinations ; and  she  developed 
a remarkable  capacity  for  matching  dresses  with 
buttons  and  braid,  and  similar  trifles.  I grew 
really  attached  to  her,  and  would  not  have  ex- 
changed her  for  any  other  messenger  of  twice 
her  years. 

Early  in  March  she  took  a severe  cold,  and 
began  to  cough.  I tried  to  make  her  stay  at 
home  nntil  she  was  better,  and  let  some  one  else 
take  her  place ; but  she  insisted  on  coming.  She 
knew  just  my  ways,  she  said,  and  she  was  sure 
it  didn’t  hurt  her.  She  was  going  to  get  better 
of  her  cold  as  soon  as  there  were  some  warm 
days.  Still  I was  not  just  comfortable  about 
her.  I did  not  like  the  sound  of  that  constant 
cough — the  color  on  her  cheeks  was  too  bright — 
she  was  growing,  too,  into  such  a mere  little 
shadow. 

One  morning  when  I entered  into  the  work- 
room I missed  her.  Some  one  else  had  been 
sweeping  and  putting  away  things,  but  it  was  not 
in  the  accustomed  order. 

“Brains  didn’t  come.  I’m  afraid  she’s  worse,” 
Miss  Granger  said.  They  had  all  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  calling  her  Brains — the  name  seemed  so 
appropriate — there  was  so  much  thought,  and 
care,  and  womanliness  in  such  a little  body. 

Half  an  hour  later  there  was  a timid  knock  on 
the  door,  and  in  came  a girl  whom  I had  never 
seen  before.  I recognized  her  at  once  for  the 
ten-year-old  sister  of  my  little  errand-girl — rec- 
ognized her,  as  one  often  does,  by  some  myste- 
rious family  likeness,  which  seemed  to  vanish 
when  I looked  at  her  more  steadily.  This  one 
was  a real,  actual  child — large  of  her  age,  with 
full,  rosy  cheeks,  and  eyes  round  as  bflkls.  She 
came  straight  up  to  roe,  and  delivereohcr  mes- 
sage with  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  taught  it 
carefully. 

“ Sister  Susy  is  sick,  and  can’t  come.  She  is 
sorry,  and  hopes  it  won’t  put  you  to  much  incon- 
venience.” 

It  was  just  like  “ Brains” — the  polite,  careful 
message. 

“And  you  are  ‘Body?*  ” I asked. 


“ Yes,  ma’am” — and  she  looked  as  if  she  long- 
ed to  ask  how  I had  learned  her  home  name — 
“Yes,  ma’am;  I am  Jane,  and  they  call  me 
Body.” 

* 4 Is  Susy  very  sick ?” 

“Pretty  bad,  I guess,  ma’am.  She  can’t  sit 
up,  and  she  coughs  most  all  the  time,  and  mother 
sent  me  after  a doctor  this  morning.” 

* I asked  where  they  lived,  and  she  mentioned 
a number  on  Pleasant  Street. 

“ Well,”  I said,  “ tell  Susy  not  to  worry.  I 
shall  get  along  nicely,  and  I will  come  to  sec 
her  as  soon  as  I can  make  time — to-night,  if  not 
before.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

She  went  away  then.  She  had  a lazy  sort  of 
voice,  and  spoke  lingeringly— quite  unlike  the 
quick,  characteristic  utterances  of  little  Brains. 
How  well  I remembered  that  first  day,  and  the 
brisk  “ Yes’m”  that  broke  in  upon  my  musings. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  before  I 
could  make  time  to  go  to  Pleasant  Street.  I 
found  the  Morys  living  in  the  third  story  of  a 
comfortable-looking  house.  I went  first  into  a 
room  which  seemed  to  serve  as  a kitchen  and 
sitting-room.  Mrs.  Mory,  a tired-looking  woman 
who  had  been  pretty  once,  was  stirring  some- 
thing in  a sauce-pan  over  the  fire.  She  turned 
to  greet  me,  and  invited  me  to  go  into  the  next 
room,  where  Susy  was.  It  was  a small  bed- 
room, but  every  thing  was  neat  and  clean.  There 
lay  poor  little  Brains,  with  a bright  flush  burn- 
ing on  her  checks,  her  eyes  glittering,  and  her 
poor  little  body  shaken  by  a paroxysm  of  cough- 
ing. As  soon  as  she  could  speak  she  put  out 
her  hand. 

“ Thank  you,  Miss  Macgregor ; it  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  come.  I didn’t  mean  to  give  up 
this  way,  and  disappoint  you.  And  I suppose 
you  will  have  to  get  some  one  else.  I thought 
first  that  perhaps  Body  could  do  my  work  for  a 
week  or  two,  until  I got  better ; but  I don’t  sup- 
pose she’d  answer.” 

“ No,  I fear  she  wouldn’t ; and  besides,  while 
you  are  ill  your  mother  will  need  her  at  home. 
But  I’ll  keep  the  place  for  you.  I shall  have  to 
get  some  one  else,  to  be  sure,  but  I’ll  get  them 
with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to  come 
back  just  os  soon  ns  you  are  able,  and  they 
must  be  ready  to  give  up  to  you  at  any  time.” 

“Oh,  how  good,  how  good  you  are!”  the  poor 
little  morsel  cried,  with  kindling  eyes.  “ I wns 
so  afraid  I should  lose  my  place  that  it  was 
worse  than  the  sickness.” 

Her  gratitude  touched  me  profoundly,  for  it 
seemed  to  me,  even  then,  that  she  would  never 
get  any  better ; and  it  was  so  hard  to  think  of 
that  poor  little  patient  life  going  out  so  early, 
quenched  in  its  dawn. 

It  brought  on  her  cough  to  talk,  so  I did  not 
stay  with  her  long.  In  the  way  out  I said  to 
her  mother, 

“ Do  not  be  troubled  by  any  fear  of  want.  I 
shall  pay  Susy  her  wages  just  the  same  as  if  she 
were  well.  I can  well  afford  it,  for  I am  pros- 
pering in  my  business,  and  if  she  wants  any 
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thing  that  you  can  not  get  her  you  must  let  me 
know.” 

As  I went  out  of  the  house  I caught  a faint 
red  glow  of  the  March  sunset,  shooting  up  high 
enough  to  show  a glimpse  of  its  splendor  even 
to  the  dwellers  in  brick  walls.  Would  little 
Brains  see  many  more  days  decline  ? I longed 
to  take  her  away  into  the  country,  and  give  her, 
before  she  died,  one  glimpse  of  wide-stretching 
fields,  of  sunsets,  and  sunrisings.  But  it  waB 
too  late.  She  was  not  well  enough  to  be  moved, 
and  if  she  should  never  get  any  better  she  would 
see  a light  before  long  such  as  no  sun  ever 
kindled,  breathe  airs  of  healing,  smell  flowers 
that  grow  not  on  any  earthly  soil.  Her  “coun- 
try” would  be  brighter  than  any  of  her  dreams 
— the  land  that  lies  “ very  far  off.” 

The  next  day  I went  to  sec  her  again.  I had 
not  thought  of  going  so  soon,  but  a spell  seemed 
to  draw  me.  It  was  reward  enough  to  see  her 
poor  little  face  brighten,  and  her  eyes  grow 
eager  with  welcome  when  I went  in.  But  she 
was  no  better.  She  never  would  be,  I thought. 
I asked  her  mother  what  the  doctor  said,  and 
she  answered  me,  with  a burst  of  sobbing, 

“I  don’t  think  he  has  much  hope  of  her. 
He  says  her  lungs  are  very  much  inflamed.  He 
thinks  it  might  have  been  better  if  she  had  staid 
at  homo  when  she  first  got  her  cold,  but  I 
couldn’t  keep  her.  She  was  such  an  ambitious 
child.  Oh,  ma’am,  if  God  takes  her  how  shall 
I bear  it?  Since  her  father  left  me,  little  as 
she  is,  she’s  been  what  I depended  on.” 

I could  well  understand  it.  The  girl  had  one 
of  those  natures  on  which  weaker  ones  rest  in- 
stinctively. She  was  thoroughly  reliable,  with 
a courage,  a patient  hope,  a quiet  strength,  ut- 
terly out  of  proportion  to  her  tiny  frame.  I 
could  not  say  any  thing  to  console  her  poor  mo- 
ther, for  I knew  too  well  what  she  was  losing, 
and  it  seems  so  idle  to  talk  about  heavenly  con- 
solations to  ears  deaf  with  misery.  The  soul  is 
so  seldom  ready  to  accept  them  until  after  the 
blow  has  fallen,  and  God  himself  speaks  to  the 
stricken  one  through  the  darkness  of  desolation. 
I could  only  say, 

“ We  need  not  quite  give  up  hope  yet,  and 
we  ought  to  think  of  her  now-— of  making  her  as 
comfortable  as  we  can.” 

Then  I went  out  again  into  the  March  twi- 
light. 

Every  night  after  that  found  me  at  Pleasant 
Street.  I could  not  stay  away.  Besides  all 
my  interest  in  her  an  unaccountable  impression 
took  possession  of  me  that  she  was  in  some  wise 
associated  with  my  own  fate.  I was  going,  so 
it  seemed  to  me,  straight  toward  my  destiny — a 
destiny  in  some  dim,  undreamed  of  way  con- 
nected with  “ Brains”  and  her  little  room. 

I have  said  that  from  the  first  I had  not  much 
hope  of  her.  My  hope  lessened  every  day. 
She  would  never  come  back  to  the  place  I had 
engaged  another  to  fill  till  she  got  well.  I 
should  never  watch  again  her  tidy  little  ways, 
or  be  amused  at  her  quaint  womanliness.  I 
had  not  thought  it  was  in  me  to  care  for  her  so 


much,  but  my  heart  grew  heavy  as  I saw  her 
fading  away.  She  suffered  terribly  with  her 
racking  cough,  and  the  constant  wearing  pain 
in  her  side  and  chest ; but  she  did  not  lose  her 
bright  cheerfulness.  For  a long  time,  too,  she 
continued  to  make  light  of  her  illness,  and  tell 
mo  that  in  a little  while  she  should  be  back 
doing  my  errands  as  of  old. 

The  first  time  she  said  any  thing  else  was  one 
April  night.  I went  to  her  a little  later  than 
usual,  and  found  the  doctor  with  her.  I had 
never  seen  him  before,  this  Dr.  John  Sargent. 

His  name  seemed  somehow  strangely  familiar, 
though  I could  not  recall  at  the  moment  where 
I had  heard  it.  He  was  bending  over  poor  lit- 
tle Brains  when  I went  in,  but  he  raised  his 
head  and  met  my  eyes  with  his  own,  so  kind,  so 
pitiful,  so  serious,  that  I felt  drawn  toward  him 
at  once.  The  child  put  out  her  hand. 

“ You’ll  have  to  keep  her,  Miss  Macgregor,” 
she  said,  with  a sad  smile. 

I did  not  think  at  first  who  she  meant,  and  I 
asked  her. 

“The  girl  that  took  my  place,  you  know. 

I’ve  been  asking  Dr.  Sargent,  and  he  doesn’t 
think  I’ll  ever  be  able  to  go  back  any  more.” 

She  was  so  calm  that  for  very  shame  I tried 
to  be  calm  also,  but  the  tears  would  come,  and 
I went  out  into  the  next  room  without  speak- 
ing. Soon  Dr.  Sargent  joined  me. 

“It  is  very  sad,”  he  said.  “I  have  seldom 
been  so  much  interested  in  a case.  Such  a 
bright,  patient  little  thing  as  she  is,  and  so  won- 
derfully womanly ! She  asked  me  herself,  to- 
night, if  there  was  any  hope,  and  I had  to  tell 
her.  You  see  how  she  bears  it.” 

After  he  had  gone  I went  back  to  little  Susy. 

I had  brought  her  a bunch  of  violets,  which  I 
saw  in  a shop  window  as  I came  along,  and  her 
very  pleasure  in  them  made  my  heart  ache. 

How  she  loved  all  beautiful  things ! How  much 
she  was  capable  of  enjoying,  and  how  little  she 
had  had  to  enjoy  in  this  world,  poor  child! 

And  now  she  was  going ! 

I think  she  guessed  my  thought,  for  she  touched 
my  hand  with  a timid,  caressing  motion,  and 
said,  very  softly, 

“There  will  be  brighter  flowers  there,  Miss 
Macgregor.  It  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive,  you  know.  It  is  well  for 
me  i only  it  will  be  so  hard  for  mother  and  Jane. 

But  their  Father  will  take  care  of  them.  You 
know  what  it  says  about  the  widow  and  the  fa- 
therless.” 

How  unconsciously  she  reproved  my  lack  of 
faith ! I bent  over  hcr^  and  pressed  my  lips  to 
the  littlo^pieek  where  the  hectic  burned.  How 
many  times  I had  doubted  God,  and  what  faith 
she  had ! She  seemed  to  infuse  into  my  soul 
new  strength.  As  I went  through  the  other 
room  to  go  home  I found  Mrs.  Mory  crying  very 
stilly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  her  sick  child,  In  a 
quiet,  dreary  way,  inexpressibly  pitiful.  Poor 
Body  was  kneeling  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
mother’s  lap,  fairly  shaken  by  the  violence  of  her 
suppressed  sobbing.  I only  said,  as  I went  hv. 
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“ Don’t  grieve  her  by  weeping.  She  has  been 
telling  me  that  God  will  take  care  of  yon.” 

When  I reached  home  I sat  down  and  tried 
to  think  what  I had  known  before  about  Dr. 
Sargent.  It  carried  me  back  to  Horace  Weir. 
John  Sargent  was  his  friend,  I remembered — a 
classmate,  and  the  fidus  Achates  of  his  early  man- 
hood. Did  they  occupy  such  a relation  still,  I 
wondered.  Would  I be  mentioned  between 
them  ? But  no,  Dr.  Sargent  knew  of  me  only 
as  Miss  Macgregor,  the  fashionable  dres9-maker 
for  whom  little  Brains  had  worked.  He  would 
never  associate  me  with  Helen  Bryce,  even  if 
Weir  had  once  made  that  name  familiar  to  him. 
What  was  .there  to  arouse  such  tumult  of  hope 
and  memory  in  my  heart  ? I remembered  lit- 
tle Susy,  and  the  world  where  she  was  going, 
and  tried  to  grow  calm. 

For  a fortnight  after  that  she  failed  fast.  Of 
course  I went  to  see  her  every  day,  and  it  car- 
ried me  strangely  near  to  the  eternal  world 
whither  her  footsteps  tended.  You  can  not 
think  what  a change  it  seemed  to  come  back  to 
the  thoroughly  earthly  atmosphere  of  my  fash- 
ionable establishment — to  see  the  bright-hued 
silks,  and  laces  white  and  dainty  as  hoar-frost 
— to  hear  the  perpetual  talk  about  what  was 
stylish  and  what  was  becoming,  and  be  compli- 
mented about  my  invention,  my  charming  taste. 
It  was  like  turning  back  to  earth  from  the  gate 
of  Heaven. 

At  length  there  came  a day — it  was  toward 
the  last  of  April — when  I went  earlier  than  usu- 
al to  see  little  Brains.  She  had  been  so  weak 
the  day  before  that  I felt  anxious.  I carried 
her  the  first  May  flowers  I had  seen.  The  lit- 
tle creature  had  a sort  of  passionate  fondness  for 
flowers  not  unusual  in  such  an  organization. 
She  loved  and  cherished  them  as  if  they  were 
of  her  own  kindred. 

When  I went  in  I saw  Dr.  Sargent  was  in 
the  room,  and  with  him,  his  back  toward  the 
door,  another  gentleman.  The  Doctor  heard 
my  footsteps  and  came  out. 

“A  friend  of  mine  is  there,”  he  said;  “Dr. 
Weir,  from  New  York.  He  came  on  to  visit 
mo,  and  I brought  him  to  see  the  child.  There 
is  no  hope,  of  course ; but  he  might  think  of 
something  to  relieve  her  that  I did  not.1’ 

I felt  my  face  turning  crimson  under  his 
searching  glance.  But  neither  he  nor  I made 
any  comment.  As  soon  os  I felt  sufficiently 
mistress  of  myself  I went  into  the  room.  Calm- 
ness stole  like  balm  over  my  spirit  as  I crossed 
its  threshold.  I felt  as  if  I were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  waiting  angels.  I met  Horace  Weir’s 
eyes,  but  I scarcely  knew  it  as  I went  up  to 
Susy,  and  saw  the  strange,  seraphic  light  which 
made  her  little  wan  face  seem  as  the  face  of  an 
angel.  I gave  her  the  flowers,  and  she  took  them 
and  my  hand  together  into  her  clinging  hold. 

“ Dear,  kind  Miss  Macgregor,”  she  said,  fond- 
ly; “you  won’t  have  to  bring  me  any  more 
flowers.  I am  going  where  they  blow  all  the 
time.  What  should  I have  done  without  you  ? 
How  thankful  I am  that  I went  to  your  shop !” 
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“ But  if  you  hadn’t  come  there,  perhaps  you 
would  have  lived,”  I said,  as  well  as  I could 
for  the  sobs  which  were  choking  me.  She 
thought  a moment,  then  she  shook  her  head. 

“No,  I should  not  have  outlived  God’s  time; 
and  you  have  made  me  so  much  happier.  If  I 
can  pray  for  any  thing  after  I die,  I shall  ask 
Him,  when  I get  to  his  feet,  to  bless  you  for 
evermore.  Can  you  stay  with  me  a little 
while  ?” 

I took  off  my  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  sat 
down  at  her  bedside.  Dr.  Sargent  came  up  to 
bid  her  good-night. 

“I  must  go  now,”  he  said,  “but  I will  come 
very  early  in  the  morning.  Will  you  stay  a 
while,  Weir,  in  case  any  thing  should  be  want- 
ed?” 

“Certainly,”  answered  a voice,  every  tone  of 
which  I knew  well. 

Little  Brains  looked  up  with  such  a bright 
smile — 

“How  kind  every  one  is,”  she  said.  “ How 
kind  youlve  always  been,  Dr.  Sargent.  Good- 
by!” 

Moved  by  some  sudden  impulse  of  tenderness, 
Dr.  Sargent  bent  over  and  kissed  the  little  wist- 
ful face  of  the  child  he  had  tended  so  long  and 
patiently.  Next  time  he  sees  her  it  will  be  after 
he  too  has  gone  over  the  river.  He  will  not  be 
sorry  then  that  he  “ did  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,”  Christ’s  little  ones.* 

Weir  sat  down  in  the  outer  room.  I staid 
by  Susy.  Her  mother  came  in  and  out  rest- 
lessly, with  white  face,  and  eyes  full  of  anguish 
and  longing.  Body  had  cried  herself  into  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  and  she  sat  on  the  floor, 
her  head  in  a chair,  sleeping  heavily.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  the  glimpse  I had  that  night  into  the 
heart  of  that  dying  child  ? Holding  that  little 
hand,  looking  into  those  eyes  so  full  of  mean- 
ing, and  so  soon  to  close  forever,  I drew  nearer 
than  I ever  had  before  to  the  mysteries  of  death 
and  of  life.  It  was  midnight,  I think,  when  a 
sudden  light  illumined  all  her  face,  and  as  if  in 
answer  to  a call  we  did  not  hear  she  said, 

“ I am  ready.” 

Her  mother  clung  to  her  in  a passion  of  tears 
and  prayers.  Her  sister,  wide  awake  now,  was 
sobbing  at  her  side.  She  kissed  them  both 
fondly. 

“God  loves  you,”  she  said. 

Then  she  looked  at  me  with  wistful  eyes.  I 
bent  down  and  kissed  her,  my  tears  falling  fast 
on  her  white  face. 

“ God  loves  you,  too,”  she  said  ; and  then,  a 
moment  after,  she  spoke  again,  as  if  that  voice 
we  could  not  hear  were  once  more  calling: 

“All  ready.” 

Then  she  turned  her  face,  with  that  last^mile 
on  it,  to  the  wall,  and  went  home. 

An  hour  afterward  she  lay,  as  we  had  robed 
her,  in  white  garments,  with  shut  eyes,  and  a 
look  so  calm  and  sweet  upon  her  face  you  would 
have  thought  her  sleeping.  I had  to  go  then. 
I knew  my  mother  was  waiting  for  me  anx- 
iously. 
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‘‘May  God  comfort  you,”  I said,  going  up  to 
Mrs.  Mory  to  bid  her  good-night.  She  did  not 
turn  her  eyes  away  from  the  dead  face  on  the 
pillows. 

“Yes,”  she  answered  dreamily,  “she  said 
God  loved  us.” 

As  I went  down  the  stairs  Weir  followed  me. 
When  we  were  in  the  street  he  drew  my  hand 
through  his  arm,  and  spoke  to  me  for  the  first 
time. 

“ Helen,  that  dead  child  has  given  ns  to  each 
other.  But  for  her  should  I ever  have  found 
you  ? Sargent  knew  how  vain  all  my  inquiries 
for  you,  since  I came  back,  had  been.  He  had 
9een  a photograph  of  you  which  I carried — per- 
haps you  have  forgotten  it — across  the  sea  with 
me.  He  felt  pretty  sure  that  he  recognized  you 
from  it  the  first  time  he  saw  you ; and  he  knew, 
besides,  that  Macgregor  was  your  middle  name. 
So  last  week  he  wrote  to  me,  and  I came  on  to 
find  you  out.” 

We  buried  poor  little  Brains,  two  days  after 
that,  in  the  cemetery  at  Forest  Hills,  under  the 
shadow  of  a great  rock.  You  will  see  her  tomb- 
stone if  you  go  there — a*  little  white  cross,  on 
which  there  is  no  word  save  “ Susy.” 

We  left  her  there  on  the  last  day  of  April, 
under  a sunshine  bright  as  J unc.  We  put  white 
flowers  round  the  little  white  face,  and  into  the 
hands  that  would  never  be  tired  any  more.  And 
on  the  sod  piled  above  her  grave  we  left  sweet 
blossoms  to  lie  there  and  give  forth  their  sweet- 
ness, and  then  die  as  she  had  died. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  before  I gave  up  my 
business  to  a successor  and  married  Dr.  Weir. 
We  have  been  together  for  more  than  a year,  en- 
joying a happiness  that  sometimes  seems  to  me 
too  blessed  to  last.  But  we  try  to  sanctify  it  by 
making  ourselves  ministers  of  God’s  bounty  to 
His  children.  What  we  do  for  Mrs.  Mory  and 
Jane  is  no  charity,  for  we  consider  them  a be- 
quest from  little  Brains,  at  whose  bedside  we 
found  each  other  anew. 


HUGH  MILLER  AND  GEOLOGY. 

THE  latest  born  and  not  the  least  interesting 
among  the  natural  sciences  is  Geology.  It 
belongs  to  the  present  century,  almost  to  the 
present  generation.  When  the  first  develop- 
ments in  this  science  were  made  public  the 
believers  in  Revelation  experienced  no  small 
alarm ; even  the  defenders  of  the  Faith,  regard- 
ing the  stranger  as  an  invention  of  the  enemy, 
cautiously  advised  the  avoidance  of  so  novel  and 
dangerous  a study.  But  truth,  though  slow  in 
its  first  movements,  and  opposed  by  preconceived 
opinions,  never  fails  in  the  end  to  triumph  over 
prejudice.  Religious  toleration  and  the  advances 
made  in  political  economy  are  marked  evidences 
of  the  moral  power  of  truth,  and  that  its  progress 
admits  of  no  reflux. 

Among  the  first  who  successfully  defended 
the  harmony  between  Geology  and  Sacred  His- 
tory was  Buckland,  of  Oxford.  “ No  reasona- 
ble man  can  doubt,”  says  the  Doctor,  “that  all 


the  phenomena  of  the  natural  worl  jd  derive  their 
origin  from  God ; and  no  one  who' ^believes  the 
Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God  has  caU*se  to  fear 
any  discrepancy  between  this,  His  word,'yand  the 
results  of  any  discoveries  respecting  the  \nature 
of  His  works.”  Other  writers  have  maintained 
the  same  argument.  To  the  lamented  Hugh 
Miller,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
demonstrated  beyond  a perad venture  that  the 
history  of  the  world,  written  by  the  hand  of  God 
on  the  rocks  and  in  the  everlasting  hills,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  inspired  narrative  of 
the  servant  of  the  Lord.  Chalmers  and  Pye 
Smith  exhibit  the  Creation  recorded  in  Genesis 
as  an  event  which  took  place  about  six  thou- 
sand years  ago;  both  describe  it  as  begun  and 
completed  in  six  natural  days ; and  both  repre- 
sent it  as  cut  off  from  a previously  existing  cre- 
ation by  a chaotic  period  of  death  and  darkness. 
That  is,  the  creation  of  matter  took  place  “in 
the  beginning,”  long  antecedent  to  the  six  days 
of  labor.  This  view  is  generally  founded  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  is 
>an  introduction  to  the  Bible.  Late  develop- 
ments, however,  in  Hebrew  scholarship  render 
it  probable  that  Moses,  in  writing  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  was  assisted  by  archaic  records,  oral 
or  written,*  which  accounts  for  there  being  two 
histories  of  Creation  and  two  of  the  Flood.  The 
arrangement  of  the  first  verse,  therefore,  can 
not  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  the  position,  while 
geological  investigations  prove  that  from  the  be- 
ginning until  the  creation  of  man  there  was  a 
regular  sytematic  progress  in  the  formation  of 
the  globe.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a chaotic 
period,  and  no  such  theory  is  suited  to  the  “pres- 
ent state  of  geological  knowledge.” 

The  word  “yom,”  translated  “day,”  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  may  with  propriety  be 
rendered  period  of  time , and  does  convey  that 
idea  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter. 
It  may  be  safely  assumed,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  of  geology,  that  the  days  of 
creation  were  periods  of  great  duration.  Of 
three  of  these  periods,  viz.:  (1.)  when  “light 
was ;”  (2.)  when'  the  firmament  was  made ; (4.) 
when  the  heavenly  bodies  appeared,  of  course 
no  record  is  found  in  the  rocks.  For  the  other 
three,  viz.:  (3.)  the  period  of  plants;  (5.)  the 
period  of  amphibia ; (G.)  the  period  of  mammalia, 
Hugh  Miller  has  accounted  in  a manner  not 
less  satisfactory  to  reason  than  to  Revelation. 
And  of  the  whole  six  he  has  given  a panoramic 
view  in  the  “Vision  of  Creation,”  as  it  appear- 
ed to  Moses  in  the  “open  vision,”  in  language 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  sublimity  in  the 
pages  of  science.  Jeremy  Taylor  has  been  aptly 
styled  the  Shakspeare  of  theology;  Hugh  Miller, 
with  equal  truth,  might  be  called  the  Milton  of 
science.  “ He  did  for  geology  what  Burns  had 
done  for  the  songs  of  Scotland.”  He  was  in- 
deed, as  his  beautiful  motto  declares,  “ in  league 
with  the  stones  of  the  field”  for  the  cause  of 
truth.  Upon  the  basis  of  it  Revelation  and  sci- 
ence are  reconciled ; and,  as  prophesied  by  Buck- 
* Rawlinson'a  Evidences,  chapter  ii. 
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land,  “geology  and  religion  are  found  potent 
and  consistent  auxiliaries,  exalting  our  convic- 
tion of  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator.” 

The  last  and  the  finest  work  which  Hugh  Mil- 
ler produced  is  the  “Testimony  of  the  Rocks.” 
Hardly  had  his  pen  traced  the  concluding  lines 
of  that  noble  effort  of  genius — the  much-loved 
and  crowning  labor  of  his  life,  upon  which  he  had 
“ put  out  all  his  strength,”  and  worked  with  the 
“ topmost  pitch  of  intensity” — when  the  over- 
wrought brain  gave  out. 

Years  have  passed  away  since  the  event  to 
which  we  have  alluded  cast  a gloom  over  the 
scientific  world.  The  memory,  however,  of 
Hugh  Miller’s  death  is  still  fresh,  and  there  is 
no  need  that  we  should  enlarge  upon  so  sad  a 
theme.  Our  purpose  is,  aided  by  the  “Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks”  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, to  give  our  readers  a sketch  of  the 
science  to  which  Miller  devoted  his  best  ener- 
gies, and  which  he  so  nobly  adorned. 

Geology  is  divided  into  two  departments — 
Systematic  and  Descriptive.  The  former  treats 
upon  the  structure  of  the  earth — how  it 
44 rose  out  of  chaos 

the  latter,  of  the  details  of  that  structure,  mani- 
fested in  the  kind,  character,  and  position  of 
the  constituent  matter ; also  of  organic  remains. 

At  the  beginning  the  earth  was  composed  of 
a burning,  molten  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a 
dense  atmosphere  of  great  extent,  saturated 
with  vapor  and  gas.  As  the  heat  from  the  nu- 
cleus was  radiated  into  space,  and  the  surface 
cooled,  the  mgperals  which  are  fused  with  most 
difficulty — such  as  alumina,  silica,  and  mica — 
formed  a crust,  which  gradually  increased  in 
thickness,  and  separated  the  atmosphere  from 
the  burning  mass.  The  vapor  contained  in  the 
latter  became  condensed,  and  the  globe  was 
encircled  by  a hot  sea  of  moderate  depth,  hold- 
ing in  solution  immense  quantities  of  minerals 
and  chemical  elements.  These  were  slowly  de- 
posited as  the  heat  diminished?  From  time  to 
time  the  crust  would  give  awiy  in  places,  when 
whole  oceans  of  water  would  be  precipitated  into 
the  molten  nucleus,  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  steam  generated,  the  expansive  force  of  which 
would  burst  through  the  encircling  barrier,  car- 
rying up  floods  of  liquid  rock  to  overflow  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  when  dissolved  by  the 
water  to  be  deposited  again  in  various  strata. 
By  these  operations,  in  process  of  time  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  became  greatly  altered.  Con- 
tinents were  upheaved  by  internal  convulsions, 
and  the  waters  collected  into  the  valleys  formed 
lakes  and  seas.  It  was  a long  time,  however, 
before  the  earth  attained  a definite  arrange- 
ment. Ages  passed  away  ere  it  was  fit  for 
plants  and  animals,  and  ages  still  before  it  was 
suited  for  the  habitation  of  man.  Repeated 
del  ages,  violent  earthquakes,  varied  its  aspect 
and  sometimes  almost  reduced  it  to  chaos.  The 
birth  of  a world  is  not  in  a day.  What  scenes 
the  earth  must  have  passed  through  can  with 
difficulty  be  imagined,  or  in  what  grand  and 


varied  forms  nature  must  have  exhibited  itself. 
At  last  the' work  was  finished.  The  lofty  mount- 
ains and  the  low  savannas  assumed  the  relative 
positions  marked  out  for  them,  and  the  rivers 
returned  to  the  seas  whence  they  came.  The 
internal  fires  were  restrained,  and  only  by  vol- 
canic eruptions  at  intervals  gave  notice  of  their 
existence. 

Such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  earth  was 
formed  and  adapted  for  the  abode  of  man.  No 
material  changes  have  taken  place  in  its  form 
or  surface  since  he  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
That  the  centre  is  still  in  a state  of  ignition  is 
proven  by  the  experiments  made  in  the  Artesian 
wells  near  Paris  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  at  about  sixty  feet  beneath  the 
surface  the  temperature  is  unvaried  by  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  that  beyond  that 
point  the  heat  increases  at  an  average  of  one 
degree  for  fifty-four  feet ; so  that  at  a depth  of 
twenty-one  miles  the  hardest  rocks  would  be  in 
a state  of  fusion.  The  surface,  however,  is  un- 
influenced by  the  action  of  the  internal  fires, 
except  in  cases  of  earthquake  or  volcanic  erup- 
tion. The  heat  which  the  earth  now  receives, 
and  which  renders  it  habitable,  proceeds  from 
the  sun  and  the  stars — the  latter  contributing 
no  small  amount. 

The  details  of  the  general  creation  thus  con- 
cisely described,  form  the  second  department, 
or  Descriptive  Geology. 

This  branch  of  the  science  is  arranged  in  two 
divisions,  viz.,  the  Plutonic  or  Igneous  formation, 
which  is  abnormal,  and  had  its  origin  through 
fire ; and  the  Aqueous  formation,  wfhich  is  nor- 
mal or  stratified,  and  resulted  from  the  action 
of  water. 

The  first  of  these  formations  is  composed  of 
those  portions  of  the  molten  mass  which  were 
upheaved  by  the  convulsions  of  nature,  and  re- 
mained in  that  state  unchanged  by  the  influ- 
ence of  water.  They  are  known  as  massive 
rocks,  and  are  always  unstratified,  destitute  of 
fossils,  and  more  uniform  in  their  character  than 
the  rocks  of  the  aqueous  formation. 

Sometimes  veins  of  metal  are  found  to  have 
been  protruded  through  them  when  the  mass 
was  in  a partially  fused  state,  and  drnsic  cavi- 
ties, or  geodes— cavities  in  the  rock  lined  with 
crystals — exhibit  themselves.  The  massive  rocks 
are  distinct  in  their  entire  formation ; no  other 
rocks  are  ever  found  under  them,  except  in  a 
few  coses,  where  the  Plutonic  rock  evidently 
overflowed  the  aqueous  strata.  Great  boulders 
are  now  and  then  discovered  in  parts  of  the 
world  where  geologists  affirm  there  is  nothing 
that  resembles  them  in  character.  Deluges, 
which  frequently  passed  over  the  earth,  un- 
doubtedly brought  these  fragments  of  massive 
rock  from  their  distant  homes.  Evidences  now 
exist  of  boulders  having  been  transported  from 
the  northern  regions  by  the  icebergs  which  an- 
nually leave  the  shores  of  Greenland. 

Five  groups  compose  the  Plutonic  rocks : viz., 
the  granite  and  its  varieties;  the  greenstone, 
sometimes  called  the  trap  formation,  including 
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serpentine;  the  porphyry,  the*basalt,  and  the 
volcanic  rock,  or  lava  and  scoria.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  character  of  these  rocks  would  in- 
volve the  science  of  mineralogy.  Most  of  them 
are  compound — quartz,  mica,  and  feldspar  be- 
ing the  principal  constituents.  Other  elements, 
however,  enter  into  some  of  them,  and  they  all 
differ  in  various  respects.  No  rocks  equal  them 
for  hardness  and  durability;  and  the  soil  de- 
rived from  their  disintegration  is  generally  ex- 
cellent for  agricultural  purposes.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  volcanoes,  where  the  lava  has  com- 
bined with  the  soil,  often  exhibits  a most  lux- 
uriant vegetation.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Ve- 
suvius the  land  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces the  vine  from  which  is  made  the  Lachry- 
mse  Christi,  the  celebrated  Italian  wine,  which 
some  suppose  to  be  similar  to  the  old  Faler- 
nian  so  much  lauded  by  Horace. 

The  second  division  of  Descriptive  Geology 
contains  the  aqueous  or  stratified  formations. 
They  extend  back  to  the  remotest  period,  and 
are  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  fossil  re- 
mains of  organic  life  which  record  the  phys- 
ical progress  of  the  world  through  unnum- 
bered ages.  “Geologists  agree,”  says  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, “ that  the  vast  geological  scale  naturally 
divides  into  three  great  parts.  The  master  di- 
visions, in  each  of  which  we  find  a type  of  life 
so  unlike  that  of  the  others,  that  even  the  un- 
practiced eye  can  detect  the  difference,  are  sim- 
ply three — the  Paleozoic,  or  oldest  fossiliferous 
division;  the  secondary  (Mesozoic),  or  middle 
fossiliferous  division ; the  tertiary  (Kainozoic), 
or  latest  fossiliferous  division.”  These  divisions 
comprehend  five  classes,  which  are  again  subdi- 
vided into  formations  and  groups. 

The  first  class  comprises  the  primitive  rocks. 
Resulting  from  the  combined  action  of  fire  and 
water,  at  the  time  the  crust  of  the  earth  was 
formed,  they  are  also  termed  metamorphic,  or 
altered  rocks.  They  include  the  different  varie- 
ties of  slate,  gneiss,  and  primitive  limestone,  and, 
widely  distributed,  they  often  form  part  of  many 
mountain  ranges.  Slate,  the  first  of  these,  com- 
posed the  earliest  shell  of  the  earth,  and  under- 
lies, frequently  at  a great  depth,  all  the  aqueous 
formations.  Massive  rocks  often  pierce  through 
it,  and  exhibit  veins  of  ore,  which — especially  in 
Scotland — are  mined  to  advantage.  It  is  of 
various  qualities,  evincing  the  action  of  heat 
and  water  in  its  formation.  Where  the  former 
prevailed  the  fossils  are  almost  entirely  obliter- 
ated. In  some  cases,  the  slate  being  crystal- 
line, there  are  none. 

Gneiss,  an  arbitrary  name  given  by  miners, 
differs  from  granite  only  in  being  stratified. 
No  doubt  it  was  granite  originally,  thrown  up 
from  the  centre  of  the  globe  and  disintegrated 
by  water,  when  it  became  gradually  deposited 
in  strata  upon  the  slate. 

The  last  of  these  rocks  is  limestone,  the  finest 
specimen  of  which  is  found  in  the  quanries  of 
Paros  and  Pentelicus,  whence  the  ancients  de- 
rived the  pure  statuary  marble,  in  which  the 
genius  of  Greek  art  has  been  so  nobly  perpetu- 


ated. Of  this  stone  were  made  the  Apollo  and 
the  Hercules  of  the  Vatican,  works  so  “express 
and  admirable”  that  the  pen  of  Winckelmann 
can  alone  interpret  them.  . Out  of  this  stone 
also  was  carved  the  Laoccxm,  which  Lessing  has 
so  inimitably  described.  And  in  this  stone 

u stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world,** 

the  Venus  de  Medicis,  rich  with 

“The  mingled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece.** 

The  second  class,  containing  the  Transition 
rocks,  is  subdivided  into  two  groups,  the  Silu- 
rian and  the  Carboniferous.  The  former,  so 
called  from  its  prevalence  in  Wales — Siluria  be- 
ing the  ancient  name  of  that  country — possesses 
only  graywacke,  a fine  sandstone,  associated 
with  lime  and  magnesia.  The  Silurian  abounds 
in  fossils,  principally  polypi,  which  form  the 
coral  reefs,  trilobites,  and  other  small  shells.  A 
few  fishes  and  some  plants  are  also  found  in  this 
group ; but  its  peculiar  treasure  is  the  trilobite. 

The  other  group,  the  carboniferous  or  coal 
formation,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the 
geological  scale,  and  the  one  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  present  interests  of  man. 
Its  first  member  is  the  Devonian  or  old  red 
sandstone,  from  the  examination  of  which  Mr. 
Miller  derived  a distinguished  name,  and  the 
science  of  geology  an  equivalent  advantage. 
This  stone,  a coarse  conglomerate,  made  up  of 
the  fragments  of  older  rocks,  bound  together  by 
silica  or  sand,  is  of  a red  color  and  attains  the 
thickness  of  three  thousand  feet,  and  sometimes 
constitutes  mountains  of  itself,  as  the  llartz  in 
Germany.  It  overlies  the  graywacke  and  sus- 
tains the  coal.  Fossil  fish  and  stalls  are  abund- 
ant  in  it,  but  few  plants  appear.  Next  follows 
the  coal.  “What  distinguished  this  period,” 
says  Miller,  “ was  its  gorgeous  flora.  It  was 
emphatically  the  period  of  plants — of  herbs  yield- 
ing seed  after  their  kind.  The  youth  of  the 
earth  was  peculiarly  an  umbrageous  youth,  a 
youth  of  dark  and  tangled  forests,  of  stately 
araucarians  and  tall  tree  ferns.”  It  has  been 
determined  that? forests  of  the  greatest  density 
must  have  existe#  in  the  large  basins  in  which 
the  coal  is  principally  found.  These  forests, 
overthrown  by  some  fearful  convulsion,  were 
calcined  under  enormous  pressure.  Hence  the 
coal  is  of  various  qualities,  according  to  the 
amount  of  heat  and  pressure  to  which  it  was 
subjected.  Entire  calcination  produced  anthra- 
cite, or  nearly  pure  carbon,  the  gas  being  mostly 
consumed ; partial  calcination,  bituminous  coal, 
the  hydrogen  gas  being  retained imperfect  cal- 
cination, the  brown  coal.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  microscopic  examinations  of  the  car- 
bonized ferns  show  that  they  were  not  influenced 
by  a variety  of  seasons,  but  grew  with  an  un- 
checked growth.  In  connection  with  this  point 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  now  in  the 
third  day,  the  period  which  preceded  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A dense  vapor 
then  surrounded  the  earth  and  intercepted  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  heat  therefore  which 
stimulated  vegetation  was  radiated  through  the 
crust  of  the  earth  from  the  internal  fires,  and  as 
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it  was  continuous  in  its  action,  so  vegetation 
was  continuous  in  its  growth. 

Among  the  coal,  especially  the  brown  variety, 
vestiges  of  plants  and  leaves  are  discovered. 
Whole  trees  even  may  be  seen  in  various  states 
of  carbonization,  and  in  many  different  shapes, 
evincing  the  numerous  and  singular  actions  they 
must  have  undergone. 

The  beds  of  coal,  which  sometimes  lie  quite 
deep,  and  in  some  places  crop  out,  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  one  to  forty  feet,  and  are  mingled 
with  mountain  limestone,  coal-sandstone,  and 
clay.  The  coal  measures,  as  they  are  called, 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Russia  has 
very  little  coal,  and  that  iaof  an  inferior  quality ; 
England  possesses  a great  quantity,  mostly  bitu- 
minous, however;  while  in  North  America  the 
coal  measures  extend  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Van- 
couver’s Island,  comprehending  all  descriptions, 
from  the  inflammable  cannel  to  the  hardest  Le- 
high. The  mountain  limestone  which  accom- 
panies the  coal  often  contains  iron  ore  of  great 
value.  In  smelting  the  latter  this  stone  is  used 
to  form  a flux,  and  also  to  crust  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  metal  with  schlag  to  preserve  it  from 
the  oxydizing  effect  of  the  atmosphere.  Organic 
remains  are  numerous  in  this  stratum,  especially 
fish.  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
very  high  organization,  and  were  perhaps  allied 
to  amphibia;  they  have  no  representatives  in 
the  present  age.  Fossil  trees  and  plants  are 
likewise  found  in  a great  variety,  and  to  a great 
extent,  and  afford  the  ancient  botanist  no  small 
pleasure.  The  latter  know  nearly  as  much 
about  extinct  plants  and  trees  as  their  brethren 
do  of  those  now  existent.  By  the  aid  of  the 
microscope #they  are  enabled  to  divide  them  up 
according  to  their  respective  groups,  classes,  or- 
ders, genera,  and  species,  following  the  artificial 
system  of  Linnaeus,  and  finding  it  as  applicable 
to  fossil  as  to  living  flora.  Coal,  when  carefully 
heated  to  redness  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  will 
exhibit,  under  the  glass,  the  character  of  the 
wood  from  which  it  was  formed.  Leaves,  too, 
have  been  brought  to  light,  and  their  nervation 
and  indentation  as  certainly  proven  as  if  they 
had  left  the  tree  but  yesterday  instead  of  myri- 
ads of  years  “before  Noah  was  a sailor.” 

Much  interest  attaches  to  ancient  botany, 
and  not  a little  curious  are  the  facts  which  its 
study  reveals ; but  we  have  not  space  to  dwell 
upon  it. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  gorgeous  flora  which 
characterized  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
writing.  Its  exuberance  may  be  explained  upon 
the  following  hypothesis,  which  is  doubtless  a 
correct  one.  The  moist  atmosphere  which  then 
surrounded  the  earth  was  probably  surcharged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  deleterious  ele- 
ment necessarily  promoted  an  enormous  vege- 
table growth,  and  was  thus  eliminated  from 
the  atmosphere,  which  gradually  purified  in 
process  of  time  we  know  not  how  soon,  became 
respirable  for  superior  orders  of  animals.  So 
all  things  “ worked  together  for  good.” 

The  Falseozoic  ago  here  terminates — “the 


evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third  day.” 
Destitute  of  animal  life  in  all  the  higher  forms, 
it  was  “emphatically  the  period  of  plants  as 
described  in  the  Mosaic  record,  peculiarly  a pe- 
riod of  herbs  and  trees,  yielding  seed  after  their 
kind.” 

The  first,  second,  and  third  days  referred  to 
in  Genesis,  as  we  understand  them,  have  now 
been  traversed.  As  the  first  two,  however,  do 
not  belong  to  geology,  only  the  last  has  been 
specially  treated.  We  have  reached  the  fourth 
day.  That  is  not  a geologic  day ; but  the  grand 
event  of  that  day,  bearing  as  it  does  so  directly 
and  importantly  upon  all  that  follows,  must  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  Upon  the  fourth  day 
the  dense  atmosphere  became  rarefied,  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  appeared;  the  sun  shone  in 
upon  the  dank  earth  with  its  benign  and  genial 
influences,  causing  all  creation  to  smile.  Pre- 
viously its  operation  could  hardly  have  been 
appreciable.  With  the  sun,  too,  was  intro- 
duced a new  principle — actinism — the  life-giv- 
ing influence  which  belongs  to  the  sun’s  ray, 
and  acts  so  powerfully  in  the  generation  of  both 
plants  and  animals.  Upon  the  sun  also  de- 
pends the  beauty  of  the  world  in  all  that  relates 
to  color.  In  the  Palaeozoic  age,  the  various 
hues  and  tints  which  result  from  the  action  of 
light  and  heat  emanating  from  the  sun  could 
have  had  no  existence;  oil  must  have  been  dun 
and  dreary.  Light  “ was,”  it  is  true — perhaps 
it  was  electric — but  not  the  glorious  light  of 
heaven.  The  operations,  therefore,  of  the  fourth 
day — the  rolling  away  of  the  dense  mist,  the 
lifting  up  of  the  thick  curtain  which  obscured 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  revelation  of  the 
“two  great  lights,”  with  the  consequences  that 
ensued,  are  among  the  grandest  themes  that 
can  be  suggested  for  contemplation.  Indeed, 
the  fourth  day  of  the  Mosaic  record  in  sublim- 
ity yields  to  none  save  the  first. 

We  return  to  our  subject.  Now  commences 
the  fifth  day — the  Mesozoic,  or  middle  fossilif- 
erous  division— comprehending  the  secondary 
rocks.  This  class  is  divided  into  four  forma- 
tions and  as  many  groups. 

The  first  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  designates 
as  the*  Permian,  from  the  name  of  that  part  of 
Russia  where  this  formation  is  most  extensively 
developed.  It  contains  magnesian  limestone, 
or  zechstein,  and  is  less  distributed  than  any 
other  of  the  stratified  rocks.  Germany,  after 
Russia,  exhibits  it  the  most;  and  France  and 
England  ffie  not  without  it.  Its  especial  feat- 
ure is  the  marl-slate,  celebrated  for  the  rich- 
ness of  the  copper  ore  which  it  yields ; also  the 
beds  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum  which  accompany 
it.  Poland  possesses  extensive  mines  of  salt, 
which  seem  to  have  resulted  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  great  seas,  as  sea-shells,  the  claws  of 
crabs,  and  vegetable  impressions  have  been 
found  in  them.  In  England,  near  Liverpool, 
similar  mines  also  exist.  Secondary  limestone 
underlies  both  salt  and  gypsum.  This  is  quite 
apparent  in  the  salt  formation  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  the  Niagara  limestone  ex- 
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tends  through  a large  section  of  the  State.  The 
same  may  be  said  likewise  of  the  salines  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  Matter  have  hardly 
been  worked,  but  are  presumed  to  be  of  great 
value.  Should  the  prognostications  in  regard 
to  the  latter  prove  correct,  they  will  rival  the 
salines  of  New  York,  and  be  a source  of  great 
wealth  to  Michigan.  Virginia  has  salt-mines, 
but  the  salt  which  they  furnish  is  of  an  impure 
character,  and  can  not  compete  with  that  of 
New  York  except  for  the  commonest  uses,  in 
regions  where  the  latter  may  not  readily  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  fossils  of  the  Permian  are  more  abund- 
ant in  quantity  than  variety,  and  do  not  differ 
much  from  those  of  the  carboniferous  group. 

The  second  group,  known  as  the  Trias,  or  new 
red  sandstone,  derives  its  name  from  the  three 
members  of  which  it  is  composed — the  keuper 
sandstone,  the  muschalkalk,  or  shell  lime- 
stone, and  variegated  sandstone.  This  forma- 
tion appears  in  Europe  and  England ; and  in 
the  United  States  extends  from  VermonUto  the 
Carolinas.  It  is  characterized  in  the  former 
countries  by  gypsum  and  rock  salt.  The  Trias 
is  extremely  poor  in  organic  remains  of  all  kinds. 
The  fact  most  interesting  and  worthy  of  record 
is  the  evidence  preserved  in  the  variegated  sand- 
stone of  the  footprints  of  beasts  and  birds.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  especially,  the 
magnitude  and  separation  of  the  tracks  determ- 
ine the  birds  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  large  as  camels.  In  Saxony  footprints  re- 
main of  the  labyrinthodon,  formerly  called  the 
hand-beast,  from  the  character  of  his  marks. 
The  remains  of  one  beautiful  plant  are  also 
found  in  this  stone  well  worthy  of  note — “the 
lily  encrimite ; remarkable  for  the  elegance  and 
symmetry  of  its  form  and  for  its  complicated 
skeleton,  which  consisted  of  not  less  than  twen- 
ty-six thousand  pieces.” 

The  third  group  is  the  Jura,  embracing  the 
oolitic  formation  and  the  lias,  and  obtains  its 
appellation  from  the  mountains  of  that  name. 
The  former  is  subdivided  into  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  oolite — a limestone  so  termed  from 
the  egg-like  shape  of  the  grains  which  compose 
it.  Clay,  sandstone,  and  dolomite  or  magne- 
sian limestone,  are  found  mingled  with  the  oolitic ; 
fossils  are  abundant;  and  it  is  rendered  quite 
interesting  by  the  caverns  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  it,  containing  quantities  of  petrified 
bones.  None  of  them,  however,  belong  to  man. 
The  lowest  member,  the  lias  (layers),  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  remains  of  enormous  am- 
phibia. It  was  the  period  when  the  Saurians 
lived,  animals  of  the  lizard  and  crocodile  spe- 
cies, no  less  remarkable  for  their  size  and  length 
than  for  their  voracity.  The  chief  were  the 
icthyosaur,  the  plesiosaur,  and  the  pterodacty- 
lus.  “It  was  the  age,”  says  Miller,  “of  egg- 
bearing animalB,  both  winged  and  wingless — 
the  age  when  reptiles  of  the  sea  tempested  the 
deep ; the  age  of  enormous  creeping  reptiles  of 
the  land,  and  of  gigantic  birds ; the  age  when 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly.” 


The  last  group  of  the  secondary  is  the  cre- 
taceous. Chalk  being  the  prominent  member, 
it  gives  its  name  to  the  group,  but  other  strata 
are  found  in  it,  as  clay,  marl,  and  green  sand. 
Fossil  shells,  the  remains  of  deep-sea  animals, 
with  a few  fish  and  a small  number  of  plants, 
have  been  discovered  in  this  formation.  With 
chalk  flints  are  always  associated,  and  are  re- 
solved by  the  microscope  into  “agglomerates  of 
the  silicious  shells  of  infusoria.”  Among  the 
rocks  of  this  class  the  most  celebrated  are  those 
which  have  given  the  name  of  Albion  to  En- 
gland. The  white  cliffs  of  Dover  are  seen  afar 
and  hailed  with  cries  of  exultation  by  the  re- 
turning mariner  as  an  earnest  of  bis  home.  The 
chalk  is  the  last  of  the  middle  series.  Thus 
ends  the  Mesozoic  period — the  day  in  which  God 
“created  the  fowl  that  flieth  over  the  earth,” 
the  creeping  thing  and  the  tanninim  of  the  deep. 

The  Kainozoic,  or  latest  fossiliferous  division 
— the  Tertiary — follows.  It  contains  but  one 
group,  the  Molasse — a coarse,  loose  sandstone, 
forming  the  base  of  the  Alps — and  is  divided 
into  the  Eocene,  the  Meiocene,  and  the  Pleio- 
cene,  or  early,  middle,  and  later  formations. 
Fragments  of  other  rocks  are  found  cemented 
together  among  it,  and  it  often  alternates  with 
brown  coal  and  limestone.  Clay,  green  earth, 
gypsum,  and,  near  Paris,  millstone  are  abundant. 
A peculiarity  of  this  formation  is,  that  it  appears 
to  have  proceeded  in  many  places  from  the  fill- 
ing up  of  great  basins.  The  principal  capitals 
of  Europe  are  situated  in  such  basins.  They 
are  of  marked  interest,  particularly  the  extens- 
ive Molasse  basin  of  Paris.  In  the  United 
States  this  formation  extends  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  Long  Island  to  Lonisjana,  some- 
times reaching  inland,  as  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  one  great  Molasse  basin, 
and  evinces  no  sign  of  having  ever  been  dis- 
turbed by  inferior  strata. 

The  organic  remains  exhibited  in  the  Tertiary 
distinguish  it  as  the  period  of  the  Mammalia.  Its 
flora  is  not  remarkable,  its  reptiles  occupy  no 
important  place,  but  its  animals  almost  exceed 
credibility.  For  this  reason  it  is  called  the  ele- 
phantoid  epoch — the  epoch  of  the  pachyderms, 
clephanti,  rhinoceri,  and  hippopotami,  animals 
of  the  hog  genus,  which  surpassed  the  largest 
animal  of  the  present  day,  as  the  tiger  surpasses 
the  cat,  and  whose  number  was  so  vast  that 
“ivory  quarries”  of  their  bones  are  found  in 
Siberia,  and  even  the  local  museums  in  England 
are  stored  with  specimens.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, probably  came  from  a little  later  forma- 
tion— the  diluvium.  Herbaceous  and  carnivor- 
ous animals  of  the  types  now  existent,  as  the 
deer,  horse,  wild  cattle,  lions,  tigers,  bears,  hy- 
enas, etc.,  existed  in  immense  numbers,  and  at- 
tained a prodigious  size.  It  was  the  age  of 
beasts : of  the  dinotherium  of  Mavence,  the 
greatest  of  all  beasts,  a behemoth  among  ele- 
phants ; the  age  of  the  Megatherium  of  Cuvier; 
the  ponderous  sloth,  the  laziest  of  all  beasts — 
the  age  of  animal  life. 

The  Quartern  ary  rocks — the  Alluvium  and 
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Diluvium — close  the  Kainozoic  age,  and  the 
aqueous  formations.  The  gradual  disintegra- 
tion of  rock,  the  slacking  of  various  minerals, 
the  falling  down  of  matter  and  the  movement 
of  the  waters  through  many  ages,  often  increased 
by  deluges,  deposited  and  diffused  the  different 
earths  and  soils  which  now  render  the  fields 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  rivers  rolled 
down  quantities  of  matter  in  their  turbid  courses, 
and  deposited  them  at  their  embouchures.  Thus 
the  deltas  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi  were 
formed,  and  have  not  occupied  less  than  a mil- 
lion of  years.  Floods  undoubtedly  passed  over 
the  globe,  carrying  boulders  from  one  region  to 
another,  filling  up  basins,  washing  down  hills, 
distributing  the  debris  of  mountain  rocks  in  their 
progress,  and  diversifying  the  surface  qf  the 
earth.  The  centre  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
known  as  the  Onondaga  Salt  Basin,  is  one  of 
these  diluvial  deposits,  superimposed  upon  the 
Niagara  limestone.  It  derives  its  salt  from  the 
formation  on  its  southern  boundary ; hence  the, 
superiority  of  the  Syracuse  to  the  S&lina  wells. 
Alluvial  soil  increased  wherever  climate  would 
permit,  and  often  attained  great  depths,  as  in 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  some 
of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Europe.  The  flora 
of  this  epoch  was  similar  to  that  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  but  more  luxuriant,  and,  owing  to  a 
hig^pr  temperature  and  a more  equable  climate 
throughout  the  world,  exhibited  much  less  the 
influence  of  latitude.  Life,  too,  was  expressed 
in  every  form,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest 
species — from  the  bird  to  the  mammoth.  One 
example  may  illustrate  it.  “ Grand  indeed,” 
says  an  English  naturalist,  “ was  the  fauna  of 
the  British  islands  in  those  early  days.  Tigers 
as  largo  again  as  the  biggest  Asiatic  species 
lurked  in  the  ancient  thickets;  elephants  of 
nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the  individuals  that 
now  exist  in  Africa  or  Ceylon  roamed  in  herds; 
rhinoceri  forced  their  way  through  the  primeval 
forest ; and  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  tenanted 
by  hippopotami,  as  bulky  and  with  as  great  tusks 
as  those  of  Africa.  The  massive  cave-bear  and 
hyena  belonged  to  the  same  group,  with  great 
oxen,  and  an  elk  ten  feet  in  height.”  Truly, 
adds  Mr.  Miller,  “this  Tertiary  age — this  third 
and  last  of  the  great  geological  periods — was 
peculiarly  the  age  of  great  beasts  of  the  earth 
after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their  kind.” 

For  this  age  desolations  were  likewise  ap- 
pointed ; the  exuberance  of  life  was  crushed  out 
by  fearful  cataclysms  and  throes  which  shook 
the  globe  to  its  centre ; and  the  preparation  of 
the  earth  for  its  high  destiny  was  continued 
through  countless  ages  of  time. 

The  sixth  day  of  Moses — the  sixth  grand  pe- 
riod of  the  genesis  of  the  world  which  has  been 
thus  rapidly  and  succinctly  delineated — was  now 
drawing  to  a close.  The  earth  had  been  long, 
long  quiet;  no  convulsions  disturbed  the  face 


of  nature ; all  was  repose.  The  ever-revolving 
seasons,  and  the  gray  eve  and  the  ruddy  morn 
returned  anon  to  bless  creation ; and  the  “ bright 
eyes”  of  heaven  “rained  influence.” 

“ Earth  in  her  rich  attire 

Consummate  lovely  smiled ; air,  water,  earth, 

By  fowl,  fUh,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was  walked 
Frequent;  and  of  the  sixth  day  yet  remained: 

There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done.*' 

With  the  advent  of  man  the  labor  of  creation 
terminated.  Adam,  “the  goodliest  of  men,” 
came  from  the  hand  of  God  to  rule  the  glorious 
heritage,  “ the  image  of  his  Maker.”  How  ma- 
jestic he  was  in  his  original  uprightness,  how 
admirable,  how  beautiful  his  abode,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  words  of ’Dr.  South : “ Aris- 
totle was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and 
Athens  but  the  rudiments  of  Paradise.” 

11  From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  iqiiversal  frame  began; 

From  harmony  to  harmony, 

Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man." 

The  beauty  was  not  to  last.  Sin  soon  en- 
tered and  marred  the  fair  creation ; and  God, 
who  had  rested  from  all  his  work,  hallowed  the 
seventh  day — the  present  period — by  commenc- 
ing the  task  of  the  redemption  of  His  fallen  race. 
In  the  great  Sabbath  of  God  is  worked  out  the 
restoration  of  man,  and  the  glory  of  the  crea- 
tion perfected  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eter- 
nal Son,  “ by  whom  are  all  things.” 

Since  the  advent  of  man  no  great  derange- 
ment of  the  earth  has  occurred.  The  Noachic 
deluge,  though  universal  for  man,  was,  as  is 
clearly  proven  by  the  records  in  the  hills,  con- 
fined to  the  portion  of  the  globe  then  inhabited. 
It  was  a judgment,  the  first  of  God's  great  vis- 
itations in  wrath  for  the  sins  of  man,  but  it  was 
not  without  mercy. 

The  seventh  day — the  last  great  period  with 
which  the  “grand  drama”  must  close — progress- 
es; nearly  sixty  centuries  have  passed  away, 
and  nature  still  is  quiet.  To  man  it  seems  as 
if  it  could  never  change — that  seed-time  and 
harvest  would  endure  forever.  It  is  the  period 
of  forbearance.  Another  convulsion  must  come, 
more  awful  than  any  that  have  preceded  it; 
again  “the  elements  will  melt  with  fervent 
heat.” 

But  what  then?  “The  general  tenor  of 
prophecy,  and  the  analogies  of  the  Divine  deal- 
ings,” says  Alford,  “all  point  unmistakably  to 
this  earth,  purified  and  renewed,  as  the  eternal 
habitation  of  the  blessed.”  When  the  lost  fear- 
ful day  shall  have  been  numbered,  the  purposes 
of  God  completed,  and  His  word  fulfilled,  the 
“new  earth,”  purged  from  corruption  and  re- 
deemed from  sin — the  Paradise  of  the  faithful 
in  Christ — will  abide  in  an  everlasting  Sabbath. 
“But  of  that  day  knoweth  no  man.” 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  HOUSE-MAID’S  FACE. 

ALL  was  quiet  at  Thorpe- Ambrose.  The 
hall  was  solitary,  the  rooms  were  dark. 
The  servants,  waiting  for  the  supper-hour  in  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  looked  bp  at 
the  clear  heaven  and  the  rising  moon,  and  agreed 
that  there  was  little  prospect  of  the  return  of  the 
picnic  party  until  later  in  the  night.  The  gen- 
eral opinion,  led  by  the  high  authority  of  the 
cook,  predicted  that  they  might  all  sit  down  to 
supper  without  the  least  fear  of  being  disturbed 
by  the  bell.  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
the  servants  assembled  round  the  table,  and  ex- 
actly at  the  moment  when  they  sat  down  the 
bell  rang. 

The  footman,  wondering,  went  up  stairs  to 
open  the  door,  and  found,  to  his  astonishment, 
Midwinter  waiting  alone  on  the  threshold,  and 
looking  (in  the  servant’s  opinion)  miserably  ill. 
He  asked  for  a light,  and  saying  he  wanted  no- 
thing else  withdrew  at  once  to  his  room.  The 
footman  went  back  to  his  fellow-servants  and 
reported  that  something  had  certainly  happened 
to  his  master’s  friend. 

On  entering  his  room  Midwinter  closed  the 
door,  and  hurriedly  filled  a bag  with  the  neces- 
saries for  traveling.  This  done,  he  took  from 
a locked  drawer,  and  placed  in  the  breast-pock- 
et of  his  coat,  some  little  presents  which  Allan 
had  given  to  him — a cigar-case,  a purse,  and  a 
set  of  studs  in  plain  gold.  Having  possessed 
himself  of  these  memorials  he  snatched  up  the 
bag  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  door.  There,  for 
the  first  time,  he  paused.  There  the  headlong 
haste  of  all  his  actions  thus  far  suddenly  ceased, 
and  the  hard  despair  in  his  face  began  to  soften. 
He  waited,  with  the  door  in  his  hand. 

Up  to  that  moment  he  had  been  conscious  of 
but  one  motive  that  animated  him,  but  one  pur- 
pose that  he  was  resolute  to  achieve.  “For 
Allan’s  sake!”  he  had  said  to  himself,  when  he 
looked  back  toward  the  fatal  landscape  and  saw 
his  friend  leaving  him  to  meet  the  woman  at 
the  pool.  “For  Allan’s  sake!”  he  had  said 
again,  when  he  crossed  the  open  country  be- 
yond the  wood,  and  saw  afar,  in  the  gray  twi- 
light, the  long  line  of  embankment  and  the  dis- 
tant glimmer  of  the  railway  lamps  beckoning 
him  away  already  to  the  iron  road. 

It  was  only  when  he  now  paused  before  he 
dosed  the  door  behind  him — it  was  only  when 
his  own  impetuous  rapidity  of  action  came  for 
the  first  time  to  a check— that  the  nobler  nature 
of  the  man  rose  in  protest  against  the  supersti- 
tious despair  which  was  hurrying  him  from  all 
that  he  held  dear.  His  conviction  of  the  terri- 
ble necessity  of  leaving  Allan  for  Allan’s  good 


had  not  been  shaken  for  an  instant  since  he  had 
seen  the  first  vision  of  the  Dream  realized  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mere.  But  now,  for  the  first 
time,  his  own  heart  rose  against  him  in  unan- 
swerable rebuke.  “ Go,  if  you  must  and  will ! 
but  remember  the  time  when  you  were  ill  and 
he  sat  by  your  bedside ; friendless  and  he  open- 
ed his  heart  to  you— and  write,  if  you  fear  to 
speak ; write  and  ask  him  to  forgive  you,  before 
you  leave  him  forever!” 

The  half- opened  door  closed  again  softly. 
Mid^nter  sat  down  at  the  writing-table  and 
took  up  the  pen.  He  tried  again  and  again, 
and  yet  again,  to  write  the  farewell  words;  he 
tried  till  the  floor  all  round  him  was  littered 
with  torn  sheets  of  paper.  Turn  from  them 
which  way  he  would  the  old  times  still  came 
back  and  faced  him  reproachfully.  The  spa- 
cious bedchamber  in  which  he  sat  narrowed,  in 
spite  of  him,  to  the  sick  usher’s  garret  at  the 
west-country  inn.  The  kind  hand  that  had 
once  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  touched  him 
again ; the  kind  voice  that  had  cheered  him 
spoke  nnchangeably  in  the  old  friendly  tones. 
He  flung  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  droppij  his 
head  on  them  in  tearless  despair.  The  parting 
words  that  his  tongue  was  powerless  to  utter 
his  pen  was  powerless  to  write.  Mercilessly  in 
earnest,  his  superstition  pointed  to  him  to  go 
while  the  time  was  his  own ; mercilessly  in  earn- 
est, his  love  for  Allan  held  him  back  till  the 
farewell  plea  for  pardon  and  pity  was  written. 

He  rose,  with  a sadden  resolution,  and  rang 
for  the  servant.  “When  Mr.  Armadale  re- 
turns,” he  said,  “ ask  him  to  excuse  my  coming 
down  stairs,  and  say  that  I am  trying  to  get  to 
sleep.”  He  locked  the  door  and  put  out  the 
light,  and  sat  down  alone  in  the  darkness. 
“ The  night  will  keep  us  apart,”  he  said,  “ and 
time  may  help  me  to  write.  I may  go  in  the 
early  morn  ing ; I may  go  while — ” The  thought 
died  in  him  uncompleted ; and  the  sharp  agony 
of  the  struggle  forced  to  his  lips  the  first  ciy  of 
suffering  that  had  escaped  him  yet. 

He  waited  in  the  darkness.  As  the  time  stole 
on  his  senses  remained  mechanically  awake,  but 
his  mind  began  to  sink  slowly  under  the  heavy 
strain  that  had  now  been  laid  on  it  for  some 
hours  past.  A dull  vacancy  possessed  him ; ho 
made  no  attempt  to  kindle  the  light  and  write 
once  more.  He  never  started ; he  never  moved 
to  the  open  window  when  the  first  sound  of  ap- 
proaching wheels  broke  in  on  the  silence  of  the 
night.  He  heard  the  carriages  draw  up  at  the 
door ; he  heard  the  horses  champing  their  bits ; 
he  heard  the  voices  of  Allan  and  young  Pedgiffc 
on  the  steps — and  still  he  sat  quiet  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  still  no  interest  was  aroused  in  him 
by  the  sounds  that  reached  his  ear  from  out- 
side. 

The  voices  remained  audible  after  the  car- 
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riages  had  been  driven  away;  the  two  young  ! subject* when  it  fell  into  his  hands,  from  a dif- 
men  were  evidently  lingering  on  the  steps  be-  j ferent  point  of  view.  Miss  Gwilt’s  attractions 
fore  they  took  leave  of  each  other.  Every  word  j had  not  so  entirely  absorbed  his  attention  as  to 
they  said  reached  Midwinter  through  the  open  j prevent  him  from  noticing  the  impression  which 
window.  Their  one  subject  of  conversation  was  j the  .-now  governess  had  produced  on  her  era- 
the  new  governess.  Allan’s  voice  was  loud  in  ; plover  and  her  pupil. 

her  praise.  He  had  never  passed  such  an  hour  1 “ There’s  a screw  loose  somewhere,  Sir,  in 

of  delight  in  his  life  as  the  hour  he  had  spent  J Major  Milroy's  family,*’  said  the  voice  of  young 
with  Mis9  Gwtlt  in  the  boat  on  the  way  from  jPedgift.  “Did  you  notice  how  the  major  and 
Ilurle  Mere  to  the  picnic  party  waiting  at  the  j his  daughter  looked  when  Miss  Gwilt  made  her 
other  Broad.  Agreeing,  on  his  side,  with  all  excuses  for  being  late  at  the  Mere?  You  don't 


Agreeing,  on  his  side,  with  all  excuses  for  being  Into  at  the  Mere?  You  don’t 
that  his  client  said  in  praise  of  the  charming  j remember?  Do  you  remember  what  Miss  Gwilt 
stranger,  young  Pedgift  appeared  to  treat  the  | said  ?M 
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“ Something  about  Mrs.  Milroy,  wasn’t  it?” 
Allan  rejoined. 

Young  PedgifVs  voice  dropped  mysteriously  a 
note  lower. 

“Miss  Gwilt  reached  the  cottage  this  after- 
noon, Sir,  at  the  time  when  I told  you  she  would 
reach  it,  and  she  would  have  joined  us  at  the 
time  I told  you  she  would  come,  but  for  Mrs. 
Milroy.  Mrs.  Milroy  sent  for  her  up  stairs  as 
soon  as  she  entered  the  house,  and  kept  her  up 
stairs  a good  half  hour  and  more.  That  was 
Miss  Gwilt’s  excuse,  Mr.  Armadale,  for  being 
late  at  the  Mere.” 

44  Well,  and  what  then  ?” 

“You  seem  to  forget,  Sir,  what  the  whole 
neighborhood  has  heard  About  Mrs.  Milroy  ever 
since  the  major  first  settled  among  us.  We 
have  all  been  told,  on  the  doctor’s  own  authority, 
that  she  is  too  great  a sufferer  to  see  strangers. 
Isn’t  it  a little  odd  that  she  should  have  sudden- 
ly turned  out  well  enough  to  see  Miss  Gwilt  (in 
her  husband’s  absence)  the  moment  Miss  Gwilt 
entered  the  house?” 

4 4 Not  a bit  of  it ! Of  course  she  was  anxious 
to  make  acquaintance  with  her  daughter’s  gov- 
erness.” 

4 * Likely  enough,  Mr.  Armadale.  But  the 
major  and  Miss  Neelie  don’t  see  it  in  that  light, 
at  any  rate.  I had  ray  eye  on  them  both  when 
the  governess  told  them  that  Mrs.  Milroy  had 
sent  for  her.  If  ever  I saw  a girl  look  thbrough- 
ly  frightened,  Miss  Milroy  was  that  girl ; and 
(if  I may  be  allowed,  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
to  libel  a gallant  soldier)  I should  say  that  the 
major  himself  was  much  in  the  same  condition. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  Sir,  there’s  something 
wrong  up  stairs  in  that  pretty  cottage  of  yours ; 
and  Miss  Gwilt  is  mixed  up  in  it  already.” 

There  was  a minute  of  silence.  When  the 
voices  were  next  heard  by  Midwinter  they  were 
farther  away  from  the  house,  Allan  was  proba- 
bly accompanying  young  Pedgift  a few  steps  on 
his  way  back. 

After  a while  Allan’s  voice  was  audible  once 
more  under  the  portico,  making  inquiries  after 
his  friend ; answered  by  the  servant’s  voice  giv- 
ing Midwinter’s  message.  This  brief  interrup- 
tion over,  the  silence  was  not  broken  again  till 
the  time  came  for  shutting  up  the  house.  The 
servants’  footsteps  passing  to  and  fro,  the  clang 
of  closing  doors,  the  barking  of  a disturbed  dog 
in  the  stable-yard — these  sounds  warned  Mid- 
winter that  it  was  getting  late.  He  rose  me- 
chanically to  kindle  a light  But  his  head  was 
giddy,  his  hand  trembled — he  laid  aside  the 
match-box,  and  returned  to  his  chair.  The 
conversation  between  Allan  and  young  Pedgift 
had  ceased  to  occupy  his  attention  the  instant 
he  ceased  to  hear  it ; and  now  again,  the  sense 
that  the  precious  time  was  failing  him  became 
a lost  sense,  as  soon  as  the  house-noises  which 
had  awakened  it  had  passed  away.  II is  ener- 
gies of  body  and  mind  were  both  alike  worn 
out ; he  waited  with  a stolid  resignation  for  the 
trouble  that  was  to  come  to  him  with  the  com- 
ing day. 


An  interval  passed,  and  the  silence  was  once 
more  disturbed  by  voices  outside ; the  voices  of 
a man  and  a woman  this  time.  The  first  few 
words  exchanged  between  them  indicated  plain- 
ly enough  a meeting  of  the  clandestine  kind ; 
and  revealed  the  man  as  one  of  the  servants  at 
Thorpe-Anibrose,  and  the  woman  as  one  of  the 
servants  at  the  cottage. 

Here  again,  after  the  first  greetings  were  over, 
the  subject  of  the  new  governess  became  the  all- 
absorbing  subject  of  conversation.  The  woman 
was  brimful  of  forebodings  (inspired  solely  by 
Miss  Gwilt’s  good  looks),  which  she  poured  out 
irrepressibly  on  the  man,  try  as  he  might  to  di- 
vert her  to  other  topics.  Sooner  or  later,  let 
him  mark  her  words,  there  would  be  an  awful 
44  upset”  at  the  cottage.  Her  master,  it  might 
be  mentioned  in  confidence,  led  a dreadful  life 
with  her  mistress.  The  major  was  the  best  of 
men ; he  hadn’t  a thought  in  his  heart  beyond 
his  daughter  and  his  everlasting  clock.  But 
only  let  a nice-looking  woman  come  near  the 
place,  and  Mrs.  Milroy  was  jealous  of  her — 
raging  jealous,  like  a woman  possessed,  on  that 
miserable  sick-bed  of  hers.  If  Miss  Gwilt  (who 
was  certainly  good-looking,  in  spite  of  her  hide- 
ous hair)  didn’t  blow  the  fire  into  a flame  be- 
fore many  days  more  were  over  their  heads  the 
mistress  was  the  mistress  no  longer,  but  some- 
body else.  Whatever  happened,  the  fault,  this 
time,  would  lie  at  the  door  of  the  major’s  mo- 
ther. The  old  lady  and  the  mistress  had  had  a 
dreadful  quarrel  two  years  since;  and  the  old 
lady  had  gone  away  in  a fury,  telling  her  son, 
before  all  the  servants,  that  if  he  had  a spark 
of  spirit  in  him,  he  would  never  submit  to  bis 
wife’s  temper  as  he  did.  It  would  be  too  much 
perhaps  to  accuse  the  major’s  mother  of  purpose- 
ly picking  out  a handsome  governess  to  spite 
the  major’s  wife.  But  it  might  be  safely  said 
that  the  old  lady  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  humor  the  mistress’s  jealousy,  by  declining 
to  engage  a capable  and  respectable  governess 
for  her  grand-daughter,  because  that  governess 
happened  to  be  blessed  with  good  looks.  How 
it  was  all  to  end  (except  that  it  was  certain  to 
end  badly)  no  human  creature  could  say.  Things 
were  looking  as  black  already  as  things  well 
could.  Miss  Neelie  was  crying,  after  the  duty’s 
pleasure  (which  was  one  bad  sign) ; the  mistress 
had  found  fault  with  nobody  (which  was  an- 
other) ; the  master  had  wished  her  good-night 
through  the  door  (which  was  a third) ; and  the 
governess  had  locked  herself  up  in  her  room 
(which  was  the  worst  sign  of  all,  for  it  looked  as 
if  she  distrusted  the  servants).  Thus  the  stream 
of  the  woman’s  gossip  ran  on,  and  thus  it  reached 
Midwinter’s  ears  through  the  window,  till  the 
clock  in  the  stable-yard  struck,  and  stopped  the 
talking.  When  the  last  vibrations  of  the  bell 
had  died  away  the  voices  were  not  audible  again, 
and  the  silence  was  broken  no  more. 

Another  interval  passed,  and  Midwinter  made 
a new  effort  to  rouse  himself.  This  time  he 
kindled  the  light  without  hesitation,  and  took 
the  pen  in  hand. 
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He  wrote  at  the  first  trial  with  a sudden  fa- 
cility of  expression,  which,  surprising  him  as  he 
went  on,  ended  in  rousing  in  him  some  vague 
suspicion  of  himself.  He  left  the  table,  and 
bathed  his  head  and  face  in  water,  and  came 
back  to  read  what  he  had  written.  The  lan- 
guage was  barely  intelligible — sentences  were 
left  unfinished  ; words  were  misplaced  one  for 
the  other— every  line  recorded  the  protest  of  the 
weary  brain  against  the  merciless  will  that  had 
forced  it  into  action.  Midwinter  tore  up  the 
sheet  of  paper  as  he  had  torn  up  the  other  sheets 
before  it — and  sinking  under  the  struggle  at  last, 
laid  his  weary  head  on  the  pillow.  Almost  on 
the  instant  exhaustion  overcame  him,  and  be- 
fore he  could  put  the  light  out  he  fell  asleep. 

He  was  roused  by  a noise  at  the  door.  The 
sunlight  was  pouring  into  the  room ; the  candle 
had  burned  down  into  the  socket ; and  the  serv- 
ant was  waiting  outside  with  a letter  which  bad 
come  for  him  by  the  morning’s  post. 

“I  ventured  to  disturb  you,  Sir,”  said  the 
man,  when  Midwinter  opened  the  door,  “be- 
cause the  letter  is  marked  ‘Immediate,*  and  I 
didn’t  know  bat  it  might  be  of  some  conse- 
quence.” 

Midwinter  thanked  him,  and  looked  at  the 
letter.  It  was  of  some  consequence — the  hand- 
writing was  Mr.  Brock’s. 

He  paused  to  collect  his  faculties.  The  tom 
sheets  of  paper  on  the  floor  recalled  to  him  in  a 
moment  the  position  in  which  he  stood.  He 
locked  the  door  again,  in  the  fear  that  Allan 
might  rise  earlier  than  usual  and  come  in  to 
• make  inquiries.  Then — feeling  strangely  little 
interest  in  any  thing  that  the  rector  could  write 
to  him  now — he  opened  Mr.  Brock’s  letter,  and 
read  these  lines : 

44  Tuesday. 

“Mr  dear  Midwinter, — It  is  sometimes 
best  to  tell  bad  news  plainly  in  few  words.  Let 
roe  tell  mine  at  once  in  one  sentence.  My  pre- 
cautions have  all  been  defeated  ; the  woman  has 
escaped  me. 

“This  misfortune — for  it  is  nothing  less — 
happened  yesterday  (Monday).  Between  elev- 
en and  twelve  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  the 
business  which  originally  brought  me  to  Lon- 
don obliged  me  to  go  to  Doctors’  Commons, 
and  to  leave  my  servant  Robert  to  watch  the 
house  opposite  our  lodging  until  my  return. 
About  an  hour  and  a half  after  my  departure  he 
observed  an  empty  cab  drawn  up  at  the  door  of 
the  house.  Boxes  and  bags  made  their  appear- 
ance first ; they  were  followed  by  the  won^in  her- 
self, in  the  dress  I had  first  seen  her  in.  Hav- 
ing previously  secured  a cab,  Robert  traced  her 
to  the  terminus  of  the  Northwestern  Railway — 
saw  her  pass  through  the  ticket-office — kept  her 
in  view  till  she  reached  the  platform — and  there, 
in  the  confusion  caused  by  the  starting  of  a 
large  mixed  train,  lost  her.  I must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  at  once  took  the  right 
course  in  this  emergency.-  Instead  of  wasting 
time  in  searching  for  her  on  the  platform,  he 
looked  along  the  line  of  carriages ; and  he  pos- 
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itively  declares  that  he  failed  to  see  her  in  any 
one  of  them.  He  admits,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  search  (conducted  between  two  o’clock, 
when  he  lost  sight  of  her,  and  ten  minutes  past, 
when  the  train  started),  was,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  necessarily  an  imperfect  one. 

But  this  latter  circumstance,  in  my  opinion, 
matters  little.  I as  firmly  disbelieve  in  the  wo-  ( 
man’s  actual  departure  by  that  train  as  if  I had 
searched  every  one  of  the  carriages  myself ; and 
you,  I have  no  doubt,  will  entirely  agree  with 
me. 

“ You  now  know  how  the  disaster  happened. 

Let  us  not  waste  time  and  words  in  lamenting 
it.  The  evil  is  done — and  you  and  I together 
must  find  the  way  to  remedy  it. 

“ What  I have  accomplished  already,  on  my 
side,  may  bo  told  in  two  words.  Any  hesita- 
tion I might  have  previously  felt  at  trusting  this 
delicate  business  in  strangers’  hands,  was  at  an 
end  the  moment  I heard  Robert’s  news.  I went 
back  at  once  to  the  city,  and  placed  the  whole 
matter  confidentially  before  my  lawyers.  The 
conference  was  a long  one;  and  when  I left 
the  office  it  was  past  the  post-hour,  or  I should 
have  written  to  you  on  Monday  instead  of 
writing  to-day.  My  interview  with  the  law- 
yers was  not  very  encouraging.  They  warn  me 
plainly  that  serious  difficulties  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  recovering  the  last  trace.  But  they  have 
promised  to  do  their  best ; and  we  have  decided 
on  the  course  to  be  taken — excepting  one  point 
on  which  we  totally  differ.  I must  tell  you  what 
this  difference  is  ; for  while  business  keeps  me 
away  from  Thorpe-Ambrose  you  are  the  only 
person  whom  I can  trust  to  put  my  convictions 
to  the  test. 

“ The  lawyers  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the 
woman  has  been  aware  from  the  first  that  I was 
watching  her;  that  there  is,  consequently,  no 
present  hope  of  her  being  rash  enough  to  ap- 
pear personally  at  Thorpe-Ambrose;  that  any 
mischief  sho  may  have  in  contemplation  to  do 
will  be  done  in  the  first  instance  by  deputy; 
and  that  the  only  wise  course  for  Allan’s  friends 
and  guardians  to  take  is  to  wait  passively  till 
events  enlighten  them.  My  own  idea  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  this.  After  what  has 
happened  at  the  railway  I can  not  deny  that 
the  woman  must  have  discovered  that  I was 
watching  her.  But  she  has  no  reason  to  sop- 
pose  that  she  has  not  succeeded  in  deceiving 
fee  ; and  I firmly  believe  she  is  bold  enough  to 
Jake  us  by  surprise,  and  to  win,  or  force,  her 
way  into  Allan's  confidence  before  we  are  pre- 
pared to  prevent  her.  You  and  you  only  (while 
I am  detained  in  London)  can  decide  whether  I 
am  right  or  wrong — and  you  can  do  it  in  this 
way.  Ascertain  at  once  whether  any  woman 
who  is  a stranger  in  the  neighborhood  has  ap- 
peared since  Monday  last  at,  or  near,  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.  If  any  such  person  has  been  observed 
(and  nobody  escapes  observation  in  the  coun- 
try), take  the  first  opportunity  you  can  get  of 
seeing  her,  and  ask  yourself  if  her  face  does,  or 
does  not,  answer  certain  plain  questions  which  I 
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am  now  about  to  write  down  for  you.  You  may 
depend  on  my  accuracy.  I saw  the  woman  un- 
veiled on  more  than  one  occasion — and  the  last 
time  through  an  excellent  glass. 

“ 1.  Is  her  hair  light  brown,  and  (apparently) 
not  very  plentiful  ? 2.  Is  her  forehead  high, 

narrow,  and  sloping  backward  from  the  brow? 
3.  Are  her  eyebrows  very  faintly  marked,  and 
are  her  eyes  small,  and  nearer  dark  than  light  j 
— either  gray  or  hazel  (I  have  not  seen  her  close 
enough  to  be  certain  which)?  4.  Is  her  nose 
aquiline  ? 5.  Are  her  lips  thin,  and  is  the  up- 

per lip  long?  6.  Does  her  complexion  look 
like  an  originally  fair  complexion,  which  has 
deteriorated  into  a dull,  sickly  paleness  ? 7 j 

(and  lastly).  Has  she  a retreating  chin,  and  is 
there,  on  the  left  side  of  it,  a mark  of  some  kind 
— a mole  or  a scara  I can’t  say  which  ? 

“I  add  nothing  about  her  expression,  for  you 
may  see  her  under  circumstances  which  may 
partially  alter  it  as  seen  by  me.  Test  her  by 
her  features,  which  no  circumstances  can  change. 
If  there  is  a stranger  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
if  her  face  answers  my  seven  questions — you  have 
found  the  woman  / Go  instantly,  in  that  case, 
to  the  nearest  lawyer,  and  pledge  my  name  and 
credit  for  whatever  expenses  may  be  incurred 
in  keeping  her  under  inspection  night  and  day. 
Having  done  this,  take  the  speediest  means  of 
communicating  with  me ; and  whether  my  busw 
ness  is  finished  or  not,  I will  start  for  Norfolk 
by  the  first  train.  j 

“In  any  event  — whether  you  succeed  or 
whether  you  fail  in  confirming  my  suspicions — 
write  to  mo  by  return  of  post.  If  it  is  only  to 
tell  me  that  you  have  received  my  letter,  write ! 

I am  suffering  under  anxiety  and  suspense,  sep- 
arated as  I am  fVom  Allan,  which  you  alone 
can  relieve.  Having  said  this,  I know  yon 
well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  I need  say  no 
more. 

“Always  your  friend, 

“ Decimuq  Brock.” 

Hardened  by  the  fatalist  conviction  that  now 
possessed  him,  Midwinter  read  the  rector’s  con- 
fession of  defeat  from  the  first  line  to  the  last 
without  the  slightest  betrayal  either  of  interest 
or  surprise.  The  one  part  of  the  letter  at  which 
he  looked  back  was  the  closing  part  of  it.  He 
read  the  last  paragraph  for  the  second  time ; and 
then  waited  for  a moment  reflecting  on  it.  “ I 
owe  much  to  Mr.  Brock’s  kindness,”  he  thought# 
“ and  I shall  never  see  Mr.  Brock  again.  It  i^ 
useless  and  hopeless — but  he  asks  me  to  it  and 
it  shall  be  done.  A moment’s  look  at  her  will 
be  enough — a moment’s  look  at  her  with  his  let- 
ter in  my  hand — and  a line  to  tell  him  that  the 
woman  is  here !” 

Again  he  stood  hesitating  at  the  half-opened 
door ; again,  the  cruel  necessity  of  writing  his 
farewell  to  Allan  stopped  him  and  stared  him 
in  the  face. 

He  looked  aside  doubtingly  at  the  rector’s 
letter.  “I  will  write  the  two  together,”  he 
said.  “ One  may  help  the  other.”  His  face 


flushed  deep  as  the  words  escaped  him.  He 
was  conscious  of  doing  what  he  had  not  done 
yet— of  voluntarily  putting  off  the  evil  hour; 
of  making  Mr.  Brock  the  pretext  for  gaining 
the  last  respite  left,  the  respite  of  time. 

The  only  sound  that  reached  him  through 
the  open  door  was  the  sound  of  Allan  stirring 
noisily  in  the  next  room.  He  stepped  at  once 
into  the  empty  corridor ; and,  meeting  no  one 
on  the  stairs,  made  his  way  out  of  the  house. 
The  dread  that  his  resolution  to  leave  Allan 
might  fail  him,  if  he  saw  Allan  again,  was  as 
vividly  present  to  his  mind  in  the  morning  as  it 
had  been  all  through  the  night.  He  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  relief  as  he  descended  the  house 
steps — relief  at  having  escaped  the  friendly  greet- 
ing of  the  morning  from  the  one  human  creature 
whom  he  loved  I 

He  entered  the  shrubbery  with  Mr.  Brock’s 
letter  in  his  hand  and  .took  the  nearest  way  that 
led  to  the  major’s  cottage.  Not  the  slightest 
recollection  was  in  his  mind  of  the  talk  which 
had  found  its  way  to  his  ears  during  the  night. 
His  one  reason  for  determining  to  see  the  wo- 
man was  the  reason  which  the  rector  had  put 
in  his  mind.  The  one  remembrance  that  now 
guided  him  to  the  place  in  which  she  lived,  was 
the  remembrance  of  Allan’s  exclamation  when 
he  first  identified  the  governess  with  the  figure 
at  the  pool. 

Arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  cottage  he  stopped. 
The  thought  struck  him  that  he  might  defeat 
his  own  object  if  he  looked  at  the  rector’s  ques- 
tions in  the  woman’s  presence.  Her  suspicions 
would  be  probably  roused,  in  the  first  instance,  - 
by  his  asking  to  see  her  (as  he  had  determined 
to  ask,  with  or  without  an  excuse) ; and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  letter  in  his  hand  might  confirm 
them.  She  might  defeat  him  by  instantly  leav- 
ing the  room.  Determined  to  fix  the  descrip- 
tion in  his  mind  first,  and  then  to  confront  her, 
he  opened  the  letter ; and  turning  away  slowly 
by  the  side  of  the  house,  read  the  seven  ques- 
tions which  he  felt  absolutely  assured  before- 
hand the  woman’s  face  would  answer. 

In  the  morning  quiet  of  the  park  slight  noises 
traveled  far.  A slight  noise  disturbed  Midwin- 
ter over  the  letter. 

He  looked  up  and  found  himself  on  the  brink 
of  a broad  grassy  trench,  having  the  park  on 
one  side  and  the  high  laurel  hedge  of  an  in- 
closure on  the  other.  The  inclosure  evidently 
surrounded  the  back  garden  of  the  cottage ; and' 
the  trench  was  intended  to  protect  it  from  being 
damaged  by  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  park. 
Listening  carefully  as  the  slight  sound  which 
had  disturbed  him  grew  fainter,  he  recognized 
in  it  the  rustling  of  women’s  dresses.  A few 
paces  ahead  the  trench  was  crossed  by  a bridge 
(closed  by  a wicket-gate)  which  connected  the 
garden  with  the  park.  He  passed  through  the 
gate,  crossed  the  bridge,  and,  opening  a door 
at  the  other  end,  found  himself  in  a summer- 
house, thickly  covered  with  creepers,  and  com- 
manding a full  view  of  the  garden  from  end  to 
end. 
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He  looked,  and  saw  the  figures  of  two  ladies 
walking  slowly  away  from  him  toward  the  cot- 
tage. The  shorter  of  the  two  failed  to  occupy 
his  attention  for  an  instant — he  never  stopped 
to  think  whether  she  was,  or  was  not,  the  ma- 
jor's daughter.  His  eyes  were  riveted  on  the 
other  figure — the  figure  that  moved  over  the 
garden-walk  with  the  long,  lightly-falling  dress, 
and  the  easy  seductive  grace.  There,  present- 
ed exactly  as  he  had  seen  her  once  already — 
there,  with  her  back  again  turned  on  him,  was 
the  Woman  at  the  pool ! 

There  was  a chance  that  he  might  take  an- 
other turn  in  the  garden — a turn  back  toward 
the  summer-house.  On  that  chance  Midwinter 
waited.  No  consciousness  of  the  intrusion  that 
he  was  committing  had  stopped  him  at  the  door 
of  the  summer-house ; and  no  consciousness  of 
it  troubled  him  even  now.  Eveiw  finer  sensi- 
bility in  his  nature,  sinking  under  the  cruel 
laceration  of  the  past  night,  had  ceased  to  feel. 
The  dogged  resolution  to  do  w'hat  he  had  come 
to  do,  was  the  one  animating  influence  left  alive 
in  him.  He  acted,  he  even  looked,  as  the  most 
stolid  man  living  might  have  acted  and  looked 
in  his  place.  He  was  self-possessed  enough,  in 
the  interval  of  expectation,  before  governess 
and  pupil  reached  the  end  of  the  walk,  to  open 
Mr.  Brock’s  letter,  and  to  fortify  his  memory  by 
a last  look  at  the  paragraph  which  described 
her  face. 

He  was  still  absorbed  over  the  description 
when  he  heard  the  smooth  rustle  of  the  dresses 
traveling  toward  him  again.  Standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  summer-house  ho  waited  while 
she  lessened  the  distance  between  them.  With 
her  written  portrait  vividly  impressed  on  his 
mind,  ancf  with  the  clear  light  of  the  morning 
to  help  him,  his  eyes  questioned  her  as  she  came 
on ; and  these  were  the  answers  that  her  face 
gave  him  back. 

The  hair  in  the  rector’s  description  was  light 
brown  and  not  plentiful.  This  woman’s  hair, 
snperbly  luxuriant  in  its  growth,  was  of  the  one 
unpardonably  remarkable  shade  of  color  which 
the  prejudice  of  the  northern  nations  never  en- 
tirely forgives — it  was  red!  The  forehead  in 
the  rector’s  description  was  high,  narrow,  and 
sloping  backward  from  the  brow ; the  eyebrows 
were  faintly  marked,  and  the  eyes  small,  and  in 
color  either  gray  or  hazel.  This  woman’s  fore- 
head was  low,  upright,  and  broad  toward  the 
temples ; her  eyebrows,  at  once  strongly  and 
delicately  marked,  were  a shade  darker  than 
her  hair ; her  eyel,  large,  bright,  and  well-open- 
od,  were  of  that  purely  blue  color,  without  a 
tinge  in  it  of  gray  or  green,  so  often  present- 
ed to  our  admiration  in  pictures  and  books,  so 
rarely  met  with  in  the  living  face.  The  nose 
in  the  rector’s  description  was  aquiline.  The 
line  of  this  woman’s  nose  bent  neither  outward 
nor  inward : it  was  the  straight  delicately-mould- 
ed nose  (with  the  short  upper-lip  beneath)  of  the 
ancient  statues  and  busts.  The  lips  in  the  rec- 
tor’s description  were  thin,  and  tho  upper-lip 
long ; the  complexion  was  of  a dull  sickly  pale- 


ness ; the  chin  retreating,  and  the  mark  of  a 
mole  or  a scar  on  the  left  side  of  it.  This  wo- 
man’s lips  were  full,  rich,  and  sensual.  Her 
complexion  was  the  lovely  complexion  which 
accompanies  such  hair  as  hers — so  delicately 
bright  in  its  rosier  tints,  so  warmly  and  softly 
white  in  its  gentler  gradations  of  color  on  the 
forehead  and  the  neck.  Her  chin,  round  and 
dimpled,  was  pure  of  the  slightest  blemish  in  ev- 
ery part  of  it,  and  perfectly  in  line  with  her  fore- 
head to  the  end.  Nearer  and  nearer,  and  fairer 
and  fairer  she  came,  in  the  glow  of  the  morning 
light — the  most  startling,  the  most  unanswerable 
contradiction  that  eye  could  see  or  mind  conceive 
to  the  description  in  the  rector’s  letter. 

Both  governess  and  pupil  were  close  to  the 
summer-house  before  they  looked  that  way  and 
noticed  Midwinter  standing  inside.  The  gov- 
erness saw  him  first. 

44  A friend  of  yours,  MissMilroy  ?"  she  asked, 
quietly,  without  starting  or  betraying  any  sign 
of  surprise. 

Neelie  recognized  him  instantly.  Prejudiced 
against  Midwinter  by  his  conduct  when  his 
friend  had  introduced  him  at  the  cottage,  she 
now  fairly  detested  him  as  the  unlucky  first 
cause  of  her  misunderstanding  with  Allan  at 
the  picnic.  Her  face  flushed,  and  she  drew 
back  from  the  summer-house  with  an  expression 
of  merciless  surprise. 

“ He  is  a friend  of  Mr.  Armadale’s,”  she  re- 
plied, sharply.  “I  don’t  know  what  he  wants, 
or  why  he  is  here.” 

“A  friend  of  Mr.  Armadale’s!”  The  gov- 
erness’s face  lit  up  with  a suddenly-roused  in- 
terest as  she  repeated  the  words.  She  returned 
Midwinter’s  look,  still  steadily  fixed  on  her,  with 
equal  steadiness  on  her  side. 

“For  my  part,”  pursued  Neelie,  resenting 
Midwinter’s  insensibility  to  her  presence  on  the 
scene,  44  I think  it  a great  liberty  to  treat  papa’s 
garden  a9  if  it  was  the  open  park !” 

The  governess  turned  round  and  gently  in- 
terposed. 

“My  dear  Miss  Milroy,”  she  remonstrated, 
“ there  are  certain  distinctions  to  be  observed. 
This  gentleman  is  a friend  of  Mr.  Armadale’s. 
You  could  hardly  express  yourself  more  strong- 
ly if  he  was  a perfect  stranger.” 

“I  express  my  opinion,”  retorted  Neelie, 
chafing  under  the  satirically  indulgent  tone  in 
which  the  governess  addressed  her.  “It  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  Miss  Gwilt ; and  tastes  differ.” 
She  turned  away  petulantly,  and  walked  back 
by  herself  to  the  cottage. 

44  She  is  very  young.”  said  Miss  Gwilt,  ap- 
pealing with  a smile  to  Midwinter’s  forbearance; 
“and,  as  you  must  see  for  yourself,  Sir,  she  is 
a spoiled  child.”  She  paused — showed,  for  an 
instant  only,  her  surprise  at  Midwinter’s  strange 
silence  and  strange  persistency  in  keeping  his 
eyes  still  fixed  on  her — then  set  herself,  with  a 
charming  grace  and  readiness,  to  help  him  out 
of  the  false  position  in  which  he  stood.  4 4 As 
you  have  extended  your  walk  thus  far,”  she  re- 
sumed, 44  perhaps  you  will  kindly  favor  me,  on 
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your  return,  by  taking  a message  to  your  friend  ? 
Mr.  Armadale  has  been  so  good  as  to  invite  me 
to  see  the  Thorpe- Ambrose  gardens  this  morn- 
ing. Will  you  say  that  Major  Milroy  permits 
me  to  accept  the  invitation  (in  company  with 
Miss  Milroy)  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock?” 
For  a moment  her  eyes  rested,  with  a renewed 
look  of  interest,  on  Midwinter’s  face.  She 
waited,  still  in  vain,  for  an  answering  word 
from  him — smiled,  as  if  his  extraordinary  si- 
lence amused  rather  than  angered  her— and 
followed  her  pupil  back  to  the  cottage. 

It  was  only  when  the  last  trace  of  her  had 
disappeared  that  Midwinter  roused  himself  and 
attempted  to  realize  the  position  in  which  he 
stood.  The  revelation  of  her  beauty  was  in  no 
respect  answerable  for  the  breathless  astonish- 
ment which  had  held  him  spell-bound  up  to  this 
moment.  The  one  clear  impression  she  had  pro- 
duced on  him  thus  far  began  and  ended  with 
his  discovery  of  the  astounding  contradiction 
that  her  face  offered,  in  one  feature  after  anoth- 
er, to  the  description  in  Mr.  Brock’s  letter.  All 
beyond  this  was  vague  and  misty — a dim  con- 
sciousness of  a tall,  elegant  woman,  and  of  kind 
words,  modestly  and  gracefully  spoken  to  him, 
and  nothing  more. 

He  advanced  a few  steps  into  the  garden, 
without  knowing  why — stopped,  glancing  hith- 
er and  thither  like  a man  lost — recognized  the 
summer-house  by  an  effort,  as  if  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  seen  it — and  made  his  way  out 
again,  at  last,  into  the  park.  Even  here,  he 
wandered  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another. 
His  mind  was  still  reeling  under  the  shock  that 
had  fallen  on  it ; his  perceptions  were  all  con- 
fused. Something  kept  him  mechanically  in 
action,  walking  eagerly  without  a motive  — 
walking  he  knew  not  where. 

A far  less  sensitively  organized  man  might 
have  been  overwhelmed,  as  he  was  overwhelmed 
now,  by  the  immense,  the  instantaneous  revul- 
sion of  feeling  which  the  event  of  the  last  few 
minutes  had  wrought  in  his  mind. 

At  the  memorable  instant  when  he  had  opened 
the  door  of  the  summer-house  no  confusing  in- 
fluence troubled  his  faculties.  Right  or  wrong, 
in  all  that  related  to  his  position  toward  his 
friend,  he  had  reached  an  absolutely  definite 
conclusion  by  an  absolutely  definite  process  of 
thought.  The  whole  strength  of  the  motive 
which  had  driven  him  into  the  resolution  to 
part  from  Allan  rooted  itself  in  the  belief  that 
he  had  seen  at  Hurl  Mere  the  fatal  fulfillment 
of  the  first  Vision  of  the  Dream.  And  this 
belief,  in  its  turn,  rested  necessarily  on  the 
conviction  that  the  woman  who  was  the  one 
survivor  of  the  tragedy  in  Madeira  must  be 
also  inevitably  the  woman  whom  he  had  seen 
standing  in  the  Shadow’s  place  at  the  pool. 
Firm  in  that  persuasion,  he  had  himself  com- 
pared the  object  of  his  distrnst  and  of  the  rector’s 
distrust  with  the  description  written  by  the  rec- 
tor himself— a description  carefully  minute,  by 
a man  entirely  trust- worthy — and  his  own  eyes 


had  informed  him  that  the  woman  whom  be  had 
seen  at  the  Mere  and  the  woman  whom  Mr. 
Brock  had  identified  in  London  were  ndt  one, 
but  Two.  In  the  place  of  the  Dream-Shadow 
there  had  stood,  on  the  evidence  of  the  rector’s 
letter,  not  the  instrument  of  the  Fatality — but 
a stranger ! 

No  such  doubts  as  might  have  troubled  a less 
superstitious  man  were  started  in  his  mind  by 
the  discovery  that  had  now  opened  on  him. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  to  ask  himself  wheth- 
er a stranger  might  not  be  the  appointed  instru- 
ment of  the  Fatality,  now  w hen  the  letter  had 
persuaded  him  that  a stranger  had  been  revealed 
as  the  figure  in  the  dream-landscape.  No  such 
idea  entered,  or  could  enter,  his  mind.  The  one 
woman  whom  his  superstition  dreaded  was  the 
woman  who  had  entwined  herself  with  the  lives 
of  the  two  Armadales  in  the  first  generation, 
and  with  the  fortunes  of  the  two  Armadales  in 
the  second — who  was  at  once  the  marked  object 
of  his  father’s  death-bed  warning  and  the  first 
cause  of  the  family  calamities  which  had  opened 
Allan’s  way  to  the  Thorpe- Ambrose  estate — the 
woman,  in  a word,  whom  he  would  have  known 
instinctively,  but  for  Mr  Brock’s  letter,  to  be 
the  woman  whom  he  had  now  actually  seen. 

Looking  at  events  as  they  had  just  happened, 
under  the  influence  of  the  misapprehension  into 
which  the  rector  had  innocently  misled  him,  his 
mind  saw  and  seized  its  new  conclusion  instant- 
aneously ; acting  precisely  as  it  had  acted  in  the 
past  time  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Brock  at  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

Exactly  as  he  had  once  declared  it  *o  be  an 
all-sufficient  refutation  of  the  idea  of  the  Fatali- 
ty ; that  he  had  never  met  with  the  timber  ship 
in  any  of  his  voyages  at  sea — so  he  now  seized 
on  the  similarly-derived  conclusion  that  the 
whole  claim  of  the  Dream  to  a supernatural 
origin  stood  self-refuted  by  the  disclosure  of  a 
stranger  in  the  Shadow’s  place.  Once  started 
from  this  point — once  encouraged  to  let  his  love 
for  Allan  influence  him  undividedly  again — his 
mind  hurried  along  the  whole  resulting  chain  of 
thought  at  lightning  speed.  If  the  Dream  was 
proved  to  be  no  longer  a warning  from  the  other 
world,  it  followed  inevitably  that  accident,  and 
not  fate,  had  led  the  way  to  the  night  on  the 
Wreck,  and  that  all  the  events  which  had  hap- 
pened since  Allan  and  he  had  parted  from  Mr. 
Brock  were  events  in  themselves  harmless, 
which  his  superstition  had  distorted  from  their 
proper  shape.  In  less  than  a moment  his  mo- 
bile imagination  had  taken  *him  back  to  the 
morning  at  Castletown  when  he  had  revealed  to 
the  rector  the  secret  of  his  name ; when  he  had 
declared  to  the  rector,  with  his  father’s  letter 
before  his  eyes,  the  better  faith  that  was  in  him. 
Now  once  more  he  felt  his  heart  holding  firmly 
by  the  bond  of  brotherhood  between  Allan  and 
himself ; now  once  more  he  could  say,  with  the 
eager  sincerity  of  the  old  time,  “If  the  thought 
of  leaving  him  breaks  my  heart,  the  thought  of 
leaving  him  is  wrong!”  As  that  nobler  convic- 
tion possessed  itself  again  of  his  mind— -quiet- 
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ing  the  tumult,  clearing  the  confusion  within 
him — the  house  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  with  Allan 
on  the  steps,  waiting  and  looking  for  him,  opened 
on  his  eyes  through  the  trees.  A sense  of  il- 
limitable relief  lifted  his  eager  spirit  high  above 
the  cares  and  doubts  and  fears  that  had  oppress- 
ed it  so  long ; and  showed  him  once  more  the 
better  and  brighter  future  of  his  early  dreams. 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  pressed  the 
rector’s  letter  in  his  wild,  passionate  way  to  his 
lips  as  he  looked  at  Allan  through  the  vista  of 
the  trees.  “But  for  this  morsel  of  paper,”  he 
thought,  “my  life  might  have  been  one  long 
sorrow  to  me,  and  my  father’s  crime  might 
have  parted  us  forever !” 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  stratagem  which 
had  shown  the  house-maid’s  face  to  Mr.  Brock  as 
the  face  of  Miss  Gwilt.  And  so — by  shaking 
Midwinter's  trust  in  his  own  superstition,  in  the 
one  case  in  which  that  superstition  pointed  to 
the  truth— -did  Mother  Oldershaw’s  cunning  tri- 
umph over  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  had 
never  been  contemplated  by  Mother  Oldershaw 
herself. 


CHAPTER  XL 

MISS  GWILT  AMONG  THE  QUICKSANDS. 

1. — From  the  Reverend  Decimus  Brock  to  Ozias 
Midwinter . 

44  Thursday, 

“ My  deak  Midwinter, — No  words  can  tell 
what  a relief  it  was  to  me  to  get  your  letter  this 
morning,  and  what  a happiness  I honestly  feel 
in  having  been,  thus  far,  proved  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  The  precautions  you  have  taken,  in 
case  the  woman  should  still  confirm  my  appre- 
hensions by  venturing  herself  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose, seem  to  me  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 
You  are  no  doubt  sure  to  hear  of  her  from  one 
or  other  of  the  people  in  the  lawyer’s  office, 
whom  you  have  asked  to  inform  you  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a stranger  in  the  town. 

“ I am  the  more  pleased  at  finding  how  en- 
tirely I can  trust  you  in  this  matter — for  I am 
likely  to  be  obliged  to  leave  Allan’s  interests 
longer  than  I supposed  solely  in  your  hands. 
My  visit  to  Thorpe-Ambrose  must,  I regret  to 
say,  be  deferred  for  two  months.  The  only  one 
of  my  brother-clergymen  in  London  who  is  able 
to  take  my  duty  for  me  can  not  make  it  conven- 
ient to  remove  with  his  family  to  Somersetshire 
before  that  time.  I have  no  alternative  but  to 
finish  my  business  Here,  and  be  back  at  my  rec- 
tory on  Saturday  next.  If  any  thing  happens, 
you  will  of  course  instantly  communicate  with 
me;  and,  in  that  case,  be  the  inconvenience 
what  it  may,  I must  leave  home  for  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  goes  more 
smoothly  than  my  own  obstinate  apprehensions 
will  allow  me  to  suppose,  then  Allan  (to  whom 
I have  written)  must  not  expect  to  Bee  me  till 
this  day  two  months. 

“ No  result  has,  up  to  this  time,  rewarded  our 


exertions  to  recover  the  trace  lost  at  the  rail- 
way. I will  keep  my  letter  open,  however,  until 
post  time,  in  case  the  next  few  hours  bring  any 
news.  Always  truly  yours, 

“ Decimus  Brock.” 

“ P.S. — I have  just  heard  from  the  lawyers’. 
They  have  found  out  the  name  the  woman  passed 
by  in  London.  If  this  discovery  (not  a very 
important  one,  I am  afraid)  suggests  any  new 
course  of  proceeding  to  you,  pray  act  on  it  at 
once.  The  name  is — Miss  Gwilt.” 


2. — From  Miss  Gwilt  to  Mrs . Oldershaw. 

“Tmc  Cottage,  TnoRn-AsiBEOSK, 

44  Saturday , June  28. 

“If  you  will  promise  not  to  be  alarmed, 
Mamma  Oldershaw,  I will  begin  this  letter  in  a 
very  odd  way,  by  copying  a page  of  a letter  writ- 
ten by  somebody  else.  You  have  an  excellent 
memory,  and  you  may  not  have  forgotten  that  I 
received  a note  from  Major  Milroy’s  mother 
(after  she  had  engaged  me  as  governess)  on 
Monday  last.  It  was  dated  and  signed ; and 
here  it  is,  as  far  as  the  first  page:  4 June  23, 
1851.  Dear  Madaan, — Pray  excuse  my  trou- 
bling you,  before  you  go  to  Thorpe-Ambrose, 
with  a word  more  about  the  habits  observed  in 
my  son’s  household.  When  I had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  at  two  o’clock  to-day,  in  Kings- 
down  Crescent,  I had  another  appointment  in  a 
distant  part  of  London  at  three;  and,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  one  or  two  little  matters 
escaped  me,  which  I think  I ought  to  impress 
on  your  attention.’  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  not 
of  the  slightest  importance,  but  the  lines  that  I 
have  just  copied  are  well  worthy  of  all  the  atten- 
tion you  can  bestow  on  them.  They  have  saved 
me  from  discovery,  my  dear,  before  I have  been 
a week  in  Major  Milroy’s  service ! 

“It  happened  no  later  than  yesterday  even- 
ing, and  it  began  and  ended  in  this  manner: 

44  There  is  a gentleman  here  (of  whom  I shall 
have  more  to  say  presently),  who  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  young  Armadale’s,  and  who  bears  the 
strange  name  of  Midwinter.  He  contrived  yes- 
terday to  speak  to  me  alone  in  the  Park.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  he  opened  his  lips  I found  that 
my  name  had  been  discovered  in  London  (no 
doubt  by  the  Somersetshire  clergyman),  and  that 
Mr.  Midwinter  had  been  chosen  (evidently  by 
the  same  person)  to  identify  the  Miss  Gwilt  who 
had  vanished  from  Brompton  with  the  Miss 
Gwilt  who  had  appeared  at  Thorpe-Ambrose. 
You  foresaw  this  danger,  I remember ; but  you 
could  scarcely  have  imagined  that  the  exposure 
would  threaten  me  so  soon. 

“ I spare  you  the  details  of  our  conversation, 
to  come  to  the  end.  Mr.  Midwinter  put  the 
matter  very  delicately,  declaring,  to  my  great 
surprise,  that  he  felt  quite  certain  himself  that  I 
was  not  the  Miss  Gwilt  of  whom  his  friend  was 
in  search,  and  that  he  only  acted  as  he  did  out 
of  regard  to  the  anxiety  of  a person  whose  wishes 
he  was  bound  to  respect.  Would  I assist  him 
in  setting  that  anxiety  completely  at  rest,  so  far 
as  I was  concerned,  by  kindly  answering  one 
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plain  question,  which  he  had  no  other  right  to 
ask  me  than  the  right  my  indulgence  might 
give  him?  The  lost  4 Miss  Gwilt’  had  been 
missed  on  Monday  last,  at  two  o’clock,  in  the 
crowd  on  the  platform  of  the  Northwestern  Rail- 
way, in  Euston  Square.  Would  I authorize  him 
to  say  that  on  that  day,  and  at  that  hour,  the 
Miss  Gwilt  who  was  Major  Milroy’s  governess 
had  never  been  near  the  place  ? 

44  I need  hardly  tell  you  that  I seized  the  fine 
opportunity  he  had  given  me  of  disarming  all 
future  suspicion.  I took  a high  tone  on  the 
spot,  and  met  him  with  the  old  lady’s  letter. 
He  politely  refused  to  look  at  it.  I insisted  on 
his  looking  at  it.  4 I don’t  choose  to  be  mis- 
taken,’ I said,  ( for  a woman  who  may  be  a bad 
character,  because  she  happens  to  bear,  or  to 
have  assumed,  the  same  name  as  mine.  I in- 
sist on  your  reading  the  first  part  of  this  letter 
for  my  satisfaction,  if  not  for  your  own.’  He 
was  obliged  to  comply — and  there  was  the  proof, 
in  the  old  lady’s  own  handwriting,  that  at  two 
o’clock  on  Monday  last  she  and  I were  togeth- 
er in  Kingsdown  Crescent,  which  any  directory 
would  tell  him  is  a 4 crescent’  in  Bayswater ! I 
leave  you  to  imagine  his  apologies,  and  the  per- 
fect sweetness  with  which  I received  them. 

“I  might,  of  course,  if  I had  not  preserved 
the  letter,  have  referred  him  to  you,  or  to  the 
major’s  mother  with  similar  results.  As  it  is, 
the  object  has  been  gained  without  trouble  or 
delay.  I ' have  been  proved  not  to  be  myself ; 
and  one  of  the  many  dangers  that  threatened 
me  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  is  a danger  blown  over 
from  this  moment.  Your  house-maid's  face 
may  not  be  a very  handsome  one ; but  there 
is  no  denying  that  it  has  done  us  excellent  serv- 
ice. 

“ So  mtych  for  the  past ; now  for  the  future. 
You  shall  hear  how  I get  on  with  the  people 
about  me ; and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself  what 
the  chances  are,  for  and  against  my  becoming 
mistress  of  Thorpe-Ambrose. 

44  Let  me  begin  with  young  Armadale — be- 
cause it  is  beginning  with  good  news.  I have 
produced  the  right  impression  on  him  already, 
and  Heaven  knows  that  is  nothing  to  boast  of ! 
Any  moderately  good-looking  woman  who  chose 
to  take  the  trouble,  could  make  him  fall  in  love 
with  her.  He  is  a rattle-pated  young  fool — 
one  of  those  noisy,  rosy,  light-haired,  good-tem- 
pered men,  whom  I particularly  detest.  I had 
a whole  hour  alone  with  him  in  a boat,  the  first 
day  I came  here,  and  I have  made  good  use  of 
my  time,  I can  tell  you,  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  only  difficulty  with  him  is  the  difficulty  of 
concealing  my  own  feelings — especially  when 
he  turns  my  dislike  of  him  into  downright  ha- 
tred by  sometimes  reminding  me  of  his  mother. 
I really  never  saw  a man  whom  I could  use  so 
ill  if  I had  the  opportunity.  He  will  give  me 
the  opportunity,  I believe,  if  no  accident  hap- 
pens, sooner  than  we  calculated  on.  I have 
just  returned  from  a party  at  the  great  house, 
in  celebration  of  the  rent-day  dinner,  and  the 


squire’s  attentions  to  me,  and  my  modest  reluct- 
ance to  receive  them,  have  already  excited  gen- 
eral remark. 

4 * My  pupil,  Miss  Milroy,  comes  next.  She 
too  is  rosy  and  foolish ; and,  what  is  more,  awk- 
ward and  squat  and  freckled  and  ill-tempered 
and  ill-dressed.  No  fear  of  her , though  she 
hates  me  like  poison,  which  is  a great  comfort, 
for  I get  rid  of  her  out  of  lesson-time  and  walk- 
ing-time. It  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  that  she  has 
made  the  most  of  her  opportunities  with  young 
Armadale  (opportunities,  by-the-by,  which  we 
never  calculated  on);  and  that  she  has  been 
stupid  enough  to  let  him  slip  through  her  fin- 
gers. When  I tell  you  that  she  is  obliged,  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  to  go  with  her  father 
and  me  to  the  little  entertainments  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  and  to  see  how  young  Armadale  ad- 
mires me,  you  will  understand  the  kind  of  place 
I hold  in  her  affections.  She  would  try  me 
past  all  endurance  if  I didn’t  see  that  I aggra- 
vate her  by  keeping  my  temper — so  of  course  I 
keep  it.  If  I do  break  out  it  will  be  over  our 
lessons — not  over  our  French,  our  grammar, 
history,  and  globes — but  over  our  music.  No 
words  can  say  how  I feel  for  her  poor  piano. 
Half  the  musical  girls  in  England  ought  to  have 
their  fingers  chopped  off  in  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety ; and,  if  I had  my  way,  Miss  Milroy’s  fin- 
gers should  be  executed  first. 

44  As  for  the  major,  I can  hardly  stand  high- 
er in  his  estimation  than  I stand  already.  I 
am  always  ready  to  make  his  breakfast — and  his  • 
daughter  is  not.  I can  always  find  things  for 
him  when  he  loses  them  — and  his  daughter 
can't.  I never  yawn  when  he  proses — and  his 
daughter  does.  I like  the  poor  dear  harmless 
old  gentleman ; so  I won’t  say  a word  more 
about  him. 

44  Well,  here  is  a fair  prospect  for  the  future 
surely  ? My  good  Oldershaw,  there  never  was 
a prospect  yet  without  an  ugly  place  in  it.  My 
prospect  has  two  ugly  places  in  it.  The  name 
of  one  of  them  is  Mrs.  Milroy ; and  the  name 
of  the  other  is  Mr.  Midwinter. 

44  Mrs.  Milroy  first.  Before  I had  been  five 
minutes  in  the  cottage,  on  the  day  of  my  ar- 
rival, what  do  you  think  she  did  ? She  sent 
down  stairs  and  asked  to  see  me.  The  mes- 
sage startled  me  a little — after  hearing  from  the 
old  lady,  in  London,  that  her  daughter-in-law 
was  too  great  a sufferer  to  see  any  body ; but 
of  course  when  I got  her  message  I had  no 
choice  but  to  go  up  stairs  to  the  sick-room.  I 
found  her  bedridden  with  an  incurable  spinal 
complaint,  and  a really  hoitible  object  to  look 
at — but  with  all  her  writs  about  her ; and,  if  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken,  as  deceitful  a woman, 
with  as  vile  a temper,  as  you  could  find  any 
where  in  all  your  long  experience.  Her  excess- 
ive politeness,  and  her  keeping  her  own  face  in 
the  shade  of  the  bed-curtains  while  she  contrived 
to  keep  mine  in  the  light,  put  me  on  my  guard 
the  moment  I entered  the  room.  We  were 
more  than  half  an  hour  together  without  my 
stepping  into  any  one  of  the  many  clever  little 
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traps  she  laid  for  me.  The  only  mystery  in  her 
behavior,  which  I failed  to  see  through  at  the 
time,  was  her  perpetually  asking  me  to  bring 
her  things  (things  she  evidently  did  not  want) 
from  different  parts  of  the  room. 

“ Since  then  events  have  enlightened  me. 
My  first  suspicions  were  raised  by  overhearing 
some  of  the  servants’  gossip ; and  I have  been 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  the  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Milrov’s  nurse.  On  the  few  occasions  when  I 
have  happened  to  be  alone  with  the  major,  the 
nurse  has  also  happened  to  want  something  of 
her  master,  and  has  invariably  forgotten  to  an- 
nounce her  appearance  by  knocking  at  the  door. 
Do  you  understand  now  why  Mrs.  Milroy  sent 
for  me  the  moment  I got  into  the  house,  and 
what  she  wanted,  when  she  kept  me  going  back- 
ward and  forward,  first  for  one  thing  and  then  for 
another?  There  is  hardly  an  attractive  light  in 
which  my  face  and  figure  can  be  seen  in  which 
that  woman's  jealous  eyes  have  not  studied  them 
already.  I am  no  longer  puzzled  to  know  why 
the  father  and  daughter  started,  and  looked  at 
each  other,  when  I was  first  presented  to  them ; 
or  why  the  servants  still  stare  at  me  with  a mis- 
chievous expectation  iu  their  eyes  when  I ring 
the  bell  and  ask  them  to  do  any  thing.  It  is 
useless  to  disguise  the  truth,  Mother  Oldershaw, 
between  you  and  me.  When  I went  up  stairs 
into  that  sick-room  I marched  blindfold  into 
the  clutches  of  a jealous  woman.  If  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy can  turn  me  out  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Milroy 
will — and,  morning  and  night,  she  has  nothing 
else  to  do  in  that  bed-prison  of  hers  but  to  find 
out  the  way. 

“In  this  awkward  position  my  own  cautious 
conduct  is  admirably  seconded  by  the  dear  old 
major’s  perfect  insensibility.  His  wife’s  jeal- 
ousy of  him  is  as  monstrous  a delusion  as  any 
that  could  be  found  in  a mad-house — it  is  the 
growth  of  her  own  vile  temper,  under  the  ag- 
gravation of  an  incurable  illness.  The  poor 
man  hasn’t  a thought  beyond  his  mechanical 
pursuits ; and  I don’t  believe  ho  knows  at  this 
moment  whether  I am  a handsome  woman  or 
not.  With  this  chance  to  help  me  I may  hope 
to  set  the  nurse’s  intrusions  and  the  mistress’s 
contrivances  at  defiance — for  a time,  at  any  rate. 
But  you  know  what  a jealous  woman  is,  and  I 
think  I know  what  Mrs.  Milroy  is ; and  I own  I 
shall  breathe  more  freely  on  the  day  when  young 
Armadale  opens  his  foolish  lips  to  some  pur- 
pose, and  sets  the  major  advertising  for  a new 
governess. 

“Armadale’s  name  reminds  me  of  Armadale’s 
friend.  There  is  more  danger  threatening  in 
that  quarter;  and,  what  is  worse,  I don’t  feel 
half  as  well  armed  beforehand  against  Mr.  Mid- 
winter os  I do  against  Mrs.  Milroy. 

“ Every  thing  about  this  man  is  more  or  less 
mysterious,  which  I don’t  like  to  begin  with. 
How  does  he  come  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Somersetshire  clergyman  ? How  much  has  that 
clergyman  told  him  ? How  is  it  that  he  was  so 
firmly  persuaded,  when  he  spoke  to  me  in  the 
park,  that  I was  not  the  Miss  Gwilt  of  whom  his 
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friend  was  in  search  ? I haven’t  the  ghost  of 
an  answer  to  give  to  either  of  those  three  ques- 
tions. I can’t  even  discover  who  he  is,  or  how 
ho  and  young  Armadale  first  became  acquainted. 
I hate  him.  Ho,  I don’t ; I only  want  to  find 
out  about  him.  He  is  very  young — little  and 
lean  and  active  and  dark,  with  bright  black  eyes 
which  say  to  me  plainly,  * We  belong  to  a man 
with  brains  in  his  head  and  a will  of  his  own ; 
a man  who  hasn’t  always  been  hanging  about  n 
country-house  in  attendance  on  a fool.*  Yes ; I 
am  positively  certain  Mr.  Midwinter  has  done 
something  or  suffered  something  in  his  past  life, 
young  as  he  is ; and  I would  give  I don’t  know 
what  to  get  at  it.  Don’t  resent  my  taking  up 
so  much  space  in  writing  about  him.  He  has 
influence  enough  over  young  Armadale  to  be  a 
very  awkward  obstacle  in  my  way,  unless  I can 
secure  his  good  opinion  at  starting. 

“ Well,  you  may  ask,  and  what  is  to  prevent 
your  securing  his  good  opinion?  I am  sadly 
afraid,  Mother  Oldershaw,  I have  got  it  on  terms 
I never  bargained  for.  I am  sadly  afraid  the 
man  is  in  love  with  me  already. 

“Don’t  toss  your  head  and  say,  * Just  like 
her  vanity !’  After  the  horrors  I have  gone 
through,  I have  no  vanity  left ; and  a man  who 
admires  me  is  a roan  who  makes  me  shudder. 
There  was  a time,  I own — Pooh ! what  am  1 
writing?  Sentiment,  I declare!  Sentiment  to 
you!  Laugh  away,  my  dear.  As  for  me,  I 
neither  laugh  nor  cry ; I mend  my  pen,  and  get 
on  with  my — what  do  the  men  call  it  ?<— my  re- 
port. 

“The  only  thing  worth  inquiring  is,  whether 
I am  right  or  wrong  in  my  idea  of  the  impres- 
sion I have  made  on  him.  Let  me  see — I have 
been  four  times  in  his  company.  The  first  time 
was  in  the  major's  garden,  where  we  met  unex- 
pectedly, face  to  face.  He  stood  looking  at  me, 
like  a man  petrified,  without  speaking  a word. 
The  effect  of  my  horrid  red  hair,  perhaps? 
Quite  likely — let  us  lay  it  on  my  hair.  The 
second  time  was  in  going  over  the  Thorpe- Am- 
brose grounds  with  young  Armadale  on  one  side 
of  me  and  my  pupil  (in  the  sulks)  on  tho  other. 
Out  comes  Mr.  Midwinter  to  join  us — though 
he  had  work  to  do  in  the  steward’s  office,  which 
he  had  never  been  known  to  neglect  on  any 
other  occasion.  Laziness,  possibly?  or  an  at- 
tachment to  Miss  Milroy  ? I can’t  say ; we  will 
lay  it  on  Miss  Milroy,  if  you  like — I only  know 
he  did  nothing  but  look  at  me.  The  third  time 
was  at  the  private  interview  in  the  park,  which 
I have  told  yon  of  already.  I never  saw  a man 
so  agitated  at  putting  a delicate  qnestion  to  a 
woman  in  my  life.  But  that  might  have  been 
only  awkwardness ; and  his  perpetually  looking 
back  after  me  when  we  had  parted,  might  have 
been  only  looking  back  at  the  view.  Lay  it  on 
the  view ; by  all  means  lay  it  on  the  view ! The 
fourth  time  was  this  very  evening,  at  the  little 
party.  They  made  me  play ; and,  as  the  piano 
was  a good  one,  I did  my  best.  All  the  com- 
pany crowded  round  me,  and  paid  me  their  com- 
pliments (my  charming  pupil  paid  hers,  with  a 
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face  like  a cat’s,  just  before  sbe  spits),  except 
Mr.  Midwinter.  He  waited  till  it  was  time  to 
go,  and  then  be  caught  me  alone  for  a moment 
in  the  hall.  There  was  just  time  for  him  to 
take  my  hand  and  say  two  words.  Shall  I tell 
you  how  he  took  my  hand,  and  what  his  voice 
sounded  like  when  he  spoke  ? Quite  needless  ! 
You  have  always  told  me  that  the  late  Mr.  Older- 
shaw  doted  on  you.  Just  recall  the  first  time 
he  took  your  hand  and  whispered  a word  or  two 
addressed  to  your  private  ear.  To  what  did 
you  attribute  his  behavior  on  that  occasion  ? I 
have  no  doubt,  if  you  had  been  playing  on  the 
piano  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  you  would 
have  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  music ! 

“No!  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  the  harm 
is  done.  This  man  is  no  rattle-pated  fool,  who 
changes  his  fancies  as  readily  as  he  changes  his 
clothes — the  fire  that  lights  those  big  black  eyes 
of  his  is  not  an  easy  fire,  when  a woman  has 
once  kindled  it,  for  that  woman  to  put  out.  I 
don’t  wish  to  discourage  you ; I don't  say  the 
chances  are  against  us.  But  with  Mrs.  Milroy 
threatening  me  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Midwinter 
on  the  other,  the  worst  of  all  risks  to  run  is  the 
risk  of  losing  time.  Young  Armadale  has  hinted 
already,  as  well  as  such  a lout  can  hint,  at  a pri- 
vate interview ! Miss  Milroy’s  eyes  are  sharp, 
and  the  nurse’s  eyes  are  sharper;  and  I shall 
lose  my  place  if  they  either  of  them  find  me  out. 
No  matter!  I must  take  my  chance,  and  give 
him  the  interview.  Only  let  me  get  him  alone, 
only  let  me  escape  the  prying  eyes  of  the  wo- 
men, and — if  his  friend  doesn't  come  between 
us — I answer  for  the  result ! 

44  In  the  mean  time  have  I any  thing  more 
to  tell  you  ? Are  there  any  other  people  in  our 
way  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  ? Not  another  creat- 
ure ! None  of  the  resident  families  call  here, 
young  Armadale  being,  most  fortunately,  in  bad 
odor  in  the  neighborhood.  There  are  no  hand- 
some highly-bred  women  to  come  to  the  house, 
and  no  persons  of  consequence  to  protest  against 
his  attentions  to  a governess.  The  only  guests 
he  could  collect  at  his  party  to-night  were  the 
lawyer  and  his  family  (a  wife,  a son,  and  two 
daughters),  and  a deaf  old  woman  and  her  son — 
all  perfectly  unimportant  people,  and  all  obe- 
dient humble  servants  of  the  stupid  young 
squire. 

“Talking  of  obedient  humble  servants  there 
is  one  other  person  established  here  who  is  em- 
ployed in  the  steward's  office— a miserable,  shab- 
by, dilapidated  old  man  named  Bashwood.  He 
is  a perfect  stranger  to  me,  and  I am  evidently 
a perfect  stranger  to  him ; for  he  has  been  ask- 
ing the  house-maid  at  the  cottage  who  I am. 
It  is  paying  no  great  compliment  to  myself  to 
confess  it ; but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  I pro- 
duced the  most  extraordinary  impression  on  this 
feeble  old  creature  the  first  time  he  saw  me. 
He  turned  all  manner  of  colors,  and  stood  trem- 
bling and  staring  at  me  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing perfectly  frightful  in  my  face.  I felt 
quite  startled  for  the  moment — for  of  all  the 
ways  in  which  men  have  looked  at  me,  no  man 


ever  looked  at  me  in  that  way  before.  Did  you 
ever  see  the  boa  constrictor  fed  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  ? They  put  a live  rabbit  into  his  cage, 
and  there  is  a moment  when  the  two  creatures 
look  at  each  other.  I declare  Mr.  Bashwood 
reminded  me  of  the  rabbit ! 

“Why  do  I mention  this?  I don’t  know 
why.  Perhaps  I have  been  writing  too  long, 
and  my  head  is  beginning  to  fail  me.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Bashwood's  manner  of  admiring  me 
strikes  my  fancy  by  its  novelty.  Absurd ! 1 

am  exciting  myself,  and  troubling  you  about 
nothing.  Oh,  what  a weary,  long  letter  I have 
written ! and  how  brightly  the  stars  look  at  me 
through  the  window — and  how  awfully  quiet 
the  night  is!  Send  me  some  more  of  those 
sleeping  drops,  and  write  me  one  of  your  nice, 
wicked,  amusing  letters.  You  shall  hear  from 
me  again  as  soon  as  I know  a little  better  how 
it  is  all  likely  to  end.  Good-night,  and  keep  a 
comer  in  your  stony  old  heart  for  L.  G.” 


8. — From  Mrs . Oldershaw  to  Miss  Gwilt . 

“ Diana  Stskkt,  Pimlioq,  Monday, 

44  My  dear  Lydia, — I am  in  no  state  of  mind 
to  write  you  an  amusing  letter.  Your  news  is 
very  discouraging,  and  the  recklessness  of  your 
tone  quite  alarms  me.  Consider  the  money  I 
have  already  advanced,  and  the  interests  we 
both  have  at  stake.  Whatever  else  you  are 
don’t  be  reckless,  for  Heaven’s  sake ! 

“What  can  I do? — I ask  myself,  as  a wo- 
man of  business,  what  can  I do  to  help  you  ? I 
can’t  give  you  advice,  for  I am  not  on  the  spot, 
and  I don’t  know  how  circumstances  may  alter 
from  one  day  to  another.  Situated  as  we  are 
now  I can  only  be  useful  in  one  way;  I can 
discover  a new  obstacle  that  threatens  you,  and 
I think  I can  remove  it. 

“ You  say,  with  great  truth,  that  there  never 
was  a prospect  yet  without  an  ugly  place  in  it, 
and  that  there  are  two  ugly  places  in  your  pros- 
'pect.  My  dear,  there  may  be  three  ugly  places 
if  I don’t  bestir  myself  to  prevent  it ; and  the 
name  of  the  third  place  will  be — Brock ! Is  it 
possible  you  can  refer,  as  you  have  done,  to  the 
Somersetshire  clergyman  and  not  see  that  the 
progress  you  make  with  young  Armadale  will 
be,  sooner  or  later,  reported  to  him  by  young 
Armadale's  friend?  Why,  now  I think  of  it, 
you  are  doubly  at  the  parson’s  mercy ! You  are 
at  the  mercy  of  any  fresh  suspicion  which  may 
bring  him  into  the  neighborhood  himself  at  a 
day’s  notice ; and  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  his 
interference  the  moment  he  heprs  that  the  squire 
is  committing  himself  with  a neighbor’s  govern- 
ess. If  I can  do  nothing  else  I can  keep  this 
additional  difficulty  out  of  your  way.  And  oh, 
Lydia,  with  what  alacrity  I shall  exert  myself 
after  the  manner  in  which  the  old  wretch  in- 
sulted me  when  I told  him  that  pitiable  story  in 
the  street  1 I declare  I tingle  with  pleasure  at 
this  new  prospect  of  making  a fool  of  Mr;  Brock. 

* 4 And  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? Just  as  we  have 
done  it  already,  to  bo  sure.  He  has  lost  ‘ Miss 
Gwilt’  (otherwise  my  house-maid),  hasn’t  he? 
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Very  well.  He  shall  find  her  again,  wherever 
he  is  now,  suddenly  settled  within  easy  reach 
of  him.  As  long  as  she  stops  in  the  place  he 
will  stop  in  it;  and  as  we  know  he  is  not  at 
Thorpe- Ambrose  there  you  are  free  of  him! 
The  old  gentleman’s  suspicions  have  given  us  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  so  far.  Let  us  turn  them 
to  some  profitable  account  at  last;  let  us  tie 
him,  by  his  suspicions,  to  my  house-maid’s 
apron-string.  Most  refreshing ! Quite  a moral 
retribution,  isn't  it? 

44  The  only  help  I need  trouble  you  for  is  help 
you  can  easily  give.  Find  out  from  Mr.  Mid- 
winter where  the  parson  is  now,  and  let  me 
know  by  return  of  post.  If  he  is  in  London  I 
will  personally  assist  my  house-maid  in  the  nec- 
essary mystification  of  him.  If  he  is  any  where 
else  I will  send  her  after  him,  accompanied  by 
a person  on  whose  discretion  I can  implicitly 
rely. 

“You  shall  have  the  sleeping-drops  to-mor- 
row. In  the  mean  time,  I say  ^t  the  end  what 
I said  at  the  beginning — no  recklessness ! Don’t 
encourage  poetical  feelings  by  looking  at  the 
stars ; and  don’t  talk  about  the  night  being  aw- 
fully quiet.  There  are  people  (in  Observatories) 
paid  to  look  at  the  stars  for  you — leave  it  to 
them.  And  as  for  the  night,  do  what  Provi- 
dence intended  you  to  do  with  the  night  when 
Providence  provided  you  with  eyelids — go  to 
sleep  in  it 

44  Affectionately  yours, 

“ Maria  Oldershaw.” 


4. — From  the  Reverend  Decimus  Brock  to  Ozias 
Midwinter. 

“Bosoombb  Rectory,  West  Somerset, 
Thursday , July  3. 

“Mr  dear  Midwinter, — One  line  before 
the  post  goes  out,  to  relieve  you  of  all  sense  of 
responsibility  at  Thorpe- Ambrose,  and  to  make 
my  apologies  to  the  lady  who  lives  as  governess 
in  Major  Milroy’s  family. 

44  The  Miss  Gwilt— or  perhaps  I ought  to  say, 
the  woman  calling  herself  by  that  name — has, 
to  my  unspeakable  astonishment,  openly  made 
her  appearance  here,  in  my  own  parish ! She 
is  staying  at  the  inn,  accompanied  by  a plausi- 
ble-looking man,  who  passes  as  her  brother. 
What  this  audacious  proceeding  really  means — 
unless  it  marks  a new  step  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Allan,  taken  under  new  advice — is,  of 
course,  more  than  I can  yet  find  out. 

44  My  own  idea  is,  that  they  have  recognized 
the  impossibility  of  getting  at  Allan,  without 
finding  me  (or  you)  as  an  obstacle  in  their  way ; 
and  that  they  are  going  to  make  a virtue  of 
necessity  by  boldly  trying  to  open  their  commu- 
nications through  me.  The  man  looks  capable 
of  any  stretch  of  audacity ; and  both  he  and  the 
woman  had  the  impudence  to  bow  when  I met 
them  in  the  village  half  an  hour  since.  They 
have  been  making  inquiries  already  about  Allan’s 
mother — here,  where  her  exemplary  life  may  set 
their  closest  scrutiny  at  defiance.  If  they  will 
only  attempt  to  extort  money,  as  the  price  of 


the  woman’s  silence  on  the  subject  of  poor  Mrs. 
Armadale’s  conduct  in  Madeira  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  they  will  find  me  well  prepared 
for  them  beforehand.  I have  written  by  this 
post  to  my  lawyers,  to  send  a competent  man  to 
assist  me : and  he  will  stay  at  the  rectory,  in 
any  character  which  he  thinks  it  safest  to  as- 
sume under  present  circumstances. 

44  You  shall  hear  what  happens  in  the  next 
day  or  two. 

44  Always  truly  yours,  Decimus  Brock.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CLOUDING  OP  THE  8KT. 

Nine  days  had  passed,  and  the  tenth  day  was 
nearly  at  an  end,  since  Miss  Gwilt  and  her 
pupil  had  taken  their  morning  walk  in  the  cot- 
tage garden. 

The  night  was  overcast.  Since  sunset  there 
hod  been  signs  in  the  sky  from  which  the  popu- 
lar forecast  had  predicted  rain.  The  reception- 
rooms  at  the  great  house  were  all  empty  and 
dark.  Allan  was  away,  passing  the  evening 
with  the  Milroys ; and  Midwinter  was  waiting 
his  return — not  where  Midwinter  usually  waited, 
among  the  books  in  the  library — but  in  the  lit- 
tle back-room  which  Allan’s  mother  had  inhab- 
ited in  the  lost  days  of  her  residence  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose. 

Nothing  had  been  taken  away,  but  much  had 
been  added  to  the  room,  since  Midwinter  had 
first  seen  it.  The  books  which  Mrs.  Armadale 
had  left  behind  her,  the  furniture,  the  old  mat- 
ting on  the  floor,  the  old  paper  on  the  walls, 
were  all  undisturbed.  The  statuette  of  Niobe 
still  stood  on  its  bracket,  and  the  French  win- 
dow still  opened  on  the  garden.  But  now,  to 
the  relics  left  by  the  mother,  were  added  the 
personal  possessions  belonging  to  the  son.  The 
wall,  bare  hitherto,  was  decorated  with  water- 
color  drawings — with  a portrait  of  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale, supported  on  one  side  by  a view  of  the  old 
house  in  Somersetshire,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
picture  of  the  yacht.  Among  the  books  which 
bore  in  faded  ink  Mrs.  Armadale’s  inscription, 

“From  my  father,”  were  other  books  inscribed 
in  the  same  handwriting,  in  brighter  ink,  44 To 
my  son.”  Hanging  to  the  wall,  ranged  on  the 
chimney-piece,  scattered  over  the  table,  were  a 
host  of  little  objects,  some  associated  with  Allan’s 
past  life,  others  necessary  to  his  daily  pleasures 
and  pursuits,  and  all  plainly  testifying  that  the 
room  which  he  habitually  occupied  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  was  the  very  room  which  had  once  re- 
called to  Midwinter  the  second  visipn  of  the 
dream.  Here,  strangely  unmoved  by  the  scene 
around  him,  so  lately  the  object  of  his  supersti- 
tious distrust,  Allan’s  friend  now  waited  com- 
posedly for  Allan’s  return — and  here,  more 
strangely  still,  he  looked  on  a change  in  the 
household  arrangements,  due  in  the  first  instance 
entirely  to  himself.  His  own  lips  had  revealed 
the  discovery  which  he  had  made  on  the  first 
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morning  in  the  new  house ; his  own  voluntary 
act  had  induced  the  son  to  establish  himself  in 
the  mother’s  room. 

Under  what  motives  had  he  spoken  the  words? 
Under  no  motives  which  were  not  the  natural 
growth  of  the  new  interests  and  the  new  hopes 
that  now  animated  him. 

The  entire  change  wrought  in  his  convictions 
by  the  memorable  event  that  had  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  Miss  Gwilt,  was  a change  which 
it  wag  not  in  his  nature  to  hide  from  Allan’s 
knowledge.  He  had  spoken  openly,  and  had 
spoken  as  it  was  in  his  character  to  speak.  The 
merit  of  conquering  his  superstition  was  a merit 
which  he  shrank  from  claiming,  until  he  had 
first  unsparingly  exposed  that  superstition  in  its 
worst  and  weakest  aspects  to  view.  It  was  only 
after  he  had  unreservedly  acknowledged  the  im- 
pulse under  which  he  had  left  Allan  at  the  Mere 
that  he  had  taken  credit  to  himself  for  the  new 
point  of  view  from  w'hich  he  could  now  look  at 
the  Dream.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  had 
spoken  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  first  Vision,  as 
the  doctor  at  the  Isle  of  Man  might  have  spoken 
of  it — he  had  asked,  as  the  doctor  might  have 
asked,  Where  was  the  wonder  of  their  seeing  a 
pool  at  sunset,  when  they  had  a whole  net-work 
of  pools  within  a few  hours’  drive  of  them?  and 
what  was  there  extraordinary  in  discovering  a 
woman  at  the  Mere,  when  there  were  roads  that 
led  to  it,  and  villages  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
boats  employed  on  it,  and  pleasure  parties  visit- 
ing it?  So  again,  he  had  waited  to  vindicate 
the  firmer  resolution  with  which  he  looked  to 
the  future,  until  he  had  first  revealed  all  that 
he  now  saw  himself  of  the  errors  of  the  past. 
The  abandonment  of  his  friend’s  interests,  the 
unworthiness  of  the  confidence  that  had  given 
him  the  steward’s  place,  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
trust  that  Mr.  Brock  had  reposed  in  him,  all 
implied  in  the  one  idea  of  leaving  Allan,  were 
all  pointed  out.  The  glaring  self-contradictions 
betrayed  in  accepting  the  Dream  as  the  revela- 
tion of  a fatality,  and  in  attempting  to  escape 
that  fatality  by  an  exertion  of  free-will — in  toil- 
ing to  store  up  knowledge  of  the  steward’s  duties 
for  the  future,  and  in  shrinking  from  letting  the 
future  find  him  in  Allan’s  house — were,  in  their 
turn,  unsparingly  exposed.  To  every  error,  to 
every  inconsistency,  he  resolutely  confessed,  be- 
fore he  attempted  to  assert  the  clearer  and  bet- 
ter mind  that  was  in  him — before  he  ventured 
on  the  last  simple  appeal  which  closed  all, 
“Will  you  trust  me  in  the  future?  will  you  for- 
give and  forget  the  past?” 

A man  who  could  thus  open  his  whole  heart, 
without  one  lurking  reserve  inspired  by  consid- 
eration for  himself,  was  not  a man  to  forget  any 
minor  act  of  concealment  of  which  his  weakness 
might  have  led  him  to  be  guilty  toward  his 
friend.  It  lay  heavy  on  Midwinter’s  conscience 
that  he  had  kept  secret  from  Allan  a discovery 
which  ho  ought  in  Allan’s  dearest  interests  to 
have  revealed — the  discovery  of  his  mother’s 
room. 

But  one  doubt  had  closed  his  lips — the  doubt 
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whether  Mrs.  Armadale’s  conduct  in  Madeira 
had  been  kept  secret  on  her  return  to  England. 

Careful  inquiry,  first  among  the  servants,  then 
among  the  tenantry,  careful  consideration  of  the 
few  reports  current  at  the  time,  as  repeated  tc 
him  by  the  few  persons  left  w ho  remembered  , 
them,  convinced  him  at  last  that  the  family  se- 
cret had  been  successfully  kept  within  the  family 
limits.  Once  satisfied  that  whatever  inquiries 
the  son  might  make  would  lead  to  no  disclosure 
which  could  shake  his  respect  for  his  mother’s 
memory,  Midwinter  had  hesitated  no  longer. 

He  had  taken  Allan  into  the  room,  and  had 
shown  him  the  books  on  the  shelves,  and  all 
that  the  writing  in  the  books  disclosed.  He  had 
said  plainly,  “My  one  motive  for  not  telling  you 
this  before  sprang  from  my  dread  of  interesting 
you  in  the  room  which  I looked  at  with  horror 
as  the  second  of  the  scenes  pointed  at  in  the 
Dream.  Forgive  me  this  also,  and  you  will 
have  forgiven  me  all.” 

With  Allan’s  love  for  his  mother’s  memory, 
but  one  result  could  follow  such  an  avowal  os 
this.  He  had  liked  the  little  room  from  the  first 
as  a pleasant  contrast  to  the  oppressive  grandeur 
of  the  other  rooms  at  Thorpe-Ambrose ; and 
now  that  he  knew  what  associations  were  con- 
nected with  it,  his  resolution  was  nt  once  taken 
to  make  it  especially  his  own.  The  same  day 
all  his  personal  possessions  were  collected  and 
arranged  in  his  mother’s  room — in  Midwinter’s 
presence,  and  with  Midwinter’s  assistance  given 
to  the  work. 

Under  those  circumstances  had  the  change 
now  wrought  in  the  household  arrangements 
been  produced ; and  in  this  way  had  Midwin- 
ter’s victory  over  his  own  fatalism — by  making 
Allan  the  daily  occupant  of  a room  which  he 
might  otherwise  hardly  ever  have  entered — actu- 
ally favored  the  fulfillment  of  the  Second  Vision 
of  the  Dream. 

The  hour  wore  on  quietly  as  Allan’s  friend  sat 
waiting  for  Allan’s  return.  Sometimes  reading, 
sometimes  thinking  placidly,  he  whiled  away  the 
time.  No  vexing  cares,  no  boding  doubts  trou- 
bled him  now.  The  rent-day,  which  he  had 
once  dreaded,  had  come  and  gone  harmlessly. 

A friendly  understanding  had  been  established 
between  Allan  and  his  tenants ; Mr.  Bashwood 
had  proved  himself  to  be  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him ; the  Pedgifts,  father  and 
son,  had  amply  justified  their  client’s  good  opin- 
ion of  them.  Wherever  Midwinter  looked  the 
prospect  was  bright,  the  future  was  without  a 
cloud. 

He  trimmed  the  lamp  on  the  table  beside  him, 
and  looked  out  at  the  night.  The  stable-clock 
was  chiming  the  half-hour  past  eleven  as  he 
walked  to  the  window,  and  the  first  rain-drops 
were  beginning  to  fall.  He  had  his  hand  on  the 
bell  to  summon  the  servant,  and  send  him  over 
to  the  cottage  with  an  umbrella,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  hearing  the  familiar  footstep  on  the 
walk  outside. 

“ How  late  you  are !”  said  Midwinter,  as  Al- 
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lan  entered  through  the  open  French  window. 
“ Was  there  a phrty  at  the  cottage?” 

“No!  only  ourselves.  The  time  slipped 
away  somehow.” 

He  answered  in  lower  tones  than  usual,  and 
sighed  as  he  took  his  chair. 

“You  seem  to  be  out  of  spirits,”  pursued 
Midwinter.  “What’s  the  matter?” 

Allan  hesitated.  “I  may  as  well  tell  you,” 
he  said,  after  a moment.  “ It's  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of;  I only  wonder  you  haven’t  noticed 
it  before ! There’s  a woman  in  it,  as  usual — 
I’m  in  love.” 

Midwinter  laughed.  “ Has  Miss  Milroy  been 
more  charming  to-night  than  ever?”  he  asked, 
gayly. 

“Miss  Milroy!”  repeated  Allan.  “What 
are  you  thinking  of?  I’m  not  in  love  with  Miss 
Milroy.” 

“ Who  is  it,  then?” 

“ Who  is  it  ? What  a question  to  ask ! Who 
can  it  be  but  Miss  Gwilt?” 

There  was  a sudden  silence.  Allan  sat  list- 
lessly, with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  out 
through  the  open  window  at  the  falling  rain. 
If  he  had  turned  toward  his  friend  when  he 
mentioned  Miss  G wilt’s  name  he  might  possi- 
bly have  been  a litjlc  startled  by  the  change  he 
would  have  seen  in  Midwinter’s  face. 

“ I suppose  you  don’t  approve  of  it?”  he  said, 
after  waiting  a little. 

There  was  no  answer. 

“It’s  too  late  to  make  objections,”  proceeded 
Allan.  “ I really  mean  it  when  I tell  you  I’m 
in  love  with  her.” 

“A  fortnight  since  you  were  in  love  with 
Miss  Milroy,”  said  the  other,  in  quiet,  meas- 
ured tones. 

“ Pooh ! a mero  flirtation.  It’s  different  this 
time.  I’m  in  earnest  about  Miss  Gwilt.” 

He  looked  round  as  he  spoke.  Midwinter 
turned  his  face  aside  on  the  instant  and  bent  it 
over  a book. 

“I  see  you  don’t  approve  of  the  thing,”  Al- 
lan went  on.  “Do  you  object  to  her  being 
only  a governess  ? You  can’t  do  that,  I’m  sure. 
If  you  were  in  my  place,  her  being  only  a gov- 
erness wouldn’t  stand  in  the  tvay  with  you?” 

“No,”  said  Midwinter;  “I  can’t  honestly 
say  it  would  stand  in  the  way  with  me.”  He 
gave  the  answer  reluctantly,  and  pushed  his 
chair  back  out  of  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

“ A governess  is  a lady  who  is  not  rich,”  said 
Allan,  in  an  oracular  manner ; “ and  a duchess 
is  a lady  who  is  not  poor.  And  that’s  all  the 
difference  I acknowledge  between  them.  Miss 
Gwilt  is  older  than  I am — I don’t  deny  that. 
What  age  do  you  guess  her  at,  Midwinter?  I 
sny  seven  or  eight-and-twenty.  What  do  you 
say?” 

“Nothing.  I agree  with  you.” 

“ Do  you  think  seven  or  eight-and-twenty  is 
too  old  for  me  ? If  you  were  in  love  with  a wo- 
man yourself,  you  wouldn't  think  seven  or  eight- 
and-twenty  too  old — would  you  ?” 


“ I can’t  say  I should  think  it  too  old,  if — ” 

“If  you  were  really  fond  of  her?” 

Once  more  there  was  no  answer. 

“Well,”  resumed  Allan,  “ if  there’s  no  harm 
in  her  being  only  a governess,  and  no  harm  in 
her  being  a little  older  than  I am,  what’s  the 
objection  to  Miss  Gwilt  ?” 

“ I have  made  no  objection.” 

“ I don’t  say  you  have.  But  you  don’t  seem 
to  like  the  notion  of  it,  for  all  that.” 

There  was  another  • pause.  Midwinter  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence  this  time. 

“Are  you  sure  of  yourself,  Allan?”  he  ask- 
ed, with  his  face  bent  once  more  over  the  book ; 
“are  you  really  attached  to  this  lady?  Have 
you  thought  seriously  already  of  asking  her  to 
be  your  wife?” 

“I  am  thinking  seriously  of  it  at  this  mo- 
ment,” said  Allan.  “ I can’t  be  happy — I can’t 
live  without  her.  Upon  my  soul,  I worship  the 
very  ground  she  treads  on.” 

“ How  long — ?”  His  voice  faltered,  and  he 
stopped.  “How  long,”  he  reiterated,  “have 
you  worshiped  the  very  ground  sho  treads  on  ?” 

“ Longer  than  you  think  for.  I know  I can 
trust  you  with  all  my  secrets — ” 

“Don’t  trust  me!” 

“Nonsense!  I will  trust  you.  There  is  a 
little  difficulty  in  the  way,  which  I haven't  men- 
tioned yet.  It’s  a matter  of  some  delicacy,  and 
I want  to  consult  you  about  it.  Between  our- 
selves, I have  had  private  opportunities  with 
Miss  Gwilt — ” 

Midwinter  suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  and 
opened  the  door. 

“We'll  talk  of  this  to-morrow,”  he  said. 
“ Good-night” 

Allan  looked  round  in  astonishment.  The 
door  was  clqsed  again,  and  he  was  alone  in  the 
room. 

“He  has  never  shaken  hands  with  me!”  ex- 
claimed Allan,  looking  bewildered  at  the  empty 
chair. 

As  the  words  passed  his  lips  the  door  opened, 
and  Midwinter  appeared  again. 

“We  haven’t  shaken  hands,”  he  said,  al>- 
ruptly.  “God  bless  you,  Allan!  We’ll  talk 
of  it  to-morrow.  Good-night.” 

Allan  stood  alone  at  the  window,  looking  out 
at  the  pouring  rain.  He  felt  ill  at  ease,  with- 
out knowing  why.  “Midwinter’s  ways  get 
stranger  and  stranger,”  he  thought.  “What 
can  he  mean  by  putting  me  off  till  to-morrow 
when  I wanted  to  speak  to  him  to-night  ?”  He 
took  up  his  bedroom  candle  a little  impatiently 
— put  it  down  again — and,  walking  back  to  the 
open  window,  stood  looking  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  cottage.  “I  wonder  if  she’s  thinking  of 
me  ?”  he  said  to  himself  softly. 

She  was  thinking  of  him.  She  had  just 
opened  her  desk  to  write  to  Mrs.  Oldershaw ; 
and  her  pen  had  that  moment  traced  the  open- 
ing line : “ Make  your  mind  easy.  I have  got 
him !” 
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FOUR  YEARS  UNDER  FIRE  AT 
CHARLESTON. 

FIVE  years  ago  Charleston  sat  like  a queen 
upon  the  waters.  With  the  Ashley  on  the 
west  and  the  Cooper  on  the  east,  her  broad  and 
beautiful  bay  covered  with  the  sails  of  every  na- 
tion, and  her  great  article  of  export  affording 
employment  to  thousands  of  looms,  there  was 
no  city  in  the  broad  South  whose  present  was 
more  prosperous  or  whose  future  seemed  more 
propitious.  Added  to  its  commercial  advant- 
ages were  those  of  a highly  cultivated  society. 
There  was  no  city  in  the  United  States  that  en- 
joyed a higher  reputation  for  intellectual  cul- 
ture than  the  metropolis  of  South  Carolina. 
With  this  high  intellectual  culture  were  asso- 
ciated a refinement  of  taste,  an  elegance  of 
manner,  and  a respect  for  high  and  noble  line- 
age which  made  Charleston  to  appear  more  like 
some  aristocratic  European  city  than  the  me- 
tropolis of  an  American  State.  Combined 
with  the  English  cavalier  element  which  orig- 
inally peopled  the  State  there  has  always  been 
a strong  admixture  of  the  descendants  of  old 
Huguenot  families,  who  fled  to  this  part  of  the 
world  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Some  of  these  families,  tracing  their  descent  even 
back  to  a prior  emigration  from  Italy  into  France, 
claim  as  their  ancestor  one  of  the  Doges  of  Ven- 
ice. The  Huguenot  element  has  always  been 
strongly  evinced  in  the  society  of  Charleston, 
not  only  in  peculiarity  of  taste  and  of  feature 
but  likewise  in  ecclesiastical  organization.  The 
present  Huguenot  Church  is  the  third  which  has 
stood  upon  the  site — the  first  organization  of  the 
congregation  occurring  about  1690 — and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a liturgy  which  for  beauty  of  ex- 
pression and  simplicity  of  style  is  unsurpassed 
by  that  of  any  other  religious  body. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  city  was  in 
keeping  with  the  historical  precedents  of  the 
people.  Its  churches,  especially  those  of  the 
Episcopal  denomination,  were  of  the  old  En- 
glish style  of  building,  grand  and  spacious  but 
devoid  of  tinsel  and  useless  ornament.  Its  li- 
braries, orphan  asylums,  and  halls  of  public 
gathering  were  solidly  constructed,  well  fin- 
ished, and  unique  as  specimens  of  architect- 
ure. Its  dwellings  combined  elegance  with 
comfort,  simplicity  with  taste.  The  antique  ap- 
pearance of  the  city  and  its  European  character 
was  the  remark  of  almost  every  one  who  visited 
it.  Mr.  Gilmore  Simms  has  in  this  Magazine* 
described  the  Palmetto  City  as  it  was  before  se- 
cession. 

But  all  this  is  now  changed.  Except  to  an 
occasional  blockade-runner  the  beautiful  harbor 
of  Charleston  has  been  sealed  for  four  long  years  ; 
its  fine  society  has  been  dissipated  if  not  com- 
pletely destroyed,  while  its  noblest  edifices  have 
become  a prey  to  the  great  conflagration  of  1861, 
or  have  crumbled  beneath  the  effect  of  the  most 
continuous  and  terrific  bombardment  that  has 
ever  been  concentred  upon  a city. 

* June,  1857. 


The  act  which  ushered  in  this  momentous 
change  was  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession on  the  20th  December,  1860.  No  one 
living  in  Charleston  at  the  time  that  event  oc- 
curred can  ever  forget  the  scenes  by  which  it 
was  accompanied.  No  sooner  had  the  bells  of 
St.  Michael’s  announced  the  fact  than  the  wild- 
est frenzy  seemed  to  seize  the  whole  population. 
The  air  was  rent  with  huzzas;  the  national 
ensign  was  every  where  supplanted  by  the  em- 
blem of  State  sovereignty;  palmetto  branches 
were  borne  in  triumph  along  the  streets , bales 
of  cotton  were  suspended  on  ropes  stretched  from 
house  to  house,  on  one  of  which  was  inscribed 
in  large  letters,  “ The  world  wants  it  while 
the  stirring  notes  of  the  Marseillaise,  afterward 
exchanged  for  those  of  Dixie,  met  the  ear  at 
every  corner.  When  the  night  had  set  in  the 
sky  was  lurid  with  the  glare  of  bonfires,  and  the 
ground  fairly  shook  beneath  the  double-quick  of 
all  the  young  men  of  the  city  under  arms  and 
apparently  eager  for  the  fray. 

Some  there  were  who  viewed  all  this  with 
tearful  eye  and  deep  though  suppressed  emo- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  confident  assertion 
of  Mr.  Rhctt,  of  the  Mercury,  that  he  would 
drink  all  the  blood  that  would  bo  shed,  they  saw 
the  future  lurid  with  all  the  horrors  of  civil  strife. 
Among  these  was  the  venerable  Judge  Petti- 
grew. Walking  along  the  streets  of  Columbia 
when  the  secession  furor  was  at  its  height,  and 
being  accosted  by  a stranger  with  the  inquiry 
“Where  the  insane  asylum”  was  to  be  found? 
his  reply  was,  “My  friend,  look  around  you; 
the  whole  State  is  one  vast  insane  asylum.” 

The  first  overt  act  of  hostility  which  followed 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  was 
the  firing  upon  the  Star  of  the  West.  It  is  true 
that,  previous  to  tills.  Major  Anderson  had  been 
compelled  through  threats  of  violence  to  evacu- 
ate Fort  Moultrie,  and  that  it  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  South  Carolina  Militia; 
but  no  gun  had  yet  been  fired,  no  act  had  been 
committed  which  might  be  regarded  as  a direct 
and  open  defiance  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. This  was  reserved  for  the  following  9th 
of  January.  The  resident  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city,  looking  out  of  his  window  that  morn- 
ing, at  first  saw  nothing  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  bright  blue  bay  which  lay  stretched  out 
before  him,  flanked  by  the  low,  shelving  shores 
of  Sullivan’s  and  Morris  islands,  and  embracing 
the  grim,  gray  walls  of  Sumter.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  top-masts  of  a vessel  were  seen  to  rise 
slowly  above  the  horizon.  As  it  approached 
eveiy  eye  was  strained  to  catch  its  form,  and 
every  ear  opened  to  hear  the  reception  which 
its  arrival  might  evoke.  Soon  a white  puff  of 
smoke  was  seen  arising  over  the  gray  sands  of 
Morris  Island,  and  the  ear  caught  the  faint  re- 
port of  a gun.  Another,  and  then  another,  till 
the  far-sighted  of  us  could  see  the  balls  rico- 
chetting  over  the  waves  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  steamer  was  approaching.  Had  it  kept 
on  its  course  Sumter,  whose  ramparts  were  now 
glistening  with  bayonets,  and  whose  shotted  guns 
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were  protruding  from  every  port,  might  have 
made  the  attempt  to  protect  her,  and  there  would 
have  been  enacted,  though  doubtless  with  great- 
er honor  to  the  United  States  Government,  the 
combat  which  occurred  three  months  later.  But 
the  Star  of  the  West  turned  its  prow  and  sped 
back  to  the  open  sea  whence  it  came. 

There  is  a little  incident  connected  with  the 
discharge  of  that  first  gun  of  the  war  which  I 
have  upon  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  first  la- 
dies of  the  city.  When  ordered  to  fire,  the  ca- 
det who  held  the  lanyard  of  the  gun  was  seen 
to  hesitate.  “ How  can  I,”  he  exclaimed,  “ fire 
upon  that  flag  which  I have  been  taught  to  re- 
spect and  reverence  from  my  youth?  But  a 
stern  duty  compels  me and  with  that  the  iron 
messenger  went  speeding  on  its  course. 

Just  three  months  after  the  firing  upon  the 
Star  of  the  West  occurred  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter.  The  whole  previous  night  the  people 
of  Charleston  had  spent  in  anxious  expectation. 
It  had  been  rumored  that  the  opening  of  the 
contest  would  take  place  within  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  whether  it  would  occur  at  mid- 
night or  at  the  early  dawn  it  was  impossible  to 
conjecture.  At  just  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  gray  light  had  begun  to  break 
in  the  east,  we  were  all  aroused  by  the  report 
of  a heavy  gun  fired  from  one  of  the  adjoining 
islands.  It  was  the  signal  to  open,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  air  was  filled  with  the  whizzing  of 
shot  and  the  explosion  of  shell.  The  famous 
iron  battery  on  Cumming’s  Point,  constructed 
by  Stevens,  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  city  banks, 
belched  forth  flame  and  smoke  at  an  interval 
of  every  three  minutes,  and  sent  its  shot  crash- 
ing against  the  very  walls  of  the  defiant  fort. 
This  was  continued  till  the  day  broke,  and  the 
sun  wa9  up  before  Major  Anderson  saw  fit  to 
make  any  reply.  Having,  like  a discreet  com- 
mander, first  refreshed  his  men  and  put  every 
thing  about  the  fort  in  fighting  trim,  he  opened 
alike  from  barbette  and  port  batteries.  There 
was  not  a man  who  witnessed  that  scene  who 
was  not  struck  with  admiration  at  the  regulari- 
ty and  precision  of  Sumter’s  fire.  Gun  for  gun 
and  volley  for  volley,  the  heroic  Major  paid  the 
rebels  back  in  their  own  coin.  Had  the  fort 
contained  a supply  of  mortars  as  well  as  can- 
non, and  a full  complement  of  men,  well  provid- 
ed with  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  strife  might 
have  continued  for  weeks  instead  of  days,  and 
the  fort  never  passed  into  other  hands  tiian  those 
of  its  rightful  owners.  But  the  hostile  mortar- 
batteries,  inaccessible  to  mere  shot,  first  drove 
the  Union  soldiers  from  the  use  of  the  barbette 
guns,  then  set  the  fort  on  fire  and  compelled  its 
surrender.  Let  me  here  state  positively  that 
in  this  combat  there  was  not  a single  rebel,  as 
there  was  not  a single  Union  soldier,  killed. 
The  only  destruction  of  life  which  occurred  took 
place  at  the  bursting  of  the  gun  with  which  An- 
derson saluted  his  flag  upon  the  evacuation  of 
the  fort  It  was  the  remark  of  Judge  Huger, 
made  in  my  hearing,  that  44  Providence  seemed 
determined  to  accomplish  his  decrees  in  regard 


to  the  South  without  the  shedding  of  a single 
drop  of  blood.” 

. When  the  old  State  flag,  riddled  with  shot, 
was  brought  from  the  Stevens  battery  up  to  the 
city  and  carried  through  the  streets,  the  excite- 
ment was  tremendous.  Church-bells  rang  out 
their  peals  of  joy;  handkerchiefs  waved  from 
every  window ; friend  embraced  friend  in  a wild 
delirium  of  delight;  while  the  whole  mass  of 
the  population,  believing  that  the  North  must 
yield  to  such  a display  of  Southern  valor,  pressed 
upon  the  heels  of  the  horseman  and  actually  did 
homage  to  the  ensign  which  he  bore  aloft. 

Let  us  now  pass  over  the  time  which  inter- 
vened till  the  occupation  of  Morris  Island  by 
the  Union  troops.  It  was  a time  of  varied  sor- 
row and  gladness.  Now  the  news  of  some  vie-# 
tory,  like  that  of  Bull  Run,  would  stir  the  whole 
heart  of  the  city,  and  cause  it  to  beat  high  with 
hope.  Then  some  defeat,  like  that  of  Port  Royal, 
would  equally  depress  it.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
there  was  the  most  confident  assurance  in  re- 
gard to  the  result.  44  Whatever  drawbacks  we 
may  meet  with,”  remarked  one  of  the  first  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  44  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
in  my  mind  about  our  eventual  success.  ” “We 
may  have  reverses,”  said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer, 
44  but  the  policy  of  Providence  from  the  time 
of  the  dispersion  at  the  Tower  of  Babel  has  been 
the  disintegration  of  nations.  He  allows  them 
to  grow  large  and  unwieldy,  as  this  nation  has 
grown,  and  then,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
civilization  and  of  His  kingdom,  He  breaks  them 
asunder,  as  He  will  eventually  break  asunder 
this  mighty  people.” 

The  dread  of  the  Monitors,  which  made  their 
appearance  about  this  time,  was  very  general 
throughout  the  city.  None  had  seen  one  ex- 
cept at  a great  distance,  but  every  one  had 
heard  the  most  fabulous  accounts  of  their  for- 
midableness  and  power.  So  lively  was  the  ap- 
prehension created  by  them  that  batteries  went 
up  like  magic  on  the  shores  around  the  bay. 
Sullivan's  Island  became  one  vast  line  of  earth- 
works, the  most  formidable  of  which  was  Bat- 
tery Bee,  on  its  extreme  western  point.  Earth- 
works were  also  thrown  up  along  the  shores  of 
James  Island.  Fort  Sumter  was  immensely 
strengthened.  Castle  Pinckney  received  a new 
armament.  Fort  Ripley,  an  entirely  new  fort, 
was  constructed  of  palmetto  logs  in  the  centre 
of  the  bay.  The  beautiful  Battery  walk,  the 
favorite  promenade  of  the  Charleston  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  was  partially  tom  up,  and  bristled 
with  heavy  guns.  Then  followed  the  submer- 
sion of  torpedoes  in  the  harbor  and  the  organi- 
zation of  a company  of  men  called  “ Tigers ,” 
who,  in  spite  of  shot  and  shell,  were  to  board 
the  Monitors  as  they  came  up  the  bay,  and 
planting  ladders  against  their  smoke-stacks, 
to  throw  bags  of  powder  and  other  explosive 
compounds  into  the  furnaces  beneath.  So  nu- 
merous were  the  preparations  for  defense,  that 
it  was  certain  no  vessel  could  come  up  to  the 
city  without  running  the  gauntlet  of  at  least 
three  concentric  circles  of  fire. 
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Some  time  after  all  these  vast  preparations 
had  been  completed,  on  a bright  sunny  day, 
about  the  hour  of  noon,  Colonel  Rhett  tele- 
graphed from  Fort  Sumter  to  the  city  that 
“ The  turrets  are  coming /”  and  over  the  low  flat 
land  of  Morris  Island  we  could  see  the  smoke- 
stacks of  the  Monitors  moving  slowly  along. 
One  after  another  they  came  in  solemn  file,  fol- 
lowed by  the  long  black  hulk  of  the  New  Iron- 
sides, and  took  their  stations  near  the  fort. 
Then  followed  discharge  after  discharge  from 
the  heaviest  *guns  which  had  ever  been  brought 
into  naval  warfare,  answered  by  long,  rever- 
berating peals  from  the  batteries  on  Sullivan, 
James,  and  Morris  islands.  The  very  earth 
and  sea  shook  under  the  terrific  din.  At  one 
time  the  Ironsides  floated  directly  over  a sub- 
marine torpedo,  and  must  inevitably  have  been 
blown  up,  had  not  the  apparatus  by  which  it 
was  to  have  been  fired  failed  to  elicit  the  neces- 
sary spark.  After  some  hours  the  Monitors 
withdrew,  having  made  but  a slight  impression 
upon  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The  result  of  this 
combat  inspired  the  Charlestonians  with  great 
hope.  It  relieved  them  of  those  fearful  appre- 
hensions which  they  had  entertained  in  regard 
to  the  Monitors,  and  convinced  them  that  they 
were  by  no  means  irresistible.  • 

In  anticipation  of  a conflict  with  the  Moni- 
tors, great  numbers  of  military  men  had  flocked 
to  the  city  from  all  parts  of  the  South.  As  a 
consequence,  the  hotels  and  public  promenades 
were  crowded  with  officers,  and  the  greatest  dis- 
sipation prevailed.  Balls  and  parties  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession ; gambling  sa- 
loons were  opened  and  drove  a thriving  busi- 
ness ; loose  women  frequented  the  streets,  im- 
pudently accosted  passers-by,  and  filled  the  ho- 
tels with  their  presence.  Nor  were  these  evil 
influences  encouraged  and  promoted  by  officers 
of  inferior  rank  alone.  . Military  men,  high  in 
station,  and  regarded  as  the  principal  supports 
of  u the  Confederacy,”  by  their  immoral  bear- 
ing, succeeded  in  bringing  themselves  into  dis- 
grace, and  tainting  with  suspicion  the  character 
of  heretofore  reputable  women.  At  no  time 
during  the  war  have  those  high  moral  influences 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Union 
soldiers,  by  means  of  the  Christian  Commission 
and  other  religious  associations,  pervaded  the 
armies  of  the  South.  Both  officers  and  men 
were  swept  away  by  the  same  current  of  disso- 
luteness and  vice,  till  in  many  cases  whole  ar- 
mies became  pest-houses  of  immorality  and  ir- 
roligion. 

The  Charlestonians  at  this  time  also  began  to 
experience  trouble  with  their  slaves.  Many 
were  induced  to  follow  the  example  of  Robert 
Small,  and  in  small  boats  running  the  gauntlet 
of  the  rebel  batteries,  to  join  the  enemy.  So 
frequent  did  this  become  that  negroes  were 
finally  forbidden  to  occupy  boats  in  certain 
parts  of  the  harbor  for  fishing  purposes,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  deprived  of  one  of 
their  principal  articles  of  diet.  These  runaway 
servants,  it  was  well  known,  carried  with  them 


to  the  enemy  much  valuable  information  which 
would  be  made  use  of  in  case  of  an  attack  on 
the  city. 

Thus  affairs  went  on  till  the  early  part  of  July, 
1863,  when  just  at  daybreak  one  morning  the 
people  who  lived  on  the  Battery  were  aroused 
by  a sharp,  rapid  fire  of  musketry.  So  sudden 
was  it  and  so  in  contrast  with  the  quiet  of  the 
preceding  days  that  it  took  every  one  by  sur- 
prise. It  was  soon  discovered  to  proceed  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Morris  Island,  and  later  information  developed 
the  fact  that  the  Union  troops  had  opened  a 
masked  battery  on  Folly  Island  and  seemed  de- 
termined to  force  their  way  across  the  narrow 
strait  which  separates  it  from  Morris  Island. 
How  they  contrived  to  elude  the  rebel  generals 
in  the  erection  of  this  battery  was  a mystery.* 
The  surprise,  however,  was  complete.  The  soli- 
tary company  of  artillerymen  which  had  been 
stationed  there  were  soon  driven  back,  and  thus 
an  entrance  effected  through  the  only  door  by 
which  an  approach  to  Charleston  could  have 
been  made.  In  vain  had  an  attempt  been  es- 
sayed over  James  Island ; in  vain  had  the  Union 
gun-boats  endeavored  to  force  the  Stono;  in 
vain  had  Sumter  been  assailed  by  the  powerful 
armament  of  the  Monitors.  The  Charlestonians 
began  to  exult  over  their  secure  and  impregna- 
ble position,  and  avow  their  belief  that  all  the 
armies  of  the  world  could  not  force  their  way  to 
their  metropolis,  when  the  action  of  the  10th  of 
July  suddenly  convinced  them  of  their  error 
and  filled  them  with  the  gravest  apprehension. 
There  was  no  one  so  blind  but  could  perceive 
that  the  charge  of  great  negligence  must  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  some  one  of  their  generals ; but 
whether  Beauregard,  who  had  supreme  com- 
mand, or  Ripley,  who  acted  os  his  subordinate, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  particular  supervision 
of  the  batteries,  should  be  arraigned  was  long  a 

[•  General  Glllraore  thus  explains  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  effected : u Between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  6tli 
of  J uly,  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  were  qui«  tly  accumu- 
lated at  Folly  Island.  The  following  armament  [10  batteries 
with  47  guns  and  mortars]  was  secretly  placed  on  the  north 
end  of  Folly  Islnnd,  completely  masked  from  the  enemy's 
view  by  sand-ridges  nnd  undergrowth.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  attack  on  Morris  Island  should  be  a surprise  in  or- 
der to  insure  success.  Soerecy  was  therefore  an  essential 
element  in  the  preparations.  Most  of  the  work  on  the 
batteries,  and  all  the  transportation  to  them,  was  accom- 
plished at  night,  and  in  silence.  Moreover,  all  signs  of 
work  had  to  be  carefully  concealed  by  day.  One  fortunate 
circumstance  favored  these  operations.  A blockade-run- 
ner had  been  chared  ashore  Just  south  of  the  entrance  to 
Light-house  Inlet,  within  point-blank  range  of  our  batteries, 
and  while  the  enemy  on  Morris  Island  were  industriously 
engaged  in  wrecking  this  vessel  by  night  and  day  (nn  opera- 
tion which  we  could  easily  have  prevented)  oar  batteries 
were  quietly  and  rnpldly  pushed  forward  to  completion. 
They  were  ready  to  open  fire  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  fact 
that  forty-seven  pieces  of  artillery,  with  two  hundred  rounds 
of  ammunition  for  each  gun,  and  provided  with  suitable 
parapets,  splinter-proof  shelters  and  magazines,  were  se- 
cretly placed  in  battery  in  a position  within  speaking-dis- 
tance of  the  enemy’s  pickets,  exposed  to  a flank  and  re- 
verse view  from  their  tall  observatories  on  James  Island, 
and  to  a flank  view  at  pistol-range  from  the  wreck,  fur- 
nishes by  no  means  the  least  interesting  and  instructive 
Incident  of  this  campaign.*’— Kpitob  H abfes’s  Maqazuml] 
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matter  of  dispate.  The  feeling  of  recrimination 
eventually  ran  so  high  between  the  two  generals 
that  Ripley  was  forced  to  resign,  and  the  Charles- 
tonians were  thns  deprived  of  the  services  of  one 
of  the  best  artillerists  in  the  Southern  army. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  just  here  to  relate  the 
impressions  formed  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  Beauregard,  who  during  most  of  this  event- 
ful period  held  command  in  the  city.  By  all 
the  Charlestonians  he  was  held  in  high  respect, 
even  admiration.  He  was  gentlemanly  in  his 
bearing,  fluent  and  affable  in  conversation,  re- 
markable in  his  military  capacities  as  an  engi- 
neer (os  the  fortifications  around  Charleston 
testify),  and  versed  as  a strategist.  But  he  was 
greatly  deficient  in  moral  courage,  and  in  the 
power  to  enforce  discipline  among  his  troops. 
This  was  manifest  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  where, 
after  virtually  achieving  a great  victory,  he  lost 
its  results  in  the  dispersion  of  his  soldiers  to  se- 
cure the  plunder  which  the  Northern  troops  had 
left  behind  them.  It  was  also  exhibited  in  the 
shameful  and  execrable  conduct  of  many  of  the 
soldiers  under  his  command  which  were  sta- 
tioned within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  All  the 
disasters  which  he  experienced  may  apparently 
be  traced  to  this  deficiency.  But  Beauregard 
likewise  labored  under  great  disadvantages  from 
the  inveterate  prejudice  which  existed  in  the 
mind  of  Jefferson  Davis  against  him.  So  strong 
was  this  prejudice  that  it  was  exhibited  even  in 
the  most  trivial  military  arrangements,  and 
served  to  increase  that  sentiment  of  hostility 
toward  Davis  which  began  to  be  evinced  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Charleston  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  Like  General  Jo 
Johnston,  Beauregard  had  the  malignity  and 
power  of  the  administration  pitted  against  him. 

Having  obtained  a foothold  on  Morris  Island, 
the  Union  troops  slowly  advanced  by  a system 
of  parallels  till  they  arrived  within  gun-shot  of 
batteries  Wagner  and  Gregg,  which  the  rebel 
troops  had  erected  on  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  the  island,  and  nearest  to  the  city. 
With  their  Parrott  guns  they  could  even  com- 
mand the  walls  of  Sumter.  And  now  com- 
menced that  long  artillery  contest  which  will 
make  the  siege  of  Charleston  eventful  in  all  sub- 
sequent years.  Night  and  day  the  air  was  filled 
with  shrieking  shell  and  whizzing  shot.  Standing 
on  the  Battery  promenade  in  the  darkness  of  the 
evening,  I have  counted  no  less  than  eight  bombs 
in  the  air  at  one  time.  This  bombardment  was 
almost  daily  participated  in  by  some  portion  or 
by  all  of  the  Union  fleet,  and  then  the  thunder 
of  artillery  would  be  so  great  that  every  house 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  trembled  to  its  base. 
It  was  interesting  also  to  witness  the  effect  of 
the  Parrott  guns  upon  the  walls  of  Sumter. 
They  accomplished  with  ease  what  the  heavy 
eight,  ten,  and  even  fifteen-inch  balls  of  the 
Monitors  had  in  vain  essayed.  Every  shot  sent 
the  brick  and  beams  and  mortar  high  into  mid- 
air, and  in  some  cases  went  through  and  through 
the  solid  walls.  Soon  one  could  see  the  light 
shining  through  its  grim,  dark  ramparts.  Then 


followed  great  breaches ; then  fragments  would 
topple  down  into  the  water  below.  The  South- 
erners worked  incessantly  to  repair  these  dam- 
ages. Vessel-loads  of  sand  and  other  materials 
were  nightly  sent  down,  and  large  forces  of  ne- 
groes were  kept  constantly  at  work.  At  one 
time  a portion  of  the  wall  fell,  burying  beneath 
it  a number  of  the  garrison.  At  another  time 
a Federal  shell  caused  the  explosion  of  a quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  and  destroyed  many  valu- 
able lives.  Captain  Harleston,  a very  promis- 
ing young  officer,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
command,  was  struck  down  while  inspecting 
the  injuries  done  to  the  fort,  a loss  which  was 
felt  to  be  irreparable. 

But  notwithstanding  these  apparent  calami- 
ties, it  was  eventually  ascertained  that  the  ene- 
my’s guns,  so  far  from  materially  injuring  the 
work  as  a fortification,  were  actually  making  it 
stronger.  The  loose  debris  heaped  up  afforded 
a far  more  efficient  protection  against  solid  shot 
than  the  massive  brick  walls.  It  was  only  nec- 
essary that  the  soldiers  should  be  protected  from 
the  fragments  of  shells  which  were  continually 
bursting  over  the  fort,  and  this  was  accomplished 
by  erecting  vast  “rat-holes,”  or  bomb-proofs, 
and  by  excavating  long  subterranean  passages 
which  connected  one  part  of  the  fort  with  an- 
other. When  the  signal  was  given  by  the  sen- 
tinel on  the  look-out  of  the  discharge  of  a gun, 
it  was  amusing  to  see  how  the  area  of  the  fort, 
just  before  filled  with  men,  would  suddenly  be- 
come as  solitary  as  if  never  trodden  by  a hu- 
man foot. 

The  superiority  of  a fortification  of  debris  or 
sand  over  brick  and  stone,  as  opposed  to  heavy 
artilleiy,  was  particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
instance  of  Battery  Wagner.  Day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  that  simple  sand -work 
withstood  the  whole  Union  fleet  and  all  the  land 
batteries  which  could  be  erected  against  it,  and 
fell  only  through  the  close  approach  of  the  Fed- 
eral parallels,  whereby  their  sharp-shooters  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  Confederates  from  using 
their  guns.* 

The  successful  defense  of  Wagner  and  of 
other  points  of  attack  about  the  city  was  also 
owing  to  the  possession  by  the  Confederates  of 


[*  General  Gillmore  says : 41  Fort  Wagner  was  found  to 
be  a work  of  the  most  formidable  character — far  more  so, 
indeed,  than  the  most  exaggerated  statements  of  prisoners 
had  led  us  to  expect  Its  bomb-proof  shelter,  capable  of 
containing  from  1500  to  1600  men,  remained  intact  after 
one  of  the  most  severe  bombardments  to  which  any  earth- 
work was  ever  exposed.  The  attempt  to  form  an  opening 
into  the  bomb-proof  by  breaching  failed  from  want  of 
time.  The  heavy  projectiles  were  slowly  eating  their  way 
into  it,  although  their  effect  was  astonishingly  slight. 
Indeed  the  penetration  of  rifle  projectiles,  fired  into  a sand 
parapet  standing  at  the  natural  slope,  or  approximately 
so,  is  but  trifling.  They  are  almost  invariably  deflected 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  one  departing  slightly 
from  it,  scooping  out  in  their  progress  a small  hollow,  the 
contents  of  which  are  scattered  but  a short  distance.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  the  general  effect  produced  by 
firing  a large  number  of  successive  shots  within  a small 
area  of  say  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  dljuare,  is  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
ammunition.”— Ki>.  Habpkb'8  Maqazinx.] 
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the  Union  code  of  signals.  From  the  walls  of 
Sumter  they  could  decipher  with  ease  every 
communication  which  passed  between  the  army 
and  the  fleet,  and  thus  became  cognizant  of  in- 
tended movements  on  the  part  of  the  Northern 
troops  in  time  effectually  to  resist  them. 

Just  previous  to  the  bloody  assault  on  Wagner 
I was  sitting  upon  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Bat- 
tery promenade  in  the  city  when  a colonel  passed 
by  who  had  been  in  command  of  a battery  on 
James  Island.  Upon  inquiring  of  him  the 
news,  he  informed  me  that  an  assault  on  Wag- 
ner would  be  attempted  at  a certain  time,  and 
that  the  Southern  generals  were  making  busy 
preparations  to  meet  it.  When  I asked  him 
how  the  information  was  obtained,  ho  confiden- 
tially told  me  of  the  possession  of  the  Union 
code  of  signals  by  the  Confederate  officers. 
Upon  further  inquiry  as  to  how  the  Southerners 
were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  this  code,  he 
said  that  some  days  previous  a Union  signal- 
master  had  been  captured  on  the  beach,  and 
when  he  had  been  locked  up  in  prison  the  serv- 
ices of  a clever  fellow  were  secured,  who  was  to 
array  himself  in  Federal  uniform  and  feign  him- 
self a captured  Union  officer.  He  was  then  to 
be  surrounded  by  a guard,  marched  to  the  jail, 
and  confined  in  the  same  cell  with  the  signal- 
officer,  where  it  was  understood  ho  was  to  obtain 
his  confidence,  and  elicit  from  him  the  desired 
information.  The  device  succeeded  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  anticipation ! 

The  Union  soldiers  wounded  and  captured 
at  the  bloody  assault  on  Wagner  were  brought 
up  to  the  city  on  boats,  and  placed  in  a large 
brick  warehouse  in  Queen  Street,  near  to  Church 
Street.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
heat  is  more  intense  than  during  any  month  in 
the  year.  The  locality  was  close  and  confined, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  they  died  by  scores. 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  no  other  locality 
could  have  been  obtained  for  them.  I fear  that 
the  military  authorities  of  Charleston  will  find 
it  difficult,  in  this  instance  at  least,  to  acquit 
themselves  of  the  charge  of  a want  of  due  con- 
sideration toward  a prostrate  and  wounded  foe. 
The  high  sense  of  magnanimity  and  honor,  on 
the  possession  of  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  pride  themselves,  was  at  this  time  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  feelings  of  resentment  and  vindictive- 
ness. 

There  are  events  in  a man’s  life  which  he 
never  forgets;  there  are  scenes  which  never 
fade  from  his  sight,  and  sounds  which  are  ever 
fresh  in  his  hearing,  though  he  attain  a century 
of  years.  I can  never  forget,  and  there  are 
many  others  who  can  never  forget,  the  impres- 
sion which  the  sound  of  the  first  shell  thrown 
into  Charleston  made  upon  the  mind.  It  was 
noar  midnight,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
of  the  more  wakeful  ones,  the  whole  city  was 
buried  in  slumber.  Suddenly,  and  without  the 
least  premonition,  a whizzing,  shrieking  sound 
was  heard  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  which 
was  conjectured  by  some  to  be  a rocket  sent  up 
from  one  of  the  signal-stations  in  the  lower  part 


of  the  city.  A few  moments  served  to  convince 
them  of  their  error,  for  the  sound  was  repeated, 
and  this  time  with  such  unmistakable  distinct- 
ness as  to  remove  all  doubt  from  the  mind  of 
even  the  most  dubious.  It  was  also  noticed  that 
the  sound  was  each  time  preceded  by  the  faint 
flash  and  reverberation  of  a gun  located  appar- 
ently on  the  southeastern  extremity  of  James  Isl- 
and. The  fact  then  became  evident,  and  was  soon 
corroborated  by  the  shouts  of  the  people  in  the 
streets,  that  the  Federals  were  shelling  the  city. 
Had  the  advent  of  the  final  judgment  been  an- 
nounced it  could  not  have  created  greater  surprise 
and  consternation.  The  sidewalks  were  soon 
filled  with  flying  women  and  children  hurrying 
to  secure  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  a refuge 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  deadly  missiles.  The 
excitement  was  increased  by  the  breaking  out  of 
a fire  reported  to  have  originated  by  the  explo- 
sion of  one  of  the  shells.  These  first  shells,  it 
was  subsequently  ascertained,  were  thrown  from 
the  Swamp  Angel  Battery,  located  in  a marsh 
to  the  southeast  of  James  Island,  the  erection 
of  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
Southern  generals.  This  marsh,  it  was  calcu- 
lated, was  four  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  city,  and  the  shells  were  consequently  thrown 
a distance  of  four  miles  and  a half.  And  yet 
this  was  by  no  means  equal  to  what  the  Union 
artillerists  subsequently  attained,  for  when  they 
had  taken  possession  of  Battery  Wagner  they 
sent  their  shells  three  or  four  blocks  above  Cita- 
del Green — a distance  approximating  to  five  and 
a half  or  six  miles.  The  great  difficulty  which 
has  always  been  experienced  in  throwing  shells 
to  such  enormous  distances  consists  in  the  great 
elevation  which  must  thereby  be  given  to  the 
gun.  When  a horizontal  shot  is  fired  the  ret- 
rograde motion  of  the  gun  caused  by  reaction  is 
comparatively  easy.  It  slides  along  the  rail  on 
which  it  rests  until  the  force  is  spent,  without 
the  least  injury  to  itself.  But  it  is  not  so  when 
the  gun  is  elevated  to  a great  angle.  Then  the 
concussion,  instead  of  expending  itself  horizon- 
tally, drives  the  gun  almost  perpendicularly  into 
the  ground,  and  unless  carefully  guarded  against 
will  be  certain  to  disable  it.  This  was  illustra- 
ted in  the  first  attempts  of  the  Union  army  to 
shell  the  city  at  such  enormous  distances.  The 
guns  at  first  almost  invariably  became  disabled, 
and  it  required  a considerable  time  to  attain 
the  perfection  which  they  subsequently  exhibit- 
ed in  the  demonstrations  made  from  Forts  Gregg 
and  Wagner.  • 

Again,  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  a new  gun 
will  fire  to  a much  greater  distance  than  one 
that  has  been  subjected  to  much  use.  This  is 
owing  to  the  grooves  of  the  gun  being  sharp  and 
unworn,  whereby  the  6hcll  fits  the  more  com- 
pactly, and  the  whole  blast  of  the  powder  is 
made  available.  We  always  knew  in  Charles- 
ton when  a new  gun  had  been  mounted,  by  its 
length  of  range,  and,  however  great  the  distance 
which  it  attained,  always  comforted  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  the  next  shot  would  be 
sure  to  fall  short. 
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There  was  a great  rash  and  crowd  the  next 
morning  after  the  first  shells  were  thrown  into 
the  city  to  see  where  they  fell  and  the  effect 
which  they  had  produced.  The  fragments  of 
one  were  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
store  of  G.  W.  Williams  and  Co,,  to  the  rear  of 
the  Charleston  Hotel.  It  had  shattered  the 
building,  and  buried  itself  in  the  street  just  in 
front  Another  had  attained  the  distance  of  a 
square  farther  to  the  north,  and  fell  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Anson  and  Hasel  streets,  scattering  its 
fragments  far  and  wide.  It  was  soon  positively 
ascertained  that  a residence  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  was  no  longer  safe.  Even  should 
the  Confederate  batteries  succeed  in  silencing 
the  “Swamp  Angel,”  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  the  Northerners  would  soon  command  another 
station,  where  they  might  repeat  the  experiment, 
and  perhaps  with  greater  success.  Houses  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  therefore,  began  to  bo 
in  demand,  and  that  exodus  commenced  which, 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Union  batteries 
upon  Morris  Island,  left  the  lower  districts  of  the 
town  a complete  solitude. 

It  was  ascertained  when  the  Union  troops  had 
obtained  possession  of  Morris  Island  that  they 
trained  their  guns  on  the  city  by  the  tall,  massive 
steeple  of  St.  Michael's.  About  no  one  of  the 
numerous  churches  of  Charleston  do  such  inter- 
esting associations  cluster  as  about  this  time-hon- 
ored edifice.  It  is  reputed  to  have  been  built  after 
a design  furnished  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Its  organ  was 
played  at  the  coronation  of  one  of  the  Georges ; 
its  chime  of  bells,  by  far  the  sweetest  in  the  land, 
was  originally  brought  from  England,  whither 
they  were  taken  back  upon  the  capture  of  the 
city  in  the  Revolutionary  war  by  the  British. 
Here  they  were  put  up  at  auction,  aud  bought  in 
by  a wealthy  Englishman,  who,  after  the  war,  re- 
turned them  to  the  church.  It  was  just  in  front 
of  this  church,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Meet- 
ing streets,  that  a statue  of  William  Pitt  used 
to  stand,  which  was  struck  by  a ball  from  the 
British  batteries  erected  during  the  Revolution 
on  James  Island,  and  which  threw  their  shot 
right  into  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  mutilated 
statue  may  still  be  seen  standing  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Orphan  House. 

During  the  whole  of  this  present  war  the  stee- 
ple of  St.  Michael's  has  been  converted  into  an 
observatory.  Near  its  top  a room  was  construct- 
ed, fitted  up  with  a stove  to  keep  its  occupant 
warm  during  cold  weather,  and  furnished  with  a 
powerful  telescope,  through  which  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  Union  army  could  bo  easily  distin- 
guished. Night  and  day  the  observer  was  kept 
at  his  post,  transmitting  not  only  frequent  rec- 
ords of  the  various  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy  to 
the  quarters  of  the  general  in  command,  but  also 
making  note  of  every  shot  fired  at  the  city. 
There  was  imminent  danger  lest  some  one  of 
these  shot  might  strike  the  steeple  and  choke  up 
the  narrow  passage  by  which  alone  a descent 
could  be  effected,  and  so  a rope  ladder  was 
stretched  on  the  outside  from  the  observatory 


above  to  the  ground  beneath,  by  which,  in  case 
of  such  accident,  an  escape  might  be  made. 
Strange  to  say,  though  the  shells  fell  like  a rain 
of  iron  all  around,  striking  the  guard-house  op- 
posite, riddling  the  City  Hall  on  the  north,  plow- 
ing up  the  grave-yard  on  the  south,  and  almost 
demolishing  the  Mansion  House  in  the  rear,  yet 
this  steeple  was  not  once  struck,  nor  was  the 
body  of  the  edifice  injured  till  a short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  evacuation  of  the  city. 

It  was  interesting  to  notice  the  varied  effects 
of  the  shells  in  their  descent  into  the  city.  Cer- 
tainly one  half  failed  to  explode,  the  percussion 
shell  being  so  arranged  that  it  must  fall  at  a 
particular  angle  in  order  to  crush  the  cap  which 
ignites  the  combustible  material  within.  Fail- 
ing to  explode,  they  would  simply  drive  a hole 
through  the  wall  or  roof  against  which  they 
struck  and  bury  themselves  in  the  ground  be- 
low. Many  accidents  occurred  from  digging  up 
these  unexploded  missiles  and  attempting  to  ex- 
tract the  fuse.  When  a shell  exploded  on  strik- 
ing the  noise  was  equal  to  that  of  a good  sized 
piece  of  artillery,  and  it  was  certain  to  produce 
the  greatest  destruction  for  many  rods  around. 
I have  seen  almost  the  whole  front  of  a two- 
story  building  torn  off  by  a single  shell.  A 
large  shell  entered  the  loft  of  a warehouse  on 
East  Bay  Street,  and  striking  the  joists  of  the 
roof  at  a particular  angle,  caused  the  whole 
roof  to  slide  off  to  one  side.  A 80-pound 
Parrott  exploded  between  the  roof  and  ceiling 
of  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city,  made  fifteen 
apertures  of  different  sizes  in  the  ceiling,  demol- 
ished a bronze  chandelier  over  the  pulpit,  broke 
the  reading-desk,  split  the  communion-table, 
partially  demolished  two  or  three  pews,  and 
made  several  rents  in  the  floor  beneath — all  the 
effect  of  a 30-pound  Parrott,  the  fragments  of 
which  were  afterward  collected  and  fitted  to- 
gether. Another  shell  tore  open  a Bible  upon 
the  pulpit-desk  of  a church,  leaving  a leaf  upon 
which  were  conspicuous  the  words,  “ An  enemy 
hath  done  this”  A large  two-hundred  pounder 
struck  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Char- 
lotte Street  just  in  the  rear  of  the  portico,  and 
so  seriously  injured  it  that  it  was  apprehended 
that  the  whole  front  of  the  church  would  fall  in. 
But  the  percussion  shells,  though  more  destruct- 
ive to  property,  were  not  so  destructive  of  hu- 
man life  as  the  time  fuse  shells  which  were 
thrown  comparatively  late  in  the  siege.  The 
fragment  of*  a shell  one  day  entered  a barber's 
saloon  and  took  off  the  head  of  a negro  while 
engaged  in  his  work.  Another  negro  walking 
along  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and 
hearing  the  approach  of  a shell  ran  into  an  alley 
to  get  clear  of  it,  and  crouched  behind  a door. 
The  shell  entered  the  alley,  struck  the  door  and 
killed  the  negro.  A couple  newly  married  were 
found  ono  morning  lying  dead  in  each  other's 
arms.  A shell  had  struck  the  house  during  the 
night,  penetrated  to  the  chamber  in  which  they 
were,  and  extinguished  the  life  of  both  at  the 
same  instant.  In  a house  in  Queen  Street  a 
woman  was  sleeping  in  her  bed  when  a shell  pen- 
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ctrated  the  roof  of  the  building,  passed  through 
the  bed,  just  grazing  her  outstretched  arm,  and 
then  sank  through  the  floor  into  the  cellar  be- 
neath. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  so 
many  casualties,  people  soon  became  hardened 
to  the  idea  of  danger,  and  would  not  hesitate  to 
take  their  walks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
even  when  the  shells  were  passing  overhead. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  of  the  bom- 
bardment was  the  eagerness  exhibited  by  the 
boys  of  the  city  to  obtain  possession  of  the  shells. 
The  sound  of  the  approach  of  one  would  no 
sooner  be  heard  than  a troop  of  them  would  be 
seen  dashing  through  the  streets  to  the  spot 
where  it  was  likely  to  fall.  Arrived  at  the 
place  they  would  immediately  commence  to  ex- 
cavate it  with  such  instruments  as  they  could 
command.  The  fragments  of  the  shells  they 
would  sell  for  old  iron  and  obtain  a very  good 
price  for  them,  but  the  copper  ring  which  banded 
the  shell  was  especially  valuable  from  the  great 
scarcity  of  copper  in  the  arsenals  of  the  Con- 
federacy. An  unexplodcd  shell  was  picked  up 
one  day  near  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  Rutledge 
Avenue,  on  which  had  been  ^inscribed  by  the 
Unionists,  “Find  your  way  to  the  arsenal,  old 
fellow !”  When  we  reflect  that  the  arsenal  was 
only  two  squares  distant,  and  lying  directly  in 
the  line  which  the  shell  was  pursuing  when  it 
fell,  we  must  give  to  the  Union  artillerists  the 
credit  of  having  been  remarkably  good  shots. 
The  accuracy  of  fire  which  was  continually  ex- 
hibited astonished  the  people  of  Charleston  more 
than  any  thing  else.  I had  frequent  occasion  to 
notice  this  accuracy.  A fire  would  break  out  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  and  the  Federals  would 
train  their  guns  with  such  exactness  that  the 
shells  would  fall  directly  into  the  flames.  Upon 
one  occasion  one  of  the  fire  engines  was  struck 
while  it  was  being  worked,  and  some  of  the 
firemen  severely  injured.  Recalling  the  fact 
that  these  shells  were  thrown  from  a distance  of 
over  four  miles,  the  accuracy  of  aim  will  appear 
astonishing  indeed. 

More  particularly  was  this  accuracy  of  fire  ex- 
hibited when  directed  to  the  blockade-runners 
that  were  unfortunate  enough  to  get  aground  in 
running  into  or  out  of  the  harbor.  They  were 
generally  discovered  at  daylight,  and  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours  hardly  a vestige  of  them 
would  remain. 

During  those  long  wearisome  days  and  weeks 
when  the  city  was  under  fire  almost  the  only 
event  of  joy  which  would  occur  would  be  the 
arrival  of  some  one  of  these  blockade-runners. 
The  business  was  finally  reduced  to  a science. 
Even  in  the  darkest  night  the  cunning  craft 
would  work  their  way  in  or  out  through  the  tor- 
tuous channels  of  the  harbor.  When  outward- 
bound  the  captain  generally  went  down  to  Sul- 
livan's Island  upon  the  evening  of  sailing  to 
learn  the  disposition  of  the  Union  fleet  and  plan 
the  course  of  his  exit.  Lights  also  were  always 
prearranged  along  the  shores  of  the  island,  or  sus- 
pended from  boats  in  the  harbor,  in  order  to  indi- 


cate the  channel.  The  most  dangerous  point,  and, 
that  which  demanded  the  exercise  of  the  great- 
est skill  to  avoid,  was  a narrow  tongue  of  land 
which  ran  out  from  Sullivan's  Island  just  oppo- 
site Sumter,  and  which  was  known  as  the  Break- 
water Jetty.  Here  the  channel  is  not  only  very 
narrow  but  takes  a sudden  turn,  and  it  was  in 
making  this  turn  that  the  vessel  was  in  danger 
of  getting  aground.  The  Union  artillerists  aft- 
er a while  learned  many  of  the  cunning  arts  of 
the  blockade-runner,  and  whenever  they  saw  a 
light  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Morris  Island, 
which  they  supposed  was  intended  for  the  guid- 
ance of  a vessel,  they  would  immediately  open 
fire.  They  had  a way  too  of  sending  out  pick- 
et-boats which  would  quietly  allow  the  vessel  to 
pass  till  it  had  rounded  the  jetty  and  return  be- 
came impossible,  and  then  by  means  of  rockets 
would  signalize  the  fleet  outside. 

The  chase  of  a blockade-runner  was  the  most 
exciting  thing  imaginable.  Like  a hunted  deer 
it  would  speed  through  the  water,  its  fierce 
avenger  after  it,  every  beam  from  stem  to  stem 
quivering  through  the  violent  pulsations  of  its 
great  iron  heart,  and  the  dash  of  the  paddles  as 
in  their  lightning-like  revolutions  they  would 
strike  the  water.  Sometimes  not  only  was  one 
half  of  the  cargo  thrown  overboard,  but  every 
combustible  thing  that  could  be  laid  hold  of 
crowded  into  the  furnaces  to  increase  the  steam. 
Some  of  these  blockade-runners  were  very  suc- 
cessful. I knew  of  one  which  had  run  the 
gauntlet  no  less  than  nineteen  times,  and  had 
consequently  proved  a mine  of  wealth  to  its 
owners.  When  a vessel  had  once  run  the  block- 
ade it  was  considered  to  have  paid  for  itself,  and 
every  subsequent  trip  was  consequently  clear 
gain.  The  captain  generally  cleared  on  each 
round  trip  ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  the 
pilot  and  mate  in  proportion. 

To  be  at  all  connected  with  or  interested  in 
a blockade-runner  was  in  those  days  esteemed 
in  Charleston  a signal  piece  of  good  fortune.  It 
insured  at  least  a partial  supply  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life ; for  the  ladies  an  occasional 
new  silk  dress,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
streets;  for  the  gentlemen  a good  supply  of 
Bourbon — a box  or  two  of  cigars,  or  a larder 
filled  with  Stilton  cheese  or  West  India  fruits. 
By-and-by  came  an  edict  from  Richmond  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  luxuries  of  this  kind, 
and  restricting  the  cargo  of  a vessel  entirely  to 
those  articles  which  the  country  needed  in  its 
military  operations,  or  which  contributed  to  the 
supply  of  the  actual  necessities  of  the  people. 
One  half  of  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  going  out 
was  also  required  to  bo  devoted  to  government 
account,  and  one  half  of  the  cargo  of  the  vessel 
coming  in.  This,  of  course,  greatly  curtailed 
the  profits  of  the  owners,  but  still  immense  for- 
tunes continued  to  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
water. 

It  was  abont  this  time  that  a large  number  of 
Union  prisoners  were  brought  into  Charleston 
[ from  various  parts  of  the  South.  They  were 
I sent  here  partly  for  security  against  the  Fed- 
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eral  raids,  which  were  becoming  very  frequent 
through  the  land,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  which  compelled  their 
distribution  through  the  various  cities  and  towns 
of  the  country.  The  officers  at  first  were  crowd- 
ed in  with  the  men,  and  both  were  placed  under 
fire  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Upon  a re- 
monstrance, however,  sent  up  from  General 
Gillmore,  on  Morris  Island,  and  a threat  to 
retaliate,  which  was  actually  carried  out,  these 
prisoners  were  removed  to  a place  of  compare* 
tive  security.  Among  the  officers  who  were 
confined  in  Charleston  at  that  time  was  Gen- 
eral Seymour,  whose  frank  and  gentlemanly 
bearing  won  for  him  the  high  respect  and  ad- 
miration even  of  his  enemies.  Upon  one  day 
he  sent  for  the  Rev.  Toomer  Porter,  rector  of 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  whom 
he  had  had  a slight  acquaintance  before  the 
war,  to  come  and  see  him.  Mr.  Porter  accord- 
ingly went,  and  in  course  of  conversation  the 
General  remarked  that  he  had  sent  for  him  to 
inquire  whether  arrangements  could  not  be  made 
whereby  himself  and  his  fellow-officers  could  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  religious  worship.  If  so,  he 
was  desirous  that  Mr.  Porter  himself  should  come 
the  following  Sabbath  and  preach  to  them.  In 
reply  to  the  General’s  request  Mr.  Porter  imme- 
diately remarked  that  he  “ thought  there  would 
be  no  objection  made  to  his  coming,  but  that  he 
would  feel  himself  obligated  to  perform  the  whole 
service  of  his  Church.”  “Certainly,”  replied  the 
General,  not  at  first  comprehending  his  mean- 
ing ; “lam  sure  that  there  is  no  service  which 
will  be  more  acceptable  to  myself,  having  been 
educated  in  your  Church — gnd  perhaps  I may 
say  to  my  fellow-officers.”  “But  you  do  not 
understand  me,  General,”  continued  the  clergy- 
man. “I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  in  our  serv- 
ice a prayer  for  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  which  I could  not  deem  myself  at  liberty 
to  omit.”  “As  for  that,”  replied  the  General, 
“ I myself  care  nothing.  There  is  no  one  whom 
I consider  so  greatly  to  stand  in  need  of  being 
preyed  for  as  Mr.  Davis.  However,  I can  not 
answer  for  the  sentiments  of  my  brother  officers, 
and  I will  consult  them  and  let  you  know  our 
determination  by  the  approaching  Sabbath.” 
The  other  officers  were  accordingly  consulted, 
and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Porter  received  a 
note  from  General  Seymour,  the  following  Sab- 
bath, stating  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  not 
be  agreeable  that  the  services  should  be  per- 
formed under  such  conditions.  A clergyman, 
however,  was  found  who,  thbugh  of  the  same 
denomination,  consented  to  respect  the  scruples 
of  the  Union  officers  and  to  omit  the  prayer. 

Every  day,  as  the  war  continued,  the  cur- 
rency became  more  and  more  depreciated.  Four 
months  before  the  evacuation  of  the  city  gold 
was  selling  as  high  as  seventy  for  one.  This, 
of  coarse,  greatly  increased  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, and  rendered  living  to  those  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  annuities  or  salaries  a serious 
matter.  A piece  of  roast  beef,  adequate  for  a 
family  of  three  or  four,  cost  forty  dollars ; sweet- 


potatoes,  a natural  product  of  the  soil,  one  dol- 
lar each ; a barrel  of  flour  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  other  things  in  proportion.  A family  of 
four  could  hardly  live  on  rice  and  the  ordinary 
i cow-pea  soup  under  one  hundred  dollars  a week. 
Butter,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tea  were  among  those 
luxuries  about  which  tho  least  that  was  said  the 
better. 

The  effect  of  this  low  diet,  combined  with  the 
great  anxiety  attendant  upon  the  support  of  a 
family  and  the  political  state  of  the  country, 
soon  became  apparent  in  the  countenances  of  the 
people.  Never  have  I seen  men  grow  old  so 
fast  as  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  from  tho 
time  the  shelling  of  the  city  commenced  down 
to  its  occupation  by  the  Union  troops.  Heads 
which  were  of  raven  blackness  became  silvered 
with  gray  during  the  interval  of  only  a few 
months.  Faces  which  were  as  smooth  as  an 
infant’s  became  seamed  and  furrowed  with 
wrinkles.  Boys  looked  like  old  men,  and  old 
men  speedily  dropped  away  and  died.  Never 
has  there  been  such  a mortality  among  old  peo- 
ple as  among  the  old  people  of  Charleston  since 
the  commencement  of  this  war.  The  anxiety, 
change  of  diet,  and  circumstance,  were  more 
than  advanced  years  could  endure,  and  they 
went  down  by  scores  to  the  grave. 

Among  the  calamities  which  befell  the  city 
not  tho  least  was  the  conduct  of  the  troops  who 
had  been  quartered  in  the  city  for  its  protection. 
One  or  two  companies  of  them  were  stationed 
on  the  Battery,  and  of  all  tho  thieves,  burglars, 
and  highwaymen  who  were  ever  brought  togeth- 
er, I may  not  hesitate  to  affirm  these  were  the 
worst.  They  roamed  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  perfectly  unrestrained.  There  was  not 
a house  which  they  did  not  enter,  plundering  it 
of  furniture,  of  carpets,  of  books,  of  every  thing 
upon  which  they  could  lay  their  rapacious 
hands.  Leaden  pipes  were  dug  up;  copper 
pumps  were  carried  off;  even  the  locks  and 
keys  of  doors  were  abstracted,  sent  oat  of  the 
city,  and  sold.  By-and-by  the  lives  of  people 
who  ventured  into  this  part  of  the  city  to  look 
after  their  Abandoned  property  were  not  consid- 
ered safe.  The  marauders  prowled  the  streets, 
gun  in  hand,  ready  both  to  rob  and  murder  any 
one  who  ventured  within  their  power.  For  a 
season  no  one  ventured  out  after  nightfall,  in 
any  part  of  the  city,  without  secreting  a revolver 
about  his  person. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  city,  thus  given  up 
to  be  a prey  and  plunder,  soon  began  to  evince 
the  most  unmistakable  appearance  of  dreariness 
and  desolation.  Some  of  the  streets  became 
so  covered  with  grass  as  to  conceal  the  cobble- 
stones beneath.  I have  seen  cows  and  goats 
quietly  pasturing  where  for  years  the  highway 
had  been  worn  by  the  corrosion  of  passing  ve- 
hicles ; I have  seen  the  crow  and  the  owl  roost- 
ing where  for  years  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the 
rattle  of  cart-wheels  were  almost  the  only  sounds 
to  be  heard ; I have  seen  rank  weeds  springing 
from  the  gutters  of  streets  which  were  once  busy 
with  the  tide  of  passing  men,  to  such  a height 
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as  almost  to  exclude  from  Tiew  the  opposite 
sidewalk.  The  highways  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  never  filled  one  with  such  a feeling  of 
utter  loneliness  and  desolation  as  some  of  the 
streets  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton. 

At  last  the  climax  of  all  this  miseiy  and  suf- 
fering approached.  It  became  evident  to  the 
far-sighted  that  by  the  march  of  Sherman  through 
the  State  the  city  must  of  necessity  be  evacua- 
ted. Military  men,  however,  persistently  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  this  necessity;  they  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  it  even  while  they  were 
secretly  transporting  the  large  supplies  of  ord- 
nance which  the  town  contained.  Finally,  the 
truth  was  made  apparent  to  all  by  the  violent 
explosion  of  ammunition  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  carry  away.  Then  followed  the 
heavy  tramp  of  the  retreating  soldiery,  and  the 
bursting  out  on  every  side  of  the  city  of  vast 
sheets  of  flame  and  clouds  of  smoke.  The  or- 
der from  the  commander  was,  as  I know  from 
unquestionable  authority,  that  every  building 
should  be  laid  in  ashes.  Thanks  to  a merciful 
Providence,  the  iniquitous  and  barbarous  edict 
was  only  partially  consummated  when  the  Union 
troops  marched  in  and  saved  the  city.  The  ap- 
prehension, tumult,  and  horror  of  that  day  will 
never  be  effaced  from  the  mind,  and  can  only 
be  compared  with  the  exceeding  joy  arising  from 
the  sense  of  relief  produced  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Union  troops. 


A NICE  TIME. 

MURRAY  is  not  infallible. 

I shudder  at  the  audacity  of  this  heresy. 
The  disinterestedness  of  my  motives  might  be 
impugned  were  I to  confess  that  wo  are  even 
now  smarting  from  the  effects  of  excruciating 
torture  endured  in  blind  devotion  to  this  Dagon 
of  English  travelers.  M Christmas-Eve : Fine 
music  at  St.  Luigi  di  Francisi  at  1 1 p.m.”  ( Vide 
Murray’s  “ Rome.”)  Accordingly  we  sat  for  two 
(seemingly  tm-mortal)  hours,  and  were  stunned 
by  the  emulative  roar  of  Bulls  of  Bashan  and 
Buffaloes  of  the  Campagna.  Even  the  divine 
music  of  the  “ Pastorella,  ” heard  in  St.  Peter’s 
two  hours  later,  hardly  sufficed  to  heal  the 
wounds  thus  ruthlessly  made. 

But  the  special  indictment  on  which  I dare 
arraign  the  omnipotent  culprit  is  of  another 
sort.  In  his  Hand-Book  for  France,  and  again 
in  that  for  Northern  Italy  (1864),  the  gravest 
charges  of  extortion  are  brought  against  Nice. 
Landlords,  lodging-agents,  merchants,  and  the 
native  population  at  large,  are  represented  as 
unrighteously  leagued  against  the  defenseless 
traveler.  In  consequence  of  this  statement, 
and  the  rumor  current  in  Paris  that  the  prices 
had  doubled  under  the  smiles  of  royalty,  we 
poor  pilgrims,  traveling  on  a clergyman’s  mod- 
erate salary,  paid  in  greenbacks,  and  forced  to 
multiply  every  charge  by  two  and  a half  at  the 
least,  approached  the  Mediterranean  with  hy- 
drophobean  spasms. 


In  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery  which 
renders  the  journey  between  Toulon  and  Nice 
the  most  delightful  railway  ride  within  our 
knowledge,  we  were  fortifying  ourselves  at  ev- 
ery point  against  the  impositions  which  were  to 
assail  us  at  its  terminus. 

The  young  divine  rolled  his  r’s,  disheveled 
his  hair  and  beard  Teutonically,  and  responded 
u Nix  versteti'  to  every  word  addressed  to  him 
in  his  mother  tongue  by  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
(for  who  does  not  know  that  a tax  of  thirty  per 
cent,  is  levied  on  English  speaking  on  the  Con- 
tinent?) ; while  his  Frau  made  fresh  bends  and 
nicks  in  her  old  hat,  and  subdued  herself  to  the 
normal  aspect  of  a parson’s  wife. 

Arrived  at  the  station  we  selected  our  voi- 
ture,  subjecting  the  driver  to  the  severest  cross- 
examination,  and  demanding  his  number  and 
the  printed  “ tariff”  as  precautionary  measures, 
and  shaking  our  heads  frowningly  at  his  mildest 
inquiry  or  suggestion. 

At  our  hotel  (which  I need  not  state  was  a 
Dutch  one)  we  ate  our  meat  with  no  gladness 
and  singleness  of  heart,  regarding  every  mouth- 
ful as  a half-franc  piece,  and  laid  down  upon 
our  couch  with  hearts  heavier  than  the  superin- 
cumbent fe.vher-bcd.  All  this  until  we  made 
the  appetizing  discovery  that  we  were  actually 
living  more  economically  than  in  Paris  (where 
our  quarters  were  very  agreeable  and  reasona- 
ble), and  infinitely  more  so  than  in  London. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  countiymen,  for  whom 
the  climate  of  this  delightful  city  may  be  pre- 
scribed, but  who  are  obliged,  like  ourselves,  to 
count  the  cost,  I give  our  experience  somewhat 
in  detail. 

At  the  H6tel  et  Pension  Suisse,  25  (not  27, 
as  in  Murray)  Rue  Massena,  we  occupied  for 
six  days  n large  and  comfortably-furnished  apart- 
ment (frescoes  included),  on  the  third  floor; 
were  supplied  daily  at  any  time  we  chose  previ- 
ous to  10  a.m.  with  excellent  cafiau  lait , bread, 
butter,  and  eggs;  dejeuner  at  12  noon,  of  beef- 
steak or  its  equivalent,  with  potatoes,  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  and  v in  ordinaire;  dinner  at  5 
r.M.,  of  four  or  five  courses,  sufficiently  varied 
and  excellently  cooked.  For  this,  together  with 
candles,  fire,  and  “ service,”  we  paid  seventy-four 
francs.  And  this  was  in  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, and  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the  beach, 
the  Promenade  dcs  Anglais,  and  the  Russian 
Empress ! The  Swiss  landlord  and  lady  speak 
English,  moreover,  and,  best  of  all,  are  true  re- 
publicans— the  most  intelligent  and  sympathet- 
ic discussers  of  American  affairs  whom  we  had 
chanced  to  meet  in  our  wanderings. 

At  the  table  c fhdte  I must  confess  I was  near- 
ly stunned  by  the  sonorous  gutturals  and  disen- 
voweled  sentences ; but  this  was  in  consequence 
of  the  young  divine's  inhuman  habit  of  Dutch . 
fraternization  at  every  opportunity,  leaving  his 
unhappy  spouse  to  gather  such  particles  of 
knowledge  from  amidst  the  deafening  jargon  as 
a slight  acquaintance  with  “ Ollendorf’s  Meth- 
od” made  possible.  Indeed,  the  whole  sojourn 
in  Nice  was  embittered  by  the  apprehension  that, 
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going  from  bad  to  worse,  my  liege  lord  might 
come  to  balance  himself  on  two  legs  of  his  chair 
between  courses  at  dinner,  brandishing  wildly 
his  fork,  which,  utterly  divorced  from  its  lawful 
use*  should  be  employed  alternately  in  sham- 
pooing his  head,  cleansing  his  teeth,  and  setting 
home  an  argument  to  the  heart  of  his  vis-a-vis , 
with  the  oracular  uJa  wohl!”  vociferated  at  in- 
tervals as  regularly  recurrent  as  the  chortts  of 
the  Greek  drama. 

Lest  I should,  in  consequence  of  this,  be  ac- 
cused of  introducing  my  readers  into  shabby 
company,  I would  say  in  passing,  that  among 
our  fellow-boarders  there  was  a sprinkling  of 
counts,  barons,  and  professors,  together  with  a 
young  Danish  countess  (whose  lovely  beauty,  of 
the  American  type,  even  beatified  her  English 
— hers,  and  by  no  means  the  king's — which  she 
aired  with  the  naivest  and  most  bewitching  van- 
ity)— these,  besides  several  French  and  English 
families  of  respectability. 

Nice  is  one  of  the  brightest  memories  of  our 
pilgrimage  in  search  of  health.  To  those  who 
are  nnfamiliar  with  its  peculiar  attractions  I can 
only  say,  imagine  a combination  of  Newport 
and  the  White  Mountains  crowned  with  snow ; 
Worcester  hills  luxuriantly  draped  with  the 
olive  and  orange;  the  skies,  atmosphere,  and 
roses  of  a New  England  J une,  together  with  the 
richer  vegetation  of  the  tropics;  and  having 
peopled  this  Paradise  with  fashion  and  royalty, 
yon  have  the  Nice  which  we  saw  in  December, 
1864. 

Two  circumstances  contributed  to  render  it 
more  desirable  as  a residence  at  this  time,  per* 
haps,  than  ordinarily.  The  nine  months  of 
drought  which,  as  we  were  informed,  had  left 
the  landscape  sere  in  Augnst  and  stripped  it  of 
all  foliage,  had  been  succeeded  by  warm  rains, 
stimulating  a fresh  growth  of  beautiful  verdure 
over  all  the  hills  and  groves.  Again,  the  inju- 
rious allegations  in  regard  to  the  extortions  of 
Nice,  coupled  with  the  presence  of  the  Empress 
of  all  the  Russia*,  and  the  consequent  dread  of 
a still  greater  increase  of  gayety  and  inflation  of 
prices,  had  driven  away  scores  of  invalids  who 
would  else  have  congregated  here ; so  that 
apartments  were  abundant,  and  the  eye  and 
ear  were  less  frequently  tortured  than  in  former 
years  by  the  tokens  of  human  suffering  amidst 
the  most  joyous  beauty  of  nature. 

Mentone,  on  the  other  hand,  was  crowded  to 
suffocation,  while  its  prices  were  corresponding- 
ly oppressive.  However,  there  still  lingered 
sufficient  invalidism  to  remind  us  of  the  serpent 
trail  through  Eden.  The  stillness  of  night  was 
broken  by  solo,  duet,  and  occasionally  chorus 
coughs.  So  universal  was  this,  and  so  irresisti- 
ble the  sway  of  fashion,  that  I presently  found 
myself  laying  aside  my  role  of  nurse,  and  sport- 
ing a little  cough  of  my  own,  quite  to  the  de- 
light of  my  charge,  apparently,  inasmuch  as  he 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  invalid  himself,  and 
was  able  to  transfer  a great  deal  of  second-hand 
good  advice  which  had  previously  been  given 
him,  and  which  was  just  as  good  as  new — hav- 


ing never  been  used — together  with  remnants 
of  plasters,  pills,  and  croton-oiL 

But  the  exquisite  climate  rendered  my  com- 
pliance with  the  mode  brief,  and  I am  glad  to 
believe  that  in  graver  cases  it  works  greater 
wonders. 

Besides  these  nocturnal  disturbances  our 
walks  by  day  were  often  saddened  by  the  sight 
of  actual  or  imminent  decoy.  Upon  the  beach, 
where  the  surf  rolls  in  superbly,  and  in  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes , under  the  shade  of  the  palms, 
we  frequently  encountered  paralytics,  wheeled 
in  garden-chairs ; impotent  children,  whoso 
wistful  eyes  outran  the  slow  pace  of  their  bear- 
ers ; and  consumptives  of  every  age  and  degree, 
from  the  young  girl  with  the  first  tinge  of  peril- 
ous beauty  upon  her  check,  to  those  in  tho  last 
stages  of  tho  disease,  who  could  surely  find  no 
more  delightful  mount  of  vision  from  which  to 
take  their  last  look  of  earth,  and  make  their  as- 
cent to  a dime  where  they  shall  never  say9  “I 
am  sick.’* 

The  Great  Bear  is  naturally  in  the  ascendant 
at  Nice  during  this  winter's  solstice.  Every 
body  invests  in  a Russian  dictionary,  and  a few 
in  Russian  bonds.  Cabalistic  placards  affront 
the  sensibilities  of  the  unlearned  from  walls 
and  shop-windows.  I was  specially  offended  by 
a Child's-Book  in  the  barbaric  tongue,  and  all 
the  more  since  it  had  the  impertinence  to  bo 
charmingly  illustrated. 

A few  weeks  previous  to  the  advent  of  our 
august  highnesses,  Napoleon  III.  had  honored 
; this  recent  accession  to  his  empire  by  visiting 
in  person  the  Russian  Empress,  in  return  for  the 
Csar’s  graciousness  toward  Eugenie  daring  hef 
summer’s  sojourn  in  the  north. 

4‘0b,  how  pleasant  *tto  to  sea 
Children  of  one  family. 

Eagles  and  bearessea  agree!" 

Forwhich  overhaul  your  Dr.  Watts,  etc. 

There  are  numerous  excursions  to  be  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  agreeably  diversifying  a 
winter's  sojourn.  The  day  after  our  arrival, 
instigated  by  Murray,  we  set  forth  for  Cimies* 

At  this  point  I pause  to  make  a pathetic  ap- 
peal to  those  of  my  countrywomen  who  design 
to  travel,  but  who  are  compelled  by  Exchange — 
“that  monster  of  so  dreadful  mien” — to  use 
their  own  feet  mainly  in  lion-hunting : Crucify 
your  vanity,  and  provide  yourselves  with  walk- 
ing boots  which  even  your  deadliest  rival  would 
admit  were  too  wide  for  you. 

Having  been  forewarned,  I had  sacrificed  my- 
self to  the  extent  of  a pair  of  Number — well, 
a size  larger  than  my  ordinary  wear ; and  yet, 
in  spite  of  this,  I have  seen  the  time  since  then 
when,  after  hours  of  walking  over  rough  pave- 
ments, and  climbing  steep  ascents,  and  travers- 
ing interminable  picture-galleries,  I have  been 
fain  to  gaze  upon  the  grandest  panorama  of  na- 
ture through  tear-dimmed  eyes;  to  gnash  my 
teeth  in  the  very  face  of  Raphael's  most  peerless 
Madonna;  and  to  wish  the  Coliseum,  Rome, 
and  the  world  all  gone  to  destruction  together, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  the  venerable  Bede : 
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** While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand; 

When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 

And  when  Rome  falls,  tbo  world.” 

And  all  this  loss  and  misery  occasioned  by  two 
feet  of  goat-skin ! 

But  boots  or  no  boots  we  set  forth  toward 
Cimies.  Leaving  the  city  the  ascent  lies  be- 
tween high  stone-walls,  shutting  in  villas,  and 
out  our  gaze.  However,  the  orange-trees,  bur- 
dened with  fruitage  glowing  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark-green  foliage,  and  the  olive  with  its  purple 
berries  and  graceful  vines,  especially  the  gera- 
nium, which  overflowed  the  walls  in  rich  masses, 
flaming  with  gorgeous  blossoms,  these  could  not 
so  be  shut  in  by  metes  and  bounds.  As  for 
these  villas  themselves  no  one  in  his  right  mind 
would  care  to  see  them.  The  only  conceivable 
advantage  they  can  subserve  to  the  beholder,  in 
my  estimation,  is  the  questionable  one  of  mak- 
ing the  scenery  of  a second-rate  theatre  seem 
natural.  Most  of  them  are  of  plaster,  painted 
in  execrable  taste  to  simulate  brick-work,  or 
with  balconies,  windows,  doors,  vines,  land- 
scapes, and  even  human  figures  daubed  upon 
them  in  utter  defiance  of  all  perspective  and 
verisimilitude. 

As  we  trudged  onward  and  upward  the  silence 
and  solitude  were  almost  oppressive.  Occasion- 
ally we  met  a peasant  with  his  donkey  stumbling 
down  the  rough  declivity,  or  were  overtaken  by 
his  other  beast  of  burden — a woman,  balancing 
her  basket  deftly  on  her  head,  but  no  other  signs 
of  life  were  visible. 

As  Murray  6tatcs,  somewhat  enigmatically, 
that  “Cimies  may  be  reached  in  an  hour  either 
on  foot  or  in  a carriage I suppose  the  road 
must  be  navigable  by  vehicles,  but  wo  met 
none,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  nothing  but  the 
world-renowned  “one-hoss  shay,”  in  its  pristine 
vigor,  could  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
passage.  At  last  the  “long  lane"  terminated 
in  a “turning”  and  the  Roman  ruins.  They 
consist  of  an  amphitheatre,  whoso  well-pre- 
served walls,  draped  with  luxuriant  ivy,  make 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  among  our  collec- 
tion of  photographs.  It  is  desirable,  by-the- 
way,  to  purchase  photographs  as  far  as  possible 
unmounted;  in  this  way,  carefully  rolled  upon  a 
stick,  large  numbers  can  be  transported  very 
easily  and  with  greatly  lessened  duties. 

In  regard  to  Cimies,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  with  its  Franciscan  convent,  and 
its  church  upon  a square  “ with  gigantic  ilexes, 
and  an  interesting  Gothic  cross  of  the  fifteenth 
century,”  I regret  to  say  that  all  trace  of  them 
has  vanished ; and  where  they  are  represented 
to  have  once  stood,  and  for  miles  beyond,  dense 
groves  of  olives  are  planted  in  serried  ranks. 
This  is  my  firm  belief,  the  result  of  a toilsome 
search  of  more  than  two  hours  over  stony  ways, 
under  a broiling  sun,  upon  lame  feet,  and  through 
orchards  innumerable,  whose  foliage  forms  an  im- 
pervious barrier  to  even  the  slightest  glimpse  of 
a view  to  repay  for  the  exhaustive  ascent. 

The  public  gardens  of  Nice  are  set  upon  a hill 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  They  em- 


brace the  ruins  of  an  old  ch&teau,  and  an  old 
cemetery,  and  are  laid  out  with  carriage-drives 
and  foot-paths  winding  upward  in  gentle  ascent. 
Here  I encountered  what  Blanche  Araory  would 
call  the  great  “ disillusionation”  of  my  life.  All 
that  life  the  Aloe  has  been  to  me  as  one  of  the 
plants  of  Paradise.  I have  heard  of  the  ccn- 
turied  blossom  until  its  ideal  in  my  mind  con- 
centrated all  the  beauty  and  all  the  sweetness 
of  the  world’s  flora.  But  we  have  reached  a 
hemisphere  where  the  Aloe  is  no  more  accounted 
of  than  was  silver  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  The 
earth  fairly  bustles  with  its  plants  like  the  fret- 
ful porcupine.  Still  the  fond  illusion  in  regard 
to  the  glory  of  its  centuried  blossom  survived 
all  shocks  until  that  day  when  we  visited  the 
public  garden  of  Nice.  Suddenly  arrested  by 
an  ejaculation  from  my  companion,  and  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  his  astounded  eyes,  I beheld 
a great,  gawky  (no  other  word  is  adequate  to  the 
subject)  6tem,  thirty  feet  high,  issuing  from  the 
midst  of  a mass  of  decaying  vegetation;  and 
upon  the  summit  of  this  imposing  flag-staff 
there  clung  a few  tattered  tufts  of  reddish- 
brown  ! — verily  a “ridiculous  muss”  for  such  a 
laborious  monster  to  produce.  Subsequently 
we  saw  many  similar  stalks,  and  this  is  the  peer- 
less blossom  to  whose  perfection  a hundred  years 
j of  sunshine  and  the  life  of  the  parent-plant  are 
indispensable  I 

Besides  these  gigantic  humbugs — these  vegeta- 
ble Pecksniffs — the  garden  abounds  with  mighty 
cacti,  funereal  cypresses,  jnponicas,  palms,  roses 
of  every  tinge  and  delicious  fragrance,  and  innu- 
merable trees  and  shrubs  of  rare  varieties.  The 
crown  of  the  hill  is  inclosed  with  a railing,  paved 
with  pebbles,  and  supplied  with  benches  where 
the  wearied  climber  can  rest,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  one  of  the  grandest  views  imaginable. 
Looking  northward,  below  us  lay  the  city,  with 
its  tiled  roofs,  and  its  villas  embowered  in  orange 
groves : beyond,  rose  smooth  olive  slopes : still 
beyond,  a range  of  picturesque  mountains,  uaked 
and  gray : and  last  of  all,  the  snow-Alps  them- 
selves, three  distinct  ranks.  Turning  south- 
ward, from  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  cliff  on 
which  we  stood  the  Mediterranean  stretches 
away  to  the  horizon,  while  its  nearer  waves  broke 
upon  the  rocks  below  us  with  mighty  boom. 

Returning  to  our  lodgings  by  the  Port,  we  en- 
countered, near  its  entrance,  a crowd  of  hand- 
some equipages,  and  foot-passengers  watching 
the  breaking  of  the  surf.  A heavy  storm  far 
out  at  sea  had  lashed  the  calm  blue  waters  into 
unwonted  fury,  and  dashing  over  the  cliffs,  and 
plunging  into  the  caves  which  perforate  them, 
they  were  hurled  back  again  and  again  with  ma- 
jestic disdain,  shivered  into  snow-crystals  which 
fell  in  soft  showers,  only  to  blend  again  with 
each  other,  and  return  to  the  suicidal  strife  with 
intenser  wrath. 

Still  farther  on  we  came  to  the  beach,  where 
the  bathing  is  superb.  A noticeable  and  very 
agreeable  difference  between  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  latter  makes  no  deposit  of  unsightly  sea- 
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weed,  with  caustic  odor,  its  tides  being  scarcely 
perceptible. 

A less  pleasing  peculiarity  of  the  shore  at 
Nice,  and,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  o.f 
the  entire  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  its  ap- 
propriation by  the  common  people  as  a laundry. 
As  we  sauntered  through  the  elegant  Promenade 
the  contrast  between  our  right  and  left  hand 
views  was  sharply  marked.  On  the  right  was 
a continuous  stream  of  fashion  and  display; 
gilded  carriages,  with  huge  flunkies  without  and 
ladies  in  opera  costume  within ; horsemen  and 
horsewomen  on  dashing  steeds ; promenaders  in 
gala  dress  which,  with  gentlemen  at  least,  is 
considered  incomplete  without  the  Nicene  um- 
brella— an  absurd  gray  linen  parasol,  lined  with 
blue,  green,  or  brown.  On  the  left  hand,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  were  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren washing  household  and  body  linen  in  small 
pools  of  water,  with  an  indescribable  accom- 
paniment of  pounding,  singing,  scolding,  rub- 
bing, and  shaking;  while  the  entire  extent  of 
pebbly  coast  was  spread  with  garments  in  process 
of  drying.  Woe  to  that  woman  (and  to  all  within 
reach  of  the  vials  of  her  wrath)  whose  half-dried 
linen  became  the  prey  of  some  frolicsome  wave, 
creeping  slyly  up  beyond  its  fellows.  The  result 
of  that  promenade  was  the  impression  that  the 
world  is  divided  into  two  great  classes,  linen- 
wearers  and  linen -washers,  the  latter  being 
somewhat  in  the  majority. 

Apropos  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  surprise  I 
expressed  that  garments  not  only  survived  these 
destructive  processes,  but  actually  come  forth  in 
wearable  order,  I was  informed  confidentially 
by  a young  Briton,  a graduate  of  Cambridge 
University,  that  it  was  only  in  England  that  the 
use  of  hot  water  and  soap  for  the  laundry  was 
known!  Oh  wives,  daughters,  and  servant- 
maids  of  America ! rest  assured  that  I was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  asserted  your  rival  claim 
to  this  root  of  all  knowledge. 

We  bade  farewell  to  Nice  even  more  reluct- 
antly than  we  entered  it,  committing  ourselves 
to  the  mercies  of  a little  dirty  punt — the  uni- 
versal medium  of  transport,  whether  for  man  or 
merchandise,  from  the  dry  land  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean steamers. 

1 have  squandered  many  minutes  and  much 
ingenuity  in  devising  a dainty  mode  of  insinu- 
ating an  offensive  fact  connected  with  this  por- 
tion of  my  travels;  but  finally,  rejecting  all 
euphuisms,  I state  boldly  that  we  took  second- 
class  tickets  by  the  Italian  steamer  from  Nice  to 
Genoa. 

The  day  being  perfect,  and  the  route  fol- 
lowing the  incomparably  beautiful  shore  at  so 
little  distance  that  every  object  was  distinctly 
visible,  we  could  hardly  leave  the  cfeck,  even  for 
the  time  occupied  by  our  dejeuner ; and  as  this 
was  served  for  us  in  the  first  cabin  (at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  captain,  and  doubtless  in  compli- 
ment to  our  distinguished  appearance),  we  had 
every  desirable  advantage  of  other  first-class  pas- 
sengers. The  young  Englishman  whose  sapo- 
naceous pride  I have  already  celebrated  shared 
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our  voluntary  humiliation,  and  our  brief  exalta- 
tion. Although  our  privileges  included  full 
sweep  of  the  entire  deck,  yet  we  fancied  that  in 
the  bow  we  saw  nature,  human  and  otherwise, 
to  best  advantage,  and  accordingly  there  we  sat, 
upon  a coil  of  rope,  absorbed  in  the  attractions 
of  the  shore  and  the  distractions  immediately 
about  us,  as  long  as  daylight  lingered. 

The  vetturino  journey  over  the  Reviera  is  very 
celebrated  for  its  beauty ; yet  it  would  seem  that 
the  nearer  hills  must  often  close  in  about  the 
land  traveler  and  rob  him  of  the  vision  of  re- 
moter mountain  summits  which  tower  gloriously 
in  full  view  from  the  steamer’s  deck  — which 
steamers  (with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Murray,  who 
declares  that  “ they  generally  perform  the  voy- 
age by  night”)  make  the  trip  by  daylight,  and, 
in  our  experience,  the  journey  was  rather  like  a 
quiet  sail  along  a river’s  bank  than  like  an  ocean 
voyage. 

In  the  exquisite  Bay  of  Villafranca,  which 
is  so  sheltered  by  its  hills  that  the  sharp  breath 
of  the  snow  Alps  can  not  pierce  to  it,  two  Rus- 
sian ships  of  war  lay  at  anchor,  surrounded  by 
a bevy  of  little  sail-boats : these  were  doubtless 
sent  by  the  Czar  to  watch  about  his  absent  Ursa 
Major. 

Further  on,  perched  upon  a lofty  peak  (and 
looking  as  if  it  had  gone  there  with  thp  inten- 
tion of  sliding  down  hill,  but  had  thought  bet- 
ter of  it),  was  the  village  of  Esa,  with  its  castle ; 
and,  indeed,  wherever  a particularly  inaccessi- 
ble height  presented  itself,  there,  upon  its  very 
barrenest  tip,  clung  the  habitations  of  men,  who 
build,  like  the  robins,  after  the  traditions  of 
their  fathers,  although  all  necessity  for  such 
isolation  and  elevation  passed  away  long  ago 
with  the  abrogation  of  the  law 

41  That  he  should  keep  who  hath  the  power, 

And  he  should  get  who  can.'* 

The  sun,  which  blesses  alike  the  evil  and  the 
good,  fairly  flooded  that  absurd  little  pocket- 
monarchy  Monaco  as  we  passed  by,  and  beck- 
oned the  unwary  to  its  gilded  vice  from  glitter- 
ing walls  and  towers. 

Above  Mentone  tower  picturesque  dolomite 
mountains,  whose  shelter  renders  the  neat  little 
city  below  specially  attractive  to  northern  inva- 
lids, who,  however,  on  arriving,  find  that  Ital- 
ian physicians  send  their  consumptive  country- 
men to  Sicily,  whose  inhabitants  Are  setting  sail 
for  Cairo,  from  whence  delicate  Egyptians  flee 
to  Algiers  to  discover  that  the  Poor  Joes  of  that 
country  must  still  “move  on,”  seeking  a health- 
ful clime  in  that  yellow  segment  of  the  other 
hemisphere  which  is  mysteriously  labeled  “Un- 
explored;” and  what  further  sanitary  expatria- 
tions lie  between  this  latter  refuge  and  “that 
undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveler  returns”  deponent  saith  not. 

Bordighera  is  interesting  to  us  from  having 
produced  a true  Yankee,  who  inexplicably  went 
thither  to  be  born,  following  the  example  of  a 
little  friend  of  mine,  who,  on  being  asked  was 
she  born  in  New  Jersey,  indignantly  replied, 
“No,  indeed!  I used  to  live  there,  but  I went 
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to  Vermont  to  be  born!”  This  misborn  hero 
was  one  of  the  multitude  which  watched  the 
fruitless  efforts  at  raising  the  huge  Egyptian 
obelisk  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s,  when  six 
hundred  workmen,  one  hundred  and  forty  horses, 
forty-six  cranes,  the  Pope’s  benediction,  and  j 
High  Mass  itself  utterly  failed  to  lift  the  pon- ' 
derous  mass  of  red  granite.  Then  Yankee  in- 
genuity, embodied  in  a Bordigheran  sailor,  broke 
the  awful  silence  which  had  been  ordained  dur- 
ing the  solemn  ceremony  with  the  canny  sug- 
gestion, “ Why  don’t  you  wet  the  ropes  ?’*  which 
being  done  the  1,284,720  pounds  assumed  their ■ 
present  position,  and  Pope  Sixtus  V.  conferred 
upon  the  townspeople  of  the  brilliant  Bresca 
(the  Yankee’s  surname)  the  privilege  of  grow- 
ing all  the  sacred  palm-branches  which  shall 
figure  at  St.  Peter’s  on  Palm  Sunday  through- 
out all  ages.  Accordingly,  when  we  looked  out 
upon  the  palms  of  Bordighera  last  December, 
they  were  done  up  in  curl-papers  preparatory 
to  the  Easter  festival,  their  leaves  being  swathed 
in  order  that  they  might  acquire  a pious  un- 
healthiness of  hue  befitting  their  sacred  destiny. 
Just  beyond  this  historic  town  there  opened  to 
us  through  a gorge  in  the  nearer  hills  a superb 
view  of  four  distinct  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
loftier  peaks  snow-crowned  and  seeming  to  shine 
by  their  own  light. 

As  we  drift  smoothly  on,  other  vessels,  with 
quaint  rigging  and  triangular  sails,  pass  by  us, 
and  as  the  breeze  springs  up  we  ourselves  spread 
a sail  and  spin  over  the  blue  water.  I,  being 
well  read  in  my  Bible,  have  keen  suspicions 
that  the  Euroclydon  is  brewing,  but  am  reas- 
sured by  the  calmness  of  crew  and  passengers, 
and  speedily  become  engrossed  in  watching  the 
now  familiar  game  of  Morra , then  seen  for  the 
first  time.  This  game,  which  was  in  fashion 
two  thousand  years  before  Christ’s  advent,  and 
which  is  universally  and  untiringly  played 
throughout  Italy  to-day,  is  on  this  wise.  Two 
persons  sit  opposite  each  other  with  their  right 
hands  closed  and  their  left  held  up  to  keep  the 
reckoning  of  the  game.  The  sport  consists  in 
each  throwing  out  at  once  one  or  more  fingers 
toward  his  antagonist  with  a sudden  motion, 
and  crying  out,  explosively,  the  number  which 
he  guesses  their  combined  fingers  will  make — 
“TVe/”  “Otto/”  “ZWfi7”  Whoever  guesses  the 
true  number  wins  a point  (unless  his  antagonist 
also  guesses  the  same,  when  it  counts  nothing), 
which  is  told  off  by  an  uplifted  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  This  simple  game  is,  as  has  been  said, 


hoary  with  age,  perpetuated  in  the  art  of  an- 
cient Thebes,  quoted  by  Cicero,  and  practiced 
by  even  the  beggars  of  moderm  Italy.  It  has 
even  originated  an  admirable  proverb,  which, 
alas!  is  not  likely  to  become  worn  by  use  in 
“Rome  of  to-day” — He  so  trust-worthy  one 
may  play  Morra  with  him  in  the  dark . Eor  a 
fuller  description  of  this  and  other  peculiarly 
Roman  games  vide  Mr.  Story’s  “Roba  di  Roma,” 
and  be  sure  and  try  the  game  of  Morra  for  your- 
self. 

But  our  approach  to  Porto  Maurizio  inter- 
rupted the  sport  of  the  handsome  Genoese  and 
sharp  Neapolitan,  who  had  been  for  half  an  hour 
incessantly  “ flashing  their  fingers”  at  each  oth- 
er— as  the  old  Latin  picturesquely  expresses  it — 
and  our  vessel  here  lay  to  long  enough  to  receive 
passengers  brought  in  little  boats  from  the  town 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  a rocky  promon- 
tory utterly  destitute  of  trees  except  a fringe 
about  the  foot.  At  this  point  of  our  journey, 
or  rather  at  Oneglia,  the  half-way  town,  our 
adjectives  entirely  failed  us,  and  we  found  our- 
selves reduced  to  monosyllabic  ejaculations  and 
exclamation  points. 

There  surely  can  not  be  a more  delectable 
panorama  in  ell  the  world  than  this  on  some 
rare  day  when  the  hills  are  bluer  than  ever  Ti- 
tian dared  to  paint,  and  the  atmosphere  and 
quiet  bays  more  “luminous”  than  Tilton  kin- 
dles, and  the  snow  Alps  shine  in  transfiguration 
robes,  white  and  glistering. 

Our  first  impression  of  Genoa  left  us  no  de- 
sire to  challenge  her  title  as  La  Superba.  The 
blue  heavens  were  shining  above  us,  and  the 
perpendicular  streets  of  the  city,  also  spangled 
with  innumerable  lesser  lights,  rose  before  us. 
But  the  heavenly  vision  was  rudely  disturbed 
by  an  influx  of  Charon’s  boatmen,  who  rushed 
madly  at  us  and  into  and  over  eafch  other  in 
their  clumsy  craft,  with  a wild  accompaniment 
of  jokes,  bickering,  and  swearing,  occasionally 
bursting  into  amazing  bravuras,  which  remind- 
ed us  painfully  that  “ Italy  is  the  land  of  song.” 
Verily,  had  the  illustrious  Genoese  been  so  set 
upon  at  his  first  approach  to  our  continent  he 
might  have  been  forgiven  if  he  had  incontinent- 
ly fled  and  borne  back  such  a tale  of  dread  that 
we  had  remained  undiscovered  to  the  present 
day.  But  we  were  mercifully  delivered  alive 
from  the  hospitalities  of  onr  foster-brothers, 
and  regarded  it  as  a happy  coincidence  that 
our  first  landing  on  Italian  shores  should  be  in 
the  birth-place  of  Christopher  Columbus. 


MIDSUMMER  NOON. 


THE  warm  air  trembling  o’er  the  dusty  road 

That  winds— a tawny  snake— around  the  hill; 
No  breeze  to  wake  the  heavy,  drooping  leaves, 

No  sound  except  the  locust's  feeble  trill. 

Gay  knots  of  butterflies  with  pulsing  wings, 

That  scatter  at  the  lone  wayfarers  feet; 

The  road-side  rills  and  ail  their  music  fled. 

The  long  grass  dead  and  dying  in  the  boat. 


An  ashen  sky  above  the  voiceless  woods, 

A flash  of  waters  where  the  boughs  are  thiu: 
The  hazy  mountains  reaching  far  beyond, 

A farm-house  closed,  and  silent  all  within. 

The  panting  cattle  'neath  the  dappled  shade, 
Knee-deep  within  the  silver  of  the  stream ; 

And  mine  a dell  beside  a rustic  bridge, 

Where  even  Care  would  pause  a while  to  dream. 
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A BALLAD  OF 

TnE  laughing,  laughing  summer-time 
Came  dancing  o’er  the  plains. 

As  if  she  would  in  merry  mood 
Keep  step  with  April  rains. 

There  was  a little  cottage  stood, 

Half-hidden  from  the  view, 

And  there  she  told  the  birds  to  sing 
The  sweetest  songs  they  knew. 

For  there  in  peace  and  quietness 
A gray-haired  woman  dwelt, 

And  toiled  to  earn  her  daily  bread 
As  years  slow  came  and  went. 

She  loved  beside  the  open  door 
To  sit  at  close  of  day, 

And  watch  the  sunset  glories 
As  they  slowly  paled  away. 

And  once  when  twilight  shadows 
O'er  hill  and  dale  were  spread, 

Through  memory's  haunted  chambers 
8he  walked  with  reverent  tread. 

When,  lifting  up  her  eyelids, 

Bhe  saw  amid  the  gloom 
A dim  and  mystic  company 
Were  circling  round  the  room. 

They  clasped  their  hands  together, 

And  they  sang  uThe  Hours  are  we, 

M Come  from  your  post  existence 
“To  bear  you  company." 

Their  voices  were  like  singing, 

Or  the  chime  of  silver  bells; 

And  some  were  crowned  with  amaranth, 

And  some  with  asphodels. 

Names,  half  forgot,  they  chanted, 

• And  long-lost  ringing  laughter, 

With  which  her  own  once  blended, 

Like  echoes,  followed  after. 

One  little  sprite  came  near  her 
With  noiseless,  tripping  tread, 

And  slowly  reacliiug  forth  his  hand 
He  laid  it  on  her  head. 

“Tills  hair  is  very  white,"  said  he, 

“But  I remember  well 
» When  it  around  your  shoulders 
“Like  captured  sunbeams  fell. 

“I've  seen  you  chase  the  butterflies 
“And  dap  your  hands  in  glee; 

UI  come  from  your  lost  childhood — 

“Do  you  remember  met" 

Then  a heart-chord  long  since  silent 
At  the  master  touch  awoke. 

And  tears  rose  to  her  faded  eyes, 

Though  not  a word  she  spoke. 

Then  another  form  approached  her, 

Oh,  very  fair  was  he ; 

His  robes  were  like  the  sunshine 
Which  glitters  on  the  sea. 

He  waved  a wreath  of  roses, 

And  he  danced  around  her  chair. 

And  sang  “For  you  I painted 
“Such  pictures  in  the  air. 

“ 1 made  your  life  a Joyous  song 
“To  dancing  measures  set — 

“You  surely  do  remember  me? 

“You  never  can  forget f* 
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THE  HOURS. 

Sadly  the  woman  answered, 

“Your  face  1 well  do  know, 

“But  the  pictures  which  you  painted 
“All  faded  long  ago.” 

Then  another  stood  beside  her 
In  simple  raiment  drest, 

But,  in  her  sweet  humility, 

She  far  outshone  the  rest. 

Said  she,  “ Yon  form  of  brightness, 
Arched  rainbows  o'er  your  head, 

“I  took  them  down  and  gave  you 
“The  clear. blue  sky  instead. 

“You  sadly  missed  the  rainbows, 

“For  the  tears  were  in  your  eyes, 

“Aud  you  could  not  see  an  angel 
“Through  all  my  dark  disguise. 

“Now  tell  me  while  I linger, 

41  Am  I a welcome  guest, 

“Though  once  I walked  beside  you 
“In  sober  raiment  drest?" 

“Though  from  my  heart's  bright  garden," 
The  woman  softly  said, 

41  You  took  some  gorgeous  blossoms, 

“■You  left  Heart's- Ease  instead." 

Then  very  low  and  tenderly 
Another  voice  did  say, 

“Do  you  remember  me?  I came 
44  Upon  your  wedding-day. 

“The  old  church  bells  sent  merrily 
44  Their  glad  notes  every  where, 

“ Like  a thousand  benedictions 
“ Soft  pulsing  through  the  air." 

Then  where  the  moon  shone  brightest 

She  raised  her  wasted  hand 

And  showed  a name,  deep  graven. 

On  a slender  golden  band. 

8ald  she,  “Where  yonder  willow 
“Waves  in  the  darkness  lone, 

44  A name  like  this  is  written 
“ Upon  a marble  stone. 

“ That  grave  is  very  lonely, 

44  But  wherefore  should  I werp 
“ That  God,  in  His  oompassioo, 

44  Gives  his  beloved  sleep? 

“A  little  while  I Journey  on 
44  Among  these  shadows  dim ; 

4 ‘For,  though  he  can  not  come  to  me, 

“I  sure  can  go  to  him." 

With  a glory  resting  'round  him 
A Stranger  Form  drew  near; 

But  the  wondrous  words  he  uttered 
None  but  herself  might  hear. 

Her  hands  she  meekly  folded, 

And  done  with  earthly  strife. 

She  said,  “ Thou,  too,  art  welcome, 

“ O Last-Hour  of  my  life." 

Then,  like  one  whose  work  Is  finished, 
Her  hands  across  her  breast. 

She  calmly  closed  her  eyes  and  slept 
In  Death's  serenes t r^t 

And  the  phantom  train  together 
Passed  through  the  open  door, 

And  in  the  little  cottage 
There  was  silence  evermore. 
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OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS.— BOOK  THE  THIRD.  A LONG  LANE. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  GOLDEN  DUSTMAN  AT  HIS  WORST. 

THE  breakfast-table  at  Mr.  Boffin’s  was  usu- 
ally a very  pleasant  one,  and  was  always 
presided  over  by  Bella.  As  though  he  began 
each  new  day  in  his  healthy  natural  character, 
and  some  waking  hours  were  necessary  to  his 
relapse  into  the  corrupting  influences  of  his 
wealth,  the  face  and  the  demeanor  of  the  Gold- 
en Dustman  were  generally  unclouded  at  that 
meal.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  believe  then 
that  there  was  no  change  in  him.  It  was  as  the 
day  went  on  that  the  clouds  gathered,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  morning  became  obscured. 
One  might  have  said  that  the  shadows  of  ava- 
rice and  distrust  lengthened  as  his  own  shadow 
lengthened,  and  that  the  night  closed  around 
him  gradually. 

But  one  morning,  long  afterward  to  be  re- 
membered, it  was  black  midnight  with  the 
Golden  Dustman  when  he  first  appeared.  His 
altered  character  had  never  been  so  grossly 
marked.  His  bearing  toward  his  Secretary  was 
so  charged  with  insolent  distrust  and  arrogance, 
that  the  latter  rose  and  left  the  table  before 
breakfast  was  half  done.  The  look  he  directed 
at  the  Secretary’s  retiring  figure  was  so  cunning- 
ly malignant,  that  Bella  would  have  sat  astound- 
ed and  indignant,  even  though  he  had  not  gone 
the  length  of  secretly  threatening  Rokesmith 
with  his  clenched  fist  as  he  closed  the  door. 
This  unlucky  morning,  of  all  mornings  in  the 
year,  was  the  morning  next  after  Mr.  Boffin’s 
interview  with  Mrs.  Lammle  in  her  little  car- 
riage. 

Bella  looked  to  Mrs.  Boffin’s  face  for  com- 
ment on,  or  explanation  of,  this  stormy  humor  I 
in  her  husband,  but  none  was  there.  An  anx-  j 
ions  and  a distressed  observation  of  her  own  | 
face  was  all  she  could  read  in  it.  When  they 
were  left  alone  together — which  was  not  until 
noon,  for  Mr.  Boffin  sat  long  in  his  easy-chair, 
by  turns  jogging  up  and  down  the  breakfast- 
room,  clenching  his  fist  and  muttering — Bella, 
in  consternation,  asked  her  what  had  happened, 
what  was  wrong  ? “Iam  forbidden  to  speak  to 
you  about  it,  Bella  dear;  I mustn’t  tell  you,” 
was  all  the  answer  she  could  get.  And  still, 
whenever,  in  her  wonder  and  dismay,  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  Mrs.  Boffin’s  face,  she  saw  in  it  the  1 
same  anxious  and  distressed  observation  of  her 
own. 

Oppressed  by  her  sense  that  trouble  was  im- 
pending, and  lost  in  speculations  why  Mrs. 
Boffin  should  look  at  her  as  if  she  had  any  part  i 
in  it,  Bella  found  the  day  long  and  dreary.  It 
was  far  on  in  the  afternoon  when,  she  being  ! 
in  her  own  room,  a servant  brought  her  a mes-  j 


sage  from  Mr.  Boffin  begging  her  to  come  to 
his. 

Mrs.  Boffin  was  there,  seated  on  a sofa,  and 
Mr.  Boffin  was  jogging  up  and  down.  On  see- 
ing Bella  he  stopped,  beckoned  her  to  him,  and 
drew  her  arm  through  his.  “ Don’t  be  alarmed, 
my  dear,”  he  said,  gently;  “I  am  not  angry 
with  you.  Why  you  actually  tremble ! Don’t 
be  alarmed,  Bella,  my  dear.  I’ll  see  you  righted.” 

“ See  me  righted  ?”  thought  Bella.  And  then 
repeated  aloud  in  a tone  of  astonishment:  “sec 
me  righted,  Sir?” 

“ Ay,  ay !”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “ See  you  right- 
ed. Send  Mr.  Rokesmith  here,  you  Sir.” 

Bella  would  have  been  lost  in  perplexity  if 
there  had  been  pause  enough ; but  the  servant 
found  Mr.  Rokesmith  near  at  hand,  and  he  al- 
most immediately  presented  himself. 

“Shut  the  door,  Sir!”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “I 
have  got  something  to  say  to  you  which  I fancy 
you’ll  not  be  pleased  to  hear.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  reply,  Mr.  Boffin,”  returned 
the  Secretaiy,  as,  having  closed  the  door,  he 
turned  and  faced  him,  “that  I think  that  very 
likely.” 

“What  do  you  mean  ?”  blustered  Mr.  Boffin. 

“ I mean  that  it  has  become  no  novelty  to  me 
to  hear  from  your  lips  what  I would  rather  not 
hear.” 

“Oh!  Perhaps  we  shall  change  that,#  said 
Mr.  Boffin  with  a threatening  roll  of  his  head. 

“I  hope  so,”  returned  the  Secretaiy.  He 
was  quiet  and  respectful;  but  stood,  as  Bella 
thought  (and  was  glad  to  think),  on  his  man- 
hood too. 

“Now,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “look  at  this 
young  lady  on  my  arm.” 

Bella  involuntarily  raising  her  eyes,  when  this 
sudden  reference  was  made  to  herself,  met  those 
of  Mr.  Rokesmith.  He  was  pale  and  seemed 
agitated.  Then  her  eyes  passed  on  to  Mrs. 
Boffin’s,  and  she  met  the  look  again.  In  a flash 
it  enlightened  her,  and  she  began  to  understand 
what  she  had  done. 

“I  say  to  you,  Sir,”  Mr.  Boffin  repeated, 
“look  at  this  young  lady  on  my  arm.” 

“I  do  so,”  returned  the  Secretary. 

As  his  glance  rested  again  on  Bella  for  a mo- 
ment, she  thought  there  was  reproach  in  it.  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  reproach  was  within  her- 
self. 

“How  dare  you,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “tam- 
per, unknown  to  me,  with  this  young  lady  ? How 
dare  you  come  out  of  your  station,  and  your  place 
in  my  house,  to  pester  this  young  lady  with  your 
impudent  addresses?” 

“I  must  decline  to  answer  questions,”  said 
the  Secretary,  “that  are  so  offensively  asked.” 

“You  decline  to  answer?”  retorted  Mr,  Bof- 
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fin.  “You  decline  to  answer,  do  you?  Then 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Rokesmith ; 111  answer 
for  you.  There  are  two  sides  to  this  matter, 
ami  Fli  take  'em  separately.  The  first  side  is, 
sheer  Insolence.  That's  the  first  side." 

The  Secretary  smiled  with  some  bitterness,  as 
though  he  would  have  said,  “ So  I see  aud  hear." 

“It  was  sheer  Insolence  in  you,  I tell  you," 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  “even  to  think  of  this  young 
lady.  This  young  lady  was  far  above  you.  This 
young  lady  was  no  match  for  you.  This  young 
lady  was  lying  in  wait  (as  she  wits  qualified  lo 
do)  for  money,  and  you  had  no  money," 


Bella  hung  her  head  and  seemed  to  shrink  a 
little  from  Mr.  Boffin’s  protecting  arm. 

“ What  are  you,  I should  like  to  know,"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Boffin,  “that  you  were  to  have  the 
audacity  to  follow  up  this  young  lady?  This 
young  lady  was  looking  about  the  market  for  a 
good  bid ; she  wasn't  in  it  to  be  snapped  up  by 
fellows  that  had  no  money  to  lay  oat;  nothing 
to  buy  with." 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Boffin ! Mrs.  Boffi  n,  pray  say  some- 
thing for  me!"  murmured  Bella,  disengaging 
her  arm,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

“Old  lady,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  anticipating  his 
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wife,  “you  hold  your  tongue.  Bella,  my  dear, 
don’t  you  let  yourself  be  put  out.  I’ll  right 
you.” 

“But  you  don’t,  you  don’t  right  me!”  ex- 
claimed Bella,  with  great  emphasis.  “You 
wrong  me,  wrong  me !” 

“Don’t  you  be  put  out,  my  dear,”  compla- 
cently retorted  Mr.  Boffin.  “I’ll  bring  this 
young  man  to  book.  Now,  you  Rokesmith! 
You  can’t  decline  to  hear,  you  know,  as  well  as 
to  answer.  You  hear  me  tell  you  that  the  first 
side  of  your  conduct  was  Insolence — Insolence 
and  Presumption.  Answer  me  one  thing,  if 
you  can.  Didn’t  this  young  lady  tell  you  so 
herself?” 

44  Did  I,  Mr.  Rokesmith  ?”  asked  Bella,  with 
her  face  still  covered.  “Oh  say,  Mr.  Roke- 
smith ! Did  I ?” 

“Don’t  be  distressed,  Miss  Wilfer;  it  matters 
very  little  now.” 

“ Ah ! You  can’t  deny  it,  though !”  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  with  a knowing  shake  of  his  head. 

“But  I have  asked  him  to  forgive  me  since,” 
cried  Bella;  “and  I would  ask  him  to  forgive 
roe  now  again,  upon  my  knees,  if  it  would  spare 
him !” 

Here  Mrs.  Boffin  broke  out  a-crying. 

“ Old  lady,  ” said  Mr.  Boffin,  “ stop  that  noise ! 
Tender-hearted  in  you,  Miss  Bella ; but  I mean 
to  have  it  out  right  through  with  this  young  man, 
having  got  him  into  a corner.  Now,  you  Roke- 
smith. I tell  you  that’s  one  side  of  your  con- 
duct— Insolence  and  Presumption.  Now  I’m 
a-coming  to  the  other,  which  is  much  worse. 
This  was  a speculation  of  yours.” 

“I  indignantly  deny  it.” 

“It’s  of  no  use  your  denying  it;  it  doesn’t 
signify  a bit  whether  you  deny  it  or  not;  I’ve 
got  a head  upon  my  shoulders,  and  it  ain’t  a 
baby’s.  What !”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  gathering  him- 
self together  in  his  most  suspicious  attitude,  and 
wrinkling  his  face  into  a very  map  of  curves  and 
corners.  44  Don’t  I know  what  grabs  are  made 
at  a man  with  money  ? If  I didn’t  keep  my  eyes 
open  and  my  pockets  buttoned,  shouldn’t  I be 
brought  to  the  work-house  before  I knew  where 
I was  ? Wasn’t  the  experience  of  Dancer,  and 
Elwes,  and  Hopkins,  and  Blewbury  Jones,  and 
ever  so  many  more  of  ’em,  similar  to  mine? 
Didn’t  every  body  want  to  make  grabs  at  what 
they’d  got,  and  bring  ’em  to  poverty  and  ruin  ? 
Weren’t  they  forced  to  hide  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  ’em,  for  fear  it  should  be  snatched  from 
’em  ? Of  course  they  was.  I shall  be  told  next 
that  they  didn’t  know  human  natur !” 

“They ! Poor  creatures,” murmured  the  Sec- 
retary. 

“What  do  you  say?”  asked  Mr.  Boffin,  snap- 
ping at  him.  “ However,  you  needn’t  be  at  the 
trouble  of  repeating  it,  for  it  ain’t  worth  hear- 
ing, and  won’t  go  down  with  me.  I’m  a-going 
to  unfold  your  plan  before  this  young  lady ; I’m 
a-going  to  show  this  young  lady  the  second  view 
of  yon ; and  nothing  you  can  say  will  stave  it 
off.  (Now,  attend  here,  Bella,  my  dear.)  Roke- 


smith, you're  a needy  chap.  You’re  a chap 
that  I pick  up  in  the  street.  Are  you,  or  ain't 
you  ?” 

“ Go  on,  Mr.  Boffin ; don’t  appeal  to  me.” 

“ Not  appeal  to  you”  retorted  Mr.  Boffin,  as 
if  he  hadn’t  done  so.  “ No,  I should  hope  not ! 
Appealing  to  you  would  be  rather  a rum  course. 
As  I was  saying,  you’re  a needy  chap  that  I pick 
up  in  the  street.  You  come  and  ask  me  in  the 
street  to  take  you  for  a Secretary,  and  I take 
you.  Very  good.” 

“Very  bad,”  murmured  the  Secretaiy. 

“What  do  you  say?”  asked  Mr.  Boffin,  snap- 
ping at  him  again. 

He  returned  no  answer.  Mr.  Boffin,  after 
eying  him  with  a comical  look  of  discomfited 
curiosity,  was  fain  to  begin  afresh. 

“This  Rokesmith  is  a needy  young  maa  that 
I take  for  my  Secretary  out  of  the  open  street. 
This  Rokesmith  gets  acquainted  with  my  affairs, 
and  gets  to  know  that  I mean  to  settle  a sum 
of  money  on  this  young  lady.  4 Oho !’  says  this 
Rokesmith ;”  here  Mr.  Boffin  clapped  a finger 
against  his  nose,  and  tapped  it  several  times 
with  a sneaking  air,  as  embodying  Rokesmith 
confidentially  confabulating  with  his  own  nose ; 
“ 4 This  will  be  a good  haul ; I’ll  go  in  for  this!’ 
And  so  this  Rokesmith,  greedy  and  hungering, 
begins  a-creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees  to- 
ward the  money.  Not  so  bad  a speculation 
either : for  if  this  young  lady  had  had  less  spir- 
it, or  had  had  less  sense,  through  being  at  all 
in  the  romantic  line,  by  George  he  might  have 
worked  it  out  and  made  it  pay ! But  fortunate- 
ly she  was  too  many  for  him,  and  a pretty  figure 
he  cuts  now  he  is  exposed.  There  he  stands!” 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  addressing  Rokesmith  himself 
with  ridiculous  inconsistency.  4 4 Look  at  him  !** 

44  Your  unfortunate  suspicions,  Mr.  Boffin — ” 
began  the  Secretary. 

44  Precious  unfortunate  for  you,  I can  tell  you,” 
said  Mr.  Boffin. 

44 — are  not  to  be  combated  by  any  one,  and 
I address  myself  to  no  such  hopeless  task.  But 
I will  say  a word  upon  the  truth.” 

44 Yah!  Much  you  care  about  the  truth,” 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  with  a snap  of  his  fingers. 

“Noddy!  My  dear  love!”  expostulated  his 
wife. 

“Old  lady,”  returned  Mr.  Boffin,  44 you  keep 
still.  I say  to  this  Rokesmith  here,  much  he 
cares  about  the  truth.  I tell  him  again,  much 
he  cares  about  the  truth.” 

44  Our  connection  being  at  an  end,  Mr.  Bof- 
fin,” said  the  Secretary,  44  it  can  be  of  very  little 
moment  to  me  what  you  say.” 

“Oh!  You  are  knowing  enough,”  retorted 
Mr.  Boffin,  with  a sly  look,  4 4 to  have  found  out 
that  our  connection’s  at  an  end,  eh  ? But  yon 
can’t  get  beforehand  with  me.  Look  at  this  in 
my  hand.  This  is  your  pay,  on  your  discharge. 
You  can  only  follow  suit.  You  can’t  deprive 
me  of  the  lead.  Let’s  have  no  pretending  that 
you  discharge  yourself.  I discharge  you.” 

44  So  that  I go,”  remarked  the  Secretary,  wav- 
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ing  the  point  aside  with  his  hand,  44  it  is  all  one 
to  me/' 

44 Is  it?**  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “But  it’s  two  to 
me,  let  me  tell  you.  Allowing  a fellow  that’s 
found  out,  to  discharge  himself,  is  one  thing; 
discharging  him  for  insolence  and  presumption, 
and  likewise  for  designs  upon  his  master’s  mon- 
ey, is  another.  One  and  one’s  two ; not  one. 
(Old  lady,  don’t  you  cut  in.  You  keep  still.)” 

44 Have  you  said  all  you  wish  to  say  to  me?” 
demanded  the  Secretary. 

44 1 don’t  know  whether  I have  or  not,”  an- 
swered Mr.  Boffin.  44  It  depends.” 

14  Perhaps  you  will  consider  whether  there  are 
any  other  strong  expressions  that  you  would  like 
to  bestow  upon  me  ?” 

“I’ll  consider  that,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  obsti- 
nately, “at  my  convenience,  and  not  at  yours. 
You  want  the  last  word.  It  may  not  be  suitable 
to  let  you  have  it.” 

“Noddy!  My  dear,  dear  Noddy  I You  sound 
so  hard !”  cried  poor  Mre.  Boffin,  not  to  be  quite 
repressed. 

“Old  lady,”  said  her  husband,  but  without 
harshness,  44  if  you  cut  in  when  requested  not, 
I’ll  get  a pillow  and  carry  you  out  of  the  room 
upon  it.  What  do  you  want  to  say,  you  Roke- 
smith  ?” 

“To  you,  Mr.  Boffin,  nothing.  But  to  Miss 
Wilfer  and  to  your  good  kind  wife,  a word.” 

44  Out  with  it  then,”  replied  Mr.  Boffin,  “and 
cut  it  short,  for  we’ve  had  enough  of  you.” 

“I  have  borne,”  said  the  Secretary,  in  a low 
voice,  “with  my  false  position  here,  that  I might 
not  be  separated  from  Miss  Wilfer.  To  be  near 
her  has  been  a recompense  to  me  from  day  to 
day,  even  for  the  undeserved  treatment  I have 
had  here,  and  for  the  degraded  aspect  in  which 
she  has  often  seen  me.  Since  Miss  Wilfer  re- 
jected me  I have  never  again  urged  my  suit,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  with  a spoken  syllable  or  a 
look.  But  I have  never  changed  in  my  devo- 
tion to  her,  except — if  she  will  forgive  my  say- 
ing so— that  it  is  deeper  than  it  was,  and  better 
founded.” 

44  Now,  mark  this  chap’s  saying  Miss  Wilfer, 
when  he  means  £ s.  d.  /”  cried  Mr.  Boffin,  with 
a cunning  wink.  44  Now,  mark  this  chap’s  mak- 
ing Miss  Wilfer  stand  for  Pounds,  Shillings,  and 
Pence !” 

“My  feeling  for  Miss  Wilfer,”  pursued  the 
^ Secretary,  without  deigning  to  notice  him,  44  is 
not  one  to  be  ashamed  of.  I avow  it.  I love 
her.  Let  me  go  where  I may  when  I presently 
leave  this  house,  I shall  go  into  a blank  life, 
leaving  her.” 

“Leaving  £ s.  d . behind  me,” said  Mr.  Boffin, 
by  way  of  commentary,  with  another  wink. 

“That  I am  incapable,”  the  Secretary  went 
on,  still  without  heeding  him,  44  of  a mercenary 
project,  or  a mercenary  thought  in  connection 
with  Miss  Wilfer,  is  nothing  meritorious  in  me, 
because  any  prize  that  I coaid  put  before  my 
fancy  would  sink  into  insignificance  beside  her. 
If  the  greatest  wealth  or  the  highest  rank  were 


hers,  it  would  only  be  important  in  my  sight  as 
removing  her  still  farther  from  me,  and  making 
me  more  hopeless,  if  that  could  be.  Say,”  re- 
marked the  Secretary,  looking  full  at  his  late 
master,  4 4 say  that  with  a word  she  could  strip 
Mr.  Boffin  of  bis  fortune  and  take  possession  of 
it,  she  would  be  of  no  greater  worth  in  my  eyes 
than  she  is.” 

44  What  db  you  think  by  this  time,  old  lady,” 
asked  Mr.  Boffin,  turning  to  his  wife  in  a ban- 
tering tone,  “about  this  Rokesmith  here,  and 
his  caring  for  the  truth  ? You  needn’t  say  what 
you  think,  my  dear,  because  I don’t  want  you 
to  cut  in,  but  you  can  think  it  all  the  same. 
As  to  taking  possession  of  my  property,  I war- 
rant you  he  wouldn’t  do  that  himself  if  he 
could.” 

“No,”  returned  the  Secretary,  with  another 
full  look. 

44  Ha,  ha,  ha !”  laughed  Mr. Boffin.  44  There’s 
nothing  like  a good  ’un  while  you  are  about  it.” 

44 1 have  been  for  a moment,”  said  the  Secre- 
tary, turning  from  him  and  falling  into  his  for- 
mer manner,  44  diverted  from  the  little  I have 
to  say.  My  interest  in  Miss  Wilfer  began  when 
I first  saw  her;  even  began  when  I had  only 
heard  of  her.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  my 
throwing  myself  in  Mr.  Boffin’s  way,  and  enter- 
ing his  service.  Miss  Wilfer  has  never  known 
this  until  now.  I mention  it  now,  only  as  a cor- 
roboration (though  I hope  it  may  be  needless) 
of  my  being  free  from  the  sordid  design  attrib- 
uted to  me.” 

“Now,  this  is  a veiy  artful  dog,”  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  with  a deep  look.  “This  is  a longer- 
headed  schemer  than  I thought  him.  See  how 
patiently  and  methodically  he  goes  to  work.  He 
gets  to  know  about  me  and  my  property,  and 
about  this  young  lady,  and  her  share  in  poor 
young  John’s  story,  and  he  puts  this  and  that 
together,  and  he  says  to  himself,  4 I’ll  get  in  with 
Boffin,  and  I’ll  get  in  with  this  young  lady,  and 
I’ll  work  ’em  both  at  the  same  time,  and  I’ll 
bring  my  pigs  to  market  somewhere.’  I hear 
him  say  it,  bless  you ! Why,  I look  at  him  now, 
and  I see  him  say  it !” 

Mr.  Boffin  pointed  at  the  culprit,  as  it  were  in 
the  act,  and  hugged  himself  in  his  great  pene- 
tration. 

44  But  luckily  he  hadn’t  to  deal  with  the  peo- 
ple he  supposed,  Bella,  my  dear !”  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin. 44  No ! Luckily  he  had  to  deal  with  you, 
and  with  me,  and  with  Daniel  and  Miss  Dancer, 
and  with  Elwes,  and  with  Vulture  Hopkins,  and 
with  Blewbury  Jones  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  one 
down  t’other  come  on.  And  he’s  beat,  that’s 
what  he  is;  regularly  beat.  He  thought  to 
squeeze  money  out  of  us,  and  he  has  done  for 
himself  instead,  Bella  my  dear !” 

Bella  my  dear  made  no  response,  gave  no  sign 
of  acquiescence.  When  she  had  first  covered  her 
face  she  had  sunk  upon  a chair  with  her  hands 
resting  on  the  back  of  it,  and  had  never  moved 
since.  There  was  a short  silence  at  this  point, 
and  Mrs.  Boffin  sofrly  rose  as  if  to  go  to  her. 
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But  Mr.  Boffin  stopped  her  with  a gesture,  and 
she  obediently  sat  down  again  and  staid  where 
she  was. 

“There’s  your  pay,  Mister  Rokesmith,”  said 
the  Golden  Dustman,  jerking  the  folded  scrap 
of  paper  he  had  in  bis  hand  toward  his  late 
Secretary.  “I  dare  say  you  can  stoop  to  pick 
it  up,  after  what  you  have  stooped  to  here.” 

44  I have  stooped  to  nothing  but  this,”  Roke- 
smith  answered,  as  he  took  it  from  the  ground ; 
“ and  this  is  mine,  for  I have  earned  it  by  the 
hardest  of  hard  labor.” 

44  You’re  a pretty  quick  packer,  I hope,”  said 
Mr.  Boffin ; 44  because  the  sooner  you  are  gone, 
bag  and  baggage,  the  better  for  all  parties.” 

14  You  need  have  no  fear  of  my  lingering.” 

44 There’s  just  one  thing  though,”  said  Mr. 
Boffin, 44  that  I should  like  to  ask  you  before  we 
come  to  a good  riddance,  if  it  was  only  to  show 
this  young  lady  how  conceited  you  schemers  are, 
in  thinking  that  nobody  finds  out  how  you  con- 
tradict yourselves.” 

44  Ask  me  any  thing  you  wish  to  ask,”  re- 
turned Rokesmith, 44  but  use  the  expedition  that 
you  recommend.” 

44  You  pretend  to  have  a mighty  admiration 
for  this  young  lady?”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  laying 
his  hand  protectingly  on  Bella’s  head  without 
looking  down  at  her. 

44 1 do  not  pretend.” 

44  Oh  I Well.  You  have  a mighty  admiration 
for  this  young  lady— since  you  are  so  particu- 
lar?” 

“Yes.” 

44  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  this  young 
lady’s  being  a weak-spirited,  improvident  idiot, 
not  knowing  what  was  due  to  herself,  flinging 
up  her  money  to  the  church  weather-cocks,  and 
racing  off  at  a splitting  pace  for  the  work- 
house  ?” 

44 1 don’t  understand  you.” 

44 Don’t  you?  Or  won’t  you?  What  else 
could  you  have  made  this  young  lady  out  to  be, 
if  she  had  listened  to  such  addresses  as  yours  ?” 

44  What  else,  if  I had  been  so  happy  as  to  win 
her  affections  and  possess  her  heart  ?” 

44  Win  her  affections,”  retorted  Mr.  Boffin, 
with  ineffable  contempt,  44  and  possess  her  heart  1 
Mew  says  the  cat.  Quack-quack  says  the  duck. 
Bow-wow-wow  says  the  dog ! Win  her  affec- 
tions and  possess  her  heart!  Mew,  Quack- 
quack,  Bow-wow  I” 

John  Rokesmith  stared  at  him  in  his  outburst, 
as  if  with  some  faint  idea  that  he  had  gone  mad. 

41  What  is  due  to  this  young  lady,”  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  44  is  Money,  and  this  young  lady  right 
well  knows  it.” 

44  You  slander  the  young  lady.” 

44  You  Blander  the  young  lady ; you  with  your 
affections  and  hearts  and  trumpery,”  returned 
Mr.  Boffin.  44  It’s  of  a piece  with  the  rest  of 
your  behavior.  I heard  of  these  doings  of  yours 
only  last  night,  or  you  should  have  heard  of  ’em 
from  me  sooner,  take  your  oath  of  it.  I heard 
of  ’em  from  a lady  with  as  good  a head-piece  as 


the  best,  and  she  knows  this  young  lady,  and  I 
know  this  young  lady,  and  we  all  three  know 
that  it’s  Money  she  makes  a stand  for — money, 
money,  money — and  that  you  and  your  affec- 
tions and  hearts  are  a Lie,  Sir!” 

4 4 Mrs. Boffin,”  said  Rokesmith,  quietly  turn- 
ing to  her,  4 4 for  your  delicate  and  unvarying 
kindness  I thank  you  with  the  wannest  grati- 
tude. Good-by ! Miss  Wilfer,  good-by  J” 

44  And  now,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  laying 
his  hand  on  Bella’s  head  again,  44  you  may  be- 
gin to  make  yourself  quite  comfortable,  and  I 
hope  you  feel  that  you’ve  been  righted.” 

But  Bella  was  so  far  from  appearing  to  feel 
it  that  she  shrank  from  his  baud  and  from  the 
chair,  and,  starting  up  in  an  incoherent  passion 
of  tears,  and  stretching  out  her  arms,  cried,  4 4 O 
Mr.  Rokesmith,  before  you  go,  if  you  could  but 
make  me  poor  again ! O ! make  me  poor  again, 
Somebody,  J beg  and  pray,  or  my  heart  will 
break  if  this  goes  on ! Pa,  dear,  make  me  poor 
again  and  take  me  home!  I was  bad  enough 
there,  but  I have  been  so  much  worse  here. 
Don’t  give  me  money,  Mr.  Boffin,  I won’t  have 
money.  Keep  it  away  from  mo,  and  only  let 
me  speak  to  good  little  Pa,  and  lay  my  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  tell  him  all  my  griefs. 
Nobody  else  can  understand  me,  nobody  else 
can  comfort  me,  nobody  else  knows  how  un- 
worthy I am,  and  yet  can  love  me  like  a little 
child.  I am  better  with  Pa  than  any  one- 
more  innocent,  more  sorry,  more  glad!”  So, 
crying  out  in  a wild  way  that  6he  could  not  bear 
this,  Bella  drooped  her  head  on  Mtb.  Boffin’s 
ready  breast. 

John  Rokesmith  from  his  place  in  the  room, 
and  Mr.  Boffin  from  his,  looked  on  at  her  in 
silence  until  she  was  silent  herself.  Then  Mr. 
Boffin  observed,  in  a soothing  and  comfortable 
tone,  44  There,  my  dear,  there : you  are  righted 
now,  and  it’s  all  right.  I don’t  wonder,  I’m 
sure,  at  your  being  a little  flurried  by  haviug  a 
scene  with  this  fellow,  but  it’s  all  over,  my  dear, 
and  you’re  righted,  and  it’s — and  it’s  all  right !” 
Which  Mr.  Boffin  repeated  with  a highly  satis- 
fied air  of  completeness  and  finality. 

44 1 hate  you!”  cried  Bella,  turning  suddenly 
upon  him,  with  a stamp  of  her  little  foot — 44  at 
least,  I can’t  hate  you,  but  I don’t  like  you  l” 

44Hul-lo!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Boffin,  in  an 
amazed  under-tone. 

44  You’re  a scolding,  unjust,  abusive,  aggra- 
vating, bad  old  creature !”  cried  Bella.  44 1 am 
angry  with  my  ungrateful  self  for  calling  you 
names ; but  you  are,  you  are ; you  know  you 
are!” 

Mr.  Boffin  stared  here,  and  stared  there,  as 
misdoubting  that  he  must  be  in  some  sort  of 
fi  U 

“I  have  heard  you  with  shame,”  said  Bella. 
“With  shame  for  myself,  and  with  shame  for 
you.  You  ought  to  be  above  the  base  tale-bear- 
ing of  a time-serving  woman ; but  you  are  above 
nothing  now.” 

Mr.  Boffin,  seeming  to  become  convinced  that 
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this  was  a fit,  rolled  his  eyes  and  loosened  his 
neckcloth. 

“ Wheu  I came  here  I respected  yon  and  hon- 
ored yon,  and  I soon  loved  yon,”  cried  Bella. 
“ And  now  I can’t  bear  the  sight  of  you.  At 
least,  I don’t  know  that  I ought  to  go  so  far  as 
that — only  you’re  a — you’re  a Monster !”  Hav- 
ing shot  this  bolt  out  with  a great  expenditure 
of  force,  Bella  hysterically  laughed  and  cried  to- 
gether. 

“ The  best  wish  I can  wish  you  is,”  said  Bella, 
returning  to  the  charge,  “ that  you  had  not  one 
single  farthing  in  the  world.  If  any  true  friend 
and  well-wisher  could  make  you  a bankrupt,  you 
would  be  a Duck ; but  as  a man  of  property  you 
are  a Demon!” 

After  dispatching  this  second  bolt  with  a still 
greater  expenditure  of  force,  Bella  laughed  and 
cried  still  more. 

“Mr.  Rokesmith,  pray  stay  one  moment 
Pray  hear  one  word  from  me  before  you  go ! I 
am  deeply  sorry  for  the  reproaches  you  have 
borne  on  my  account.  Out  of  the  depths  of  my 
heart  I earnestly  and  truly  beg  your  pardon.*’ 

As  she  stepped  toward  biro,  he  met  her.  As 
she  gave  him  her  hand,  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  and 
said,  “God  bless  you!”  No  laughing  was 
mixed  with  Bella’s  crying  then ; her  tears  were 
pure  and  fervent. 

“There  is  not  an  ungenerous  word  that  I 
have  heard  addressed  to  you — heard  with  scorn 
and  indignation,  Mr.  Rokesmith  — but  it  has 
wounded  me  far  more  than  you,  for  I have  de- 
served it,  and  you  never  have.  Mr.  Rokesmith, 
it  is  to  me  you  owe  this  perverted  account  of 
what  passed  between  us  that  night.  I parted 
with  the  secret,  even  while  I was  angry  with 
myself  for  doing  so.  It  was  very  bad  in  me,  but 
indeed  it  was  not  wicked.  I did  it  in  a moment 
of  conceit  and  folly — one  of  my  many  such  mo- 
ments— one  of  my  many  such  hours — years. 
As  I am  punished  for  it  severely,  try  to  forgive 
it!” 

“ I do  with  all  my  soul.” 

“Thank  you.  O thank  you!  Don’t  part 
from  me  till  I have  said  one  other  word,  to  do 
you  justice.  The  only  fault  you  can  be  truly 
charged  with,  in  having  spoken  to  me  as  you  did 
that  night — with  how  much  delicacy  and  how 
much  forbearance  no  one  but  I can  know  or  be 
grateful  to  you  for — is,  that  you  laid  yourself 
open  to  be  slighted  by  a worldly  shallow  girl 
whose  head  was  turned,  and  who  was  quite  una- 
ble to  rise  to  the  worth  of  what  you  offered  her. 
Mr.  Rokesmith,  that  girl  has  often  seen  herself 
in  a pitiful  and  poor  light  since,  but  never  in  so 
pitiful  and  poor  a light  as  now,  when  the  mean 
tone  in  which  she  answered  you — sordid  and 
vain  girl  that  she  was — has  been  echoed  in  her 
ears  by  Mr.  Boffin.” 

He  kissed  her  hand  again. 

“ Mr.  Boffin’s  speeches  were  detestable  to  me, 
shocking  to  me,”  said  Bella,  startling  that  gen- 
tleman with  another  stamp  of  her  little  foot. 
“ It  is  quite  true  Aat  there  was  a time,  and  very 


lately,  when  I deserved  to  be  so  * righted,*  Mr. 
Rokesmith ; but  I hope  that  I shall  never  de- 
serve it  again !” 

He  once  more  put  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
then  relinquished  it,  and  left  the  room.  Bella 
was  hurrying  back  to  the  chair  in  which  6he  had 
hidden  her  face  so  long,  when,  catching  sight 
of  Mrs.  Boffin  by  the  way,  she  stopped  at  her. 
“He  is  gone,”  sobbed  Bella  indignantly,  de- 
sjmiringly,  in  fifty  ways  at  once,  with  her  arms 
round  Mrs.  Boffin’s  neck.  “ He  has  been  most 
shamefully  abused,  and  most  unjustly  and  most 
basely  driven  away,  and  I am  the  cause  of  it !” 

All  this  time  Mr.  Boffin  had  been  rolling  bis 
eyes  over  his  loosened  neckerchief,  as  if  his  fit 
were  still  upon  him.  Appearing  now  to  think 
that  he  was  coming  to,  he  stared  straight  before 
him  for  a while,  tied  his  neckerchief  again,  took 
several  long  inspirations,  swallowed  several  times, 
and  ultimately  exclaimed  with  a deep  sigh,  as 
if  he  felt  himself  on  the  whole  better : “ Well  !** 

No  word,  good  or  bad,  did  Mrs.  Boffin  say: 
but  she  tenderly  took  care  of  Bella,  and  glanced 
at  her  husband  as  if  for  orders.  Mr.  Boffin, 
without  imparting  any,  took  his  seat  on  a chair 
over  against  them,  and  there  sat  leaning  for- 
ward, with  a fixed  countenance,  his  legs  apart, 
a hand  on  each  knee,  and  his  elbows  squared, 
until  Bella  should  dry  her  eyes  and  raise  her 
head,  which  in  the  fullness  of  time  she  did. 

“I  must  go  home,”  said  Bella,  rising  hur- 
riedly. “I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me,  but  I can’t  stay  here.” 

“ My  darling  girl !”  remonstrated  Mrs.  Boffin. 

“ No,  I can’t  stay  here,”  said  Bella ; “ I can’t 
indeed.  Ugh!  you  vicious  old  thing!”  (This 
to  Mr.  Boffin.) 

“ Don’t  be  rash,  my  love,”  urged  Mrs.  Boffin. 
“ Think  well  of  what  you  do.” 

“Yes,  you  had  better  think  well,”  said  Mr. 
Boffin. 

“I  shall  never  more  think  well  of  you,”  cried 
Bella,  cutting  him  short,  with  intent  defiance  in 
her  expressive  little  eyebrows,  and  championship 
of  the  late  Secretary  in  every  dimple.  “No! 
never  again ! Your  money  has  changed  you 
to  marble.  You  are  a hard-hearted  Miser.  You 
are  worse  than  Dancer,  worse  than  Hopkins, 
worse  than  Blackberry  Jones,  worse  than  any 
of  the  wretches.  And  more!”  proceeded  Bella, 
breaking  into  tears  again,  “you  were  wholly 
undeserving  of  the  Gentleman  you  have  lost.” 

“ Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  say,  Miss  Bella,” 
the  Golden  Dustman  slowly  remonstrated,  “that 
you  set  up  Rokesmith  against  me?” 

“ I do !”  said  Bella.  “ He  is  worth  a Million 
of  you.” 

Very  pretty  she  looked,  though  very  angry, 
as  she  made  herself  as  tall  as  she  possibly  could 
(which  was  not  extremely  tall),  and  utterly  re- 
nounced her  patron  with  a lofty  toss  of  her  rich 
brown  head. 

“I  would  rather  he  thought  well  of  me,”  said 
Bella,  “though  he  swept  the  street  for  bread, 
than  that  you  did,  though  you  splashed  the  mud 
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upon  him  from  the  wheels  of  a chariot  of  pare 
gold.  There  I” 

“Well  I’m  sure!”  cried  Mr.  Boffin,  staring. 

“And  for  a long  time  past,  when  you  have 
thought  you  set  yourself  above  him,  I have  only 
seen  you  under  his  feet,”  said  Bella — “ There ! 
And  throughout  I saw  in  him  the  master,  and  I 
saw  in  you  the  man — There!  And  when  you 
used  him  shamefully,  I took  his  part  and  loved 
him — There ! I boast  of  it !” 

After  which  strong  avowal  Bella  underwent 
reaction,  and  cried  to  any  extent,  with  her  face 
on  the  back  of  her  chair. 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  an  opening  for  breaking  the 
silence  and  striking  in.  “ Give  me  your  atten- 
tion, Bella.  I am  not  angry.” 

“ I am  /”  said  Bella. 

“I  say,”  resumed  the  Golden  Dustman,  “I 
am  not  angry,  and  I mean  kindly  to  you,  and  I 
want  to  overlook  this.  So  you’ll  stay  where  you 
are,  and  we’ll  agree  to  say  no  more  about  it.” 

“No,  I can’t  stay  here,”  cried  Bella,  rising 
hurriedly  again ; “ I can’t  think  of  staying  here. 
I must  go  home  for  good.” 

“Now,  don’t  be  silly,”  Mr.  Boffin  reasoned. 
“Don’t  do  what  you  can’t  undo;  don’t  do  what 
you’re  sure  to  be  sorry  for.” 

“I  shall  never  be  sorry  for  it,”  said  Bella; 
“ and  I should  always  be  sorry,  and  should  every 
minute  of  my  life  despise  myself,  if  I remained 
here  after  what  has  happened.” 

“At  least,  Bella,”  argued  Mr.  Boffin,  “let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Look  before  you 
leap,  you  know.  Stay  where  you  are,  and  all’s 
well,  and  all’s  as  it  was  to  be.  Go  away,  and 
you  can  never  come  back.” 

“I  know  that  I can  never  come  back,  and 
that’s  what  I mean,”  said  Bella. 

“You  mustn’t  expect,”  Mr.  Boffin  pursued, 
“that  I’m  a-going  to  settle  money  on  you,  if 
you  leave  us  like  this,  because  I am  not.  No, 
Bella ! Be  careful ! Not  one  brass  farthing.” 

“Expect!”  said  Bella,  haughtily.  “Do  you 
think  that  any  power  on  earth  could  make  me 
take  it,  if  you  did,  Sir?” 

But  there  was  Mrs.  Boffin  to  part  from,  and, 
in  the  full  flush  of  her  dignity,  the  impressible 
little  soul  collapsed  again.  Down  upon  her 
knees  before  that  good  woman,  she  rocked  her- 
self upon  her  breast,  and  cried,  and  sobbed,  and 
folded  her  in  her  arms  with  all  her  might. 

“You’re  a dear,  a dear,  the  best  of  dears!” 
cried  Bella.  “You’re  the  best  of  human  creat- 
ures. I can  never  be  thankful  enough  to  you, 
and  can  never  forget  you.  If  I should  live  to 
be  blind  and  deaf,  I know  I shall  see  and  hear 
you,  in  my  fancy,  to  the  last  of  my  dim  old 
days !” 

Mrs.  Boffin  wept  most  heartily,  and  embraced 
her  with  all  fondness ; but  said  not  one  single 
word  except  that  she  was  her  dear  girl.  She 
said  that  often  enough,  to  be  sure,  for  she  said 
it  over  and  over  again ; but  not  one  word  else. 

Bella  broke  from  her  at  length,  and  was  going 


weeping  out  of  the  room,  when,  in  her  own  little 
queer  affectionate  way,  she  half  relented  toward 
Mr.  Boffin. 

“lam  very  glad,”  sobbed  Bella,  “ that  I called 
you  names,  Sir,  because  you  richly  deserved  it. 
But  I am  very  sorry  that  I called  you  names, 
because  you  used  to  be  so  different.  Say  good- 
by!” 

“Good-by,”  said  Mr. Boffin,  shortly. 

“ If  I knew  which  of  your  hands  was  the  least 
spoiled,  I would  ask  you  to  let  me  touch  it,”  said 
Bella,  “for  the  last  time.  But  not  because  I re- 
pent of  what  I have  said  to  you.  For  I don’t. 
It’s  true !” 

“ Try  the  left  hand,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  holding 
it  out  in  a stolid  manner ; it’s  the  least  used.” 

“You  have  been  wonderfully  good  and  kind  to 
me,”  said  Bella,  “and  I kiss  it  for  that.  You 
have  been  as  bad  as  bad  could  be  to  Mr.  Rokc- 
smith,  and  I throw  it  away  for  that.  Thank 
you  for  myself,  and  good-by !” 

“ Good-by,”  said  Mr.  Boffin  as  before. 

Bella  caught  him  round  the  neck  and  kissed 
him,  and  ran  out  forever. 

She  ran  up  stairs,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor 
in  her  own  room,  and  cried  abundantly.  But 
the  day  was  declining,  and  she  had  no  time-  to 
lose.  She  opened  all  the  places  where  she  kept 
her  dresses;  selected  only  those  she  had  brought 
with  her,  leaving  all  the  rest ; and  made  a great 
misshapen  bundle  of  them,  to  be  sent  for  after- 
ward. 

“ I won’t  take  one  of  the  others,”  said  Bella, 
tying  the  knots  of  the  bundle  very  tight,  in  the  se- 
verity of  her  resolution.  “ I’ll  leave  all  the  pres- 
ents behind,  and  begin  again  entirely  on  my  own 
account.”  That  the  resolution  might  b$  thor- 
oughly carried  into  practice,  she  even  changed 
the  dress  she  wore,  for  that  in  which  she  had 
come  to  the  grand  mansion.  Even  the  bonnet 
she  put  on  was  the  bonnet  that  had  mounted  into 
the  Boffin  chariot  at  Holloway. 

“Now  I am  complete,”  said  Bella.  “It’s  a 
little  trying,  but  I have  steeped  my  eyes  in  cold 
water,  and  I won’t  cry  any  more.  You  have 
been  a pleasant  room  to  me,  dear  room.  Adieu ! 
We  shall  never  see  each  other  again.” 

With  a parting  kiss  of  her  Angers  to  it  she 
softly  closed  the  door,  and  went  with  a light  foot 
down  the  great  staircase,  pausing  and  listening 
as  she  went,  that  she  might  meet  none  of  the 
household.  No  one  chanced  to  be  about,  and 
she  got  down  to  the  hall  in  quiet.  The  door  of 
the  late  Secretary’s  room  stood  open.  She  peeped 
in  as  she  passed,  and  divined  from  the  emptiness 
of  his  table,  and  the  general  appearance  of  things, 
that  he  was  already  gone.  Softly  opening  the 
great  hall  door,  and  softly  closing  it  upon  her- 
self, she  turned  and  kissed  it  on  the  outside — in- 
sensible old  combination  of  wood  and  iron  that 
it  was ! — before  she  ran  away  from  the  house  at 
a swift  pace. 

“That  was  well  done!”  panted  Bello,  slack- 
ening in  the  next  street,  aiul  subsiding  into  a 
walk.  “If  I had  left  myself  any  breath  to  cry 
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with,  I should  have  cried  again.  Now  poor 
dear  darling  little  Pa,  you  are  going  to  see  your 
lovely  woman  unexpectedly.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  FEAST  OF  THE  THREE  HOBOOBLIXS. 

The  City  looked  unpromising  enough  as  Bella 
made  her  way  along  its  gritty  streets.  Most  of 
its  money-mills  were  slackening  sail,  or  had  left 
off  grinding  for  the  day.  The  master-millers 
had  already  departed,  and  the  journeymen  were 
departing.  There  was  a jaded  aspect  on  the 
business  lanes  and  courts,  and  the  very  pave- 
ments had  a weary  appearance,  confused  by  the 
tread  of  a million  of  feet.  There  must  be  hours 
of  night  to  temper  down  the  day’s  distraction  of 
so  feverish  a place.  As  yet  the  worry  of  the 
ndwly-stopped  whirling  and  grinding  on  the  part 
of  the  money-mills  seemed  to  linger  in  the  air, 
and  the  quiet  was  more  like  the  prostration  of  a 
spent  giant  than  the  repose  of  one  who  was  re- 
newing his  strength. 

If  Bella  thought,  as  she  glanced  at  the  mighty 
Bank,  how  agreeable  it  would  be  to  have  an 
hour’s  gardening  there,  with  a bright  copper 
shovel,  among  the  money,  still  she  was  not  in  an 
avaricious  vein.  Much  improved  in  that  respect, 
and  with  certain  half-formed  images  which  had 
little  gold  in  their  composition,  dancing  before 
her  bright  eyes,  she  arrived  in  the  drug-flavored 
region  of  Mincing  Lane,  with  the  sensation  of 
having  just  opened  a drawer  in  a chemist’s  shop. 

The  counting-house  of  Chicksey,  Veneering, 
and  Stobbles  was  pointed  out  by  an  elderly  fe- 
male accustomed  to  the  care  of  offices,  who 
dropped  upon  Bella  out  of  a public  house,  wip- 
ing her  mouth,  and  accounting  for  its  humidity 
on  natural  principles  well  known  to  the  physical 
sciences,  by  explaining  that  she  had  looked  in  at 
the  door  to  see  what  o’clock  it  was.  The  count- 
ing-house was  a wall-eyed  ground-floor  by  a dark 
gateway,  and  Bella  was  considering,  as  she  ap- 
proached it,  conld  there  be  any  precedent  in  the 
City  for  her  going  in  nnd  asking  for  R.  Wilfer, 
when  whom  should  she  see,  sitting  at  one  of  the 
windows  with  the  plate-glass  sash  raised,  but  R. 
Wilfer  himself,  preparing  to  take  a slight  re- 
fection 1 

On  approaching  nearer,  Bella  discerned  that 
the  refection  had  the  appearance  of  a small  cot- 
tage-loaf and  a pennyworth  of  milk.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  discovery  on  her  part,  her 
father  discovered  her,  and  invoked  the  echoes 
of  Mincing  Lane  to  exclaim  “My  gracious 
me!” 

He  then  came  cherubically  flying  out  without 
a hat,  and  embraced  her,  and  handed  her  in. 
“For  it’s  after  hours  and  I am  all  alone,  my 
dear,”  he  explained,  “and  am  having — as  I 
sometimes  do  when  they  are  all  gone — a quiet 
tea.” 

Looking  round  the  office,  as  if  her  father  were 
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a captive  and  this  his  cell,  Bella  hugged  him 
and  choked  him  to  her  heart’s  content. 

“ I never  was  so  surprised,  my  dear  1”  said  her 
father.  “I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes.  Upon 
my  life,  I thought  they  had  taken  to  lying! 

The  idea  of  your  coming  down  the  Lane  your- 
self! Why  didn’t  you  send  the  footman  down 
the  Lane,  my  dear  ?” 

“Lhave  brought  no  footman  with  me.  Pa.” 

“ Oh  indeed ! But  you  have  brought  the  ele- 
gant turn-out,  my  love  ?” 

“No,  Pa.” 

“You  never  can  have  walked,  my  dear?” 

“Yes,  I have,  Pa.” 

He  looked  so  very  much  astonished,  that  Bella 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  break  it  to  him 
just  yet. 

“The  consequence  is,  Pa,  that  your  lovely 
woman  feels  a little  faint,  and  would  very  much 
like  to  share  your  tea.” 

The  cottage-loaf  and  the  pennyworth  of  milk 
had  been  set  forth  on  a sheet  of  paper  on  the 
window-seat.  The  cherubic  pocket-knife,  with 
the  first  bit  of  the  loaf  still  on  its  point,  lay  be- 
side them  where  it  had  been  hastily  thrown 
down.  Bella  took  the  bit  off,  and  put  it  iii  her 
mouth.  “My  dear  child,”  said  her  father, 

“ the  idea  of  your  partaking  of  such  lowly  fare ! 

But  at  least,  you  must  have  your  own  loaf  and 
your  own  penn’orth.  One  moment,  my  dear. 

The  Dairy  is  just  over  the  way  and  round  the 
corner.” 

Regardless  of  Bella’s  dissuasions  he  ran  out, 
and  quickly  returned  with  the  new  supply. 

“My  dear  child,”  he  said,  as  he  spread  it  on 
another  piece  of  paper  before  her,  “the  idea  of 
a splendid — !”  and  then  looked  at  her  figure, 
and  stopped  short. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Pa?” 

“ —of  a splendid  female,”  he  resumed  more 
slowly,  “putting  up  with  such  accommodation 
as  the  present ! — Is  that  a new  dress  you  have 
on,  my  dear?” 

“No,  Pa,  an  old  one.  Don’t  you  remember 
it?” 

“ Why,  I thought  I remembered  it,  my  dear !” 

“ You  should,  for  you  bought  it,  Pa.” 

“Yes,  I thought  I bought  it,  my  dear!”  said 
the  cherub,  giving  himself  a little  shake,  as  if  to 
rouse  his  faculties. 

“And  have  you  grown  so  fickle  that  you  don’t 
like  your  own  taste.  Pa  dear?” 

“Well,  my  love,”  he  returned,  swallowing  a 
bit  of  tho  cottage-loaf  with  considerable  effort, 
for  it  seemed  to  stick  by  the  way:  “I  should 
have  thought  it  was  hardly  sufficiently  splendid 
for  existing  circumstances.” 

“And  so,  Pa,”  said  Bella,  moving  coaxingly 
to  his  side  instead  of  remaining  opposite,  “you 
sometimes  have  a quiet  tea  here  all  alone  ? I 
am  not  in  the  tea's  way,  if  I draw  my  arm  over 
your  shoulder  like  this,  Pa?” 

“ Yes,  my  dear,  and  no,  my  dear.  Yes  to  the 
first  question,  and  Certainly  Not  to  the  second. 

| Respecting  the  quiet  tea,  my  dear,  why  you  see 
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the  occupations  of  the  day  are  sometimes  a little 
wearing;  and  if  there’s  nothing  interposed  be- 
tween the  day  and  your  mother,  why  she  is 
sometimes  a little  wearing,  too.” 

“I  know,  Pa.” 

“ Yes,  my  dear.  So  sometimes  I put  a quiet 
tea  at  the  window  here,  with  a little  quiet  con- 
templation of  the  Lane  (which  comes  soothing), 
between  the  day,  and  domestic — ” 

“Bliss,”  suggested  Bella,  sorrowfully. 

“And  domestic  Bliss,”  said  her  father,  quite 
contented  to  accept  the  phrase. 

Bella  kissed  him.  “And  it  is  in  this  dark 
dingy  place  of  captivity,  poor  dear,  that  you  pass 
all  the  hours  of  your  life  when  you  are  not  at 
home?” 

“Not  at  home,  or  not  on  the  road  there,  or 
on  the  road  here,  my  love.  Yes.  You  see  that 
little  desk  in  the  corner?” 

“In  the  dark  corner,  furthest  both  from  the 
light  and  from  the  fire-place?  The  shabbiest 
desk  of  all  the  desks?” 

“Now,  does  it  really  strike  you  in  that  point 
of  view,  my  dear  ?”  said  her  father,  surveying  it 
artistically  with  his  head  on  one  side : “ that’s 
mine.  That’s  called  Rumty’s  Perch.” 

“Whose  Perch?”  asked  Bella  with  great  in- 
dignation. 

“Rumty’s.  You  see,  being  rather  high  and 
up  two  steps  they  call  it  a Perch.  And  they 
call  me  Rumty.” 

“ How  dare  they !”  exclaimed  Bella. 

“They’re  playful,  Bella  my  dear ; they’re  play- 
ful.  They’re  more  or  less  younger  than  I am, 
and  they’re  playful.  What  does  it  matter?  It 
might  be  Surly,  or  Sulky,  or  fifty  disagreeable 
things  that  I really  shouldn’t  like  to  be  con- 
sidered. But  Rumty  ! Lor,  why  not  Rumty?” 

To  inflict  a heavy  disappointment  on  this  sweet 
nature,  which  had  been,  through  ail  her  caprices, 
the  object  of  her  recognition,  love,  and  admira- 
tion from  infancy,  Bella  felt  to  be  the  hardest 
task  of  her  hard  day.  “I  should  have  done 
better,”  she  thought,  “to  tell  him  at  first;  I 
should  have  done  better  to  tell  him  just  now, 
when  he  had  some  slight  misgiving ; he  is  .quite 
happy  again,  and  I shall  haake  him  wretched.” 

He  was  falling  back  on  his  loaf  and  milk, 
with  the  pleasantest  composure,  and  Bella  steal- 
ing her  arm  a little  closer  about  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  sticking  up  his  hair  with  an  irresisti- 
ble propensity  to  play  with  him  founded  on  the 
habit  of  her  whole  life,  had  prepared  herself  to 
say : “ Pa  dear,  don’t  be  cast  down,  but  I must 
tell  you  something  disagreeable ! ” when  he  inter- 
rupted her  in  an  unlooked-for  manner. 

“My  gracious  me!”  he  exclaimed,  invoking 
the  Mincing  Lane  echoes  as  before.  “ This  is 
very  extraordinary !” 

“What  is,  Pa?” 

“Why  here's  Mr.  Rokesmith  now!” 

“No,  no,  Pa,  no,”  cried  Bella,  greatly  flur- 
ried. “ Surely  not.” 

“ Yes  there  is ! Look  here !” 

Sooth  to  say,  Mr.  Rokesmith  not  only  passed 


the  window,  but  came  into  the  counting-house. 
And  not  only  came  into  the  counting-house, 
but,  finding  himself  alone  (here  with  Bella  and 
her  father,  rushed  at  Bella  and  caught  her  in 
his  arms,  with  the  rapturous  words  “My  dear, 
dear  girl;  my  gallant,  generous,  disinterested, 
courageous,  noble  girl!”  And  not  only  that 
even  (which  one  might  have  thought  astonish- 
ment enough  for  one  dose),  but  Bella,  after 
hanging  her  head  for  a moment,  lifted  it  up  and 
laid  it  on  his  breast,  as  if  that  were  her  head’s 
chosen  and  lasting  resting-place  1 

“ I knew  you  would  come  to  him,  and  I fol- 
lowed you,”  said  Rokesmith.  “My  love,  my 
life ! You  arb  mine  ?” 

To  which  Bella  responded,  “Yes,  I ah  yours 
if  you  think  me  worth  taking !”  And  after  that, 
seemed  to  shrink  to  next  to  nothing  in  the  clasp 
of  his  arms,  partly  because  it  was  such  a strong 
one  on  his  part,  and  partly  because  there  wai 
such  a yielding  to  it  on  hers. 

The  cherub,  whose  hair  would  have  done  for 
itself,  under  the  influence  of  this  amazing  spec- 
tacle, what  Bella  had  just  now  done  for  it,  stag- 
gered back  into  the  window-Beat  from  which  he 
had  risen,  and  surveyed  the  pair  with  his  eyes 
dilated  to  their  utmost. 

“But  we  must  think  of  dear  Pa,”  said  Bella; 
“I  haven’t  told  dear  Pa;  let  us  speak  to  Pa.” 
Upon  which  they  turned  to  do  so. 

“I  wish  first,  my  dear,”  remarked  the  cherub 
faintly,  “that  you’d  have  the  kindness  to  sprin- 
kle me  with  a little  milk,  for  I feel  as  if  I was— 
Going.” 

In  fact,  the  good  little  fellow  had  become 
alarmingly  limp,  and  his  senses  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  escaping,  from  the  knees  upward.  Bella 
sprinkled  him  with  kisses  instead  of  milk,  but 
gave  him  a little  of  that  article  to  drink ; and 
he  gradually  revived  under  her  caressing  care. 

“ We’ll  break  it  to  you  gently,  dearest  Pa,” 
said  Bella. 

“My  dear,”  returned  the  cherub,  looking  at 
them  both,  “you  broke  so  much  in  the  first — 
Gush,  if  I may  so  express  myself— that  I think 
I am  equal  to  a good  large  breakage  now.” 

“Mr.  Wilfer,”  said  John  Rokesmith,  excited- 
ly and  joyfully,  “Bella  takes  me,  though  I have 
no  fortune,  even  no  present  occupation ; nothing 
but  what  I can  get  in  the  life  before  us.  Bella 
takes  me  1” 

“Yes,  I should  rather  have  inferred,  my  dear 
Sir,”  returned  the  cherub  feebly,  “that  Bella 
took  you,  from  what  I have  within  these  few 
minutes  remarked.” 

“You  don’t  know,  Pa,”  said  Bella,  “how  ill 
I have  used  him !” 

“You  don’t  know,  Sir,”  said  Rokesmith, 
what  a heart  she  has !” 

“You  don’t  know,  Pa,”  said  Bella,  “what  a 
shocking  creature  I was  growing,  when  he  saved 
me  from  myself!” 

“You  don’t  know,  Sir,”  said  Rokesmith, 
“ what  a sacrifice  she  has  made  for  me !” 

“My  dear  Bdla,”  replied  the  cherub,  still 
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pathetically  scared,  “and  my  dear  John  Roke- 
smith,  if  you  will  allow  me  so  to  call  you — ” 

“Yes  do,  Pa,  do!”  urged  Bella.  “ J allow 
you,  and  my  will  is  his  law.  Isn’t  it— -dear  John 
Rokesmith?” 

There  was  an  engaging  shyness  in  Bella, 
coupled  with  an  engaging  tenderness  of  love  and 
confidence  and  pride,  in  thus  first  calling  him 
by  name,  which  made  it  quite  excusable  in  John 
Rokesmith  to  do  what  he  did.  What  he  did 
was,  once  more  to  give  her  the  appearance  of 
vanishing  as  aforesaid. 

“I  think,  my  dears,”  observed  the  cherub, 
“ that  if  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  sit  one 
on  one  side  of  me,  and  the  other  on  the  other, 
we  should  get  on  rather  more  consecutively, 
and  make  things  rather  plainer.  John  Roke- 
smith mentioned,  a while  ago,  that  he  had  no 
present  occupation.” 

“None,”  said  Rokesmith. 

“No,  Pa,  none,”  said  Bella. 

“ From  which  I argue,”  proceeded  the  cher- 
ub, “that  he  has  left  Mr.  Boffin?” 

“Yes,  Pa.  And  so — ■” 

“ Stop  a bit,  my  dear.  I wish  to  lead  up  to 
it  by  degrees.  And  that  Mr.  Boffin  has  not 
treated  him  well  ?” 

“ Has  treated  him  most  shamefully,  dear  Pa !” 
cried  Bella  with  a flashing  face. 

“Of  which,”  pursued  the  cherub,  enjoining 
patience  with  his  hand,  “a  certain  mercenary 
young  person  distantly  related  to  myself,  could 
not  approve  ? Am  I leading  up  to  it  right  ?” 

“Could  not  approve,  sweet  Pa,”  said  Bella, 
with  a tearful  laugh  and  a joyful  kiss. 

“Upon  which,”  pursued  the  cherub,  “the 
certain  mercenary  young  person  distantly  relat- 
ed to  myself,  having  previously  observed  and 
mentioned  to  myself  that  prosperity  was  spoiling 
Mr.  Boffin,  felt  that  she  must  not  sell  her  sense 
of  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong,  and 
what  was  true  and  what  was  false,  and  what  was 
just  and  what  was  unjust,  for  any  price  that 
could  be  paid  to  her  by  any  one  alive  ? Am  I 
leading  up  to  it  right?” 

With  another  tearful  laugh  Bella  joyfully 
kissed  him  again. 

“And  therefore— and  therefore,”  the  cherub 
went  on  in  a glowing  voice,  as  Bella’s  hand  stole 
gradually  up  his  waistcoat  to  his  neck,  “this 
mercenary  young  person  distantly  related  to  my-  i 
self,  refused  the  price,  took  off  the  splendid  fash- 
ions that  were  part  of  it,  put  on  the  compara- 
tively poor  dress  that  I had  last  given  her,  and 
trusting  to  my  supporting  her  in  what  was  right, 
came  straight  to  me.  Have  I led  up  to  it  ?” 

Bella’s  hand  was  round  his  neck  by  this  time, 
and  her  face  was  on  it. 

“The  mercenary  young  person  distantly  re- 
lated to  myself,”  said  her  good  father,  “did 
well!  The  mercenary  young  person  distantly 
related  to  myself  did  not  trust  to  me  in  vain ! I 
admire  this  mercenary  young  person  distantly 
related  to  myself,  more  in  this  dress  than  if  she 
had  come  to  me  in  China  silks,  Cashmere  shawls, 


and  Golconda  diamonds.  I love  this  young  per- 
son dearly.  I say  to  the  man  of  this  young  per- 
son’s heart,  out  of  my  heart  and  with  all  of  it, 
4 My  blessing  on  this  engagement  betwixt  you, 
and  fthe  brings  you  a good  fortune  when  she 
brings  you  the  poverty  Bhe  has  accepted  for  your 
sake  and  the  honest  truth’s  1’  ” 

The  stanch  little  man’s  voice  failed  him  as  he 
gave  John  Rokesmith  his  hand,  and  he  was  si- 
lent, bending  his  face  low  over  his  daughter. 
But  not  for  long.  He  soon  looked  up,  saying  in 
a sprightly  tone : 

4*And  now,  my  dear  child,  if  you  think  you 
can  entertain  John  Rokesmith  for  a minute  and 
a half,  I’ll  run  over  to  the  Dairy,  and  fetch  him 
a cottage  loaf  and  a drink  of  milk,  that  we  may 
all  have  tea  together.” 

It  was,  as  Bella  gayly  said,  like  the  supper 
provided  for  the  three  nursery  hobgoblins  at  their 
house  in  the  forest,  without  their  thunderous  low 
growlings  of  the  alarming  discovery,  “Some- 
body’s been  drinking  my  milk !”  It  was  a deli- 
cious repast;  by  far  the  most  delicious  that 
Bella,  or  John  Rokesmith,  or  even  R.  Wilfer  had 
ever  made.  The  uncongenial  oddity  of  its  sur- 
roundings, with  the  two  brass  knobs  of  the  iron 
safe  of  Chicksey,  Veneering,  and  Stobbles  star- 
ing from  a corner,  like  the  eyes  of  some  dull 
dragon,  only  made  it  the  more  delightful. 

“To  think,”  said  the  cherub,  looking  round 
the  office  with  unspeakable  enjoyment,  “thst 
any  thing  of  a tender  nature  should  come  off 
here,  is  what  tickles  me.  To  think  that  ever  I 
should  have  seen  my  Bella  folded  in  the  arms  of 
her  future  husband,  here,  you  know !” 

It  was  not  until  the  cottage  loaves  and  the 
milk  had  for  some  time  disappeared,  and  the  fore- 
shadowings of  night  were  creeping  over  Mincing 
Lane,  that  the  cherub  by  degrees  became  a lit- 
tle nervous,  and  said  to  Bella,  as  he  cleared  his 
throat : 

“ Hem  ! — Have  you  thought  at  all  about  your 
mother,  my  dear  ?” 

“ Yes,  Pa.” 

“And  your  sister  Lawy,  for  instance,  my 
dear?” 

“Yes,  Pa.  I think  we  had  better  not  enter 
into  particulars  at  home.  I think  it  will  be  quite 
enough  to  say  that  I had  a difference  with  Mr. 
Boffin,  and  have  left  for  good.” 

“ John  Rokesmith  being  acquainted  with  your 
Ma,  my  love,”  said  her  father,  after  some  slight 
hesitation,  “ I need  have  no  delicacy  in  hinting 
before  him  that  you  may  perhaps  find  your  Ma 
a little  wearing.” 

“ A little,  patient  Pa  ?”  said  Bella  with  a tune- 
ful laugh : the  tunefuler  for  being  so  loving  in 
its  tone. 

“Well!  We’ll  say,  strictly  in  confidence 
among  ourselves,  wearing;  we  won’t  qualify 
it,”  the  cherub  stoutly  admitted.  “And  your 
sister’s  temper  is  wearing.” 

“I  don’t  mind,  Pa.” 

“And  you  must  prepare  yourself,  you  know, 
my  precious,”  said  her  father,  with  much  gcntle- 
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ness,  “ for  our  looking  very  poor  and  meagre  at 
borne,  and  being  at  the  best  but  very  uncomfort- 
able, after  Mr.  Boffin’s  bouse.” 

“ I don’t  mind,  Pa.  I could  bear  much  harder 
trials — for  John.”  * 

The  closing  words  were  not  so  softly  and  blush- 
ingly  said  but  that  John  heard  them,  and  showed 
that  he  heard  them  by  again  assisting  Bella  to 
another  of  those  mysterious  disappearances. 

“Well!”  said  the  cherub  gayly,  and  not  ex- 
pressing disapproval,  “when  you — when  you 
come  back  from  retirement,  my  love,  and  reap- 
pear on  the  surface,  I think  it  will  be  time  to 
lock  up  and  go.” 

If  the  counting-house  of  Chick9ey,  Veneering, 
and  Stobbles  had  ever  been  shut  up  by  three  hap- 
pier people,  glad  as  most  people  were  to  shut  it 
up,  they  must  have  been  superlatively  happy  in- 
deed. But  first  Bella  mounted  upon  Rumty’s 
Perch,  and  said,  “Show  me  what  you  do  here 
all  day  long,  dear  Pa.  Do  you  write  like  this  ?” 
laying  her  round  cheek  upon  her  plump  left  arm, 
and  losing  sight  of  her  pen  in  waves  of  hair,  in  a 
highly  unbusiness-like  manner.  Though  John 
Rokesmith  seemed  to  like  it. 

So  the  three  hobgoblins,  having  effaced  all 
traces  of  their  feast,  and  swept  up  the  crumbs, 
came  out  of  Mincing  Lane  to  walk  to  Holloway ; 
and  if  two  of  the  hobgoblins  didn’t  wish  the  dis- 
tance twice  as  long  as  it  was,  the  third  hobgoblin 
was  much  mistaken.  Indeed,  that  modest  spirit 
deemed  himself  so  much  in  the  way  of  their  deep 
enjoyment  of  the  journey  that  he  apologetically 
remarked : “ I think,  my  dears,  I’ll  take  the  lead 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  seem  hot  to 
belong  to  you.”  Which  he  did,  cherubically 
strewing  the  path  with  smiles,  in  the  absence  of 
flowers. 

It  was  almost  ten  o’clock  when  they  stopped 
wi:hin  view  of  Wilfer  Castle;  and  then,  the  spot 
being  quiet  and  deserted,  Bella  began  a series 
of,  disappearances  which  threatened  to  last  all 
night. 

“I  think,  John,”  the  cherub  hinted  at  last, 

“ that  if  you  can  spare  me  the  young  person  dis- 
tantly related  to  myself,  I’ll  take  her  in.” 

“I  can’t  spare  her,”  answered  John,  “but  I 
must  lend  her  to  you — My  Darling !”  A word 
of  magic  which  caused  Bella  instantly  to  disap- 
pear again. 

“Now,  dearest  Pa,”  said  Bella,  when  she  be- 
came visible,  “put  your  hand  in  mine,  and  we’ll 
run  home  as  fast  as  ever  we  can  run,  and  get  it 
over.  Now,  Pa.  Once ! — ” 

“My  dear,”  the  cherub  faltered,  with  some- 
thing of  a craven  air,  “I  was  going  to  observe 
that  if  your  mother — ■” 

“You  mustn't  hang  back,  Sir,  to  gain  time,” 
cried  Bella,  putting  out  her  right  foot ; “ do  you 
see  that,  Sir  ? That’s  the  mark ; come  up  to  the 
mark,  Sir.  Once ! Twice ! Three  times  and 
away,  Pa !”  Off  she  skimmed,  bearing  the  cherub 
along,  nor  ever  stopped,  nor  suffered  him  to  stop, 
until  she  had  pulled  at  the  bell.  “Now,  dear 
Pa,”  said  Bella,  taking  him  by  both  ears  as  if 


he  were  a pitcher,  and  conveying  his  face  to  her 
rosy  lips,  “ we  are  in  for  it !” 

Miss  Lawy  came  out  to  open  the  gate,  wait- 
ed on  by  that  attentive  cavalier  and  friend  of  the 
family,  Mr.  George  Sampson.  “Why,  it’s  nev- 
er Bella!”  exclaimed  Miss  Lawy,  starting  back 
at  the  sight.  And  then  bawled,  “Ma ! Here’s 
Bella!” 

This  produced,  before  they  could  get  into  the 
house,  Mrs.  Wilfer.  Who,  standing  in  the  port- 
al, received  them  with  ghostly  gloom,  and  all 
her  other  appliances  of  ceremony. 

“My  child  is  welcome,  though  unlooked  for,” 
said  she,  at  the  time  presenting  her  cheek  as  if 
it  were  a cool  slate  for  visitors  to  enroll  them- 
selves upon.  “You,  too,  R.  W.,  are  welcome, 
though  late.  Does  the  male  domestic  of  Mrs. 
Boffin  hear  me  there?”  This  deep-toned  in- 
quiry was  cast  forth  into  the  night,  for  response 
from  the  menial  in  question. 

“There  is  no  one  waiting,  Ma,  dear,”  said 
Bella. 

“There  is  no  one  waiting?”  repeated  Mrs. 
Wilfer,  in  majestic  accents. 

“No,  Ma  dear.” 

A dignified  shiver  pervaded  Mrs.  Wilfer’s 
shoulders  and  gloves,  as  who  should  say,  “ An 
Enigma !”  and  then  she  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  to  the  family  keeping-room,  where 
she  observed : 

“ Unless,  R.  W. who  started  on  being  sol- 
emnly turned  upon:  “you  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  making  some  addition  to  our  frugal 
supper  on  your  way  home,  it  will  prove  but  a 
distasteful  one  to  Bella.  Cold  neck  of  mutton 
and  a lettuce  can  ill  compete  with  the  luxuries 
of  Mr.  Boffin’s  board.” 

“Pray  don’t  talk  like  that,  Ma  dear,”  said 
Bella;  “Mr.  Boffin’s  board  is  nothing  to 
me.” 

But,  here  Miss  Lavinia,  who  had  been  intent- 
ly eying  Bella’s  bonnet,  struck  in  with  “ Why, 
Bella!” 

“Yes,  Lawy,  I know.” 

The  Irrepressible  lowered  her  eyes  to  Bella’s 
dress,  and  stooped  to  look  at  it,  exclaiming  again : 
“Why,  Bella!” 

“Yes,  Lawy,  I know  what  I have  got  on.  I 
was  going  to  tell  Ma  when  you  interrupted.  I 
have  left  Mr.  Boffin's  house  for  good,  Ma,  and  I 
have  come  home  again.” 

Mrs.  Wilfer  spake  no  word,  but,  having  glared 
at  her  offspring  for  a minute  or  two  iu  an  aw- 
ful silence,  retired  into  her  corner  of  state  back- 
ward, and  sat  down : like  a frozen  article  on 
sale  in  a Russian  market. 

“In  short,  dear  Ma,”  said  Bella,  taking  off 
the  depreciated  bonnet  and  shaking  out  her  hair, 
“ I have  had  a very  serious  difference  with  Mr. 
Boffin  on  the  subject  of  his  treatment  of  a mem- 
ber of  his  household,  and  it’s  a final  difference, 
and  there’s  an  end  of  all.” 

4 ‘ And  I am  bound  to  tell  you,  ray  dear,  ” added 
R.  W.,  submissively,  “that  Bella  has  acted  in  a 
truly  brave  spirit,  and  with  a truly  right  feeling. 
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And  therefore  I hope,  my  dear,  yoa’il  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  greatly  disappointed.” 

“George!” — said  Miss  Lawy,  in  a sepul- 
chral, warning  voice,  founded  on  her  mother's 
— “George  Sampson,  speak  ! What  did  I tell 
you  about  those  Boffins?” 

Mr.  Sampson,  perceiving  his  frail  bark  to  be 
laboring  among  shoals  and  breakers,  thought  it 
safest  not  to  refer  back  to  any  particular  thing 
that  he  had  been  told,  lest  he  should  refer  back 
to  the  wrong  thing.  With  admirable  seaman- 
ship he  got  his  bark  into  deep  water  by  murmur- 
ing, “Yes,  indeed.” 

“Yes!  I told  George  Sampson,  as  George 
Sampson  tells  you,”  said  Miss  Lavvy,  “that 
those  hateful  Boffins  would  pick  a quarrel  with 
Bella  as  soon  as  her  novelty  bad  worn  off.  Have 
they  done  it,  or  have  they  not  ? Was  I right, 
or  was  I wrong  ? And  what  do  you  say  to  us, 
Bella,  of  your  Boffins  now?” 

“Lavvy  and  Ma,”  said  Bella,  “I  say  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boffin  what  I always  have  said ; and 
I always  shall  say  of  them  what  I always  have 
said.  But  nothing  will  induce  me  to  quarrel 
with  any  one  to-nigbt.  I hope  you  are  not 
sorry  to  see  me,  Ma  dear,”  kissing  her;  “and  I 
hope  you  are  not  sorry  to  see  me,  Lawy,”  kiss- 
ing her  too;  “and  as  I notice  the  lettuce  Ma 
mentioned  on  the  table,  I'll  make  the  salad.” 

Bella  playfully  setting  herself  about  the  task, 
Mrs.  Wilfer’s  impressive  countenance  followed 
her  with  glaring  eyes,  presenting  a combination 
of  the  once  popular  sign  of  the  Saracen’s  Head, 
with  a piece  of  Dutch  clock-work,  and  suggest- 
ing to  an  imaginative  mind  that  from  the  com- 
position of  the  salad  her  daughter  might  pru- 
dently omit  the  vinegar.  But  no  word  issued 
from  the  majestic  matron’s  lips.  And  this  was 
more  terrific  to  her  husband  (as  perhaps  she 
knew)  than  any  flow  of  eloquence  with  which 
she  could  have  edified  the  company. 

“ Now,  Ma  dear,”  said  Bella  in  due  course, 
“the  salad’s  ready,  and  it’s  past  supper-time.” 

Mrs.  Wilfer  rose,  but  remained  speechless. 
“George !”  said  Miss  Lavinia,  in  her  voice  of 
warning,  “Ma’s  chair!”  Mr.  Sampson  flew  to 
the  excellent  lady’s  back,  and  followed  her  up 
close,  chair  in  hand,  as  she  stalked  to  the  ban- 
quet. Arrived  at  the  table,  she  took  her  rigid 
seat,  after  favoring  Mr.  Sampson  with  a glare 
for  himself,  which  caused  the  young  gentleman 
to  retire  to  his  place  in  much  confusion. 

The  cherub  not  presuming  to  address  so  tre- 
mendous an  object,  transacted  her  supper  through 
the  agency  of  a third  person,  os  “ Mutton  to  your 
Ma,  Bella,  my  dear;”  and  “Lawy,  I dare  say 
your  Ma  would  take  some  lettuce  if  you  were  to 
put  it  on  her  plate.”  Mrs.  Wilfer’s  manner  of 
receiving  those  viands  was  marked  by  petrified 
absence  of  mind ; in  which  state,  likewise,  she 
partook  of  them,  occasionally  laying  down  her 
knife  and  fork,  and  saying  within  her  own  spir- 
it, “What  is  this  I am  doing?”  and  glaring  at 
one  or  other  of  the  party,  as  if  in  indignant  search 
of  information.  A magnetic  result  of  such  glar- 
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ing  was,  that  the  person  glared  at  could  not  by 
any  means  successfully  pretend  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact;  so  that  a by-stander,  without  be- 
holding Mrs.  Wilfer  at  all,  must  have  known  at 
whom  she  was  glaring,  by  seeing  her  refracted 
from  the  countenance  of  the  beglared  one. 

Miss  Lavinia  was  extremely  affable  to  Mr. 
Sampson  on  this  special  occasion,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  informing  her  sister  why. 

“It  was  not  worth  troubling  you  about,  Bel- 
la, when  you  were  in  a sphere  so  far  removed 
from  your  family  as  to  make  it  a matter  in  which 
yon  could  be  expected  to  take  very  little  inter- 
est,” said  Lavinia  with  a toss  of  her  chin  ; “ but 
George  Sampson  is  paying  his  addresses  to  me.” 

Bella  was  glad  to  hear  it.  Mr.  Sampson  be- 
came thoughtfully  red,  and  felt  called  upon  to 
encircle  Miss  Lavinia’s  waist  with  his  arm ; but, 
encountering  a large  pin  in  the  young  lady’s 
belt,  scarified  a finger,  uttered  a sharp  exclama- 
tion, and  attracted  the  lightning  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
fer’s  glare. 

“George  is  getting  on  very  well,”  said  Miss 
Lavinia — which  might  not  have  been  supposed 
at  the  moment — “ and  I dare  say  we  shall  be 
married  one  of  these  days.  I didn’t  care  to 
mention  it  when  you  were  with  your  Bof— ” 
here  Miss  Lavinia  checked  herself  in  a bounce, 
and  added  more  placidly,  “when  you  were  with 
Mr.  qnd  Mrs.  Boffin ; but  now  I think  it  sisterly 
to  name  the  circumstance.” 

“Thank  you,  Lawy  dear.  I congratulate 
you.” 

“Thank  you,  Bella.  The  truth  is,  George 
and  I did  discuss  whether  I should  tell  you ; but 
I said  to  George  that  you  wouldn’t  be  much  in- 
terested in  so  paltry  an  affair,  and  that  it  was 
far  more  likely  you  would  rather  detach  your- 
self from  us  altogether,  than  have  him  added  to 
the  rest  of  us.” 

“That  was  a mistake,  dear  Lawy,”  said 
Bella. 

“It  turns  out  to  be,”  replied  Miss  Lavinia; 
“but  circumstances  have  changed,  you  know, 
my  dear.  George  is  in  a new  situation,  and  his 
prospects  are  very  good  indeed.  I shouldn’t  haye 
had  the  courage  to  tell  you  so  yesterday,  when 
you  would  have  thought  his  prospects  poor,  and 
not  worth  notice;  but  I feel  quite  bold  to-night.” 

“When  did  you  begin  to  feel  timid,  Lavvy?” 
inquired  Bella,  with  a smile. 

“ I didn’t  say  that  I ever  felt  timid,  Bella,” 
replied  the  Irrepressible.  “ But  perhaps  I might 
have  said,  if  I had  not  been  restrained  by  deli- 
cacy toward  a sister’s  feelings,  that  I have  for 
some  time  felt  independent;  too  independent, 
my  dear,  to  subject  myself  lo  have  my  intended 
match  (you’ll  prick  yourself  again,  George) 
looked  down  upon.  It  is  not  that  I could  have 
blamed  you  for  looking  down  upon  it,  when  you 
were  looking  up  to  a rich  and  great  match, 
Bella;  it  is  only  that  I was  independent.” 

Whether  the  Irrepressible  felt  slighted  by 
Bella’s  declaration  that  she  would  not  quarrel, 
or  whether  her  spitefulness  was  evoked  by  Bella’s 
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“Silence!”  proclaimed  Mrs.  Wilfer.  “I 
command  silence !” 

“I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  being 
silent,  Ma, M returned  Lavinia,  coolly,  44  bnt  quite 
the  contrary.  I am  not  going  to  be  eyed  as  if  / 
had  come  from  the  Boffins,  and  sit  silent  under 
it.  I am  not  going  to  have  George  Sampson 
eyed  as  if  he  had  come  from  the  Boffins,  and  sit 
silent  under  it.  If  Pa  thinks  proper  to  be  eyed 
os  if  he  had  come  from  the  Boffins  also,  well  and 
good.  I don’t  choose  to.  And  I won’t!” 

Lavinia’s  engineering  having  made  this  crook- 
ed opening  at  Bella,  Mn.  Wilfer  strode  into  it. 

44  You  rebellions  spirit ! You  mutinous  child  1 
Tell  me  this,  Lavinia.  If,  in  violation  of  your 
mother’s  sentiments,  you  had  condescended  to 
allow  yourself  to  be  patronized  by  the  Boffins,  and 
if  you  had  come  from  those  halls  of  slavery — ” 

“That’s  mere  nonsense,  Ma,”  said  Lavinia. 

44 How!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilfer,  with  sub- 
lime severity. 

44  Halls  of  slavery,  Ma,  is  mere  stuff  and  non- 
sense,” returned  the  unmoved  Irrepressible. 

44 1 say,  presumptuous  child,  if  you  had  come 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Portland  Place,  bend- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  patronage  and  attended 
by  its  domestics  in  glittering  garb  to  visit  me, 
do  you  think  my  deep-seated  feelings  could  have 
been  expressed  in  looks?” 

44  All  I think  about  it  is,”  returned  Lavinia, 
44  that  I should  wish  them  expressed  to  the 
right  person.” 

44  And  if,”  pursued  her  mother,  41  if  making 
light  of  my  warnings  that  the  face  of  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin alono  was  a face  teeming  with  evil,  you  had 
clung  to  Mrs.  Boffin  instead  of  to  me,  and  had 
after  all  come  home  rejected  by  Mrs.  Boffin, 
trampled  under  foot  by  Mrs.  Boffin,  and  cast 
out  by  Mrs.  Boffin,  do  you  think  my  feelings 
could  have  been  expressed  in  looks  ?’* 

Lavinia  was' about  replying  to  her  honored 
parent  that  she  might  as  well  have  dispensed 
with  her  looks  altogether  then,  when  Bella  rose 
and  said,  44  Good-night,  dear  Ma.  I have  had 
a tiring  day,  and  I’ll  go  to  bed.”  This  broke 
up  the  agreeable  party.  Mr.  George  Sampson 
shortly  afterward  took  his  leave,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Lavinia  with  a candle  as  far  as  the  hall, 
and  without  a candle  as  far  as  the  garden-gate; 
Mrs.  Wilfer,  washing  her  hands  of  the  Boffins, 
went  to  bed  after  the  manner  of  Lady  Macbeth ; 
and  R.  W.  was  left  alone  among  the  dilapida- 
tions of  the  supper-table,  in  a melancholy  atti- 
tude. 

But  a light  footstep  roused  him  from  his 
meditations,  and  it  was  Bella’s.  Her  pretty 
hair  was  hanging  all  about  her,  and  she  had 
tripped  down  softly,  brush  in  hand,  and  bare- 
foot, to  say  good-night  to  him. 

44  My  dear,  you  most  unquestionably  are  a 
lovely  woman,”  said  the  cherub,  taking  up  a 
tress  in  his  hand. 

% “Look  here,  Sir,”  said  Bella;  44 when  your 
lovely  woman  marries,  you  shall  have  that  piece 
if  you  like,  and  she’ll  make  you  a chain  of  it. 
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Would  you  prize  that  remembrance  of  the  dear 
creature?” 

44  Yes,  my  precious.” 

44  Then  you  shall  have  it  if  you’re  good,  Sir. 

I am  very,  very  sorry,  dearest  Pa,  to  have  brought 
home  all  this  trouble.” 

4 4 My  pet,”  returned  her  father,  in  the  simplest 
good  faith,  44  don’t  make  yourself  uneasy  about 
that.  It  really  is  not  worth  mentioning,  because 
things  at  home  would  have  taken  pretty  much 
the  same  turn  any  way.  If  your  mother  and 
sister  don't  find  one  subject  to  get  at  times  a 
little  wearing  on,  they  find  another.  We’re 
never  out  of  a wearing  subject,  my  dear,  I assure 
you.  I am  afraid  you  find  your  old  room  with 
Lawy  dreadfully  inconvenient,  Bella  ?” 

44  No  I don’t,  Pa ; I don’t  mind.  Why  don’t 
I mind,  do  you  think,  Pa?” 

44  Well,  my  child,  you  used  to  complain  of  it 
when  it  wasn’t  such  a contrast  as  it  must  be  now. 

Upon  my  word,  I can  only  answer,  because  you 
are  so  much  improved.” 

44  No,  Pa.  Because  I am  so  thankful  and  so 
happy !” 

Here  she  choked  him  until  her  long  hair  made 
him  sneeze,  and  then  she  laughed  until  she  made 
him  laugh,  and  then  she  choked  him  again  that 
they  might  not  be  overheard. 

44  Listen,  Sir,”  said  Bella.  44  Your  loVtely  wo- 
man was  told  her  fortune  to-night  on  her  way 
home.  It  won’t  be  a large  fortune,  because  if 
the  lovely  woman’s  Intended  gets  a certain  ap- 
pointment that  he  hopes  to  get  soon,  she  will 
marry  on  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a year. 

But  that’s  at  first,  and  even  if  it  should  never 
be  more,  the  lovely  woman  will  make  it  quite 
enough.  But  that’s  not  all,  Sir.  In  the  for- 
tune there’s  a certain  fair  man— ajittle  man, 
the  fortune-teller  said — who,  it  seems,  will  al- 
ways find  himself  near  the  lovely  woman,  and 
wili  always  have  kept,  expressly  for  him,  such  a 
peaceful  corner  in  the  lovely  woman’s  little  house 
as  never  was.  Tell  me  the  name  of  that  man, 

Sir.” 

44 Is  he  a Knave  in  the  pack  ot  cards?”  in- 
quired the  cherub,  with  a twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

“Yes!”  cried  Bella,  in  high  glee,  choking 
him  again.  “He’s  the  Knave  of  Wilfdrs! 

Dear  Pa,  the  lovely  woman  means  to  look  for- 
ward to  this  fortune  that  has  been  told  for  her, 
so  delightfully,  and  to  cause  it  to  make  her  a 
much  better  lovely  woman  than  she  ever  has 
been  yet.  What  the  little  fair  man  is  expected 
to  do,  Sir,  is  to  look  forward  to  it  also,  by  say- 
ing to  himself  when  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
over-worried,  4 1 see  land  at  last !’  ” 

44 1 see  land  at  last !”  repeated  her  father. 

“There’s  a dear  Knave  of  Wilfers!”  ex- 
claimed Bella ; then  putting  out  her  small  white 
bare  foot,  44  That’s  the  mark,  Sir.  Come  to  the 
mark.  Put  your  boot  against  it.  We  keep  to 
it  together,  mind ! Now,  Sir,  you  may  kiss  the 
lovely  woman  before  she  runs  away,  so  thankful 
and  so  happy.  O yes,  fair  little  man,  so  thank- 
ful and  so  nappy !” 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A SOCIAL  CHORUS. 

Amazement  sits  enthroned  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Lammles  circle 
of  acquaintance,  when  the  disposal  of  their  first- 
class  furniture  and  effects  (including  a Billiard 
Table  in  capital  letters),  “by  auction,  under  a 
bill  of  sale,”  is  publicly  announced  on  a waving 
hearth-rug  in  Sackville  Street.  But  nobody  is 
half  so  much  amazed  as  Hamilton  Veneering, 
Esquire,  M.P.  for  Pocket  Breaches,  who  in- 
stantly begins  to  find  out  that  the  Lammles  are 
the  only  people  ever  entered  on  his  soul’s  regis- 
ter who  are  not  the  oldest  and  dearest  friends 
he  has  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Veneering,  W.M.P. 
for  Pocket  Breaches,  like  a faithful  wife  shares 
her  husband’s  discovery  and  inexpressible  aston- 
ishment. Perhaps  the  Veneerings  twain  may 
deem  the  last  unutterable  feeling  particularly 
due  to  their  reputation,  by  reason  that  once  upon 
a time  some  of  the  longer  heads  in  the  City  are 
whispered  to  have  shaken  themselves,  when  Ve- 
ncering’s  extensive  dealings  and  great  wealth 
were  mentioned.  But  it  is  certain  that  neither 
Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Veneering  can  find  words  to  won- 
der in,  and  it  becomes  necessary  that  they  givo 
to  the  oldest  and  dearest  friends  they  have  in  the 
world  a wondering  dinner. 

For  it  is  by  this  time  noticeable  that,  what- 
ever befalls,  the  Veneerings  must  give  a dinner 
upon  it.  Lady  Tippins  lives  in  a chronic  state 
of  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Veneerings,  and 
in  a chronic  state  of  inflammation  arising  from 
the  dinners.  Boots  and  Brewer  go  about  in 
cabs,  with  no  other  intelligible  business  on  earth 
than  to  beat  up  people  to  come  and  dine  with  the 
Veneerings.  Veneering  pervades  the  legislative 
f lobbies,  intent  upon  entrapping  his  fellow-legis- 
lators to  dinner.  Mrs.  Veneering  dined  with 
five-and-twenty  bran-new  faces  overnight ; calls 
upon  them  all  to-day;  sends  them  every  one 
a dinner-card  to-morrow,  for  the  week  after 
next ; before  that  dinner  is  digested,  calls  upon 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, their  nephews  and  nieces,  their  aunts  and 
uncles  and* cousins,  and  invites  them  all  to  din- 
ner. And  still,  as  at  first,  howsoever,  the  din- 
ing circle  widens,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all 
the  diners  are  consistent  in  appearing  to  go  to 
the  Veneerings,  not  to  dine  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Veneering  (which  would  seem  to  be  the  last 
thing  in  their  minds),  but  to  dine  with  one  an- 
other. 

Perhaps,  after  all — who  knows? — Veneering 
may  find  this  dining,  though  expensive,  remu- 
nerative, in  the  sense  that  it  makes  champions. 
Mr.  Podsnap,  as  a representative  man,  is  not 
alone  in  caring  very  particularly  for  his  own 
dignity,  if  not  for  that  of  his  acquaintances,  and 
therefore  in  angrily  supporting  the  acquaintances 
who  have  taken  out  his  Permit,  lest,  in  their 
being  lessened,  he  should  be.  The  gold  and 
silver  camels,  and  the  ice-pails,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Veneering  table  decorations,  make  a brilliant 
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show,  and  when  I,  Podsnap,  casually  remark  else- 
where that  I dined  last  Monday  with  a gorgeous 
caravan  of  camels,  I find  it  personally  offensive 
to  have  it  hinted  to  me  that  they  are  broken- 
kneed  camels,  or  camels  laboring  under  sus- 
picion of  any  sort.  “I  don’t  display  camels 
myself,  I am  above  them;  I am  a more  solid 
man  ; but  these  camels  have  basked  in  the  light 
of  my  countenance,  and  how  dare  you,  Sir,  in- 
sinuate to  me  that  I have  irradiated  any  but  un- 
impeachable camels  ?” 

The  camels  are  polishing  up  in  the  Analyt- 
ical’s pantry  for  the  dinner  of  wonderment  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Lammles  going  to  pieces, 
and  Mr.  Twemlow  feels  a little  queer  on  the 
sofa  at  his  lodgings  over  the  stable  yard  in 
Duke  Street,  Saint  James’s,  in  consequence  of 
having  taken  two  advertised  pills  at  about  mid- 
day, on  the  faith  of  the  printed  representation 
accompanying  the  box  (price  one  and  a penny 
half-penny,  government  stamp  included),  that 
the  same  “ will  be  found  highly  salutary  as  a 
precautionary  measure  in  connection  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.”  To  whom,  while  sickly 
with  the  fancy  of  an  insoluble  pill  sticking  in 
his  gullet,  and  also  with  the  sensation  of  a de- 
posit of  warm  gum  languidly  wandering  within 
him  a little  lower  down,  a servant  enters  with 
the  announcement  that  a lady  wishes  to  speak 
with  him. 

“ A lady !”  says  Twemlow,  pluming  his  ruffled 
feathers.  “Ask  the  favor  of  the  lady’s  name.” 

The  lady’s  name  is  Lammle.  The  lady  will 
not  detain  Mr.  Twemlow  longer  than  a very  few 
minutes.  The  lady  is  sure  that  Mr.  Twemlow 
will  do  her  the  kindness  to  see  her,  on  being  told 
that  she  particularly  desires  a short  interview. 
The  lady  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  Mr.  Twem- 
low’s  compliance  when  he  hears  her  name.  Has 
begged  the  servant  to  be  particular  not  to  mis- 
take her  name.  Would  have  sent  in  a card,  but 
has  none. 

44  Show  the  lady  in.”  Lady  sliqwn  in,  comes 
in. 

Mr.  Twcmlow’s  little  rooms  are  modestly  fur- 
nished, in  an  old-fashioned  manner  (rather  like 
the  housekeeper’s  room  at  Snigsworihy  Park), 
and  would  be  bare  of  mere  ornament  were  it  not 
for  a full-length  engraving  of  the  sublime  Snigs- 
worth  over  the  chimney-piece,  snorting  at  a 
Corinthian  column,  with  an  enormous  roll  of 
paper  at  his  feet,  and  a heavy  curtain  going  to 
tumble  down  on  his  head ; those  accessories  be- 
ing understood  to  represent  the  noble  lord  as 
somehow  in  the  act  of  saving  his  country. 

“Pray  take  a seat,  Mrs.  Lammle.”  Mrs. 
Laramie  takes  a seat  and  opens  the  conversa- 
tion. 

“I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Twemlow,  that  yon 
have  heard  of  a reverse  of  fortune  having  be- 
fallen us.  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  it,  for 
no  kind  of  news  travels  so  fast — among  one’s 
friends  especially.” 

Mindful  of  the  wondering  dinner,  Twemlow, 
with  a little  twinge,  admits  the  imputation. 
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“Probably  it  will  not,”  says  Mrs.  Lammle, 
with  a certain  hardened  manner  upon  her,  that 
makgs  Twemlow  shrink,  “have  surprised  you 
so  much  as  some  others,  after  what  passed  be- 
tween us  at  the  house  which  is  now  turned  out 
at  windows.  I have  taken*  the*  liberty  of  calling 
upon  you,  Mr.  Twemlow,  to  add  a sort  of  post^ 
script  to  what  I said  that  day.” 

Mr.  Twemlow’s  dry  and  hollow  cheeks  become 
more  dry  and  hollow  at  the  prospect  of  some 
new  complication. 

“Really,”  says  the  uneasy  little  gentleman, 
“ really,  Mrs.  Lammle,  I should  take  it  as  a fa- 
vor if  you  could  excuse  me  from  any  farther 
confidence.  It  has  ever  been  one  of  the  objects 
of  my  life — which,  unfortunately,  has. not  had 
many  objects — to  be  inoffensive,  and  to  keep  out 
of  cabals  and  interferences.” 

Mrs.  Lammle,  by  far  the  more  observant  of 
the  two,  scarcely  finds  it  necessary  to  look  at 
Twemlow  while  he  speaks,  so  easily  does  she 
read  him. 

“My  postscript — to  retain  the  term  I have 
used” — says  Mrs.  Lammle,  fixing  her  eyes  on  his 
face,  to  enforce  what  she  says  herself — “coin- 
cides exactly  with  what  you  say,  Mr.  Twemlow. 
So  far  from  troubling  you  with  any  new  confi- 
dence, I merely  wish  to  remind  you  what  the  old 
one  was.  So  far  from  asking  you  for  interfer- 
ence, I merely  wish  to  claim  your  strict  neutral- 
ity.” 

Twemlow  going  on  to  reply,  she  rests  her  eyes 
again,  knowing  her  ears  to  be  quite  enough  for 
the  contents  of  so  weak  a vessel. 

“ I can,  I suppose,”  says  Twemlow,  nervously, 
“offer  no  reasonable  objection  to  hearing  any 
thing  that  you  do  me  the  honor  to  wish  to  say 
to  me  under  those  heads.  But  if  I may,  with  all 
possible  delicacy  and  politeness,  entreat  you  not 
to  range  beyond  them,  I — I beg  to  do  so.” 

“ Sir,”  says  Mrs.  Lammle,  raising  her  eyes  to 
fiis  face  again,  and  quite  daunting  him  with  her 
hardened  manner,  “ I imparted  to  you  a certain 
piece  of  knowledge,  to  be  imparted  again,  as 
you  thought  best,  to  a certain  person.” 

“Which  I did,”  says  Twemlow. 

“And  for  doing  which,  I thank  you ; though, 
indeed,  I scarcely  know  why  I turned  traitress 
to  my  husband  in  the  matter,  for  the  girl  is  a 
poor  little  fool.  I was  a poor  little  fool  once 
myself;  I can  find  no  better  reason.”  Seeing 
the  effect  she  produces  on  him  by  her  indifferent 
laugh  and  cold  look,  she  keeps  her  eyes  upon 
him  as  she  proceeds.  “Mr.  Twemlow,  if  you 
should  chance  to  see  my  husband,  or  to  see  me, 
or  to  see  both  of  us,  in  the  favor  or  confidence 
of  any  one  else — whether  of  our  common  ac- 
quaintance or  not,  is  of  no  consequence — you 
have  no  right  to  use  against  us  the  knowledge 
I intrusted  you  with,  for  one  special  purpose 
which  has  been  accomplished.  This  is  what  I 
came  to  say.  It  is  not  a stipulation ; to  a gen- 
tleman it  is  simply  a reminder.” 

Twemlow  sits  murmuring  to  himself  with  his 
hand  to  his  forehead. 


“ It  is  so  plain  a case,”  Mrs.  Lammle  goes  on, 
“ as  between  me  (from  the  first  relying  on  your 
honor)  and  you,  that  I will  not  waste  another 
word  upon  it.  ” She  looks  steadily  at  Mr.  Twem- 
low, until,  with  a shrug,  he  makes  her  a little 
one-sided  bow,  as  though  saying  “ Yes,  I think 
you  have  a right  to  rely  upon  me,”  and  then 
she  moistens  her  lips,  and  shows  a sense  of  re- 
lief. 

“I  trust  I have  kept  the  promise  I made 
through  your  servant,  that  I would  detain  you  a 
very  few  minutes.  I need  trouble  you  no  longer, 
Mr.  Twemlow.” 

“Stay!”  says  Twemlow,  rising  as  she  rises. 
“Pardon  me  a moment.  I should  never  have 
sought  you  out,  madam,  to  say  what  I am  going 
to  say,  but  since  you  have  sought  me  out  and 
are  here,  I will  throw  it  off  my  mind.  Was  it 
quite  consistent,  in  candor,  with  our  taking  that 
resolution  against  Mr.  Fledgeby,  that  you  should 
afterward  address  Mr.  Fledgeby  as  your  dear 
and  confidential  friend,  and  entreat  a favor  of 
Mr.  Fledgeby  ? Always  supposing  that  you  did ; 
I assert  no  knowledge  of  my  own  on  the  subject ; 
it  has  been  represented  to  me  that  you  did.” 

“Then  he  told  you?”  retorts  Mrs.  Lammle, 
who  again  has  saved  her  eyes  while  listening, 
and  uses  them  with  strong  effect  while  speak- 
ing. 

“Yes.” 

“ It  is  strange  that  he  should  have  told  you 
the  truth,”  says  Mrs.  Lammle,  seriously  ponder- 
ing. “Pray  where  did  a circumstance  so  very 
extraordinary  happen  ?” 

Twemlow  hesitates.  He  is  shorter  than  the 
lady  as  well  as  weaker,  and,  as  she  stands  above 
him  with  her  hardened  manner  and  her  well- 
used  eyes,  he  finds  himself  at  such  a disadvant- 
age that  he  would  like  to  be  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

“May  I ask  where  it  happened,  Mr.  Twem- 
low ? In  strict  confidence  ?” 

“ I must  confess,”  says  the  mild  little  gentle- 
man, coming  to  his  answer  by  degrees,  “that  I 
felt  some  compunctions  when  Mr.  Fledgeby  men- 
tioned it.  I must  admit  that  I could  not  regard 
myself  in  an  agreeable  light.  More  particular- 
ly, as  Mr.  Fledgeby  did,  with  great  civility, 
which  I could  not  feel  that  I deserved  from  him, 
render  me  the  same  service  that  you  had  en- 
treated him  to  render  you.” 

It  is  a part  of  the  true  nobility  of  the  poor  gen- 
tleman’s soul  to  say  this  last  sentence.  “Other- 
wise,” he ‘has  reflected,  “I  shall  assume  the  su- 
perior position  of  having  no  difficulties  of  my 
own,  w hile  I know  of  hers.  Which  would  bo 
mean,  very  mean.” 

“Was  Mr.  Fledgeby ’s  advocacy  as  effectual 
in  your  case  as  in  ours?”  Mrs.  Lammle  de- 
mands. 

“As  ineffectual.” 

“Can  you  make  up  your  mind  to  tell  me 
where  yon  saw  Mr.  Fledgeby,  Mr.  Twemlow?” 

“ I beg  your  pardon.  I fully  intended  to  have 
done  so.  The  reservation  was  not  intentional. 
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I encountered  Mr.  Fledgeby,  quite  by  accident, 
©fi  the  spot. — By  the  expression,  on  the  spot,  I 
mean  at  Mr.  Rioh's  in  Saint  Mary  Axe.” 

“Hare  you  the  misfortune  to  be  in  Mr.  Riah’s 
hands  then  ?” 

“Unfortunately,  madam,”  returns  Twemlow, 
“the  one  money-obligation  to  which  I stand 
committed,  the  ono  debt  of  my  life  (but  it  is  a 
just  debt ; pray  observe  that  I don’t  dispute  it), 
has  fallen  into  Mr.  Riah’s  hands.” 

“Mr.  Twemlow,”  says  Mrs.  Lammle,  fixing 
his  eyes  with  hers : which  he  would  prevent  her 
doing  if  he  could,  but  he  can’t ; “ it  has  fallen 
into  Mr.  Fledgeby’s  hands.  Mr.  Riah  is  his 
mask.  It  has  fallen  into  Mr.  Fledgeby’s  hands. 
Let  me  tell  you  that,  for  your  guidance.  The 
information  may  be  of  use  to  you,  if  only  to  pre- 
vent your  credulity,  in  judging  another  man’s 
truthfulness  by  your  own,  from  being  imposed 
upon.” 

“ Impossible !”  cries  Twemlow,  standing  aghast. 
“How  do  you  know  it?” 

“ I scarcely  know  how  I know  it.  The  whole 
train  of  circumstances  seemed  to  take  fire  at 
once,  and  show  it  to  me.” 

“ Oh  l Then  you  have  no  proof.” 

“ It  is  very  strange,”  says  Mrs.  Lammle,  cold- 
ly and  boldly,  and  with  some  disdain,  “how  like 
men  are  to  one  another  in  some  things,  though 
their  characters  are  as  different  as  can  be ! No 
two  men  can  have  less  affinity  between  them, 
one  would  say,  than  Mr.  Twemlow  and  my  hus- 
band. Yet  my  husband  replies  to  me  4 You 
have  no  proof,*  and  Mr.  Twemlow  replies  to  me 
with  the  very  same  words !” 

“But why,  madam?”  Twemlow  ventures  gen- 
tly to  argue.  “Consider  why  the  very  same 
words  ? Because  they  state  the  fact*  Because 
you  have  no  proof.” 

44  Men  are  very  wise  in  their  way,”  quoth*Mra. 
Lammle,  glancing  haughtily  at  the  Snigsworth 
portrait,  and  shaking  out  her  dress  before  de- 
parting ; “ but  they  have  wisdom  to  learn.  My 
husband,  who  is  not  over-confiding,  ingenuous, 
or  inexperienced,  sees  this  plain  thing  no  more 
than  Mr.  Twemlow  does — because  there  is  no 
proof!  Yet  I believe  five  women  oat  of  six,  in 
my  place,  would  see  it  as  clearly  as  I do.  How- 
ever, I will  never  rest  (if  only  in  remembrance 
of  Mr.  Fledgeby’s  having  kisred  my  hand)  until 
my  husband  does  sec  it.  And  you  will  do  well 
for  yourself  to  see  it  from  this  time  forth,  Mr. 
Twemlow,  though  I can  give  you  no  proof.” 

As  she  moves  toward  the  door,  Mr.  Twemlow, 

1 attending  on  her,  expresses  his  soothing  hope 
that  the  condition  of  Mr.  Lammle’s  affairs  is  not 
irretrievable. 

44 1 don’t  know,”  Mrs.  Lammle  answers,  stop- 
ping, and  sketching  out  the  pattern  of  the  paper 
on  the  wall  with  the  point  of  her  parasol;  44 it 
depends.  There  may  be  an  opening  for  him 
dawning  now,  or  there  may  be  none.  We  shall 
soon  find  out.  If  none,  we  are  bankrupt  here, 
and  must  go  abroad,  I suppose.” 

Mr.  Twemlow,  in  his  good-natured  desire  to 


make  the  best  of  it,  remarks  that  there  arp  pleas- 
ant lives  abroad. 

44  Yes,”  returns  Mrs.  Lammle,  still  skewing 
on  the  wall ; 44  but  I doubt  whether  billiard-play, 
ing,  card-playing,  and  so  forth,  for  the  means 
to  live  under  suspicion  at  a dirty  table-d’hote,  is 
one  of  them.” 

It  is  much  for  Mr.  Lammle,  Twemlow  polite- 
ly intimates  (though  greatly  shocked),  to  have 
one  always  beside  him  who  is  attached  to  him  in 
all  his  fortunes,  and  whose  restraining  influence 
will  prevent  him  from  courses  that  would  be 
discreditable  and  ruinous.  As  he  says  it,  Mrs. 
Lammle  leaves  off  sketching,  and  looks  at  him. 

“Restraining influence,  Mr. Twemlow ? We 
must  eat  and  drink,  and  dress,  and  have  a roof 
over  our  heads.  Always  beside  him  and  at- 
tached in  all  his  fortunes?  Not  much  to  boast 
of  in  that;  what  can  a woman  at  my  age  do? 
My  husband  and  I deceived  one  another  when 
we  married ; we  must  bear  the  consequences  of 
the  deception — that  is  to  say,  bear  one  another, 
and  bear  the  burden  of  scheming  together  for 
to-day’s  dinner  and  to-morrow’s  breakfast — till 
death  divorces  ns.” 

With  those  words  she  walks  ont  into  Duke 
Street,  Saint  James’s.  Mr.  Twemlow  returning 
to  his  sofa,  lays  down  his  aching  head  on  its 
slippery  little  horse-hair  bolster,  with  a strong 
internal  conviction  that  a painful  interview  is 
not  the  kind  of  thing  to  be  taken  after  the  din- 
ner pills  which  are  so  highly  salutaiy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

But  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  finds  the  wor- 
thy little  gentleman  getting  better,  and  also  get- 
ting himself  into  his  obsolete  little  silk  stockings 
and  pumps,  for  the  wondering  dinner  at  the  Ve- 
neerings.  And  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening 
finds  him  trotting  out  into  Duke  Street,  to  trot 
to  the  corner  and  save  a sixpence  in  coach-hire. 

Tippins  the  divine  has  dined  herself  into  such 
a condition  by  this  time  that  a morbid  mind 
might  desire  her,  for  a blessed  change,  to  sup  at 
lost  and  turn  into  bed.  Such  a mind  has  Mr. 
Eugene  Wraybum,  whom  Twemlow  finds  con- 
templating Tippins  with  the  moodiest  of  vis-  . 
ages,  while  that  playful  creature  rallies  him  on 
being  so  lQng  overdue  at  the  woolsack.  Skittish 
is  Tippins  with  Mortimer  Lightwood  too,  and 
has  raps  to  give  him  with  her  fan  for  having 
been  best  man  at  the  nuptials  of  these  deceiving 
what’s-their-names  who  have  gone  to  pieces. 
Though,  indead,  the  fan  is  generally  lively,  and 
taps  away  at  the  men  in  ail  directions,  with 
something  of  a grizzly  sound  suggestive  of  the 
clattering  of  Lady  Tippins’s  bones. 

A new  race  of  intimate  friends  has  sprung  up 
at  Yeneering’s  since  he  went  into  Parliament 
for  the  public  good,  to  whom  Mrs.  Veneering  !b 
very  attentive.  These  friends,  like  astronomic- 
al distances,  are  only  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  very 
largest  figures.  Boots  says  that  one  of  them  is 
a Contractor  who  (it  has  been  calculated)  gives 
employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Brewer  says  that  another 
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of  them  is  a Chairman,  in  such  request  at  so  pay  off  the  BiU  of  Sale,  and  therefore  violates 
many  Boards,  so  far  apart,  that  ho  never  trav-  no  confidence  in  supposing  that  it  came  of  their 
els  less  by  railway  than  three  thonsand  miles  a living  beyond  their  means, 
week.  Buffer  says  that  another  of  them  hadn’t  “But  how,”  says  Veneering,  “ can  people  do 
a sixpence  eighteen  months  ago,  and,  through  that!” 

the  brilliancy  of  his  genius  in  getting  those  Hahl  That  is  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  a shot 
shares  issued  at  eighty-five,  and  buying  them  in  the  bull’s-eye.  How  can  people  do  that! 
all  up  with  no  money  and  selling  them  at  par  The  Analytical  Chemist  going  round  with  Cham- 
for  cash,  has  now  three  hundred  and  seventy-  pagne  looks  very  much  as  if  he  could  give  them 
five  thousand  pounds — Buffer  particularly  in-  a pretty  good  idea  how  people  did  that,  if  he 
sisting  on  the  odd  seventy-five,  and  declining  to  had  a mind. 

take  a farthing  less.  With  Buffer,  Boots,  and  “How,”  says  Mrs.  Veneering,  laying  down 
Brewer,  Lady  Tippins  is  eminently  facetious  on  her  fork  to  press  her  aquiline  hands  together  at 
the  subject  of  these  Fathers  of  the  Scrip-Church : the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  addressing  the  Fa- 
surveying  them  through  her  eye-glass,  and  in-  ther  who  travels  the  three  thousand  miles  per 
quiring  whether  Boots  and  Brewer  and  Buffer  week : “ how  a mother  can  look  at  her  baby, 
think  they  will  make  her  fortune  if  she  makes  and  know  that  she  lives  beyond  her  husband's 
love  to  them  ? with  other  pleasantries  of  thatjia-  means,  I can  not  imagine.” 
tore.  Veneering,  in  his  different  way,  is  mnch  Eugene  suggests  that  Mrs.  Lammle,  not  being 

occupied  with  the  Fathers  too,  piously  retiring  a mother,  had  no  baby  to  look  at. 

with  them  into  the  conservatory,  from  which  “True,”  says  Mrs.  Veneering,  “but  the  prin- 

retreat  the  word  “ Committee”  is  occasionally  ciple  is  the  same.” 

heard,  and  where  the  Fathers  instruct  Veneer-  Boots  is  clear  that  the  principle  is  the  same, 
iog  how  he  must  leave  the  valley  of  the  piano  So  is  Buffer.  It  is  the  unfortunate  destiny  of 
on  his  left,  take  the  level  of  tho  mantle-piece,  Buffer  to  damage  a cause  by  espousing  it.  The 
cross  by  an  open  cutting  at  the  candelabra,  seize  rest  of  tho  company  have  meekly  yielded  to  the 
the  carrying-traffic  at  the  console,  and  cut  up  proposition  that  the  principle  is  the  same,  until 
the  opposition  root  and  branch  at  the  window  Buffer  says  it  is ; when  instantly  a general  mur- 
curtains.  mar  arises  that  the  principle  is  not  the  same. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Podsnap  are  of  the  company,  “ But  I don’t  understand,”  says  the  Father 
and  the  Fathers  descry  in  Mrs.  Podsnap  a fine  of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
woman.  She  is  consigned  to  a Father— Boots’s  pounds*  “-^if  these  people  spoken  of  occupied 
Father,  who  employs  five  hundred  thousand  the  position  of  being  in  society — they  were  in 
men — and  is  brought  to  anchor  on  Venecring’s  society  ?” 

left ; thus  affording  opportunity  to  tho  sportive  Veneering  is  hound  to  confess  that  they  dined 
Tippins  on  his  right  (he,  os  usual,  being  mere  here,  and.  were  even  married  from  here* 
vacant  space),  to  entreat  to  be  told  something  “Then  I don’t  understand,”  pursues  the  Fa- 
about  those  loves  of  Navvies,  and  whether  they  ther,  “how  even  their  living  beyond  their  means 
do  really  live  on  raw  beef-steaks,  and  drink  por-  could  bring  them  to  what  has  been  termed  a total 
ter  out  of  their  barrows.  But  in  spite  of  such  smash.  Because  there  is  always  such  a thing  as 
little  skirmishes  it  is  felt  that  this  was  to  be  a an  adjustment  of  affairs  in  the  case  of  people  of 
wondering  dinner,  and  that  the  wondering  must  any  standing  at  all.” 

not  be  neglected.  Accordingly,  Brewer,  as  the  Eugene  (who  would  seem  to  be  in  a gloomy 
man  who  has  the  greatest  reputation  to  sustain,  state  of  suggestiveness)  suggests,  “ Suppose  you 
becomes  the  interpreter  of  the  general  instinct,  have  no  means  and  live  beyond  them  ?” 

“ I took/  says  Brewer,  in  a favorable  pause,  This  is  too  insolvent  a 6tate  of  things  for  the 
“a  cab  this  morning,  and  I rattled  off  to  that  Father  to  entertain.  It  is  too  insolvent  a state 
Sale.”  of  things  for  any  one  with  any  self-respect  to  en- 

Boots  (devoured  by  envy)  says,  “ So  did  I.”  tertain,  and  is  universally  scouted.  But  it  is  so 
Buffer  says,  “ So  did  I but  can  find  nobody  amazing  how  any  people  can  have  come  to  a to- 
to  care  whether  he  did  or  not  tal  smash  that  every  body  feels  bound  to  account 

“And  what  was  it  like  ?”  inquires  Veneering,  for  it  specially.  One  of  the  Fathers  says,  “ Gam- 
“ I assure  you,”  replies  Brewer,  looking  about  ing-tablc.”  Another  of  the  Fathers  says,  “ Spec- 
for  any  body  else  to  address  his  answer  to,  and  ulated  without  knowing  that  speculation  is  a 
giving  tho  preference  to  Lightwood I assure  science.”  Boots  says,  “ Horses.”  Lady  Tippins 
you,  the  things  were  going  for  a song.  Hand-  says  to  her  fan,  “Two  establishments.”  Mr 
some  things  enough,  but  fetching  nothing.”  Podsnap,  saying  nothing,  is  referred  to  for  his 
“So  I heard  this  afternoon,”  says  Lightwood.  opinion;  which  ho  delivers  as  follows,  much 
Brewer  begs  to  know  now,  would  it  bo  fair  to  flushed  and  extremely  angry : 
ask  a professional  man  how— on — earth— -these  “Don’t  ask  me.  I desire  to  take  no  part  in 

— people— ever— did— come — to— each — a — to-  the  discussion  of  these  people’s  affairs.  I abhor 
to!  smash  ?”  (Brewer’s  divisions  being  for  ern-  tho  subject.  It  is  an  odious  subject,  an  offensive 
phasis.)  subject,  a subject  that  makes  me  6ick,  and  I — ” 

Lightwood  replies  that  he  was  consulted  cer-  And  with  his  favorite  right-arm  flourish,  which 
tainly,  but  could  give  no  opinion  which  would  sweeps  away  every  thing  and  settles  it  forever, 
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Mr.  Podsnap  sweeps  these  inconveniently  unex- 
plainable wretches  who  have  lived  beyond  their 
means  and  gone  to  total  smash  off  the  face  of 
the  universe. 

Engene,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  is  observ- 
ing Mr.  Podsnap  with  an  irreverent  face,  and 
may  bo  about  to  offer  a new  suggestion,  when 
the  Analytical  is  beheld  in  collision  with  the 
Coachman ; the  Coachman  manifesting  a pur- 
pose of  coming  at  the  company  with  a silver  sal- 
ver, as  though  intent  upon  making  a collection 
for  his  wife  and  family ; the  Analytical  cutting 
him  off  at  the  sideboard.  The  superior  stateli- 
ness, if  not  the  superior  generalship,  of  the  Ana- 
lytical prevails  over  a man  who  is  os  nothing  off 
the  box;  and  the  Coachman,  yielding  up  his 
salver,  retires  defeated. 

Then  the  Analytical,  perusing  a scrap  of  pa- 
per lying  on  the  salver  with  the  air  of  a literary 
Censor,  adjusts  it,  takes  his  time  about  going  to 
the  table  with  it,  and  presents  it  to  Mr.  Eugene 
Wrayburn.  Whereupon  the  pleasant  Tippins 
says  aloud,  “ The  Lord  Chancellor  has  resigned !" 

With  distracting  coolness  and  slowness — for  he 
knowB  the  curiosity  of  the  Charmer  to  be  always 
devouring — Eugene  makes  a pretense  of  getting 
out  an  eye-glass,  polishing  it,  and  reading  the 
paper  with  difficulty,  long  after  he  has  seen  what 
is  written  on  it.  What  is  written  on  it  in  wet 
ink,  is: 

“Young  Blight.” 

“Waiting?”  says  Eugene  over  his  shoulder, 
in  confidence,  with  the  Analytical. 

“Waiting,”  returns  the  Analytical,  in  re- 
sponsive confidence. 

Eugene  looks  “Excuse  me”  toward  Mrs.  Ve- 
neering, goes  out,  and  finds  Young  Blight,  Mor- 
timer's clerk,  at  the  hall  door. 

“ You  told  me  to  bring  him,  Sir,  to  wherever 
you  was,  if  he  come  while  you  was  out  and  I was 
in,”  says  that  discreet  young  gentleman,  stand- 
ing on  tip-toe  to  whisper;  “and  I’ve  brought 
hira.,, 

“Sharp  boy.  Where  is  he?”  asks  Eugene. 

“He's  in  a cab,  Sir,  at  the  door.  I thought 
it  best  not  to  show  him,  you  see,  if  it  could  be 
helped;  for  he’s  a shaking  all  over,  like — ” 
Blight's  simile  is  perhaps  inspired  by  the  sur- 
rounding dishes  of  sweets — “ like  Glue  Monge.” 

“Sharp  boy  again,”  returns  Eugene.  “I’ll 
go  to  him.”  ♦ 

Goes  out  straightway,  and,  leisurely  leaning 
his  arms  on  the  open  window  of  a cab  in  wait- 
ing, looks  in  at  Mr.  Dolls,  who  has  brought  his 
own  atmosphere  with  him,  and  would  seem  from 
its  odor  to  have  bronght  it,  for  convenience  of 
carriage,  in  a rum-cask. 

“Now,  Dolls,  wake  up!” 

“Mist Wrayburn?  Drection!  Fifteen  shil- 
lings !” 

After  carefully  reading  the  dingy  scrap  of  pa- 
per handed  to  him,  and  as  carefully  tucking  it 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  Eugene  tells  out  the 
money:  beginning  incautiously  by  telling  the 
first  shilling  into  Mr.  Dolls’s  hand,  which  in- 
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stantly  jerks  it  out  of  window ; and  ending  by 
telling  the  fifteen  shillings  on  the  seat. 

“Give  him  a ride  back  to  Charing  Cross, 
sharp  boy,  and  there  get  rid  of  him.” 

Returning  to  the  dining-room,  and  pausing 
for  an  instant  behind  the  screen  at  the  door, 
Eugene  overhears,  above  the  hum  and  clatter, 
the  fair  Tippins  saying:  “I  am  dying  to  ask 
him  what  he  was  called  out  for!” 

“Are  you?”  mutters  Eugene,  “then  perhaps 
if  you  can't  ask  him  you'll  die.  So  I'll  be  a ben- . 
efactor  to  society,  and  go.  A stroll  and  a cigar, 
and  I can  think  this  over.  Think  this  over.” 
Thus,  with  a thoughtful  face,  he  finds  his  hat 
and  cloak,  unseen  of  the  Analytical,  and  goes 
his  way. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE  UPON 
NATIONAL  CHARACTER.* 

AS  plants  may  be  modified  by  heat,  so,  too, 
may  men.  The  Roman  authors  bear  their 
concurrent  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  twenty 
centuries  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Germany  were  red-haired  and  blue-eyed. 
But  no  one  would  accept  such  a description  as 
correct  in  our  times.  This  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  light  complexioned  may  be  said,  in 
one  sense,  to  be  due  to  a climate  change  that  has 
been  artificially  produced.  The  starved,  half- 
naked,  and  almost  houseless  peasant  savage  of 
the  times  of  C«sar  struggled  in  his  native  forest 
with  the  cold;  The  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well- 
housed  laborer  now  is  literally  living  in  a warmer 
and  more  genial  climate.  Glass  windows  that 
keep  out  the  weather,  wooden  floors  and  stoves, 
have  proved  to  be  equivalent  to  a more  southerly 
locality. 

But  it  is  not  alone  complexion  that  is  altered ; 
the  form  of  the  skull  is  also  chan  gcd.  W e should 
here  remember  the  well-ascertained  fact  that  the 
skull  is  modeled  by  the  brain,  and  not  the  brain 
compressed  into  form  by  the  6kull. 

There  are  two  typical  forms  of  skull,  popularly 
distinguished  as  the  6avage  and  the  civilized. 
The  former  gives  a detestable  aspect  to  the 
countenance — a receding  forehead,  over  which 
the  hair  encroaches  on  the  eyebrows ; the  nos- 
trils gaping,  and  seeming  to  enter  directly  back- 
ward into  the  head;  the  jaw  projecting,  the 
mouth  open,  the  teeth  uncovered.  In  the  other 
the  forehead  is  vertical;  the  brow  expansive, 
and  with  an  air  of  intellectuality  ; the  face  ca- 
pable of  expressing  the  most  refined  emotions ; 
the  eyes  in  an  indescribable  but  significant  man- 
ner manifest  the  exalted  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
the  lips  are  composed  or  compressed. 

Between  these  two  typical  extremes  there  are 
many  intermediate  forms.  Extreme  heat  or  ex- 
treme cold,  a life  of  physical  hardship,  tend  to 
the  production  of  the  baser ; a life  of  case  in  a 
genial  climate,  to  the  higher  type.  And  since 

• From  Thoughts  on  the  Future  CivU  Policy  of  Amer- 
ica. By  Joan  William  Drapes,  MD.t  LL.D.  In  Press 
by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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our  pursuits,  and  therefore  our  modes  of  thought, 
and  therefore  our  feelings,  depend  upon  the  cli- 
mate we  are  living  in,  its  influences  will  bo  in- 
dicated by  the  general  construction  of  the  brain, 
and  therefore  by  the  form  of  the  skull. 

When  a nation  emigrates  to  a new  country, 
tho  climate  of  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
country  it  has  left,  it  slowly  passes  througfi  mod- 
ifications, attempting,  as  it  were,  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  changed  circumstances  under  which  it  has 
now  to  live.  Many  generations  may  be  con- 
sumed before  a complete  correspondence  be- 
tween its  physiological  condition  and  the  cli- 
mate to  which  it  is  exposed  is  attained. 

Its  different  classes  will  not  make  this  move- 
ment with  equal  facility ; some  will  accomplish 
it  more  quickly,  others  more  slowly.  Even 
when  an  equilibrium  has  j>een  reached  os  com- 
pletely as  possible  there  will  still  be  distinct  or- 
ders plainly  enough  perceptible  among  them. 
These  orders  depend  upon  a difference  in  intel- 
lectual development. 

To  bring  these  general  principles  to  bear  on 
the  special  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  topograph- 
ical construction  of  the  country,  to  examine  its 
physical  condition,  its  climate,  its  products,  for 
such  are  the  influences  that  modekthe  character 
and  determine  the  thoughts  of  men. 

The  United  States  reach  from  tho  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  midst  of  this  vast  territory  is  depressed 
so  as  to  form  a valley,  ranging  north  and  south, 
drained  by  a noble  river.  The  Missouri-Missis- 
sippi,  arising  from  the  convergence  of  hundreds 
of  streams,  is  nearly  4500  miles  long,  and  navi- 
gable for  nearly  3800  miles. 

This  valley  enjoys  all  the  varieties  of  climate 
and  all  the  diversities  of  physical  character.  At 
its  limit  in  tho  far  north  it  presents  the  vegeta- 
tion of  an  almost  sub-arctic  country;  at  the 
south,  opening  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  has 
all  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  tropics.  Its  up- 
per end  is  flanked  by  the  great  lakes.  They 
contain  nearly  twelve  thousand  cubic  miles  of 
water — it  is  said,  though  perhaps  erroneously, 
half  the  fresh  water  of  the  globe  j The  gigantic 
character  of  the  forms  into  which  the  continent 
is  cast  is  illustrated  by  the  Cataract  of  Niagara, 
the  most  imposing  waterfall  in  the  world. 

On  the  east  the  great  valley  is  walled  in  by 
the  ridge  groups  of  the  Alleghany  system.  At 
their  foot  is  the  Atlantic  plain,  reaching  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  nearly  level,*  and  raised  but  lit- 
tle above  that  sea.  This  plain  increases  from  a 
few  miles  in  width  at  the  north  to  150  at  the 
south.  It  is  intersected  by  a ridge  of  primary 
rocks,  over  which  its  rivers  fall,  and  which  in 
many  places  is  the  tide  boundary  and  head  of 
navigation.  This  ledge  therefore  determines 
the  sites  of  many  of  the  large  towns  or  centres 
of  commerce.  The  plain  itself  is  full  of  swamps, 
morasses,  sluggish  streams.  It  is  infested  with 
fever. 

On  the  west,  leaving  the  line  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  ascending  the  incline  that  culminates 


in  the  Pacific  coast  mountains,  the  aspect  of  Na- 
ture exhibits  a gradual  change.  At  first,  in  the 
ravines,  there  are  thickets  of  the  long-leaved 
willow,  and  roses,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
prairie  flowers.  Antelopes  and  deer  run  over 
the  hills.  In  every  direction  the  leaves  of  the 
prairie  sage  shine  like  silver  as  the  wind  turns 
them  up  to  the  sun.  The  streams  are  fringed 
with  cotton-wood  and  groves  of  oak,  tenanted  by 
flocks  of  turkeys.  As  the  traveler  advances  the 
cacti — plants  that  love  dryness — become  more 
and  more  numerous,  and  the  shifting  sands  are 
worked  into  hills  by  the  wind.  In  the  streams 
the  beaver,  yearly  diminishing  in  numbers, 
builds  his  dam;  on  the  plains  the  prairie  dog 
excavates  his  subterraneous  village. 

Still  more  westwardly,  tho  characteristic  of 
tho  countiy  is  its  extreme  dryness.  In  a long 
day’s  journey  water  may  not  be  met  with.  As 
the  elevation  increases,  every  thing  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  swept  by  fire ; even  the  stunted  and 
dead  pines  present  the  prevailing  dull,  ash-col- 
ored hue  of  desolation.  The  bare  hills  assume 
grotesque  forms  of  domes  and  minarets,  half 
deceiving  the  traveler  into  the  belief  that  he  is 
approaching  some  city  of  magicians  in  the  des- 
ert. In  this  sandy  and  sterile  region  the  rich 
herbage  and  nutritious  grasses,  that  had  fur- 
nished on  the  immense  prairies  pasturage  for 
countless  thousands  of  buffaloes,  have  given 
place  to  odoriferous  plants  with  shrunken  leaves. 
The  snow  lino  of  the  mountains,  which  even  in 
the  height  of  summer  whitens  the  horizon,  marks 
out  the  culminating  ridge.  The  topography  of 
the  West  differs  from  that  of  the  East  in  this, 
that  the  highest  range  of  mountains  is  nearest 
to  the  sea.  The  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  surpass  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Columbia  River  alone  breaks  through  the  enor- 
mous barrier,  and,  in  a region  of  gigantic  pines, 
delivers  its  waters  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Such  is  the  domain  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  necessary,  next,  to  consider  its  climate.  On 
climate  depends  the  distribution  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life ; it  also  determines  the  pursuits 
and  character  of  men. 

If  a traveler  leaves  the  coast  of  New  England 
and  goes  to  tho  West,  he  encounters  successive- 
ly four  well-marked  strands  of  climate.  On 
the  sea-board  the  temperature  is  moderated  by 
the  ocean;  at  a little  distance  in  the  interior 
there  is  an  excessive  contrast  in  the  seasons; 
gaining  the  region  of  the  lakes,  a moderate  cli- 
mate is  again  met  with,  and  still  beyond  that 
another  excessive  one.  These  vicissitudes  arise 
from  the  action  of  great  bodies  of  water,  su.ch  as 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Lakes,  in  equalizing  tho 
heat.  Along  those  parallels  of  latitude  the 
mean  annual  temperature  varies  very  little. 
Tho  climate  difference  is  due  to  the  unequal 
distribution  of  heat  among  the  seasons. 

In  excessive  climates  winter  abruptly  changes 
into  summer  with  scarcely  any  intervening  spring, 
and  vegetation  receives  a sudden  impulse.  The 
character  of  man  is  also  affected ; for  its  proper 
development  a succession  of  seasons  is  necessary. 
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The  absence  of  summer  is  the  absence  of  taste 
and  genius ; where  there  is  no  winter  loyalty  is 
unknown. 

From  the  North  let  ns  turn  to  the  South. 
If  a traveler  leaves  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Upper 
Florida,  where  a high  temperature  always  pre- 
dominates, the  Ocean  and  the  Mexican  Gulf 
conjointly  control  the  heat,  and  the  seasons 
glide  into  one  another  without  marked  ex- 
tremes. There  is  a perpetual  verdure.  The 
Palmetto,  the  Orange,  the  Fig,  grow  without 
danger  from  the  frost.  There  is  no  longer  that 
violent  contrast  between  summer  and  winter  ex- 
perienced at  the  North.  For  instance,  at  Fort 
Snelling,  in  Iowa,  the  difference  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  those  seasons  is  56° ; in  Florida 
it  is  scarcely  12°.  The  skies  are  also  clearer. 
While  on  the  Lakes  there  are  only  1 1 7 fair  days 
in  a year,  on  the  Florida  coast  there  are  more 
than  250. 

Though  it  is  only  a mere  fringe  of  country 
that  I have  here  considered,  enough  has  been 
said  to  bring  into  relief  the  chief  conclusion  at 
which  those  who  have  carefully  and  attentively 
studied  this  subject  have  long  ago  arrived,  viz., 
that  the  climate  is  more  equable  in  the  South 
than  it  is  in  the  North.  The  irresistible  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  in  the  South  the  pursuits 
of  men  have  a greater  sameness,  their  interests 
are  more  identical,  they  think  and  act  alike. 

In  the  North  the  avocations  of  men  must  ex- 
hibit great  differences.  On  the  sea-board  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  clement  roust 
predominate ; then,  through  a broad  zone,  the  ag- 
ricultural. Ascending  the  incline  to  the  mount- 
ain range,  they  must  become  mineralogical,  a 
similar  variation  occurring  in  an  inverse  order 
as  the  descent  is  made  to  the  Pacific.  The 
sandy  desert  can  not  fail  to  impress  its  special 
effects.  These  variations  of  interests  and  pur- 
suits must  produce  a more  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation, and  a great  difference  in  intentions  and 
thoughts. 

Let  us  look  at  this  more  closely.  Let  us  re- 
call some  of  those  results  which  Physiologists 
and  Philosophical  historians  have  proved  to  be 
the  consequences  of  those  influences  in  Europe 
— results  none  the  less  interesting  because  they 
are  old.  Though  holding  good  for  another  con- 
tinent, they  suggest  applications  in  ours. 

In  the  North  the  alternation  of  winter  and 
summer  allots  for  the  life  of  man  distinct  and 
different  duties.  Summer  is  the  season  of  out* 
door  labor,  winter  is  spent  in  the  dwelling.  In 
the  South  labor  may  be  continuous,  though  it 
may  vary.  The  Northern  man  must  do  to-day 
that  which  the  Southern  man  may  put  off  till 
to-morrow.  For  this  reason  the  Northern  man 
must  be  industrious ; the  Southern  may  be  in- 
dolent, having  less  foresight  and  a less  tendency 
to  regulated  habits.  The  cold,  bringing  with  it 
a partial  cessation  from  labor,  affords  also  an 
opportunity  for  forethought  and  reflection ; and 
hence  the  Northern  man  acquires  a habit  of  not 
acting  without  consideration,  and  is  slower  in 
the  initiation  of  his  movements.  The  South- 


ern man  is  prone  to  act  without  reflection ; he 
does  not  fairly  weigh  the  last  consequences  of 
what  he  is  about  to  do.  The  one  is  cautious, 
the  other  impulsive.  Winter,  with  its  checr- 
lessness  and  discomforts,  gives  to  the  Northern 
man  his  richest  blessing;  it  teaches  him  to 
cling  to  his  hearth-stone  and  his  family.  In 
times  of  war  that  blessing  proves  to  be  his  weak- 
ness ; he  is  vanquished  if  his  dwelling  be  seized. 
The  Southern  man  cares  nothing  for  that.  Cut 
off  from  the  prompting  of  external  Nature  for 
so  large  a portion  of  the  year,  the4  mind  in  the 
North  becomes  self-occupied ; it  contents  itself 
with  but  few  ideas,  which  it  considers  from  many 
points  of  view.  It  is  apt  to  fasten  itself  intent- 
ly on  one,  and  pursue  it  with  fanatical  perse- 
verance. A Southern  nation,  which  is  con- 
tinually under  the  influence  of  the  sky,  which  is 
continually  prompted  to  varying  thoughts,  will 
indulge  in  a superfluity  of  ideas,  and  deal  with 
them  all  superficially;  more  volatile  than  re- 
flective, it  can  never  have  a constant  love  for  a 
fixed  constitution.  Once  resolved  to  act,  the  in- 
tention of  the  North,  sustained  by  reason  alone, 
will  outlast  the  enthusiasm  of  the  South.  In 
physical  courage  the  two  are  equal;  but  the 
North  will  prevail,  through  its  habits  of  labor, 
of  method,  and  its  inexorable  perseverance. 
Long  ago,  writers  who  have  paid  attention  to 
these  subjects  have  affirmed  that  the  South  will 
fight  for  the  benefit  of  its  leaders,  but  the  North 
will  conquer  for  the  benefit  of  ail.  To  convince 
the  man  who  lives  under  a roof,  an  appeal  must 
be  made  to  his  understanding ; to  convince  him  \ 
who  lives  under  the  sky,  the  appeal  must  be  to  * 
his  feelings. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  consequences 
ensuing  from  the  action  of  climate  upon  men, 
and  such  represent  the  effects  which  are  occur- 
ring or  have  occurred  on  the  population  of  the 
North  American  continent.  The  description  I 
have  given  of  this  vast  theatre  of  human  life, 
though  very  superficial,  is  yet  sufficient  to  im- 
press the  reader  with  a conviction  of  the  won- 
derful variations  of  climate  it  presents — great 
differences  in  annual  mean  temperature,  and 
still  greater  ones  in  the  distribution  of  heat 
through  the  seasons. 

But  heat  is  only  one  of  the  controlling  vital 
conditions.  There  are  equally  striking  con- 
trasts in  the  moisture  and  dryness  of  different 
regions;  in  the  number  of  fair  and  of  rainy 
days  in  the  year ; in  the  range  of  movement  in 
the  barometer — that  is,  in  the  pressure  of  the 
air ; in  the  brightness  of  the  light,  or  in  its  re- 
verse dullness  or  cloudiness  of  the  skies;  in 
topographical  altitudes  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  These  and  very  many  more  such  physical 
influences  exhibit  a surprising  complexity ; and 
yet  the  more  insignificant,  os  well  as  the  more 
important,  impress  modifications  on  the  consti- 
tution of  man. 

From  this,  therefore,  it  follows  that  such  a 
continent,  when  its  inhabitants  shall  have  reached 
a concordance  with  the  conditions  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  will  present  numberless  examples 
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of  modified  men;  the  type  from  which  they 
originated  yielding  helplessly  to  the  powers 
operating  upon  it,  and  suffering  variations  not 
only  in  complexion,  but  in  interior  constitution 
too.  And  since  the  American  continent  not 
only  rivals,  but  exceeds  the  continent  of  Europe 
in  these  differences,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  families  of  modified  men  destined  eventually 
to  be  found  upon  it  will  be  correspondingly  more 
numerous  than  those  now  found  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  The  great  differences  so  strik- 
ingly observed  in  the  intellectual  conceptions, 
and  even  in  the  manner  of  thinking,  in  the  Old 
World,  will  be  exceeded  in  the  New. 

That  social  stagnation  so  characteristic  of 
Asia  depends  primarily  on  the  equilibrium  that 
has  been  attained,  in  the  lapse  of  many  ages, 
between  the  strands  of  its  population  and  the 
climate  zones  in  which  they  dwell.  To  no  in- 
significant extent  may  the  same  be  perceived  in 
Europe,  especially  among  the  lower,  that  is, 
among  the  less  locomotive  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants. But  in  no  part  of  America  has  that 
exact  concordance  as  yet  had  time  or  opportu- 
nity to  be  truly  established,  though  in  the  South- 
ern States  an  approach  has  been  made  to  it. 
Moreover,  the  climate  is  continually  undergoing 
local  modifications  through  the  operations  of 
agricultural  and  other  causes,  and  the  condi- 
tions nnder  which  life  is  carried  on  in  civilized 
communities  are  varying  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  important  inventions.  The 
construction  of  houses,  and  the  mean9  of  com- 
bating the  rigors  of  winter  by  the  better  warm- 
ing of  them ; the  increasing  resort  to  a preserva- 
tion of  ice,  to  meet  in  various  applications  the 
heats  of  summer ; a habit  of  resorting  to  higher 
and  cooler  regions  for  the  same  purpose,  are  all 
having  their  effect.  And,  what  is  of  not  less 
importance,  the  daily  food  of  extensive  districts 
is  changing.  Improved  means  of  locomotion 
are  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the  consumer, 
even  though  ho  may  be  in  the  less  affluent  sta- 


tion of  life,  articles  to  fthich  he  was  formerly  a 
stranger. 

Those  improved  means  of  locomotion  likewise 
stimulate  all  classes  to  travel.  In  America  a 
journey  of  a thousand  miles  i9  considered,  even 
by  the  laboring  population,  as  a small  affair 
scarce  needing  any  preparation.  The  necessary 
result  of  such  personal  mobility  is,  that  families 
arc  perpetually  changing  their  place  of  abode. 
The  physiological  equilibrium  which  might  have 
been  attained  by  a more  stationary  life  is  pro- 
crastinated. Society  presents  the  aspect  of  an 
ever-changing,  ever-struggling  mass— a state  of 
things  the  very  opposite  to  that  observed  in  Asia. 

Uniformity  of  climate  makes  people  homoge- 
neous. They  will  necessarily  think  alike,  and 
inevitably  act  alike. 

Where  variation  in  successive  generations  is 
not  taking  place,  immobility  in  national  institu- 
tions is  possible. 

The  first  and  most  important  condition  for  the 
prosperity  of  a great  nation  is  stability  in  its  in- 
stitutions. 

But  stability  must  bo  carefully  distinguished 
frctai  immobility.  Wo  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  affairs  of  men  are  ever  changing ; successive 
generations  live  under  essentially  different  con- 
ditions ; public  necessities  are  therefore  continu- 
ally varying,  and  disorder  arises  as  soon  as  In- 
stitutions prescribe  one  course  and  Necessity  de- 
mands another. 

To  insure  stability,  the  political  system  must 
therefore  admit  of  change — that  change  being 
in  accordance  with  a law  of  variation  which  de- 
pends on  a fixed  principle.  Unchangeability 
should  belong  to  the  law,  not  to  the  institutions 
issuing  from  it. 

In  that  manner  alone  can  order  and  progress 
coexist,  and  the  demand  made  by  modern  states- 
manship with  so  much  solicitude  be  satisfied. 
It  truly  affirms  that  there  can  be  no  real  Order 
without  Progress,  and  no  real  Progress  without 
Order. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  6th  of  July.  The 
National  Anniversary  was  celebrated  with 
'great  enthusiasm  throughout  the  whole  country. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  celebrations  of  the 
day  was  that  at  Gettysburg,  where  was  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  monument  in  memory  of  the 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  great  battle  fought  there 
just  two  years  before.  The  oration  was  delivered 
by  General  Howard,  who  acted  a prominent  part 
m the  battle.  Its  general  theme  .was  a glowing 
eulogy  of  the  “ private  volunteer  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  American  soldier.  ” A poem  was  recited 
by  Charles  G.  Ilalpine,  Esq.,  late  Major  in  thearmv. 

On  the  10th  of  June  monumonts  were  erected  on 
the  field  of  the  battles  fought  near  Bull  Run  on  the 
21st  of  July,  1861,  and  on  the  28th,r29th,  and  30th 
of  August  1862.— On  the  17th  of  June  a monument 
was  consecrated  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  to  the 


memory  of  the  first  two  martyrs  of  the  war—  Luther 
C.  Ladd  and  Addison  O.  Whitney,  two  volunteers, 
citizens  of  that  place,  who  were  killed  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861. 

The  leading  topic  of  interest  during  the  month 
has  been  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  of  recon- 
struction upon  the  general  basis  of  the  President’s 
Amnesty  Proclamation,  and  his  directions  to  the 
Provisional  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  which 
were  noted  in  our  last  Record. 

The  position  of  the  States  more  or  less  involved 
in  secession  differs  widely.  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri, though  nominally  represented  in  the  Rich- 
mond Congress,  have  never  formally  seceded.  Loy- 
al governments  have  always  maintained  their  su- 
premacy in  these  States,  and  their  authority  is  un- 
questioned. Thomas  E.  Bramlette  is  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  and  Thomas  C.  Fletcher  of  Missouri. 
In  Virginia  there  has  always  been  ncminally  a 
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loyal  State  government,  though  its  authority  has 
been  practically  extended  over  only  a small  part  of 
the  State.  This  government  is  recognized  as  be- 
ing, and  having  been,  the  real  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, not  including  the  new  Stato  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; Francis  II.  Pierpont  is  Governor.  In  Ten- 
nessee, a loyal  government.  William  G.  Brownlow 
l>eing  Governor,  has  for  some  time  been  in  opera- 
tion, superseding  the  military  organization  estab- 
lished by  President  Lincoln,  in  which  Andrew  John- 
son, now  President  of  the  United  States,  was  Gov- 
ernor. The  authority  of  this  government  is  un- 
questioned. In  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  loyal 
State  governments  have  been  established  in  a some- 
what irregular  manner;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
their  authority  will  not  be  called  in  question. 
James  M.  Wells  is  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and 
John  Murphy  of  Arkansas. 

There  remain  the  seven  States,  Alabama,  Flori- 
da, Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Texas,  in  which  the  State  authority 
is  to  be  for  the  time  invested  in  Provisional  Gov- 
ernors appointed  by  the  President.  Such  a Gov- 
ernor has  been  appointed  in  each  of  these  States 
except  Florida,  as  follows:  North  Carolina , Will- 
iam W.  Holden,  May  29;  Mississippi , William 
L.  Sharkey,  June  13;  Georgia , James  Johnson, 
June  17;  Texas,  Andrew'  J.  Hamilton,  Juno  17 ; 
Alabama,  Lewis  E,  Parsons,  June  21 ; South  Car- 
olina, Benjamin  F.  Perry,  July  1.  The  procla- 
mations appointing  all  thc<e  Governors  are  identi- 
cal in  terms  with  that  for  North  Carolina,  of  which 
the  important  features  were  given  in  our  Record 
for  July. 

On  the  7th  of  Juno  the  Attornej'-General  of  the 
United  States  issued  a circular  notifying  all  persons 
belonging  to  the  classes  specially  exempted  from 
the  general  amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
that  their  applications  for  special  pardon  must  be 
presented  in  writing,  and  that  before  these  could 
be  considered  they  must  have  taken  the  oath  pre- 
scribed in  the  proclamation.  A largo  number  of 
such  applications,  from  men  who  have  borne  a 
prominent  part  in  the  rebellion,  has  been  present- 
ed ; but  action  has  as  yet  been  had  upon  only  a few 
of  these  applications. 

The  various  restrictions  upou  travel  and  traffic 
rendered  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
have  been  one  after  another  revoked.  That  re- 
quiring passports  from  travelers  entering  the  United 
States  was  rescinded  bv  an  order  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  but  a proviso  was  added  that  no- 
thing in  the  order  should  relieve  from  due  account- 
ability any  enemies  of  the  United  States  or  offend- 
ers against  their  peace  and  dignity  who  may  here- 
after seek  to  enter  the  country,  and  be  at  any  time 
found  within  its  legal  jurisdiction. — By  an  order 
of  the  President,  issued  J une  23,  the  blockade  of 
the  Southern  ports  was  rescinded,  and  all  the  ports 
of  the  country  were  declared  open  to  foreign  com- 
merce after  the  1st  of  July.— By  a proclamation  of 
the  24th  of  June  all  restrictions  upon  internal  and 
coastwise  commerce  between  the  States  lying  east 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  removed,  except 
those  relating  to  property  heretofore  purchased  by 
the  agents  or  captured  by  United  States  forces,  and 
the  transportation  on  private  account  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  of  gray  uniforms  and  the  gray  cloth 
of  which  they  are  made. 

The  political  status  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South 
is  for  the  present  defined  by  the  proclamations  ap- 
pointing Provisional  Governors  in  tho  several  in- 


surrectionary States.  The  General  Government 
does  not  undertake  to  give  them  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, leaving  that  to  the  decision  of  the  several 
States.  Their  personal  status  is  defined  by  an  or- 
der issued  at  Richmond  on  the  23d  of  June  by  Gen 
eral  'Jerry,  the  commander  of  that  department 
The  order  says  that  the  law's  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  ordinances  of  the  different  munici- 
palities made  to  restrain  the  personal  liberty  of 
free  colored  persons  were  essentially  a part  of  the 
slave  code,  and  have  become  obsolete  with  that 
code;  “ people  of  color  will  henceforth  enjoy  the 
same  personal  liberty  that  other  inhabitants  and 
citizens  enjoy;  they  will  bo  subject  to  the  same 
restraints  and  to  the  same  punishments  for  crime 
that  are  imposed  upon  whites,  and  to  no  others;*’ 
vagrancy  will  not,  however,  be  permitted,  and  nei- 
ther whites  nor  blacks  wpill  be  permitted  to  desert 
their  families  and  roam  in  idleness  about  the  coun- 
try; but  neither  whites  nor  blacks  w ill  be  restrain- 
ed from  seeking  employment,  nor  from  traveling 
from  place  to  place  on  proper  and  legitimate  busi- 
ness; and  “until  tho  civil  tribunals  are  re-estab- 
lished the*  administration  of  civil  justice  must  of 
necessity  bo  by  military  courts,  and  before  such 
courts  the  evidence  of  colored  persons  will  ho  re- 
ceived in  all  cases.” — Colonel  Brown,  Assistant 
Commissioner  in  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freed- 
men, and  Abandoned  Lands,  for  Virginia,  has  is- 
sued an  address  to  the  freedmen,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  difference  between  their  present  and  for- 
mer condition  is  that  formerly  their  labor  was  di- 
rected  and  the  proceeds  taken  by  their  masters, 
who  also  cared  for  them ; now  they  were  to  direct 
their  owrn  labor,  receive  the  proceeds,  and  care  for 
themselves.  They  are  exhorted  to  be  industrious 
and  frugal,  since  they  had  no  masters  to  provide 
for  them  in  sickness  and  old  age.  “ You  arc  not 
to  suppose  that  your  former  masters  have  become 
your  enemies  because  you  have  become  free.  All 
good  men  among  them  will  recognize  your  new  re- 
lations to  them  as  free  laborers.  If  others  fail  to 
recognize  your  right  to  equal  freedom  with  white 
persons  you  will  find  the  Government,  through  this 
Bureau,  as  ready  to  secure  to  you  as  to  them  liberty 
and  justice.”  They  are  informed  that  schools  will 
be  established  for  them  under  the  protection  of 
Government;  but  that  the  special  care  which  the 
Government  now  exercises  over  them  wdll  soon  be 
withdrawn,  and  they  will  be  left  to  w'ork  and  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  If  they  are  in  a location 
where  work  is  to  be  had  they  are  advised  to  remain 
where  they  are;  they  are  reminded  that,  owing  to 
tho  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  work  is  scarce, 
and  tho  chances  are  against  finding  constant  em- 
ployment nt  high  wages.  The  address  concludes 
thus;  “Be  quiet,  peaceable,  and  law-abiding  citi-* 
zens.  Be  industrious,  be  frugal,  and  the  glory  of 
passing  successfully  from  slavery  to  freedom  will, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  vours.” 

There  is  every  indication  that  tho  great  body  of 
tho  Southern  population  of  every  class  are  disposed 
to  accept  as  among  the  issues  decided  by  the  late 
war  tho  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Union  and  the 
entire  abolition  of  slavery.  Many  of  the  promi- 
nent military',  civil,  and  religious  leaders  have  is- 
sued addresses  urging  upon  the  people  to  submit 
peaceably  to  tho  new  order  of  things;  to  remain 
quietly  at  their  homes,  fulfill  all  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens, and  endeavor  by  industry  to  repair  the  rav- 
ages to  which  their  section  of  the  country  has  been 
subjected.  Not  a few  of  them  take  tho  open  ground 
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that  the  abolition  of  slavery  will,  in  the  longeron, 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  South. 

The  number  of  Confederate  prisoners  discharged 
under  the  general  order  given  in  our  last  Record 
amounted,  as  far  as  reports  had  been  received  up 
to  July  3,  to  42,796;  of  these  1106  wrere  captains, 
3382  lieutenants,  5582  non-commissioned  officers, 
32.726  privates. 

John  C.  Breckinridge,  once  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  late  Confederate  Secretary  of 
War.  has  escaped.  After  separating  from  Davis 
he  made  his  way,  with  two  or  three  companions, 
to  the  Florida  Coast,  where  they  procured  a small 
open  boat,  in  which  they  reached  Cardenas,  in  Cuba, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Havana,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  17  th  of  June. 

The  decision  of  the  Military  Court  for  the  trial 
of  the  conspirators,  having  been  approved  by  the 
President,  was  announced  on  the  6th  of  July. 
Payne,  Harold,  Atzcrott,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  wore 
sentenced  to  be  hung  on  the  7th ; Mudd,  Arnold^ 
and  O'Laughlin  to  be  imprisoned  for  life ; Spangler 
to  be  confined  at  hard  labor  in  the  Penitentiary  for 
six  years. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico  the  Republican  Government  of  Juarez 
has  for  months  kept  up  a desultory  contest  with 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Maximilian.  Not- 
withstanding partial  and  isolated  successes,  and  the 
hopes  entertained  of  assistance,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct, from  the  United  States,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Imperialists  have  retained  the  de- 
cided advantage,  backed  up,  as  they  undoubtedly 
are,  by  the  assurances  of  support  from  the  Emperor 
of  France.  The  speedy  capture  of  Juarez  or  his 
flight  from  the  country  is  now  confidently  expect- 
ed. The  Emperor  Maximilian  has  issued  an  im- 
portant notice  to  his  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
“ Religion,”  be  says,  “ is  a matter  of  conscience  for 
each  individual,  and  the  less  the  State  meddles  with' 
religious  questions  the  more  faithful  is  it  to  its  mis- 
sion. We  have  emancipated  the  Church  and  con- 
science, and  1 desiro  to  secure  to  the  former  the  full  ] 
enjoyment  of  her  legitimate  rights,  and  at  the  same 
time  entire  liberty  in  the  education  of  her  priests, 
according  to  her  own  rules,  without  any  state  In- 
terference ; but  she  has  likewise  dutierf  which  she 
must  perform— such  as  religious  instruction,  a duty 


in  which  the  clergy  of  the  country,  unfortunately, 
have  taken  little  or  no  part  hitherto.  Consequent- 
ly, in  your  projects  and  proposals  you  w ill  adhere 
to  the  principle,  that  religious  instruction  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  shall  be  given  by 
the  priest  of  the  parish,  using  the  books  selected 
by  the  Government.” 

In  llayti  an  attempt  at  revolution  w'as  made  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  but  at  the  latest  dates  it  had 
been  nearly  suppressed.— The  Spanish  troops  have 
abandoned  the  Dominican  Republic,  on  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  island,  which  was  some  time  since 
formally  “ rcannexed”  to  Spain. 

The  civil  war  which  has  been  raging  in  the  Re- 
public of  Salvador  has  come  to  an  end  by  the  defeat 
of  General  Cabanas. 

A treaty  has  been  confirmed  between  Honduras 
and  the  United  States;  the  main  provision  relates 
to  the  interoceanic  rail  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Honduras  agrees  that  the  right  of  transit 
9hall  be  open  for  all  lawful  purposes  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
United  States  guarantee  to  protect  the  same  from 
interruption,  seizure,  and  confiscation  from  any 
quarter. 

War  has  been  declared  between  Paraguay  and 
the  Argentine  Republic.  Brazil  is  also  in  a state 
o^war  with  Paraguay. 

EUROPE. 

The  Governments  of  France,  England,  Spain,  It- 
aly, and  the  Netherlands  have  formally  withdrawn 
the  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  accorded  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  with  them  the  restric- 
tions upon  our  mcn-of-war  in  their  ports. — The 
English  and  French  statesmen  and  press  urge  that 
leniency,  if  not  actual  pardon,  should  be  extended 
to  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  Southern  leaders. — A 
renewed  attempt  to  lay  a telegraphic  cable  across 
the  Atlantic  is  about  to  be  made.  The  cable  is 
now  on  board  the  Great  Eastern , which  will  be  es- 
corted by  two  British  war-steamers.  The  day  of 
sailing  is  fixed  for  the  10th  of  July. — From  France 
the  most  important  items  are  the  announcement 
that  the  Emperor  will  uphold  Maximilian  in  Mex- 
ico ; and  a quarrel  between  the  Emperor  and  Prince 
Napoleon,  growing  out  of  a declaration  made  by  the 
latter  in  favor  of  the  “ Monroe  doctrine.” 


I'iteranj  Notices. 


Thoughts  on  the  Future  Civil  Policy  of  America . 
By  John  William  Draper,  M.D..  LL.D.  The 
cardinal  idea  in  Professor  Draper's  philosophy  is 
that  the  universe  is  governed  by  fixed  and  immu- 
table Law.  Nations,  like  every  tiling  else,  are 
subject  to  law;  they,  like  all  other  forms  of  life, 
are  transitory.  The  great  physical  law  governing 
all  organized  life,  whether  vegetable,  animal,  or 
human,  is  that  of  climate.  In  the  opening  chapter 
of  this  work  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  America,  and  by  consequence 
upon  its  political  institutions  and  national  life,  is 
considered ; and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  per- 
sonal locomotion — the  inter-emigration  of  the  peo- 
ple of  different  sections  counteracting  in  a meas- 
ure the  effects  of  climate— is  especially  necessary 
to  insure  the  stability  of  our  political  institutions. 
Passing  on,  in  Chapter  II.,  the  social  and  political 


effects  of  immigration  from  Europe  and  Asia  and 
between  the  States  are  considered,  in  the  light  of 
history  and  philosophy.  Chapter  III.  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  political  force  of  ideas ; 
tho  impelling  power  being  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Mohammedanism,  the  resisting  power  by  that 
of  the  Jews ; the  conclusion  being  drawn  that  Man 
may  comprehend  Nature  and  subjugate  physical 
forces.  The  ecclesiastical  causes  of  European  op- 
position to  science  are  explained,  and  the  duty  of 
America  to  develop  and  protect  free  thought  is  en- 
forced. The  concluding  chapter  sets  forth  the  nat- 
ural course  of  national  development,  which  is  shown 
to  involve  a continual  tendency  to  the  concentration 
of  power,  and  the  conferring  of  control  upon  intel- 
ligence. The  European  method  of  government 
through  morals,  and  the  American  mode  through 
the  intellect,  are  compared  and  illustrated  by  the 
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history  of  England  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
This  tendency  toward  concentration  of  power  is 
shown  to  be  the  legitimate  and  unavoidable  result 
of  democratic  institutions.  These  are  a few  of  the 
salient  points  of  this  thoughtful  and  eloquent  work, 
which  forms  a fitting  complement  to  the  author’s 
masterly  44  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development 
of  Europe.”  Science,  History,  and  Philosophy  are 
brought  into  requisition  to  elucidate  and  confirm 
the  principles  laid  down.  The  style  of  the  work  is 
worthy  of  the  thought  which  it  embodies;  truths 
in  science,  facts  in  history,  speculations  in  philoso- 
phy, are  set  forth  in  sentences  instinct  with  life  and 
warm  with  poetic  feeling.  In  another  part  of  this 
Magazine  will  be  found  a small  portion  of  the  chap- 
ter upon  the  Influence  of  Climate  upon  National  De- 
velopment. A score  of  other  passages,  interesting 
in  themselves,  and  still  more  so  as  links  in  a great 
chain  of  argument,  might  have  been  given.  Among 
these  are  those  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
civilization  of  Egypt  and  of  Asia,  the  contrasted 
history  of  Mohammedanism  and  of  the  Jews,  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  and  sketches  of  scientific  discoveries 
and  useful  inventions.  (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

I/istory  of  the  U nited  States  Cavalry . By  A lbf.kt 
G.  Brackett,  Major  First  United  States  Cavalry, 
etc.  44The  cavalry  service  of  the  United  State!," 
says  the  author,  “has  never  been  properly  appre- 
ciated.” This  was  certainly  trne  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  year  of  the  war.  In  December, 
18G1,  when  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac was  under  consideration,  the  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War,  considering  this  arm  of 
the  service  a “ very  expensive  one,”  asked  the  opin- 
ion of  various  Generals  in  regard  to  the  cavalry  force 
required  for  that  army  of  more  than  150,000  men, 
of  whom  less  than  15,000  were  cavalry.  Richard- 
son thought  that  a large  number  could  not  be  used ; 
the  regular  cavalry  would  have  been  quite  sufficient ; 
they  were  wanted  merely  as  advanced  guards,  and 
to  carry  reports  and  messages.  Hcintzelman  be- 
lieved that  one-half  tho  number  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient.  Franklin  had  in  his  division  one 
regiment  of  cavalry,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  two-thirds  of  it ; he  thought  2000  would  bo  quite 
enough  for  the  whole  army.  M‘Dowell  thought 
six  regiments  would  be  enough  for  that  army : and 
soon.  How  greatly  this  feeling  has  changed  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  toward  the  close  of  the  re- 
bellion our  mounted  force  had  become  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  upon  earth.  Major  Brack- 
ett has  done  a good  service  in  preparing  this  com- 
prehensive history  of  our  cavalry  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  shows  that  in  every  period  of  onr 
military  history  this  arm  has  done  good  service. 
One  sentence,  written  before  Sheridan’s  name  had 
become  a household  word,  reads  now  like  fulfilled 
prophecy.  “Our  cavalry  soldiers,”  he  sajfs,  “are 
becoming  better  every  year,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  finishing  blows  to  the  rebellion  will  be 
dealt  by  them.”  Apart  from  other  points  of  inter- 
est, this  work  has  a special  value  as  giving  a con- 
nected account  of  the  famous  “raids”  which  so  se- 
verely crippled  the  Confederates  by  destroying  their 
supplies  and  cutting  off  their  communications. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  for  1864,  is 
— like  the  threo  volumes  which  have  preceded  it — 
a valuable  register  of  the  important  events  of  the 
year.  It  presents  a full  resum6  of  the  progress  of 


the  war,  the  various  questions  of  policy  which  have 
come  up  for  discussion,  the  affairs  of  the  general 
Government  and  of  the  separate  States,  and  those 
of  foreign  countries,  besides  full  accounts  of  the 
progress  ef  Art,  Science,  and  Discovery  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Many  of  the  articles  are  full  and  ex- 
haustive treatises  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  > 
relate.  The  work  is  edited  with  great  labor,  and 
with  commendable  impartiality  4 It  is  in  dispense-  . 
bio  as  a work  of  reference.  (D.  Appleton  and 
Company.) 

The  Story  of  the  Great  March,  by  Brevet-Major 
Georoe  Ward  Nichols.  The  Great  March  is, 
of  course,  that  of  Sherman  from  the  heart  of  Ten- 
nessee, through  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  to  the 
heart  of  North  Carolina.  The  history  of  our  war 
has  many  great  raids,  many  great  battles,  many 
great  campaigns ; but  this  is  emphatically  the  great 
“ march.”  Not  only  is  it  our  great  march,  but  it  is 
the  world’s  great  march.  No  army  ever  passed 
successfully  so  many  miles  through  a hostile  coon- 
fry.  Napoleon’s  march  from  the  Niemen  to  Mos- 
cow and  back  was  longer,  but  it  ended  at  the  Bere- 
sina,  with  himself  almost  the  sole  survivor  of  his 
great  army.  Sherman’s  march  ended  at  Raleigh 
only  because  there  was  no  enemy  to  call  him  fur- 
ther. Thence  to  Washington  it  was  not  a march, 
but  a triumphal  progress.  The  story  of  this  march, 
written  day  by  day  in  tho  diary  of  an  aid-de-camp 
of  the  great  commander,  is  wonderfully  vivid.  It 
is  not  a mere  dry,  technical  detail  of  strategical 
operations,  orders,  and  dispatches ; but  a living  and 
moving  picture  of  events,  and  of  tbo  men  who  made 
them  ; from  the  General  in  command  down  to  tho 
veriest 4 4 bummer”  outside  the  ranks.  On  the  other 
side,  we  have  a few  planters  arrogant  in  defeat, 
their  wives  and  daughters  arrogant  and  bitter ; the 
44  poor  whites” — mostly  women  or  old  men,  for  all 
of  this  class  who  could  carry  arms  had  been  dragged 
into  the  field — gazing  in  stupid  dismay  at  the  im- 
mense column  piercing  its  unstayed  way  past  their 
huts;  and  the  inevitable  negro,  who  hailed  in  it 
the  saviour  of  himself  and  his  children.  44 The 
poor  whites, ’’said  one  of  that  class, 44  aren’t  allowed 
to  live  here  in  South  Carolina ; the  rich  folks  alters 
charges  us  with  sellin*  things  to  the  niggers;  so 
they  won’t  let  us  own  land,  but  drives  us  about 
from  place  to  place.  I never  owned  a foot  of  land 
in  all  my  life,  and  I was  bom  and  raised  in  this 
State.  They  hate  the  sight  of  us  poor  whites  !*• 

44  And  yet, ” replied  the  Major,  “you  are  the  class 
that  are  now  furnishing  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
armies.  How  absurd  that  is.”  44  It  mought  be 
so,”  answered  the  man,  with  a vacant,  listless  stare. 
The  chance  sketches  which  Major  Nichols  gives  of 
the  negroes  are  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  studying  the  great  social  and  political  problem 
of  the  day.  They  seemed  to  him  far  more  alert, 
witty,  and  sensible  than  tho  lower  class  of  the 
whites  who  were  left  behind  on  the  abandoned  lands. 

Of  their  loyalty  and  simple  trust  in  their  deliverers 
there  can  now  be  no  doubt.  “The  faith,  earnest- 
ness, and  heroism  of  the  black  men,”  writes  Major 
Nichols,  44  is  one  of  the  grandest  developments  of 
this  war.  When  I think  of  the  universal  testimony 
of  our  escaped  soldiers,  who  enter  our  lines  every 
day,  that  in  hundreds  of  miles  which  they  traverse 
on  their  way  they  never  ask  the  poor  slave  in  vain 
for  help ; that  the  poorest  negro  hides  and  shelters 
them,  and  shares  the  last  crumb  with  them — all 
this  impresses  me  with  a weight  of  obligation  and 
a love  for  them  that  stir  the  very  depth  of  my  soul." 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  among  the  children  of  the 
poor  whites  there  seemed  no  special  lack  of  intelli- 
gence. The  hard  life  of  the  adults  seems  to  have 
checked  their  development.  When  tho  final  results 
of  the  war  come  to  be  summed  up,  it  will  be  found 
that  not  the  least  of  them  will  be  the  practical  en- 
franchisement of  the  4 * poor  whites*'  of  tho  South. 
Taken  all  in  all,  we  consider  this  the  most  valuable 
work  of  its  class  for  which  the  war  has  furnished 
occasion.  (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  grand  old  hymn  0 Mother  dear , Jerusalem  f 
furnishes  the  theme  for  an  admirable  monograph 
by  W iLLt am  C.  Piiimk.  It  commences  with  an  in- 
troduction setting  forth  the  dim  guessings  respect- 
ing  the  future  life  which  prevailed  in  tho  ante- 
Christian  world,  then  follow  passages  from  the 
Latin  Fathers  and  Hymnists,  containing  the  ore 
from  which  a Scottish  clergyman,  David  Dickson, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  wrought  out  the  hymn 
as  it  now  stands.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
"Laus  Patriae  Coelostls”  of  Bernard  de  Clugny, 
being  a portion  of  his  long  poem  on  the  Contempt 
of  the  World.  The  similar  hymn  familiar  under 
different  versions,  from  its  first  line  44  Jerusalem  my 
happy  home,”  is  traced  back  still  further.  The 
first  known  appearance  of  a part  of  it  in  print  was 
in  1693 , but  Dr.  Bonar  discovered  it  in  a MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  written  probably  a century  be- 
fore, where  it  consists  of  twenty-six  stanzas,  and  is 
entitled  “ A Song  by  F.  B.  P.  to  the  Tune  of  Diana.” 
Portions  of  this,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  stanzas, 
have  for  a century  found  a place  in  a great  number 
of  collections  with  more  or  less  alteration,  generally 
for  the  worse.  To  those  who  prize  the  hymn  from 
these  extracts,  the  whole  of  F.  B.  P.’s  44  Jerusalem 
my  happy  home,”  and  the  still  finer  44 O Mother 
dear,  Jerusalem,”  can  not  foil  to  be  most  welcome. 
(Published  by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.) 

The  Rebellion  Record , edited  by  Frank  Moore. 
In  tho  seventh  volume  the  Diary  ot  Events  is 
brought  down  to  nearly  tho  close  of  the  year  1863. 
The  collection  of  Documents  includes  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  official  reports  and  other  accredited 
papers,  which  form  tho  essential  materials  from 
which  the  History  of  the  War  must  be  written. 
This  work,  of  great  worth  from  the  outset,  increases 
in  value  as  the  documents  which  form  its  substan- 
tial part  become  more  and  more  accessible.  These 
aro  collected  with  great  care  and  accurately  printed, 
often  with  the  revisal  of  the  authors.  The  Index, 
indispensable  to  a w ork  of  this  kind,  is  so  full  and 
well  arranged  that  any  document  or  report  may  be 
easily  found.  The  work  is  in  every  way  admirably 
executed.  (Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand.)  I 

As  a contemporary  history  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
country  in  W’ar  times,  Harper's  Weekly  deservedly 
claims  a high  place.  Its  strictly  editorial  columns 
furnish  thoughtful  essays  upon  the  subjects  which 
come  up  for  discussion  from  week  to  week,  and  the 
nows  columns  give  a connected  summary  of  all  trans- 
actions of  interest.  Moreover,  almost  every  scene 
made  memorable  by  groat  events  is  pictorially  rep- 
resented from  photographs  or  drawings  made  on  the 
spot.  The  collection  of  portraits,  numbering  many 
hundreds,  represent  a great  proportion  of  the  men 
whose  deeds  have  made  them  a part  of  the  history 
of  the  time.  Each  volume,  as  bound,  contains  the 
numbers  for  a year.  These  volumes,  of  which 
eight  are  completed,  are  rapidly  finding  their  way, 
as  permanent  documents,  into  public  schools  and 
public  and  private  libraries.  (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry  and  of  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus , by  Gerardus 


Bkekmax  Docharty,  embodies  in  a compact  form 
the  substance  of  the  author's  instructions  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  New  York  Free  Acad- 
emy, where  it  has  been  adopted  as  a text-book. 
Whilo  it  does  not  pretend  to  point  out  a royal  road 
through  the  mysteries  of  the  high  and  abstruse 
sciences  of  which  it  treats,  it  aims  with  marked  suc- 
cess to  render  the  path  of  the  student  as  smooth  and 
easy  as  the  nature  of  the  subjects  will  admit.  (Har- 
per and  Brothers.) 

A Treatise  on  Astronomy , by  Elias  Loomis,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in 
Yale  College,  is  specially  designed  as  a text-book 
for  colleges  and  academies.  It  treats  more  at  length 
than  is  usual  in  this  class  of  books  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  the  condition  of 
the  moon’B  surface,  the  phenomena  of  eclipses,  the 
law  of  tides,  and  the  constitution  of  comets.  A 
popular  interest  is  thus  given  to  it  without  at  all 
impairing  its  strict  scientific  accuracy.  The  work 
will  thus  be  found  not  only  useful  but  interesting 
to  those  who,  having  gone  through  the  forms  of  edu- 
cation in  or  out  of  college,  wish  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  tho  science  of 
astronomy.  (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Maktell’s  New  York  Central  Park  gives  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  this  pride  of  the  metropolis  os  it 
would  appear  to  the  eye  of  a person  who  could  sur- 
vey its  whole  extent  from  a balloon.  Its  scale  is  so 
large  that  every  road  and  avenue,  every  drive  and 
•walk  is  clearly  recognizable;  while  it  gives,  what 
no  mere  map  can  even  attempt,  a fair  idea  of  the 
natural  scenery  of  the  Park,  and  even  of  the  bridges, 
viaducts,  and  other  artificial  structures  which  form 
its  distinguishing  ornaments.  The  picture  will  be 
acceptable  not  only  to  the  citizen  of  the  metropolis, 
but  to  all  who  wisli  to  appreciate  one  of  the  most 
notable  public  works  of  any  age  or  country. 

Timby's  Solar  Time-piece  is  a successful  endeavor 
to  combine  important  geographical  and  astronom- 
ical uses  with  the  function  common  to  all  clocks 
of  pointing  out  the  time  of  day  at  any  particular 
spot  for  which  it  may  be  set.  A map  of  the  world 
drawn  upon  a fiat  projection  necessarily  gives  a 
distorted  idea  of  the  actual  configuration  of  our 
earth,  of  the  relation  of  the  different  hemispheres, 
and  of  the  relative  size  of  tho  regions  near  the  equa- 
tor and  the  poles.  This  can  only  be  shown  by  an 
artificial  globe.  In  this  time-piece  an  ordinary  dial 
shows  the  hour  of  day  or  night ; but  joined  to  this 
is  a six-inch  globe,  revolving  from  west  to  east  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  precisely  as  the  earth  docs. 
As  on  the  earth  it  is  noon  at  any  place  where  the 
sun  is  directly  overhead,  so  it  is  noon  at  every  place 
on  the  globe  which  lies  on  a meridian  directly  un- 
der the  index,  and  by  counting  the  meridians  from 
this,  east  and  west,  tho  precise  time  of  any  place 
can  be  ascertained.  This  clock  thus  shows  not  only 
tho  time,  but  also  how  time,  as  measured  by  the 
revolution  of  tho  earth,  is  made.  It  therefore  comes 
fairly  within  the  category  of  literary  as  well  as  of 
mechanical  works  os  a valuable  adjunct  to  educa- 
tion. (L.  E.  Whiting.) 

A ’ Smaller  History  of  Rome,  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Within  a very  brief  compass  the  leading 
events  in  Roman  History,  as  developed  by  modem 
research,  are  clearly  stated,  and  a fair  idea  is  given 
of  the  manners,  customs,  and  culture  of  the  people. 
Tho  work  is  especially  designed  as  a text-book  in 
schools,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted.  The 
scholar  who  wishes  to  learn  more;  will  need  to  un- 
learn nothing  which  he  has  been  taught  in  this  lit- 
tle History.  (Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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THE  Easy  Chair  recently  learned  from  the  gal- 
lant and  conclusive  defense  of  this  Magazine 
and  its  companion,  Harper's  Weekly,  made  by  its 
faithful  friend  the  Brooklyn  Times , that  our  quiet 
and  venerable  Maga  had  been  vehemently  attacked. 
The  attack  was  reprinted  in  full,  that  the  complete- 
ness of  the  rejoinder  might  be  evident,  and  certainly 
more  amusing  light  reading  than  the  criticism  in 
question  the  summer  is  not  likely  to  produce. 

The  geniul  author  remarks  in  a kindly  strain  that 
when  the  war  began  certain  gentlemen  changed 
their  whole  natures.  They  became  44  bitter,  exas- 
perating, and  sectional  beyond  measure.”  There 
were,  indeed,  base  people,  he  says,  who  said  the 
gentlemen  in  question  were  selfish.  But  no,  cries 
the  generous  critic,  we  do  not  believe  a word  of  this 
selfishness.  Far  from  it.  I think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  were  merely  44  wild  beasts  for  the  time  be- 
ing,” and  that  they  employ  and  do  now  employ  in  a 
certain  magazine  which  they  publish  gentlemen  in 
whose  skillful  hands  44  facts  even  are  so  embellished 
and  tortured  and  distorted  that  they  are  generally 
made  to  lie.”  lie  then  proceeds  to  expostulate 
with  these  savage  natures  of  which  he  has  spoken, 
and  to  inform  them  what  44  humanity  and  common 
decency”  demand ; although  why  decency  and  hu- 
manity should  be  commended  to  wild  beasts  for  the 
time  being  the  judicious  author  does  not  suggest. 

If  the  polite  reader  will  turn  over  his  bound  vol- 
umes or  loose  numbers  of  this  identical  Magazine, 
now  in  his  hands,  would  it  occur  to  him  that  this  is 
the  bittcrand  exasperating  and  sectional  publication 
which  is  the  melancholy  proof  that  civil  war  has 
turned  its  proprietors  into  wild  beasts  ? But  if  the 
same  polite'reader  were  informed  that  the  mild  ex- 
horter  of  wild  beasts  to  humanity  and  common  de- 
cency is  the  most  unscrupulous  defender  of  that 
44  sum  of  human  villainies,”  the  late  system  of  hu- 
man slavery  in  this  country,  and  that  this  denouncer 
of  sectionalism  was  a scarcely-veiled  apologist  of  the 
rebellion,  and  the  most  servile  lackey  and  pander 
of  the  late  slaveholding  interest,  he  will  probably 
share  the  amusement  experienced  by  the  Easy  Chair 
upon  reading  these  candid  criticisms  and  religious 
exhortations. 

It  has  happened  that  slavery  has  sometimes  been 
mentioned  in  these  pages  with  the  indignation  com- 
mon to  all  generous  minds  in  the  world  when  con- 
templating its  infamies.  It  has  also  chanced  that 
the  cruel  tortures,  transcending  belief,  to  wilich  help- 
less and  unfortunate  fcllow’-citizens  of  ours  were 
subjected  by  ruthless  rebels,  have  been  alluded  to 
between  these  covers  without  approbation.  This  is 
the  offense  which  is  44  bitter,  exasperating,  and  sec- 
tional beyond  measure.”  This  is  44mean.”  This 
is  what  “ humanity  and  common  decency”  require 
should  be  stopped.  This  44  keeps  up  feuds.”  This 
is  to  be  a 44  common  nuisance.”  This  shows  those 
under  whose  auspices  it  is  done  to  be,  not  44  selfish,” 
but 44  wild  beasts  for  the  time  being.”  Tins  proves 
that  there  ought  to  be  44  a great  national  Monthly, 
lair,  just,  equal,  nationalizing,  not  sectionalizing.” 

Wc  trust,  meanwhile,  that  our  own  Monthly  will 
not  be  found  entirely  unworthy  to  be  called  Nation- 
al. If  to  go  wherever  in  the  country  a mail  goes — 
to  be  read  wherever  in  the  country  there  are  read- 
ers— if  to  consult,  and  as  experience  proves  not 
altogether  unskillfully,  the  various  tastes  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people— if  to  respect  all 
religious  and  political  opinions,  and  to  condemn  with 


uncompromising  hostility  the  sectional  and  revolt- 
ing inhumanity  of  slavery,  and  every  cruelty  that 
springs  from  it — if  to  withstand,  fairly  and  soberly, 
the  spirit  of  caste  every  where  in  American  society, 
and  to  appeal  to  the  most  purely  national  and  patri- 
otic instincts  of  all  our  fellow-countrymen — are 
some  characteristics  of  a truly  national  magazine, 
we  indulge  the  pleasing  conviction  that,  although 
44  wild  beasts  for  the  time  being,”  wo  are  not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  44  humanity  and  decency,”  and 
may  fairly  claim  not  to  be  injuriously  ‘‘sectional.” 

Indeed  the  late  technical  significance  of  those 
words,  “sectional”  and  “national,”  has  passed 
away  in  this  country  forever.  It  is  painful,  but 
true,  that  obsequiousness  to  the  leaders  of  the  late 
rebellion — the  only  party  which  constantly  threat* 
ened  and  finally  attempted  to  destroy  the  Union — 
was  for  many  years  called  44  national.”  To  expose 
the  national  danger  of  slavery  was  by  the  same 
spirit  decried  as  “sectional.”  It  is  hard  for  those 
who  have  long  used  that  wretched  shibboleth  to 
learn  a pure  speech.  But  they  need  not  despair. 
Even  they  will  learn  not  to  dread  the  crack  of  a 
driver’s  whip  if  in  some  brave  moment  they  should 
venture  to  whisper  that  their  souls  are  their  own. 
Even  they  will  learn  that  the  masters, of  American 
destiny  are  not  a special  class  in  a certain  section, 
but  the  American  people  every  where  in  the  land. 

This  Magazine  is  penetrating,  as  fast  as  the  mails 
are  restored,  to  its  old  haunts  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  country.  It  brings  w ith  it  a feeling  of  fra- 
ternity, not  of  sycophancy.  It  offers  the  right 
hand  wf  fellowship,  not  of  servility.  Its  primary 
object  is. to  amuse  and  instruct,  not  to  discuss.  But 
it  speaks  without  a muzzle,  as  friend  to  friend.  It 
seats  itself  at  the  fireside  and  by  the  evening  lamp. 
It  tells  its  stories  of  remote  travel  and  wide  adven- 
ture— its  tales  of  love  and  humor  and  sorrow.  It 
offers  its  little  essays  upon  Tnanmcrs  and  morals; 
its  sketches  of  character ; its  rhymes,  and  its  plain 
and  pleasant  scientific  talks.  It  keeps  faithfully 
its  history  of  current  events — the  value  of  which  is 
already  proved.  It  discourses  of  the  last  new  books 
as  their  merits  seem  to  it  to  justify.  It  fills  its 
Drawer  with  good  things,  and  its  Easy  Chair  gqp- 
sips  harmlessly  of  the  times.  And  little  suspecting, 
until  its  affable  critic  announced,  that  it  was  a wild 
beast  for  the  time  being,  it  goes  forth  upon  its 
monthly  journey  through  the  country  with  the 
words  of  the  poet  in  its  heart : 
u Therefore  I hope,  as  no  unwelcome  guest, 

At  your  warm  fireside,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted, 
To  have  my  place  reserved  among  the  rest. 

Nor  stand  as  one  unsought  and  uninvited.4' 


The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  a9  never  be- 
fore. It  was  a solemn  and  most  joyful  Thanksgiv- 
ing. There  was  universal  hilarity,  and  the  elo- 
quence w'as  truer  and  nobler  than  for  many  a j*ear, 
or,  indeed,  than  ever  in  our  history.  In  all  our 
praise  of  our  country  and  its  institutions  hither- 
to there  has  been  a constraint  and  a condition. 
The  orator  may  have  forborne  to  say  it,  but  every 
intelligent  hearer  understood  it.  Even  when  the 
congratulation  has  been  unstinted  it  was  received 
rather  as  a prophecy  of  a possibility,  as  a hope, 
as  what  ought  to  be,  as  what  would  be  at  some 
time  and  in  some  way,  but  when  or  how  nobody 
was  wise  enough  to  be  sure.  The  great  experi- 
ment W’as  trying — it  was  not  yet  complete.  “I 
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shall  bring  my  history  down  to  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  ’*  said  Mr.  Bancroft,  several  years 
ago.  •*  It  can  not  be  brought  further,  because  all 
since  that  date  is  experimental.” 

. Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
tremendous  struggle  which  was  to  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  experiment  of  our  system, 
so  accomplished  a political  scholar  as  Edward  Ev- 
erett delivered  an  oration  in  Boston — on  the  4th  of 
July,  1860 — which  he  called  “Success  of  our  Re- 
public,” and  in  w'hich  he  sought  to  demonstrate 
that  the  great  experiment  had  succeeded.  I low 
premature  the  demonstration  was,  was  shown  be- 
fore six  months  from  that  day  bad  passed.  Indeed 
the  course  of  his  argument — a reasoning  from  the 
rapidity  and  security  of  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  from  the  expansion  and  cultivation  of  the  line 
and  useful  arts,  and  of  literature  and  the  means  of 
education  ; from  the  existence  of  an  honest  judicia- 
ry and  of  comparatively  honest  legislation,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  our  vast 
and  universal  prosperity — all  led  to  that  self  - de- 
ception which  was  our  mortal  peril,  and  which, 
even  while  the  orator  was  rounding  his  resonant 
peroration,  was  blinding  our  eyes  to  the  black  gulf 
that  yawned  before  us. 

• This  oration  ot  Mr.  Everett’s,  of  course,  is  to  be 

judged,  like  all  he  said  during  the  cloudy  years  be- 
fore the  war,  as  an  effort  to  direct  the  thoughts  of 
his  countrymen  to  all  their  splendid  opportunities, 
that  the  consciousness  of  their  advantages  might 
persuade  them  to  pause  before  they  risked  their 
peace  for  any  reason  whatever.  It  was  present- 
ed in  the  form  of  a reply  to  British  criticism  upon 
American  institutions,  that  its  force  might  bo  height- 
ened by  making  it  an  appeal  to  pride,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, that  it  might  h?lp  to  stay  the  gratification  of  a 
purpose  which  foreign  hate  was  scornfully  waiting 
to  see  gratified. 

Yet  fifty- eight  years  before  the  orator  spoke, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  sitting,  not  a dozen  miles 
distant,  upon  the  porch  of  Josiah  Quincy,  in  Brain- 
tree, had  declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  Union 
could  hardly  endure  more  than  thirty  years.  Judge 
Marshall  told  Miss  Martineau,  thirty -five  years 
later,  that  he  was 44  in  despair”  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Madison  said  that  his  only  hope  for  the  country  lay 
in  the  41  Colonization  Society.”  General  Jackson, 
who  was  a soldier  and  not  a statesman,  foresaw  the 
contest.  Daniel  Webster  was  demoralized  by  the 
fear  of  it.  Henry  Clay  believed  it  could  be  avert- 
ed only  by  incessant  compromise — a system  which 
could  not  be  eternal ; and  Edward  Everett  himself 
thirty  years  ago,  spoke  of  the  struggle  as  inevita- 
ble, and  set  himself  to  postpone  the  day,  and  to  try 
what  resource  or  escape  there  might  be  in  time. 

It  was  an  experiment.  Yet  year  after  year,  when 
the  glad  day  returned,  consecrated  by  the  most  pre- 
cious memories  and  the  holiest  hopes,  the’bells  rang, 
the  cannon  roared,  the  flags  flew  upon  the  breeze, 
the  sublime  Declaration  was  read,  the  orators  de- 
claimed, and  some  of  them,  like  the  fiery  and  brill- 
iant Rufus  Choate,  charming  the  ear  and  mind  with 
marvelous  scholarly  rhetoric,  branded  the  confes- 
sion of  the  national  political  faith,  while  yet  its 
music  rang  upon  the  air,  as  44 a glittering  generali- 
ty”— “the  passionate  manifesto  of  a revolutionary 
war.”  Could  the  experiment  be  a success,  if  the 
public  situation  required  that  its  very  cardinal  con- 
dition be  derided  amidst  the  thundering  applause  of 
what  was  called  Conservatism  ? Mr.  Everett,  was 
our  Republio  a success  if  it  were  a proof  of  sound, 
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sober,  conservative  wisdom  to  sneer  at  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  ? Was  there  no  fear  that  tho 
prosperity  might  be  a delusion,  a mirage?  Was  it 
not  five  years  too  soon  to  cry  victory  ? 

No  man  would  concede  it  so  heartily  as  the  ora- 
tor were  he  living  to-day.  Doubtless,  were  bis 
tongue  not  forever  silent,  it  would  have  spoken  on 
the  great  anniversary  the  jubilant  confidence  of  bis 
country,  that  now,  indeed,  our  Republic  is  a success. 

For  now  vre  have  been  tried gs  no  government  ever 
was,  and  have  triumphed  so  utterly  that  there  is  no 
government  in  tho  w'orld  so  secure  and  so  strong. 

The  presumption  has  been  always  against  us  hither- 
to. We  have  been  warned  that  we  were  never 
tried.  We  have  been  told  that  peace  and  Indian 
troubles  and  Mexican  skirmishes  were  no  tests. 
Wait  for  a stern  proof.  Wait  for  a great  war,  and 
you  will  shrivel  and  collapse,  and  a truly  “ strong” 
government  will  be  found  essential. 

The  wdr  has  come.  It  has  been  fought.  The 
country  has  quivered  and  strained  with  it  to  the 
centre.  Those  who  attacked  the  Government  hod 
•already  by  their  conduct  of  it  alienated  the  sympa- 
thy of  all  but  thoso  who  knew  that  an  un-American 
spirit  had  made  the  American  name  repulsive.  For 
four  years  the  war  thundered  and  shook  the  coun- 
try and  the  world,  until  the  original  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  became  once  more 
the  national  inspiration,  and  then,  by  a sublime  co- 
incidence, on  the  very  day  of  the  festival  itself,  on 
the  4th  of  July  two  years  ago,  the  tide  turned,  and 
from  that  day  with  overpowering  and  universal 
success  the  cause  swept  on  to  complete  victor}'. 

I The  experiment  is  ended.  Our  republic  is  a suc- 
cess. The  prophetic  vision  of  old  John  Adams, 
whom  Jefferson  called  “the  Colossus  of  Independ- 
i ence,”  is  fulfilled.  Now  wo  can  listen  with  un- 
doubting hearts  to  Everett’s  exhortation,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Declaration : 44  Nor  let  us  fear  that  its 
force  is  exhausted,  for  its  principles  arc  ast  broad  as 
humanity,  as  eternal  as  truth.1  * It  was  that  confi- 
dence which  gave  such  religious  enthusiasm,  such 
deep  and  sobfer  joy  to  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1865. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  the  Legislature  of  the 
Empire  State,  and  no  wise  man  will  undertake  to 
defend  it  wholly  nor  to  deny  that  the  unrecognized 
Third  House  is  quite  as  influential  and  effective  in 
legislation  as  either  of  the  legitimate  two.  Indeed 
whoever  was  at  the  famous  Chicago  Convention  of 
1860,  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  blessed 
memory,  will  remember  that  a son  of  New  York 
lost  his  nomination  there  greatly  from  the  feeling 
of  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country  repre- 
sented. that  his  election — by  no  fault  or  wish  of  his 
own— would  tranfer  Albany  to  Washington ; and 
j unsavory  as  was  the  fame  of  the  latter  city  that  of 
the  former  w'as  worse. 

Yet  Albany  is,  notwithstanding,  the  source  of 
j many  blessings.  And  eminent  among  them  is  the 
resolution  that  the  city  of  New  York  shall  be  drained. 

The  city  of  New  York,  indeed,  is  totally  incapable 
of  self-govcuiment.  It  is  a huge,  helpless  fellow, 
j who  has  plenty  of  money  w hich  is  constantly  stolen 
from  his  pockets,  and  who  can  neither  keep  himself 
clean  nor  in  proper  health.  In  fact  New'  York  is  a 
nuisance  w'hich  for  the  common  welfare  must  be 
I constantly  aluted.  Tho  State  has  given  it  a noble 
| park  in  which  to  breath©  the  fresh  air.  I t has  given 
, it  a robust  and  mannerly  body  of  policemen  to  keep 
! it  in  order.  It  has  given  it  a system  by  which  to 
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extinguish  fires  without  increasing  an  incendiary 
population.  And  now  it  has  given  orders  to  have 
it  thoroughly  and  decently  drained.  The  board  of 
management  has  ample  and  absolute  powers,  and  it 
will  healthfully  purge  us  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

At  present  the  situation  of  the  city,  on  a narrow 
island  gently  declining  on  both  sides  to  a broad 
river,  has  favored  its  drainage  without  special  care. 
But  the  enormous  discharge  of  filth  poisons  the 
river-side,  and  the  slips  are  fast  choking.  Why 
should  not  our  sewag$,  or  the  city  waste,  increase 
our  revenues  instead  of  our  death  lists?  That  is 
the  practical  question.  We  want  not  only  to  be  rid 
of  the  waste,  but  benefited  by  it. 

There  is  much  attention  necessarily  paid  to  such 
subjects  in  the  cities  of  the  overcrowded  island  of 
Great  Britain.  Yet  in  England  a recent  official  re- 
port says,  that  a bad  system  of  sewerage  has  already 
ruined  more  than  a hundred  rivers.  The  stench  is 
baneful  to  hnman  life  upon  the  shores,  and  fish  die 
in  the  stream.  The  waste  of  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  people,  with  the  refuse  of  factories  and 
gas-works  and  the  pumpings  of  collieries,  pours  into 
the  Tame  before  it  reaches  Birmingham,  and  the 
mortality  of  that  place,  in  which  fever  always  pre- 
vails, is  greater  than  that  of  London.  At  Manches- 
ter the  Medlock  is  covered  with  a black  scum  on 
which  birds  walk.  The  Clyde  is  not  less  nauseous. 
It  appears  also,  as  an  article  in  the  Evening  Post  of 
New  York  states,  that  eight  hundred  thousand  of  the 
people  of  London  drink  water  which  has  already  re- 
ceived the  sewage  of  fifty  towns.  Below  Exbridge, 
on  the  river  Exe,  the  farmers  will  not  suffer  their 
cattle  to  drink  the  water.  So  with  the  Colder  and 
other  Btreams,  and  the  town  of  Banbury,  was  en- 
joined from  fouling  the  river.  Of  course  the  river 
beds  arc  constantly  filling  up  and  interfering  with 
the  drainage.  The  Thames  at  Oxford,  “silted  up 
six  feet,”  and  many  of  the  flat  districts  are  “in  a 
sodden  ami  water-logged  condition.”  In  Lanca- 
shire there  are  rivers  raised  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
above  their  old  level. 

Enormous  sums  have  been  and  are*  now  spent  in 
England  to  improve  the  sewerage  and  to  purify  the 
rivers.  London  alone  has  spent  thirty  millions  of 
dollars.  Other  cities  have  followed  in  their  degree. 
But  all  these  efforts  arc  directed  to  the  escape — not 
to  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  or  waste.  The  truth 
is  that  this  filth  is  riches.  These  horrid  sights  and 
smells  belong  to  the  realm  of  fairy.  We  suffer  from 
them  because  we  are  not  fme-eared  and  fine-nosed 
and  fino-minded  enough.  The  most  ravishing  Prin- 
ces and  the  most  dazzling  Princesses  were  constant- 
ly enchanted  into  monsters.  A child  well  fed  upon 
fain-  lore  will  look  wistfully  upon  eveiy  ill-favored 
cur  he  passes,  secretly  wondering  what  golden-haired 
beauty  is  imprisoned  in  that  vile  form. 

Now  Science  is  the  kindly  magician  who  touches 
our  cj'cs  with  true  vision.  Science  reveals  to  us 
that  this  fetid,  noisome  mass,  which  poisons  the 
air  and  slays  the  people,  is  really  a means  of  en- 
riching the  soil  and  feeding  the  population.  In- 
stead of  suffering  the  waste  to  be  wasted  Science 
shows  us  how  it  may  be  used.  A Western  farmer 
upon  a rich  prairie  soil  thought  he  was  very  fortu- 
nate because  a stream  ran  through  bis  ground,  over 
which  he  built  his  barn,  and  into  which  he  threw 
all  his  manure.  The  shrewd  fellow  was  throwing 
gold  into  the  river.  The  English  town  of  Croydon 
was  forbidden  to  throw  its  manure  into  the  river. 
So  it  utilized  it ; and  the  land  that  was  leased  bo- 
lore  the  sewage  was  put  upon  it  for  two  pounds  an 


acre  is  now  leased  for  four,  and  the  farmers  who  use 
the  sewage  cut  four  crops  of  grass  every  year.  What 
Croydon  has  dono  New  York  can  do.  As  the  Post 
truly  says . “A  city  like  New  York  might,  if  its 
affairs  were  wisely  managed,  make  a handsome 
annual  income  from  the  sewage  and  the  sweepings 
of  the  streets,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  enrich 
the  surrounding  country.’' 

We  are  about  to  have  a system  of  thorough  drain* 
age.  Shall  we  not  also  make  the  drainage  pay  for 
the  trouble  it  gives  us  ? 


The  Roman  Emperor  who  made  his  horse  a con- 
sul is  outdone  by  the  French  Count  whose  horse 
has  won>the  Derby  race  in  England.  The  excite- 
ment in  both  countries  seems  to  have  been  inde- 
scribable, and  incredible  to  any  but  a horse-racing 
nation.  The  biographies  of  the  illustrious  Count 
and  of  his  horse  were  published  in  all  the  papers. 
He  (the  Count,  bien  entendu)  dined  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  At  the  great  races  in  Paris  at  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Algiers,  divided  the  applause  of 
the  enthusiastic  Frenchmen  with  Gladiateur , the 
illustrious  horse.  The  Emperor  took  the  hand  of 
the  illustrious  Count  and  said,  “You  have  render- 
ed the  country  a service. ’*  The  Gladiateur  galop 
is  already  published  in  PariB.  The  mouchotr , or 
Gladiator  pocket-handkerchief,  representing  the  il- 
lustrious horse  in  his  triumphant  run,  is  also  for 
sale ; 4 and  one  can  conceive,”  says  a correspondent 
in  Paris,  44  that  for  the  moment  Napoleon  has  his 
kingdom  all  the  firmer  for  that  horse.” 

The  poets  are  not  behind.  Some  spiteful  Brit- 
on, who  can  not  conceal  his  chagrin  in  his  sarcasm, 
writes  in  JleWs  Life  this  song: 

THE  GALLIC  COCK: 

▲ rUEXCn  POEM  OF  VICTORY  —WATERLOO  WirED  OCT. 

Cockadoodledo,  Jean! 

11a!  mon  Bull  clieri 
Cicl ! je  ne  moque  pas  mal 
Des  Anglais  sans  esprit 
Vanquished  on  your  proper  ground, 

N’est-ce  pas,  mon  chou  ? 

Cockadoodledo,  Jean, 

Cockadoodledo! 

Que  je  sols  content,  Jean ! 

Heureux  dans  cette  chance, 

Vive  le  Gladiateur,  Jean, 

Vivo  toujoure  La  France  1 
Knfin  she  avenge  herself, 

Co  fiacre  Vaterloo! 

Cockadoodledo,  Jean, 

Cockadoodledo! 

It  must  be  doubly  exasperating  to  the  genuine 
John  Bull,  who  holds  with  the  same  unswerving 
faith  to  the  British  Constitution,  the  British  Church, 
and  the  British  turf,  to  see  and  hear  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  the  lively  Frenchmen  driving  about — not 
in  manly  trotting- wagon 8,  but  in  miserable  effem- 
inate wicker  pony-phaetons,  and  sparkling  with  de- 
light over  the  national  horee-victorv.  To  be  beat- 
en at  the  Derby  by  a horse  bred  among  people  who 
point  their  toes  outward  when  they  ride  must  be  os 
severe  and  searching  a discipline  as  Britannia  has 
over  encountered. 

However,  she  can  console  herself  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  she  has  taught  the  world  the  noble  art  of 
horse-racing.  That  some  pupil  may  sometime  sur- 
pass her  is  nothing.  Doubtless  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
rode  better  than  Pagliano,  the  famous  equestrian 
of  that  day  at  Vienna.  Yet  it  wa3  Pagliano  who 
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taught  him.  44  And  he  was  such  a poet  in  the  art,'1 
says  Sir  Philip,  41  that  if  I had  not  been  a man  he 
would  have  persuaded  me  to  be  a horse.”  So  as 
Britannia  surveys  the  Count  Lagrange,  and  contem- 
plates his  breeding  establishment  at  Dangu,  his  no- 
ble residence,  his  six  hundred  acres  of  fertile  land 
of  picturesque  exposure,  shielded  from  the  north 
winds  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and,  without 
wincing,  beholds  his  five  stallions,  his  forty  brood 
mares,  his  thirty-six  yearlings,  and  thirty  foals  of 
the  present  year,  in  addition  to  about  sixty  horses 
in  training  at  Royal-Lieu,  near  Compifcgne,  and  at 
Newmarket,  let  her  remember  that  even  the  tri- 
umph of  Gladiateur  is,  in  some  sort,  her  own,  thAt 
he  wajs  remotely  ancestored  in  Britain,  and  that 
'Any  Grimshaw,  a true  Briton,  rode  him  to  vic- 
tor}'. 


But  while  in  the  amicable  tournament  of  the 
turf  France  is  the  victor  over  England,  there  is  a 
spectacle  in  preparation  of  the  combined  French 
and  English  iron-clad  fleets.  The  English  iron- 
clads are  to  make  a friendly  cruise  along  the  coasts 
of  France ; the  French  along  the  English ; and  then 
in  some  bay  of  peaceful  English  water  the  ships  are 
to  unite  in  aquatic  evolutions  for  the  delight  of  En- 
gland and  France,  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and — 
says  a foolish  rumor— to  show  the  United  States  an 
enormous  rod  in  pickle  for  bad  boys. 

It  will  be  a very  pretty  sight,  but  it  will  have  no 
such  moral  as  is  suggested.  The  combined  iron- 
clad fleets  of  England  and  France  will  fine  ma- 
rine spectacle,  but  it  will  not  frighten%ie  United 
States.  Why  should  it?  What  have  they  to  be 
frightened  about?  They  are  the  least  belligerent 
and  the  least  to  be  bullied  of  any  of  the  great  na- 
tions— 4 'the  most  formidable  and  the  least  to  be 
feared,”  as  Mr.  Beecher  said. 

Every  sensible  man  understands  the  amity  which 
now  exists  between  England  and  France.  It  is  a 
valuable  alliance  for  the  tranquillity  of  Enropc,  but 
it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  it  has  any  influence  upon 
tins  side  of  the  Atlantic.  No  honest  American 
wishes  to  see  it  broken  or  believes  that  it  easily 
will  be.  England  and  France  combined  would  not 
seriously  wish  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  certainly  the  United  States  would  not  fear  the 
contest. 

But  why  can  not  the  fleets  meet  and  mingle  with- 
out such  insinuations?  Every  great  nation  in  the 
world  is  at  this  moment  under  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  but  they  are 
very  stringent.  In  every  such  nation  the  internal 
questions  are  much  moro  pressing  and  formidable 
than  the  external,  and  with  every  year  the  policy 
that  in  the  dark  ages  was  practicable  of  uniting  do- 
mestic parties  against  a foreign  foe  becomes  more 
and  more  impossible.  The  devices  that  delude  ig- 
norance are  not  sufficient  for  intelligence. 

Let  the  fleets  sail,  then,  and  enjoy  themselves  all 
they  can.  Let  Jean  Crapeau  do  his  best.  And  let 
honest  John  Bull  and  his  wife  and  family  repair  to 
the  shores  of  Albion  and  behold  and  rejoice.  We 
too  will  look  on  with  interest  aud  pleasure,  and 
willingly  show  them  both  how  to  build  better  ships. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  day  is 
one  which  in  itself  is  very  private  and  very  unim- 
portant except  to  two  very  private  persons,  and 
that  is  the  recent  marriage,  in  London,  of  Baron 
Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  and  his  cousin  Miss  Eve- 
lina. The  Rothschilds  are,  historically,  the  de- 
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scendants  and  representatives  of  Isaac  of  York  and 
of  Shylock — not  that  they  are  in  the  least  to  be 
personally  compared  with  those  representative  cre- 
ations of  fiction,  nor  that  the  mild  bridegroom  of 
to-day  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  mortgages  upon 
the  breasts  of  his  customers.  What  we  mean  is 
only  that  their  present  position  in  the  civilized 
world  shows  the  different  consideration  accorded  to 
the  Hebrew  banker  in  the  Europe  of  the  nineteenth 
century  compared  with  that  'which  the  same  per- 
sonage enjoyed  five  and  six  centuries  ago. 

The  fond  reader  of  Ivanhoe  has  not  forgotten 
how  the  proud  nobility  of  England  wrenched  the 
teeth  from  Isaac's  jaws,  to  persuade  him  to  reveal 
where  his  money-bags  were  hidden,  and  how  the 
hapless  banker  was  more  willing  to  surrender  his 
teeth  than  his  treasure.  The  vaults  of  York  Castle 
were  his  home  when  he  was  not  cowering  in  his  ob- 
scure house.  He  belonged  to  a race  utterly  con- 
temned and  outraged — to  a people  who  had  no  rights 
which  Christians  were  bound  to  respect.  44  A Jew 
dog”  was  the  gracious  epithet  by  which  he  was 
known.  And,  indeed,  the  tragedy  in  the  case  of 
Shylock  was  something  that  the  wise  young  judge 
did  not  suspect  nor  regard.  It  wns  not  his  thirsting 
for  the  heart’s-blood  of  a Christian.  It  was  that 
Christians  had  fostered  that  thirst.  Shakespeare, 
who  wrote  for  all  time,  because  he  understood  man, 
and  disregarded  the  accidents  of  time  and  custom 
and  country,  pleaded  for  all  oppression  every  where 
and  always  in  that  fiery  burst  of  the  lonely  old  man : 
44  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  of  half  a 
million ; laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains, 
scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled 
my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies ; and  what's  his 
reason  ? I am  a Jew.  Hath  not  a Jew  eyes  ? hath 
not  a Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affec- 
tions, passions  ? fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with 
the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by 
the  same  winter  and  summer  as  a Christian  is?  If 
you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ? If  you  tickle  us,  do 
we  not  laugh  ? If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ? 
And  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ? If  wo 
are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in 
that.  If  a Jew  wrong  a Christian,  what  is  his  hu- 
mility? Revenge.  If  a Christian  wrong  a Jew, 
what  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  exam- 
ple ? Why,  revenge.  The  villainy  you  teach  mo 
I will  execute ; and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I will  bet- 
ter the  instruction.” 

So  spoke  Shylock  and  Isaac  of  York,  and  so  they 
acted.  Christians  had  44  a natural  antipathy”  for 
them.  But  Shylock  no  longer  crouches  on  the  Ri- 
alto, Isaac  no  longer  dwells  in  the  vaults  of  York 
Castle.  The  nobility  of  England  no  longer  tears 
his  teeth  out  for  amusement  or  to  use  as  keys.  But 
the  second  daughter  of  Baron  Lionel,  head  of  the 
London  house,  is  to  marry  the  second  son  of  Baron 
Anselm,  head  of  the  Vienna  house  of  “the  world- 
renowned  firm.”  The  mansion  of  the  bride’s  father 
in  Hyde  Park,  which  in  the  splendor  and  richness 
of  its  internal  arrangements  has  few  equals  in  En- 
gland—so  says  the  Court  chronicler — was  specially 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  Let  us  see  in  what  man- 
ner Isaac  adorns  his  house  for  Rebecca's  bridal. 
44  Great  banks  of  flowers  and  rare  plants  were 
grouped  in  exquisite  masses  between  the  marble 
columns  of  the  grand  staircase,  and  all  the  niches 
and  balustrades  were  filled  writh  flowers  till  the  air 
was  heavy  with  their  perfume.  The  gallery  in 
which  the  banquet  was  served  presented  a really 
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splendid  aspect.  The  walls  between  the  mirrors 
were  draped  with  white  lace,  and  over  these  light 
traceried  hangings  were  wreaths  of  roses,  making 
the  colors  of  the  bridemaids  — pink  and  white. 
Groups  of  orange  blossom,  lilies,  and  other  em- 
blematic flowers  suited  to  the  occasion,  were  inter- 
spersed, while  along  the  length  of  the  saloon  wrere 
ranged  the  tables.  The  master-pieces  of  Sfcvres, 
Dresden,  and  Worcester  were  skillfully  combined 
with  racing  cups,  great  tankards,  6pergnes,  and 
costly  centre-pieces,  both  of  gold  and  silver.” 

The  state  of  the  guests  is  not  unfitted  to  this  mag- 
nificence. The  list  does  not  indeed  include  the 
names  of  Brian  Bois  de  Guilbert,  and  the  u noble” 
society  of  Ivanhoe  ; but  here  are  the  Austrian  Em- 
bassador and  his  Countess,  the  French  Embassador, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  the  Duchess  of  St.  Al- 
bans, followed  by  a splendid  throng  of  the  Mar- 
quises, Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Lords,  with  their 
Marchionesses,  Countesses,  Viscountesses,  and  La- 
dies: the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons;  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England;  Right  Honorables  and 
Honorables,  who  wait  upon  the  many  Barons  and 
Baronesses  de  Rothschild  who  compose  the  family 
present.  To  this  noble  and  brilliant  company,  to 
which  alone  are  wanting  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  descends  the  bride  from  her  apartments,  clad 
in  white  lace,  and  attended  by  fourteen  bridemaids, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  the  daughter  of  a Duchess, 
Lady  Diana  Beauclerk.  At  the  door  of  the  ball- 
room the  mother  completely  envelops  her  daughter 
in  a veil  of  marvelous  lace,  which  reaches  the  floor. 
Then  entering  the  room  she  is  led  to  the  bride- 
groom, who  stands  under  a canopy  of  velvet  and 
gold,  to  which  he  has  been  conducted  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ilnntly.  The  guests  of  Hebrew  faith  put 
«n  their  hats.  The  chief  Rabbi  exhorts.  Th6  mar- 
riage contract  is  read;  the  prayers  proceed:  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  drink  of  a cup  of  wine  and 
w ater : the  Baron  Ferdinand  places  the  ring  upon 
bis  cousins  finger,  saying  slowly  in  Hebrew,  “Bc- 
liold,  thou  art  betrothed  unto  mo  with  this  ring  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  Moses  and  Israel.”  Then 
they  drink  a glass  of  wine  between  them,  and  the 
empty  glass,  being  placed  upon  the  floor,  is  crushed 
by  the  foot  of  the  bridegroom ; the  resplendent 
company  crying  aloud  at  the  same  moment  that 
they  wish  the  marriage  may  be  as  happy  and  the 
liride  and  bridegroom  as  irrevocably  united  as  the 
pieces  of  glass  are  forever  sundered. 

The  l*anquet  and  the  ball  follow.  The  Right 
Honorable  Mr.  Disraeli,  some  time  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  proposes  the  health  of  the  happy 
pair.  The  toast  is  received  with  all  the  honors, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  leads  off 
and  times  the  cheers.  The  same  dignitary  toasts 
the  bridemaids.  The  guests  eat  and  drink  and 
survey  the  bridal  gifts.  They  are  necklaces  and 
tiaras  of  diamonds  and  emeralds  and  other  precious 
6tones,  and  are  presented  by  Dukes,  and  Duchesses, 
and  Earls,  and  Countesses.  Then  follows  the  ball, 
at  which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  “all  the  leading  members  of  the  aristocracy 
and  fashion”  are  present. 

So  the  common  humanity  of  Shylock  with  the 
haughtiest  aristocracy  in  the  world  is  established. 
So  Isaac  of  York  is  avenged.  So  the  “natural  an- 
tipathy” of  race  disappears.  So  the  bridal  of  a 
pretty  Jewess  has  a moral  for  us  all. 


It  was  qaid  last  year  that  the  noted  Alexander 
Dumas  was  coming  to  this  country.  But  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  did  what  several  famous  foreign  au- 
thors have  done  with  great  success— he  delivered 
lectures.  At  first,  indeed,  they  were  called  dull, 
and  the  lecturer  was  ridiculed.  “Poor  Dumas,” 
said  one,  “he  raises  our  smiles.  In  the  theatres, 
in  other  public  places,  and  in  society,  he  is  forward, 
easy  to  impudence,  and  not  without  something  like 
swagger.  He  has  taken  to  lecturing  to  procure 
money.  He  bounces  to  his  chair,  swallows  glass 
after  glass  of  sugared  water,  before  he  can  float  up 
his  voice  to  an  audible  pitch:  then  he  buries  his 
nose  in  his  manuscript,  and,  without  raising  his 
head  once,  reads,  reads,  reads,  as  if  the  happiest 
moment  of  his  life  would  be  that  in  which  "the 
end’  was  reached.  And  what  do  you  think  is  the 
subject  of  his  lecture  ? The  history  of  France  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Can’t  you  see  us  shaking 
with  laughter?” 

Another  says,  more  mildly,  “ He  is  at  present  in 
Belgium  delivering  lectures  on  Cfesar  and  Napoleon, 
if  the  placards  are  to  be  believed ; but,  in  fact,  his 
lecture  is  devoted  to  Caesar,  Jules  Gerard,  lion- 
shooting, swimming,  and  the  Kalmucks.  lie  has 
an  enormous  manuscript  with  him,  from  which  he 
never  once  looks  up  the  whole  time  of  the  lecture, 
so  frightened  is  he  by  that  hydra— the  public.” 

A third  says,  in  quite  another  vein,  showing  how 
impossible  it  is  to  trust  to  any  individual  statement 
for  the  simple  fact,  every  individual  mind  being  a 
colored  gl^  from  which  the  colorless  truth  takes  a 
hue.  “ Lwt  winter  he  obtained  permission  to  de- 
liver lectures,  and  these  were  attended  w ith  such  a 
stupendous  success  as  to  quite  turn  bis  head.  Ho 
has  given  himself  np  entirely  to  tills  new  method 
of  entertaining  the  public ; and  after  exercising  the 
charms  of  his  voice  and  style  on  the  classes  who 
pay  two  dollars  and  four  dollars  for  a seat,  he  has 
passed  entirely  into  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  and 
either  reads  before  the  poor  for  charitable  objects 
or  at  most  for  a franc  a head.  Like  all  great  artists 
be  is  intoxicated  by  the  boisterous  acclamation  of 
the  masses,  and  finds,  in  their  noisy  but  genuine 
demonstrations  of  love,  the  excitement  which  a 
mail  of  his  prodigious  activity  of  mind  and  ardent 
temperament  requires.  Last  month  alone  M.  Du- 
mas contributed  by  bis  readings  six  thousand  dol- 
lars to  charitable  objects — a contribution  of  which 
any  poor  man— as  he  is — may  well  be  proud.  The 
other  evening,  however,  he  let  slip  a word  of  refer- 
ence to  Victor  Hugo  and  to  his  state  of  exile,  and 
for  this  the  right  to  lecture  has  been  withdrawn 
from  him — it  is  hoped  only  temporarily.  He  told 
the  minister,  it  is  said,  that,  if  he  did  not  give  him 
back  his  right  to  lecture,  he  would  leave  France  and 
go  to  America.” 

If  Dumas  be  wise  he  will  not  hastily  leave  a coun- 
try where  by  his  readings  he  can  raise  six  thousand 
dollars  in  a month  for  the  poor.  He  belongs  to 
France.  In  the  setting  of  any  other  country  or 
society  ho  would  be  lost.  Roman  candles  and 
rockets  with  golden  spray  are  truly  beautiful  in  the 
dark,  but  a wise  rocket  does  not  go  up  by  day- 
light. 

— 

Oxe  pleasant  spring  morning  of  this  year  the 
pretty  Empress  of  France  went  to  the  house  of  Rosa 
Bonheur  carrying  the  decoration  of  a chevajier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  which  she  gave  to  the  artist. 
The  French  people  and  all  kind  hearts  every  where 
applaud  the  graceful  act,  and  henceforth  the  French 
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sentries  must  present  arms  to  Mademoiselle  Rosa. 
The  Emperor  was  away  in  Algeria  when  this  prac- 
tical illustration  of  woman’s  sovereignty  in  empire 
and  in  art  was  offered  to  the  world.  But  it  was 
much  more  agreeable  to  him  than  the  conduct  of 
cousin  Napoleon,  who  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  ex- 
press opinions.  Louis  instantly  reminded  him  of 
the  Napoleonic  tradition  that  only  the  head  of  the 
house  should  have  opinions. 

Whether  French  41  Conservatism”  is  afraid  that 
all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  society  and  bulwarks 
of  civilization  are  being  swept  away  because  Miss 
Rosa  is  made  a chevalier,  is  not  yet  reported.  It 
seems  sensible  and  natural  enough  that  a woman 
4 who  can  paint  so  well  as  to  add  lustre  to  her  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  create  a fame  for  herself  should  be 
told  in  the  most  honorable  way  that  her  country  is 
grateful.  Or  would  it  be  a finer  thing  to  say  to 
her,  “ Dear  young  laejy,  don’t  fly  out  of  your  sphere. 
Nature  designed  you  to  attend  the  cradle  and  to  sit 
in  the  nursery.  Don’t  thwart  nature  by  painting 
beautiful  pictures.  Can  you  cook  a beef-steak? 
that  is  the  question.  Can  you  make  light  bread? 
Then  ave  virgol  and  don’t  unsex  yourself!” 

Since  King  Francis  of  France  stooped  in  Titian’s 
studio  and  raised  the  pallet  which  the  painter  had 
dropped,  there  is  no  prettier  incident  of  the  kind 
than  the  Empress  Eugenie  decorating  Rosa  Bonheur 
with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


(EMtar's  Drnnrtr. 

THEY  tell  a good  story  of  a Priest,  the  Devil, 
and  the  Virgin,  in  one  of  the  old  Chronicles 
of  the  Church  in  Austria.  A young  friar  was  fa-* 
mous  in  his  order  as  a painter,  and  his  forte  was 
in  pictures  of  the  Devil  and  the  Virgin.  The  first 
he  made  surpassingly  ugly,  and  the  other  serenely 
beautiful.  The  devil  determined  to  punish  him, 
and  assuming  the  form  of  a lovely  maiden  visited 
him  in  his  cell.  He  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  she  consented  to  fly  away  with  him  if  he 
would  give  her  the  plate  and  jewels  in  the  convent 
treasury.  He  consented,  and  took  with  him  the 
sacred  articles.  As  they  were  scudding  along  the 
cloister  the  demon  lady  cried  out  ‘‘Thieves!”  and 
vanished.  The  monks  rushed  out,  and  caught  their 
brother  running  away  with  the  booty.  They  tied 
him  to  a pillar  and  wrent  back  to  bed,  deferring  his 
punishment  till  morning.  Now  the  devil  returned 
in  his  own  form,  and  made  merry  over  his  misfor- 
tune, advising  him  to  pray  for  help  to  the  beauty 
he  loved  to  paint.  The  poor  friar  took  the  hint ; 
called  on  the  Virgin.  She  came  in  all  her  radiant 
charms,  loosened  his  cords,  and  bade  the  friar  bind 
the  devil  in  his  place.  Then  she  put  the  stolen 
treasure  back  in  its  place.  The  next  morning  the 
friar  appeared  in  his  place  at  prayers,  the  devil  was 
found  at  kis  post , and  the  treasure  all  right.  The 
devil  was  soundly  flogged;  and  the  painter  friar,  a 
wiser  nnd  better  man,  followed  no  more  after  hand- 
some young  women,  but  stuck  to  his  beads  and  his 
brush ; and  painted  awful  devils,  because  he  had 
seen  one ; and  beautiful  virgins,  for  he  had  seen  the 
queen. 


Rev.  Dr.  Mathews,  in  his  book  of  “ Recollec- 
tions,” tells  a story  of  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Bishop 
Moore.  At  a dinner-party  Mr.  Morris,  who  was 
about  to  sail  for  Europe,  said  to  the  Bishop, 

“ My  reverend  friend,  I have  just  made  my  wOl, 


and  I have  bequeathed  to  you  my  whole  stock  of 
impudence.” 

Bishop  Moore  replied,  “ Sir,  you  are  not  only 
very  kind,  but  very  generous;  you  have  left  to  me 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  your  estate.” 

Mrs.  Moore,  the  good  bishop’s  wife,  immediately 
added:  “My  dear,  you  have  come  into  possession 
of  your  inheritance  remarkably  soon!” 


In  the  village  of  K , West  Virginia,  lives 

an  old  man,  known  as  Uncle  Paul,  noted  for  his 
eccentricities  and  fondness  of  Natural  History. 
Quite  a crowd  had  collected  at  the  Post-office  wait- 
ing anxiously  for  the  war  news.  Uncle  Paul  en- 
tertained the  crowd  by  telling  the  old  cat  story — 
how  they  fought  till  nothing  was  left  of  them  but 
the  tips  of  their  tails,  etc.  A rough-looking  speci- 
men of  humanity  from  the  country  seemed  to  drink 
in  every  word  the  old  man  said  about  the  cats ; and 
then,  to  be  even,  remarked,  “ Why,  Uncle  Paul, 
that’s  a pretty  good  cat  story,  but  it  is  nothing  to 
what  I saw  yesterday.  I was  coming  down  the 
mountain,  and  saw  near  a little  brook  a water- 
snake  trying  to  swallow  a toad.”  “ All  right ; no- 
thing strange  about  that,”  replied  Uncle  Paul. 
“Just  read  Ncderal  History,  and  it  will  tell  you 
water-snakes  live  on  toads.”  “Yes,  maybe  it  will,” 
says  the  countryman;  “but  you  see  the  snake, 
when  I first  saw  it,  had  the  toad’s  hind-leg  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  toad  squirmed  around  until  he  got 
the  snake’s  tail  in  his  mouth ; and  in  less  than  a 
minute  they  swallowed  each  other,  and  you  couldn’t 
see  a sign  of  either  of  them !’*  All  enjoyed  the  yam 
but  Uncle  Paul,  who  left  for  home,  saying  it  was  a 
lie,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  Nateral  History 
like  it. 

Among  the  smart  things  which  you  give  us  from 
the  “ three-year-olds,”  I think  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
must  have  a place. 

Master  Willie  had  lately  heard  and  seen  much 
of  the  “ Waterfalls1'  with  which  the  young  ladies 
nowadays  adorn  the  backs  of  their  heads.  His  at- 
tention w'as  fully  awake  on  the  subject.  One  muddy 
dav  he  saw  on  the  road  a horse  whose  careful  groom 
had  braided  and  knotted  up  his  switch-tail.  Willie 
cried,  “Oh!  papa,  papa!  see  that  horse!  He’s 
got  a waterfall  to  his  tail !” 


“ Let  me  look  at  some  collars,”  said  a gaunt, 
rough-looking  fellow,  addressing  the  proprietor  of 
a country  store  not  a hundred  miles  from  Montreal. 
“With  pleasure,  Sir,”  was  the  response;  and  the 
stock  of  collars  was  shown  to  the  customer,  who 
fumbled  them  over,  and  then,  with  a gesture  of 
contempt,  turned  away  with  the  remark  that  they 
were  not  the  kind  he  wanted.  “ What  kind  do  you 
want?”  queried  the  shop-keeper.  “ We  have  most 
every  kind.”  “Well,  it’s  secesh  collars;  them’s 
the  style  for  me!”  “Walk  right  this  way — wo 
have  that  kind  too,”  was  the  response,  as  the  sl^>- 
keeper  unrolled  about  eight  feet  of  hempen  c<ml, 
and,  quickly  twisting  it  into  a loop,  held  it  up  be- 
fore the  astonished  gaze  of  the  “ secesher.”  He  had 
no  more  to  say,  but  quietly  took  his  departure. 


R S is  a prominent  member  of  the  ortho- 

dox church,  and  as  he  is  a fine-looking  personage, 
the  desire  of  being  seen  and  heard  in  the  “confer- 
ence meetings”  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  we 
are  often  edified  by  his  peculiar  views  and  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture.  On  one  occasion  the  chap- 
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ter  containing  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  was 

read  for  the  evening  lesson.  Brother  S , as 

usual,  rose  to  free  his  mind . 44  My  brethren,”  said 
he,  “this  parable  presents  to  us  a subject  of  solemn 
consideration,  not  only  to  the  brethren,  but  also  to 
the  sisters,  for  wo  are  here  told  that  Jive  of  them 
were  males , and  Jive  were  females  /”  The  contor- 
tions of  countenance  which  many  were  obliged  to 
make,  in  attempting  to  suppress  an  “audible  smile,” 
so  disconcerted  him  that  he  shortened  his  remarks, 
to  the  relief  of  his  hearers.  But  he  hasn’t  heard 
the  last  of  the  4‘  five  male  and  five  female  virgins.” 


Quite  a number  of  the  guerrillas  and  bushwhack- 
ers who  have  infested  the  district  of  Central  Mis- 
souri for  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  lately 
surrendered,  and  by  the  orders  of  the  General  com- 
manding the  Department  have  been  released  upon 
taking  the  amnesty  oath,  and  provided  with  trans- 
portation to  their  homes. 

One  of  them  applied  to  the  clerk  of  a boat  with 
his  order  for  transportation,  and  found  that  he  could 
only  be  supplied  with  deck  passage.  Upon  which 
he  returned  to  the  Provost  Marshal,  and  coolly  re- 
quested that  officer  to  change  the  order  so  that  he 
could  be  furnished  cabin  passage.  The  Provost 
Marshal  asked  what  rank  he  had  held.  44  Oh!” 
said  he, 44  IVe  only  been  a private ; but  Pve  always 
been  a high-minded  man,  and  now  I don’t  like  to 
go  down  there  and  associate  with  them  low  deck 
hands !” 


Joe  Fitts  was  a well-to-do  farmer,  and  a shrewd, 
observing  man.  His  family  were  brought  up  to 
care  little  for  show,  and  to  live  within  their  means , 
and  when  his  eldest  and  favorite  son  got  married, 
old  Joe  gave  him  some  advice.  “Now,  John,” said 
he,  squinting  one  eye  and  looking  with  the  other 
sharp  at  his  happy  boy,  44  look  out ; be  prudent ; be 
diligent ; don’t  make  such  a fool  of  yourself  as  your 
chum  Charles,  who  commenced  his  married  life  as 
though  he  was  as  rich  as  Creosote , but  how  long  did 
he  stand  it  ? Why  he  went  to  the  dogs  in  less  than 
two  years.  It  will  do  for  some  of  these  rich  old 
milliners  to  live  so!”  John  took  the  old  man’s  ad- 
vice, and  is  now  the  richest  man  in  this  region. 

A man  went  to  the  dead-house  to  ask  for  the  body 
of  a missing  re1ativ%— in  fact,  an  uncle  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  money.  4 • Has  my  uncle  come  here  ?” 
he  inquired,  as  if  speaking  of  a morning  call. 
“Many  uncles,”  replied  the  official.  44  But  mine 
is  a large  uncle,  fat,  well-dressed,  and  must  have 
4 arrived’  within  three  days.”  44  Impossible  to  sav,” 
replies  functionary.  4*  What  would  you  ? So  many 
drop  in  upon  us!  Had  your  uncle  any  peculiarity 
by  which  his  body  could  be  recognized  after  death  ?” 
44 Perfectly,”  replies  nephew;  “you  would  know 
him  at  once — he  was  stone  deaf!” 


Ju err  were  few  abler  lawyers  in  the  State  of 
Ilmois  during  the  past  quarter  of  a century  than 
the  late  J udge  Purple,  of  Peoria.  Ho  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  important  law  books;  and  by  his 
entire  devotion  to  his  profession  had  attained  a mer- 
ited celebrity  both  as  an  advocate  and  a jurist. 

Some  years  since  Judge  P.,  when  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  met  with  a gentleman  from  Boston, 
who,  upon  learning  that  the  Judge  was  from  Illinois, 
made  particular  inquiry  os  to  the  success  of  a young 
sprig  of  the  law,  by  the  name  of  B— , who  had 
emigrated  “West”  some  five  years  before.  44 He 


is  doing  well,”  promptly  replied  the  Judge.  “He 
is , well,  I am  glad  to  hear  it — glad  to  hear  it,  in- 
deed,” continued  his  friend.  “ You  think  he  has  a 
good  practice,  do  you,  Judge  ?"  “ Don’t  know  any 

thing  about  his  practice,”  replied  Purple ; 44  but  he 
is  doing  well— succeeding  finely.”  44  Making  mon- 
ey, then,  is  he?”  persisted  Boston.  44 1 tell  you  I 
don’t  know  any  thing  about  his  business,”  said  Pur- 
ple. 44  Well,”  said  the  Boston  man,  “you  seem  to 
think  B- — is  doing  well,  and  yet  you  know  no- 
thing about  his  practice  or  business;  what  do  you 
mean?”  44 1 mean  just  this,”  said  Purple,  “that 
any  man  who  practices  law  in  Illinois  five  years 
and  keeps  out  of  the  penitentiary  is  doing  well, 
whether  he  has  much  practice  or  not !”  • 


Miss  M , a young  heiress  of  considerable  per- 

sonal attractions,  chanced  to  be  seated,  at  a dinner- 
party. with  a young  man  remarkable  in  the  fashion- 
ablo  circles  for  his  wit,  who  had  long  made  one  in 
the  train  of  her  admirers.  The  conversation  turn- 
ing on  the  uncertainty  of  life — 4 I mean  to  insure 
mine,”  said  the  young  lady,  archly,  44  in  the  Hope” 
(Insurance  Company).  “In  the  hope  of  whatf” 
said  the  admirer.  44  A single  life  is  not  worth  in- 
suring; I propose  that  we  should  insure  our  lives 
together,  and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I should 
prefer  the  Alliance .” 

My  little  nephew,  five  years  old,  became  greedy 
for  money,  at  his  early  age,  and  in  order  to  add  to 
his  treasury  of  pennies  he  would  not  hesitate  to  ask 
every  visitor  to  give  him  a penny.  His  mother 
endeavored  to  put  an  injunction  upon  his  proceed- 
ings, and  told  him  that  a severe  whipping  would 
be  the  penalty  if  he  should  ever  ask  another  visitor 
for  money.  This  was  a sad  state  of  affairs,  and  it 
worried  him  greatly  to  know  how  to  retain  his  rev- 
enue. Shortly  after  he  received  his  commands  a 
visitor  called.  Josie  looked  very  wishfully  for  a 
long  time  at  his  ma  and  her  guest.  At  last  a bright 
idea  struck  him,  and  out  came  this  question : 44  Do 
you  know  any  one  who  would  lend  me  a penny  and 
not  ask  for  it  again  ?”  The  penny  was  gained  and 
the  penalty  not  enforced. 


From  New  Orleans  these  two  stories  come: 

Going  to  Mobile  lately,  I had  a berth  in  the  same 
state-room  with  a lieutenant,  who,  as  the  lake  was 
pretty  rough,  was  sea-sick  most  of  the  time.  He 
was  nevertheless  very  funny,  and  kept  me  in  won- 
derful spirits  all  the  way  out.  As  it  grew  late  we 
went  to  bed,  and  the  lieutenant,  supposing  I was 
asleep,  began  to  call  over  all  the  grades  of  rank  in 
the  army  as  we  rode  up  and  down  on  the  wavea, 
and  in  such  a manner  that  I concluded  he  was  giv- 
ing each  wave  rank  according  to  its  height.  Sev- 
eral times  ho  went  os  high  as  brigadier-general, 
and  as  low  as  sergeant-major.  Presently  we  went 
up  on  a tremendous  wave,  and  he  exclaimed,  In  an 
excited  tone,  “ Lieutenant-general !”  and  as  we 
went  down  into  the  44  briny  depths”  he  drew  a long 
breath,  and  said,  very  softly,  44  Eighth  corporal!” 

In  the  Rampart  and  Dauphine  Street  cars,  one 
day  lately,  there  entered  a very  tall,  well-dressed, 
but  rather  intoxicated  gentleman,  who,  as  the  car 
M as  full  of  ladies,  had  to  stand  up.  He  scorned  to 
hold  on  to  the  straps,  but  assumed  the  position  of  a 
soldier,  and  looked  solemnly  to  the  front.  As  we 
neared  a street-crossing  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the 
driver  made  preparations  to  stop.  Our  gent,  after 
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an  instant  s reflection,  leaned  forward  toward  the  sciousof  it,  politely  reminded  him  that  “ one  of  his 
mole,  and  of  course  when  the  car  stopped  he  con-  horse’s  shoes  had  come  off.”  “Thank  you,  mad- 
tinned,  and  was  precipitated  on  his  hands  and  knees  am,”  replied  Linley.  “Will  you  then  have  the 
on  the  bottom  of  the  car,  in  front  of  a well-dressed  goodness  to  put  it  on  for  me?” 
lady,  who  attempted  to  assist  him  to  his  feet.  Dis-  


daining  assistance,  he  resumed  his  erect  position, 
and  bowing  very  low  to  the  lady,  said,  “You’ll 
please  excuse  me,  madam;  ah — I — forgot  which 
way  to  lean.”  Eveiy  body  enjoyed  that. 

A returned  soldier  says:  I am  one  of  those 
who  have  lived  to  tell  of  three  years*  service  in  the 
Union  army,  and  attribute  my  being  alive  to  tell 
the  story  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  cheering  influ- 
ences of  an  occasional  Drawer  which  was  opened  in 
camp.  I have  many  tender  and  sad,  many  joyous 
and  glorious,  and  some  humorous  memories  of  the 
service.  I feel  my  indebtedness  to  the  Drawer 
keenly,  and  would  like  to  repay  it,  in  a measure ; 
but  alas 1 the  best  things  have  already  found  their 
way  into  Harper. 

We  had  a gay  and  dashing  Lieutenant  B , 

who  was  slightly  “set  back”  in  Albany.  He  ac- 
companied the  veteran  portion  of  his  regiment  home 
to  Albany  in  the  winter  of  ’63-'G4,  on  recruiting 

service,  and  reported  to  Major  T , at  Albany. 

As  his  home  was  New  York  he  was  ordered  by  the 
Major  to  report  to  General  Dix.  In  course  of  time 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Albany, 
preparatory  to  a return  to  the  field ; and  Lieutenant 
B— - — , among  others,  presented  himself  before  Ma- 
jor T with  a “long  nine”  in  his  mouth,  and 

emitting  volumes  of  smoke.  The  Mqjor  received 
him  very  blandly. 

“ Well,  Lieutenant,  did  you  report  to  General 
Dix?” 

“Certainly,  Sir.” 

“ Did  you  see  the  General  ?” 

“Several  times.** 

“Did  you  talk  with  him ?” 

“Oh,  certainly;  had  a long  talk  with  him.” 

“Well,  Lieutenant,  did  you  stand  and  puff  to- 
bacco-smoke in  his  face  ?*’ 

The  Lieutenant  and  his  cigar  were  extinguished. 

The  Rev.  George  Harvest,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  private  tutor  at  one  time  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  old 
Duchess  and  accompany  her  party  to  the  play.  He 
used  to  travel  with  a night-cap  in  his  pocket,  and 
having  occasion  for  a handkerchief  at  the  theatre, 
made  use  of  his  cap  for  that  purpose.  In  one  of  his 
reveries,  however,  it  fell  from  the  side-box  where 
he  was  sitting  into  the  pit,  when  a wag  picked  it 
up,  hoisted  it  upon  the  end  of  a cane,  that  it  might 
be  claimed  by  its  rightful  owner.  Judge  of  the 
consternation  of  a largo  party  of  ladies  of  rank  and 
fashion  when  the  Rev.  George  II.  rose  in  the  midst 
of  them  and  claimed  the  night-cap  (which  was  some- 
what greasy  from  use)  by  the  initials  G.  H.,  which 
were  legibly  marked  on  it.  The  cap  was  restored 
to  him  amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Duchess  and  the  rest  of  the  party. 

OztA8  Linley,  Sheridan’s  brother-in-law,  was  a 
master-piece  of  eccentricity,  and  subject  to  pterpet- 
ual  fits  of  abstraction.  He  was  on  horseback  one 
morning,  setting  out  for  his  curacy,  a few  miles’ 
distance  from  Norwich.  His  horse  threw  off  one 
of  its  shoes.  A lady,  who  observed  the  accident, 
thought  it  might  impede  his  journey,  and  seeing 
that  he  himself  was  jogging  on  as  if  quite  uncon- 
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Louis  XIV.  once  sent  for  a barber  to  shave  him. 
Taking  his  sword  out  of  its  sheath  he  laid  it  beside 
him,  at  the  same  time  telling  the  barber  that  if  he 
cut  him  he  would  lose  his  head.  The  barber  shaved 
him,  and  fortunately  made  not  a single  scratch. 

“ Tis  well  for  you  that  you  did  not  cut,**  said 
Louis,  when  the  barber  had  finished,  “or  I would 
certainly  have  cut  off  your  head.*’ 

“No,  you  would  not,*’  replied  the  barber,  “for  I 
would  have  drawn  the  razor  across  your  throat  the 
instant  after  I had  cut  you.” 

Little  Harry,  a bright  three-year-old,  a regu- 
lar wide-awake,  made  up  of  fun  and  comicalities, 
occasionally  astonishes  his  friends.  A few  even- 
ings ago,  when  the  stars  were  exceedingly  brilliant 
and  sparkling,  like  so  many  diamonds,  Harry's  mo- 
ther took  him  in  her  arms  and  walked  to  the  door. 
While  there  she  called  his  attention  to  the  stars, 
and  endeavored  to  impress  upon  his  childish  mind 
a simple  lesson  respecting  them.  Harry  listened 
attentively,  gazed  long  and  earnestly,  then  sudden- 
ly exclaimed,  “Mamma,  I see  the  stars— where’s 
the  stripes  ?” 

I see  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  an  incident  re- 
lated to  show  how  lazy  a man  may  be  and  live . 
bat  here  is  one  to  beat  it,  told  b&one  of  the  crowd 
that  to-day  sat  listening  to  the  Chinny  things”  of 
the  Drawer  in  our  camp: 

In , Wisconsin,  when  the  Committee  were 

relieving  many  families  whose  Support  was  among 
the  brave  and  absent,  it  was  noticed  one  Mr.  Mann 
took  for  his  support  the  “rations”  of  his  brother’s 
wife,  being  too  lazy  to  work  for  his  own  support. 
Accordingly  it  was  decreed  that  all  men  in  the  vil- 
lage who  could  not  support  themselves  should  be 
buried  alive.  Of  course  Mann  was  an  early  victim 
of  said  decree.  While  upon  his  coffin,  in  an  old 
cart,  upon  his  way  to  the  burial-ground,  a friend 
stops  the  cart  to  tell  him  he  has  brought  him  corn 
enough  to  support  him  for  some  time.  Mann  rose 
up  and  asked, 

“ Is  the  corn  shelled  ?” 

“No,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Drive  on,”  said  he ; and  they  drove  on. 

My  nepbpw  Joe  is  a buster,  aged  ten.  The  other 
Sunday  his  mother  was  making  him  go  over  his 
Sunday-school  lesson  before  school  — the  subject 
being  Moses  and  the  burning  bush.  In  reply  to  the 
question,  “ What  did  Moses  say  when  he  saw  it?” 

Joe  answered,  “I  don’t  know.”  “Why,  it’s  very 
simple,”  said  his  mother.  “ What  would  you  have 
said  if  you  had  seen  it?”  “Me!”  exclaimed  the 
youngster,  his  eyes  growing  big  with  excitement — 
“me!  why  I’d  have  said,  ‘ Jerusalem  crickets! 
what’s  that?’”  

In  General  Alf  Solly’s  Northwest  Indian  expedi- 
tion of  *64,  to  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  with  one  of 
the  Minnesota  regiments,  was  a surgeon  enjoying 
the  euphoneous  appellation  applied  by  the  Irishman 
to  the  potato,  known  in  the  army  from  Vicksburg 
to  Pembina  as  a humorist  and  wag — always  perpe- 
trating some  pun  or  practical  joke  on*  his  mess- 
mates, and  administering  pungent  advice  with  his 
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pills  to  the  men  at  sick-call,  who  had  grown  fat  by 
much  laughing  at  the  sells  perpetrated  on  others, 
although  never  relishing  one  overmuch  when  turned 
on  himself.  On  the  return  inarch,  after  the  expe- 
dition w as  away  from  the  proximity  of  the  Indians, 
the  General  allowed  the  officers  and  men  to  enjoy 
themselves  by  killing  buffalo,  as  they  were  plenty 
along  the  line  of  march.  The  doctor  was  in  the 
habit  of  riding  on  the  flanks  of  the  column,  and 
amusing  himself  in  that  w ay.  He  had  bagged  eight, 
and  had  had  many  jokes  about  taking  his  44  horns” 
from  a “buffalo’s  horn*,”  and  was  after  his  ninth, 
one  fine  morning,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant, 

, in  full  view  of  the  army.  An  old  bull  had  been 
brought  to  bay  by  the  balls  from  some  soldiers’ 
carbines.  Pills  rode  close  alongside  to  give  him  his 
death- wound  in  a vulnerable  spot.  But  the  fellow, 
knowing  his  murderous  intent,  wheeled  suddenly, 
and  dashing  at  his  horse,  with  head  down  and  tail 
erect,  caused  Rosinante  to  make  a quick  side-move- 
ment, leaving  his  rider  “ hors  du  combat”  on  the 
ground.  This  was  good  enough  for  his  imperial 
highness  of  the  shaggy  mane,  who  proceeded  to 
administer  buffalo  - horn  potations  without  mercy 
to  his  prostrate  foe,  and  would  have  finished  his 
career  but  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  men 
close  by,  W'ho  drove  the  monster  from  his  fallen  prey, 
and  brought  him  to  earth  with  their  carbines.  The 
General,  seeing  the  discomfiture  of  his  valiant  Nim- 
Tod,  sent  an  ambulance  and  brought  him  in,  having 
two  ribs  stove  and  several  holes  punctured  through 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh — not  dangerous,  but  sore. 
This  was  too  good  for  those  who  had  felt  his  sharp 
thrusts : and  though  he  was  bruised  and  lame,  plied 
him  with  buffalo-horn  toasts  and  treats  on  every  oc- 
casion. It  is  needless  to  add  that  Pills  lost  flesh 
from  that  time  until  the  expedition  was  disband- 
ed at  the  Mississippi,  and  threatened  ipecacuanha 
vengeance  on  all  who  asked  him  if  he  would  take 
a “horn.” 

1 

This  comes  from  Idaho,  Colorado  Territory  • 

On  the  way  to  Pike’s  Peak,  in  the  fall  of  1858, 
notwithstanding  the  hardships  of  the  plains,  we 
had  some  fun.  Among  our  party  was  one  Ramsy, 
a tall,  simple,  good-natured  fellow.  He  figured  in 
a song  composed  on  the  way : 

“ Then  there’s  Itamsy  with  his  carbine, 

And  I know  he  is  no  sardine. 

For  he’s  from  the  town  of  Harmlne, 

In  the  old  Missouri  State.” 

Ramsy  said  a good  thing  and  did  not  know  it 
When  we  started  from  Kansas  City  evejy  man  was 
well  supplied  with  pipes — meerschaum,  brier-root, 
Powhatan,  etc.  Alas ! they  soon  disappeared  on 
the  long,  weary  road,  lost  or  broken.  We  felt  like 
that  poor  fellow  “Off  the  blue  Canaries  ” The  first 
day  we  met  the  Indians  (a  band  of  the  Arapahoes — 
friendly  Indians)  the  “pipe  of  peace”  was  freely 
passed.  Ramsy,  off  on  a hunt,  was  ignorant  of  the 
friendly  pipe.  Some  one  in  the  camp  at  night  pro- 
posed to  smoke  the  4*  pipe  of  peace.”  Says  Ramsy : 
4*  I'd  like  to  know  how  we  are  a-going  to  smoke  a 
pipe  a-piece  when  we  hain’t  got  a pipe  a-piece,  nor 
nary  one  left.” 


A Philadelphia  correspondent  reports  an  amus- 
ing lingual  mistake ^nade  by  a little  four-year-old 
in  the  family  of  a friend.  The  house  was  humming 
with  the  news,  just  then  received,  of  the  evacuation 
of  Richmond,  when  away  ran  Eddy  up  stairs  to  con- 
vey to  grandma  the  glad  tidings,  whatever  they 


were.  “Ob,  danma,”  he  exclaimed,  in  great  as- 
sumed gleefulness,  “Richmon’  is  vaccinated  /” 

Another  juvenile  patriot  had  been  taken  out  by 
his  mother  to  see  the  display  of  flags  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  surrender  of  Lee’s  army,  and  on  coming 
to  one  house  undistinguished  by  any  insignia  of  the 
general  joy  the  little  fellow  inquired  the  probable 
cause  of  the  omission,  when  mamma  charitably 
suggested  that  some  one  of  the  inmates  might  lie 
ill,  or  even  dead.  44  Well,”  said  little  patriotism, 
emphatically,  “ i/  there’s  somebody  dead  there,  why 
don’t  they  fling  out  their  crape , then  ?” 


A short  time  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
prominent  politician  from  Pennsylvania  called  upon 
him,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  a remark 
was  made  at  which  the  President  said,  “That  re- 
minds me  of  a little  stoiy.  But,”  continued  he, 
41  don’t  tell  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  when  you 
return  that  Lincoln  said  that  reminded  him  of  a 
story.  People  all  say  that;  and  yet  if  they  had 
ridden  this  rough  old  war-horse  over  the  corduroy 
roads  as  1 have  done  during  the  past  four  years 
they  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  mount  a 
pony  occasionally,  and  amble  around  the  door-yard 
to  amuse  the  children.”  Very  like  him,  natural 
and  pleasant. 


Jusrr  before  the  election  in  November,  1864, 
Judge  B—  took  the  stump,  and  one  time  he  was 
asked  to  address  a large  county  mass  meeting  in 
M -.  The  committee  had  made  great  prepara- 

tions, and  among  other  things  had  erected  a plat- 
form about  five  feet  high,  and  just  large  enough  to 
seat  the  speakers,  and  had  made  a sort  of  roof  to 
keep  the  sun  off,  which  made  the  structure  rather 
top-heavy ; but  they  thought  that  it  would  do,  as 
they  only  wanted  to  use  it  one  day.  The  Judge, 
who  is  a very  portly  man,  got  up  to  address  the 
assemblage,  and  made  a splendid  speech,  until,  at 
the  close,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
said,  “Our  platform  shall  never  fall;  yes,  gentle- 
men, I repeat  it;  our  platform  shall  never  fall;” 
and  as  he  said  this  he  brought  his  foot  down  with 
great  force,  which  was  too  much  for  the  top-heavy 
structure;  it  swayed  one  side  for  a moment  and 
then  collapsed,  burying  speakers  and  all  in  one 
confused  heap. 


Irishmen  are  great  fellows  to  make  baigains. 
They  are  never  satisfied  with  the  price  first  asked 
for  an  article,  and  would  consider  themselves  badly 
cheated  if  they  did  not  make  an  attempt,  at  least, 
to  beat  down.  Just  before  the  store  was  closed,  a 
few  nights  ago,  one  of  them,  who  Beemed  to  be  on 
pretty  good  terms  with  himself,  walked  in,  and 
after  looking  at  the  show-case  a few  moments  said, 
pointing  to  a revolver,  “ Now  what  is  the  very  laste 
figure  you  will  take  for  that  pistol?  Name  yer 
very  laste.”  In  general  I make  it  a rule  to  put  the 
prices  up  a dollar  or  tw'o  to  allow  for  bargaining 
with  such  chaps ; but  in  this’ case,  as  be  seemed  to 
be  a straightforward  kind  of  a specimen,  I named 
the  very  best  retail  price,  wffiich  was  eleven  dollars. 
He  stood  for  a moment,  as  if  doubting  whether  to 
take  it  (for  it  was  really  cheap),  or  to  indulge  in 
his  natural  propensity,  and  then  said,  4*  I’ll  give 
yees  nine.”  To  which  I,  being  a little  provoked, 
replied,  that  I thought  he  had  asked  in  the  first 
place  for  the  lowest  price.  44  Thrue,  but  I didn’t 
know  but  what  yees  might  take  a little  less.”  This 
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was  too  much,  and  I laughed  in  his  face  at  the 
14  bull/*  upon  which  he  turned  about  and  left  in 
high  dudgeon,  taking  with  him  a profit  of  about 
seventy-five  cents,  which  I would  have  made  bad 
he  taken  up  my  offer. 

Little  Frankie,  six  years  old,  is  fond  of  ani- 
mals. In  his  city  home  he  has  a cat  and  dog,  and 
when  the  cat  had  kittens,  discovered,  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  cats,  as  well  as  womankind,  feed  their 
infants  in  the  true  mammalic  method.  Frankie 
went  to  an  uncle’s  in  the  country  and  received  a 
present  of  a sitting  hen,  and  when  at  last  a brood 
of  tiny  chicks  around  her  crowded  his  joy  was  full. 
But  what  was  proper  food  to  furnish  them  he  did 
not  know.  He  runs  into  the  house  and  cries, 41  Ob, 
aunty aunty ! what  shall  I give  my  little  teenty 
chickies  to  eat?  They  won’t  eat  corn.”  His  aunt 
replied:  ‘ Never  mind.  Frankie;  the  old  hen  will 
feed  them ; she  knows  bow.”  An  idea  strikes 
Frankie,  and  out  he  runs  again  to  inspect  the  hen. 
Not  satisfied  with  what  he  discovers,  in  he  runs 
again  to  bis  aunt,  and,  catching  hold  of  her  dress, 
draws  her  ear  down  close,  and  in  an  agitated  whis- 
per says,  4 Why,  aunty,  the  old  hen  can't  feed 
them ; the  little  chickies  can't  suck ; there's  no 
place  for  them.” 

Jim  j is  one  of  those  jovial,  dry  sort  of  jok- 

ers who  can  raise  a laugh  at  almost  any  time  by 
his  dry  humor.  We  were  relating  an  instance  that 
came  under  our  notice  of  a man  who  had  died — or 
at  least  was  declared  dead  by  bis  physician — was 
clothed  in  his  shroud,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
hours  returned  to  life.  Every  one  in  the  room  ut- 
tered some  exclamation  of  horror,  which  was  soon 
turned  into  merriment  by  Jim  asking  why  we  did 
not  arrest  the  man  for  false  pretense. 

We  have  a three-year-old  at  our  house.  She 
often  succeeds  in  taking  the  house  down  with  her 
old-fashioned  remarks.  Her  mother  had  been 
teaching  her  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  with  such  good 
success  that  she  was  able  to  repeat  it  w ithout  any 
prompting.  A few  evenings  since,  while  repeat- 
ing it.  she  seemingly  forgot  a portion,  and  during 
a momentary  pause  was  urged  to  proceed.  She  ex- 
claimed, 14  Hold  on  a minute,  mamma,  until  I get 
the  right  tune." 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war  we  resided  at 
M . a small  town  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylva- 

nia. The  news  of  one  of  the  Missouri  battles  in 
which  General  Lyon  was  conspicuous  was  being 
read  and  discussed  at  our  bouse,  and  among  the 
most  attentive  listeners  was  Mrs.  S— , whose 
husband  was  a 41  sympathizer.”  She  started  for 
home,  and  on  her  wav  met  an  acquaintance,  into 
whose  ear  she  poured  the  dreadful  news  of  a terri- 
ble fight;  and  “only  think,”  said  she,  “our  men 
had  lions  to  fight  for  them,  and  they  tore  the  rebels 
dreadfully ! Lord  forgive  us  1” 

An  exceedingly  quiet  gentleman,  not  given  to 
many  words  unless  the  occasion  really  demands 
them,  was  some  time  since  crossing  the  Jersey  fer- 
ry among  the  passengers  from  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad  train,  just  arrived.  The  hackmen 
were  around,  as  usual,  and  one  of  these  very  polite 
fellows,  who  go  so  far  as  to  offer  the  use  of  their 
splendid  carriages  and  horses  to  even  strangers, 
came,  in  the  course  of  events,  to  our  quiet  friend, 


with  the  oft-repeated  “ Carriage,  Sir  ?"  No  answer. 
“ Carriage,  Sir?”  Still  no  answer.  “Carriage, 
Sir?  Take  you  to  the  Astor  House,  Metropolitan, 
St  Nicholas,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum^  any  where, 
Sir.”  * 


While  riding  up  Seventh  Street,  in  Washington 
City,  the  other  day,  I was  standing  on  the  platform 
of  the  street-car  with  two  officers,  when  we  passed 
the  Odd-Fellows’  Hall,  in  which  a gentleman,  prob- 
ably a foreigner,  has  a dancing-school.  Some  young 
ladies  were  just  coming  from  said  school  as  we 
passed. 

44  Just  from  dancing-school,"  remarked  one  of 
the  officers. 

4,Yes,"  said  the  other,  “just  from  drill;  not  ex- 
actly from  squad-drill,  hut  from  quadrille.” 


The  story  of  the  Iowa  sheriff  in  the  May  Number 
reminds  me  of  one  I heard  recently  relating  to  a 
newly-elected  sheriff  in  Michigan,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  be  in  attendance  during  a session  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  at , the  past  winter.  After  being 

carefully  instructed  he  opened  the  court  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  in  due  form.  He  was  absent, 
however,  at  adjournment,  which  therefore  took 
place  without  his  official  proclamation.  With  the 
omission  of  so  important  a formality  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  see  how  the  thing  could  he  done. 
The  next  morning  ho  apologized  for  his  absence, 
saying,  he  44  believed  he  had  opened  the  court  all 
right,  hut  negjected  to  shut  it,  and  had  been  might- 
ily troubled  to  think  it  might  have  to  run  all  night.” 


Thinkino  the  following,  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, might  he  acceptable  to  the  Drawer  and 
readers  thereof,  I forward  it,  verbatim  et  literatim , 
as  taken  from  the  records  of  this  county.  Miles 
having  assigned  an  article  of  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  some  laud  to  Peter,  gives  him  a quit 
claim  deed  for  the  same ; and  after  giving  the  de- 
scription of  the  property,  closes  the  deed  with  the 
following: 

“The  said  Peter,  or  hi*  successors,  may  have  and  bold 
the  above-described  premises  forever  and  a day,  and  I 
would  not  if  I conld,  and  I could  not  if  I would,  molest ; 
for  I never  had  nary  claim  to  the  property,  except  an  ar- 
ticle of  agreement  which  I have  heretofore  transferred  to 
the  said  Peter.  (Signed)  Miles." 

44  Never  having  had  a right  of  dower  in  the  within-de- 
scribed premises,  I hereby  cheerfully  and  of  my  own  accord, 
without  fear,  favor,  or  reward,  or  the  hope  of  reward,  ex- 
cept such  as  may  follow  a disinterested  act  in  the  world  to 
come,  release  all  my  right  to  the  aforesaid  Peter. 

(Signed)  “Mas.  Miles.” 

14 1 have  examined  Mrs.  Miles  myself,  and  without  any 
compulsion  on  my  part,  or  any  threatening*,  she  says  lt  is 
all  right.  I am  compelled  to  take  this  acknowledgment 
myself,  because  It  is  twelve  miles  to  a Judge,  over  a bad 
road,  and  she  declares  she  will  not  go  a step. 

(Signed)  u Miles." 

In  the  days  of  John  Quincy  Adams  Mr.  M— 
was  United  States  District  Attorney  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. On  the  change  of  the  Administration  he 
was  immediately  removed,  and  a young  spread- 
eagle  attorney  of  purer  Jackson  faith  was  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  him.  The  first  case  requiring  his 
professional  attention  was  one  of  counterfeiting,  in 
which  tho  proof  was  so  glaring  and  positive  that 
not  a doubt  was  entertained  of  the  prisoner’s  imme- 
diate conviction.  Much  to  the  gratification  of  the 

young  attorney  and  his  political  friends,  Mr.  M 

was  retained  for  the  defense,  thus  offering  a spleiw 
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did  opportunity  for  flooring  the  giant  of  the  bar — a 
fact  already  fixed  in  anticipation,  and  fondly  chuck- 
led over.  The  day  of  trial  came.  The  court-room 
was  crowded  to  excess,  anxious  to  witness  the  con- 
templated discomfiture  of  Mr.  M and  glorious 

triumph  of  his  young  opponent.  The  case  was 
opened,  evidence  most  overwhelming  introduced, 
and  all  the  preliminary  and  concluding  proceedings 
extended  so  far  that  no  back  track  could  be  taken 
or  other  testimony  introduced,  and  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  rested.  All  this  time  appar- 
ently quite  inattentive,  his  opponent  having  fairly 
exhausted  himself,  and  flushed  with  the  anticipated 

speedy  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  Mr.  M arose 

and  asked  to  look  at  one  of  the  bills  alleged  in  the 
indictment  to  be  counterfeit  Several  were  handed 
to  him. 

“Dedham,  Dedham — where  is  Dedham?”  he  in- 
quired. “ I never  heard  of  such  a place  or  such  a 
bank.” 

44  Why,”  replied  the  young  attorney,  “ in  Massa- 
chusetts, some  ten  miles  from  Boston — a fact  so 
well  known  that  I did  not  think  it  important  to  in- 
troduce proof  of  it” 

44  It  may  be  as  you  say,  Sir,  and  there  may  be 
an  incorporated  Dedham  Bank ; but  with  no  proof 
of  the  fact,  I move,  your  Honor,  that  a nolle  pros . 
be  entered  and  the  prisoner  discharged.” 

The  Court  could  do  no  less,  and  old  M was 

not  floored  this  time. 


The  following  conversation,  which  took  place 
between  two  great  friends,  the  doctor  and  paymas- 
ter of  the  United  States  steamer  V , will  prove 

that  two  years  of  Texas  blockade-life  does  not  ut- 
terly destroy  all  love  of  humor : 

Doctor.  “ Why,  how  is  this,  Paymaster,  I paid 
for  five  yards  of  flannel,  and  here  are  only  four  and 
a half?” 

Paymaster.  41  My  dear  fellow  I am  very  sorry, 
but  I can’t  help  it;  you  know  it  won't  do  for  me  to 
be  partial,  and  I must  treat  you  as  I treat  every 
body  else.” 

The  doctor  saw  the  case  in  a new  light  and  was 
satisfied. 


Not  long  since  I was  spending  a short  time  with 
some  friends  at  the  camp  of  the  Forty-second  United 
States  Colored  Infantry,  at  Chattanooga,  when  a 
stalwart  African  of  the  darkest  dye  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  recruiting-office  of  the  regiment, 
and,  after  a few  questions,  was  made  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  nephews.  He  was  shown  his  quarters,  and 
told  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible.  He 
asked  permission  to  leave  camp  a few  moments, 
which  was  granted.  In  a short  time  he  returned, 
bringing  with  him  his  better-half  and  all  his  house- 
hold goods  complete.  On  being  asked  what  she  had 
come  to  the  regiment  for,  he  turned  and  asked, 
41  Didn’t  I list  for  both  on  ua?” 


Some  time  ago  a friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  em- 
ploy6  in  one  of  the  departments  at  Washington, 
showed  me  a copy  of  a letter  which  passed  through 
bis  hands.  The  epistle  was  written  in  Kerry,  Ire- 
land, and  was  directed  to  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  sub- 
scriber stated  that  he  was  a constant  reader  of  the 
newspapers;  had  witnessed  the  present  struggle 
between  North  and  South  with  much  interest ; and 
was  a sincere  sympathizer  with  the  former  in  its  ef- 
fort! to  put  down  the  rebellion*  He  mentioned,  iu 


addition,  that  he  was  willing  to  help  the  Union 
party  by  every  means  in  his  power ; that  he  had 
been  in  the  British  army  for  six  years,  the  Irish 
Constabulary  two  years,  and  bad  also  assisted  the 
Pope  of  Koine  against  Garibaldi  and  the  French. 
If,  therefore,  the  President  saw  fit  to  appoint  him  to 
a vacant  Brigadier-Generalcy,  and  was  willing  to 
pay  ike  price  of  his  passage  across  the  A tlantic , he 
could  command  his  services;  otherwise,  he  would 
still  remain  his  most  obedient.  The  letter  was  reg- 
ularly indorsed,  and  an  answer  returned  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Congress  had  made  no  appropriation  for 
the  14  payment  of  passages  across  the  Atlantic;”  but 
if  the  applicant  chose  to  come  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, he  would  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
finding  a recruiting-office  in  New  York. 


O’Toole  is  a teamster  in  Captain  M‘Korkey's 
celebrated  battery,  which  contributed  so  materially 
to  our  success  at  Antietam — and,  in  fact,  saved  the 
day.  One  day,  during  the  prevailing  season  of 
mud,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bernstein  was  riding  a 
tour  of  inspection,  he  met  the  jovial  teamster  wend- 
ing his  way  toward  the  battery  stables,  with  the 
inevitable  “dhudeen”  in  bis  mouth  and  a large 
shovel  over  his  shoulder. 

44  Where  are  you  going,  my  brave  lad  ?”  said  the 
Colonel,  who  always  has  a kind  word  for  our  gal- 
lant boys. 

44  To  curry  the  ears  of  me  mool,”  responded  the 
teamster,  with  a salute  which  brought  his  shovel  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  Colonel’s  knee. 

The  Colonel,  who  seldom  overlooks  grave  infrac- 
tions of  discipline,  still  has  a quick  appreciation  of 
humor  among  the  men  of  the  command,  and  per- 
ceived at  once  the  germ  of  a joke  in  O’Toole’s  reply. 

44  Why  do  you  groom  only  the  ears  of  your  mule  ?” 
said  the  Colonel. 

44  Shure  thim’s  all  ov  ’im  remains  out  o’  the  mud, 
Sur!” 


Absent  from  home  since  our  dear  little  Clifford 
was  a 4 ‘ wee  thing”  in  swaddling-clothes,  I sent  my 
(vignette)  carte  de  visile . When  my  wife  showed 
it  to  her  she  exclaimed,  44  Why,  inuddie,  papa’s  got 
no  arms  nor  no  legs !” 


A little  three-year-old,  living  in  Binghampton, 
New  York,  whose  father  was  in  Government  serv- 
ice, had  omitted  to  mention  him  for  some  days  in 
her  evening  prayers  for  all  her  friends.  The  mother 
called  her  attention  to  this  fact,  and  asked  if  she 
did  not  intend  to  pray  for  her  father  also.  44  No,” 
answered  little  one — “no;  no  use;  Abe  Lincoln 
will  take  core  of  him.” 

Several  years  ego  a merchant  failed  in  New 
York  city  who  was  noted  for  his  fast  living  and 
easy  conscience  regarding  his  honor,  and  had  settled 
with  his  creditors  by  paying  from  25  to  50  cents  on 
the  dollar.  He  was  met  one  day  by  one  of  his  cred- 
itors with  whom  he  had  settled  a confidential  debt 
on  the  same  terms.  The  creditor  was  a blunt,  plain, 
old-fashioned  man,  living  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city.  He  drove  down  to  Wall  Street  to  collect  divi- 
dends with  an  old  horse,  and  older  harness,  and 
rickety  old  chaise.  He  stopped  in  front  of  a bank, 
and  as  he  was  going  in  he  met  his  former  debtor, 
who  very  quizzically  asked  what  he  gave  for  his 
horse  and  establishment.  He  straightened  up,  and 
said,  44 1 gave  100  cents  on  the  dollar !”  and  passed 
on. 
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At  eve,  cool  shadows  fall 
Across  the  garden  wall, 

And  on  the  clustered  grapes  to  purple  turning, 

And  pearly  vapors  lie 
Along  the  eastern  sky 

Where  the  broad  harvest-moon  is  redly  burning.  m 

Ah,  soon  on  field  and  hill 
The  winds  shall  whistle  chill, 

And  patriarch  swallows  call  their  flocks  together 
To  fly  from  frost  and  snow, 

And  seek  for  lands  where  blow 
The  fairer  blossoms  of  a balmier  weather. 

The  pollen-dusted  bees 
Search  for  the  honey-lees 
That  linger  in  the  last  flowers  of  September, 

While  plaintive  mourning  doves 

Coo  sadly  to  their  loves  i 

Of  the  dead  summer  they  so  well  remember. 

The  cricket  chirps  all  day, 

“ O,  fairest  summer,  stay !”  , 

The  squirrel  eyes  askance  the  chestnuts  browning;  ■ 

The  wild-fowl  fly  afar  » j 

Above  the  foamy  bar  j 

And  hasten  southward  ere  the  skies  are  frowning. 

Now  comes  a fragrant  breeze 
Through  the  dark  cedar-trees 
And  round  about  my  temples  fondly  lingers, 

In  gentle  playfulness 
. Like  to  the  soft  caress 
Bestowed  in  happier  days  by  loving  fingers. 

Yet,  though  a sense  of  grief 
Comes  with  the  falling  leaf, 

And  memory  makes  the  summer  doubly  pleasant, 

In  all  my  autumn  dreams 
A future  summer  gleams 
Passing  the  fairest  glories  of  the  present! 
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A TKlJ'-tfO.  BOD  IE  BLDFF  ASB  THE  DEAD  SEA  OF  THE  WEST 


fcAW&ujaK*  ni# 


AT.  the -town  of  Bodic  I witnessed  one  of  those 
j jumpre;*:sive  Sunday  exhibitions  which  seem 
ito  he  the  popular  mode  of  recreation  in  thiscoun- 
ilghr.  Some  Indians  from  Mono 
Lak*  forenoon  with  a re- 
mit boiler,  which  they  oiTored  for 

price  demanded  was, 
WTtdpiW*  that  amount  of  timdy  cash  did 
hhf  vnthin  the  tesprirees  of  tbo  multi- 
tude. the  upon . eonwUitiiim,  Agreed  to 

take  three,  which  waa  hmdiy  mitde  op  hy  some 
^mtorpriiihg  roeml>ennuf  the  comma  nitj-v  Tim 
uauM  m<*te  of  diggi % h hdfc  to  <he  gramid,  &$ 
a fdr?i?fc^t!\yo  fof  rite  tfrdger*  deemed  nh- 
nccc^aty,  owing  to  the.  fonnhUide  proportions 
taind  fo^jC'ioas  temper  t£f  die  fth«fok?,  oh  hand  4 
ahd ji:wa^  dettided  that  should  be  « pitched 

batrfe  in  the  open  valley'/  Alt  who  had  %>gf 
hivit^d  t»?  hnng  ihem  IdtvMrd  and  «nlor 
jthe  ring  gfauV.  .Irt  *>bnui  sen  minutes  fhere> 
«yet*  about  hrdf  a dozen  d<%*  brought  to  vh^ 
Afmtoh,  and  tha  Imtrdd  opened  emuh/asiy  on 
J both  aules.  The  hadgdf ' iefet' 

nos,  . 1/mic  experience  hi  the  noble- an.  of  *<df- 
defense  had  taoghi  bun  ikfilth  the  use;  of  his 
natural  weapons.  He  lay  dose  down  to  tbe 
gmititd,  fthttenmg  Jdmself  m the  rattlesnake 
thunm*  hfe  head  prior  to  the  fatal  dart.  With 
a keen  and  wary  ey?  he  watched  the  doers, 
First  a large,  Jih/hvoWd,  ydlow  OUr  was  let 
loose  pf Km  him.  The  bidder  never  moyed  til) 
the  momh  of  hid  enemy  was  within  an  inch  of 
hixiaih  whenv  with  a motion  afr quick  ns  light- 
ning, lie  had  him  hr  the  nodcr-bp,  and  a defee 
smiggfe  ensmd.  llie  dog  howled,  the  badger 
held  on,  the  dsst  ffow  tip  from  the  dry  earth, 
over  find  aver  tho  comfmtents  rollcif ; the  trp ec* • 
tutor*  ntewvded  1%  feoghlhg*  :$huu  tm&  dapping 


*$$$$  ?iis  liftsh  r i&U. 
the  Ciwjjor  of  « imiMenfe? ; 3J  k*t  him  ?n  Pl 

4.  hhatiib  of  f tdcftfr  fjtarbj 
back!  tk&rtlrHl  Trf  tfceaher  dog* 

«»rg? 

j\  viciotta^lnoking  black  drlgf  part*  wolf,  was 
next.  fee  loose.  The  badger  had  me&mime  crept 
dose  bp  i<*  a bank  earthy  against  which  he 
fortified  In*  mty , Tim  wtdflsh  c«t;  surveyed  the 
iirpspy)£t^  ^mvited  rim  badger  bt  the  dis 
mfoKrof  ft  few  feek  peered  into  his  eyas,  and 
quiptly  wdk^d  \\ way.  The  crowd  drove  him 
f^ftck.  ".Fight ♦ you  dunicd  coyote  i”  shouted: 
hi.i  ma^erv  catcfilng  him  by  the  back  of  the 


nvrk  and  dragging  him  cio*o  up  to  ?br  badger 
j^tw  'Wdf£  lo<>kpd  *8  if  htfd  rather 

not  ■ but  tlK*?«*  -,v:is{  no  help  tor  H,  With  hoir 
e^iet  and  u e oidsh  t^Hew  ^avagdy  at.  the 
^iietnyr  jumping  tba  to  one  fide  end  then  the 
miier,  back  ami  at  tiim  again  : shupptng,  hark- 
ing, snarling,  and  howling  . but  10  no  purpose. 
The  hmlgur  seemed  ro  l»e  nil  head  v there  \mi 
ntri  a vui«erabl«  point  nlKmt  him  that  did  nd 
show  a heftd  and  n feharfi  of  teeth  the  mo- 
ment it. was  UKSHTIed  Pdfin^  «bj6?  nf  l It e dogV 

gy rations  Mr.  BndgCf  got  him  by  the  hiad  leg 
nml  then  there  wns  ft  very  pn 'tty  scene  of  howl- 
ing tuid  fanning.  Wolf lfew.'ftll  over  the  ground  : 
bmiger  held  m x dn^k  'zbfrhfy  ''j$i.i)ri(>faf  ;y^Ufr; 
OHtlis,  and  clapping  of  fmnds  were  *dm  nn rural 
eons^uen^iif tbri  achievement  Badgcr-stock 
nut  up  tiftf  jvt  ran,  .;•.  dog^o>ck  wu/>  rwpitiW 
ddclinin^v  * /v  -•' - : 
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“ Tell  you  what,  gents,”  cried  the  Committee 
on  the  Badger,  “ we’ll  fight  him  agin  all  six  of 
yer  dogs  for  ten  dollars !” 

“No,  no!”  shouted  every  body;  “give  him 
a fair  show;  his  mouth’s  full  of  dust;  ’tain’t 
fair — six  to  one.” 

“Then  come  on  with  yer  hull-terrier!”  cried 
the  Committee,  exultingly ; “here’s  the  boy  for 
him!” 

Bull  was  let  loose — a white,  clean-made  little 
fellow,  with  massive  jaws,  thin  flanks,  and  a 
sharp,  hard  tail,  that  stood  out  from  his  body 
like  a spike.  There  was  neither  growl  nor  bark 
about  him ; it  was  all  serious  work,  in  which  he 
evidently  delighted ; and  he  went  at  it  with  a 
will — straight,  quick,  fierce,  like  a well-trained 
bruiser  who  meant  blood.  He  had  been  accus- 
tomed, as  was  evident  from  the  many  scars  on 
his  head  and  face,  to  enemies  of  his  own  spe- 
cies. He  could  get  hold  of  a fellow-dog,  how- 
ever large,  and  throttle  him.  Getting  hold  of 
a badger  was  quite  another  thing.  Both  ani- 
mals were  nearly  of  the  same  size.  The  dog 
perhaps  had  the  advantage  in  muscular  strength ; 
but  the  badger  was  the  quicker  with  his  head 
and  teeth.  The  moment  Bull’s  mouth  was  with- 
in reach  the  badger  had  him  by  the  under  jaw, 
fast  and  firm  as  a vice.  Now  commenced  the 
grand  tussle — teeth  against  teeth,  neck  against 
neck.  Thick  dust  covered  the  combatants;  to 
and  fro,  over  and  over,  they  rolled,  in  their  scarce 
visible  struggle ; the  crowd  pressing  close  in ; 
not  a word  spoken ; for  this  was  a genuine  fight 
at  last — earnest  and  thrilling — a fight  to  the 
death.  Sunday  as  it  was,  I could  not  but  push 
in  closer  and  look  on.  I was  getting  profound- 
ly interested  in  the  fate  of  the  badger.  In  fact, 
I don’t  know  but  I might  have  made  a bet  had 
any  body  bantered  me  at  the  moment.  I would 
have  bet  on  either  side,  no  matter  which,  as 
many  a man  does  who  gets  excited  and  has  no 
definite  opinion  on  the  subject  at  issus. 

“ Stand  tyick ! give  him  a chance !”  shouted 
some  of  the  men  in  front. 

“Take  him  to  water!  he’s  choking  with 
dust!”  cried  others;  and  I must  say  a pang  of 
regret  shot  through  me  at  what  I supposed  to 
be  the  fate  of  my  badger  friend. 

But  it  was  not  the  badger  that  suffered  most. 
The  dog  was  dragged  out,  his  mouth  full  of  hair 
and  dust,  gasping  for  breath.  I looked  again 
when  the  dust  cleared  away.  , Bleeding  and 
tom,  but  dauntless  as  ever,  with  the  same  fixed 
and  wary  eye,  the  badger  awaited  the  next  as- 
sault. 

“Too  bad!  too  bad!”  remonstrated  several 
voices.  “That’s  murder  in  the  first  degree!” 
Sympathy  seemed  to  lean  toward  the  side  of  the 
poor  animal  which  was  making  so  gallant  a 
struggle  for  life.  “Kill  him!  kill  him  with  a 
dub!” 

“No  ye  don’t,  gents!”  shouted  the  exultant 
Committee,  who  had  paid  their  three  dollars  for 
a Sunday  forenoon’s  sport.  “We’ll  fight  him 
against  all  the  dogs  first ; if  he  don’t  whip  ’em 
then  you  can  kill  him.” 


Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  six  dogs,  large 
and  small,  were  next  let  loose,  and  for  over  an 
hour  they  fought  that  poor  badger  without  doing 
him  any  material  damage.  While  some  attack- 
ed him  in  front,  others  picked  him  up  behind, 
gave  him  a shake,  and  then  dropped  him.  He 
seemed  to  possess  more  lives  than  a cat.  He 
bit  back  a dozen  bites  for  every  one  he  received ; 
and  at  every  respite  faced  his  enemies  with 
that  peculiar  fixed  and  indomitable  eye  which 
had  at  first  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  al- 
most human  in  its  expression,  and  seemed  to 
say,  “Shame!  shame!  Cruel  as  you  are  you 
can  not  make  me  quail : I die  game  to  the  last!” 

Some  such  thought  must  have  entered  the 
heads  of  the  by-standers,  two  or  three  of  whom 
now  rushed  in  with  clubs  and  attempted  to  bat- 
ter his  brains  out.  Even  then  he  fought  fierce- 
ly, biting  at  the  clubs,  and  in  his  dying  throes 
glaring  with  undaunted  eyes  at  his  assailants. 
I am  free  to  confess  that  I turned  away  with  a 
strong  emotion  of  pity.  The  fight  had  lasted 
two  hours.  When  I next  looked  back  and  saw 
the  crowd  move  away,  dragging  after  them  the 
dead  body  of  the  badger,  I could  not  but  feci 
that  there  was  something  about  the  whole  busi- 
ness very  much  like  murder. 

My  friend  the  Judge  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Aurora  from  this  point.  I was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  a very  pleasant  and  intelligent 
young  man,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Bodie 
Bunker,  who  kindly  volunteered  to  procure 
horses  and  accompany  me  on  my  proposed  ex- 
pedition to  Mono  Lake.  The  horses  were  rang- 
ing in  the  hills,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
finding  them.  In  due  time  we  were  mounted 
and  on  our  way. 

The  road  crosses  a hill  back  of  Bodie,  and 
thence  down  through  a cafton  into  Cotton-wood 
Valley.  For  a distance  of  some  five  or  six  miles 
the  country  is  rolling  and  barren.  Rocks  and 
sage-brush,  with  desolate  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, are  the  principal  features.  During  the 
trip  my  companion  entertained  me  with  many 
interesting  reminiscences  of  his  experience  in 
the  country,  his  adventures  as  a police-officer 
during  the  Vigilance  Committee  excitement  at 
Aurora,  his  mining  speculations,  and  many  oth- 
er matters  which  to  me  possessed  all  the  charms 
of  romance.  From  him  also  I obtained  the  par- 
ticulars of  a very  singular  and  tragical  occur- 
rence which  had  taken  place  about  two  months 
previously  on  the  road  to  the  Big  Meadows,  not 
far  from  where  we  were  traveling.  I had  heard 
of  this  on  my  first  arrival  at  Aurora,  and  had  seen 
some  account  of  it  in  the  newspapers.  Subse- 
quently I crossed  the  cafton  in  which  the  dis- 
aster occurred,  and  made  a sketch  of  it. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  July  two  men, 
with  their  wives  and  three  children,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  parties,  started  from  Aurora  in  a 
small  wagon  for  the  Big  Meadows.  The  dis- 
tance is  twenty-eight  miles.  When  about  half- 
way, as  they  were  passing  through  a rocky  cafton, 
unsuspicious  of  danger,  they  observed  some  signs 
of  rain,  but  thought  it  would  be  nothing  more 
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were  in  the  sky,  but  the  ^ 

weather  was  warm  ami 
pleasant.  The  attention  . • 
of  the  whole  parly  u .r- 
fi xed  ii pon  the  black  cloud . 

Suddenly  it  changed  its 

form,  and  disappeared  al- 

most  like  magic.  A[>-  >:;#>;,/• 

parently  the  attraction  of  <■  | ■ • , j 

the  earth  had  scattered  it 

or  absorbed  its  contents. 

This  was  doubtless  the 
same  cloud  which  had 
burst  and  swept  all  before 
it  in  the  Rocky  Canon. 

The  time  and  direction 
corresponded  precisely  ’ ' 

with  the  tragic  event  ^ ; 

above  recorded. 

The  only  other  instance  .g 

known  to  me  of  the  burst- 
ing  of  a water  cloud  with 
such  disastrous  conse- 
quences occnrred  about 
four  years  ago  in  the  San 
Franrisquite  canon  be- 
tween  Los  Angeles  and  A gHH 

Fort  Tejon.  I have  fre-  ( 
qacntly  passed  through 
this  cafion,  and  can  read-  < 

ily  conceive  how  disas-  J4  * 
trous  a sudden  flood  would  / 

be  any  where  between  the  f * 

points  of  entrance  and 
exit  It  is  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  through,  anil 
closely  bounded  on  each  " s 

side  by  precipitous  hills 
and  mountains.  Within  this  distance  the  road 
crosses  a small  stream  that  courses  through 
it  eighty-seven  times.  In  this  Cafion  a family 
belonging  to  Los  Angeles,  who  were  on  their 
way  home  from  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
were  overtaken  by  a heavy  rain-clond,  which 
burst  close  behind  them.  The  man  jumped 
out  of  his  wagon  and  strove  to  urge  his  animals 
up  a steep  bank ; but  the  flood  came  upon  them 
suddenly  that  the  wagon  was  swept  away, 
dragging  with  it  the  animals.  The  women  and 
children  were  all  drowned. 

I have  been  told  of  similar  instances  of  wa- 
ter-spouts, or,  more  properly,  the  bursting  of 
rain-clouds,  in  the  cations  of  the  Colorado,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Arizona.  Owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  fact  that  few  fieoplo  travel  through  the 


mountainous  parts  of  that  country  in  wagons, 
they  have  not  often  been  attended  by  nny  loss 
of  iife,  though  Governor  Goodwin,  of  Arizona* 
recently  gave  mo  an  account  of  an  entire  min- 
ing camp  that  was  swept  away.  Two  lives  were 
lost  and  much  property  damaged. 

Proceeding  some  fourteen  miles  on  onr  jour- 
ney we  turned  the  point  of  a hill  overlooking 
the  lake.  It  seemed  to  lie  just  at  our  feet  Wo 
had  to  travel  twelve  miles  farther  before  we 
reached  Lawrence's  Ranch. 

Down  in  the  cafion  on  the  right  of  the  road 
we  passed  some  placer  diggings,  which  attract- 
ed considerable  attention  two  years  ago.  White 
labor  could  not  make  it  pay,  and  the  usual  herd 
of  Chinese  jackals  had  crowded  in  and  taken 
possession  of  the  abandoned  huts  and  sluices. 
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They  seemed  to  be  doing  well,  if  one  might 
judge  by  their  noisy  jargon  and  barbarous  ges- 
ticulations. 

A few  miles  beyond  we  passed  the  town  of 
Mono,  consisting  at  present  of  three  or  four 
shanties,  one  of  which  only  was  inhabited. 

A ride  of  twenty-five  miles  over  the  rough 
mountain  trails  gave  me  such  an  appetite  as  I 
had  not  experienced  for  many  months.  The 
atmosphere  is  wonderfully  clear  and  bracing  in 
these  elevated  ranges.  An  ecstatic  glow  of 
health  pervades  the  system ; the  sight  becomes 
keen ; the  blood  flows  freely  through  the  veins ; 
the  digestion  is  perfect;  and  the  world-worn 
traveler  feels  something  of  that  elasticity  aud 
freshness  with  which  he  set  forth  in  early  life  to 
put  a girdle  round  about  the  earth.  I was  well 
disposed  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, the  owner  of  the  ranch  at  which  we  pro- 
posed stopping  for  the  night.  It  was  a pleas- 
ant, home-looking  place,  with  hay-stacks,  wag- 
ons, and  lowing  cattle  about  the  farm-yard; 
and  the  honest  watch-dog  bayed  a deep-mouthed 
welcome  as  we  rode  up  to  the  house.  The  wor- 
thy settler  came  out  on  the  grassy  slope  in  front 
and  greeted  us  with  the  hearty  cordiality  of  a 
frontiersman. 

4 4 Get  down,  gentlemen ; get  down  and  come 
in.  We  haven't  much  in  this  wild  country,  but 
what  we  have  is  at  your  service.” 

It  was  a pleasant  surprise,  when  I was  intro- 
duced to  him,  to  find  that  we  were  old  fellow- 
travelers. 

44  Bless  my  soul  !'*  he  exclaimed,  grasping  my 
hand  with  the  grip  of  a vice;  “is«it  possible 
you  have  arrived  here  at  last  ? I have  been  ex- 
pecting you  for  over  two  years.  I knew  you’d 
visit  Mono  Lake  some  time  or  other.  Why, 
my  dear  fellow,  we  are  old  friends!  I have 
traveled  with  you  all  over  the  world — in  print.” 

And  here  let  me  say,  in  all  humility,  that 
some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  have 
been  derived  from  just  such  meetings  as  this  in 
the  wild  regions  bordering  on  the  Facific.  To 
find  myself  known  where  it  was  least  to  be  ex- 
pected ; to  receive  a cordial  greeting  as  a friend 
where  I could  only  hope  for  the  ordinary  civil- 
ity due  to  a stranger ; to  feel  that  a few  trifles 
of  travel  cast  adrift  upon  the  world  in  the  pages 
of  a magazine,  without  a thought  of  their  fate 
beyond  the  current  month,  had  inspired,  far 
away  from  the  haunts  of  civilization,  a friendly 
personal  interest  in  the  writer — these,  I Bay,  af- 
fected me  with  no  ordinary  emotions  of  pleas- 
ure ; for  they  proved  in  some  degree  that  my 
wanderings  in  lonely  countries  had  not  altogeth- 
er isolated  me  from  the  great  brotherhood  of 
man. 

The  house  was  a snug  frame  shanty,  contain- 
ing three  or  four  rooms,  roughly  but  comforta- 
bly furnished,  and  decorated  with  some  curious 
specimens  of  colored  engravings,  which  evinced 
at  least  a leaning  toward  the  Fine  Arts.  Beds 
were  plenty — deep,  full  feather  beds,  in  which 
the  sleeper  was  luxuriously  buried  for  the  night. 
I found  that  feathers  were  a staple  product  here. 


In  truth,  I had  a dream,  after  my  burial  in  the 
deepest  of  these  beds,  that  nature  had  gifted  me 
with  wings,  and  that  I was  flying  about  among 
the  pine-trees  pursued  by  some  adroit  sports- 
men, who  amused  themselves  peppering  me 
with  snipe-shot.  But  this  might  have  been 
owing  to  the  supper  prepared  by  the  skillful 
hands  of  the  good  housewife.  It  is  but  simple 
justice  to  that  lady  to  say  that  such  a supper 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  best  hotel  in 
New  York.  For  where  else  but  in  the  mount- 
ain regions  of  the  Pacific  is  there  such  delicate- 
ly-flavored mutton,  such  rich  yellow  cream,  such 
pure  fresh  milk  and  sparkling  butter?  The 
biscuits,  too,  were  delicious;  and  there  were 
preserves  of  wild  mountain  berries,  and  jams 
and  tarts  and  pies  that  must  have  taxed  the  in- 
genuity of  the  inventor.  As  for  vegetables, 
there  was  any  variety ; and  the  potatoes  were 
as  rich  and  mealy  as  the  best  Irish  murphies. 

I never  tasted  any  thing  in  the  potato-line  su- 
perior to  them.  Upon  warmly  expressing  this 
sentiment  to  our  kind  host  he  was  naturally 
elated,  and  offered  to  take  me  at  once  to  his 
potato-patch.  “You  shall  see  for  yourself,” 
said  he ; 44 1 rather  calculate  you  never  saw  such 
a patch.” 

I was  pretty  stiff,  however,  after  my  long  ride, 
and  suggested  that  the  morning  sunshine  would 
be  the  best  light  perhaps  in  which  to  view  this 
remarkable  potato-patch. 

It  was  a pleasant  scene  that  evening  at  Law- 
rence’s Ranch.  A gentleman  and  his  wife  from 
Aurora  were  stopping  at  the  house  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  lake  air ; and  their  conversation 
contributed  greatly  to  our  enjoyment.  We  sat 
on  the  front  porch,  overlooking  the  whole  mag- 
nificent panorama  outspread  before  us.  The 
glowing  atmosphere  hung  over  the  lake  like  a 
vast  prismatic  canopy.  Myriads  of  aquatic  fowl 
sported  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  which 
reflected  the  varied  outlines  and  many-colored 
slopes  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  Trees, 
rocks,  islands,  and  all  visible  objects  were  du- 
plicated with  wonderful  clearness  and  accuracy. 
The  white  mountains  of  Montgomery  fifty  miles 
distant  stood  out  against  the  horizon  in  their 
minutest  details,  every  rock  and  furrow  as  if 
seen  through  a telescope.  A soft,  delicious  air, 
fragrant  with  the  odors  of  wild  flowers  and  new- 
made  hay,  made  it  a luxury  to  breathe.  High 
to  the  right,  tipped  by  the  glowing  rays  of  the 
sun,  towered  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  To  the  west  and  south,  grand 
and  solitary — monarchs  among  the  mountain 
kings — stood  Castle  Peak  and  Mount  Dana,  as 
if  in  sublime  scorn  of  the  puny  civilization  which 
encircles  their  feet.  These  mighty  potentates  of 
the  wilderness,  according  to  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  Professor  Whitney,  reach  the  altitude  re- 
spectively, of  13,000  and  13,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Still  higher  mountains  have 
been  found  to  the  southward,  during  a recent 
expedition  of  the  survey,  of  which  very  interest- 
ing reports  by  Professor  Brewer,  MKCharles  D. 
Hoffman,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  GardineipAnd  others, 
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The  shores  of  Lake  ^§r-£  ; 1 

Mono,  in  the  vieinitv  of 

the  water,  have  a whit-  |p  :;  -jESs 

ish  color,  arising  from  gp^j  | &||SB  7 

the  prevalence  of  cnlca-  $ • SSHHW  Jj 
reons  deposits.  It  well  l gt  ■ 

deserves  the  name  sug- 
gested by  an  early  visitoi 
— the  Dead  Sen  of  the 
West.”  Not  even  that  Jp 
wondrous  sea,  whose  bit-  wy  • 
rer  waters  wash  the  ruin-  j 
ed  sites  of  Sodom  and  Go-  % aSKr  ' 
morrab,  presents  a scene 
of  greater  desolation. 

Fourteen  years  had  pass-  i 

ed— how  short  a time  it  1 
seemed ’-—since  my  trus- 
ty guide,  Yusef  Badra,  4 . 

pointed  out  to  me  from  *'  g 

the  St.  Saha  road  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  " WfY 

l could  almost  imagine  * Yv 
myself  there  again.  Yet 
for  grandeur  of  scenery, 
and  for  interesting  geo- 
logical phenomena,  this 
lake  of  the  Western  Sier- 
ras is  far  superior  to  **  v|  jd 

the  Oriental  Sea.  Here 
the  traveler,  whether  art- 
ist, geologist,  botanist,  or 
poet  might  spend  many 
months,  and  find  ample 
occupation  for  every  hour 
of  his  time.  ; 

Lake  Mono  was  visit- 
ed in  1852  by  Lieutenant 
Moore,  whose  adventures  in  that  wild  region, 
during  the  Indian  war,  gave  him  a high  repu- 
tation on  the  Pacific  const.  I am  not  aware 
whether  any  official  report  of  his  visit  to  Mono 
has  been  published.  It  would  doubtless  be 
most  interesting \ for  few  men  have  seen  it  under 
such  novel  and  interesting  circumstances. 

The  lake  is  eighteen  miles  in  length  by  about 
ten  or  twelve  in  width.  On  the  western  side 
arc  distinct  water-marks,  showing  that  in  former 
years  it  attained  an  elevation  of  800  to  1000  feet 
above  its  present  level. 

This  would  indicate  a superficial  area  of  such 
vast  magnitude  that  it  must  have  resembled  a 
great  inland  sea.  On  the  eastern  side  is  a gap 
or  depression. in  the  hills,  through  which  it  must 
have  floweopcoveriug  an  immense  area  of  the 


great  Walker  River  basin.  It.  is  not  improba- 
ble that  it  was  once  a continuous  sea  to  Walk- 
er’s Lake.  But  I will  not  hazard  any  conject- 
ures On  this  point  ; for  when  one  goes  beyond 
the  hare  facts,  as  he  sees  them,  in  such  a coun- 
try as  this,  the  imagination  is  hewildcred.  A 
vague  idea  possesses  the  mind  that  all  the  great, 
interior  basins,  including  that  of  Salt  Lake 
might  have  formed  a grand  intermediate  ocean, 
stretching  from  the  far  north  to  the  Gnif  of 
California,  between  the  great  parallel  ranges  of 
the  Cascades  and  Sierra  Nevada*  to  the  west, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  east. 

On  the  Sierra  side  of  the  lake  there  arc 
points  of  woodland  which  extend  some  distance 
into  the  water.  Back  from  the  shore  deep 
canons,  rocky  and  precipitous,  with  ridges  ol 
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pine  on  each  side,  cnt  their  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains;  and  huge  boulders,  hurled 
down  from  the  dizzy  heights,  stand  like  castles 
on  the  beach.  From  innumerable  ravines  fresh- 
water springs  and  streams  pour  }hcir  tribute  into 
the  lake.  There  is  no  visible  outlet ; yet  the 
bitterness  of  the  water  is  retained,  and  there  is 
seldom  a perceptible  rise.  Even  in  the  great 
flood  of  *62,  when  every  ravine  poured  down  a 
roaring  torrent,  the  rise  did  not  exceed  a few 
inches;  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
flood,  after  the  reception  of  the  first  volume 
of  water,  the  level  of  the  lake  remained  un- 
changed. It  would  seem  that  there  must  be  a 
subterranean  outlet;  yet  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  surplus  water  again  reaches  the  surface. 
The  probability  is  it  becomes  absorbed  in  the 
dry  sands  of  the  desert. 

On  the  eastern  shore  low  plains  or  alluvial 
bottoms,  incrusted  with  alkali,  show  in  distinct 
curvicular  rims,  composed  of  calcareous  de- 
posits, the  gradual  retrocession  of  the  lake  to  its 
present  level.  The  beach  is  strewn  with  beautiful 
specimens  of  boracic  or  alkaline  incrustations. 
Weeds,  twigs,  stones,  and  even  doad  birds  and 
animals,  are  covered  by  this  peculiar  coating, 
and  present  the  appearance  of  coral  formations. 
Some  specimens  that  I picked  up  are  photo- 
graphic in  the  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  their 
details.  When  broken  open  the  fibres  of  leaves, 
the  feathers  of  birds,  the  grain  of  wood  are 
found  impressed  in  the  calcareous  moulding  with 
exquisite  perfection.  Almost  every  conceivable 
variety  of  form  may  be  found  among  these  in- 
crustations. White  columns  and  elaborate  fa- 
cades, like  those  of  the  ruined  temples  of  Greece, 
stand  on  the  desert  shore  to  the  north.  Arch- 
ways and  domes  and  embattlements  are  repre- 
sented with  astonishing  fidelity.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  these  are  formations  of 
white  coral ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
water,  which  at  frequent  intervals  is  forced  up 
through  the  fissures  of  the  earth  by  subterra- 
nean heat.  These  springs  are  numerous,  and 
probably  form  around  them  a base  of  calcareous 
matter,  which  by  constant  accretions  rises  above 
the  surrounding  level. 

A carious  and  rather  disgusting  deposit  of 
worms,  about  two  feet  high  by  three  or  four  in 
thickness,  extends  like  a vast  rim  around  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  I saw  no  end  to  it  during 
a walk  of  several  miles  along  the  beach.  These 
worms  are  the  lorv®  of  flies,  originally  depos- 
ited in  a floating  tissue  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  So  far  as  I could  discover  most  of  them 
were  dead.  They  lay  in  a solid  oily  mass,  ex- 
haling a peculiar  though  not  unpleasant  odor  in 
the  sun.  Swarms  of  small  black  flies  covered 
them  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  Such  was 
the  multitude  of  these  flies  that  my  progress  was 
frequently  arrested  by  them  as  they  flew  up. 
Whether  they  were  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
identify  their  own  progeny,  or,  cannibal-like,  were 
devouring  the  children  of  their  enemies,  it  was 
impossible  to  determine.  The  former  seemed 


to  be  rather  a hopeless  undertaking  amidst  such  a 
mixed  crowd.  The  air  for  a circle  of  several 
yards  was  blackened  with  these  flies,  and  their 
buzz  sounded  like  the  brewing  of  a distant  storm. 
My  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears  were  filled.  I 
could  not  beat  them  off.  Whorever  they  lit 
there  they  remained,  sluggish  and  slimy.  1 
fain  had  to  rush  out  of  reach  and  seek  a breath- 
ing-place some  distance  from  the  festive  scene. 

It  would  appear  that  the  worms,  as  soon  as 
they  attain  the  power  of  locomotion,  creep  up 
from  the  water,  or  are  deposited  on  the  beach  by 
the  waves  during  some  of  those  violent  gales 
which  prevail  in  this  region.  The  Mono  Indians 
derive  from  them  a fruitful  source  of  subsistence. 
By  drying  them  in  the  sun  and  mixing  them 
with  acorns,  berries,  grass-seeds,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  food  gathered  up  in  the  mountains,  they 
make  a conglomerate  called  cuchaba,  which  they 
use  as  a kind  of  bread.  I am  told  it  is  very 
nutritious  and  not  at  all  unpalatable.  The 
worms  are  also  eaten  in  their  natural  condition. 
It  is  considered  a delicacy  to  fry  them  in  their 
own  grease.  When  properly  prepared  by  a skill- 
ful cook  they  resemble  pork  “cracklings.”  I 
was  not  hungry  enough  to  require  one  of  these 
dishes  during  my  sojourn,  but  would  recommend 
any  friend  who  may  visit  the  lake  to  eat  a 
pound  or  two  and  let  me  know  the  result  at  his 
earliest  convenience.  In  fact,  I don’t  yearn  for 
fat  worms  as  an  article  of  diet,  though  almost 
any  kind  of  food  is  acceptable  when  my  appetite 
is  good.  There  must  be  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  tons  of  these  oleaginous  insects 
cast  up  on  the  beach  every  year.  There  is  no 
danger  of  starvation  on  the  shores  of  Mono. 
The  inhabitants  may  be  snowed  in,  flooded  out, 
or  cut  off  by  aboriginal  hordes,  but  they  can  al- 
ways rely  upon  the  beach  for  fat  meat. 

No  other  insect  or  animal  that  I could  hear 
of  exists  in  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  concur- 
rent testimony  of  the  settlers  is,  that  nothing 
containing  the  vital  principle  is  indigenous  to 
the  water.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  scien- 
tific research  may  develop  various  forms  of  ani- 
malcule. Fish  are  not  found  in  any  of  the 
streams  that  fall  into  it,  even  high  up  in  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  Yet  in  adjacent  streams  that 
form  the  sources  of  supply  to  Owen’s  and  Walk- 
er’s rivers  there  is  a great  abundance  of  fish. 

No  analysis,  I believe,  has  yet  been  made  of 
the  water  of  this  lake.  It  is  strong  and  bitter 
to  the  taste,  and  probably  contains  borax  and 
soda.  To  the  touch  it  feels  soft  and  soapy; 
and  indeed  has  much  the  effect  of  liquid  shaving 
soap.  Upon  being  rubbed  on  the  skin  or  any 
foreign  substance,  it  makes  an  excellent  lather. 
For  washing  purposes  it  is  admirable.  I washed 
my  head  in  it,  and  was  astonished  at  the  result. 
To  quote  the  language  of  a patent  advertisement 
— it  removes  the  dandruff  from  the  hair,  purifies 
the  skin,  causes  a healthy  glow,  takes  the  grease 
out  of  cloth,  and  is  especially  successful  as  a 
general  expurgator.  The  only  difficulty  I found 
about  it  is  that  it  shrinks  up  the  flesh  when 
steeped  in  it  for  any  great  length  of  time,  like  a 
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In  some  parts  of  the  main  island  the  open  spaces 
between  the  rocks  are  so  thickly  covered  with 
eggs  that  the  pedestrian  is  at  a loss  to  find  a 
vacant  spot  for  his  foot.  The  Indians,  until  re- 
cently, derived  a considerable  portion  of  their 
subsistence  from  this  source;  but  the  white 
man,  having  a better  right,  of  which  gunpowder 
is  the  proof,  lias  ordered  the  aboriginal  egg- 
hunter  s to  keep  away.  I have  heard  that  a 
Yankee  speculator  now  monopolizes  the  trade. 
The  eggs  are  strong  in  flavor,  but  good  for 
hotels  and  restaurants,  like  those  of  the  Farra- 
leoues.  A few*  go  a long  way  in  giving  flavor  to 
an  omelette.  The  miners  seem  to  relish  them. 
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Daring  the  winter  months  the  waters  of  the 
lake  are  literally  covered  with  swans,  geese, 
brant,  ducks,  and  smaller  aquatic  fowl.  It  is 
incredible  the  numbers  of  these  birds  that  ap- 
pear after  the  first  rains.  Sportsmen  find  it  a 
laborious  job  to  carry  homo  their  game.  A 
regular  gunning  expedition  in  this  region  results 
in  nothing  short  of  wholesale  slaughter.  Twen- 
ty or  thirty  teal  duck  at  a single  shot  is  nothing 
unusual. 

Frequent  and  violent  storms  visit  the  lake  in 
antnmn  and  winter;  and  during  the  summer 
the  sudden  gusts  of  wind  from  the  mountains 
render  navigation  in  a small  boat  somewhat 
perilous.  A visit  to  the  islands  is  attended  by 
considerable  risk  and  uncertainty.  Only  a few 
small  skiffs  have  yet  been  built,  and  these  are 
generally  in  a dilapidated  condition.  The  tour- 
ist must  calculate  upon  spending  a night  on  the 
bare  rocks,  and  go  well  prepared  with  blankets 
and  provisions,  otherwise  ho  may  suffer  more 
than  he  bargains  for.  I would  suggest  June, 
July,  and  August  as  the  best  months  in  which 
to  make  the  trip. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  are 
three  remarkable  volcanic  peaks,  of  a conical 
form,  the  sides  of  w'hich  are  covered  with  loose 
pumice-stone  and  obsidian.  Regular  craters  are 
found  in  these  peaks,  showing  signs  of  vol- 
canic eruptions  at  no  very  remote  date.  The 
highest  is  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascend,  owing  to  the 
loose  stratum  by  which  it  is  covered ; but  there 
is  a consolation  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
descent  is  made.  At  the  base  the  ground  is 
covered  with  various  specimens  of  lava,  of  the 
most  fanciful  shapes  and  beautiful  colors.  I 
saw  some  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
cabinet  of  curiosities  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
Unfortunately  IJiad  no  convenient  way  of  pack- 
ing them  on  ray  horse. 

There  are  some  twenty  settlers  living  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Mono,  most  of  whom  are  en- 
gaged in  stock-raising  and  hay-cutting.  The 
best  ranches  and  farms  are  owned  by  Mr.  Lundy, 
Mr.  Van  Read,  and  Mr.  Lawrence.  Most  of 
the  lands  available  for  cultivation  have  been 
taken  up.  These  are  timbered,  or  adjacent  to 
timber,  and  are  well  watered  by  springs.  A 
saw-mill  has  recently  been  erected,  and  now 
that  there  is  a chance  of  getting  lumber  it  is 
probable  a number  of  new  houses  will  be  built 
during  the  next  summer. 

The  country  is  not  strictly  agricultural.  The 
amount  of  arable  land  is  small ; but  the  mount- 
ains abound  in  mineral  veins,  and  gold  mining 
and  prospecting  for  gold  occupy  considerable  at- 
tention. Within  a year  or  two  when  the  facili- 
ties for  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevadas  are  increased, 
visitors  from  the  Yo  Semite  Falls  will  doubtless 
pay  their  respects  to  Mono  Lake  by  the  way  of 
the  Bloody  Cafion.  A rough  trail  now  crosses 
- from  that  point  by  which  the  falls  of  Yo  Semite 


may  be  reached  in  something  less  than  two  days 
I have  known  the  trip  to  be  made  in  thirty 
hours  on  a good  mule. 

In  this  isolated  region,  abounding  in  grand 
primeval  forests,  magnificent  scenery,  natural 
curiosities  of  the  most  remarkable  kind ; deer, 
sage-hens,  quail,  rabbits,  and  water-fowl ; a fine 
bracing  climate,  and  entire  exemption  from  the 
petty  annoyances  of  crowded  communities,  how 
peacefully  and  contentedly  life  might  be  passed ! 
And  yet  the  settlers  have  their  troubles,  their 
quarrels  about  land-marks  and  cattle,  and  the 
usual  bickerings  of  frontier  communities.  I 
suppose  man  is  born  to  trouble  every  where  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward. 

My  friend  Lawrence  was  very  anxious  that  I 
should  spend  a month  with  him,  and  make  a 
detailed  exploration  of  the  country.  He  offered 
to  get  up  his  horses  and  travel  with  me  entirely 
round  the  lake ; through  Bloody  Cafion,  across 
to  Yo  Semite,  any  where  for  variety  and  ad- 
venture. Pleasant  as  the  prospect  was,  I was 
compelled  to  decline  it.  My  time  was  limited. 
I had  the  Walker  River  County  to  visit,  and 
the  season  was  getting  advanced. 

Next  day,  after  a hard  ride  of  thirty  miles 
over  the  mountains,  I reached  Aurora.  Hur- 
ried and  unsatisfactory  as  my  trip  had  been,  I 
had  seen  a good  deal  in  so  short  a time ; and  if 
the  reader  has  derived  any  pleasure  from  the 
recital,  I certainly  have  no  cause  to  regret  my 
visit  to  Bodie  Bluff  and  the  “ Dead  Sea  of  the 
West.” 


LOVE  IN  A HOSPITAL. 

SHE  stepped  with  O what  stately  grace. 

And  O how  wonderfully  fair, 

With  morning  sunlight  in  her  face 
And  midnight  in  her  hair! 

I scarce  knew,  when  that  face  had  flown, 
Whether  it  was  or  only  seemed — 
Whether  I saw  what  I had  known, 

Or  something  I had  dreamed! 

And  down  the  dreary  ward  by  night 
Our  blessings  followed  her  afar, 

Like  undulations  of  the  light 
That  tracks  a fleeting  star. 

With  footsteps  soft  as  falling  snows, 

And  lighter  than  the  summer  air, 

She  passed  the  shadowy  shapes  of  those 
Who  died  in  her  sweet  care. 

O fate!  should  I unto  my  own 

Yet  fold  the  face  that  on  me  beamed. 
Ah!  shall  I find  what  I have  known, 

Or  have  I only  dreamed? 
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IT  must  be  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity 
that  this  is  Miss  Pink,  and  that  she  is  look- 
ing at  her  ' 1 back  hair,” 

Pact  is,  she  is  not  quite  sure  that  this  new 
coiffure  is  becoming.  It  is  delightful!^  big  and 
high,  you  know,  and  has  seven  frizettes  of  sorts 
and  sizes  disposed  in  its  various  rolls  and  hows ; 
and  it  is  utterly  unlike  any  thing  in  nature,  So 
it  must  be  correct — but  query  becoming  ? 

Miss  Pink  always  remains  a few  minutes  in 
her  room  after  Louise  has  gone  to  fasten  Ma- 
dame rs  gown.  She  says  she  must  get  her  fan 
and  put  on  her  gloves,  hut  in  reality  she  takes 
a good  look  at  her  sweet  self  in  the  long  glass. 
uOne  must  be  tidy,  you  seej”  and  Louise  is 


not  always  quite  particular  enough  with  the 
pins,  “Above  all  things,  be  tidy,”  was  one 
of  Fitz's  special  advices.  Not  that  one  cares 
what  Fits  says — now,  after  his  extraordinary, 
not  to  say  abominable  behavior  since  one  came 
to  town;  having  been  such  n darling  in  the 
country,  saying  all  sorts  of  nice  things  about 
meeting  one  again  in  town,  aud  dancing  with 
one,  and  so  on,  and  then ! not  even  giving  him- 
self the  trouble  to  come  to  five  o’clock  tea.  Not 
that  Miss  Pink  cares — oh  no — she  hns  plenty, 
plenty  of  other  people  to  talk  to  and  plenty  of 
people  to  dance  with,  for  the  matter  of  that : 
only  he  needn’t  have  chosen  to  ask  one  for  the 
waltz  one  had  just  given  to  the  long  plunger 
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with  the  eye-glass,  and  then  go  away  altogether 
and  not  ask  one  again.  Oh,  goodness ! mamma 
is  calling.  Down  go  the  gloves ; and  the  fan, 
rustle,  rustle — gown  catches  on  a nail.  Miss 
Pink  would  swear  if  she  knew  how ; catches  her 
dress  all  up  in  a bundle  and  rushes  down  stairs. 
There  is  a plunge,  a struggle ; John,  the  stoic, 
breathes  hard  with  the  responsibility  of  piloting 
the  flounces  past  the  wheels,  and  of  causing  the 
unwilling  door  to  close  on  the  crinolines. 

“Dear  mamma — so  sorry  ip  have  kept  you 
waiting.”1  ^ 

“ What  were  you  doing  ?”  6ays  mamma,  rath- 
er cross ; “ you  dawdle  so  dreadfully  at  night.” 

“Mamma’s  gown  is  a trifle  tight  to-night;” 
Louise  has  insinuated  that  “ Madame  s'en- 
qraisse ,”  which  is  a deadly  offense;  so  she  re- 
lieves her  feelings  by  bestowing  a sort  of  rum- 
bling dubation  on  her  daughter  on  an  accumu- 
lated score  of  small  peccadilloes. 

There  is  considerable  jolting  and  rumbling, 
and  much  hoarse  yelling  of  names  in  Hill  Street, 
so  a disjointed  and  mangled  edition  of  the  lec- 
ture only  reaches  Pinkina’s  ears,  and  she  is  less 
awed  and  subdued  than  might  be  expected. 

“Remember,”  says  mamma,  to  wind  up, 
“that  I will  not  allow  you  to  dance  more  than 
once  with  any  one  whosoever — it  is  one  of  my 
rules.” 

• Whereto  Miss  Pink  replies  meekly,  “Yes, 
mamma.” 

Wondering,  meanwhile,  what  it  can  possibly 
siguify  when  they  are  all  so  exactly  alike,  she 
never  can  tell  one  from  the  other ; and  she 
dances  as  gladly  with  Frizzle  and  Foozle  as 
with  Fritter  and  Twitter. 

Miss  Pink  has  a hundred  and  twelve  part- 
ners, and  she  does  not  know  their  names ; she 
does  not  ever  expect  to  know  them ; but  there 
is  one  who  has  earned  her  eternal  gratitude  by 
wearing  a little  curly  beard,  and  she  always  re- 
members his  dance.  And  there  is  another, 
who  has  such  very  red  hair  that  one  can  not 
mistake  him.  What  a pity  they  don’t  each 
have  a mark ! Would  not  a cipher  tatooed  on 
the  cheek  be  a brilliant  idea?  Or  cut  in  the 
whiskers— of  sudh  as  have  whiskers — as  one 
sows  a name  in  mustard  and  cress,  you  know ! 
Rather  a poetic  idea,  eh  ? On  the  whole,  Miss 
Pink  is  not  sure  that  she  appreciates  her  cava- 
liers. She  had  visions  of  six-foot  heroes — beau- 
tiful people,  with  long  mustaches ; while  among 
her  partners  there  is  not  a middle-sized  mus- 
tache ! Poor  dear  Miss  Pink ! Mamma  puts 
all  her  grievances  in  her  pocket  as  she  goes  up 
stairs,  and  smiling,  bowing,  and  amiability  in 
general  goes  on  when  that  Rubicon,  the  narrow 
door,  is  passed.  It  is  quite  possible  to  speak  to 
three  people  at  once — to  recognize  the  acquaint- 
ances and  to  mark  the  likeliest  place  for  a seat. 
A chaperon  (a  stout  one  especially)  must  have 
her  wits  about  her  pretty  much  as  a fox-hunter 
in  a crowd  before  a big  fence.  No  one  so  sharp 
os  Mrs.  Pink.  She  avoids  good-tempered  Mrs. 
Marygold,  who  is  in  her  usual  corner  near  the 
window,  not  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  there- 


by obtaining  fresh  air,  but  that  her  three  stout 
daughters  may  help  her  to  keep  the  sashes  closed. 
The  dear  old  thing  is  rheumatic,  and  can  not 
bear  a draught.  A battle  goes  on,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  between  the  oppressed  dancers  and 
her  ladyship  for  the  right  of  way  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  one  road  to  victory  alone  is  open. 
Let  there  partners  be  found  brave  enough  to 
risk  their  toes  with  the  daughters,  and  let  an- 
other hero  entice  the  mamma  to  regions  of  lob- 
stet  salad  and  Champagne — then — then  only  may 
“the  casement  be  thrown  wide.” 

Alas ! as  yet  the  solution  of  that  great  prob- 
lem, “ whether  any  one  can  be  found  to  dance 
with  those  patient  graces”  has  not  yet  come  off. 
Monotony  characterizes  their  part  of  the  even- 
ing’s proceedings — monotony,  diversified  by  fear 
or  hope  on  the  score  of  chicken  and  peaches  to- 
ward midnight.  “ Will  supper  be  attainable  or 
not?”  Not  so  with  Miss  Pink.  She  is  in  a 
tremendous  state  of  mind  at  first,  lest  no  one 
should  dance  with  her,  lest  her  nose  should  be 
red,  lest  her  hair  should  be  rough.  Oh  dear ! 
lest  mamma  should  stay  in  the  great  room — and 
then  it  is  so  hot,  and  Miss  Pink  feels  utterly 
miserable,  for  precisely  two  seconds,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  she  perceives  three  of  her  pet 
partners  coming  toward  her ; that  Laura  Finch 
has  her  old  green  gown  on  again ; that  Dnlci- 
belle  is  not  waltzing ; and  that  Fitz,  in  his  white 
waistcoat,  is  in  the  next  room,  looking  as  if  he 
had  lost  his  way. 

Fitz  always  looks  so:  it  is  correct.  Yon 
should  give  the  young  l^dy,  whose  hand  you 
are  soliciting  for  a valse,  the  impression  that 
you  are  a philosopher  bent  on  the  discovery  of 
the  most  abstruse  sciences  — nonchalant  and 
slightly  melancholy.  It  is  the  Faust  valse,  and 
Miss  Pink  is  lanafe,  sailing  round  the  rooms, 
before  the  crash  begins,  with  little  Wiffles. 
Happy  Wiffles ! He  did  not  expect  to  know  a 
soul ; had  met  and  worshiped  Pinkina  last  au- 
tumn. Was  en  guette  by  the  door  when  she 
came  in,  and  is  for  the  present  and  future  a 
triumphant  Wiffles.  Miss  Pink  fears  no  longer 
the  fate  of  the  Marygolds ; she  is  specially  popu- 
lar to-night. 

Pinkina  is  as  good  as  gold  about  coming  back 
to  mamma.  You  see  she  has  no  “ little  affair” 
going  on  yet.  When  the  “ object”  comes — the 
gentleman  with  plaintive  eyes,  who  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  there,  because  he  has  not  quite 
finished  breaking  his  heart  for  Dulcibella,  the 
last  year’s  beauty,  but  who  means  to  begin 
breaking  his  heart  for  Pinkina  next  week — 
when,  as  we  said,  “ the  object”  comes  on  the 
stage,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  find  mamma 
after  the  quadrille.  The  crowd  will  become  so 
intense  at  that  end  of  the  room,  one  must  have 
some  ice.  It  will  be  so  “awfully  hot  inside.” 
She  will  not  find  her  memory  so  keenly  re- 
tentive as  to  “next  dances”  as  it  is  now.  It 
will  not  be  so  easy  to  see  Fritter  and  Twitter 
on  the  way  to  claim  their  waltzes.  Miss  Pink 
will  be  more  easily  tired,  and  will  positively  re- 
quire a moment’s  repose  in  the  little  room,  with 
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chintz  sofas,  china  shepherdesses,  and  gardinia 
plants. 

Apropos,  what  capital  stories  those  little  rooms 
might  tell  if  they  would  1 The  soft,  big  sofa, 
whereon  such  snoozes  were  hoped  for  (not  in 
vain)  by  the  weary  chaperon,  and  snch  awfnl 
twaddle  spoken  by  the  dancing  men  and  their 
partners.  Did  not  Finette  sit  a patient  hour 
thereon,  while  her  present  husband  hesitated  to 
propose?  Do  not  the  photo-books,  the  anti- 
maecassars,  the  house-maid’s  dusters,  and  my 
lady’a  worsted  work,  find  refuge  beneath  its 
shadow  till  the  festivities  be  overspread?  And 
what  sighs  of  agony  have  relieved  the  overtaxed 
feelings  of  Frizzle  when  those  admirable  boots 
of  his  became  unbearable  to  his  unhappy  corns. 

Miss  Pink  hag  just  been  introduced  to  the 
u object/’  Frederick  Vane.,  Esq.  44  She  is  so 
sorry  she  is  engaged.  Positively,  not  a dance 
to  bestow.” 

The  man  with  the  red  hair  is  for  the  next 
galop.  That  horrible  Foozle,  who  kicks  one, 
and  who  gets  so  soon  giddy,  has  the  last  waltz, 

“Could  not  Foozle  bo  thrown  over?” 


The  “object”  is  making  an  impression;  he 
has  such  sad  eyes,  and  such  good  gloves. 

That  dreadful  Foozle!  How  she  snubs  him 
when  his  dance  comes  off.  She  begs  him  not 
to  bump  her  so  much  against  people.  And  she 
should  prefer  the  other  room.  She  will  not 
have  any  supper.  She  does  not  know  his  friend 
Gossip,  arid  quenches  Foozle’s  intention  of  pre- 
senting the  friend. 

Foozle  is  prostrated  and  fallen. 

Pinkiua  is  quite  ready  to  go  home.  The 
“object”  is  standing  near  the  door,  you  see; 
looks  like  taki ng  one  to  the  carriage.  4 4 Wouldn’t 
dear  mamma  like  to  go  ? must  be  so  very  tired  ?’* 

Of  course  Fred  Vane  is  waiting  to  take  her 
down ; nnd  he  is  presented  to  mamma.  He  has  a 
particularly  good  manner  with  mammas.  “ Will 
not  Mrs.  Pink  have  some  supper?”  So  charm- 
ing to  rest  while  the  carriage  is  being  called! 
One  forgets  how  one  yawned  last  night  when 
one  had  to  waif,  and  how,  but  ten  minutes  ago, 
one's  feet  ached ! 

“ Will  Pinkina  give  him  one  rlance  next 
time  ?M 
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The  brother  has  drawn  such  a 
beautiful  design  in  her  mono- 
gram book — all  pipes  and  beer- 
jugs,  twisted  into  every  possible 
shape. 

Sometimes  .the  friend’s  mo- 
ther comes  in,  and  insists  on 
hearing  Miss  Pink  sing — which 
is  dreadful,  Pinkina  require* 
a good  deal  of  persuasion. 

“Now,  just  one  little  one.  I 
know  you  do  sing  charmingly/’ 

Chorus:  4 1 Oh  do,  do  sing/’ 

Pinkina  grows  very  hot. 

44  Olt,  indeed,  indeed,  not  at 
all ; scarcely  w,  in  fact.”  She 
doesn't  sing  now;  she  never 
practices;  and  she  has  forgot- 
ten every  thing ; indeed,  she  as- 
sures them,  evert/  thing. 

44  Ob  do,  now  1”  The  brother 
is  so  fond  of  singing.  44  Ever 
so  simple  a ballad.”  44  Please, 
a ballad.” 

Chorus:  14 Ob  yes,  now  db/” 

Miss  Pink  has  taken  off  her 
gloves  and  turned  round  her 
chair,  relenting.  She  becomes 
afresh  restive  at  the  lost  44  pro- 

JjOS.” 

Oh  dear!  she  doesn’t  know 
any  tiling  English — only  Italian 
things — only  one  Italian  thing 
out  of  44  Serairamide and  it 
ia  a duet;  and  there  ia  no  oue 
ta  aing  the  first  part. 

That  does  not  matter  in  the  least.  The  ; after  a long  plunge,  she  hoists  the  unshapely 
friend's  mamma  is  resolved  she  shall  sing,  body  aloft. 

When  people  begin  to  ask  for  music  they  are  Mrs.  Scefar  has  no  bag;  hut  she  is  so  sharp 
like  calves  running  before  a carriage — you  can  — so  sharp,  that  not  the  sleepiest  handmaid  can 
by  no  means  stop  or  turn  them.  defraud  her  of  her  gear. 

So  Pinkina  begins;  she  forgets  the  words;  4‘  Number  nine  hundred  and  sixty  - seven, 
she  suffers  horribly;  the  piano  is  out  of  tune;  please,”  she  squeaks;  44 the  big  bundle  under 
but  when  it  is  finished  they  applaud  her  so  im-  the  second  chair  in  the  corner ; three  red  cloaks, 
mensely  that  she  believes  it  can  only  have  been  one  brown  shawl,  a white  one,  a fur  boa,  and  a 
her  own  ears  that  heard  the  evil  sounds  she  bus  pair  of  overshoes—  all  tied  up  together.” 
produced;  and  her  determination  never  to  sing  She  is  an  excellent,  careful  mother;  she  pins 
again  is  shaken.  a handkerchief  over  her  own  head,  lies  the  fur 

4 4 Goodness,  where  is  the  cloak?  Mrs.  Pink’s  boa  round  her  throat,  and  rushes  at  her  daugh- 
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and  Twaddle  will  be  there,  and  to  him  might 
fall  the  privilege  of  disjwsing  one  of  the  red 
cloaks  around  tier  fair  shoulders. 

How  sadly  the  mask  falls  from  the  face  of 
society  in  the  cloak-room ! The  bland  gentle- 
men, the  demure  dumes  of  middle  age,  how 
fierce,  how  objurgatory  they  become  when  their 
belongings  are  buried  too  deep,  or  the  carriage 
cun  nowhere  he  discovered ! 

How  the  jaws  arc  distended,  and  the  brows 
lowered,  of  those  .calm,  dignified  daughters ; 
and  how  meanly  does  the  nobler  aex  step  out, 
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with  a cigar,  to  escape  anxious  quests  for  the  and  not  always  highly  valued  or  adequately  re- 
misaiftg  footmen  ! Few  and  far  between  are  the  warded  by  the  damsel*  for  whose  sakes  they  bruise 
gentle  youths  who  will  hunt  up  carriages — few,  their  toes  and  risk  their  shiny  boots  in  by -streets. 

. Pinkina  hersel/*  has  had  to 
tuck  up  her  petticoats  and  her 
dignity,  and  dodge  under  the 
|T horses’  heads  to  the  other  side 
"g  jl  of  the  square,  where  faithful 

Jeames  had  been  desired  to 
• . v have  the  carriage  in  waiting, 

^ . like  modest  Mr.  Gilpin,  two 

V i i S doors  off." 

• Jjl|^  UjlRp  The  cloak-room  is  verily  a 

. i iwmk ' -;•}/ .’}/  test  as  great,  of  temper  and 

' vT  • courage,  as  that  much  malign- 
ly .^SSllgB  cd  held,  the  croquet  ground. 


cigar,  to  escape  anxious  quests  for  the  and  not  always  highly  valued  or  adequately  re- 
t ! Few  and  far  between  are  the  warded  by  the  damsel*  for  whose  sakes  they  bruise 


Pinkina  is  not  fond  of  morn- 
ing calls;  but  she  does  not 
dislike  those  that  take  her 
down  town,  because  one  is 
close  to  Stewart's,  and  there 
is  sure  to  be  half  a yard  more 
of  something  indispensable  to 
Louise  which  can  be  got  no- 
where else;  and  then,  oh,  de- 
light indescribable ! gowns, 
cloaks,  gloves,  ties,  ribbons, 
little  belts,  big  belts,  what  is 
there  not  there?  First  time 
Pinkina  went  to  Stewart’s  iii 
solemn  procession,  to  lay  in 
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stores  of  vanities  for  the  season,  she  was  awed  \ She  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  a becom- 
and  depressed.  The  piles  and  piles  of  folded  j ing  addition  to  her  wardrobe.  Query,  Does  the 
material  speckled  and  spotted,  like  Jacob’s  Hock,  j waist  look  as  small  in  it  as  in  a narrow  one? 
that  waylaid  her  if  but  a corner  in  her  eye  were  ' Pinkina  has  imprisoned  herself  pretty  securely 
unoccupied  by  the  great  counters  of  temptation  : therein,  but  the  effect  disappoints  tier.  Tom, 
the  stores  of  wonderful  handkerchiefs,  of  rc-  ] her  brother,  is  sarcastic,  and  {icrsonal  in  his 
duced  grele  muff?  and  cuffs  that  prowled  in  un-  ' remarks;  supposes  it  is  a bandage  to  bind  up 
foreseen  angles,  all  tended  to  confuse  and  over-  j Pin  kina’s  broken  heart ; asks  if  it  is  the  cholera 
power  Miss  Pink:  but  the  day  catnc  when  she  j belt;  manifests  au  undesirable  amount  of  wit 
bought  her  broad  belt.  ! on  the  subject. 
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and  she  will  cry  a little,  and  look  out  of  the 
window  when  she  goes  home ; but  the  chances 
are  that  the  cats  will  spring  miauling  from  the 
leads  below*  and  a smut  fall  pensively  from 
above  on  her  upturned  nose,  ami  Miss  Pink 
will  shut  the  window,  and  wash  her  face,  and 
consign  Hurry  Good  lack  to  oblivion,  as  is  her 
duty.  u Heartless  woman,”  oh  ? Wait  a mo- 
ment. The  heart-broken  lover,  w hat  will  he  do  Y 
He  will  think  of  Pinkina  when  he  is  not  think- 
ing of  something  else,  or  is  not  sctusick. 

“ Brings  people  so  nicely  together.”  This  is 
the  correct  thing  to  say  of  croquet;  as  if  one 
not  tired  to  death  of  being  brought  togeth- 


We  regret  extremely  that  this*  shonld  be  Miss 
Pink.  Mrs.  Pink  has  not  the  least  idea  where 
she  ia— Mrs.  Pink,  who  makes  it  a rule  always 
to  know  where  she  is.  We  repeat  our  regret 
that  tins  should  be  Miss  Pink.  And  that  is  not 
the  millionaire  with  the  red  hair  who  is  asking 
for  the  rose.  Not  even  the  lately  bereaved 
owner  of  the  Willows,  of  whom  Mrs.  Pink  lias 
so  (justly)  high  an  opinion.  Nor  is  it  Fred 
Vane ; even  he  lias  expectations.  It  is  Harry 
Goodlack,  who  goes  out  to  China  next  week,  as 
clerk, 

lie  is  morbid  upon  the  subject  of  Pinkina. 
“Ho  may  keep  the  flower,  mayn’t  ho?  Oh,  is 
she  going  already  ? Is  she  tired  of  sitting  there  ? 
Please  nof  to  go  yet,  just  one  minute  more;  it 
may  be  years  and  years,  >tc.” — deep  sighs,  ad 
libitum.  *•  One  must  meet  one’s  fate  with  what 
courage  one  can.”  “ From  the  moment  he  first 
«aw  her,  and  so  on.  Does  she  remember  ? She 
had  a blue  ribbon  in  her  hair  ?”  This  ia  nil 
very  nice,  but  just  fancy  Mrs.  Pink's  feelings  all 
the  time  1 

Pinkina  will  put  it  all  down  in  her  journal, 


were 
er — dear  me ! 

When  Pinkina  has  an  entirely  new  arid  kill- 
ing get-up,  and  a hat  of  unusual  wickedness, 
she  doesn’t  mind  it  so  much;  besides,  bronze 
boots  and  red  heels  are  appreciated  at  croquet : 
but  still,  what  a nuisance  to  have  to  hold  a mal- 
let when  you  have  a parasol  and  a cotfbo-cup 
in  vemr  two  hands,  and  then  Jack  Clip  looks  so 
hopelessly  dismal  if  you  don’t  pay  attention  to 
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ina  thinks  ; and  then  really  how  shockingly  Dtil- 
cibeila  spooned— spooned  so  openly— Piukina 
does  not  mean  a pan,  she  is  quito  above  pun- 
ning on  such  a subject.  But  it  grieves  her  for 
the  dignity  of  the  sex  that  such  conduct  should 
be  too  sadly  common  at  the  present  flay.  It 
fully  accounts  to  her  for  the  conduct  and  the 
opinions  of  so  many  of  the  men  she  knows,  and 
it  is  too  bad,  too  hard  on  those  who  do  not,  etc. 
Miss  Pink  becomes  slightly  morbid,  and  her 
phraseology  particularly  involved  on  the  subject 
of  croquet  toward  the  end  of  the  season.  Pink- 
ina's  symmetrical  ankles  ache  with  continual 
standing  under  blackened  trees;  her  eyes  are 
weary  of  the  sight  of  red  and  black  balls.  It  is 
iotfjours  perdrix ; and  alas!  the  taste  for  lemou 
ice  begins  to  pall  even  on  her  fresh  young  senses. 
It  is  becoming  impossible  to  discover  anew  trim- 
ming for  dresses ; so  many  have  been  invented 
and  worn  out.  Mamma  Pink  is  beginning  to 
say,  4 ‘Your  green  and  white  will  do  perfectly 
well  for  the  end  of  the  time,”  and  “I  do  not 
mean  to  give  you  another  bonnet.”  When  it 
Comes  to  4ino  more  bonnets”  it  is  high  time  to 
leave  town. 

Pinkina  feels  herself  a wiser,  and,  for  the 


the  game  ; and  none  of  the  nice  ones  play — none 
of  the  “ objects”  except  Number  Four,  and  she 
is  quite  tired  of  him.  Fred  Vane  is  apt  to  daw- 
dle under  a tree  with  Dulciheihi  (whereas  Pink- 
urn  hates  Dulcibeltft  and  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  her  bonnet  crushed  or  her  hair  out  of  order), 
and  then  the  Sunflower  girls  get  hold  of  Spurs 
and  Bute*  (Butcs  is  Number  Two),  and  sit  on 
chairs  and  talk;  and  one  can’t  sit  down  one’s 
self  for  half  a second  before  a distracted  host 
runs  up  with  a mallet  and  implores  one  to  join 
a game — tl  Won’t  one  play  ?rf  and  his  object  be- 
ing usually  to  dispose  of  a given  number  of 
mallets,  he  thrusts  it  into  one’s  newly-gloved 
hand,  or  drops  it  on  one’s  toes,  or  at  all  events 
breaks  the  thread  of  one’s  little  ideas. 

Pinkina  never  loses  her  temper  at  croquet — 
oh  dear,  no!— well  yes,  of  course  she  doesn’t 
mean  to  deny  she  was  a little  provoked  that 
day ; bat  it  was  not  becanse  her  ball  was  cro- 
queted away  so  often,  she  did  not  care  two 
straws  about  that ; but  it  was  so  absurd  of  Dul- 
cibella  to  go  on  in  the  way  she  did,  pretending 
the  balls  would  not  remain  steady  unless  Fred 
V ane  held  them  when  she  put  her  foot  on  them. 
Mr.  Vane  must  have  hated  kneeling  there,  Pink- 
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time,  a sadder  young  woman.  She  has  written 
three  pages  in  her  journal  on  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  be  acquired  during  a sojourn 
in  town,  and  she  has  developed  some  very  fine 
and  original  ideas,  which  she  rather  thinks  would 
benefit  society  if  more  widely  circulated.  Such 
as  “People  crowd  their  rooms  too  much ; one’s 
pleasure  and  one’s  dress  suffer  equally.  Men 
are  too  apt  to  tread  on  one’s  dress  when  it  is 
long  behind.  Old  young  ladies  would  be  better 
employed  in  teaching  their  little  nephews  and 
nieces  than  in  filling  up  the  Lancers  that  are  al- 
ready too  crowded !”  The  last  cutting  sarcasm 
was  written  with  dashes  and  notes  of  exclama- 
tion in  the  journal  after  Mrs.  Sunflower’s,  “ The 
dansante,’ ’ and  was,  we  fear,  leveled  at  those 
mature  persons,  the  daughters  of  her  hostess’s 
sister.  Also  Miss  Pink  records  that  one  should 
not  trust  too  much  to  the  civil  speeches  of  man- 
kind in  general  (and  of  Fitz  in  particular) ; which 
moral  remark  was  indited  shortly  after  her  re- 
turn from  that  picnic,  whereat  the  recreant  Fitz 
had  manifested  such  renewed  allegiance,  such 
fresh  devotion. 

Fitz  is  a time-server ; Fitz  has  observed  Pink- 


ina’s  success  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  has  mean- 
ly placed  her  colors  in  his  cap,  after  assuring 
himself  that  he  is  thereby  only  following  the 
fashion ; and  Pinkina  writes  morally  on  the 
matter,  writes  most  wisely,  and  acts  (as  she 
should  do)  exactly  in  the  reverse  of  her  pro- 
posed line  of  conduct.  She  is  immensely  kind 
to  Fitz,  believes  in  him  implicitly,  deposes  two 
or  three  peculiar  objects  to  erect  a special  throne 
for  him,  and  confides  such  of  her  sentiments  to 
his  sympathetic  ear  as  have  weighed  most  deep- 
ly on  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  her  heart.  We 
have  our  doubts  as  to  the  full  development  of 
that  veiy  apocryphal  part  of  the  human  frame 
in  Miss  Pink.  Query,  In  one’s  first  season  is 
there  even  time  for  such  a thing?  It  is,  we 
should  say,  best  left  at  home — the  heart-— or 
lent  by  a prudent  young  lady  to  her  mamma  to 
be  placed  out  at  the  best  interest  for  her. 

Pinkina  is  going  out  of  town  now ; she  has 
such  a store  of  horrible  old  gowns  and  gloves 
and  shoes  she  means  to  make  a bonfire  of  them. 
She  is  in  a great  hurry — has  a thousand  things 
to  do — shopping,  she  must  rush  off  to  Mrs. 
Brown’s  and  to  Mr.  Stewart’s.  Adieu,  Pinkina ! 


NIAGARA  IN  SPRING. 


I could  gaze  forever  on  thy  face, 

Unwearied  still,  thou  matchleas  waterfall. 

Whose  twining  spells  of  majesty  and  grace 
My  ardent  sense  bewilder  and  enthrall! 

In  all  my  moods  thy  charms*  puissant  sway 
Enforce  my  will  their  master-spell  to  own; 

My  heart  leaps  at  thy  voice — or  grave  or  gay— 

And  every  chord  is  vibrant  to  thy  tone. 

So  many  years  I have  come  back  to  stand. 

With  reverent  awe,  before  thy  gloriouB  shrine — 

So  close  and  long  thy  lineaments  I’ve  scanned— 

It  seems  thou  shouldst  grow  something  less  divine. 

I know  thy  face,  its  shifting  glooms  and  smiles, 

As  cloud  or  Bun  upon  thy  bosom  lies; 

Thy  wrathful  guise,  thy  witching,  rainbow  wiles 
Can  wake  no  more  for  me  the  sweet  surprise. 

I know  thy  voice — its  terror  and  its  glee 
Have  in  roy  ear  so  oft  their  changes  rung, 

Nor  forest  winds  nor  anthems  of  the  sea 
Speak  to  my  soul  with  more  familiar  tongue. 

My  feet  have  scaled  thy  storm-scarred  battlements, 
And  pressed  the  moss  most  emerald  with  thy  tears, 

And  still  profaned  thy  lucent  caverns,  whence 
The  neophyte  oomee  pale  with  ghostly  fears. 

Yet,  as  the  more  of  God  the  soul  perceives, 

And  nigher  Him  is  drawn,  it  worships  more; 

So,  in  my  heart,  thy  matchless  beauty  leaves 
Constraint,  in  thine,  Ilia  grandeur  to  adore. 


Within  thy  courts  I come  this  vernal  day, 

Ere  Fashion’s  chimes  invite  the  thoughtless  throng; 

Almost  alone  I watch  thy  curling  spray, 

And  lose  my  breath  to  swell  thy  ceaseless  song. 

I mark  the  flowers  upon  thy  marge  that  blow, 

Sweet  violets  blue  and  campanula's  white  bells; 

Their  azure  shines  unblauched,  unblushed  their  snow : 
These  timid  things  feel  not,  as  I,  thy  spells. 

And  in  thy  woods  the  birds  heed  not  thy  roar, 
Where  the  brown  thrush  and  painted  oriole. 

All  unabashed,  their  tides  of  song  outpour. 

As  if  thy  floods  in  terror  did  not  roll. 

They  do  not  know,  the  buds  and  birds  around, 

IIow  wonderful,  how  grand,  how  dread  thou  art’ 

But  I,  transffxed  by  every  sight  and  sound. 

Stand,  worshiping  thy  Maker  in  my  heart. 

I must  go  back  where  tides  of  commerce  flow, 

And  the  dull  roar  of  traffic  cleaves  the  air; 

But  In  my  heart  sweet  memories  shall  glow, 

And  to  my  dreams  shall  summon  visions  fair. 

Niagara!  thou  wilt  freshen  all  my  thought, 

And  cool  the  breath  of  fevered  noons  for  me; 

My  days  shall  lapse  with  thy  remembrance  fraught. 
Thy  voices  chant  my  nights*  weird  lullaby. 

Great  torrent,  speed  thee  to  the  lake  and  sea. 

With  tireless  smoke  of  spray  and  thund'rous  roar; 

I bless  my  God  for  all  thy  joy  to  me, 

Though  I should  see  thy  marvelous  face  no  more. 
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BETROTHAL. 

BETROTHAL  in  China  is  a matter  with 
which  the  parties  most  deeply  concerned 
have  generally  little  to  do.  Their  parents  or 
guardians  manage  their  betrothal  much  in  the 
following  manner;  a person  is  employed  as  a 
go-between,  or  match-maker  between  the  fam- 
ilies. This  person  may  be  either  a man  or  a 
woman.  Usually  the  go-between  engaged  by 
the  family  which  first  makes  the  proposal  is  em- 
ployed by  both  families  in  subsequent  negotia- 
tions. 

The  negotiation  is  generally  commenced  by 
the  family  to  which  the  hoy  or  the  young  man 
belongs.  The  go-between  is  furnished  with  a 
card  stating  the  ancestral  name,  and  the  eight 
characters  which  denote  the  hour,  day,  month, 
and  year  of  birth  of  the  candidate  for  matri- 
mony. This  card  he  takes  to  the  family  indi- 
cated, and  tenders  a proposal  of  marriage  in  re- 
gard to  a daughter  in  behalf  of  a son  of  the 
party  employing  him.  If  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  the  girl,  after  instituting  inquiries  about 
the  family  making  it,  are  willing  to  entertain 
the  proposal,  they  consult  a fortune-teller,  who 
decides,  after  considering  the  eight,  characters 
which  indicate  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  par- 
ties, whether  the  betrothal  would  be  fitting  and 

* From  *•  The  Social  Ufe  of  the  Chimtr"  by  R»*v. 
Jubtta  Doou’rrx.r,  P.  D , for  twenty  yenr*  a M]*<i  unary 
in  China.  Two  volume*,  profusely  illustrated,  In  ITese 
by  Harper  and  Brothers. 


auspicious.  If  a favorable  decision  is  made,  the 
go-between  is  furnished  with  a card  indicating 
the  hour,  day,  month,  and  year  when  the  girl 
they  are  willing  to  betroth  was  bom,  which  he 
delivers  to  the  family  which  employed  him. 
The  parents  of  the  lad  then  consult  a fortune- 
teller  in  regard  to  the  proposed  betrothment, 
furnishing  him  with  the  characters  which  indi- 
cate the  ages  of  the  boy  and  the  girl.  If  this 
fortune-teller  pronounces  favorably,  and  the  two 
families  agree  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
marriage,  a formal  assent  is  made  to  the  bc- 
trothmem.  If  for  the  space  of  three  days,  while 
the  betrothal  is  tinder  consideration  in  each  of 
the  families,  after  the  card  has  been  received 
from  the  other  family,  any  thing  reckoned  un- 
lucky— such  as  breaking  a howl  or  the  losing  of 
An  article — should  occur,  the  negotiation  would 
be  broken  off  at  once,  and  the  card  would  he  re- 
turned to  the  party  which  sent  it.  When  it  is 
deposited  there,  incense  and  candles  are  lighted 
before  these  tablets. 

The  betrothal  is  not  binding  on  the  parties 
until  a kind  of  pasteboard  card  has  been  inter- 
changed between  them.  This  card  resembles 
somewhat  a book-cover,  consisting  of  two  pieces 
of  pasteboard.  One  of  these  is  made  much  Like 
the  cover  of  a pasteboard  box,  ns  far  as  its  edges 
are  concerned.  The  outside  of  it  is  covered  with 
red  paper.  On  this  mi  paper  is  pasted  the  like- 
ness of  a dragon  or  a phoenix,  according  as  it  is 
designed  for  the  boy  or  the  girl,  the  dragon  or 
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the  phoenix  being  made  oat  of  gilt  paper.  This 
corer-like  piece  of  pasteboard  shots  down  on  the 
other  part.  They  are  connected  together  by  a 
paper  pasted  on  one  edge  of  both,  somewhat  as 
the  two  parts  of  a book-cover  are  fastened  to- 
gether. Their  inner  surfaces  are  covered  over 
neatly  by  a piece  of  red  paper. 

The  family  of  the  bridegroom  provides  two 
of  these  cards,  one  having  a gilt  dragon  on  it 
and  the  other  a gilt  phosnix.  On  the  inside  of 
the  former  the  ancestral  and  given  name  of  the 
boy's  father,  his  own  given  name,  and  the  char- 
acters which  denote  the  precise  time  of  his  birth, 
the  name  of  the  go-between,  and  a few  other 
particulars,  are  neatly  written.  There  are  also 
provided  two  long  and  large  threads  of  red  silk 
and  four  large  needles.  Two  of  these  needles 
are  threaded  upon  one  of  the  silk  threads,  one 
needle  being  at  each  end  of  the  thread,  and  then 
the  needles  are  stuck  in  a particular  manner  into 
the  inside  of  that  card  on  the  outside  of  which 
is  the  image  of  a dragon.  The  other  card  left 
blank,  the  other  two  needles  and  the  other  red 
silk  thread,  together  with  the  card  already  filled 
out  with  particulars  relating  to  the  family  to 
which  the  lad  belongs,  and  its  needles  and  thread 
attached,  are  taken  by  the  go-between  to  the 
family  to  which  the  girl  belongs.  This  card  is 
then  filled  out  with  particulars  relating  to  the 
family  of  the  girl,  corresponding  to  the  particu- 
lars already  recorded  in  the  other.  The  thread 
and  needles  are  also  similarly  stuck  into  the 
card  having  the  phoenix  on  its  outside.  When 
this  has  been  done  it  is  sent  back  to  the  family 
of  the  boy,  wjpeh  carefully  keeps  it  as  evidence 
of  his  engagement  in  marriage ; the  card  hav- 
ing the  dragon  on  it,  and  relating  to  the  boy, 
being  retained  and  preserved  by  the  family  of 
the  girl  as  proof  of  her  betrothal.  The  writ- 
ing on  each  of  these  documents  is  performed  in 
front  of  the  ancestral  tablets  of  the  family  to 
which  it  relates,  incense  and  candles  having 
been  lighted  and  placed  in  the  customary  posi- 
tions before  them.  These  cards  having  been 
thus  exchanged  by  the  families,  the  betroth- 
ment  is  consummated  and  legal.  After  this, 
neither  party  may  break  the  engagement  with- 
out the  gravest  of  reasons. 

At  the  time  when  the  cards  are  sent  to  the 
family  to  which  the  girl  belongs  it  is  also  cus- 
tomary to  send  as  a present  for  her  a pair  of 
silver  or  gold  wristlets,  and  for  her  family  vari- 
ous articles  of  food,  as  pigs’  feet,  a pair  of  fowls, 
two  fish,  etc.  When  they  send  back  to  the  fam- 
ily to  which  the  boy  belongs  the  engagement 
card,  they  send  also  as  a present  a quantity  of 
artificial  gilt  flowers,  some  vermicelli,  and  bread 
cakes.  The  flowers  are  for  distribution  among 
the  female  members  and  relatives  of  the  family. 
The  articles  sent  on  these  occasions  as  presents 
are,  in  the  Chinese  view,  omens  of  good  to  the 
parties  most  intimately  concerned. 

The  red  silk  thread  indicates  that  the  engage- 
ment of  the  parties  in  marriage  is  fixed  and  un- 
alterable. The  Chinese  seem  to  be  firm  believ- 
ers in  the  sentiments  that  Fate  or  Heaven  de- 


cides who  are  to  become  husband  and  wife,  and 
that  the  act  of  parents  in  engaging  their  chil- 
dren is  an  exponent  of  the  will  of  Heaven  or  of 
the  decrees  of  Fate,  corresponding  to  the  West- 
ern saying  that  44  Matches  are  made  in  heaven.” 

Some  say  that  these  threads  are  kept  profess- 
edly for  the  purpose  of  tying  together  the  gob- 
lets out  of  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  drink 
wine  on  the  day  of  their  marriage.  Sometimes 
they  are  actually  thus  used  on  that  occasion. 
More  frequently,  however,  a new  red  cord  or 
string  is  then  used,  and  the  old  cords  taken  and 
put  into  the  queue  of  the  bridegroom,  or  worked 
into  the  shoes  worn  by  the  bride  on  the  day  of 
their  marriage,  as  omens  of  good.  The  use  of 
the  large  needles  in  betrothing  parties  is  also 
auspicious.  According  to  some,  they  serve  to 
draw  the  thread  along . It  is  sagely  asked,  What 
is  the  use  of  a thread  unless  there  is  a needle 
with  which  to  use  it  ? 

MARRIAGE  CEREMONIES. 

The  time  which  transpires  between  betrothal 
and  marriage  varies  from  a month  or  two  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  depending  much  on 
the  age  of  the  parties.  From  one  to  three 
months  before  the  marriage  a fortunate  day  is 
selected  for  its  celebration.  Generally  a mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  the  bridegroom,  or  a trusty 
friend,  takes  the  eight  horary  characters  which 
denote  the  birth-time  for  each  of  the  affianced 
parties,  and  for  each  of  their  parents,  if  living, 
to  a fortune-teller,  who  selects  lucky  days  and 
times  for  the  marriage,  for  the  cutting  of  the 
wedding  garments,  for  the  placing  of  the  bridal 
bed  in  position,  for  the  finishing  of  the  curtains 
of  the  bridal  bed,  for  the  embroidering  of  the 
bridal  pillow’s,  and  for  the  entering  of  the  sedan, 
on  the  part  of  the  bride,  on  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage. These  items  are  written  out  on  a sheet 
of  red  paper,  which  is  sent  to  the  family  of  the 
girl  by  the  hands  of  the  go-between.  If  ac- 
cepted, the  periods  specified  become  the  fixed 
times  for  the  performance  of  the  particulars  indi- 
cated, and  both  parties  proceed  to  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  the  approaching  wed- 
ding. 

Presenting  the  wedding-cakes  and  material 
for  bridal  dress  to  the  family  of  the  bride  by  the 
other  party  is  next  in  order.  The  relative  time 
usually  adopted  for  the  performance  of  this  cus- 
tom is  about  one  month  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  marriage.  The  number  of  these  4 4 cakes  of 
ceremony”  or  wedding-cakes,  varies  from  sever- 
al score  to  several  hundreds.  They  are  round, 
and  about  an  inch  thick,  weighing  generally 
about  one  pound  and  ten  or  twelve  ounces  each, 
and  measure  nearly  a foot  in  diameter.  There 
is  also  sent  a sum  of  money,  of  greater  or  less 
amount,  according  to  previous  agreement,  n 
quantity  of  red  cloth  or  silk,  usually  not  less 
than  five  kinds,  for  the  use  of  the  bride,  five 
kinds  of  dried  fruits,  several  kinds  of  small 
cakes,  a cock  and  a hen,  and  a gander  and  n 
goose.  The  top  one  of  the  various  stacks  of 
these  wedding-cakes,  as  they  are  carried  through 
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the  streets,  has  several  small  doll>like  figures, 
made  out  of  wheat  flour,  each  a few  inches 
high,  and  fastened  upon  slips  of  bamboo,  stuck 
into  it.  The  family  of  the  girl,  on  receiving 
these  wedding-cakes,  proceed  to  distribute  them 
among  their  relatives  and  intimate  friends.  The 
small  cakes  are  also  distributed  in  a similar 
manner.  The  money  sent  is  generally  spent  in 
outfitting  the  bride. 

Rich  families  make  much  more  valuable  pres- 
ents than  above  indicated.  These  presents  are 
carried  through  the  streets  in  such  a manner 
that  they  can  be  seen  by  every  one.  The  rich 
present  costly  head-dresses,  wristlets,  and  other 
ornaments  worn  by  ladies.  They  add  two  jars 
of  wine,  on  one  of  which  is  a picture  of  a drag- 
on, and  on  the  other  a picture  of  the  phcBnix ; 
also  a male  and  a female  goat,  ten  or  more 
pieces  of  silk,  or  satin,  or  crape,  of  five  different 
kinds  or  colors.  Presents  of  money  are  also 
sent  for  one  of  the  bride’s  maternal  uncles,  and 
for  one  of  her  paternal  uncles,  if  she  have  such 
relatives  living.  On  some  of  these  parcels,  taste- 
fully done  up  in  red  paper,  are  written  propitious 
words  or  sentences. 

The  parents  of  the  bride,  or  her  guardians, 
receive  only  a part  of  the  proffered  presents,  re- 
turning the  balance,  to  which  they  add  some 
articles  for  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom.  They 
accept  all  the  money,  and  all  the  silks  and  satins 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  girl,  but  only  the 
male  of  each  pair  of  animals,  one  of  the  jars  of 
wine,  and  a part  of  the  large  cakes  of  ceremony 
and  the  small  cakes,  and  such  a proportion  of 
the  other  things  as  custom  requires.  The  rest 
of  the  things,  as  the  female  animals,  a few  of 
the  cakes,  etc.,  together  with  the  card  having 
the  name  of  the  bride’s  family,  are  returned  to 
the  other  party. 

The  large  cakes  returned  to  the  family  of  the 
groom  are  divided  into  four  or  eight  pieces. 
One  of  these  pieces  is  given  to  each  family  of 
near  relatives  or  very  intimate  friends  of  the 
family  of  the  groom,  together  with  a little  of  the 
vermicelli,  and  one  of  the  artificial  flowers.  This 
distribution  of  cakes  among  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  parties  is  an  intimation  that  a rel- 
ative or  child  of  a dear  friend  is  soon  to  be  mar- 
ried. These  families  may  expect  to  receive  at 
the  proper  time  a formal  invitation  to  the  wed- 
ding. 

A few  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  wed- 
ding the  family  of  the  bridegroom  again  makes 
a present  of  various  articles  of  food  and  other 
things  to  the  family  of  the  bride,  as  a cock  and 
a hen,  a leg  and  foot  of  a pig  and  of  a goat, 
eight  small  cakes  of  bread,  eight  torches,  three 
pairs  of  large  red  candles,  a quantity  of  vermi- 
celli, and  several  bunches  of  fire-crackers.  There 
is  also  sent  a girdle,  a head-dress,  a silken  cov- 
ering for  the  head  and  face,  and  several  articles 
of  ready-made  clothing,  which  are  usually  bor- 
rowed or  rented  for  the  occasion.  These  are  to 
be  worn  by  the  bride  on  her  entering  the  bridal 
sedan  to  be  carried  to  the  home  of  her  husband 
on  the  morning  of  her  marriage.  The  food,  or 


a part  of  it,  including  the  cock,  is  to  be  eateh  by 
her  on  that  morning.  The  fire-crackers  are  for 
explosion  on  the  road,  and  the  torches  are  for 
burning  during  the  time  occupied  en  route  to  her 
new  home.  On  each  of  the  eight  bread-cakes 
is  made  a large  red  character  in  an  ancient  form 
of  writing,  of  an  auspicious  meaning,  as  “lon- 
gevity,” “happiness,”  “ official  emolument,” 
and  “joy;”  or  certain  four  of  them  have  four 
characters,  meaning  “the  phoenixes  are  singing 
in  concert,”  or  “the  ducks  are  seeking  their 
mates.”  Four  of  these  bread-loaves  are  accepted ; 
the  remaining  four  and  the  hen,  according  to 
strict  custom,  are  returned  to  the  party  which 
proffers  them. 

Some  two  or  three  days  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  wedding  a red  card  is  sent  by  the  family 
of  the  bride  to  the  other  party,  stating  what  fur- 
niture will  be  furnished  as  the  bride’s  dowry,  and 
the  number  of  loads.  The  person  who  takes 
this  card — usually  the  go-between — informs  the 
family  of  the  groom  what  time  these  things  may 
be  expected.  The  main  object  of  this  notifica- 
tion is  said  to  be  that  the  family  of  the  bride- 
groom may  prepare  and  have  in  readiness  the 
proper  amount  of  money,  duly  put  in  red  paper, 
or  tied  around  by  a red  string,  for  the  bearers  of 
the  furniture. 

Generally,  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  before 
the  sending  of  the  outfit,  a very  singular  custom 
is  observed  by  the  bride,  assisted  by  one  or  two 
women,  who  are  employed  to  aid  her  for  a few 
days  before  and  subsequent  to  her  marriage. 
This  custom  is  called  sifting  four  eyes,  and  is 
regarded  as  an  omen  of  good.  A large  round 
sievc-like  utensil,  made  out  of  bamboo  splints, 
in  diameter  about  three  or  four  feet,  is  pro- 
cured ; also  a brass  vessel,  two  or  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  one  foot  high,  which  is  placed 
on  a pedestal,  raising  it  a short  distance  from 
the  floor.  After  having  placed  in  this  vessel  a 
quantity  of  burning  coals  they  take  the  wedding 
garments  one  by  one,  or  in  convenient  quanti- 
ties, and  having  laid  them  on  this  sieve,  the  wo- 
men hold  it,  with  its  contents,  for  a moment  or 
two  over  the  vessel,  with  a slight  sifting  move- 
ment. They  then  remove  this  portion  of  her 
clothing  from  the  sieve,  and,  taking  another  por- 
tion, they  place  it  on  the  sieve  and  go  through 
the  same  ceremony,  and  so  on,  until  all  of  her 
outfit,  as  regards  personal  clothing,  shoes,  and 
head  ornaments,  has  been  properly  sifted.  Some- 
times a similar  ceremony  is  also  performed  with 
regard  to  the  small  articles  of  the  household  fur- 
niture* which  is  designed  for  the  bride’s  use  in 
her  future  home.  The  holders  of  the  sieve  dur- 
ing the  sifting  are  continually  uttering  various 
sentiments,  which  have  come  to  be  considered  os 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  propi- 
tious, as,  “a  thousand  eyes,  ten  thousand  eyes 
we  sift  out ; gold  and  silver,  wealth  and  precious 
things,  we  sift  in.” 

After  the  articles  have  been  sifted,  contact  with 
them  is  carefully  avoided  by  the  female  members 
of  her  family.  It  is  supposed  that  it  would  be 
especially  unlucky  for  her  and  her  affianced  hns- 
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-1^4  i&Hdd  *uy  pregnant  waotoff  *>*  any  |<ic'neotl ; tjic  hour  When  j#  lo  iaktf  her  in  he* 
handle.  01  muuy xtutauci ■tuifnft  Acdaa,  While  thus  4fy**cd  ;{tfn**  thick  w41:  <J«k 
in  contact  ymh  any  bf’rtre  itriicle^  already  sifted  signed  lo  conceal  h*r  features  on  arrival  at  hgt 
before.  they  arc  carried  over  ec»  dm  future  home  husband's  residence  not  now  being  worn),  &hc 
of  tile  girl  Such  a.  contact  would  ho  expected  . proceeds  to  fight  irieen&e  boforp  the  ancestral 
to  ptodiire  death  io  her  Im^baPilJA  fiv^dy , or  tablets  'belonging  to  her  father's  family,  and  to 
future  miscarriage  <*fi  her  part,  or  quarrels  and. 1 warship  them  for  the  buH.  time  before  her  roar- 
tfltehndHrstaml.! rigs  between  him  »imi  tier,, or.  socne  i riage.  She  aim  kneel#  dftwn  before  her  parents, 
undtjriroble  result*  Everj  thing  gifted  ta  caret-  j her  grandparent? Y if  living ;},  her  uncle.*?  and  aunts.’ 
fwllf  packed  av»-ay,  arid  great  relief  is  expetk  : (If  pr#!?gm),  and  worships  them  in  much  the 
encc^t  whe^  the  farn;Mtfc  and  trunks  of  clothing/ $&me  Tuntnira;  as  «he  and  her  husband  will  ufl 
have  started  for  the  residence  of  the  iaddegro&iQ-  [ the  morrow  worship  hi*  parents  and  giandpa- 
A ceremony  $i mtj«x  to  u »iir‘mg  font  eyes/  j rents,  **j&  the  ancestral  raiders  iielongiug  ro  his 
though  Wlleit  ’ V-  expolliitig  the  tilth/*  is  yune-  ; family.  Or*  the  occasion  of  the  girl's  trying  m 
tiffins  performed  not  long  previous  to  the  mar-  these  dpth.es  and  worshiping  the  tablet  and  her 
riagMhy  a*  the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  with  piirent^r  it  ii  considered  un propitious  that  thoae 
reference  to  his  personal  app&yd,  eapedalk’  his  of  her  female  rdaitres  umi  friend6  who  are  iu 
wedding  suit,  for  the  purpose  pf  mourning  should  be  present 

pernicious  influences.  The  bridal  chair  is  selected .by  the  family  of 

At  the  time  radicated  on  the  card  the  drwrv  the  bridegroom,  and  sent  to  the  r^ideiuv  of  the 
of  thtr  bride  is  carried  in;pK^^^nQ>^t{^ngh.tbe  bride  gcncmUy  on  *fte  afterttoon  preceding  flic 
streets  with  as  much  parade  and  %hov?  &Vthis  ivcdiliug -day;  attended  by  n band  of  mime.  some 
amount  or  the  furniture  will  pcv?ibly  admit.  men  carrying  lighted  tonduA.  i*a  carrying  s 
Not  Turfrcquemtr^  wton*  fhe/parm^  are  near  parr  of  large  red  larrierria;  wiiulmrrg  candk> 

porters  or  bearen,  njfei*  lighted,  ami  oae  having  a.  Urp>  reel  tun- 
instead  of  taking  the  shortest  route  from  the  rad/,  bfedla?  and  one.  m two  friends  or  other  attend- 
tkneb  of  Jdieforideto  ihe  residence  of  the.-grooro,  1 ants.  The  bridal  gbalr  is  /always  red.  and  is 
mires  a rirteuitonjB  route,  thrrntgh  the  prinei^tl  generally  invent  widi  bn»uddotl<,  or  some  rich 
totQ&tk.  lor  the  purpose  of  exkittfutig  the  fund*  e*}*en$ive  material.  H ts  Imme  bv  four  man, 
turc.  : who  wear  caps  having  red  tas^ds*  The  Triu$>~ 

•PhiaE  outfit  is  pt^eured.  m most  eav.es^  to  a dans,  and  all  thei  persons  employed  in  the  pro- 
ftr<»u  .oxteab  by  mm\m  of  the.  money  which  has  eeasion,  hare  similar  ca]>a. 
been  fumiMhud  iho  family  of  the  bHde  by  the  Very  early  on  the  morning  of  her  marriage 
family  of  tXw  gwom  for  that  purpose*  In  the  the  hrido  or  tlie  t;  new  woman*’  arises,  hither 
L'use  of  wealthy  fAmi'lie.*  little  defienihmce  k and  drci^ea,  Wulc  she  is  bulbing  the  musi- 
^ttuully  fdace*}  ou  i,et>:WtTig  money  for  this  oU  dans  arc  required  to  play.  Her  breakfast  con- 
sists thcwticully  uf  the  fowl,  the  vetnturolli,  etc. „ 
?cn<  ky  ihk  family  of  her  affianced  litj^bond;  In 
fael  however,  «he  mid  (frihk^  veaT  little  of 


other  party 

sible,  iu  m^rryTn^  olf  n daugjitcr,  to  ha  at  much  any  thing  oa  the  morning  or  during  ibe*  day  of 
jsjqwxt sc  «Tf>^r  and  aholve  the  mpuonnt  of  tm/ney , her  wedding,  Ifer  ♦maglpuTT  brekifuiit  oh  theaf.* 
tfebciveU  from  rhe  family  tlwir  fniure  ^uu-tn-  'j&rncles  is  nyArded  as  m omen  nf  gtHxI,  arid 
lair,  if  & ettstoinery  for  friends  aod  n:btires  ' conducive  t:*:  her  long  Kf>:  m ba>monV  with  her 
Of  the  bride/'*,  family  who  have  received  *•  Hikes  h'u.4»ind, 

of  ceremony-'  to  make*  preseaf^  y*f  materials  for  j Wbcn  Ole  precise  time  approaches  for  taking-' 
'clothing  - tiftHiuial.  flowers,  or  ;othar  orutimfents  her  seat  in  her  sedan,  usually  bed wetin  ftve  a,nd 
fof  tlte  head,  to  ;her 'fdinilyy'  These  pmsent4  are  i,  eight  o’clock  in  the  moni ingv  pwviotivly  fixeii 
d-^-»a.n  cd  to^on^tuiite  a jwirt  of  the  bride's  oatih.  bv  the  fort  tine- re  Her,  her  toilet  i>  completed  by 

one  of  her  parents  taking  the.  thick  \ta\  and 
hav  ht?r  hair  doftC  Op  iti  i lie  style  of  nnvrricd  placing  it  ovef.  her  hcrnl*  vomitory  coverhig 
woimm  of  her  ebsa  In  tfockMjrv  ;<1 

m*f  trio?  1 W clotbea  «h«  is  ■ : - ; 1 1 ‘ ,. 

t»>  wear  in  the  iadan.  and  jTQr  a *.v^  : . 

time  Mft&X'  sbo  "pjiriyev  pi-]^’  ' .. 

future  home  on  the  morrow.  ’ ' 

Thhv  U iiV>  r,ccas»«m  oi  ert-nt  1 - / 

i merest  to  iicr  family.  Ihr  ,-^^aKBj 

inrife  th<rdr female  rek  ./  ; ^ 

>i(‘V:s  end  k-cmls  tu  a feust  • : 1^5 

at  tlfir  Imuifo.  The  {irofovK-d  ' 


iftg  b b*hv  the  articJe^ 

pm  tided  wiUf:l,ftnvi  n>a^ef<- 
uiin  that  even  reibiy/ 

ao  that  there  my  be  no  dflay 
nr  <y»ufusi5n  on  the  nrriMil 
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her  features  from  view.  She  is  now  led  out  of 
her  room  by  one  of  her  female  assistants,  and 
takes  her  seat  in  the  sedan,  which  has  been 
brought  into  the  reception-room  of  the  house. 
The  floor  from  her  room  to  the  sedan  is  covered 
for  the  occasion  with  a kind  of  red  carpeting,  so 
that  her  feet  may  not  touch  the  ground.  She 
takes  her  place  in  the  sedan  amidst  the  sound  of 
fire-crackers  and  music  by  the  band.  The  bride, 
her  mother,  and  the  various  members  of  the 
family,  are  required  by  custom  to  indulge  dur- 
ing this  morning  in  hearty  and  protracted  cry- 
ing— oftentimes,  no  doubt,  sincere  and  unaf- 
fected. 

While  seated  in  the  sedan,  but  before  she 
starts  for  her  future  home,  her  parents,  or  some 
members  of  her  family,  take  a bed-quilt  by  its 
four  corners,  and,  while  holding  it  thus  before 
the  bridal  chair,  one  of  the  bride’s  assistants 
tosses  into  the  air,  one  by  one,  four  bread-cakes, 
in  such  a manner  that  they  will  fall  into  the 
bed-quilt.  These  bread-cakes  were  received 
from  the  family  of  her  husband  at  the  same 
time  as  the  cock  and  vermicelli  were  received. 
The  woman  during  this  ceremony  is  constantly 
repeating  felicitous  sentences,  which  are  assent- 
ed to  by  some  others  of  the  company.  The 
quilt  containing  these  cakes  is  gathered  up  and 
carried  immediately  to  an  adjoining  room. 

In  the  front  of  the  procession  go  two  men 
carrying  two  large  lighted  lanterns,  having  the 
ancestral  or  family  name  of  the  groom  cut  in  a 
large  form  out  of  red  paper  pasted  upon  them. 
Then  come  two  men  carrying  similar  lanterns, 
having  the  family  name  of  the  bride  in  a similar 
manner  pasted  on  them.  These  belong  to  her 
family,  and  accompany  her  only  a part  of  the 
way.  Then  comes  a large  red  umbrella,  fol- 
lowed by  men  carrying  lighted  torches,  and  by 
the  band  of  music.  Near  the  bridal  chair  are 
several  brothers  of  the  bride  or  friends  of  her 
family,  and  several  friends  or  brothers  of  the 
groom.  These  latter  are  dispatched  from  the 
house  of  the  groom  early  in  the  morning,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  bridal  procession, 
and  escorting  the  bride  to  her  home.  This 
deputation  sometimes  arrives  at  the  house  of  the 
bride  before  she  sets  out  on  her  journey,  and,  if 
so,  it  accompanies  the  procession  all  the  way. 
About  midway  between  the  homes  of  the  bride 
and  the  groom  the  procession  stops  in  the  street, 
while  the  important  ceremony  of  receiving  the 
bride  is  formally  transacted.  The  friends  of  the 
bride  stand  near  each  other,  and  at  a little  dis- 
tance stand  the  friends  of  the  groom.  The 
former  produce  a large  red  card,  having  the  an- 
cestral name  of  the  bride’s  family  written  on  it ; 
the  latter  produce  a similar  card  bearing  the 
ancestral  name  of  the  groom.  These  they  ex- 
change, and  each,  seizing  his  own  hands,  bows 
toward  the  members  of  the  other  party.  The 
two  men  in  the  front  of  the  procession  who  carry 
the  lanterns  having  the  ancestral  name  of  the 
groom  now  turn  about,  and,  going  between  the 
sedan  chair  and  the  two  men  who  carry  the  lan- 
terns having  the  ancestral  name  of  the  bride, 


come  back  to  their  former  position  in  tke  pro- 
cession, having  gone  around  the  party  which 
has  the  lanterns  with  the  bride’s  ancestral  name 
attached.  Thi9  latter  party,  while  the  other  is 
thus  encircling  it,  turns  round  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  starts  for  the  residence  of  the 
family  of  the  bride,  accompanied  by  that  part  of 
the  escort  which  consisted  of  her  brothers  or  the 
friends  of  her  family.  The  rest  of  the  process 
Sion  now  proceeds  on  its  way  to  the  residence 
of  the  bridegroom,  the  band  playing  a lively 
air.  At  intervals  along  the  street  fire-crackers 
are  exploded.  It  is  said  that,  from  the  precise 
time  when  the  two  parties  carrying  lanterns 
having  the  ancestral  names  of  the  two  families 
attached  separate  from  each  other  in  the  street, 
the  name  of  the  bride  is  changed  into  the  name 
of  her  betrothed ; the  lanterns  having  his  name 
attached  remaining  in  the  procession,  while 
those  which  have  her  (former)  name  are  taken 
back  to  the  residence  of  her  father’s  family. 
From  this  time  during  the  day  she  generally  is 
in  the  midst  of  entire  personal  strangers,  except- 
ing her  female  assistants,  who  accompany  the 
procession,  and  keep  with  her  wherever  she 
goes. 

On  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  bridegroom’s 
house  fire-crackers  are  let  off  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  the  band  plays  very  vigorously.  The 
torch-bearers,  lantern-bearers,  and  the  musicians 
stop  near  the  door.  The  sedan  is  carried  into 
the  reception-room,  and  a sieve}  such  as  was 
used  in  the  ceremony  of  “ sifting  four  eyes,”  is 
put  on  the  top  of  it,  over  its  door.  The  floor, 
from  the  place  where  the  sedan  stops  to  the  door 
of  the  bride’s  room,  is  covered  with  red  carpet- 
ing, le9t  her  feet  should  touch  the  floor.  A wo- 
man who  has  borne  both  male  and  female  chil- 
dren, or,  at  least,  male  children,  and  who  lives 
in  harmonious  subjection  to  her  husband,  ap- 
proaches the  door  of  the  sedan,  and  utters  va- 
rious felicitous  sentences.  A boy  six  or  eight 
years  old,  holding  in  his  hands  a brass  mirror, 
with  the  reflecting  surface  turned  from  him  and 
toward  the  chair,  also  comes  near,  and  invites 
the  bride  to  alight.  At  the  same  time  the 
married  woman  who  has  uttered  propitious  words 
advances,  as  if  to  open  the  door  of  the  sedan, 
when  one  of  the  female  assistants  of  the  bride, 
who  accompanied  the  procession,  steps  forward 
and  opens  it.  The  mirror  held  by  the  lad  is 
expected  to  ward  off  all  deadly  or  pernicious 
influences  which  may  emanate  from  the  sedan. 

The  bride  is  now  aided  by  her  female  assist- 
ants to  alight  from  the  sedan.  While  being  led 
toward  the  door  of  her  room,  the  sieve  which 
was  placed  over  the  door  of  the  bridal  chair  on 
its  arrival  is  sometimes  held  over  her  head,  and 
sometimes  it  is  placed  directly  in  front  of  the 
door  of  the  sedan,  so  that,  on  stepping  out,  she 
will  step  into  it.  Daring  all  this  time  the  feat- 
ures of  the  bride  are  entirely  concealed  by  the 
thick  covering  put  over  her  head  by  one  of  her 
parents  at  her  parental  residence. 

The  groom,  on  the  approach  of  the  bridal 
procession,  disappears  from  the  crowd  of  friends 
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and  relatives  who  have  assembled  at  his  resi- 
dence on  the  happy  occasion*  and  takes  his  posi- 
tion standing  by  the  side  of  the  bedstead,  having 
his  face  turned  toward  the  bed.  When  the 
bride  enters  the  room,  guided  by  her  assistants, 
he  turns  around,  and  remains  standing  with  his 
face  turned  from  the  bed.  As  soon  as  she  lias 
reached  his  side,  both  bridegroom  and  bride 
simultaneously  seat  themselves,  side  by  side,  on 
the  edge  of  the  bedstead.  Oftentimes  the  groom 
manages  to  have  a portion  of  the  skirt  of  her 
drea*  come  under  him  as  he  sits  down  by  her, 
such  a thing  being  considered  as  a kind  of  omen 
that  she  will  be  submissive.  Sometimes  the 
bride  is  very  careful,  by  a proper  adjustment  of 
her  clothing  at  the  moment  of  sitting  down,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
intention  ou  his  part,  but  also  to  sit  down,  if 
possible,  in  such  a manner  that  some  of  his 
dress  will  come  under  her ; thus  manifesting  her 
determination  to  preserve  a proper  independ- 
ence,  if  not  to  bring  him  actually  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  her  will.  After  sitting  thus  in  pro- 
found silence  together  for  a few  moments,  the 
gTootn  arises  and  leaves  the  room  Before  go- 
ing out,  the  assistants  of  the  bride  oftentimes 
request  him  to  rob  the  feet  of  his  bride  a little, 
under  the  impression  that,  if  he  sbonld  comply, 
her  feet  will  be  prevented  by  that  act  from  ach- 
ing in  the  future ! 

The  ceremony,  aB  a whole,  is  called  “ wor- 
shiping the  temple.”  A table  is  placed  in  the 
front  part  of  the  reception-room.  The  tabic  is 
said  to  be  placed  * * before  heaven.”  Two  can- 
dlesticks, containing  two  large  lighted  candles, 
and  a censer  containing  lighted  incense,  are  put 


upon  this  tabic,  the  censer  between  the  candle- 
sticks. Among  other  things  there  are  also 
placed  on  it  two  miniature  white  cocks,  made 
of  sugar,  fire  kinds  of  dried  fruit,  a bundle  of 
chopsticks,  a foot  measure,  a mirror,  a pair  of 
shears,  and  a case  containing  money -scales. 
Some  or  all  of  these  are  frequently  placed  on  a 
platter  made  out  of  the  wood  of  the  willow-tree. 
Two  goblets,  sometimes  connected  together  by 
a red  silk  or  red  cotton  cord  several  feet  long, 
are  also  put  upon  the  table.  When  every  thing 
is  ready,  the  bride  is  led  out  of  her  room  and* 
takes  her  place  by  the  table  on  the  right  side  of 
the  groom.  The  faces  of  both  parties  are  turned 
toward  the  table — that  is,  toward  the  open  light 
of  the  heavens.  At  certain  signals  from  one  of 
the  female  assistants  of  the  bride,  who  is  aided 
to  do  her  part  by  these  women,  Ixith  parties 
kneel  down  four  tiroes,  each  time  bowing  their 
heads  toward  the  earth  once  in  profound  si- 
lence. They  then  rise  to  their  feet  and  change 
places,  the  bride  standing  on  the  left  of  the  bride- 
groom. They  now  kneel  down  four  times,  bow- 
ing their  heads  as  before.  This  portion  of  the 
ceremony  is  called  “worshiping  heaven  and 
earth. **  They  then  turn  aronnd,  so  that  their 
faces  are  toward  the  inner  or  back  side  of  the 
room,  instead  of  toward  the  front  or  outside,  as 
before,  the  bride  being  on  the  right  side  of  her 
husband.  The  ancestral  tablets  having  been 
previously  placed  on  a table  in  the  hack  side  of 
the  room,  and  candles  and  incense  having  been 
lighted  and  arranged  near  them  in  the  custom- 
ary way,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  now  bow 
down  and  worship  these  tablets  eight  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  after  which  they  hare 
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just  “worshiped  heaven  and  earth,’1  They 
again  resume  their  original  relative  positions, 
differing  only  in  that  they  face  each  other,  and 
not  standing  side  by  side.  Separated  from  each 
other  by  only  n few  feet,  they  now  kneel  down 
four  times  again,  and  bow  their  heads  once  each 
time  toward  the  ground.  After  this  they  rise  to 
their  feet,  and  remain  standing  in  silence,  while 
they  are  helped  to  the  wedding  wine.  One  of 
the  female  assistants  takes  the  two  goblets  from 
the  table,  and,  having  partially  filled  them  with 
a mixture  of  wine  and  honey,  she  pours  some  of 
their  contents  from  one  iuto  the  other  back  and 
forth  several  times.  She  then  holds  one  to  the 
mouth  of  the  groom,  and  the  other  to  the  mouth 
of  the  bride,  who  continue  to  face  each  other, 
and  who  then  sip  a little  of  the  wine.  She  then 
changes  the  goblets,  and  the  bride  sips  out  of  the 
one  just  used  by  the  groom,  and  the  groom  sips 
out  of  the  one  just  used  by  the  bride,  the  goblets 
oftentimes  remaining  tied  together.  Sometimes 
sho  uses  only  one  goblet  in  giving  the  wine. 
She  then  places  the  goblets  on  the  table,  and 
proceeds  to  break  off  a bit  of  the  sugar  cocks 
and  give  to  the  bridegroom  and  to  the  bride ; 
perhaps  also  a few  of  the  five  kinds  of  fruit 
which  have  been  provided  is  handed  to  them. 
After  this  the  groom  usually  takes  the  bunch  of 
chopsticks  in  one  hand  and  the  long  case  which 
contains  the  money-scales  in  theotber,  and  makes 
a pretense  of  raising  up  by  their  means  the  thick 
covering  which  conceals  the  head  and  face  of 
his  bride  from  his  view.  It  is  only  a pretense, 
and  he  returns  the  chopsticks  and  the  money- 


scales  to  the  place  whence  he  took  them.  This 
usually  concludes  the  ceremony. 

All  of  the  articles  of  food  and  of  family  u?e 
placed  on  the  table  during  the  performance  of 
this  ceremony  are,  according  to  the  Chinese 
stand-point,  omens  of  harmony  and  of  pros- 
perity. Eating  from  the  same  sugar  cock,  and 
drinking  wine  from  the  same  goblets,  are  sym- 
bolical of  union  in  sharing  their  lot  in  life. 

Until  this  time  the  bride  has  worn  the  heavy 
embroidered  outside  garment,  head-dress,  etc., 
which  she  had  on  when  she  entered  her  sedan. 
These  are  now  removed.  She  has  her  hair  care- 
fully combed  in  the  style  of  her  class  in  society, 
and  she  is  arrayed  in  her  own  wedding  garments. 
Sometimes  her  hair  is  gorgeously  decked  out  with 
pearls  and  gems,  true  or  false,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  family  to  purchase,  rent,  or  tor- 
row.  When  her  toilet  1ms  been  completed,  and 
every  thing  has  been  made  ready,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  sit  down  in  her  room  to  their  wed- 
ding dinner.  He  now,  oftentimes  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  and  always  for  the  first  time  on 
his  marriage-day,  beholds  the  features  of  his 
wife.  He  may  eat  ever  so  much  of  the  good 
things  provided  on  the  occasion,  but  she,  ac- 
cording to  established  custom,  may  not  take  a 
particle.  She  must  sit  in  silence,  dignified  and 
composed.  The  door  being  left  open,  the  in- 
vited guests,  and  the  parents  of  the  groom  and 
his  relatives,  improve  the  opportunity  to  scan 
the  bride  and  observe  her  deportment.  Several 
times  during  the  day,  if  living  conveniently  near, 
the  family  of  the  bride  send  some  refreshments 
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for  her  to  eat.  This  is  received  with  thanks, 
and  the  bearer  rewarded  with  a small  present. 
Custom  does  not  allow  her  to  partake  of  this  re- 
freshment from  her  parents,  but  demands  its 
being  sent  and  received. 

Every  invited  guest  is  expected  to  make  a 
present  in  money  to  the  family  of  the  bride- 
groom. This  should  be  sent  in  to  the  family 
the  day  before  the  wedding,  though  sometimes 
it  is  brought  by  the  guest  himself  when  he  comes 
to  the  feast.  The  amount«of  the  present  is  en- 
tirely optional,  and  varies  from  a few  hundred 
cash  to  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars,  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  guest  and  the  nearness  of  re- 
lationship. Even  should  the  formal  invitation 
not  be  complied  with,  the  person  invited  re- 
maining away,  the  present  is  nevertheless  ex- 
pected, and  it  would  be  disreputable  not  to  give 
it.  These  presents  in  ready  money  help  con- 
siderably to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  occasion. 

The  large  candles  which  were  transferred  to 
the  bride’s  room  from  thd  reception-room  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony  of  “worshiping  heaven 
and  earth,”  are  permitted  to  bum  all  day  and 
unto  the  evening,  if  they  will.  As  it  is  emi- 
nently desirable  that  candles  should  be  burned 
all  the  night  long  in  the  bridal  chamber,  these 
are  usually,  during  the  evening,  exchanged  for 
another  pair,  which  it  is  calculated  will  last  un- 
til the  following  morning.  These  are  two  feet 
long,  more  or  less,  and  of  a bright  red  color. 
Usually  on  one  is  made,  in  a lively  yellow 
color,  a picture  of  a dragon,  by  the  use  of  gold 
leaf,  or  of  a liquid  preparation  called  “gold 
oil;”  and  on  the  other  the  picture  of  a phoenix, 
representing  respectively  the  groom  and  his  bride. 
Sometimes  auspicious  characters  or  phrases  are 
written  on  the  candles.  These,  lighted  on  the 
evening  of  the  wedding,  and  arranged  on  the 
table  in  the  bride’s  room,  are  desired  to  bum 
during  the  whole  night,  and  as  much  longer  as 
they  will  last.  It  would  be  considered  very  un- 
lucky should  they  be  extinguished  by  accident. 
Should  one  or  both  of  them  go  out  during  the 
night,  such  an  event  would  indicate  the  prema- 
ture and  untimely  death  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties.  The  material  of  the  candles  should 
not  melt  and  trickle  down  the  sides.  This  is 
regarded  as  a bad  omen,  the  trickling  down  of 
the  material  being  thought  to  resemble  the  flow- 
ing of  tears  down  the  cheeks,  and  betokens,  on 
wedding  occasions,  that  there  will  be  much  sor- 
row in  the  family  of  the  newly-married  couple, 
or  that  they  will  not  live  happily  together.  If 
the  candles  should  burn  out  about  the  same 
time,  it  is  supposed  that  the  couple  will  die 
about  the  same  period  in  the  future;  and 
should  one  bum  much  longer  than  the  other, 
it  is  inferred  that  one  will  long  survive  the 
other. 

CEREMONIES  AFTER  MARRIAGE. 

The  wedding  festivities  generally  last  at  least 
two  days.  The  first  day  the  male  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  groom  are  invited  to  “ shed  their 
light ” on  the  occasion.  On  the  second  day  the 


female  friends  and  relatives  of  the  family  of  the 
groom  are  invited  to  the  wedding-feast.  This 
is  often  called  the  “women’s  day.” 

Not  long  after  the  family  and  guests  have 
breakfasted  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
the  newly-married  couple,  amidst  the  noise  of 
fire-crackers,  come  out  of  their  room  together 
for  the  purpose  of  worshiping  the  ancestral  tab- 
lets belonging  to  the  household,  the  grandpa- 
rents, and  parents  of  the  groom.  This  custom 
is  known  by  the  name  of  “ coming  out  of  the 
room.” 

Not  long  subsequent  to  the  ceremony  of  “ com- 
ing out  of  the  room,”  the  couple  proceed  to  the 
kitchen  for  the  purpose  of  worshiping  the  god 
and  goddess  of  the  kitchen.  This  is  performed 
with  great  decorum,  and  is  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant and  essential  part  of  marriage  solemni- 
ties. Incense  and  candles  are  lighted,  and  ar- 
ranged on  a table  placed  before  the  picture  or 
the  writing  which  represents  these  divinities, 
plastered  upon  the  wall  of  the  kitchen.  Before 
this  table  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride  kneel 
down,  side  by  side,  and  bow  in  worship  of  the 
god  and  goddess  of  the  kitchen.  It  is  believed 
that  they  will  thus  propitiate  their  good-will, 
and  especially  that  the  bride,  in  attempting  cu- 
linary operations,  will  succeed  better  in  conse- 
quence of  paying  early  and  respectful  attentions 
to  these  divinities. 

On  the  third  day  the  parents  of  the  bride  send 
an  invitation  to  their  son-in-law  and  his  wife  to 
visit  them.  With  this  invitation  they  send  se- 
dans for  them.  The  card  is  usually  bronght  by 
her  brothers,  if  she  has  any  of  the  proper  age, 
or  by  relatives  having  her  own  ancestral  name. 
Until  this  morning,  since  she  left  her  former 
home,  two  days  previous,  the  bride  has  seen 
none  of  her  own  family,  and  generally  none  of 
her  own  relatives  or  acquaintances.  She  and 
her  husband  now  receive  the  congratulations 
and  compliments  of  her  brothers  or  other  rela- 
tives, and  prepare  to  visit  her  parents.  The 
bride  enters  her  sedan  first,  and  proceeds  a short 
distance  in  front  of  her  husband.  They  do  not 
start  together,  nor  is  it  proper  that  they  should 
arrive  at  the  house  of  her  parents  at  the  same 
time.  The  chair  provided  for  the  bride  on  this 
occasion  is  a common  black  sedan  in  all  re- 
spects, except  that  its  screen  in  front  has  a cer- 
tain charm  painted  upon  the  outside.  This 
charm  is  the  picture  of  a grim -looking  man,  sit- 
ting on  a tiger,  with  one  of  his  hands  raised  up, 
holding  a sword,  as  if  in  the  act  of  striking,  rep- 
resenting a certain  ruler  of  elves,  hobgoblins, 
etc.  The  object  of  its  use  on  the  occasion  of  a 
bride’s  returning  to  her  parents’  house,  on  the 
third  day  after  her  marriage,  is  to  keep  off  evil 
and  nnpropitious  influences  from  her. 

On  arrival  at  her  paternal  home  the  bride’s 
sedan  is  carried  into  the  reception-room,  and 
she  alights  amidst  the  noise  of  fire-crackers. 
The  sedan  which  contains  the  son-in-law  stops 
a few  rods  from  his  father-in-law’s  residence, 
where  he  is  met  by  one  of  his  brothers-in-law, 
or  some  relative  or  friend,  deputed  to  meet  and 
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conduct  him  into  the  house.  The  two  parties, 
standing  in  the  street,  respectfully  shake  their 
own  hands  toward  each  other  on  meeting,  ac- 
cording to  the  approved  fashion.  The  newly- 
arrived  is  now  invited  to  enter  the  house.  He 
is  seated  in  the  reception-room,  where  he  is 
treated  successively  to  three  cups  of  tea  and 
three  pipes  of  tobacco.  Afterward  he  is  invited 
to  go  and  see  his  mother-in-law  in  her  room, 
where  he  finds  his  wife.  There  he  sits  a while, 
and  visits  after  a stereotyped  manner,  being 
careful  to  use  only  good  or  propitious  words, 
avoiding  every  subject  and  phrase  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  this  people,  are  un- 
lucky. He  is  soon  invited  into  the  reception- 
room,  where  he  is  joined  by  his  wife.  Every 
thing  being  arranged,  the  husband  and  wife  pro- 
ceed to  worship  the  ancestral  tablets  of  her  fam- 
ily, her  grandparents,  and  her  parents,  if  living 
and  present,  very  much  in  the  way  they  wor- 
shiped, on  the  preceding  day,  the  tablets  of  his 
family,  his  grandparents,  and  parents.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  ceremony  the  bride  retires  to 
her  mother’s  apartments,  or  to  some  back  room, 
where  she  and  the  female  relatives  present  are 
feasted.  Her  husband  is  invited  to  partake  of 
some  refreshments  in  the  reception-room,  in  do- 
ing which  he  is  joined  by  his  bride’s  brothers,  or 
some  others  of  her  family  relatives.  According 
to  the  rules  of  etiquette  he  must  eat  but  very 
little,  however  hungry  he  may  be.  The  usual 
phrase  employed  in  speaking  of  it  is  that  he  eats 
part  of  “ three  bowls  of  vegetables,”  after  which 
he  declines  to  receive  any  thing  more,  under 
the  plea  that  he  has  eaten  enough.  He  soon 
takes  his  departure  in  his  sedan,  leaving  his 
bride  to  follow  by  herself  by-and-by,  accompa- 
nied usually  only  by  a servant  or  female  friend. 

It  is  a common  custom,  on  the  morning  of 
the  tenth  day  after  her  marriage,  for  the  pa- 
rents of  the  bride  to  send  an  invitation  for  her  to 
spend  the  day  with  them.  If  accepted,  she  goes  i 


and  returns  unattended  by  her  husband.  At 
the  end  of  a month,  should  they  again  invite 
her,  she  usually  goes  and  visits  with  her  parents, 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  for  a few  consecutive 
days,  spending  the  nights  there.  Her  husband 
calls  upon  them  during  this  visit  perhaps  once 
or  twice  in  the  daytime,  but  is  careful  neither 
to  go  there  with  his  wife  nor  return  home  with 
her.  Husbands  are  never  seen  with  their  wives 
in  public. 

At  the  expiration  of  a month  after  marriage 
the  bride  expects  to  receive  a present  from  her 
parents,  consisting,  in  part,  of  the  following  ar- 
ticles : an  image  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  uni- 
versally worshiped  by  married  women,  and  a 
portable  niche  to  put  it  in  ; a censer  to  contain 
incense  while  consuming ; a pair  of  candlesticks, 
to  hold  candles  while  she  is  worshiping ; a fan ; 
two  flower  vases ; artificial  flowers ; and  cos- 
metics. 

After  the  first  year  of  his  marriage  the  bride- 
groom is  expected  every  year  to  make  presents 
of  a pig’s  foot,  vermicelli,  wine,  and  large  red 
candles,  with,  perhaps,  some  money,  to  his  fa- 
ther and  mother-in-law,  on  the  occurrences  of 
their  birthdays,  at  the  festivals  which  take  place 
during  the  fifth  month,  the  eighth  month,  and 
at  the  winter  solstice,  and  at  new  year’s.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  his  married  life  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  his  parents-in-law  to  make  him  more 
or  less  presents  like  the  above,  at  the  times  of 
the  great  festivals,  and  especially  at  new  year's 
day. 

CEREMONIES  WITH  CHILDREN. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  birth  of  a child  the 
midwife  washes  it  for  the  first  time.  This  wash- 
ing is  performed  before  an  image  of  the  Goddess 
of  Children,  already  referred  to,  called  Mother. 
This  divinity  is  supposed  t6  have  the  care  and 
oversight  of  children  of  both  sexes  until  they 
are  sixteen  years  old.  About  the  time  of  wash- 
ing the  child  an  oblation  of  five  or  eight  plates 
of  meats,  fruits,  etc.,  is  made  to  the  goddess, 
arranged  on  a table  before  her  picture  or  image, 
with  wine,  incense,  candles,  and  fresh  flowers. 
This  is  regarded  as  a thank-offering  for  the  aid 
of  “ Mother”  thus  far.  The  food  is  subsequent- 
ly taken  away  and  eaten  by  the  members  of  the 
family.  On  this  day  friends  and  relations  take 
occasion  to  send  various  kinds  of  food,  as  fowls, 
vermicelli,  and  cakes,  to  the  family,  in  token 
of  their  congratulations. 

Immediately  after  being  washed,  the  import- 
ant custom  of  binding  its  wrists  is  observed.  In 
regard  to  this  there  seems  to  be  great  diversity 
of  practice.  Some  families  simply  bind  around 
each  wrist  one  or  more  ancient  cash  of  a partic- 
ular kind  by  means  of  a red  cotton  cord,  where 
the  cash  remains  for  eleven  days  or  longer. 
Others  only  put  around  each  wrist  a loose  red 
string,  as  though  it  were  a ring.  Other  fami- 
lies provide  several  silver  toys,  as  a miniature 
seal,  a small  bell,  drum,  pestle,  and  mallet. 
One  or  more  of  each  kind  of  these  toys,  with  an 
ancient  cash,  are  bound  around  each  wrist, 
i The  string  used  is  generally  about  two  feet  long, 
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dars  oUh  when  some  lam  (lies  remove,  them. 

however*  a ring-  of  red  cord  or  of  j1 
red  rape,  with  or  tnthcnifc  ^ome  cash  or  toy,  is  » 

Von*  ,'fiijjj  several  months  or;  erven  for  a your.  J 
Witert  soiled,  the  tape  ur  cord  is  exchanged  for  ; 

^tioilwar  f’taiw  on&:  /':/-;  ; (<  . • ;\  * ; 

Tlte  atnnent  ea4i  is  «sed  a*  a charm,  in  order 
to  fcr^p  a wav  ev?L  spirits  or  Vntinrocw.  The 
silver  toy*  «re  dc^ignetl  as  acuma  of  apod  relofc- 
mgr  Uy  the  Future  lift?  of  the  chibi*  a*  it 
prri^iu.jf  the  desire  i,!iar  it  may  become  .wealthy 
and  hqnor&t.  Hie  $n$8  arc  rhus  Thai  iftgcrhcir  I 
in  order  to  prevent;  die  shift!  becoming.  naagiav  [ 
and  di^otelient  If  iff  thew^hi  that  sw^r 
ingof  the  wrists  will  cerid  ia  keep  the  child  from  i 
l>(dng  troul.I^omc  In  ftfter-Iife.  and  from  jn^l-  j 
dtiug,  wfth  wluft:  dni?$  r.r/j  b clone  to  it,  just  as j 
though  he  or  sbu  rtti#  l*Qiimh  When  boys  and  | 
girls  are  uauyliiyqnd  Trouldcstmro,  they  are 
on  asked  if  f heir  mamma*  did  not  bftul  their  “ 
wrbv,4  ? imply  iag  that  H’  their  wrkr , had  been  ; necoruiu 


WU  VtSfO  JL  yluLM'X  Uk*ir  W flitti ' <)Vt‘  &*& 


^li%pwh%  ^>sfiHvhi«T}i^  cld'ld^hVjad-for  the  hrvst  tinm  either 

bn  thu  third  day  after  the  Inrrb  of  the  babe;  hy  q barbel  ft*  by  one,  Of  the  Family.  &«ie  ure 
rwo  Chirp**  charactcrH  are  written  on  a piece  careful  u>  .have:'  it  done  in  tore  an  image  of 
of  red  paper,  which,  having  been  carefully  fold- : Mother"  if  it  U a girl,  ami  before  the  axtees*. 
• ‘f  i-roond  a pnrefcl  hielodug curtain  ‘ar  acles,  is  tral  family  uitde^  if  it  » hoy,  incense  aud 
imrig  np  »o  a nail  or  peg  on  thft  frdtsftfo  pflbe  r^Tid.^'W^  lighted  in  freot  of  the  image  a«4 
door  of  ifr.  mothers  uxim  of  a red . | the  blots.  A' rh«v>f§--otTsprip;^f|Uj'' ;%U«o  preaejntval 

■n-ing  lied  around  -it.  The  design  of  thus  paper  ; to*  the  gpddes*  od  fliis  oceaafon.  Kolaftcmk  ivtei 
rtt.ui  :&>tf  rents..,  is  to  -ward  -off  iirdhvoriibte  iutfu-  ! inti  mate  Inert  are  fnvUed  to  Fean 
<»'^cv.'fr0m‘th^.  chrtW.s.  and  parsons  who  arc  not  | often  comp  re  witaysMhe  shaving  of  th$  child's 
very  Intirnaire  AVftii  t h r furmly,  tvh  fcwmg  it  %m-  i head.  TiipSO  who  <•<>«>*>  mart  bring  with  them 
dmtani  it  to  i'ou^tittue  a request  that  they  presem*  Df  money  w tfitvfcr  rlo^rs^  vermicelli,  or 
should  not  ftnter  tUd  rerrm.  Borne  wr  -tltki  ^ly’ofttVb,  etc..  W &L&&-M . MT#ijr  g tlie  fln>t-lx>niv 
tiwsG  Arsons  who  were  presepfc  at  the  w ash  dig  ; TanUt  ptfets  tue  often  deiced  to  peffomi  ific 
of  tile  habo  are  ullowod  re  enrer  the  hedte>om  us  j ceremnn.r  eal^d  ^paAang  'throtigh'  flie ^loer,* 
l((ag  as  the  red  jiiftper  is  attached  to ^ tli*  door,  ! for  Waelit  of  ihe  b»bei  .r^e  maternii 
which  is  for  eie.vcn  dap\  gruiuhnorher  of  tte child  k nlw%5  ^Jcpectcd  to 

This  parool  conftuus  f wo  qF  a Ccrtam  fruit  foil  bring  ©ri-|dtnl  presents  of- elding  ^ local  on 
of  seed  u«ed  in  the  manufaef  uro  of  a material ; this  day.  : : 

rmjd.'Vycd  sotijewhat  JiVe  soap  in  wuHlubp  , spree  ! When  tbo  .ch'ihl  is  four  months  v>ld  i%  MoOief  * 
pith  of  it  rush  tised  for  ;Wu&itujt«  two  .chripstieks^ :h  agflfia  lhanfet;  hdarivet  and  fnc  r/ds  lire  agsua 
otic  ai*  two  drtfoqsv  iwo  pieCes^ ^ »if  cha^v^l.  Si>uie  iptiiti&iti  $ it  fin- bring  or  >sem1  presents  of 
cat^  hair,  and  sortie  dog^s  hair,  A piiir  of  the  money  or  fdoift  A«  at  the  end  of  a month,  so 
traw«er»  .of  th&  nhUif“«  fn,the.t  ‘ are  pn^,  .titioii;’  iibe'  !'»nw'-v;th6:.inn^r'ntt1  praMmutheF  or  her  present, 
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Uuldeh?  tTicccr^'^'n^  vAri*neh 

•ut:  jj-hw>,iv  ?>ni*nnt<.  > m dn*  w.  b“d  a *et  id 
maney-HaWi#,  a jMir  of  a foouinensuTe, 

a brass  nufTpr,  pencVb  uik,  j*apt**\  ondmk^bdv 
one  or  two  books,  the  abacus,  a wilvci  or  a go  hi 
ornament  or  implement,  anti  fruits,  etc.  The 
child,  dressed  in  i Jii*  .View;  garment*  jh*t  presented, 
is  placed  upon  the /$ytvv  hi  the  midst  of  tkt  Ar- 
ticled iipir»7r  !TU%?*  now  fe  10  *oc  vrhai- 

it  ..trill  lir.st  take.  bob)  of  and  play /with..  'I  In 
uffiro.cmr  uf  trite,  pi  j$j$i  intcjxstt  rt»  iftif  patents 
•Hi) 4 &$s0$nhte<jt  fiHchd*.  It  '-fi  sold  timf  ■$$.  ar- 
tUvie  ay  nrtiele.3  the  child  i&icdtc 

it?  future  .eiuj^aierd,;  <dmr^rerv,&f  eoqdftto^ 
in  |i)|i  \vbrldv  l£  « Vmv^  arid  be 

kikos  & hook  or  wa  .»n$ 

iitoraturc*  as.  pen  or  ink.  it  is  aunuiMid  that  ltf 


boen  previously  printed  belbio  the  ancestral 
table. 


ctnw'.srrmn  >>*  ,<  warn  wut;N  ioit»  *rt*rn*  ottv 

Jt  is  Trot  UHiai  ?<>  allow  n ctiihi*  lo  «6it-  in  a 
ebair  ntiijl  "the  day  it  hr  font  ttlonjb*  old  . At  a 
suitable  rime  .dan iu»  iffr?  'jar 
candy  provided  by  its  maternal  j^aodtttorher  iM 
$&m*  jut'O  pur  in  the  mil  of  tin*  chair  on  rollers. 
The  child  i*  then  phe  in  the  chair  as  to  sit 
down  on  ihh  candy,  which  sticks  if  to  iho  chn.tr 
fcf  the,  tints  heiugr  • ."this  h done  in  order  that. 
U may Inutri  io.sitT&  $h»  chair,  ami  not  require 
to  he  carried  \bTy  much  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse 
• or  mother.  / 

Oa  the  nf/pivci^&n'  of  the  child's  birthday  an- 
other ihjibic^^rtn^di?  presented  to  “ Mother,  “ 
arid  other  present .yof  foud  and  of  clothing  are 
received  fro  in  the  rnutcrnal  grandmother.  If 
if  be  awUih^vtliei*  articles  ofrlothing  are 

u pair  of  V.yV  vivo^  ami  a cap  ; if  a gtr)y  be- 
sjJ»r  hlbtping  am.  wristlets  and  fretid  omuments. 
Tbs  provisions , tor  the  thank-offering  are  |u 
theory ; prov'kied  by  the  m attorn al  gra ndrao  tb  or1 

of  t he:  hfyijkh  / •;  - • / V ' ’ ,. 

tieflule  the  fe&sfc  op  this  oceasiot*,  ft  large 
b/difboo  such  a.<  fanners  use  in  winnow  mg 
grain,  if  jdaceil  on  a tahle  before,  the  ancestral 


c tii n rise. '/PjutVireiit'tA  vviir>  >»**  rt»  otio 

will  scholar ; if  he  j»eiitcs.. 

the  Tnpney^eVile^;  w the  silver  or  gold  instra- 
mont  cr  orcrAUic.uty  tluit  be  will  become  fumoai 
fbrvlii«  we^itli  uud  for  his  talent  in  winking 
tofmoT. 

On  All  tlve  wcfisioi^,  rdtcu  incense  and  can- 
dles are  burned  before  iltc/imag^  of  t?ie  g» allied 


^miciniyh  nift  crnu»  *p>  wonsaip. 
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or  before  the  ancestral 

tablets  with  special  ref-  j 

erenee  to  a child,  the  g 

child  is  taken  there,  if  {:  d 

well,  and  made  to  wor-  ^ ' V>-:^ 

ship  in  a certain  man-  : LJ;'*  n’  | 

ner  by  moving  its  hands  Wf  f • - *’  | 

up  and  down  a few  ’ “ j V-- 

times.  Sometimes,  - 

however,  instead  of  its  V 

hands  being  moved  up 

and  down,  the  child, 

held  in  the  hands  of 

some  one,  i*  itself  mov- 

od  up  and  down  before  q:  Tj!  r£\ 

the  object  worshiped,  ‘ ,"r' 

which  is  reckoned  the  , m 

same  as  making  it  move 

its  hands  in  worship. 

The  ceremony  of 

44 passing  through  the  '•".■■'“.ffi /-3 

door”  sustains  a very  , ^ 
important  relation  to 
the  welfare  of  children,  :J9| 
according  to  the  senti- 
ment and  practice  of 
man y Chinese.  Some 
fauulio?  have  it  or 
formed  regularly  every 
v ea r ; others  every  see-  i||SM 
midyear,  as  in  the  first  wSB^^ 
and  third  ; others  every 
third  year,  as  the  third 
and  sixth,  and  so  on, 
until  the  child  is  six- 
teen years  old,  or  the 

ceremony  of  u going  out  of  childhood”  is  observ- 
ed. Sometimes,  when  a child  is  sickly,  **  the 
door  is  passed  through*’  once  or  twice  per  month, 
or  several 't tinea  in  the  course  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  child  and  the  will  and 
ability  of  the  parents.  Probably  there  are  few 
families  here  which  do  riot  have  this  ceremony 
performed  more  or  less  frequently  between  the 
third  day  after  the  birth  of  a child  and  the  period 
when  it  is  supposed  to  pass  out  of  the  control  of 

Mother.”  Sometimes  it  is  performed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decision  of  a fortune-teller  for 
the  benefit  of  a child. 

A day  is  usually  spent  in  “ passing  through 
the  door”  and  its  attendant  ceremonies.  Sev- 
eral priests  of  the  Tau is t sect  (never  any  of  the 
Buddhist  sect)  come  to  the  residence  of  the  lad’s 
parents  in  the  morning,  before  or  after  breakfast, 
according  to  agreement,  and  first  arrange  an  al- 
tar, made  out  of  tables  placed  one  upon  another. 
Ou  the  uppermost  of  the  tables  they  place  cen- 
sers, candlesticks,  and  various  images  of  their 
gods.  Behind  the  altar  thev  suspend  three  pa- 
per-hangings, upon  which  are  painted  several 
iens  of  goddesses,  among  whom  that  of  vt  Mo- 
ther” occupies  a conspicuous  position.  In  a con- 
venient part  of  the  room  is  placed  a table,  hav- 
ing  upon  it  five,  eight,  or  ten  plates  of  meats, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  cakes.  After  every  thing 
is  properly  arranged  one  of  the  priests  rings-  a 


rwssixa  TUitraroii  the  i*>oa. 

bell  while  chanting  his  formulas,  another  bents 
a drum,  another  strikes  fils  cymbals  together, 
etc.  The  grand  object  of  this  is  to  invite  cer- 
tain goddesses  to  be  present,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  done  when  their  names  And  places  of  resi- 
dence have  been  repeated  in  the  accustomed 
manner.  The  celebrated  female  divinities  who 
are  honored  as  mid  wives  or  u mothers,”  and  who 
are  believed  to  be  particularly  concerned  in  the 
rearing  of  children,  or  who  originally  lived  in 
the  surrounding  conutry,  are  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

At  the  proper  time,  usually  in  the  afternoon, 
these  goddesses  are  invited  to  partake  of  a feast, 
which  has  been  arranged  on  a table  for  their  en- 
tertainment. Besides  eight  or  ten  kinds  of  food, 
there  are  also  provided  a wash-bowl  of  hot  water, 
and  a towel,  a fan,  and  cosmetics  and  artificial 
flowers  for  the  especial  use  of  the  female  di  vini- 
ties in  making  their  toilet  before  partaking  of 
the  feast.  The  priests  ring  a bell,  beat  a drum, 
and  dap  their  cymbals,  reciting  their  liturgies 
for  an  indefinite  time,  which  constitutes  an  invi- 
tation for  these  goddesses  to  partake  of  the  col- 
lation. 

The  u "door’1*  is  finally  passed  through  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  or  near  sundown  This 
door  h made  out  of  bamboo,  covered  with  red 
and  white  paper,  and  is  some  seven  feet  high  by 
two  and  a half  or  three  feet  wide,  costing  per- 
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hupa  twelve  or  fifteen  cents.  The  furniture  in 
the  room  is  so  arranged  that  the  priests  and  the 
party  which  passes  trough  this  door  can  go 
around  without  doubling  on  their  track.  Some- 
times a table  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  an  open  space  is  left  on  all  sides  of 
it.  One  of  the  priests — who  wears  a fancy- 
colored  skirt,  and  has  on  his  head  a curiously- 
shaped  head-dress — takes  in  one  hand  a small 
bell,  or  a sword  having  small  bells  fastened  to 
the  handle,  and  in  the  other  a horn,  and  com- 
mences reciting  formulas  or  incantations  in  front 
of  this  door,  which  is  often  at  this  time  standing 
near  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  priest,  thus 
dressed,  personates  44  Mother”  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming magic  spells  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
children  from  evil  spirits  and  unhealthy  and 
malignant  influences.  The  paterfamilias,  or,  if 
absent  or  deceased,  some  one  in  his  stead,  calls 
the  children  of  the  family  together.  He  takes 
the  one  which  can  not  walk  or  which  is  sick  in 


his  arms,  and  the  other  children,  if  any,  each 
take  a single  stick  of  lighted  incense  in  their 
hands.  The  priest  after  a while  blows  his  horn, 
and  advances  slowly  through  the  door.  He  is 
followed  by  the  paterfamilias  or  his  representa- 
tive, and  all  the  children  of  the  family,  who  thus 
pass  through  the  door.  All  the  other  priests 
are  at  this  time  doing  something  to  aid,  as  beat- 
ing the  drum  and  clapping  their  cymbals.  The 
head  priest  brandishes  the  sword  in  the  air,  or 
in  its  place  he  sometimes  flourishes  a whip  made 
in  the  shape  of  a snake,  as  though  he  was  strik- 
ing an  invisible  object. 

The  door  is  then  taken  and  placed  at  one  of 
the  four  corners  of  the  room,  and  the  priest,  fa- 
ther, and  children  again  pass  through  it  in  a 
similar  ^manner.  It  is  then  successively  placed 
at  each  of  the  other  corners,  and  again  in  the 
centre,  where  it  is  respectively  passed  through 
by  the  priest  and  his  followers.  Soon  after  this 
the  door  is  hacked  in  pieces,  and  its  parts  set  on 
fire  and  burned  in  the  open  court  of  the  house, 
or  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  where  the 
ceremony  is  performed. 

While  performing  this  ceremony  a small 
wooden  image,  a foot  high,  more  or  less,  is  in- 
variably used  to  represent  the  child  for  whose 
special  benefit  it  is  celebrated.  When  first  per- 
formed for  any  child,  a new  one  is  obtained  to 
represent  it ; and  when  not  used,  it  is  carefully 
preserved.  Oftentimes  it  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  “Mother's”  image  in  the  bedroom.  The 
name  of  the  child  is  usually  written  on  the  back 
of  the  image.  In  case  tho  child  dies  before  six- 
teen years  of  age,  this  image  is  placed  in  the 
coffin  with  its  corpse,  and  buried  with  it.  After 
tho  ceremony  of  “going  out  of  childhood”  has 
been  performed,  it  is  often  used  as  a plaything 
by  the  children  of  the  family.  In  case  the  child 
is  exceedingly  sick,  and  may  not  be  carried  in 
person  through  tho  door,  this  image,  with  or 
without  some  of  the  clothing  of  the  child  placed 
on  a platter,  is  taken  and  carried  through  the 
door,  instead  of  the  child,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  as  though  the  child  itself  was  carried 
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through.  As  above  intimated,  all  the  children 
of  the  family  improve  the  opportunity  to  pass 
through  the  door,  as  well  as  the  particular  one 
for  whose  special  benefit  the  ceremony  is  ob- 
served. Sometimes  nephews  and  nieces,  and 
several  of  the  children  of  the  near  relatives  of 
the  family  who  happen  to  be  present,  also  join 
the  procession  and  pass  through  the  door.  The 
design  of  all  this  is  to  benefit  the  children,  caus- 
ing them  to  recover  if  sick  or  feeble,  continuing 
them  in  health  if  well,  and  enabling  them  to 
arrive  at  a good  old  age. 

Many  parents,  after  the  first  shaving  of  the 
head  of  a child,  when  one  month  old,  allow  the 
hair  to  grow  on  a part  of  the  top  of  the  head,  if 
a boy,  in  the  shape  and  of  the  size  of  a small 
peach,  until  eight  or  ten  years  old,  or  even  until 
sixteen  years  old ; if  a girl,  a patch  of  hair  is 
often  allowed  to  grow  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  head.  Many  Chinese  seem  to  be  at  a loss 
why  the  tuft  is  left.  Some  explain  that  which 
is  left  on  the  pate  of  a boy  to  be  for  a defense  of 
the  soft  part  of  the  skull.  They  all  seem  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  omen  of  good,  or  a kind  of  charm, 
and  conducive  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  the 
child. 

Sometimes  neither  the  44  peach”  nor  the  quene 
is  allowed  to  grow  nntil  the  lad  is  some  six  or 
eight  years  old,  the  wholes  head  being  regularly 
shaven.  The  canse  of  this  delay  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  the  death  of  his  father  or  mother 
when  it  was  decided  to  let  one  or  both  of  these 
grow.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  him  who  is 
the  only  son  of  his  parents,  and  bom  long  after 
their  marriage,  they  vow  to  give  him  up  to  be 
the  child  of  some  idol  or  to  be  a Buddhist  priest. 
They  will  not  then  let  his  hair  grow  on  his  pate 
until  six  or  eight  years  old.  Their  object  in 
making  this  vow,  and  in  treating  their  dearly- 
beloved  son  in  this  way,  is  to  procure  good 
health  and  longevity  to  the  lad.  They  apply 
various  sorts  of  derogatory  names  or  epithets  to 
him,  as 44  Buddhist  priest,” 44  beggar,”  44  refuse,” 
“dirt,”  imagining  that  he  will  thus  be  allowed 
to  live,  and  that  no  evil  spirit  or  influence  will 
injure  his  health.  By-and-by,  when  he  seems 
to  be  established  in  health,  they  allow  his  hair 
to  grow  like  other  boys.  All  their  apparent 
neglect  and  abuse  are  but  an  index  of  their  real 
affection  for  him,  and  are  intended  to  lead  the 
evil  spirits  and  malicious  influences,  which  might 
otherwise  be  expected  to  molest  or  harm  him,  to 
pass  him  by  as  worthless  and  good  lor  nothing. 

PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

The  ceremony  called  “going  ont  of  child- 
hood” is  performed  by  many  families  when  each 
of  their  children  is  sixteen  years  old  or  there- 
abouts. It  is  very  nearly  like  the  ceremony 
called  44  passing  through  the  door,”  which  has 
been  described,  except  that  it  is  generally  much 
more  imposing  and  showy  than  that  ceremony, 
as  it  is  usually  performed.  The  theory  enter- 
tained is,  that  at  sixteen  years  of  age  the  boy 
emerges  from  boyhood  into  manhood,  and  the 
girl  from  girlhood  into  womanhood.  From  the 
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time  of  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  the 
goddess  of  children,  “Mother,”  ceases  to  have 
the  superintendence  of  the  boy  or  the  girl,  and 
the  individual  comes  under  the  government  of 
the  gods  in  general.  The  expression  “thank- 
ing Mother”  is  often  used  in  speaking  of  this 
event,  when  she  is  thanked  for  her  past  care  of 
the  youth. 

Let  it  not  bo  understood,  because  one  becomes 
of  aye  or  arrives  at  adult  aye  in  China  when  six- 
teen years  old,  that  he  comes  out  from  the  legal 
control  of  his  parents  at  this  time.  While  his 
parents  are  alive,  a son  must  continue  to  obey 
them.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  classics,  the 
laws,  and  the  customs  of  China.  No  matter 
how  old,  how  educated,  how  wealthy — except 
he  has  become  an  officer  of  the  government,  and 
while  he  is  serving  the  emperor — he  must  ren- 
der prompt  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  father 
and  mother.  He  may  on  no  account  disobey, 
or  neglect,  or  slight  their  wishes  or  their  orders. 
After  he  has  become  an  official,  and  is  away 
from  his  paternal  home  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  he  is  subject  to  the  commands  of  the  em- 
peror. His  parents  can  not  then  control  him 
in  any  respect,  though  he  must  conform  in  every 
thing  to  the  established  customs  of  the  empire 
in  regard  to  his  parents.  The  time  never  ar- 
rives when  a man  in  a private  station,  while  his 
parents  arc  living,  may  engage  in  the  pursuit  he 
chooses,  or  may  keep  his  earnings  for  himself, 
or  spend  them  as  he  pleases,  without  their  free 
consent  and  approval.  His  wages  are  given  to 
them,  and  they  can  oblige  him  to  do  any  thing 
or  take  any  course  they  please,  without  asking 
his  consent  or  caring  for  his  preferences.  Such 
is  said  to  be  law  ; but  in  fact  and  in  practice  he  is 
treated  with  some  consideration,  often  consulted, 
and  his  wishes  frequently  complied  with. 

A daughter,  after  she  is  married,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  her  own  parents,  but  comes  under  the 
control  of  her  husband’s  parents,  if  they  are  liv- 
ing. To  them  she  is  often  little  different  from  a 
slave.  She  may  not  resist,  or  oppose,  or  deride 
their  wishes  or  commands,  auy  more  than  she 
might  resist,  or  oppose,  or  deride  the  wishes  or 
commands  of  her  own  parents  before  her  mar- 
riage. Very  frequently  she  is  treated  by  them 
with  great  cruelty. 

After  the  son  has  attained  his  sixteenth  year, 
in  case  of  the  decease  of  his  father,  he  generally 
manages  the  outside  affairs  of  the  family  pretty 
much  as  he  pleases,  unless  his  mother  should 
happen  to  be  a strong-minded  woman.  The 
classic  says  the  woman  has  three  obeyings : 1st, 
she  must  obey  her  father  (before  her  marriage) ; 
2d,  she  must  obey  her  husband  (after  marriage) ; 
and,  3d,  she  must  obey  her  son  (after  her  hus- 
band's death),  t.  e.,  when  he  shall  have  arrived 
at  mature  age. 

The  principle  of  a woman’s  obeying  her  sou 
;;fter  the  decease  of  her  husband  must  not  be  un- 


derstood as  allowing  him  to  abuse,  or  insult,  or 
injure  her.  Neither  would  custom  tolerate  nor 
the  laws  justify  such  unheal  conduct. 

In  cases  of  extreme  unfilial  conduct  parents 
sometimes  accuse  their  children  before  the  magis- 
trate, and  demand  his  official  aid  in  controlling 
or  punishing  them ; but  such  instances  are  com- 
paratively rare.  Public  sentiment  is  so  strong 
against  the  individual  who  will  not  treat  his  pa- 
rents with  the  customary  respect  and  obedience, 
and  the  want  of  filial  piety  is  taught  to  be  a 
crime  of  such  enormity,  that  few  Chinese  are 
found  who  have  the  hardihood  to  lay  themselves 
open  to  the  disgrace  of  a public  prosecution.  It 
is  said  that,  should  a parent  whip  his  child  to 
death  for  unfilial  conduct,  notice  would  seldom 
or  never  be  taken  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a prose- 
cution of  the  parent  before  the  magistrate ; only 
the  maternal  uncles  of  the  disobedient  lad  or 
man  would  have  a right  to  interfere  in  the  case. 
When  a parent  brings  his  incorrigible  son  before 
the  magistrate  for  filial  impiety,  and  demands 
punishment  to  be  inflicted,  the  maternal  uncles 
of  the  accused  have  a right  to  interfere  or  to  be 
consulted,  especially  in  case  very  severe  punish- 
ment, as  death,  should  be  demanded  by  the  in- 
dignant and  dishonored  parent. 

The  magistrate  may  exercise  his  prerogative 
of  advising  the  parent  in  regard  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  as  well  as  of  exhorting  the  refractory 
son  in  regard  to  his  duty ; but  he  may  not  set 
himself  firmly  against  carrying  out  the  punish- 
ment demanded  by  the  offended  parent.  If  the 
parent  requires  his  son  to  be  publicly  whipped  by 
the  command  of  the  magistrate,  the  latter  is 
obliged  to  order  the  infliction  of  the  whipping. 
If  the  former  demands  a public  exposure  of  his 
son  in  the  wooden  cangue,  with  the  crime  of  not 
filial  written  npon  it,  then  the  latter  must  canse 
the  son  to  be  thus  punished  for  a specified  timo. 
If,  after  these^or  similar  slight  punishments,  the 
son  remain#  undutiful  and  disobedient,  and  his 
parents  demand  it  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrate, 
the  latter  must,  with  the  consent  of  the  maternal 
uncles  of  the  individual,  cause  him  to  be  taken 
out  to  the  high  wall  in  front  of  the  yatnun,  and 
have  him  there  publicly  whipped  to  death. 

If  a son  should  murder  his  parent,  either  fa-, 
ther  or  mother,  and  be  convicted  of  the  crime, 
he  would  not  only  be  beheaded,  but  his  body 
would  be  mutilated  by  being  cut  into  small  pieces ; 
his  house  would  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
earth  under  it  would  be  dug  up  for  several  feet 
deep ; his  neighbors  living  on  the  right  and  the 
left  would  be  severely  punished ; his  principal 
teacher  would  suffer  capital  punishment;  the 
district  magistrate  of  the  place  would  be  de- 
prived of  his  office  and  disgraced ; the  prefect, 
the  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  viceroy 
would  all  be  degraded  three  degrees  in  rank. 
All  this  is  done  and  suffered  to  mark  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  of  a parricide. 
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TOM  MALLORY’S  REVENGE. 

u TF  you  want  to  wreak  a thorough  vengeance 

A upon  a woman,  yon  must  first  make  her 
love  you.  Without  that  preparation,  you  can’t 
inflict  a complete  or  very  lasting  torture.  With 
it,  you  can  gratify  the  devil’s  own  malice.” 

This  philosophical  remark  was  uttered  between 
two  puffs  of  a cigar  by  a well  - dressed  man  of 
about  thirty,  whose  air  and  tones  showed  the  tui- 
tion of  good  society,  and  whose  face  expressed 
intellectual  culture.  He  was  seated  on  a shaded 
bit  of  lonely  river  bank,  in  front  of  him  a languid 
flow  of  clear  brown  water,  above  him  the  giant 
green  plume  of  an  elm,  its  uppermost  sprays 
gently  quivering,  unheard,  in  a faint  breeze  of 
summer.  His  thoughtful  eyes  seemed  to  be 
spelling  out  the  inmost  feelings  of  a young  man, 
not  more  than  twenty-one,  who  was  his  only  com- 
panion. 

“Oh,  the  devil!  And  suppose  yon  can’t 
make  her  love  you!  suppose  that’s  just  the 
thing!”  exclaimed  the  latter,  impatiently. 

He  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  drawn  over  his  brows,  glar- 
ing at  the  stump  of  an  elder  which  he  was  kick- 
ing with  a sort  of  purposeless  petulance.  He  was 
a tall,  well-built  youth,  with  keen  gray  eyes  and 
regular  features.  He  would  have  been  remark- 
ably handsome  but  for  a certain  rustic  un finish 
visible  in  his  awkwardly-fitted  clothing,  in  his 
long  hair  combed  straight  over  his  ears  and 
greasing  his  coat-collar,  in  his  careless  stoop  and 
lounging  movements,  and,  above  all,  in  a lack 
of  that  refined  intellectuality  which  ennobled 
the  otherwise  inferior  face  of  the  smoker.  Even 
his  utterance,  notwithstanding  a naturally  grand 
voice,  was  untuned,  monotonous,  and  slightly 
nasal.  Evidently  he  was  the  product  of  one  of 
our  New  England  country  districts ; yet  you  must 
not  understand  that  he  came  from  the  lean  lower 
soil  which  produces  the  Slicks  and  theDownings; 
his  grammar  was  good,  and  he  pronounced  like 
a man  who  knows  how  to  spell. 

A violent  flush  covered  his  features  after  he 
had  spoken.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  con- 
fessed his  secret  with  perfect  clearness ; and,  al-  j 
though  he  did  not  look  at  his  comrade’s  eyes,  he 
felt  that  they  were  upon  him.  Dragging  his 
hat  completely  over  his  face,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  turf,  and  tore  the  short  grass-blades  with 
his  fingers,  while  bo  muttered  disconnectedly 
concerning  the  cause  of  his  agitation,  impelled 
by  that  desire  for  sympathy  which  coerces  the 
unhappy : 

“ Yes,  I’ve  been  talking  about  myself  all  this 
while.  Revenge  on  a woman ! It  seems  mean 
enough  to  you,  I suppose.  So  it  is.  That  de- 
pends, however.  I wouldn’t  hurt  one.  I wouldn’t 
lift  my  finger  against  one.  I would  die  sooner. 
But — oh  Lord ! what  can  a man  do  ? They  en- 
tangle a fellow ; they  get  round  him  and  foot 
him ; they  make  him  think  they’ll  have  him  ;* 
they  are  ever  so  sweet  and  loving.  Then,  when 
they’ve  got  him  to  offer  his  whole  heart  and 
soul,  and  all  he  is  and  ever  will  be,  they  push 


him  off  like  a dog.  Oh,  yon  mustn’t  touch  ’em ! 
They’re  women.  They’re  the  fair  sex — the  gen- 
tle sex.  They  break  down  all  your  hopes  and 
ambition  and  self-respect ; they  do  it  coolly  to 
your  face,  and  laugh  at  you  behind  your  back ; 
they  do  it  without  the  least  pity;  brag  of  it. 
Oh,  it’s  all  right ! You  mustn't  wish  ’em  any 
harm.  Lovely  woman — consoling  spirit,  mes- 
senger from  Heaven,  and  so  forth.  I don’t 
growl  at  be^ng  refused.  I'm  man  enough  to 
bear  that.  It’s  being  deceived  beforehand  and 
despised  afterward  that  mads  me.  O Lord! 
I don’t  know  what  I would  do  if  I could.  I 
wouldn’t  see  any  harm  happen  to  the  girl  that 
I’m  talking  about.  It’s  as  yon  say.  I couldn’t 
revenge  myself  on  her  without  making  her  love 
me.  And  that  can’t  be;  no,  never  can  be. 
I’ve  tried  that  thoroughly,  God  knows.” 

He  paused  a moment,  tore  his  hat  off,  and 
looked  the  other  in  the  face  with  an  air  of  self- 
derision. 

“I  suppose  you  think  I’m  a cursed  fool,  Mr. 
Stuart.  I know  I talk  like  one.  I’ve  only  been 
acquainted  with  yon  six  weeks,  and  here  I am 
wanting  your  pity.  But  you  are  the  first  I’ve 
told  it  to.  You  look  as  if  you  could  understand 
a fellow.  I know  you  can.  You  write  books 
about  just  such  things ; yon  told  my  story  be- 
fore I knew  it  myself.  You  needn’t  say  any 
thing.  I don’t  want  to  bore  you  to  get  up  good 
advice  for  me.  Bat  you  comprehend  now  what 
I meant  by  talking  for  half  an  hour  about  re- 
venge upon  a woman.  Revenge,  I ddn’t  know 
whether  I would  take  it  if  I could.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  would,  Mr.  Malloir,” 
said  Stuart,  continuing  to  study  the  discomposed 
face  before  him  with  a feeling  which  was  not  all 
compassion,  but  partly  the  professional  interest 
of  a novelist  in  the  workings  of  human  nature. 
“You  are  too  much  in  love  for  that.  A tear 
from  this  girl  (whoever  she  may  be)  would  put 
out  your  wrath  in  a second.  In  fact,  setting  to 
work  to  torment  a woman  and  deliberately 
watching  the  process  is  a hard  thing  for  any 
man  to  do.  Not  a nice  thing  to  think  of  after- 
ward either.  Calculated  to  make  a man  bru- 
tal, and  therefore  unhappy.  No,  as  I told  you 
before,  I don’t  know  any  proper  and  sufficient 
vengeance  upon  a jilt  excepting  making  her 
love  you.” 

“ And  what  then  ?” 

“Why  then  love  her , and  keep  loving  her  and 
keep  her  loving  you  as  long  as  life  lasts.” 

Mallory  laughed  outright,  and  then  stopped 
with  a groan.  The  suggestion  gave  him  a mo- 
mentary sense  of  exultation  which  turned  to  in- 
stent  bitterness  os  he  remembered  that  he  was 
imagining  the  impossible. 

“No,  Sir;  it  can’t  be.  And  now — now  I 
don’t  want  it  to  be.  I don’t  intend  to  demean 
myself  again.  No  more  begging  and  whimper- 
ing.” 

“Of  course  not.  Generally  useless,  and  al- 
ways foolish.  Attend  to  yourself  now,  and  get 
cured  of  this.  Go  away  from  here.  Go  to 
work.  Travel.  Any  thing  to  occupy  year 
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mind  with  something  besides  Miss  Whatsber- 
name.” 

“I’m  going— going  to  Europe  in  three  weeks 
— going  to  study  medicine  in  Paris.” 

“ The  devil  you  are ! Ho-ho.  You’ll  forget 
the  young  lady  fast  enough.  Oh,  I’ve  no  fears 
for  you ! Medical  student  in  Paris,  eh  ? You’ll 
soon — well,  never  mind,  you’ll  know  it  all  in 
six  months." 

The  younger  man  seemed  curipus,  but  the 
elder  had  evidently  determined  to  say  nothing 
more,  and  they  both  dropped  into  meditative 
silence.  Presently  Mallory  looked  up  sudden* 
ly,  with  the  excitement  of  a new  idea. 

“I  say,  that  student  life  in  Paris  must  be 
queer?’* 

4 ‘Very.’’ 

“ If  I could  write  home  some  letters  about  it 
do  you  think  a New  York  paper  would  publish 
them?" 

“ I think  it  might — that  is,  good  letters— live- 
ly and  accurate." 

“Can’t  promise  about  the  lively.  But  I’ve 
a great  mind  to  try.  Only  I don’t  know  how 
to — ’* 

“ I do.  Send  them  to  me.  I’ll  get  them  in 
if  they  are  the  thing.  Send  on  three  or  four  by 
way  of  a sample.  I’ll  make  terms  for  you  and 
write  you  word  immediately." 

“You  will!  Oh,  I’m  ever  so  much  obliged. 
Mr.  Stuart,  I don’t  know  how  I can  ever  repay 
you  for  your  kindness  to  me." 

“ But  I haven’t  done  it  yet.” 

“ No,  not  this.  But  you’ve  been  sympathiz- 
ing ; and  you’ve  taken  the  trouble  to  understand 
me ; and  you’ve  given  me  conversation  too  good 
for  me.  I think,"  closed  the  young  fellow,  sol- 
emnly— “ I think  you’ve  done  not  a little,  Sir, 
toward  forming  my  character." 

Stuart  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  mixture 
of  modesty  and  conceit,  so  whimsical  and  yet 
so  natural. 

“Character  formed  already,  eh?”  said  he. 
“ Go  abroad  and  see,  my  venerable  youngster. 
I*m  sorry  for  you  almost.  You’ll  have  a host 
of  temptations  in  Paris.  I don’t  know  whether 
you’ll  resist  them.  Don’t  forget  to  work.  La- 
bor is  the  great  safeguard  for  humanity.  I 
don’t  care  how  much  a man  fasts  and  prays ; 
if  he  doesn’t  work  the  devil  is  cocksure  of  him. 
Come  back  a first-rate  physician.  In  winning 
that  goal  you  will  avoid  a great  many  sad  di- 
vergences, almost  unconsciously.  Come,  let’s 
go  back  to  town.  It  must  be  supper-time,  and 
I ordered  some  fried  clams,  Milford  style,  which 
I wouldn’t  miss  for  a reputation." 

Mr.  Stuart  was  a New  York  writer,  by  turns 
journalist  and  magazinist,  who  had  chosen  to 
spend  this  particular  summer  in  an  unfrequent- 
ed village  by  the  sea-shore  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  said,  of  having  enough,  for  once  in  his  life, 
of  fishing  and  bathing.  As  we  get  older  I 
think  that  most  of  us  lower  our  ideals  of  pleas- 
ure, having  learned  by  experience  the  wisdom 
of  taking  up  with  the  attainable.  When  Stu- 
art was  twenty  years  old  he  dreamed  of  more 


sumptuous  joys  and  sublimer  sorrows  than  he 
ever  realized.  We  must  quit  him  in  order  to 
follow  after  the  fortunes  .of  Mr.  Thomas  Mal- 
lory, who,  although  unknown  to  fame,  is  just 
now  the  most  interesting  of  the  two,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  in  him  the  elements  of  a drama  of 
passion. 

When  Mr.  Tom  came  home  from  Williams 
College  he  meant  to  stay  only  six  weeks  in  Mil- 
ford. Miss  Nellie  Ryder  kept  him  there  a year, 
dancing  a gay,  hopeful  attendance  on  her  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months,  and  following  her 
about  in  a moody,  wretched  enchantment  dur- 
ing the  other  eight.  Determined,  self-confident, 
and  vain,  he  was  amazed  as  well  as  pained  by 
her  refusal  of  .him,  and  would  not  for  a long 
time  believe  that  she  was  thoroughly  resolved 
to  go  through  life,  and  even  be  happy,  without 
the  hand  of  Tom  Malloiy.  It  is  hard  for  the 
young,  full  of  animal  spirits — to  whom  imagin- 
ation paints  universal  achievement  as  so  easy — 
to  accept  the  wilted  facts  of  disappointment  and 
humiliation.  It  was  especially  diffi  cult  for  Tom, 
who  looked  upon  luxuriant  success  as  not  less 
natural  to  his  life  than  leaves  to  summer  trees. 
And  when  at  last  Miss  Nellie  forced  him  to  be- 
lieve more  or  less  in  her  sincerity  by  forbidding 
him  ever  again  to  mention  the  subject  of  marriage 
between  them  he  got  angry,  and  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  his  own  soul  brought  her  in  guilty  of 
cruelty,  as  pitiless  as  unprovoked,  as  systematic 
in  execution  as  capricious  in  motive.  The  fact 
is  that  his  vanity  had  made  him  misunderstand 
the  young  lady.  The  pretty  little  wiles  with 
which  a lively  girl  angles  for  passing  admira- 
tion he  had  taken  for  direct  encouragement  to 
courtship;  and  he  had  easily  come  to  think 
that  Nellie  would  be  downright  broken-hearted 
if  he  failed  to  offer  himself.  In  fact,  he  could 
tell  a hundred  things  which  she  had  said  or 
done  or  looked  to  that  effect.  What  did  she 
mean  by  putting  that  rose  in  his  button-hole 
one  evening?  What  did  she  accept  his  bouquet 
for  the  next  morning  ? Why  did  she  watch  him 
so  anxiously  when,  for  the  sake  of  perfecting 
his  empire  over  her,  he  danced  three  successive 
quadrilles  with  Mary  Tyler  ? Why  did  she  take 
his  arm  the  very  first  time  they  met  on  a pic- 
nic? 

Tom  asked  himself  these  foolish  questions  by 
the  hour  together,  and  groaned  in  impotent  rage 
and  misery  for  answer.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 
Oh!  she  was  a jilt.  She  had  intentionally  de- 
ceived him.  She  had  meant  from  the  very  first 
to  bring  him  to  her  feet  and  then  spurn  him. 
She  wanted  to  see  him  suffer;  she  loved  the 
horrid  spectacle.  She  was  a vain,  frivolous, 
heartless,  false,  fascinating,  irresistible,  beauti- 
ful little  tigress.  How  abominably  she  had  be- 
haved since  the  refusal ! When  she  was  teased 
about  him  by  a young  fellow  who  was  himself 
paying  attentions  to  her,  she  had  smiled  and  kept 
a significant  silence.  Then  she  had  told  her  mo- 
ther of  the  offer,  knowing  very  well  that  the  old 
goose  would  gabble  it  throughout  the  village. 
She  was  a braggart  over  her  mischief.  Oh,  he 
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bated  her  I No,  he  didn’t.  Yes,  he  did.  No. 
Yes.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  the  Ayes  had  it. 

He  was  in  this  venomous  temper  when  he 
made  confession  of  the  matter  to  his  chance  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Stuart,  drawn  out  by  that  strong 
attraction  which  exists  in  men  of  sympathetic 
natures.  The  wise  and  kindly  counsel  of  the 
author  confirmed  his  resolution  to  go  immedi- 
ately abroad  ; he  made  his  preparations  hastily, 
and  bade  a melancholy  farewell  to  his  many 
friends  in  Milford.  Should  he  also  say  good- 
by  to  his  one  enemy  ? Yes,  he  would ; he  ab- 
solutely must  see  her  once  more ; ho  could  not 
quit  her  forever  without  a last  word ; he  longed 
for  anotiier  reminiscence  of  her  to  carry  in  his 
aching  bosom. 

After  the  death  of  a famous  champion  of  the 
Catholic  Church  a cross  with  jagged  edges  was 
found  on  his  emaciated  breast,  where  for  un- 
known years  it  had  been  cherished,  rasping  with 
slow  torture  the  bleeding  flesh.  How  many 
spiritual  crosses,  more  tormenting  than  that  one 
of  ivory,  are  resolutely  hugged  to  quivering 
hearts ! But  you  can  conceive  that  Tom  had  a 
motive  for  seeing  Nellie  quite  aside  from  this 
desire  to  secure  a woeful  remembrance.  Shall 
I divulge  his  last  weakness?  He  still  hoped. 
Yes,  he  thought  it  possible  that  at  this  ultimate 
moment,  when  he  was  about  to  go  so  far  away, 
perhaps  never  to  return,  she  would  be  suddenly 
brought  to  feel  that  she  could  not  spare  him, 
that  she  had  loved  him  from  the  first,  and  that 
it  was  her  sweet  destiny  to  love  him  through 
life.  He  pictured  the  scene  to  himself— the  sud- 
den pallor  on  her  cheek  and  tremor  in  her  voice 
— the  little  hand  lying  in  his,  not  withdrawn  be- 
cause of  his  pressure — the  words  of  affection 
and  hope  which  he  would  then  dare  to  breathe 
into  her  ear — the  blush,  the  tear,  the  smile  with 
which  she  would  listen  to  them — the  whispered 
Yes  of  acceptance — the  heart-uniting  kiss.  It 
was  a nice  little  bit  of  coloring  and  grouping,  to 
be  sure ; and  you  must  not  wonder  at  the  almost 
happy  tears  which  dropped  over  it.  The  lords 
of  creation  are  a stoical  and  heroic  race,  it  is 
certain ; but  they  have  cried  a great  deal,  first 
and  last,  at  the  bidding  of  women,  though  gen- 
erally in  a secret,  shamefaced  way,  with  the  key 
turned  on  their  wet  faces. 

Really  one  wishes  that  Nellie  Ryder  could 
have  been  willing  to  sit  for  her  portrait  in  Tom’s 
imaginary  painting,  so  passionately  did  he  love 
her,  and  just  at  this  time  so  humbly.  But  her 
heart  was  hardened  against  him ; it  would  not 
grant  him  one  sympathetic  palpitation.  I be- 
lieve she  had  lately  been  on  a visit  to  New  Ha- 
ven, and  had  found  a young  man  there  whom 
she  could  throb  for,  although  be  was  probably 
not  a whit  more  admirable  than  Tom  Mallory. 
Why  people  fall  in  love  is  an  old  question  not 
yet  satisfactorily  answered.  A bachelor  friend 
of  mine  says  that  it  is  a matter  of  contact,  of 
exposure,  as  in  catching  any  other  disease,  pro- 
pinquity being  always  dangerous,  no  matter  if 
some  reckless  persons  do  escape. 

Nellie  had  heard  that  Tom  was  going  to  Eu- 


rope, and  guessed  that  he  came  to  say  good- 
by  when  she  saw  him  enter  her  father’s  gate. 
Dressed  in  a white  morning-dress,  without  a 
single  ornament  save  a pink  ribbon  or  so,  she 
sat  in  the  pillared  porch  which  sheltered  the 
front-door,  the  shadow  of  the  door-yard  elm  ly- 
ing all  about  her,  and  a sweet  summer  breeze 
playing  with  the  cataract  of  chestnut  ringlets 
which  rolled  over  a broad  comb  upon  her  white 
neck.  I believe  that  she  was  reading  some  one 
of  the  travels  of  Bayard  Taylor,  whose  works 
and  portrait  she  admired  exceedingly,  longing 
often  to  look  upon  the  adventurous  man  him- 
self, and  occasionally  cogitating  the  project  of 
writing  to  him  for  his  autograph.  A tall  and 
rather  slender  girl  she  was,  noticeably  elastic 
and  graceful  as  she  rose  to  receive  her  visitor. 
Her  profile  was  well  enough,  though  not  quite 
as  classic  as  she  desired ; her  complexion  was  a 
clear  half-brunette,  flushing  into  rich  rose-color 
on  the  cheeks ; her  eyes  alone  presented  a beau- 
ty that  was  extraordinary.  Large,  and  of  a 
prevailing  dark-hazel,  with  specks  of  tortoise- 
shell colors  in  them,  and  sparks  of  light  dancing 
upward  from  innermost  depths,  and  an  expres- 
sion variable  enough  to  utter  the  feelings  of  all 
womankind — now  arch,  now  tender,  now  pas- 
sionate, now  placid — they  were  quite  enough  to 
account  for  the  infatuation  of  Tom  Mallory. 
And  as  that  poor  young  man  looked  into  them 
at  this  moment  his  breath  came  so  heavily  and 
his  throat  grew  so  dry  that  he  could  not  speak. 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Mallory,”  she  said,  in 
a tone  of  perfect  composure.  “ Won’t  you  take 
a scat  ?” 

“Thank  you — in  a great  hurry — don’t  know 
that  I can  stay,”  gasped  Tom,  and  then  sat 
down. 

“You  are  going  to  Europe,  I hear.  How 
delightful ! I so  envy  you !” 

Where,  now,  was  Tom’s  picture  of  two  bliss- 
ful lovers  ? She  didn't  care  a hair-pin  for  his 
departure,  nor  for  the  possibility  that  he  might 
be  tempted  to  stay  all  his  life  across  the  water, 
nor  for  the  chance  of  his  being  drowned  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  so  forth.  She  only  thought 
of  Europe,  including,  perhaps,  a romantic  idea 
of  meeting  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  was,  of 
course,  to  be  found  in  every  castle  of  the  Rhine 
and  every  chalet  of  Switzerland. 

“Indeed,  Miss  Ryder,”  broke  out  Tom,  bit- 
terly, “you  have  no  cause  to  envy  me.” 

“ WTiy,  I should  think  you  would  enjoy  it  of 
all  things,”  answered  Nellie,  not  a ripple  of  com- 
prehension showing  on  the  smooth  surface  of  her 
counterfeit  innocence. 

Tom  gave  a hasty  glance  at  her  beautiful 
eyes,  without  finding  in  them  a single  spark  of 
affection,  nor  even  the  faintest  confession  of 
comprehension.  She  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel ; 
quite  the  contrary ; she  wished  to  be  wisely  mer- 
ciful ; she  was  resolved  that  he  should  not  de- 
mean himself.  She  neither  hated  nor  despised 
him,  although  she  could  not  love  him,  and  wish- 
ed he  would  let  her  alone.  Tom  was  far  from 
appreciating  her  motives;  indeed,  he  did  the 
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profoundest  injustice  to  them ; bat  he  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  his  case  waa  hopeless. 

“I  can’t  stay,  Miss  Ryder,”  said  he,  rising. 
lt  I’m  not  quite  packed  yet,  and  I start  to-mor- 
row. I wish  you  every  happiness,  **  he  went  on, 
with  a choking  voice.  “ Gix>d-by." 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  He  pressed  it  and 
bent  down  suddenly  to  kiss  it.  She  drew  it 
away  from  him  before  he  conld  win  that  one 
small  favor. 

44  No,  no;  you  must  not,"  she  stammered. 
44  I hope  you  will  be  happy.  Good-by." 

He  turned  away  with  such  a pale,  humiliated, 
desperate  face  that  she  felt  a thrill  of  regret  at 
having  repulsed  this  meek,  farewell  utterance  of 
unrequited  affection.  She  had  not  exactly  in- 
tended it;  she  had  not  done  it  through  aver- 
sion, nor  caution,  nor  oven  Affectation  of  mod- 
esty ; only  from  an  instinctive  movement  of  that 
reserve  which  she  had  been  obliged  to  use  for 
months  past  to  check  his  ever-reviving  hopes. 

“Not  even  that!*'  groaned  the  miserable 
Tom  when  he  was  out  of  hearing.  4 44  Not  even 
kiss  her  hand — now — when  I may  never  6ee  her 
again ! Haughty — conceited— insolent ! Oh, 
too  much ! I will  not  be  despised.  I will  re- 
member." 

Then  the  words,  44  If  you  want  to  wreak  a 
thorough  vengeance  on  a woman  you  must  first 
make  her  love  you,”  entered  his  memory  and 
cast  down  every  angiy  wish,  every  exultant  ex- 
pectation in  hopeless  ruin. 

Three  weeks  later  found  him  the  lonely  and 
unhappy  tenant  of  an  appartement  de  garfon  in  ■ 
the  Qnartier  Latin  of  Paris.  But  although  a | 
fellow  may  be  very  wretched,  it  is  hard  for  him 
to  continue  very  solitary  when  once  established 
in  that  hive  of  boon  companions,  the  regions  of 
Parisian  studentdom,  surrounded  by  the  youth 
of  the  most  sociable  nation  under  heaven,  many 
of  whom  are  under  pressing  necessity  of  making 
friends  from  whom  they  can  borrow  money. 
Look  at  the  pictures  in  the  Charivari  and  the 
Illustration  de  Pans  if  you  want  to  see  the 
jolly,  reckless,  spendthrift  life  of  the  Latin 
Quarter.  If  you  are  ever  over  the  water  go  to 
the  dancing  gardens  of  that  classic  retreat  find 
be  astonished,  perhaps  grief-stricken,  at  the 
wild,  unwatched  boys  and  their  affectionate  ene- 
mies, the grisettesy  cutting  the  extravagant  pranks 
of  the  cancan,  with  the  uniformed,  cocked-hatted 
gens  d’armes  standing  by  on  the  watch  for  im- 
proprieties. And  then  imagine  the  succeeding 
supper  and  all  that  follows ; only  imagine  it,  for 
it  will  not  bear  your  chaste  investigation. 

I think  that  he  was  a bad  fellow  during  most 
of  his  Parisian  life,  and  I believe  that  he  has 
come  to  admit  it  himself.  There  was  something 
worse  in  him  than  appeared  on  the  surface. 
There  was  a deliberate,  persistent  self-perver- 
sion, not  unlike  that  of  the  Hindoo  fakir  who 
takes  an  unnatural  posture  and  keeps  it  until  he 
grows  misshapen.  He  sincerely  tried  to  become 
hard-hearted ; to  crush  the  affectionate  sensibil- 
ities which  had  made  him  suffer;  to  dull  the. 
delicate  respect  for  woman  in  which  he  had  been  | 


educated ; to  free  himself  from  whatsoever  moral 
bonds  might  interfere  with  his  pleasures.  His 
iron  will  and  tireless  perseverance  were  bent  to 
this  wicked  purpose  by  a load  of  painful  and 
mortifying  recollections.  There  was  a sullen 
desire  in  him — never  expressed  in  words,  not 
fully  acknowledged  in  thought — to  avenge  all 
his  anguish  and  insult  upon  the  person  who  had 
tortured  him,  or,  if  that  were  not  possible,  upon 
humanity.  His  humiliation  before  Miss  Ryder 
he  recollected  with  rage,  after  he  had  half-for- 
gotten the  feelings  which  led  him  to  it.  The 
wound  in  his  affections  healed  sooner  than  the 
wound  in  his  vanity. 

Hardly  a day  passed  that  he  was  not  haunted 
by  her  spiritual  presence.  While  she  was  pic- 
nicking on  Milford  Point,  or  flirting  in  New 
Haven  with  the  benux  of  Yale  College,  she  was 
also  walking  beside  Tom  Mallory  in  Paris,  her 
soft  hazel  eyes  perfectly  visible  to  his  stem  gray 
ones,  sometimes  sending  him  home  in  sadness 
and  tenderness  from  the  wanton  gardens,  some- 
times provoking  him  to  a defiant  plunge  into 
dissoluteness.  Then,  from  the  dissolving  fan- 
tasia of  passion  her  image  rose  again,  perhaps 
brought  vividly  to  mind  by  the  sight  of  some 
person  who  resembled  her — and  once  more  a 
restraining  or  an  angering  companion.  One 
afternoon  he  thought  he  saw  her  in  the  great 
picture-gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  he  felt  at 
that  moment  as  if  a child  could  have  knocked 
him  down  with  a feather.  Enraged  to  find  how 
weak  he  still  was,  he  deliberately  drank  him- 
self drunk  that  night,  for  the  first  and  last  time 
in  his  life.  Through  all  these  alternations  of 
passion,  these  fiery  heatings  and  cruel  chillings, 
the  once  soft  heart  was  being  steadily  tempered 
to  hardness. 

After  he  had  been  three  months  in  Paris  he 
sent  Stuart  the  four  sample  letters  which  he  had 
promised. 

uThe  tattle  la  good,*'  wrote  the  author.  u Keep  It  up ; 
plenty  of  dialogue,  plenty  of  private  goutp,  plenty  of 
deviltry — a little  medical  news*.  I have  got  you  a place 
j aa  Occasional  Correspondent  of  the  Mvrninjj  Spectator, 
j and  you  can  send  sorneihiug  onee  a week.  You  will  have 
the  regular  price  of  five  dollars  h column.  Hope  you  ac- 
cept. Meantime  don’t  forg  t to  become  a good  doctor. 
Don't  get  tickled  with  the  idea  of  bt coming  a litterateur , 
and  make  a fool  of  yourself  as  did  your  now  sagacious 
monitor.  Be  a tip-top  sawbones  first.  By-the-way,  have 
you  obeyed  the  direction,  4 Physician,  heal  thjvelff  Got 
the  arrow-head  out  of  the  heart  before  thin,  I suppose.  I 
wish  you  joy  of  your  success  in  that,  and  in  winning  the 
affections  of  the  Morning  Spectator.  By-the-way,  again, 
suppose  you  should  pick  up  a few  cheap  engraving-!  or 
sketches,  illustrative  of  Parisian  life  as  you  see  it.  £ omc 
publisher  may  think  your  letters  worth  collecting  in  vol- 
ume form.  Great  asses— .publishers ! Shall  be  delighted 
to  see  you  when  you  return  1 Yours  cordially,  etc." 

Tom  laughed  outrageously  over  this  letter, 
not  because  it  was  irresistibly  witty,  but  because 
he  felt  as  elated  with  his  literary  success  as  a 
child  with  a new  plaything.  He  sat  immedi- 
ately down  and  wrote  a long  epistle  of  ardent 
thanks  and  unconscious  boastings  to  Stuart,  who 
grinned  good-naturedly  over  it  in  his  chamber, 
feeling  immensely  tempted  to  work  it  into  his 
next  novel. 
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Miss  Nellie  Ryder  did  her  part  toward  creat- 
ing Tom’s  excitement.  In  the  literary  career 
which  he  saw  opening  before  him  he  seemed  to 
discover  the  first  promise  of  his  desired  revenge ; 
for  her  father  took  the  Morning  Spectator,  and 
* ho  wonld  read  the  weekly  column  of  44  Nemo.” 
Would  she  not  regret,  now  when  it  was  all  too 
late,  that  she  had  despised  the  love  of  & man 
who  could  fill  so  large  a space  in  the  public  eye  ? 
Might  not  she  yet  be  following  him  about  with 
offerings  of  admiration? 

Yes,  Tom ; the  thing  was  possible,  under  the 
existent  constitution  of  female  nature.  For  this 
end,  as  well  as  for  the  applause  of  the  great 
world,  he  labored  mightily  upon  his  letters, 
'“Writing  them  twice  over  for  greater  perfection 
of  style,  and  searching  after  curious  matter  in 
every  nook  of  Paris.  I believe  that  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  a crack  correspondent  led  him  into 
some  now  irregularities,  causing  him  to  frequent 
the  Cyprian  gardens  more  than  ever,  and  to 
court  the  company  of  the  wildest  youths  of  the 
Latin  Quarter.  But  ho  hit  his  mark.  He  sent 
home  pages  that  made  even  proof-readers  grin. 
His  anecdotes  were  quoted  with  generous  pro- 
fusion by  the  country  press.  His  fame  as  a 
frivolous  but  amusing  gossip  flitted  the  rounds 
of  what  was  then  the  great  republic.  He  even 
filled  all  Milford  with  wonder  and  laughter, 
more  or  less  scandalized.  For  nearly  two  years 
the  weekly  letters  went  from  the  Latin  Quarter 
to  Nassau  Street,  and  sent  back  the  quarterly 
drafts  from  Nassau  Street  to  the  Latin  Quarter. 
After  a while  the  American  aristocracy  in  Paris 
heard  of  him,  and  ho  got  an  invitation  to  the 
Consul’s  receptions,  then  to  the  Minister’s  recep- 
tions, and  then  to  the  Imperial  balls,  so  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  traveling  millionaires 
and  statesmen  from  his  own  land,  and  walked 
familiarly  among  hosts  of  noble  people  dazzling 
with  diamonds  or  august  with  decorations.  You 
may  be  sure  he  worked  all  these  items  into  his 
correspondence,  dividing  Milford  into  two  fac- 
tions, of  the  admiring  and  the  incredulous. 

Meantime,  remembering  the  advice  of  Stuart, 
and  acting  upon  it  with  that  strong  practical 
sense  which  he  carried  into  every  thing  but  love 
(and  who  carries  it  there?),  he  was  rapidly  mas- 
tering his  profession.  You  have  possibly  sus- 
pected before  this  that  he  was  a fellow  who 
44  could  labor  terribly,”  full  of  stubborn  indus- 
try, of  vim , of  passion,  with  a brain  like  a steam- 
engine — good  works  and  plenty  of  boiler.  He 
obtained  prizes ; he  made  a discovery  or  two ; 
he  was  noticed  at  the  examinations. 

After  two  years  of  hard  study  he  declared 
himself  fitted  for  practice,  and  bade  farewell  to 
the  Quartier  Latin , not  without  a lost  and  lone- 
some feeling  which  showed  that  the  heart  within 
him  was  yet  tender,  and  could  love  a place  if 
not  a person.  He  was  somewhat  thin  and  pale 
now,  chiefly  with  overwork,  let  ns  hope;  and 
he  resolved  to  recruit  himself  with  a year  or  so 
of  lounging  about  the  Continent,  not  caring  to 
go  with  colorless  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes  before 
the  scornful  beauty  of  Milford. 


He  had  obtained  permission  from  the  office 
of  the  Spectator  to  become  a Traveling  Corre- 
spondent. The  letters  of  introduction  which  he 
could  now  obtain  in  Paris  enabled  him  to  see 
not  only  the  physical  wonders,  but  something 
of  the  society  of  Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  He  returned  from  his  tour  flushed 
with  health,  with  elated  pride,  and  with  as  much 
happiness  as  his  now  hardened  temper  could  ab- 
sorb. A new  source  of  triumph  had  opened  to 
him  in  the  publication  of  his  first  book,  a copy 
of  which,  together  with  three  or  four  papers  con- 
taining favorable  notices,  met  him  in  Paris,  for- 
warded there  by  his  publisher — yes,  his  own  pub- 
lisher. Before  he  started  on  his  journey  he  had 
sent  Stuart  a package  of  sketches  depicting  wild 
and  queer  life  at  Paris.  At  Vienna  he  received 
the  following  letter  in  reply : 

u I have  hooked  a gudgeon  for  you.  Tie  couldn't  resist 
the  pictures,  and  will  publish  a volume  of  the  Correspond- 
ence, if  I will  select  the  best,  which  I will  do  immediately 
in  anticipation  of  your  consent.  It  won’t  trouble  me.  Mo 
need  of  muefe  supervision ; it  is  very  easy  prlntiug  from 
print.  You  will  get  twelve  per  cent  on  the  retail  price, 
which  la  the  beat  that  any  body  will  do  for  a tyro.” 

And  there  was  the  wonderful  volume.  Aft- 
er Tom  had  read  it  through  as  though  it  were 
perfectly  new  to  him,  and  got  the  favorable 
notices  by  heart,  he  felt  that  he  was  ready  to 
meet  Miss  Nellie  Ryder. 

We  must  take  a brief  glance  at  that  interest- 
ing young  lady.  She  was  neither  married,  nor 
engaged,  nor  in  love,  and  she  was  as  great  an 
admirer  of  literary  men,  especially  travelers,  as 
ever.  She  had  delighted  in  the  letters  of  Nemo 
months  before  she  knew  who  was  their  author. 
There  were  things  in  them  which  in  her  inno- 
cence she  did  not  understand,  and  which  know- 
ing married  ladies  only  half-explained  to  her  by 
shaking  their  propriety-crowned  noddles;  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  epistles  interested  her  only 
the  more  for  that,  inasmuch  as  from  the  days  of 
Eden  until  now  the  feminine  soul  has  been  hun- 
gry after  forbidden  mysteries.  It  gave  her  a start 
of  some  curious  emotion,  inexplicable  to  her  and 
to  myself  also,  when  she  read  in  one  of  the  New 
Haven  papers,  44  We  learn  that  Nemo,  the  brill- 
iant Occasional  Correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Spectator , is  Mr.  Thomas  Mallory  of  Milford. 
Mr.  Mallory  graduated  at  Williams  College  three 
years  ago,  with  high  honors,”  etc.,  etc.  Then 
the  book  came  out,  heralded  by  magniloquent 
advertisements,  and  followed  by  praise  in  high 
places.  Nellie  saw  it  in  a New  Haven  book- 
store, and  gave  up  a love  of  a ribbon  to  buy  it ; 
excusing  the  folly  to  herself  by  saying  that  she 
wanted  to  see  how  those  absurd  letters  could  be 
illustrated.  But  she  did  not  merely  look  at  the 
pictures ; she  read,  fragment  by  fragment,  every 
word  of  the  well-remembered  context ; she  even 
noticed  the  absence  of  some  of  her  favorite  pas- 
sages cut  out  by  Stuart,  and  was  vexed  at  the 
omission.  A cross-sea  of  contending  pain  and 
pleasure  at  Tom’s  glory  rippled  through  her 
spirit.  It  was  agreeable  to  remember  that  she 
had  had  this  44  brilliant”  being  at  her  feet ; but 
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it  was  mortifying  to  reflect  that  he  would  prob- 
ably kneel  there  no  more  forever.  She  did  not 
want  him,  nor  regret  that  she  had  refused  him — 
by  no  manner  of  means,  Mr.  Thomas  Mallory ; 
bnt  sho  got  very  carious  to  see  him. 

Tom  Mallory  reached  New  York ; shook  hands 
patronizingly  with  bis  publishers ; forced  a sump- 
tuous dinner  and  magnificent  thanks  upon  Stu- 
art ; swelled  a little  in  the  Club  of  Authors  and 
Artists;  and,  thus  fortified,  came  up  to  Mil- 
ford. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  he  left  the  place, 
so  that  he  was  twenty-four  years  old  now,  an 
nnexampled  maturity,  and  Miss  Nellie  Ryder 
was  nearly  twenty-one,  no  doubt  a ripe  woman. 
He  felt  sure,  however,  that  Time  had  wrought 
no  such  change  in  her  as  in  him.  He  rejoiced, 
he  exulted  in  the  thought  that  he  had  been  able 
to  sear  his  sensibilities  and  blunt  his  conscience, 
at  least  in  these  heart  matters,  with  a thorough- 
ness which  her  opportunities  had  certainly  not 
allowed  her  to  emulate.  If  either  of  them  should 
suffer  when  they  came  once  more  into  daily  con- 
tact it  would  not  be  him,  thank  the ! You 

see  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  unlucky  love, 
as  men  can  and  do  forget,  wondering  how  they 
could  have  been  such  fools,  and  speaking  of  the 
silly  sorrow  with  humorous  satisfaction  as  they 
do  of  a by-gone  sea-sickness  or  any  other  ludi- 
crous misery.  He  was  yet  in  the  sore  state, 
when  the  injuiy  seems  of  consequence  and  well 
worth  a laborious  vengeance. 

He  thought  it  best  to  wait  three  or  four  days 
before  he  called  on  the  Ryders.  Nellie  was  not 
astonished  at  his  remissness,  but  a little  mor- 
tified she  certainly  was,  because  it  looked  as 
though  he  had  forgotten  his  interest  in  her ; and 
I understand  that  no  woman  likes  to  lose  a once 
subject  heart,  however  little  she  may  be  willing 
to  give  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it.  All  the  other 
girls  were  at  her  with,  “ Have  you  seen  Mr. 
Mallory  ? Isn’t  he  splendid  1 I think  he  is  so 
handsome  and  interesting;  and  then  his  man- 
ners are  perfectly  elegant.  What!  hasn’t  he 
been  to  see  you  ? Why,  Nellie,  you  don’t  say ! ” 

They  met  first  at  a party.  She  saw  him  walk 
up  and  down  the  veranda  for  half  an  hour  with 
Mrs.  Wooster,  a gay  young  widow  from  New 
Haven.  She  watched  him  out  of  the  corners  of 
her  handsome  eyes  while  sho  conversed  success- 
ively with  Mr.  Beasely  the  storekeeper,  and  Mr. 
Fox  the  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Gilmer  the  Yale  “sen- 
ior,” who  was  enjoying  the  honors  of  rustication 
in  Milford.  Tom  did  not  once  look  at  her,  nor 
appear  to  be  aware  that  there  was  a person  in 
the  world  besides  Mrs.  Wooster.  He  had  learned 
before  his  time  the  potent  secret  that,  when  a 
man  wants  to  become  a favorite  with  the  other 
sex,  he  must  seem  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  each 
woman  with  whom  he  talks,  regarding  no  other 
feminine  creature  for  the  time  being,  and  for- 
getting even  his  own  ease  and  pleasure  and 
vanity. 

44  It  looks  like  a match  already,”  thought  Nel- 
lie; “how  can  she  have  bewitched  him  in  such 


a hurry  ?”  Half  an  hour  afterward  she  believed 
that  he  did  not  care  a straw  for  the  widow,  and 
was  almost  as  much  in  love  with  herself  as  ever. 
They  blushed  a little  at  first  meeting,  for  the 
old  days  would  be  remembered.  For  an  instant 
Tom  adored  her ; felt  humiliated  before  her,  and 
burned  with  disappointed  love  and  wounded 
vanity;  but  the  next  instant  changed  him  by 
a mighty  struggle  into  the  unruffled,  wary,  at- 
tentive, courteous  young  man  of  fine  society. 

“I  have  traveled  with  you,  Mr.  Nemo,”  she 
said,  after  they  had  stumbled  through  their  con- 
fused greeting.  “I  have  read  your  letters.” 

44 1 am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  telling 
me  so,”  answered  Tom,  smiling  with  such  ap- 
parently earnest  gratitude  that  she  was  flattered.^ 

44  How  you  must  have  enjoyed  yourself  in 
those  magnificent  court-halls!'’ 

“I  have  enjoyed  myself  quite  as  much — more 
— in  our  little  parties  here  in  Milford.  I re- 
member thinking  so  at  St.  Cloud.” 

44  Then  you  didn’t  forget  us  plain  folks,  even 
in  the  presence  of  royalty  ? Iam  glad  you  are 
such  a true  American.  So  many  people  come 
home  from  Europe,  pretending  a disgust  with 
their  country !” 

44  How  could  I forget?  Yes,  I was  always  on 
the  look-out  for  Milford  people.  I had  a great* 
disappointment  once.  I thought  I saw  you  in 
the  picture-gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  for  a mo- 
ment I promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  showing 
you  about  the  city.  It  was  only  a handsome 
French  lady.” 

“He  has  not  got  over  it  yet,”  inferred  Nellie ; 

44 1 must  be  careful  how  I seem  to  encourage 
him.’’ 

She  toned  down  the  air  of  interest  with  which 
she  had  talked  hitherto,  and  quitted  the  subject 
of  Tom’s  feelings  and  personal  adventures  to  in- 
quire coolly  about  the  sights  of  Europe.  He 
perceived  the  change,  and  guessed  the  reason  of 
it.  In  the  first  pang  of  wounded  self-love  he 
thought  of  standing  on  his  dignity,  of  convers- 
ing as  indifferently  as  herself,  of  gaping  at  the 
other  pretty  girls  present,  and  praising  the  clev- 
erness of  Mrs.  Woo6tcr.  But  he  quelled  this 
impulse  of  childish  fretfulness,  and  continued  to 
be  absorbed  in  Miss  Nellie  Ryder.  For  half  an 
hour  he  conversed  calmly  about  the  European 
capitals,  doing  his  best  to  be  interesting,  but 
never  failing  to  check  himself  if  he  saw  her  dis- 
posed to  speak,  and  listening  to  her  remarks 
with  an  air  of  cordial  approbation.  He  was 
anxious,  too,  lest  she  should  be  tired  with  stand- 
ing ; troubled  lest  she  should  take  cold  from  the 
open  window  behind  her ; in  short,  full  of  those 
little  attentions  and  courteous  cares  which  al- 
ways gratify  women,  at  least  in  Milford. 

“ I can  make  him  offer  again  if  I ever  wish 
to,”  thought  Nellie,  as  he  resigned  his  place  by 
her  side  to  the  liev.  Mr.  Dibble,  the  young  bach- 
elor minister.  Ten  minutes  afterward  she  was 
astonished,  and  a trifle  mortified,  at  seeing  him 
apparently  fascinated  by  that  little  hoyden,  Miss 
Fannie  Foster.  His  simple  trick — the  trick  of 
every  clever  flirt — a trick  which  she  also  knew 
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how  to  play— deceived  her  when  it  came  to  be  Tom  had  expected  this  change  in  her  manner, 
practiced  on  herself.  She  could  not  keep  her  but  he  was  nevertheless  angry  at  it.  It  stung 
eyes  from  following  him  occasionally.  How  anew  that  savage  pride  of  his  which  for  three 
well  he  was  dressed,  how  gracefully  he  walked,  long  years  (and  how  long  they  are  in  youth!) 
what  gentlemanly  manners,  what  an  intellectual  had  kept  him  firm  to  the  desire  of  punishing  the 
face,  and  what  a distinguished  mustache ! How  being  who  had  filled  him  with  humiliation — to 
ridiculously  conceited  Fannie  Foster  was  over  his  nature  no  possible  blessing,  only  a poison, 
her  success ! How  eager  were  all  the  other  He  was  angTy,  but  he  crushed  all  expression  of 
girls,  every  sly  creature  of  them,  to  attract  his  it,  for  he  had  learned  that  terrible  secret,  how  to 
attentions  ! How  dull  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dib-  bide  his  time. 

ble!  She  was  almost  disappointed  that  Tom  “Oh,  I don’t  charge  you  with  intentions,”  he 
did  not  approach  her  again  during  the  evening,  laughed.  “ I charge  you  with  power,  and  Pm 
Take  care,  Nellie!  afraid  you  may  use  it  unwittingly,  damage  me 

When  he  called  on  her  the  next  day  she  had  without  meaning  it  or  knowing  it.  You  too- 
recollected  herself.  Both  tried  to  be  easily  men  are  good  skaters  on  this  slippery  surface, 
sociable,  but  neither  succeeded  very  well,  the  human  intercourse.  We  men  are  awkward 
fact  that  they  were  tete-a-tete  being  embarrassing,  ones.  There  is  a collision,  accidental  perhaps, 
After  a few  minutes  Nellie  noticed  that  Tom  and  you  go  smoothly  on  your  course.  But  we 
* had  a cool,  steady  way  of  watching  her,  as  if  he  are  on  our  backs  seeing  stars.” 

were  trying  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  her  Nellie  felt  that  he  was  mildly  reproving  her 
expression  and  conversation.  She  felt  very  euri-  for  the  past,  and  that  she  did  indeed  owe  him 
ous  to  know  his  motives;  but  she  could  only  some  atoning  kindness.  Her  eyes  unwittingly 
discover  that  there  was  a strange  strength  in  the  filled  with  softness,  and  she  smiled  as  she  an- 
gray  eye  once  so  timorous;  an  unflinching,  swered: 

searching  keenness  which  heated  her  cheek  and  “ But  yon  must  forgive  us,  since  we  mean  no 
hurried  her  pulses.  harm.  And  you  must  learn  to  skate  better.” 

The  truth  is,  that  he  suspected  her  of  being  “How  can  we?  We  have  so  many  other 
far  more  artful  than  she  was ; for  he  had  felt  things  to  do.  We  must  make  money,  manage 
her  superiority  to  him  when  she  came  back  from  politics,  build  cathedrals,  fight  battles,  and  write 
a city  “finishing”  at  eighteen,  and  he  was  but  a nonsensical  letters  from  Europe.  The  world 
country  beau  of  twenty-one ; and  now,  although  of  the  affections  is  almost  your  only  world ; and 
the  advantage  of  having  seen  the  most  “ life”  so  you  study  it  closely  and  know  it  thoroughly ; 
was  at  last  on  his  side,  he  still  feared  her  and  and  when  we  enter  it  we  are  at  your  mercy.” 
wanted  to  gauge  her  powers.  Partly  to  revenge  “And  so  it  ought  to  be,”  said  Nellie.  “ What 
her  embarrassment,  and  partly  because  she  felt  influence  should  we  have  over  you  if  it  were 
just  a little  interested  in  the  matter,  she  began  different  ? But  let  us  quit  this  philosophizing, 
to  tease  him  gayly  about  bis  attentions  to  Mrs.  Did  you  see  any  cameos  at  Florence,  any  corals 
Wooster.  at  Naples?  I’m  just  equal  to  those  subjects, 

“I  don’t  like  widows ; I am  afraid  of  them,”  you  know.” 
said  he.  “They  have  run  over  a large  range  Tom  drew  out  a small  morocco  case  and  laid 
of  human  feeling,  and  it  makes  them  too  clev-  it  on  the  table  open,  exposing  an  exquisite 
er,  too  self-possessed.  They  are  an  overmatch  cameo.  Nellie  took  it  up,  admired  it,  longed 
for  roe.  ” for  it,  and  then  hastily  replaced  it  as  the  thought 

“What!  with  all  your  experience  of  the.  struck  her  that  she  might  seem  to  be  begging 
world,  Mr.  Nemo?”  for  it. 

“ I have  bad  very  little  experience  of  the  real  J “ Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  accept  it?”  he 
world,  the  interior,  the  spiritnal.  I have  seen  ' asked. 

ruins  and  wonders,  seen  decorated  coats  and  j Once  he  would  have  stammered  and  blushed 
rich  gowns,  and  all  that,  but  veiy  little  of  the  in  making  such  an  offer,  while  Nellie  would 
hearts  under  them.  Yon  have  had  a chance  to  1 have  been  self-possessed  and  graceful.  It  is 
study  deeper  than  I.  You  have  come  very  near  j rather  a significant  circumstance  that  now  it 
to  people’s  souls  here  in  Milford.  I have  been  was  she  who  colored  and  faltered,  and  he  who 
a long  way  from  them  in  Paris.”  j was  at  ease, 

a Nellie  was  gratified  with  the  acknowledgment  ‘ “ I thank  you — but  I can  not.  I ought  not 

of  her  superiority,  and  pleased  also  that  he  to  take  such  a handsome  present  from  you.  I — 
should  announce  himself  so  helplessly  inno-  j mamma  would  object.  I really  thank  you  very 
cent.  much.” 

“ Even  you — not  a widow,  determined  not  to  j “I  beg  you  won’t  refuse  it.  I have  already 
risk  being  one,  apparently— even  you  would  be  ! given  one  to  Mrs.  Wooster,  and  one  to  Fannie 
an  overmatch  for  me,”  he  continued,  emboldened  ■ Foster.  They  felt  no  hesitation.” 
by  her  smile.  “ I don’t  seem  to  be  quite  safe  ' “ Mrs.  Wooster  is  a widow,  and  Fannie  Fos- 

in  your  presence.  I feel  obliged  to  be  constant-  1 ter  is  a — ” She  was  about  to  say  “ hoyden,” 
ly  on  my  guard  against  you.”  but  charitably  left  the  sentence  unfinished.  All 

“You  have  no  need  of  it,”  answered  Nellie,  of  a sudden  her  mind  was  quite  clear  on  the 
drawing  back  coolly,  in  fear  that  he  was  about  j subject  of  the  gift,  and  she  declined  it  with  a 
to  reopen  the  old  courtship.  ! firmness  which  was  somewhat  ceremonious  in 
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manner  if  not  haughty.  Was  she  jealously 
vexed  because  ho  had  given  cameo*  to  Mrs. 
Wooster  and  Fannie  Foster?  The  flattery  of 
that  supposition  lulled  the  angry  pain  which  her 
refusal  inflicted  on  the  sensitive,  resentful  pride 
of  this  unfortunately  constituted  young  fellow. 

Still  as  he  thought  over  the  interview  on  his 
way  homeward  he  concluded  that  he  had  gained 
little  by  it,  except  that  he  had  learned  where 
they  stood  with  regard  to  each  other.  She  no 
longer  despised  him,  and  he  no  longer  trembled 
before  her,  which  was  a vast  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  not  been 
crushed  by  his  genteel  dress,  fine  manners,  trav- 
eled air,  and  literary  reputation ; she  had  quiet- 
ly placed  herself  on  her  simple,  womanly  dig- 
nity, and  ho  had  not  seemed  to  reach  her  there. 
On  the  whole,  it  had  been  a worrying  half  hour 
to  him,  not  calculated  to  blunt  Ids  hard  feeling 
of  vindictiveness. 

I suppose  that  by  this  time  you  consider  Tom 
a thoroughly  hateful  and  contemptible  person. 
His  mother  was  not  of  that  opinion,  and  yet  she 
knew  him  well  and  was  a very  sensible  woman, 
not  much  blinded  by  parental  partiality.  She 
said  that  he  was  a better  Bon  than  ever ; that 
formerly  he  had  often  been  disobedient,  willful, 
selfish,  fretful,  and  loud ; but  that  now  he  was 
thoughtful  of  her  comfort,  attentive  to  her  wish- 
es, and  gently  spoken.  It  is  perfectly  true : he 
had  gained  as  well  as  lost  by  his  life  abroad ; he 
had  improved  in  manners  as  he  had  deteriorated 
in  heart.  Perhaps  his  mother  did  not  notice 
that  she  no  longer  attempted  to  rule  him  as  of 
old,  but  had  tacitly  allowed  him  to  become  the 
head  of  the  family,  so  that  he  found  nothing  at 
homo  to  rouse  his  temper. 

The  summer  and  the  autumn  passed,  adding 
new  rays  to  Tom’s  glory.  A second  volume  of 
his  letters  came  out,  exciting  more  attention 
than  the  first.  He  “set  up  practice”  as  doc- 
tor, and  by  a successful  operation  of  acknowl- 
edged difficulty  obtained  professional  fame,  so 
that  he  was  often  sent  for  from  the  surrounding 
townships.  He  became  the  pride  of  Milford 
and  its  chief  social  favorite  with  men  as  well  as 
with  women.  During  all  this  the  hard-tempered 
youth  never  forgot  his  purpose  with  regard  to 
Nellie  Ryder.  He  did  not  apparently  seek  her 
society,  but  nevertheless  he  met  her  a surprising 
number  of  times,  and  they  rarely  failed  to  have 
a long  talk  of  apparently  a very  interesting  na- 
ture. ' 

An  impudent  story  got  about  town  that  Nellie 
Ryder  and  Fannie  Foster  were  rivals  for  the  good 
graces  of  Tom  Mallory.  Nellie  cried  with  rage 
about  it,  but  did  not  therefore  check  his  visits. 

“ Hope  you  ain’t  busy,”  said  Miss  Nancy 
Riggs,  as  she  walked  in  upon  Nellie  one  after- 
noon. u I’m  come  to  have  a long  talk  with  you.” 

“I’ve  no  doubt  of  it,”  smiled  Nellie,  who 
could  not  endure  the  garrulous  old  creature. 

“ Wa’al,  I am  sociable,  that’s  a fact,”  admit- 
ted Miss  Nancy.  “Is  your  mother  to  home? 
Ain’t,  eh?  Glad  on’t.  Knew  she  wasn’t. 
I come  to  see  you  specially,  Ellen  Ryder.  I 


think  it’s  my  dooty  to  warn  yon,  kinder,  against 
that  Doctor  Mallory.” 

Nellie’s  eye  grew  anxious  at  once,  and  some- 
what vexed,  although  she  still  kept  her  lips  at 
their  false  work  of  smiling. 

“They  say  he’s  git’n  fond  of  you  agin.” 

“Nonsense,  Miss  Nancy !”  answered  the  girl, 
her  eyes  becoming  sweetly  illuminated. 

“Yes,  he’s  certainly  dreadful  attentive  ; and 
I’m  afeard  he  don’t  mean  no  good  by  it.” 

Nellie  blushed  crimson  from  chin  to  forehead, 
and  choked  so  with  indignation  that  she  could 
not  answer. 

“Young  folks  don’t  git  no  good  by  livin' 
among  Roman  Catholics  an*  French  people,  an' 
keepin*  such  company  as  he  tells  about  in  them 
letters.  I don’t  want  to  be  uncharitable.  I 
wouldn’t  say  a word  aginst  him  only  for  your 
sake.  But  I must  say,  an*  I do  say,  that  I con- 
sider him  a bad  young  man.  There ! I’ve  done 
my  dooty.” 

Nellie  trembled  from  head  to  foot  with  ex- 
citement. It  is  significant  that  she  forgot  the 
implied  insult  to  herself  in  her  anger  at  the 
condemnation  passed  upon  Tom  Mallory. 

44  Thank  you  for  nothing,  Miss  Riggs !”  she 
said.  44 1 should  like  to  know  what  right  yon 
have  to  judge  Mr.  Mallory  in  this  style.  How 
do  yon  know  he  is  a bad  young  man?  I don’t 
believe  it.  I don’t  believe  a word  of  it*— not  a 
word  1” 

“But  look  at  them  disgustin’  letters,”  said 
Miss  Nancy,  who  had  read  eveiy  one  of  them, 
but  who  now  blazed  up  in  the  breeze  of  contra- 
diction. 44  You  are  a young  girl,  an*  don’t  un- 
derstand all  they  mean.  Look  at  the  company 
he  kep’  in  Paris ! Do  you  know  what  kind  of 
places  them  gardens  be  ?” 

“ No.  I don’t  want  to  know.  I don’t  care. 
He  went  there  as  a literary  man  to  study  for- 
eign life.  Besides,  what  is  it  to  me  ? You  are 
mistaken  if  yon  think  I see  much  of  him.” 
(How  the  best  of  girls  will  fib  about  young  men!) 

“ There’s  nothing  between  us.  He’s  an  old  beau 
of  mine ; but  that’s  over  long  ago.  Thank  you 
for  nothing  at  all,  Miss  Riggs !” 

44  Wa’al,  I only  come  for  your  good,  Ellen 
Ryder.  I thought  you  needed  warnin’,  an’  now 
I’m  sure  of  it.” 

44 1 believe  I can  take  care  of  myself,  Miss 
Riggs.” 

“Yes,  I know  you  do,  Ellen  Ryder;  an#  . 
that's  just  the  reason  why  I come  to  talk  to  you. 
Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a haughty 
spirit  before  a fall.  Or,  as  Mr.  Dibble  says, 
self-confidence  is  ruin.” 

“Then  look  out  for  yourself,  Miss  Nancy.” 

44  Well,  if  I ain’t  astonished,  Ellon  Ryder! 

I thought  you  was  a sweet-tempered,  amiable 
girl ; an*  here  you  be  as  tart  as  if  you  had  been 
manned  forty  year.  I never  see  such  a tem- 
per!” 

44  Miss  Nancy,  you  insulted  me.  You  hinted 
that  Mr.  Mallory  could  do  me  some  harm.” 

44  And  it's  true.  I know  it  now,  if  I never 
knowed  it  afore.  Well,  well;  this  is  what 
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folks  git  for  bein'  charitable!  this  is  the  way 
Christian  kindness  is  rewarded  1 Good-mornin', 
Miss  Ellen  Ryder!” 

Is  it  a shame  that  a girl  as  innocent  as  Nellie 
should  defend  the  character,  and  actually  be- 
lieve in  the  purity  of  a dissolute  Tom  Mallory  ? 
Don’t  blame  me  for  it.  My  business  as  an  author 
is  simply  to  tell  the  truth  concerning  humanity. 
Such  things  do  happen,  and  often,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Miss  Nancy  Riggs 
and  other  virtuously-severe  people.  You  will 
please  to  observe,  by-tbe-way,  that  Miss  Nancy 
had  nothing  to  allege  against  Doctor  Mallory's 
walk  and  conversation  in  Milford ; and  it  is  a 
suggestive  fact  that  he  had  become  quite  virtu- 
ous under  the  influence  of  that  New  England 
society  which,  while  in  Paris,  he  pretended  to 
despise  for  its  hypocrisy.  It  leads  one  to  sus- 
pect that  his  contempt  was  altogether  unde- 
served. Meanwhile  he  also  had  his  counselors 
and  catechisers. 

“What  do  you  talk  about  so  much  with  Nel- 
lie Ryder?”  smiled  his  mother. 

“ Do  I talk  with  her  much  ? Well,  she  is  very 
fond  of  hearing  about  balls  and  royalties,  and 
such  things.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  marry  her,  Tom  ?” 

“ You  know  I tried  that,  mother.  Yon  know 
how  I came  out.  I don't  want  any  more  self- 
contempt.” 

“Nellie  wouldn’t  make  the  same  answer 
now.” 

“Mrs.  Mallory,  are  yon  aware  that  you  are 
my  mother,  and  that  parents  are  sometimes  par- 
tial to  their  children  ?” 

“ Tom,  I was  a girl  before  I was  a mother.  I 
can  understand  girls.  I^raderstand  Nellie  Ry- 
der. If  you  want  her  you  can  have  her.” 

“ Don't  want  her,  mother.” 

Mrs.  Mallory  did  not  fully  believe  this  posi- 
tive assertion  of  her  offspring,  being  perhaps 
over -sharp  in  these  love  - matters,  as  women 
sometimes  are. 

Longer  and  longer  grew  the  interviews  be- 
tween the  two  yonng  people ; not  sociable  and 
gay  now,  as  they  were  when  Tom  first  returned 
to  Milford,  but  broken  by  many  silences,  em- 
barrassing if  not  distressing.  Little  by  little 
Tom  bad  brought  up  the  old  subject  of  his  re- 
jection. At  first  he  did  not  speak  of  it  long  at 
a time  or  plainly,  but  only  alluded  to  it  as  some- 
thing which  dissociated  their  interests  forever. 
He  showed  no  anger ; he  uttered  no  reproaches 
or  bemoanings;  he  seemed  simply  indifferent, 
yet  unforgetting.  The  topic  was  painful  to 
Nellie,  and  it  grew  daily  more  so,  yet  also  more 
interesting ; while,  as  for  Tom,  it  was  no  new 
tyrant  over  his  thoughts,  but  one  which  had  long 
held  stern  dominion.  More  and  more  com- 
pletely it  monopolized  their  intercourse,  until  it 
appeared  os  if  nothing  brought  them  together 
but  the  remembrance  of  their  eternal  separation. 

After  a while  it  was  observable  that  during 
these  long  conversations  Nellie's  cheeks  became 
flashed,  her  eyes  nervously  bright,  her  breath 
feverish,  and  that  after  Tom  left  her  she  was 


apt  to  sink  into  fits  of  absent-minded  silence. 
Later  still,  she  used  to  lock  herself  np  in  her 
own  room  and  cry  by  the  hour  together ; not  by 
any  means  for  the  mere  luxury  of  the  sensation. 
Why  would  he  cling  so  sullenly  to  that  idea  that 
the  past  necessarily  determined  the  future  ? Why 
would  he  not  understand,  without  being  told,  that 
a woman  may  change  her  mind,  and  will  at  least 
be  grateful  for  a decent  opportunity  of  confessing 
it?  Perhaps  he  supposed  that  she  liked  him 
now,  and  was  trying  to  pnnish  her  for  the  old  re- 
fusal. Her  pride  rose  at  this  thought,  but  not 
much,  for  it  was  not  what  it  had  been  ; and  be- 
sides, she  remembered  with  compunction  how 
she  had  formerly  humiliated  him.  Was  it  indel- 
icate in  a girl  to  care  so  much  for  a man  when 
j she  did  not  feel  sure  that  he  cared  for  her  ? 
Please  excuse  her.  She  did  her  best  to  uproot 
I her  emotioff  and,  when  that  was  hopeless,  to 
conceal  it.  There  were  times  also  when  some- 
thing in  Tom’s  manner — intentional  on  his  part, 
I am  afraid— deceived  her  temporarily  into  the 
belief  that  she  was  as  dear  to  him  as  long  ago. 
I do  not  condemn  her  j I pity  and  admire  her. 

Yon  see  that  I have  stated  in  a sufficiently 
blundering  way  the  awkward  fact  that  Nellie 
Ryder  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  once  unde- 
sired Tom  Mallory.  Why  was  it?  Well,  he 
had  become  distinguished ; he  was  well-dressed 
and  elegant  and  intellectual ; he  was  sought 
after  in  society  and  known  in  the  world.  Wo- 
men naturally  adore  notability,  says  my  bache- 
lor friend ; they  have  an  instinctive  preference 
for  men  who  don’t  play  second  fiddle. 

Tom’s  desired  revenge  had  come  at  last ; but 
how  could  he  enjoy  it  if  he  did  not  know  it? 
Indeed,  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  decide  what 
be  wanted  to  do  when  he  should  find  that  he 
had  Nellie’s  heart  in  his  power  and  could  make 
it  bleed  at  his  cruel  pleasure.  Let  us  not  waste 
our  time  in  wandering  through  his  wild,  vague, 
changeful,  contradictory  reveries,  sometimes 
gentle  and  compassionate,  and  sometimes  so 
wicked  that  he  was  ashamed  to  meet  his  own 
eyes  in  the  glass,  but  for  the  most  part  simply 
perplexed  and  sullen.  Let  us  at  once  see  how 
he  discovered  his  secret,  and  what  revenge  he 
found  in  the  inspiration  of  triumph. 

One  January  day  he  received  a summons  to 
call  on  Mr.  Ryder,  who  was  suffering  with  the 
rheamatism ; and  as  the  distance  was  not  great 
he  set  out  on  foot,  chiefly  intent  upon  the  thought 
that  he  should  have  a talk  with  Nellie.  For  a 
time  he  scarcely  noticed  the  weather,  although 
it  was  the  most  inclement  of  New  England  win- 
triness. The  fine  flakes  of  a settled  snow-storm 
were  falling  as  well  as  they  might  through  a 
raw  and  fitful  gale,  sometimes  driving  horizon- 
I tally  before  a sudden  gust,  then  descending  in 
vertical  showers  during  the  succeeding  lull,  with 
here  And  there  a few  hundred  flakes  sailing  up- 
ward and  about  on  some  tiny  whirlwind.  The 
branches  of  the  bare  trees,  the  tops  of  the  fences, 
the  mouldings  of  the  village  windows  were  all 
capped  with  white,  rounded  frills,  deepening  in 
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every  secure  corner.  On  the  roofs  the  snow 
lay  in  drifts,  the  windward  slopes  being  mostly 
swept  bare,  while  to  leeward  of  the  ridge-boards 
and  the  chimneys  it  had  gathered  as  the  storm 
would  let  it,  showing  delicate  long  sweeps  and 
beautiful  curves,  out  of  which  rose  continually 
little  mad  spirals,  staying  only  for  a moment, 
and  then  rushing  away  like  a vapor  before  the 
driving  wind.  The  sky  was  a uniform  dull, 
pearly  glare,  shaded  into  snowy  mistiness  all 
around  the  horizon,  and  exhibiting,  as  you  look- 
ed up  at  the  zenith,  innumerable  specks  of  dark 
ash  color  falling  deliberately,  ceaselessly,  like 
the  days  of  an  eternity.  In  the  fields  the  heads 
of  the  little  knolls  were  bald,  merely  powdered 
with  whiteness,  through  which  appeared  the 
frozen,  yellowish  stalks  of  last  autumn’s  grasses. 
Under  shelter  of  these  knolls  and  of  the  fences 
were  numberless  drifts,  various  inftize,  but  cu- 
riously uniform  in  feature,  the  greater  propor- 
tion being  delicately  smoothed  and  rounded,  al- 
though the  windward  slope  was  always  the  lon- 
gest; while  others  terminated  at  the  top  in  a 
clearly  defined  crest,  often  combing  over  like  a 
breaking  wave — but  all  alike  haunted  by  a rest- 
less ghost  made  up  of  whirling  flakes.  Sud- 
denly Tom  remembered  that  it  was  on  just  such 
a winter’s  day  as  this  that  he  had  been  refused 
by  Nellie  Ryder.  The  reminiscence  brought  up 
tender  feelings  mingled  with  bitter  ones. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  invalid's  room  Nel- 
lie followed  him  into  the  hall. 

“ My  father  is  not  going  to  be  sick?”  she  in- 
quired. 

“ Oh  no ; of  course  not.  It  is  a mere  lame- 
ness, which  will  probably  go  off  when  the  storm 
does.” 

“It  is  horribly  cold,”  she  added.  “Won't 
you  come  into  the  sitting-room  and  get  warm 
before  you  go  out  again  ?” 

Forgetting  her  father’s  rheumatism  she  was 
actually  glad  of  the  furious  tempest  because  it 
gave  excuse  for  that  invitation.  Tom  accepted 
it  in  silence  and  took  a seat  by  the  fire.  The 
two  were  never  willingly  apart  of  late,  and  yet 
they  were  very  unhappy  together. 

“This  day  reminds  me  of  another,”  he  said, 
looking  at  her  with  a bitter  smile. 

She  made  no  answer,  for  she  also  remem- 
bered. 

“ Really,  the  nature  of  a thing  depends  pretty 
much  on  the  nature  of  him  who  sees  it,”  he  re- 
marked. “ That  storm  seemed  dreary  and  hor- 
rible to  me ; this  one  is  enlivening,  exciting.” 

Nellie  flinched,  for  the  storm  of  to-day  was 
beating  npon  her  very  heart,  while  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  other  was  cheerful. 

“ Nellie,  I have  never  thanked  you  for  one 
thing,”  he  said,  changing  his  tone  to  mocking 
gayety.  “I  believe  you  did  a good  deal  to  fit 
me  for  my  profession.  I can  study  suffering 
more  firmly  and  coolly  because  I once  suffered 
myself.” 

“I  thought  trouble  softened  the  heart,”  she 
answered,  timidly. 

‘ 4 Vciy  likely ; but  not  the  head,  ” he  laughed. 


“ Why  do  you  keep  bringing  up  this  subject  ?” 
she  asked,  stung  by  his  merriment.  “You 
know  that  I don’t  desire  to  speak  of  it.” 

“ You  surprise  me,  Nellie.  Why  should  you 
forbid  it  now  after  having  allowed  it  for  months 
past.  Can’t  a man,  if  he  wishes,  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  talking  about  the  time  when  he  made 
himself  wretched  and  ridiculous  ? Is  it  conced- 
ing too  much  to  my  vanity  ?” 

“ You  ought  not  to  linger  over  a past  which 
you  say  is  so  painful.  Your  future  is  bright 
enough ; and  you  ought  to  live  for  that.” 

“ So  I do.  I smile  with  delight  at  the  thought 
that  I may  yet  admire  you  as  the  well-chosen 
partner  of  our  excellent  young  pastor,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Dibble.” 

“You  will  have  no  such  pleasure,  Sir,”  re- 
plied  Nellie,  with  imprudent  excitement. 

‘ ‘ What ! Is  it  possible  ? Can  it  be  that  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Dibble  indulges  a mistaken  hope?” 

“Send  him  to  ask,  and  then  get  him  to  tell 
you  the  result  if  you  can,”  she  said,  endeavoring 
to  laugh  in  order  to  hide  a tell-tale  quivering  of 
the  mouth. 

“ Oh,  he  wouldn't  tell  it ; not  for  three  years, 
at  least  Then  he  would  become  a philosopher, 
as  I am,  and  uncork  his  bitter  experience  to  find 
it  grown  sweet  by  age.” 

“Perhaps  he  would,”  muttered  Nellie,  too 
much  perturbed  to  think  of  a remark  to  the 
purpose. 

“ Tell  me,  Nellie — you  can  tell  it  to  me  now, 
for  the  thing  is  no  longer  important — does  a 
good  girl — a girl  like  yourself,  for  instance — re- 
joice in  the  humiliation  of  a man  whom  she  re- 
fuses?” 

“No,  Tom — never 

“ And  you  never  exulted  over  me  in  the  days 
when  I suffered  and  deserved  to  suffer?” 

“No,  Tom.” 

“No — I don’t  suppose  yon  did.  I really  be- 
lieve, too,  that  the  subject  is  not  pleasant  to 
you.” 

“Then  why  do  you  harp  oil  it?”  exclaimed 
Nellie,  feeling  that  she  should  cry  if  she  did  not 
try  to  be  angry.  “Why  do  you  reproach  me 
and  torment  me  in  this  underhanded  way?  If 
you  can’t  wish  me  to  be  happy,  why  can’t  you 
stay  away  from  me?” 

As  soon  as  she  had  spoken  she  perceived  how 
she  had  forgotten  her  self-respect  and  betrayed 
her  heart.  Covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
she  burst  into  tears  of  shamo  and  wretchedness. 
Tom  remained  astonished  a moment;  then  he 
rose  suddenly  and  advanced  to  her. 

“ Is  it  possible,  Nellie,”  he  said,  “that  I can 
cause  you  such  unhappiness?” 

Another  instant  of  tumultuous,  exultant  re- 
flection, or  rather  feeling,  and  he  felt  that  ho 
had  before  him  his  long-sought  opportunity  of 
vengeance. 

“ Oh,  God  bless  you  for  owning  it!”  he  ex- 
claimed. “ I never  could  have  bent  my  pride 
to  you  without  it.” 

Her  hands  dropped  trembling  into  her  lap, 
and  she  looked  up  through  her  tears  in  wonder. 
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He  leaned  over  her ; he  took  both  her  hands 
in  his  and  kissed  them  ; his  tears  fell  npon  her 
cheeks. 

“ Oh,  my  dear  little  girl,*’  he  whispered,  “I 
know  now  that  I hare  loved  you  all  this  long 
wretched  time!’* 

A tumultuous  flood  of*lovo  and  joy  poured 
through  his  whole  soul,  sweeping  out  of  it,  at 
least  for  the  present,  every  wreck  of  evil  passion 
and  habit.  Was  the  blessed  transformation  as 
real,  as  profound,  as  lasting  in  its  nature  as  it 
was  sudden  ? Could  the  pure,  affectionate,  sens- 
itive girl  safely  trust  him  with  her  future  ? I 
don't  know.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
I describe  such  women  and  men  as  actually  live 
in  the  world  without  guaranteeing  the  wisdom 
of  all  their  conduct.  Certain  it  is  that  she  did 
trust  him,  with  the  whole-souled,  innot^nt  sim- 
plicity of  love.  This  much,  too,  I will  add,  that 
when  I last  heard  of  her  she  was  proud  of  her 
husband  and  happy,  while  he  had  already  out- 
lived the  suspicions  of  the  grave  people  of  Mil- 
ford. ' 


ANAESTHESIA. 

“ T HAD  a call  from  Dr.  Morton  this  morning," 

X said  our  Principal ; “ he’ll  be  here  at  chap- 
el exercises  to-morrow  and  will  address  the 
school." 

“ And  who  is  Dr.  Morton?”  I asked. 

I trust  Dr.  Morton  will  pardon  ray  ignorance. 
Let  it  be  remembered  in  extenuation  of  that  ig- 
norance that,  when  Dr.  Morton  began  his  ex- 
periments in  Anaesthesia,  I was  a baby  in  long 
dresses;  that  the  greater  portion  of  my  days, 
since  I have  been  capable  of  taking  such  a sub- 
ject into  my  mind,  has  been  spent  in  the  con- 
ning of  Davies’s  course  of  Mathematics,  Fas- 
quelle’s  French  books,  and  Anthon’s  Latin 
series.  Let  it  be  remembered,  furthermore, 
Jhat  I am  not  a physician,  neither  a scientific 
man— only  a woman.  Now  if  I had  ever  had 
a tooth  extracted,  a tumor  removed,  or  an  arm 
amputated  — if  I had  ever  been  indebted  to 
Anaesthesia  for  salvation  from  suffering  other- 
wise inevitable,  there  would  have  been  no  need, 
I am  sure,  for  me  to  inquire  “ Who  is  Dr.  Mor- 
ton ?”  But  having  had  in  my  lifetime  no  more 
formidable  dental  instrument  in  mymouth  than 
some  gentle  finger  and  thumb  to  remove  my  up- 
rooted baby-teeth,  having  never  seen  a surgeon's 
knife,  and  having  suffered  no  more  serious  oper- 
ation than  the  removal  with  the  familiar  needle 
of  a splinter  from  an  ulcerated  thumb,  I was  ig- 
norant, and  I did  inquire  “Who  is  Dr.  Mor- 
ton?” 

“Dr.  Morton  is  one  of  the  Peace  Commis- 
sioners from  Jeff  Davis,"  replied  our  Principal, 
facetiously,  supposing  my  ignorance  feigned. 

“Tell  me  who  he  is,  for  really  I do  not 
know.” 

“ Do  not  know  1 I’m  astonished.  You  ought 
to  know  — every  body  ought  to  know.  He  is 
the  man  who  first  introduced  ether  as  an  anes- 
thetic.” 


Thoroughly  ashamed  by  this  time  of  my  ig- 
norance, I finished  my  coffee  in  silence. 

The  following  morning,  though  a great  pile 
of  uncorrectcd  school-girl's  compositions  lay  on 
my  writing-desk,  I went  to  chapel  to  see  and 
hear  the^nan  whom  every  body  ought  to  know. 
On  the  stage,  by  the  side  of  the  Principal,  was 
seated  a man  with  a thoughtful,  perhaps  sad, 
face  and  an  intelligent  blue  eye.  My  curiosity 
and  interest  were  aroused : 1 was  face  to  face 
with  a man  to  whom  the  suffering  every  where 
are  indebted,  and  whose  name  has  been  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  ringing  in  two  hemispheres, 
albeit  I had  not  remembered  it.  Before  me  sat 
a discoverer,  one  of  that  class  to  which  Colum- 
bus, and  Harvey,  and  Jenner  belonged.  I look- 
ed at  his  head — well  formed,  his  brow  broad, 
thoughtful.  Then  I talked  with  myself:  “I 
wonder  if  his  discovery  was  made  by  accident, 
or  was  it  the  result  of  research,  thought,  and 
reasoning.  He  must  be  a wealthy  man ; such 
a gift  to  the  world  should  enrich  the  giver  as  it 
doubtless  has.  I presume  Congress  has  appro- 
priated something  handsome — ah!  now  I re- 
member something  about  Dr.  Morton,  concern- 
ing his  application  to  Congress  after  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness  for — ” 

Here  Dr.  Morton  was  introduced  by  the  Prin- 
cipal. For  fifty  minutes  he  chained  my  atten- 
tion. It  was  not  his  polished  style  that  did  the 
work,  for  Dr.  Morton  was  not  at  all  times  fluent, 
hesitating,  occasionally,  for  a word,  which,  how- 
ever, when  secured  was  forcible.  It  was  the 
eloquence  of  truth ; it  was  the  story  of  a dis- 
coverer, agitated  by  hopes  and  fears,  trembling 
but  resolute,  groping  his  way  into  a mysterious, 
unexplored  country ; the  story  of  victory,  of  dis- 
appointments, of  persecutions,  told  with  simple 
pathos  by  the  man  who  had  seen  and  felt  it  all. 
Dr.  Morton  sketched  briefly  and  modestly  the 
history  of  his  great  discovery,  dwelling  no  lon- 
ger than  was  imperative  upon  the  opposition  and 
difficulties  against  which  he  was  forced  to  make 
his  way  in  the  introduction  of  ether,  that  Angel 
of  Mercy,  which  has  brought  to  the  discoverer 
alone  of  all  the  world — to  use  his  thought — suf- 
fering instead  of  comfort.  I wish  I eonld  re- 
produce his  remarks  os  I heard  them  that  morn- 
ing, glowing  with  feeling.  So  engaged  did  I 
become  with  his  theme  that  I procured  some 
documents  relating  to  the  discovery  of  ether; 
among  others  “The  Trials  of  a Public  Bene- 
factor," by  Nathan  P.  Rice,  M.D.,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  and  Militia  of  1863,  to  whom  was 
referred  Dr.  Morton’s  petition,  asking  compen- 
sation for  the  discovery  and  gift  to  mankind  of 
a practical  anaesthetic.  I have  spent  weeks  in 
the  examination  of  these  and  other  documents 
relating  to  Dr.  Morton’s  discovery  with  an  in- 
terest which  few  novels  have  awakened  in  my 
mind.  Amidst  such  a mass  of  interesting  ma- 
terial it  is  difficult  to  make  a selection  for  a 
Magazine  article.  How,  in  such  a space,  can 
there  be  presented  a photograph  of  a subject 
about  which  volumes  have  been  written  ? 
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In  the  year  1844,  while  a student  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Hospital,  Dr.  Morton  heard, 
among  other  lecturers  of  the  Institution,*  the 
eminent  surgeon  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  allude  to 
the  means  of  preventing  pain.  Trials  were 
made  with  all  the  agents  calculated  tt>  accom- 
plish that  end;  opiates  and  stimulants  were 
given  freely ; and  experiments  were  made  with 
animal  magnetism  and  nitrous  oxyd  or  laugh- 
ing gas,  and  he  personally  assisted  in  demon- 
strating the  utility  of  these  agents  before  the 
class  of  which  he  was  a member.  In  the  same 
year  Dr.  Morton  heard  a lecture  on  Cerebral 
Stimulants,  embracing  ether,  from  a professor 
of  the  eollege.  Among  the  medicinal  ubos  of 
this  substance  was  mentioned  its  relief  of  tooth- 
ache. This  being  germane  to  his  profession — 
that  of  a dentist— it  found  a secure  lodging  in 
his  mind. 

Having  a patient  a short  time  after  this  who 
was  suffering  excessively  from  a tooth,  Dr.  Mor- 
ton applied  ether  to  the  sensitive  cavity,  sealing 
it  up,  as  it  is  exceedingly  volatile,  with  wax, 
repeating  the  application  once  an  hour  during 
the  day.  On  introducing  the  instrument  in 
search  of  a sensitive  portion  of  the  bone  the 
patient  exclaimed : “ Doctor,  I neither  feel  the 
instrument  in  the  tooth  nor  your  hand  on  my 
face,  though  I plainly  Bee  it  in  the  looking-glass.” 
The  idea  seized  him  like  a grasp  of  steel,”  to 
use  his  own  words,  that  if  the  influence  of  ether 
could  be  diffused  over  the  system,  the  pain  of 
surgical  operations  might  be  relieved.  But 
how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ? It  was  ob- 
viously impossible  to  immerse  the  whole  body 
in  ether  ns  he  had  the  tooth. 

From  that  day  Morton  began  an  industrious 
examination  of  the  character  of  ether.  He  read 
every  thing  on  the  subject  within  his  reach. 
Each  bit  of  information  on  this  absorbing  theme 
was  hoarded  with  a miser’s  care.  He  found  that 
ether  was  ranked  as  a poison ; that  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie  had  given  it  to  guinea-pigs,  and  it 
had  killed  them  ; that  a jar  containing  ether 
having  been  broken  in  an  apothecary’s  shop,  a 
maid-servant  had  died  from  inhaling  the  vapor; 
that  medical  professors,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  bad  prohibited  the  students  taking  it 
even  for  amusement.  Morton  administered  ether 
to  animals  and  found  that  it  did  produce  death. 
From  medical  text-books  he  learned  that  ether 
may  be  taken,  if  diluted  with  atmospheric  air, 
to  relieve  the  accidental  inhalation  of  chlorine 
gas,  and  in  several  specified  diseases ; that  when 
inhaled  it  causes  a succession  of  effects  analo- 
gous to  those  produced  by  laughing  gas ; that 
stupefaction  generally  ensues,  while  apoplectic 
conditions  are  sometimes  induced.  Here  was 
definite  and  important  information : ether  in 
small  quantities  could  be  inhaled  with  safety, 
but  not  without  discomfort.  Morton  imme- 
diately commenced  a course  of  gradual  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  testing  the  question  of 
the  degree  of  danger  attending  the  inhalation 
of  ether,  and  of  the  amount  of  the  vapor  which 
could  be  safely  taken  into  the  lungs.  His  first 


experiment  was  to  place  ether,  with  several  nar- 
cotics, as  morphine,  opium,  etc.,  in  a retort  sur- 
rounded with  a hot  towel.  Then  cautiously, 
with  an  anxious,  beating  heart  he  inhaled  the 
vapor,  little  by  little.  The  result  was  severe 
headache,  accompanied  by  a numbness  which 
increased  as  the  inhalation  progressed. 

In  the  spring  of  1846  a student  in  Morton's 
laboratory  informed  him  that  he  had  frequently 
inhaled  pure  unmixed  ether,  without  experienc- 
ing any  injurious  effects  from  its  use.  Shortly 
after  this  information  Morton,  desiring  to  ascer- 
tain all  that  was  to  be  known  concerning  the 
character  of  ether,  consulted  a druggist  and 
chemist  of  Boston,  who  mentioned  several  cases 
which  had  come  under  his  observation  of  persons 
who  had  taken  ether  for  its  exhilarating  effects ; 
among  others,  he  spoke  of  a man  who,  being  ren- 
dered wild  by  its  inhalation,  had  severely  injured 
his  head,  who  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  injury, 
when  restored  to  consciousness,  until  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it.  It  was  the  general  impres- 
sion that,  when  taken  in  large  quantities,  its  ef- 
fects would  be  dangerous  and  lasting,  if  not  fatal. 

Advanced  on  his  way  by  this  information, 
Morton  made  several  experiments  on  animals. 
Among  the  most  satisfactory  was  one  in  which 
a water-spaniel  was  the  subject.  The  head  of 
the  animal  was  held  over  cotton,  saturated  with 
pure  ether,  until  the  dog  sank  to  the  floor  os 
dead,  and  for  two  or  three  minutes  remained  in- 
sensible to  kicks  and  pinches.  A slit  was  taken 
from  his  ear  without  evoking  any  signs  of  pain. 
Yet  in  three  minutes  the  dog  was  bounding  upon 
his  master  with  all  his  former  life.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  Morton  communicated  his  hopes 
and  faith  to  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  Whit- 
man ; to  Dr.  Hayden,  his  assistant;  and  to  his 
legal  adviser,  R.  H.  Dana,  Jun.  This  was  in 
June  1846. 

In  the  first  real  verification  on  man  of  Mor- 
ton's theory  he  was  at  once  the  operator  and  th^ 
subject.  His  description  of  this  experiment, 
contained  in  his  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Paris,  which  was  presented  to 
that  Association  by  M.  Arago,  is  in  the  following 
language: 

‘‘Taking  the  tube  and  flask,  and  seating  myself  in  the 
operating-chair,  I commenced  inhaling.  I found  the  ether 
eo  strong  that  it  partially  suffocated  me,  but  produced  no 
decided  effect  I then  saturated  my  handkerchief,  and 
inhaled  it  from  that  I looked  at  my  watch,  and  soon  lost 
consciousness.  As  I recovered,  I felt  a numbness  in  my 
limbs,  with  a sensation  like  nightmare,  and  1 vrould  have 
given  tho  world  for  some  one  to  come  and  arouse  me.  1 
thought  for  a moment  I should  die  in  that  state,  and  the 
world  would  only  pity  or  ridicule  my  folly.  At  length  I 
felt  a slight  tingling  of  the  blood  in  the  end  of  my  third 
finger,  and  made  an  effort  to  touch  it  with  my  thumb,  but 
without  success.  At  a second  effort  I touched  it,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  sensation.  I gradually  raised  my  arm  and 
pinched  my  thigh,  bnt  I could  perceive  that  sensation  waa 
imperfect.  I attempted  to  rise  from  my  chair,  but  fell 
back.  Gradually  I regained  power  over  my  limbs,  and 
full  consciousness.  I immediately  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  found  that  I had  been  insensible  between  seven  and 
eight  minutes.  Delighted  with  the  success  of  my  experi- 
ment, I immediately  announced  the  result  to  persons  em- 
ployed in  my  establishment,  and  waited  impatiently  for 
some  one  upon  whom  I could  make  a full  r trial.'* 
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Toward  the  evening  of  the  tame  daj  Dr.  Mor- 
ton heard  a timid  ring  of  his  office  door-bell — 
“ such  a ring,”  said  hef  in  addressing  our  school, 
“ os  one  of  you  girls  would  give  as  you  stood 
with  a throbbing  tooth  before  a dentist's  door, 
with  his  horrible  instruments  gleaming  before 
your  mental  vision.”  The  visitor  proved  to  be  a 
man^  with  muffled  head,  who  was  suffering  great 
pain  from  a tooth  which  he  wished  to  have  ex- 
tracted. Shrinking  from  the  operation,  he  in- 
quired anxiously  of  Dr.  Morton  if  he  could  mes- 
merize. ‘ ‘ I didn't  exactly  tell  him  that  I could, 
neither  did  I say  that  I could  not,”  said  Dr.  Mor- 
ton; “for  I was  very  anxious  for  a patient.” 
Dr.  Morton  saturated  his  handkerchief  with  pure 
ether,  and  gave  it  to  his  patient,  asking  him  to 
breathe  upon  it.  Unquestioning  as  a child  the 
latter  obeyed,  and  almost  immediately  became 
unconscious,  when,  while  Hayden  held  the  lamp, 
Morton  extracted  a firmly-rooted  bicuspid  tooth. 
As  it  came  out  the  patient  turned  as  white  as  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  slid  from  the  chair  to  the 
floor.  “I  never  saw  a body  with  breath  in  it 
look  more  like  a corpse,”  is  Morton's  account. 
Seconds  seemed  ages  while  his  patient  lay  there 
as  in  the  embrace  of  death.  A fearful  dread 
seized  his  heart  lest  he  might  have  sent  that  soul 
into  eternity.  With  trembling  hands,  while  the 
perspiration  stood  in  great  drops  on  his  brow, 
Morton  seized  his  patient  by  the  collar,  raised 
him  at  arm's-length,  Where  he  hnng  for  a mo- 
ment as  straight  as  a fish,  when,  losing  his  hold, 
the  patient  dropped  into  the  chair  with  a bound 
which  inflated  his  lungs,  and  started  the  circular 
tion ; the  color  returned  to  his  face,  and  imme- 
diately he  shouted  “ Glory !”  He  proved  to  be 
a good  Methodist.  “And  I wanted  to  cry 
‘Glory  hallelujah’  with  him,”  said  Dr.  Morton ; 
“ there  was  not  a dry  thread  on  me,  I had  been 
so  thoroughly  frightened,  supposing  he  was 
dead.”  The  date  of  this  operation  was  Septem- 
ber, 1846. 

From  the  very  dawn  of  science  it  had  been 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  medical  profession  to 
perform  operations  without  pain.  And  this 
desideratum  the  most  eminent  surgeons  were 
despairing  of  attaining.  Wrote  Velpeau  in 
1839  : “To  avoid  pain  in  surgical  operations  is 
a chimera  which  it  is  not  allowable  to  pursue  at 
the  present  day.  The  cutting  instrument  and 
pain  in  operative  surgery  are  two  things  which 
never  present  themselves  singly  in  the  mind  of 
the  patient ; and  it  becomes  necessary  for  sur- 
geons to  admit  the  association.”  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodio,  in  a lecture  at  St.  George's  Hospital  as 
late  as  October,  1846,  said : “ There  is  no  greater 
desideratum  in  surgery  and  medicine  than  the 
means  of  allaying  bodily  pain.”  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  express  a donbt  whether  that  would 
ever  be  found.  It  is  a singular  coincidence 
that  Dr.  Morton,  having  discovered  this  desid- 
eratum, demonstrated  its  efficacy  within  the 
twenty-four  hours  preceding  the  delivery  of  this 
lecture. 

“He,”  says  Sydney  Smith,  “is  not  the  in- 
ventor or  discoverer  who  first  says  a thing,  but 


he  who  says  it  so  long,  loud,  and  clearly  that  he 
compels  mankind  to  hear  him.”  Morton  was 
about  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  possessed  of 
the  courage  and  persistence  which  Sydney  Smith 
indicates  as  indispensable  characteristics  of  the 
discoverer.  A man  less  brave  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  prosecute  the  subject  Many  philoso- 
phers and  inquirers  have  brought  their  investiga- 
tions to  a point  as  advanced  as  that  which  Mor- 
ton had  attained,  and,  even  when  no  risk  was 
apparent  in  prosecuting  the  subjects,  have  aban- 
doned them  to  perish  as  unripe  fruit. 

A timid  mau  in  Morton's  place  would  have 
hesitated  to  proceed  against  the  risks  involved. 
“ This  man,”  he  would  have  argued,  “ came  out 
of  that  dcath-like  state ; will  the  next  one  ? Is 
it  safe,  on  this  isolated  case,  to  erect  a general 
theory?  And  if  a man  should  die  under  my 
hand,  with  all  the  published  facts  regarding  the 
nature  of  ether  against  me,  I should  be  con- 
victed of  manslaughter.”  The  thought  was 
enough  to  make  a man  shrug  his  shoulders. 

But  Morton  did  not  hesitate  a moment  at 
this  point.  “All  the  world  will  be  interested 
and  will  rejoice  with  me,  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  be  eager  to  welcome  this  new  means 
of  helping  and  perfecting  the  healing  art,”  he 
reasoned.  He  was  filled  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  poet.  At  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning,  after  an  exciting  night,  he  called  upon 
his  patient,  Mr.  Frost,  and  found  him  whistling 
merrily,  and  engaged  in  cracker-making,  which 
proved  to  be  his  business.  “That's  a capital 
way  you’ve  got  of  pulling  out  teeth,  Doctor,”  he 
said.  “I  shall  send  all  my  friends  to  you.” 

After  a consultation  with  his  friend  and  as- 
sistant, Hayden,  Morton  decided  that  some  im- 
pressive experiments  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
and  at  the  hands  of  surgeons  should  be  made  of 
the  effects  of  ether.  He  decided  upon  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  as  the  place  where, 
with  the  permission  of  its  distinguished  corps  of 
surgeons,  he  would  make  his  first  public  experi- 
ment in  Anaesthesia.  He  therefore  applied  to 
Dr.  Warren,  the  senior  surgeon,  then  in  charge 
of  the  hospital.  Morton  laid  the  whole  matter 
before  that  eminent  surgeon,  and  though  he 
failed  to  get  any  definite  assurance  that  he 
should  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  tiding  his 
agent  on  hospital  patients,  he  did  not  leave  with- 
out hope. 

Though  many  successful  experiments  were 
performed  within  the  next  fortnight  it  was  four- 
teen days  before  Dr.  Warren  directed  the  house 
surgeon  to  inform  Morton  that  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  try  his  discovery  upon  a patient  at 
the  hospital  on  the  following  Friday  at  ten 
o'clock. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  this  test  experi- 
ment the  discoverer  grew  painfully  anxious, 
“ hardly  eating  or  sleeping,”  says  a witness,  lest 
something  should  occur  to  render  it  unsuccess- 
ful. He  had  witnessed  phenomena  in  different 
patients,  which  though  they  excite  no  anxiety 
whatever  at  the  present  day,  when  the  effects 
of  ether  are  familiar  and  understood,  would,  if 
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they  should  occur  upon  the  hospital  patient,  lead 
the  surgeons  to  interfere  and  remove  the  patient 
from  his  hands.  Night  and  day  before  the  ex- 
periment was  to  be  made  Morton  devoted  him- 
self to  an  earnest  investigation  of  the  subject, 
to  improvements  in  his  apparatus  for  adminis- 
tering ether,  informing  himself  as  to  antidotes 
in  case  of  unhappy  results. 

The  day  and  hour  at  length  arrived.  Morton, 
from  a delay  in  the  completing  of  some  modifi- 
cation of  his  apparatus  for  inhaling  the  agent, 
was  unavoidably  behind  the  appointment  by  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  Dr.  Warren,  having  waited 
this  length  of  time,  then  rose  and  said,  “As 
Dr.  Morton  has  not  arrived  I presume  be  has 
some  other  engagement.” 

The  crowd  laughed,  and  Warren  was  prepar- 
ing to  proceed  with  the  operation ; he  raised  his 
knife,  the  door  opened,  and  Morton,  the  expect- 
ed experimenter,  appeared.  Being  especially 
anxious  concerning  his  patient,  his  first  glance 
w*as  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  to  have  a fair 
subject.  Then  he  looked  around  upon  the  crowd- 
ed amphitheatre.  Instead  of  a staff  of  surgeons, 
and  a few  students  and  medical  men,  who,  he 
had  supposed,  might  be  present,  he  found  spec- 
tators from  every  profession.  And  amidst  that 
sea  of  faces  he  saw  not  one  which  was  sympa- 
thizing. Blank  incredulity,  or,  at  the  best, 
curiosity  alone  was  to  be  seen.  The  focus  of 
so  many  expectant  eyes,  trembling  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  experiment,  knowing  that  in  the  event 
of  its  failure  shame  and  hisses  awaited  him,  for 
a moment  he  was  confused  almost  to  dizziness. 
He  was  aroused  by  Warren’s  abrupt  “Well, 
Sir!  your  patient  is  ready.”  With  a beating 
heart  he  commenced  the  administration  of  ether. 
Morton  knew,  absorbed  as  he  was,  that  every 
sound  among  his  spectators  had  gradually  ceased, 
and  that  they  were  regarding  him  and  the  pa- 
tient on  the  table  with  breathless  interest.  When, 
at  the  end  of  five  minutes,  the  patient  being  qui- 
etly sleeping,  he  turned  to  announce  the  fact  to 
the  operating  surgeon,  ho  found  curiosity  and 
incredulity  replaced  in  the  faces  of  his  specta- 
tors by  astonishment  and  deepening  interest. 
Warren  brought  his  knife  up  carefully,  as  though 
afraid  of  frightening  his  patient.  Useless  pre- 
caution ! That  form  lying  on  that  table  of  hor- 
ror was  as  unconscious  as  the  dead.  There 
was  the  plunge  of  the  knife  and  the  crimson 
tide,  the  waiting  assistants  with  cords  ready  to 
pinion  the  struggling,  frantic  victim,  the  list- 
ening cars,  the  shrinking  hearts  of  the  crowd, 
dreading  the  shrieks  as  the  relentless  knife  should 
do  its  work.  But  there  came  not  a sound  of 
pain ; there  was  not  a movement  of  the  placid 
features  or  the  composed  limbs. 

It  seemed  to  Morton’s  impatient  heart  that 
the  surgeon  worked  with  wonderful  delibera- 
tion,  and  that  the  operation  would  never  be  fin- 
ished. But  it  did  come  to  an  end  ; the  patient 
gradually  regained  his  consciousness,  and  testi- 
fied that  he  had  felt  no  pain. 

“This  was  a proud  moment,”  says  Dr.  Rice, 
“ for  the  hitherto  unnoticed  dentist — the  medic- 


al student,  previously  undistinguished  from  any 
of  his  fellows.  Now  was  the  practicability  of 
what  he  had  imagined  ftilly  and  satisfactorily 
proved  to  the  world ; and  as  he  stood  there  at 
that  moment,  his  breast  swelling  with  the  hon- 
est pride  of  success,  and  his  brain  giddy  with 
reaction  from  the  first  excitement,  he  formed 
the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  men  of  all  ages  and 
conditions,  completely  forgetful  of  self  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment.  In  the  front  were 
grave  and  dignified  men,  who,  for  a better  view, 
had  absolutely  placed  themselves  upon  their 
knees  on  the  board  floor.  On  the  rows  of  bench- 
es above  were  mixed  students  and  men  of  sci- 
ence attracted  thither  by  the  novelty  of  the  an- 
nouncement, grouped  in  every  imaginable  po- 
sition, all  anxious  and  breathless  as  they  had 
been  while  watching  that  small  group  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Soon,  however,  the  spell 
was  broken,  and  crowding  around  him,  they  of- 
fered him  their  congratulations  and  besieged 
him  with  questions.” 

This  first  public  demonstration  of  the  anaes- 
thetic power  of  ether  was  made  on  the  16th  day 
of  October,  1846.  This  experiment  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  others  with  entire  suc- 
cess. Many  of  the  operations  were  of  a most 
interesting  nature.  I shall  be  excused  for  in- 
troducing the  following:  “A  patient  had  been 
committed  to  the  hospital  with  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities.  It  was  decided  to  apply  the 
actual  cautery ; a dozen  irons,  heated  to  a white 
heat,  were  in  readiness.  The  patient  was  thrown 
into  an  anaesthetic  state,  and  the  heated  irons, 
one  after  the  other,  were  drawn  up  and  down 
his  back  in  a zigzag  motion,  with  the  smoke  ris- 
ing, and  the  skin  crisping  and  cracking  like  a 
burning  shingle;  and  when  they  had  been  ap- 
plied nothing  but  a powdered  mass,  which  was 
brushed  from  the  back  with  the  hand,  was  left 
of  the  skin.  The  patient  indicated  no  suffer- 
ing, and  testified,  when  he  had  come  out  of  his 
anaesthetic  state,  that  his  sensations  had  been 
those  of  unmixed  delight.” 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  the  first  attitude 
of  the  world  toward  a great  discovery  is  incre- 
dulity and  then  hostility.  This  was  exempli- 
fied in  the  reception  by  the  medical  faculty, 
and  by  medical  and  scientific  journals,  of  the 
announcement  of  Morton’s  discovery.  Many 
of  the  journals  allowed  weeks  to  elapse  before 
any  notice  was  given  on  the  subject.  Then  it 
was  noticed  only  to  be  denounced  as  “ a hum- 
bug,” “a  will-o’-the-wisp,”  “the  last  special 
wonder,”  a something  “which  would  soon  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  ef  that  great  abyss  which 
had  engulfed  so  many  of  its  predecessor  novel- 
ties.” “We  should  not  consider  it  entitled  to 
the  least  notice,”  said  a leading  medical  peri- 
odical of  Philadelphia ; u but  we  perceive  by  a 
Boston  journal  that  prominent  members  of  tbo 
profession  have  been  caught  in  its  meshes.”  In 
Paris  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  jras 
received  with  almost  indifference.  Velpeau, 

Roux,  Magendie,  and  others  politely  declined 
using  the  discovery.  The  councils  of  Zurich 
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prohibited  the  use  of  ether.  In  November, 
1847,  more  than  a year  after  the  discovery,  it 
had  not  been  tried  at  aU  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  continent ; 
and  during  that  year  it  is  known  that  several 
different  sermons  were  preached  against  the  use 
of  ether.  “Pain,*1  argued  the  divines,  “was 
the  natural  and  intended  curse  of  the  primal 
sin ; therefore  any  attempt  to  do  away  with  it 
must  be  wrong.”  The  opposition  of  others  was 
based  upon  the  ground  that  pain  is  salutary. 
An  eminent  physiologist  expressed  a doubt 
whether  there  was  a true  advantage  in  sup- 
pressing pain.  “It  is  a trivial  matter,”  ar- 
gued this  Stoic,  “to  suffer;  and  a discovery 
whose  object  is  the  prevention  of  pain  is  of 
slight  interest.”  One  could  almost  wish  to  see 
such  a man  on  the  surgeon’s  table. 

Letters  came  pouring  in  upon  Doctor  Mor- 
ton from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  many 
reproaching  him  with  having  announced  the 
claims  of  a humbug.  The  Parisian  academi- 
cians charged  him  with  having  prematurely  pub- 
lished his  discovery.  “ He  was  besieged,”  says 
a witness,  “by  professional  gentlemen,  who  con- 
sumed his  time  by  speculative  doubts,  question- 
ing the  accuracy  of  his  experiments,  and  repeat- 
ing the  complaints  of  his  antagonists.”  And 
the  new  agent  might  be  used  for  nefarious  pur- 
poses, it  was  objected.  The  habit  had  sprung 
up  of  using  ether  like  opium  for  purposes  of 
exhilaration  and  intoxication.  Burglars  were 
using  it,  etc.,  etc.  Accidents,  moreover,  result- 
ed from  the  use  of  ether  in  unskillful  hands. 
Objections  were  urged  so  perfectly  shallow  that, 
but  for  the  fact  that  every  body  seemed  eager 
to  hurl  a stone  at  the  struggling  discovery,  they 
would  have  been  puffed  away  by  the  breath  of 
public  contempt 

A most  formidable  opposition  met  the  discov- 
erer from  his  own  profession.  A meeting  of 
Boston  dentists  was  called,  and  a committee 
of  twelve  appointed  to  make  a formal  protest 
against  anaesthesia.  This  organized  opposition 
made  an  appeal  to  the  public  through  the  news- 
papers, which  carried  with  it  great  weight,  par- 
ticularly as  it  professed  to  give  a large  number 
of  instances  in  which  experiments  had  failed  or 
produced  unfortunate  results.  Some  affecting 
instances  were  cited  in  which  young  ladies,  hav- 
ing inhaled  ether,  left  Dr.  Morton’s  office  delir- 
ious, in  which  state  they  remained  for  days, 
with  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  melancholy,  etc. 

Prosecutions  were  threatened  for  administer- 
ing ether.  A boy,  who  had  inhaled  ether,  swal- 
lowed some  blood  from  his  bleeding  gum,  whence 
a tooth  had  been  removed.  Vomiting  it  up  on 
his  return  home,  his  physician  was  called,  who, 
detecting  the  odor  of  ether,  and  knowing  that 
it  was  ranked  among  the  poisons,  pronounced 
the  boy  poisoned.  Rushing  off,  he  entered  a 
complaint  against  Morton.  With  this  claim- 
ants for  damages  for  injury  to  health  started  up 
in  all  directions,  and  lawyers’  letters  came  pour- 
ing in  upon  him,  threatening  exposure  and  pros- 
ecution in  case  the  claims  were  not  settled. 
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The  opposition  and  persecution  which  met 
Dr.  Morton  at  every  turn  and  in  every  shape 
would  have  discouraged  an  ordinary  man.  He 
saw  that  he  must  fight  or  his  discovery  would 
be  strangled  in  its  infancy.  Almost  unaided 
he  entered  upon  the  contest.  He  determined 
to  appeal  from  physiedans  to  patients,  from  the 
profession  to  the  public.  But  the  public  must 
be  informed. 

By  a Congressional  report  before  me  it  ap- 
pears that  Morton  had  private  resources  upon 
which  he  determined  to  draw,  in  order  to  settle 
the  struggle  for  the  life  of  ansesthesia  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner  possible.  He  procured  sev- 
eral young  physicians  at  a thousand  dollars 
apiece,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  proper  mode 
of  administering  ether,  and  sent  them  forth, 
armed  with  this  new  agent,  and  the  apparatus 
which  was  then  thought  necessary  for  its  ad- 
ministration, to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg.  He 
enlarged,  at  & heavy  expense,  his  apartments, 
and  converted  the  whole  into  a hospital,  where 
operations,  as  he  announced  to  the  public,  would 
be  performed  free,  nothing  being  asked  of  the 
patients  except  their  certificates,  with  the  right 
to  use  them  publicly.  He  expended  several 
thousand  dollars  for  the  manufacture  of  pure 
ether.  He  offered  to  supply  this  to  the  wound- 
ed in  the  Mexican  war  for  one  cent  per  patient, 
but  the  offer  was  declined  by  the  Government 
at  Washington. 

Wherever  these  drilled,  carefully-instructed 
agents  of  Morton  approached  hospital  surgeons 
their  reception  was  the  same.  The  inhalation 
of  ether  was  dangerous,  they  said ; the  state 
produced  was  asphyxia — a partial  arrest  of  the 
vital  process — and  they  would  not  encourage 
their  patients  to  walk  along  this  solemn  path, 
to  make  this  descent  into  “the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,”  with  the  possibility  that  they 
might  be  unable  to  return. 

Morton  then  offered  to  take  his  patients  from 
Boston,  transport  them  to  the  hospitals  of  other 
cities,  and  try  the  experiments  there.  This 
proposition  being  accepted,  he  procured  a num- 
ber of  patients  for  fifty  or  a hundred  dollars  per 
head  to  go  with  him  to  these  cities  and  have 
bad  teeth  extracted.  After  fighting  objections 
and  delays  of  various  characters  from  surgeons 
and  patients,  the  indomitable  doctor  succeeded 
in  performing  a series  of  experiments  which  the 
surgeons  acknowledged  successful.  Congratu- 
lating himself  upon  this  high  testimony,  wrung 
from  the  profession,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  over- 
come the  most  scrupulous  when  one  of  those 
unfortunate  incidents  occurred  which  illustrates 
somewhat  the  difficulties  which  Morton  found  it 
necessary  to  remove. 

Ether  was  administered  to  a patient  who, 
after  a few  inhalations,  died.  The  surgeons  in- 
timated that  Morton  most  have  known  the  ca- 
pri&ousness  of  the  agent,  etc.,  etc. 

“I  took,”  says  Dr.  Morton,  “the  first  train 
for  New  York.  At  New  Haven  we  met  the 
New  York  train ; the  boys  were  crying  the  pa- 
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pers,  4 Death  from  Ether!’  I stole  oat  of  the 
cars,  purchased  a paper,  and  learned  that  a 
patient  had  been  sent  to  the  hospital  because  she 
bad  terrible  spasmodic  pains  in  the  head ; that 
an  hour  after  entering  a few  inhalations  of  ether 
were  administered  to  her,  when  her  nails  turned 
dark,  her  lips  purple,  and  she  was  dead.  4 A 
clear  case  of  death  from  ether,*  said  the  sur- 
geons as  I arrived.  I said  no,  and  insisted  on 
a post-mortem  examination.  No,  the  body  would 
be  called  for,  consent  of  friends  could  not  be 
had,  etc.  With  a bare  hope  that  it  might  not 
be  called  for  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law 
I waited ; but  it  was  called  for,  and  there  was 
a dead  lock ; the  case  was  spreading  like  fire 
over  a prairie  while  my  hands  were  completely 
tied.  It  was  a State  prison  offense  to  procure 
that  body ; but  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
not  ether  that  killed,  and  that  the  cause  of  the 
death  could  be  ascertained  on  examination,  I 
determined  to  run  the  risk.  The  post-mortem 
examination  had  not  continued  an  hour  before 
there  was  found  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  brain 
a tumor  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg, 
and  resembling  one  without  the  shell,  showing 
that  the  tumor  and  not  ether  had  caused  the 
death.” 

Many  sudden  deaths  are  on  record  from  this 
cause,  but  how  was  Morton  to  make  use  of  this 
new-found  truth  to  chase  down  the  lie  that  was 
spreading  with  lightning  speed  ? For  obvious 
reasons  he  could  not  make  known  the  means  by 
which  it  had  been  ascertained.  As  soon  as 
possible  he  prepared  a paper  on  the  subject,  and 
spread  it  before  the  medical  profession  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  in  every  man- 
ner conceivable  sought  to  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion. So  perfectly  absorbed  was  he  with  this 
one  business  of  introducing  ether,  and  so  enor- 
mous were  the  expenses  he  incurred,  that  his 
friends  applied  to  court  to  have  a conservator 
appointed  over  him. 

Time  would  foil  me  to  recapitulate  the  in- 
credible efforts  of  this  brave  man  to  keep  alive 
the  spark  of  life  in  the  infant  Hercules.  He 
made  twenty-seven  fruitless  journeys  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  one  city  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it 
tried  there.  He  published  a weekly  bulletin 
of  the  successful  cases  in  the  English,  German, 
and  French  languages.  He  secured  the  control 
of  medical  journals,  newspapers,  and  editors. 
For  one  article  he  paid  sixteen  hundred  dollars. 
According  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  R.  H. 
Dana,  Jun.,  44  Dr.  Morton  hardly  knew  a full 
night’s  rest  or  a regular  meal  for  three  months.” 
44 Letters,” continued  this  witness,  “came  pour- 
ing in  upon  Dr.  Morton  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  1 have  seen  ten  bound  volumes,  con- 
taining about  two  thousand  letters,  received  by 
him  on  this  subject  between  October,  1846,  and 
July,  1847,  some  of  them  coming  from  distant 
lands  and  filled  with  queries.  He  was  obliged 
to  employ  a secretary  to  answer  these  commu- 
nications ; to  increase  his  accommodations  at 
great  expense.  His  dental  business  was  neg- 
lected, and  he  risked  all,  labored,  expended 
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health,  time,  and  money  on  his  discovery.  He 
issued  circulars  giving  detailed  accounts  of  the 
experiments,  and  kept  a minute  journal  of 
events,  experiences,  and  suggestions.” 

After  a time  ho  began  to  feel  that  his  courage 
and  industry  were  to -have  their  reward.  The 
accumulated,  resistless  evidence  which  he  rolled 
upon  the  world  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The 
foreign  surgeons  were  finally  induced  to  make 
new  experiments,  and  were  successful.  The 
theatres  of  hospitals  became  the  scenes  of  op- 
erative display  before  distinguished  surgeons, 
princes,  and  crowned  heads,  and  the  daily  press 
teemed  with  the  proceedings.  The  London 
journals  hailed  it  as  “the  great  American  dis- 
covery,” congratulated  their  transatlantic  breth- 
ren upon  the  laurel  wreath  with  which  it  crowned 
their  country,  and  counseled  that  the  joyous 
tidings  should  be  spread  through  the  lands  and 
winged  across  the  seas. 

Morton  soon  found  himself  overwhelmed  by 
inquiries  from  persons  desiring  to  ascertain  if 
they  were  of  the  class  who  could  safely  take 
ether.  But  all  were  not  selfish  who  called  and 
wrote.  Letters  of  congratulation  clogged  his 
letter-box,  and  he  began  to  receive  the  warm 
sympathies  of  the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the 
good;  the  tender  thankfulness  of  woman  and 
the  warm  God  bless  you ! of  Christian  men. 
The  ocean  steamers  brought  letters  from  emi- 
nent scientific  men,  and  testimonials  from  sev- 
eral foreign  courts.  The  Institute  of  France 
awarded  to  him  its  largest  gold  medal,  and  he 
holds  honors  in  several  foreign  orders.  Amidst 
this  general  enthusiasm  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  his  troubles  in  reference  to  ether  were 
forever  ended. 

The  value  of  the  benefits  which  the  discovery 
was  universally  acknowledged  to  confer  iuduced 
petitions  to  Congress  urging  upon  Government 
the  propriety  of  making  an  appropriation  to  cov- 
er the  expenses  that  had  been  incurred,  which 
amounted  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  moment  there  was  an  intimation  that  money 
might  be  expected  from  the  Government  several 
contestants  for  the  honor  of  the  discovery  ap- 
peared in  the  field.  Here,  then,  was  fresh  work 
for  Dr.  Morton.  He  must  set  asido  the  claims 
of  others,  and  establish  his  own  to  the  discovery. 

The  claims  of  these  contestants,  with  the  ar- 
guments by  which  they  were  sought  to  be  sus- 
tained, and  the  rebutting  testimony,  furnish  in- 
teresting material  for  an  article.  It  is  impossi- 
ble in  this  paper  to  enter  upon  the  inviting 
field.  With  the  remark  that  Morton’s  claim  is 
now  established,  and  acknowledged  beyond  con- 
troversy, the  subject  is  dismissed. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  dwell  upon  the  unmanly 
and  incredible  persecutions  which  Dr.  Mortoa 
was  now  called  to  encounter,  though  there  are 
points  in  this  history  which  possess  all  the  in- 
terest and  fascination  of  a romance.  Congress 
and  the  public  were  soon  discouraged  in  trying 
to  follow  the  controversy,  and  became  disgusted 
with  the  whole  subject  of  priority  of  discovery, 
and  the  discoverer  was  sunk  in  insignificance. 
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This  being  opposed  to  his  ideas  of  justice,  heap- 
plied  to  the  courts  in  the  principal  cities  to  take 
the  testimony  (in  perpetuam  rti  memoriam)  of  the 
profession  and  others  who  were  familiar  with 
his  labors  and  experiments.  As  the  opponents 
cross-examined  the  witnesses,  this  occupied  a 
long  period.  Dr.  Bigelow,  for  instance,  was  on 
the  stand  thirty-six  hours.  These  gentlemen 
chose  their  own  hours,  while  this  commission 
was  under  pay,  wading  through  the  business,  the 
same  process  going  on  in  three  different  cities. 
A year  and  a half  was  consumed  in  this  man- 
ner ; and  before  the  testimony  was  recorded — 
which  was  necessary — and  printed  in  form  to  be 
used  before  the  committee  of  Congress,  it  cost 
many  thousand  dollars.  It  was  so  lengthy  that 
it  was  difficult  to  find  a committee  to  examine 
it.  It  v(&s  not  until  a new  Congress  that  it 
regeived  an  examination,  when  the  committee 
made  a report  establishing  Morton's  claim  as 
the  discoverer  beyond  all  question.  This  report 
has  been  reaffirmed  by  several  subsequent  Con- 
gressional reports,  and  by  the  scientific  societies 
which  have  examined  the  subject. 

A bill  to  reward  the  discoverer  was  put  upon 
the  private  calendar  in  the  Senate,  which,  hav- 
ing passed  the  Senate,  was  lost  in  the  House  by 
a small  vote,  at  a midnight  session.  That  this 
defeat  resulted  from  the  reluctance  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  money  wm  demonstrated  from 
the  fact  that  a reported  bm,  appropriating  the 
money,  but  leaving  the  courts  to  decide  who 
should  have  it,  was  likewise  defeated.  The  mat- 
ter was  pushed  with  the  utmost  diligence,  but  no 
bill  could  ever  be  safely  navigated  through  both 
branches  of  the  same  Congress.  A majority  of 
both  branches  of  Congress,  utterly  dissatisfied 
with  these  failures,  joined  Morton  in  a written 
protest  to  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  and  navy,  asking  that  he  would 
either  purchase  the  right  to  use  the  patent  or 
issue  an  order  to  his  subordinates  to  desist  using 
the  discovery,  on  the  grounds  44  that  private  prop- 
erty should  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compen8ation.,,  The  President  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  report- 
ed back  to  the  President,  by  whom  it  was  then 
referred  to  the  Attorney-General.  The  Execu- 
tive finally  required  as  a prerequisite  a suit  and 
a judgment  against  an  army  or  navy  surgeon  for 
using  Morton’s  discovery,  agreeing  thnt  the  offi- 
cer should  be  instructed  to  admit  the  use  of  any 
article  ho  might  be  using  covered  by  Morton's 
patent.  The  tempest-tossed  discoverer  expressed 
to  the  President  his  fears  lest  such  a course 
might  awaken  the  opposition  of  the  profession, 
and  retard  the  introduction  of  the  discovery  for 
which  he  had  so  long  and  assiduously  labored. 
Upon  the  President’s  assurance  that  the  whole 
responsibility  would  be  on  the  Executive,  Mor- 
ton brought  suit,  recovered  judgment,  and  in  due 
time,  but  after  a change  of  administration,  and 
an  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dollars,  pro- 
duced a record  of  the  judgment  to  Howell  Cobb, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to 
which  the  hospital  belonged.  He  hesitated,  and 


finally  refused  to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Being  desirous  to  stand  exonerated  with 
the  medical  profession,  Dr.  Morton  made  an  ex- 
position of  the  above  facts  in  relation  to  the  suit. 
Of  this  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  took  ad- 
vantage, alleging  that  the  suit,  being  friendly, 
he  should  require  a suit  to  be  brought  against 
other  institutions  than  Government  to  establish 
the  patent.  Having  gone  so  far  in  the  matter 
that  it  was  ruin  to  retreat,  Morton  reluctantly 
brought  other  suits,  but  before  trial  could  be  had 
the  patent  expired,  and  the  whole  matter  fell 
through. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  defend 
Morton  in  taking  out  a patent  in  a matter  in 
which  the  comfort  of  humanity  was  so  largely 
at  stake.  Among  many  reasons  for  this  step, 
which  was  taken  after  thoughtful  consultation 
with  judicious  persons,  was  the  desire  to  restrain 
so  powerful  an  agent  os  ether,  which  might  be 
used  for  nefarious  purposes,  and  to  provide  some 
proper  security  against  interference  from  ex  post 
facto  claimants.  With  the  reception  of  the  pat- 
ent Morton  gave,  through  Dr.  John  C.  War- 
ren, to  such  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions 
as  he  should  name,  and  to  all  competent  persons, 
permission  to  use  the  discovery.  1 ‘ I never  doubt- 
ed,” said  Morton,  4 4 that  the  proper  authorities 
would  take  it  out  of  private  hands  if  the  public 
good  should  require  it.” 

By  the  three  contests,  viz.,  that  of  introducing 
the  discovery,  the  contest  for  the  honor  of  the 
discovery,  and  that  waged  for  years  with  the 
Government,  Morton  found  his  health  so  im- 
paired that  his  life  was  despaired  o£  his  lucra- 
tive business,  which  yielded  an  income  of 
$10,000  yearly,  destroyed,  and  his  means  and 
credit  expended. 

So  matters  stood  with  him  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out.  Morton  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Government  that,  when  he  was  telegraphed 
to  44  bring  that  trunk,”  he  was  to  understand 
that  his  own  body  was  meant,  while  the  people 
would  not  be  informed  that  a battle  was  im- 
pending. 

Dr.  Morton  has  attended  the  principal  battle- 
fields, administering  anaesthetics  with  his  own 
hands  two  thousand  times  in  a single  battle. 
During  the  ten  days'  fighting  at  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
there  were,  according  to  official  reports,  twenty 
thousand  wounded  men.  Many  of  these,  of 
course,  needed  surgical  operation!. 

The  following  account  is  from  an  army  cor- 
respondent : 

“ After  an  engagement  the  ambulance  wagons  are  rushed 
to  the  front  and  loaded  with  the  wounded,  who  are  brought 
to  the  rear  and  spread  upon  the  ground.  The  experienced 
surgeons  then  pass  among  them,  probing  the  wounds,  and 
pinning  upon  each  man,  who  requires  an  operation,  a tick- 
et, designating  the  nature  of  the  operation.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  wounded  who  needed  immediate  operations  were 
removed  to  a secluded  spot  and  laid  in  a row.  Then  Dr. 
Morton  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  administered  ether 
or  chloroform  at  the  rate  of  three  minutes  to  the  man,  and 
without  a single  failure  prepared  them  for  the  knife.  He 
was  followed  by  the  surgeon  who  performed  the  operation, 
leaving  ttu  dressing  of  the  wound  to  the  less  experienced 
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surgeons.  This  last  being  oompleted,  the  patient  was  by 
the  orderlies  conveyed,  still  asleep,  to  his  tent,  where  on 
waking  he  learned  that  the  dreadful  operation  was  over. 
A dozen  operations  were  sometimes  completed  before  the 
flint  man  had  come  from  his  anesthetic  state. 

'•The  comfort  of  anmsthetie  agents  to  the  soldier  does 
not  stop  here.  His  wounds  are  daily  dressed  under  their 
influence.  And  one  who  has  ever  heard  the  groans  and 
cries  and  prayers  which  rise  from  those  ambulance  wagons 
as  the  men  piteously  beg  not  to  be  moved,  must  acknowl- 
edge the  priceless  value  of  this  boon  to  man,  for  the  wagons 
are  loaded  and  unloaded  under  their  influence.  After  the 
retreat  at  Fredericksburg  hundreds  were  loaded  and  un- 
loaded by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Morton's  discovery." 

Will  it  be  credited  when  I say  that  since  this 
war  began,  in  the  face  of  these  great  demon- 
strations of  the  value  of  this  discovery,  that  ap- 
plications have  been  made  to  the  Government 
for  remuneration  on  five  different  occasions? 
At  this  point  an  association  of  the  most  eminent 
merchants  and  scientific  men  of  the  country 
made  a move  in  the  matter.  They  petitioned 
Congress  to  remunerate  Dr.  Morton,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Anaesthesia,  for  the  expenditures  he 
had  incurred  in  bringing  the  discovery  to  the 
status  it  now  enjoys.  This  association  spared 
no  pains  which  could  have  weight  with  Con- 
gress. They  procured  petitions,  memorials, 
resolutions  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  members 
of  medical  associations,  scientific  societies,  pro- 
fessors and  surgeons  of  the  principal  colleges 
and  hospitals,  surgeons,  officers,  and  wounded 
soldiers  of  the  army  and  navy,  urging  upon 
Congress  an  appropriation  in  Morton’s  favor  for 
the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  the  army  and  naval 
practice.  Accompanying  their  petition  were 
some  thousand  letters  of  introduction  addressed 
to  different  members  of  Congress  by  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  urging 
them  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  procure  the 
appropriation.  The  letters  from  the  surgeons 
of  the  army  established  the  fact  that  mortality 
from  surgical  operations  during  the  present  war 
has  been  greatly  curtailed  by  the  use  of  anaes- 
thetics ; that  they  contribute  to  the  more  rapid 
recovery  of  the  patient;  that  one  surgeon  can 
do  more  with  this  agent  than  four  without  it ; 
that  it  increases  the  daring  of  the  soldier  on  the 
field,  and  diminishes  the  objections  of  many 
minds  to  enlistments.  Added  to  this  testimony 
the  Surgecm-General  made  a recommendation 
that  Congress  should  pay  Dr.  Morton  $200,000. 

The  House  of  Representatives  committed  the 
whole  subject  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  The  petitions  were  hung  up  in  the 
committee-room  for  their  information,  covering 
the  walls.  A slight  examination  of  the  subject 
showed  them  that  the  claim  bad  gone  through 
all  the  legislative,  administrative,  executive,  and 
even  judicial  departments  of  the  Government. 
They  therefore  voted  to  put  it  into  one  of  the 
appropriation  bills.  It  came  into  the  House 
some  ten  days  after  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, at  a moment  when  one  could  look  out  of 
the  Capitol  and  see  acres  of  barracks  termed 
hospitals  filled  with  wounded  men  for  whose 
comfort  and  relief  anaesthetics  were  used  a thou- 
sand times  a day.  Yet  the  subject  was  not 


under  consideration  five  minutes  before  the  ap- 
propriation was  dead. 

But  while  our  cheeks  are  crimsoned  in  con- 
templating this  injustice,  it  is  a comfort  to  know 
that  the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  country 
are  holding  meetings  and  forming  associations 
to  induce  the  people  to  do  what  the  Government 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  do.  National  testi- 
monials, established  by  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions of  individuals,  have  been  adopted  by  all 
countries  to  mark  the  public  sense  of  services  to 
the  human  family,  particularly  when  such  serv- 
ices have  reflected  honor  and  distinction  upon 
the  country  where  they  have  been  performed. 
When  we  consider  this  discoverer,  health  im- 
paired, business  destroyed,  property  gone,  em- 
barrassed by  annoying  debts,  “inaction”  seems 
“ crime.”  . 


THE  POND  HOUSE. 

FORTY  years  ago  I was  placed  as  junior 
clerk  in  the  house  of  Avcrigg  and  Co.,  who 
will  he  well  remembered  as  leading  merchants 
of  the  time.  The  first  year  of  my  service  with 
the  house  was  marked  by  an  incident,  so  strong- 
ly fastened  on  my  memory,  productive  of  such 
great  consequences  to  all  concerned,  and  so 
powerfully  recurring  to-night,  that  I shall  use 
my  sleepless  hours  m patting  upon  paper  what 
comes  up  in  my  brfln  with  the  vividness  of  yes- 
terday. 

My  fellow -clerks  were  Jared  Palmer  and 
Wilson  Elliott.  Two  men  more  entirely  dis- 
similar in  style  and  habit  it  would  he  impossi- 
ble to  find,  and  yet  these  two  were  the  firmest 
friends — more,  I may  say,  like  brothers  than 
otherwise.  Palmer  was  the  eldest.  He  was  of 
a quiet,  undemonstrative  manner ; more  given 
to  musing  absent-mindedness  than  any  other 
peculiarity — laughing  seldom,  and  apparently 
enjoyed  a silent  sociality  with  more  relish  than 
scenes  of  merriment  and  pleasure.  We  spoke 
of  Palmer  as  of  one  who  was  destined  for  suc- 
cess as  a merchant.  He  was  careful,  and  at- 
tentive to  duty ; and  was  generally  supposed  to 
save  a large  part  from  his  Balary  of  $500  per  an- 
num— a salary  which  in  those  days  was  liberal 
for  a young  man. 

Elliott,  on  the  contrary,  was  loose  and  lavish 
in  his  expenditure.  He  was  a gay,  handsome 
fellow,  loved  dress,  and  dressed  well.  His  joy- 
ous disposition  never  led  him  into  dissipation  by 
wine  or  by  dissolute  companions.  When  Elliott 
overreached  his  income  it  was  never  from  these 
causes,  but  rather  from  extravagance  in  dress, 
or  an  outlay  that  his  means  did  not  warrant,  in 
order  to  shine  in  female  society.  His  salary 
was  the  same  a9  Palmer’s,  and  yet  many  times  I 
have  known  him,  as  the  month  was  approaching 
its  completion,  and  pay-day  yet  some  distance 
away,  to  borrow  of  his  more  saving  associate 
such  sums  as  were  necessary  to  meet  casual  ex- 
penditures until  he  was  again  in  funds.  What- 
ever Elliott’s  shortcomings  were  in  this  respect, 
he  never  failed  to  pay,  and  his  duties  in  the 
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counting-house  were  quite  as  rigorously  per- 
formed as  Palmer’s,  and  certainly  with  more 
rapidity  and  brilliancy. 

A short  time  after  my  dtfrat  with  Aycrigg 
and  Co.  there  was  a rumor  got  about  the  estab- 
lishment that  Mr.  Bennett,  our  book-keeper, 
would  soon  retire  from  that  post  to  become  a 
member  of  the  firm.  This  rumor  was  of  little 
consequence  to  any  except  Palmer  and  Elliott, 
who  had  each  been  a number  of  years  with  the 
fhpn,  and  looked  forward  to  the  truth  of  the  ru- 
mor as  something  that  would  certainly  lead  to 
the  promotion  of  one  of  them.  These  rumors 
after  a time  strengthened  into  certainty;  and  it 
was  well  known  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  house,  one  of  these  two  would  be 
called  within  a year  to  occupy  the  post  to  be  va- 
cated by  Mr.  Bennett,  with  its  salary  of  $1600 
per  annum.  This  had  become  a matter  of  fre- 
quent conversation  between  us,  and  1 am  en- 
tirely convinced  that  when  it  was  first  known  as 
a certainty  there  was  not  the  slightest  feeling 
of  jealousy  between  Jared  Palmer  and  Wilson 
Elliott  for  its  possession.  Each  spoke  openly 
of  his  hope  that  he  might  be  selected  for  the 
vacancy,  when  it  should  occur,  but  each  as  can- 
didly admitted  that,  should  the  choice  fall  upon 
the  other,  the  unsuccessful  one  would  rejoice  in 
his  good  fortune,  with  the  entire  confidence  that 
it  only  interfered  with  his  onward  progress  in 
the  world  for  a short  time,  and  that  Messrs. 
Aycrigg  and  Co.  would  see  that  neither  suffered 
by  the  good  fortune  of  the  other. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring-time — about  the 
time  of  first  flowers,  and  birds,  and  of  city  peo- 
ple feeling  a strong  desire  for  a day’s  fishing,  a 
ride  into  the  country,  or  some  momentary  free- 
dom from  the  tedious  monotony  of  mechanical 
life.  We — that  is,  Palmer,  Elliott,  and  my- 
self— took  a single  day  from  our  desks  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
dashing  off  a hundred  miles  before  breakfast, 
and  back  at  night,  by  rail.  We  were  obliged  to 
be  content  with  a carriage  and  horses  to  carry 
us  half  a score  of  miles,  where  we  threw  a line 
for  a few  fish ; ate  a quiet,  wholesome  dinner  at 
some  wayside  tavern ; and  returned  refreshed  in 
the  evening  from  the  excursion.  I am  not  sure 
but  it  was  a better  way  than  they  have  now  of 
making  a toil  of  one’s  pleasure  by  going  too 
far  and  too  fast.  We  had  run  down  to  our 
agreed-upon  destination,  stabled  our  horses,  eat- 
en some  natural  bread  and  milk,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  programme,  were  throwing  our 
lines  rather  successfully  in  a beautiful  bit  of 
water  called  Cazneau's  Pond,  and  pulling  some 
rather  nice  trout,  considering  we  were  only  city 
fishermen.  It  seems  always  to  be  my  luck, 
whenever  upon  a rural  excursion,  to  meet  with 
some  accident ; and  upon  this  occasion  I was 
not  behind  my  usual  fortune.  An  enthusiastic 
remark  of  Elliott’s  respecting  a lady  on  the  shore 
caused  me  to  turn  suddenly  in  the  boat,  and  see, 
as  I disappeared  under  the  engulfing  waters,  a 
quick  vision  of  a beautiful  girl,  mounted  on 
horseback,  motionless,  within  twenty  yards  of 


where  we  lay,  and  apparently  watching  our 
fishing.  As  soon  as  my  head  came  above  wa- 
ter I was  dragged  by  my  laughing  companions, 
spitting  and  sputtering,  into  the  boat,  with  the 
continuation  of  my  vision  before  me  joiuing  my 
friends  most  heartily  in  their  mirth  at  my  drip- 
ping and  dejected  appearance.  She  rode  for- 
ward to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and  pointing  to  a 
pretty  brown  house  standing  a few  rods  distant, 
invited  us  to  walk  up,  where  a fire  would  restore 
me  to  my  original  state  of  comfort.  I had  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  invitation ; it  was  given 
very  cordially  and  very  prettily;  but  with  a 
memory  of  the  laugh  to  which  the  wicked  little 
creature  had  yielded  but  a few  moments  before, 

I was  in  flavor  of  walking  back  a mile  to  the  inn, 
and  there  finding  the  necessary  element  she  had 
offered.  In  this  I was  overruled  by  my  com- 
panions, each  of  whom  seemed  to  look  upon  my 
accident  as  a peculiarly  fortunate  thing,  which 
would  allow  them  a chance  for  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fair  equestrian. 

The  result  was,  that  in  a few  minutes  I was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Terry,  the  old  and 
faithful  negro  man — one  of  that  race  we  learn- 
ed to  respect,  but  which  have  now  passed  away; 
and  in  lieu  of  a suit  of  dry  clothes  I was  wrapped 
in  a profusion  of  warm,  clean  blankets,  while 
Terry  attended  to  the  rapid  drying  of  my  own. 

From  him  I learned  where  I was,  and  all  things 
necessary  to  allay  my  curiosity.  The  house, 
the  hospitality  of  which  I was  the  recipient,  was 
the  Pond  House,  once  the  residence  of  Stephen 
Cazneau,  who  was  deceased ; his  widow,  with 
her  only  daughter,  Miss  Florence  Cazneau,  the 
lady  by  whose  invitation  I was  being  dried  and 
warmed,  and  their  servants,  were  the  only  oc- 
cupants. I could  hear  occasionally  from  where 
I sat  the  laugh  of  Miss  Florence,  and  that  of 
Elliott;  and  then  I listened,  a little  interested, 
to  the  voice  of  Miss  Florence  singing  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a harp;  and  a few  moments 
after  a little  jealously  to  that  of  Elliott  doing 
the  same  to  the  guitar.  It  was  very  clear  that 
they  were  making  the  best  of  their  time,  and 
that  very  pleasantly,  while  I was  recovering  the 
results  of  my  dive. 

When,  by  the  assistance  of  Teny,  I was  suf- 
ficiently renovated  to  make  my  appearance  in 
the  parlor.  I found  that  an  acquaintance  had 
been  awakened  with  more  than  ordinary  quick- 
ness by  the  accidental  discovery,  on  the  part  of 
Madame  Cazneau,  that  the  mother  of  Palmer 
had  been  an  old  and  very  dear  friend  of  her 
own,  in  long  past  time.  This  had  at  once  open- 
ed in  the  old  lady’s  heart  a claim  on  her  con- 
sideration that  no  casual  accident  could  have 
accomplished;  and  when  I made  my  appear- 
ance I had  nothing  left  but  to  assent  to  the  ar- 
rangements, which  were,  that  instead  of  dining 
at  the  inn,  we  were  to  dine  with  her  and  Miss 
Florence  Terry,  in  the  mean  while,  was  to 
bring  over  our  horses ; and,  when  the  time  of 
departure  came,  it  could  be  taken  from  the  Pond 
House  as  well. 

A very  pleasant  day  we  spent.  There  was 
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something  about  Florence  Cazneau  that  left  me, 
when  the  evening  closed  in,  very  much  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Pond  Honse  was  about  the  most 
desirable  place  on  earth;  and  when  next  day 
Elliott  confided  to  me,  at  a moment  we  were 
alone,  a series  of  the  most  heart-rending  and 
enthusiastic  raptures  on  the  same  subject,  de- 
claring that  he  should  make  full  use  of  his  in- 
vitation to  Pond  House,  and  win  its  fair  occu- 
pant, I could  not  blame  him,  though  a pang  of 
fear  shot  through  my  own  breast  lest  he  should. 

I noticed  from  that  day  forth  that  Palmer 
was  still  more  given  to  his  silent,  moody  way ; 
that  whenever  Elliott,  as  was  almost  his  hourly 
custom,  spoke  of  our  day  at  the  Pond  House, 
and  of  Florence  Cazneau,  his  mouth  would  con- 
tract, and  a hard  grayness  would  set*  about  his 
face.  He  would  speak  of  her  but  seldom,  and 
then  only  when  we  were  alone  together,  avoid- 
ing studiedly  any  chance  of  conversation  on  the 
subject  with  Elliott.  I knew  from  all  this  that 
Jared  Palmer  loved  Florence  Cazneau  also,  and 
I pitied  him  when  I thought  of  the  rival  with 
whom  he  had  to  contend,  and  of  the  terrible 
effect  that  a want  of  success  would  have  on  a 
disposition  like  his.  I had  not  long  to  wait 
that  I might  see  the  result  of  this  love  on  both. 
As  the  weeks  passed  over,  the  two,  who  had  but 
a short  time  before  been  so  friendly,  became  i 
cold  and  distant.  From  the  lips  of  Palmer  I 
learned  nothing.  Whatever  of  success  or  fail- 
ure he  met  with  in  his  wooing  his  lips  were 
closed  as  the  grave,  and  no  indication  met  my 
eyes,  only  that  hard,  deathly  look,  whenever  I 
sought,  through  curiosity  or  other  cause,  to  draw 
from  him  any  expression  concerning  Florence, 
or  of  Elliott  and  his  success. 

Elliott  was  different.  With  him  there  was 
nothing  secretive.  Ono  day  he  was  in  a flurry 
of  hope.  He  had  spent  the  previous  evening 
at  the  Pond  House.  He  had  been  received 
with  coldness  by  Madame  Cazneau ; she  favor- 
ed Palmer;  but  Florence  had  confessed  her 
love,  and  bade  him  hope  in  the  coming  time. 

“All  depends,”  he  said,  “now  upon  one 
thing.” 

“And  that,”  I asked,  “is — ?” 

“How  can  you  ask?  You  must  know  that 
my  success  depends  on  my  obtaining  the  vacan- 
cy when  it  occurs.  Ah ! pray  for  ray  realiza- 
tion of  it.” 

This  startled  me  rather  unpleasantly.  I had 
heard  no  expression  on  either  side  of  late  re- 
garding this  point,  though  I ought  to  have  been 
sure  that  the  same  feeling  could  not  remain 
that  once  actuated  them. 

“And  your  success,”  I said,  “depends  on 
your  obtaining  the  situation  ?” 

“Certainly  it  does,  with  Florence’s  mother. 
Palmer  has  her  favor,  and  should  he  find  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  firm,  then  I am  lost.  Flor- 
ence herself  is  penniless  if  she  marries  without 
her  mother’s  consent.” 

“Then  if  the  house  should  confer  the  posi- 
tion on  Palmer  you  mean  to  relinquish  Flor- 
ence ?”  I asked. 


“Never!  But  I can  not  bring  the  dear  girl 
from  her  present  position  of  plenty  down  to  five 
hundred  dollars  a year,  can  I ?” 

“If  she  is  willing.” 

“ For  my  sake  she  will  do  all  things.  But  I 
can  not  consent.  And  yet  we  can  not  wait. 
Should  Palmer  obtain  the  preferment  he  will 
press  his  suit,  and  I must  take  Florence,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  all  her  hopes  from  her  mother,  or 
leave  her  subject  to  the  persecutions  of  Palmer.” 

The  entrance  of  Palmer  closed  this  conversa- 
tion ; and  this  day  I noticed  these  two  men,  as 
they  took  their  seats  on  opposite  sides  of  the  . 
great  desk,  raise  for  an  instant  their  eyes  to 
each  other.  That  look  remained  fixed  on  my 
memory  for  years ; and  nothing  through  all  the 
strange  future  could  wear  away  the  belief  that 
in  that  one  glance  was  centred  the  most  deadly 
hate  that  man  could  bear  against  man,  on  the 
part  of  Palmer.  With  Elliott  it  seemed  more 
the  flush  of  fierce  indignation  than  any  settled 
venom. 

One  morning,  abont  a week  after  this,  when 
I came  into  the  office  Mr.  Aycrigg  called  me  to 
his  private  room,  and  most  unexpectedly  an- 
nounced to  me,  for  I bad  no  hope  to  that  end, 
that  I had  been  promoted  to  the  desk  vacated 
by  Mr.  Wilson  Elliott,  who  had  been  placed  in 
that  of  Mr.  Bennett,  that  day  made  a partner 
in  the  firm  of  Aycrigg  and  Co.  A flush  of  ex- 
ultation passed  over  me  at  this  intelligence— -ex- 
ultation as  much  brought  forth  at  the  success 
of  Elliott  as  at  my  own  advancement.  On  ma- 
turer  thought  a shade  of  pity  for  Palmer  was 
mingled  with  joy  for  the  decision ; but  when  I 
considered  that  both  could  not  be  the  fortunate 
one  I felt  sincerely  happy  that  it  had  fallen  to 
Elliott.  When  Elliott  came  down  I saw  him  ap- 
proach his  desk,  where  a note  was  lying,  which 
I know  communicated  to  him  the  fact  of  his  ap- 
pointment. I saw  him  take  up  the  letter  and 
look  at  the  superscription,  which  in  a moment, 

I could  see  by  his  countenance,  he  recognized 
as  Mr.  Aycrigg’s  writing.  He  was  deathly  pale 
in  an  instant.  He  looked  all  around  the  office 
wildly,  more  particularly  at  Palmer,  who,  bent 
over  the  book  in  which  he  was  writing,  with 
white  lips,  and  cramped  fingers  on  the  pen, 
seemed  instinctively  to  know,  without  looking, 
all  that  was  passing.  Elliott  gathered  nothing, 

I am  sure,  from  my  countenance. . I did  not 
intend  to  interfere  with  the  intelligence,  as  it 
would  come  to  him  through  the  letter  he  held 
in  his  hand.  I watched  him  read  it  with  eyes 
distended  and  lips  wide  apart,  as  though  strug- 
gling for  breath ; and  then,  when  he  had  drank 
in  every  word  as  though  it  were  life,  I stepped 
toward  him  and  grasped  his  hand.  He  stag- 
gered into  my  arms,  and  for  a moment  I thought 
waB  about  to  faint.  There  was  not  a word  spok- 
en, no  sound,  only  the  scratching  of  Palmer’s 
pen. 

The  moment  that  Elliott  recovered  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  he  stepped  rapidly  from  where  I 
stood  across  the  office,  and  before  I divined  his 
purpose  had  Palmer’s  hand  in  his  own.  I say 
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before  I knew  his  purpose,  though,  had  I known 
it,  I would  hare  offered  no  impediment,  though 
I am  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Action  sent 
through  me  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  pangs. 
I had  the  memory  of  that  look  which  only  a 
week  before  had  so  impressed  me.  Palmer 
yielded  his  hand ; and  while  Elliott’s  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears  a strange  fire  shot  from  Palm- 
er’s, a fire  that  seemed  a show  of  pleasure,  and 
yet — 

“We  are  friends ?”  Elliott  said. 

41  Yes.” 

“ Believe  me,  if  there  is  any  shadow  over  my 
path  at  this  moment  it  is  my  success  at  yonr 
cost.” 

44  You  have  not  succeeded  in  any  thing  upon 
which  I set  value,”  was  Palmer's  answer. 

Was  this  so?  I thought,  and  for  an  instant 
my  belief  was  staggered  by  the  coolness  of  the 
speaker.  Elliott  had  the  same  thought  passing 
through  his  mind ; he  questioned : 

“Florence?” 

14  Miss  Cazneau  is  one  whom  it  is  honorable 
to  admire,”  Palmer  answered.  41 1 admire  her ; 
but  I knew  long  since  that  I had  awakened  no 
reciprocity  in  her.  I had  not  to  wait  for  my 
failure  to  secure  the  situation  to  renounce  all 
hope  of  Miss  Florence  Cazneau.” 

I was  dumb.  I was  forced  to  believe,  and 
yet  these  phrases  were  too  well  worded  to  en- 
tirely deceive.  That  they  did  Elliott  I was 
sure.  He  held  Palmer’s  hand  still,  grasping  it 
tighter  as  he  spoke. 

A month  went  over.  To  all  ordinary  observ- 
ers the  old  feeling  between  Elliott  and  Palmer 
was  restored.  To  myself,  who  wished  most  to 
believe,  there  was  something  that  hung  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles  suspended  by  a hair;  but 
what  that  something  was,  or  how  to  detect  or 
avoid  it,  I could  not  tell.  Palmer  showed  no 
sign  of  the  old  feeling.  I detected  nothing  of 
the  old  look.  On  the  contrary,  he  smiled  more 
than  ever  before ; he  talked  more ; there  was 
certainly  more  anxiety  on  his  part  to  act  what 
is  commonly  termed  “ the  agreeable”  than  I 
had  previously  noticed.  I tried  to  argue  with 
myself  against  my  instincts,  and  terra  them 
prejudices.  I tried  to  make  myself  believe  that 
Palmer  had  seen  how  false  his  course  was,  even 
regarding  it  as  a matter  of  policy  to  cherish  an- 
imosity against  one  who  had  not  injured  him 
.and  who  sought  to  be  his  friend.  All  this  I 
plead  in  my  own  mind.  But  one  single  hash 
of  memory,  carrying  me  hack  to  that  day  when 
I had  watched  the  look  upon  Palmer’s  face, 
blotted  away  all  my  argument  and  brought  back 
the  shadow  that  would  not  he  gone. 

One  morning  I entered  the  office  as  usual. 
Elliott  was  absent.  I inquired  from  Palmer, 
as  I was  opening  my  hooks  carelessly,  the  cause 
of  his  absence.  At  first  I did  not  look  as  the 
answer  was  given,  but  the  strange  huskiness  of 
his  voice  attracted  my  attention,  and  I looked 
up.  He  was  flushed  and  excited ; he  was  gen- 
erally pale  under  agitation.  He  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  the  inner  office. 


44  There  is  some  trouble  inside,”  was  his  an- 
swer. 

44  Trouble  V*  And  singularly  my  mind  went 
immediately  away  from  Elliott  to  Mr.  Aycrigg, 
ahd  visions  of  bankruptcy  fluttered  through  my 
brain. 

Palmer  bent  down  over  his  books. 

“Yes,  trouble  about  some  money — the  safe 
has  been  robbed.” 

4 4 Robbed  1 Of  what  amount  ?” 

44  Twelve  thousand  dollars,  they  say.  Elliott 
is  inside.” 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Bennett  opened  the  door 
of  the  inner  office  and  called  my  name.  As  I 
entered  I noticed  a stranger — a thick-set,  red- 
faced, gray-eyed  man,  who  looked  quickly  over 
me,  and  then  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair  and  whistled  under  his  breath. 
Mr.  Bennett,  as  he  motioned  me  to  a chair, 
said, 

44 1 have  sent  for  you  that  you  might  tell 
Mr.  Aycrigg  as  nearly  as  you  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  deposit  of  the  case  of 
money  in  the  safe  last  night.  You  and  Mr. 
Elliott  were  both  preseut;  I believe  ?” 

I complied  with  his  request. 

“ The  safe  has  been  very  singularly  roibed,” 
he  went  on,  in  an  explanatory  way,  “and  we 
thought,  perhaps,  some  little  incident  would 
strike  your  memory  in  connection  with  the  clos- 
ing and  locking  of  it  last  evening  that  might 
have  a bearing.” 

I said  that  I had  revolved  the  same  idea  in- 
stantly in  my  mind,  hut  I could  remember  no- 
thing different  from  the  ordinary  way. 

“ You  knew,  then,  of  the  robbery  ?”  Mr.  Ben- 
nett said,  looking  at  me. 

4 4 Yes.  Mr.  Palmer  informed  me  this  mo- 
ment.” 

44  How  mnch  money  did  he  say  was  taken?” 
said  the  strange  man,  speaking  very  quick. 

“Twelve  thousand  dollars,”  I answered. 

A look  passed  between  the  stranger  and  Mr. 
Bennett  which  I did  not  understand,  and  Elliott 
and  myself  were  dismissed.  We  went  back  to 
our  desks  silently,  and  that  day  there  were  less 
words  spoken  between  us  than  usual,  each  per- 
haps revolving  in  his  own  mind  the  affair  of 
the  morning.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  strange 
man  passed  out  of  Mr.  Aycrigg’s  office,  stopping 
at  Palmer's  desk  as  he  went,  and  obtaining  a 
bit  of  blank  paper,  which  he  stood  carefully  fold- 
ing, and  finally  slipped  in  his  pocket,  all  the 
while,  as  I imagined,  taking  a survey  of  Palmer, 
his  desk,  and  all  its  belongings. 

After  this  we  heard  more  of  the  robbery. 
The  money  was  principally  in  notes  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  with  some  foreign  gold. 
It  had  been  received  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  before,  and  counted  by  Mr.  Bennett. 
The  only  ones  who  carried  keys  to  the  safe  were 
himself  and  Elliott,  the  latter  only  since  his 
promotion.  The  sAfe  had  not  been  broken; 
expert  locksmiths  had  examined  it  and  pro- 
nounced the  lock  right ; and  the  conclusion  was 
that  it  had  been  opened  with  a key.  When 
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this  announcement  was  made  my  heart  beat 
foster.  I would  not  allow  myself  to  entertain 
fbr  a moment  any  feeling  that  pointed  with  sus- 
picion toward  Elliott.  I only  trembled  when  I 
thought  how  long  it  would  take  to  scatter  from 
men’s  minds  the  dumb  spectres  that  would  sit 
in  watchfulness  over  him.  All  the  police  as- 
sistance of  the  city  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  robbery,  but  nothing  was  evolved ; and 
as  day  by  day  went  by  hope  of  recovering  the 
money  was  growing  less,  and  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  loss  was  beginning  to  wear  away.  There 
was  no  theory,  as  far  as  we  knew,  that  would 
lead  to  any  clew. 

So  completely  had  the  discovery  of  the  rob- 
bery absorbed  all  other  things  for  a while  that 
Elliott  and  I had  almost  ceased  to  speak  of 
Florence  and  his  approaching  marriage.  I 
knew  that  its  consummation  had  been  post- 
poned for  some  months  under  the  imperative 
commands  of  Madame  Cazneau,  who  had  only 
given  reluctant  consent  upon  the  entrance  of 
Elliott  to  his  new  position,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  Palmer  from  all  claims.  She  would  not 
agree  to  the  marriage  of  Florence  until  a year 
had  passed,  that  Elliott  might  be  enabled  from 
his  own  pocket  to  place  his  wife  in  a home  of 
her  own.  Elliott  wrestled  hard  with  this  de- 
cision, and  once  or  twice  he  was  on  the  point 
of  stating  the  case  to  Mr.  Aycrigg  and  asking 
from  that  gentleman  an  advance  upon  his  sal- 
ary to  overcome  this  difficulty.  I persuaded 
him  from  such  a course,  but  still  he  chafed  un- 
der the  restraint  and  spoke  freely,  both  before 
Palmer  and  myself,  of  the  poverty  that  delayed 
his  happiness,  declaring,  at  some  unguarded 
moments,  that  he  would  sacrifice  all  hopes 
from  the  mother  by  marrying  Florence,  and 
leaving  the  home  to  come  in  its  own  good  time. 

One  day,  nearly  two  months  after  the  rob- 
bery, I met  Elliott  upon  the  street.  He  had 
asked  for  and  obtained  a week’s  leave  of  ab- 
sence, which  time  we  supposed  was  to  be  spent 
at  the  Pond  House  with  the  Caeneaus.  I wras, 
therefore,  rather  surprised  to  see  him,  and  still 
more  so  when  he  came  toward  me  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  a face  covered  with  smiles. 
He  had  smiled  so  little  of  late  that  I could  not 
but  notice — his  usually  happy  manner  having 
changed  into  a fretful,  querulous  way.  Now 
he  seemed  once  more  to  be  the  old  fun-loving 
Elliott. 

44  Yes !”  he  answered,  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion, “I  am  over  my  troubles.  We  are  to  be 
married  this  day  week.” 

4 ‘And  Florence’s  mother?”  I asked. 

“Oh!  my  boy,  all  difficulties  are  removed; 
t argent,  you  see,  works  wonders.  We  are  to 
have  a house,  a home,  a larder,  a cook,  a kitch- 
en—every  thing  that  is  usefal,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ornamental.”  He  was  in  wonderful 
spirits;  and  as  he  turned  and  slipped  his  arm 
through  mine  and  walked  with  me,  he  talked  all 
the  time.  He  had  been  at  the  Pond  House, 
and  had  only  that  morning  returned  to  the  city 
that  he  might  see  every  thing  right.  Eveiy 


| thing  wras  right,  and  he  was  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world.  I was  to  be  his  groomsman — 
that  was  long  ago  understood — and  we  talked 
of  some  necessary  matters  connected  with  the 
coming  ceremony.  There  was  one  thing  I 
wished  very  much  to  know,  but  as  the  informa- 
tion was  not  volunteered,  I could  not  ask  it.  I 
wanted  to  know  how  Elliott  had  surmounted  the 
difficulty,  how  he  had  obtained  the  money  nec- 
essary to  the  end  he  had  just  announced.  I left 
awkward  gaps  in  our  conversation  just  at  the 
point  when  I felt  that  he  would  know  I expect- 
ed this  communication,  but  it  had  no  effect.  I 
hinted,  without  any  effect,  and  finally  I came 
more  to  the  point  by  saying : 

44 1 am  glad,  Elliott,  that  you  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  necessary  money.  You  did  not 
sky  that  you  had  any  hope  whatever  when  I saw 
you  last.” 

44  No ! I— you  see— well,  it  was  unexpected, 
accidental  I may  say.  But  come,  you  must 
dine  with  me  and  I will  tell  you.” 

I consented  to  dine  with  him  on  one  condi- 
tion— I was  on  my  way  home.  If  he  would  go 
there  with  me,  that  I might  leave  word  where  I 
could  be  found  through  the  evening,  as  I ex- 
pected a person  to  call  upon  me  whom  I wished 
to  see  on  business.  If  he  came  I wanted  him 
sent  wherever  we  went.  This  was  arranged, 
and  we  proceeded  to  dinner  at  a neighboring 
hotel.  . We  had  disposed  of  the  dinner  and  were 
sitting  over  our  wine,  but  still  there  seemed  a 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  Elliott  to  lead  the 
conversation  to  the  point  where  my  jnind  con- 
tinually wandered.  I came  at  last  boldly  to  it, 
though  speaking  as  though  it  had  only  accident- 
ally occurred  in  that  direction.  I said : 

“By-the-by  you  said  yon  would  tell  me  how 
you  became  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  your  hopes 
unexpectedly.” 

44 Ah!  yes,”  he  answered,  very  quickly,  41 1 
must  tell  you ; but  it  is  a secret,  remember.  It 
must  go  no  farther  than  yourself.  Nobody 
knows  it,  not  even  Florence.  It  was  a very  uiw 
business-like  thing,  but  very  fortunate.  I hope 
it  will  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  firm.  I bought 
a lottery-ticket  and  it  drew  a prize  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars.” 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  in  which 
Elliott  said  this  that  sent  a sickening  tremor 
through  me.  He  did  not  raise  his  eyes  to  mine ; 
and  I knew  instantly  that  if  he  had  spoken  the, 
truth,  and  I had  never  before  doubted  him,  there 
must  be  something  more  which  he  had  not  told. 

I sat  still,  looking  down  into  my  glass.  I was 
afraid  to  lift  my  eyes  lest  I might  catch  his  and 
find  there  his  falsehood,  if  it  was  one,  or  betray 
my  doubt  if  he  had  told  the  truth. 

There  came  a tap  to  the  door,  and  the  head 
of  a waiter  immediately  following,  announced 
that  a person  wanted  to  see  the  gentlemen  that 
were  dining  in  No.  17.  It  was  for  me,  I said ; 
show  him  in.  Instead  of  the  one  I had  ex- 
pected to  see,  and  fbr  whom  I had  left  word  at 
home,  I was  astounded  to  see  the  stranger  that 
I remembered  from  the  morning  of  the  robbery, 
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who  wu  with  Mr.  Aycrigg  at  the  time  I entered 
the  office.  He  wu  close  following  the  waiter, 
and  came  into  the  room  Almost  upon  my  words. 
I sprang  to  my  feet  in  astonishment.  Elliott 
did  the  same.  The  stranger  paid  no  attention 
to  ns,  but  closed  the  door  the  waiter  had  swnng 
wide  to  admit  him,  and  then  he  tnrned  the  key. 

44  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?”  I faltered. 
The  courage  had  left  me  the  moment  I met  his 
face. 

44  Nothing  to  you,  Sir/'  he  said,  44  but  to  this 
gentleman  much.  I hare  a warrant  for  you, 
Mr.  Elliott  I hope  you  will  behave  like  a gen- 
tleman now,  and  not  make  any  fuss.” 

44  A warrant  for  me  1”  said  Elliott,  in  a low, 
astonished  tone. 

44  Come,  now,  that’s  right ; you  see  the  thing’s 
all  out,  and  it  won’t  do  any  good  making  any 
row.” 

44  What  do  you  mean  by  4 all  out  ?’  Why  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  don’t  you  explain  ?”  I said, 
in  rather  a loud  tone.  " 

* Well,  well!  keep  quiet  now,  and  Til  tell 
you.  Mr.  Elliott  knows  all  about  it  The 
amount  of  it  is  that  the  money  Mr.  Elliott  has 
been  paying  out  has  been  traced,  and  the  thing's 
all  up.  Mr.  Elliott  knows  what  I mean.” 

I was  chilled  until  my  teeth  chattered  as  I 
£ looked  at  Elliott ; but  I saw  nothing  in  his  face 
like  guilt.  I turned  back  to  the  man,  and  said, 
chokingly,  “Goon!” 

44  Well,  if  you  must  have  it,  the  money  that 
Mr.  Elliott  has  been  paying  out  is  part  of  the 
stolen  money — part  of  them  $ 12, 000.  Now 
you’ve  got  it  all.  I’m  sorry,  but  it’s  so ; and 
therefore,  d'ye  see,  it's  no  use  making  any  fuss. 
I’ve  earned  what  I’ll  get  in  the  matter  mighty 
hard,  for  I've  followed  up  this  thing  night  and 
day.  And  my  advice  is  to  this  young  man  to 
give  up  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  make  the 
best  terms  he  can,  or  he's  a goner.” 

I looked  now  at  Elliott.  He  was  pale — very 
pale — but  there  was  a proud  sneer  upon  his  face, 
and  he  was  perfectly  self-possessed.  He  was 
looking  at  me,  but  he  spoke  to  the  man. 

4 4 Do  your  duty,  Sir,  and  arrest  me.  I am 
guiltless  of  this  charge,  and  can  immediately 
show  it.  I obtained  the  money  honestly  which 
I have  paid  away,  and  have  ample  proof  to  that 
effect.'' 

I drew  one  long  sobbing  ugh,  and  the  weight 
# that  had  fallen  upon  me  as  a million  of  tons  was 
raised.  I believed  what  Elliott  had  spoken. 

I did  not  ask  any  explanation  then.  I felt 
sure  that  it  would  come.  The  man  sat  down 
quietly  and  took  wine  by  himself,  while  Elliott 
discharged  the  bill  and  prepared  to  go.  As  a 
matter  of  course  I accompanied  him  to  the  mag- 
istrate. There  we  had  the  explanation  that  the 
arrest  was  altogether  accidental;  though  tho 
warrant  had  been  issued  that  afternoon,  it  was 
not  intended  to  servo  it  until  the  next  day.  The 
officer  expected  to  arrest  Elliott  at  the  Pond 
House,  and  Mr.  Aycrigg,  not  knowing  the  loca- 
tion, had  sent  him  to  me  for  information.  The 
man  had  called  at  my  house,  and  there  received 


the  intelligence  that  Elliott  was  at  that  moment 
dining  with  me  at  a certain  hotel.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  unexpected  arrest  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  hoar  the  examination  was  necessarily 
postponed  nntil  the  following  day.  This  was 
equally  with  Elliott's  consent,  and  the  next 
morning  accordingly  was  set,  Elliott  declaring 
to  me,  as  he  did  to  the  magistrate,  that  a few 
minutes,  when  all  were  present,  would  explain 
the  matter.  I obtained,  as  a favor,  the  privilege 
of  his  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  officer  in- 
stead of  being  committed  to  confinement,  and  bo 
I left  him.  That  night,  as  I sat  looking  into  the 
fire  and  wishing  for  the  morning,  I thought  over 
every  possibility  that  could  lead  to  such  an  end 
as  the  possession  by  Elliott  of  any  portion  of  the 
stolen  money  without  compassing  his  guilt.  I 
pondered  it  over.  I burned  with  the  fever  of 
my  brain,  and  still  I was  obliged  to  confess  to 
myself  that  in  the  balance  against  Elliott  I had 
nothing  to  put  but  his  word  and  his  past.  I had 
known  him  only  a little  over  a year,  but  my  at- 
tachment was  equal  to  brotherhood,  and  I could 
only  view  the  fact  of  his  guilt  being  made  ap- 
parent as  a most  deadly  blow  struck  at  myself. 

I cherished  a hope  against  hope  that  the  morn- 
ing would  show  him  a true  man,  and  that  Flor- 
ence, that  darling  girl,  whom  I loved  as  a sister, 
and  came  so  very  near  loving  as  something  more, 
would  never  hear  of  this  night’s  work. 

And  the  morning  came.  I had  not  seen  Mr. 
Aycrigg  since  the  arrest.  I could  not;  there 
was  no  time  until  we  met  at  the  magistrate’s 
office.  I looked  anxiously  in  his  face  when  he 
entered,  as  though  I could  see  there  some  por- 
tion of  the  coming  story.  All  I could  detect  wu 
a quivering  attempt  at  sternness,  and  a restless 
desire  to  avoid  looking  at  Elliott.  Mr.  Bennett 
and  Palmer  were  present,  the  last  with  the  stfme 
flush,  so  unusual  to  him,  that  he  wore  on  the 
morning  when  he  announced  the  robbery  to  me. 

He  had  only  known  of  Elliott’s  arrest,  he  told 
me,  an  hour  before,  when  Mr.  Bennett  had  re- 
quested his  attendance  at  the  magistrate’s.  They 
were  taking  evidence.  Mr.  Bennett  testified  to  * 
the  amount  of  money  and  its  denomination.  The 
only  portion  of  it  that  coul4  be  identified  wu  a 
bill  of  one  thousand  dollars  upon  a New  Orleans 
bank ; this  being  a new  currency,  it  had  been 
particularly  noticed,  both  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Aycrigg.  After  the  robbery  it  wu  concluded  to 
say  nothing  about  this  note,  as  by  that  means 
the  robbery  might  possibly  be  detected.  This 
proved  successful.  The  bankers  of  tho  city  har- 
ing received  through  the  police  a description  of 
the  note,  it  wu  stopped  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  large  dealers  in  furniture.  This  man  being 
called,  testified  that  he  received  the  note  from 
Mr.  Elliott  in  payment  for  articles  bought ; that 
Mr.  Elliott  explained  the  possession  by  saying 
that  he  had  received  the  note  by  remittance  from 
New  Orleans,  in  payment  of  an  old  debt.  I 
looked  at  Elliott  as  the  man  said  this,  and  tho 
hope  fled  out  of  my  heart.  The  calm  self-pos- 
session that  bad  upheld  him  through  all,  up  to 
this  point,  wu  wavering.  He  looked  from  Mr. 
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Bennett  to  myself,  and  the  blood  mounted  to  his 
face,  until  it  became  purple.  There  was  nothing 
farther  in  evidence  against  him;  nothing  was 
needed.  The  magistrate  was  leaning  over  his 
desk,  writing  upon  a printed  form.  I knew  it 
was  a commitment,  and  my  very  heart  sank. 
Had  the  prisoner  any  thing  to  say,  the  magis- 
trate asked. 

Yes,  he  had  only  the  simple  truth  to  relate, 
which  he  would  now  do,  although  he  had  not 
told  it  before,  for  reasons  which  he  would  give. 
He  had  told  the  furniture  dealer  what  ho  had 
testified  to  relative  to  his  possession  of  the  note. 
He  had  also  told  Mr.  Bennett,  at  the  time  of 
asking  for  leave  of  absence  for  a week,  that  he 
had  received  some  money  from  a relative  in  set- 
tlement of  future  claims*  He  also  confessed 
that  he  had  told  me  what  was  untrue  when  he 
had  ascribed  the  possession  of  the  money  to  a 
prize  in  the  lottery.  This,  though  he  did  not 
justify  himself  in  the  deceit,  was  done  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Palmer. 

“Mr.  Palmer  l”  said  several  voices  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Yes,  Mr.  Palmer,  who  had  acted  so  nobly, 
so  generously  with  him.  When  Palmer  knew 
that  he  labored  under  difficulties  that  would 
possibly  drive  him  into  a premature  marriage 
against  the  commands  of  Florence's  mother  he 
had  offered  his  aid.  Mr.  Palmer  had  not  the 
amount  which  Elliott  wanted  in  cash.  His 
savings  had  been  invested  in  various  ways,  but 
he  offered  to  Elliott  a draft  which  he  held,  as  a 
boon,  leaving  him  to  obtain  the  money  for  it, 
or  use  it  in  exchange,  only  taking  his,  Elliott's, 
acknowledgment  for  the  amount,  one  thousand 
dollars,  payable  in  twelve  months. 

At  this  juncture  Elliott  turned  to  Palmer  as 
though  for  support  of  his  relation.  Palmer 
bowed  his  head,  and  said  it  was  correct.  Elli- 
ott went  on.  Mr.  Palmer  made  a request — a 
request  which  amounted  in  Elliott's  heart  to  a 
sacred  thing,  that  he  would  keep  secret  the  real 
manner  of  his  obtaining  this  aid,  and  ascribe  it 
to  other  sources  if  he  was  questioned.  Palmer 
again  bowed  in  acknowledgment,  and  Elliott 
proceeded.  • 

He  had  offered  this  draft  to  the  person  he  was 
then  in  treaty  with  for  goods — it  was  refused, 
and  the  transaction  was  broken  off.  He  had 
mentioned  this  to  Palmer,  who  had  given  him 
the  address  of  two  persons  who  could  possibly 
aid  him.  One  of  these,  a broker,  named  Con- 
nington,  had  bought  the  draft,  giving  him  the 
full  sum  named  upon  its  face,  though  it  had  five 
months  to  run  before  maturity,  on  condition  of 
his  taking  this  New  Orleans  note,  which  was  at 
fire  per  cent,  discount.  This  was  his  entire 
story,  and  would  be  found  true  on  inquiry. 

Oh,  great  Heavens ! how  the  light  broke  upon 
me ! It  was  all  clear  enough  now ; and  I stood 
there  and  wondered  why  those  who  heard  him 
did  not  break  forth  in  one  voice  of  acquittal  for 
the  innocent  and  condemnation  for  the  guilty. 
I wondered  why  the  magistrate  should  wish  to 
go  through  any  further  action  in  the  case,  and 


why  he  did  not  immediately  order  Elliott  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  All  this  ran  swiftly  through  my 
brain  as  I heard  him  order  the  officer  to  go  in 
search  of  this  Cortnington  and  bring  him  there 
— the  case  would  wait  his  return. 

It  seemed  hours  to  me  instead  of  minutes 
until  the  officer  returned  with  Connington.  He 
was  a tall,  stately  man  in  black,  smooth-faced, 
and  wearing  an  unimpeachable  white  cravat. 

He  came  in  with  confidence,  looking  around  the 
room  with  a bland  smile,  as  though  searching 
for  some  familiar  face.  He  was  sworn.  Did 
he  know  the  prisoner  ? Yes.  Would  he  relate 
in  what  way  that  knowledge  tended  ? Certain- 
ly ! Mr.  Elliott  had  called  on  him  about  a 
week  before,  and  deposited  in  his  hands  a draft 
for  which  he  wished  to  enter  into  negotiation. 

He,  Connington,  had  taken  the  draft,  but  had 
been  unable  so  far  to  find  a purchaser.  Elliott, 
who  had  been  sitting,  sprang  to  his  feet.  His 
face  was  ghastly.  His  hands  were  clenched. 
The  light  had  broken  upon  him.  The  magis- 
trate pushed  up  his  glasses  and  looked  at  Cton- 
nington. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  asked,  “ that  you 
did  not  buy  that  draft  of  the  prisoner  ?” 

“ Certainly  I did  not and  the  broker  delib- 
erately drew  forth  a wallet  from  his  pocket,  un- 
did the  strap,  and  laid  the  draft  upon  the  mag-  0.. 
istrate’s  desk.  The  magistrate  took  up  the  draft 
and  examined  it. 

“ Who  does  this  draft  belong  to?"  he  asked 
of  Connington. 

“ To  the  prisoner,  as  far  as  I know,"  was  the 
answer. 

The  magistrate  held  the  bank-note  up  to  the 
view  of  Connington,  and  asked, 

“ Mr.  Connington,  have  you  ever  seen  this 
note  before?” 

The  broker  took  the  note,  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  handing  it  back,  answered, 

“No,  Sir." 

Elliott,  who  had  remained  standing,  sprang 
violently  toward  the  broker,  and,  catching  him 
by  the,  throat,  screamed, 

“Liar  1" 

In  a moment  the  room  was  in  confusion,  and 
Connington  was  dragged  out  of  Elliott’s  hands, 
the  magistrate  was  down  again  at  his  desk. 

A paper  was  handed  to  the  officer,  and  Elliott 
was  committed  in  full  upon  the  charge. 

When  I went  out  from  that  room  I felt  that 
I could  spring  upon  those  two,  Palmer  and  Con- 
nington, and  tear  the  truth  out  of  their  Jiearts. 

I loathed  to  go  back  to  the  office  where  I should 
be  obliged  to  meet  Palmer,  perhaps  to  speak  to 
him,  and  yet  I knew  that  any  open  accusation 
of  him  would  only  ruin  all  chance  of  Elliott’s 
escape.  I mast  be  secret  and  silent  for  his 
sake.  Florence  must  be  made  acquainted  with 
all,  and  who  so  fit  to  break  the  truth  to  her  as 
I ? She  must  not  only  know  the  case  as  statod 
against  Elliott,  but  she  must  know  my  tboory 
of  it.  I went  to  the  office,  saw  Mr.  Aycrigg, 
and  obtained  from  him  permission  for  a week's 
holiday.  I wanted  that  time,  I said  to  myself, 
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that  I might  think  of  some  plan  for  Elliott's 
aid.  I then  went  to  visit  him  in  prison.  We 
exchanged  our  thoughts,  and  cheered  each  oth- 
er with  hope ; and  then  I went  away,  bearing 
his  messages  and  his  protestations  to  the  Pond 
House: 

Florence  Cazneau  was  a woman,  every  inch 
of  her.  There  was  no  screaming,  no  fainting, 
no  nonsense  of  any  kind.  She  heard  all  my  re- 
ntal with  a flashing  eye  and  a bloodless  lip, 
and  then  like  Demosthenes  she  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  action.  Ay ! but  how  ? She  would  see 
this  man  Connington.  To  what  purpose?  I 
asked.  She  did  not  know.  At  all  events  she 
would  see  him  and  conclude  from  thefmterview 
what  could  be  done.  Woman-like,  to  form  her 
opinion  from  physiognomy,  perhaps  ? No  I To 
gratify  curiosity  ? No ! Whatever  was  the  mo- 
tive I was  not  to  know  it.  I had  my  task  as- 
signed. I must  see  this  roan  Wood,  the  officer 
who  had  tracked  out  the  affair  so  far  and  ar- 
rested Elliott,  and  by  qpme  means  make  him 
serve  me  in  secretly  tracking  it  further.  The 
next  day  Florence  Cazneau  and  myself  went  to- 
gether to  the  city.  She  upon  her  errand,  I upon 
mine.  I saw  Wood,  and  from  him  I learned 
that  his  business  with  Mr.  Aycrigg  was  finished 
and  paid  for.  A strong  emphasis  he  laid  on 
this  last  word.  Twenty  dollars  in  Mr.  Wood's 
hand  loosened  his  tongue,  and  made  all  things 
slide  easier.  He  informed  me  after  I had  stated 
to  him  all  my  surmises,  all  my  suspicions,  and 
all  my  certainties  and  convictions,  that  the 
watchfulness  had  first  fallen  upon  Palmer,  this 
course  having  been  awakened  by  tbe  fact  that 
Mr.  Palmer  hnd,  in  communicating  to  me  the 
news  of  the  robbery,  stated  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey when  it  had  not  been  told  him  nt  the  time  of 
the  first  alarm.  This  was  the  only  circumstance 
of  suspicion,  and  upon  a question  casually  put 
to  him  by  Mr.  Bennett,  he  asserted  that  he  bad 
overheard  it  stated  from  the  inner  office. 

Wood  took  the  matter  in  hand  with  some 
spirit,  under  a promise  that  if  it  was  traced  oat 
to  Elliott’s  liberation  one  hundred  dollars  should 
be  bis  fee.  That  no  circumstance  should  be 
lost,  I obtained  tbe  names  of  the  parties  to  whom 
Elliott  had  first  offered  the  draft.  As  it  was  a 
security  of  the  very  highest  class,  I wondered 
that  any  one  should  refuse  it  when  offered  in 
trade.  I called  first  upon  the  furniture  dealer. 
In  response  to  my  question  he  Bhowcd  himself 
a man  of  few  words.  He  opened  his  desk  and 
placed  in  my  hands  a note  without  signature  or 
date,  cautioning  him  against  receiving  such  a 
draft,  which  would  be  offered  him,  as  it  would 
lead  to  trouble,  and  he  would  eventually  be  the 
loser.  This  note  I obtained.  The  next  person 
I called  on  was  the  other  broker  to  whom  Palmer 
had  sent  Elliott.  He  was  more  wary,  and  more 
wordy,  but  upon  partial  explanation,  a reference 
to  the  house  of  Aycrigg  and  Co.  in  case,  as  be 
expressed  it,  of  any  future  trouble,  he  showed 
me  a similar  noto  to  the  first,  and  confessed  that 
but  for  that  note  he  would  have  bought  the  draft 
at  a low  rate  of  discount.  He  promised  to  pro- 1 


doce  the  note  when  wanted.  So  far  so  good. 

We  had  hare  evidence  to  show  that  notwith- 
standing Palmer’s  ingenuity  in  giving  the  names 
of  two  brokers,  the  intention  was  to  drive  him 
to  Connington  finally.  The  name  of  the  dealer 
to  whom  Elliott  first  offered  it  was  known  to 
him  through  Elliott’s  own  admission.  The  ob- 
ject now  was  to  identify  the  writing.  It  was 
not  Palmer’s — that  I knew.  It  was  more  of  a 
woman's  hand.  I did  not  think  it  Connington ’s, 
but  I believed  tbe  letters  were  written  by  some 
one  through  his  instigation.  Florence  was  ap- 
pealed to.  She  had  visited  Connington,  to  whom 
she  was,  of  course,  entirely  unknown,  under  the 
pretense  of  negotiating  some  Government  securi- 
ties for  an  aunt  residing  at  a distance.  She  had 
seen  his  handwriting,  and  declared  at  a glance 
that  the  letter  was  not  his,  but  I watched  the 
sparkle  of  her  eyes,  and  I knew  that  Florence 
had  struck  something.  It  proved  so. 

This  visit  to  Connington  was  without  motive 
beyond  that  of  observation.  How  well  she  had 
observed  Florence  showed  by  declaring  that  let- 
ter to  have  been  written  by  a woman  in  Conning- 
ton's  house,  perhaps  a housekeeper — something 
more,  at  all  events,  than  a servant.  She  flitted 
in  and  out  the  room  several  times  while  Flor- 
ence was  there,  as  though  anxious  to  hear  what- 
ever was  said,  and  stopping  occasionally  to  enter 
into  the  conversation,  at  which  Mr.  Connington 
would  fidget  uneasily,  but  made  no  remon- 
strance, as  though  afraid  of  the  woman.  By 
her  speech  she  was  German,  though  speaking 
good  English.  The  note,  on  examination, 
showed  that  it  was  written  from  dictation,  or 
copied  by  one  who  wrote  the  hand  peculiar  to 
the  Germans,  one  or  two  misspelled  words  sup- 
porting the  hypothesis. 

To  all  this  Mr.  Wood  was  called  in.  He 
listened  to  every  word  with  his  head  drawn  to  > 
one  side,  his  left  eye  buried  in  his  hat,  and  both 
hands  busily  engaged  in  nursing  bis  foot,  which 
was  drawn  well  up  for  that  purpose.  When  Mr. 
Wood  heard  all  that  was  taid,  he  deliberately 
folded  up  the  letter,  pot  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
laconically  jerking  out,  u That’s  my  woman !” 

Mr.  Wood  marched  away.  Three  days  after  I 
was  at  the  Pond  House.  Florence  and  myself 
were  both  depressed,  but  each  trying  to  cheer 
the  other.  During  those  three  days  nothing 
new  had  transpired,  and  I had  not  been  able  to 
find  Wood  any  where.  I could  not  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  he  had  deserted 
the  cause,  seeing  little  chance  of  winning  the 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  drawing  toward  even- 
ing when  wc  heard  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels, 
and  on  stepping  to  the  window  I saw  Mr.  Wood 
jump  from  a closed  vehicle  at  the  door.  There 
was  something  about  the  man’s  face  that  said 
success.  I almost  ran  into  the  hall  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Wood  extended  a finger  patronizingly  to 
me,  and  with  the  other  hand  knocked  his  hat 
slightly  forward. 

44  My  woman’s  there  I”  he  said,  pointing  with 
his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

It  took  me  a moment  to  gather  the  meaning. 
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I then  knew  that  he  had  this  woman,  the  writer 
of  the  anonymous  notes,  in  the  carriage  outside. 
I said  to  him,  “Bring  her  in.”  Mr.  Wood  by 
this  time  had  forced  his  way  to  the  back-room, 
and  stood  beckoning  me  mysteriously.  I went 
to  him.  He  drew  me  inside,  and  looking  warily 
round,  shut  and  locked  the  door  in  the  same 
way  he  had  done  at  the  hotel  on  the  night  of 
Elliott’s  arrest 

“Now,  gov’nor,  honor  bright,  you  know! 
I’ve  done  the  right  thing  by  you,  and  I guess, 
if  you're  a gentleman,  you’ll  do  the  same  by  me.” 

He  stopped  here,  and  I assured  him  I would 
certainly. 

“ Then,  d’ye  see,  I'm  going  to  get  all  this 
money  back,  and  get  your  friend  out  of  the 
scrape.  But  that  won’t  benefit  me  much  unless 
you  act  on  the  square.  You  see,  the  house  of- 
fered a thousand  dollars  reward  for  the  recoveiy 
of  this  money.” 

“Which  will  be  entirely  yours,  besides  my 
hundred,”  I answered,  knowing  this  was  what 
the  man  was  coming  to. 

“That’s  enough  said  between  gentlemen.” 
And  Mr.  Wood  thrust  both  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets and  whistled  very  low.  I opened  the  door, 
and  in  a few  moments  Mr.  Wood  ushered  in  a 
rather  good-looking  woman,  with  a sharp  gray 
eye,  whom  he  introduced  as  Mrs.  Reichart. 

I shall  not  follow  Mrs.  Reichart  in  her  reveal- 
ing, nor  Mr.  Wood  in  his  rather  egotistical  ac- 
count of  how  he  won  the  lady's  confidence  in 
three  days  so  completely  as  to  succeed  in  bring- 
ing her  by  her  own  will  to  the  Pond  House. 
He  found  entry  to  Mr.  Connington’s  on  pretense 
of  business,  at  a time  when  he  knew  the  broker 
was  out : saw,  of  course,  his  fair  housekeeper ; 
won  her  ear  by  a sad  detail  of  the  loneliness  of 
his  state  of  widowerhood  ; called  a second  And  a 
third  time — each  time  missing  the  broker,  but 
finding  Mrs.  Reichart ; each  time  winning  farther 
and  farther  upon  her  confidence ; until  now,  as 
Mr.  Wood  blushingly  informed  me,  they  were 
on  their  way  to  be  mkrried,  having  left  the  house 
of  Mr.  Connington  at  two  o’clock  that  day  for 
that  purpose.  Since  that  hour  Mr.  Wood  had 
been  riding  about  the  country  with  the  fair 
widow,  convincing  her  that  it  would  be  better 
to  make  a clean  breast  of  it,  and  share  the  re- 
ward, than  to  join  her  master,  in  the  county  jail, 
where  he  would  certainly  be  before  night.  If 
she  lost  the  husband  she  expected  on  starting 
from  home,  she  would  be  a clear  gainer  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  On  sober  second  thought  the 
widow  thought  so  too ; and  within  a short  time 
after  her  dgbut  at  Pond  House  a statement  was 
drawn  up,  and  signed  by  her,  which  in  after- 
time she  verified  on  oath.  In  this  confession 
she  owned  to  being  the  writer  of  the  two  anony- 
mous letters,  which  were  written  from  Conning- 
ton’s dictation.  That  she  had  been  a listener 
at  various  interviews  between  her  master  and 
Palmer,  at  which  this  matter  was  discussed. 
That  she  had  seen  the  bill  paid  to  Elliott,  in 
the  same  manner,  by  overlooking  them  from  a 
closet  communicating  with  an  adjoining  room. 


That  the  balance  of  the  stolen  money,  she  be- 
lieved, was  in  Palmer’s  possession,  but  that 
Connington  knew  where  it  was,  as  there  bad 
been  several  quarrels  regarding  its  division. 
There  was  some  little  other  information  volun- 
teered by  Mrs.  Reichart,  one  item  of  which  was 
that  Connington  had  promised  for  a long  time  to 
make  her  Mrs.  C.,  until  she  had,  in  the  blind- 
ness of  love,  given  into  his  keeping  some  three 
thousand  dollars,  the  savings  of  the  late  de- 
ceased Reichart,  after  which  be  refused  to  fulfill 
his  pledges.  It  was  therefore  a heart  caught 
on  the  rebound  that  Mr.  Wood  had  fallen  in 
with,  wooed,  and  won  in  three  days. 

As  that  detective  gentleman  elegantly  ex- 
pressed it,  “the  jig  was  up.”  Mrs.  Reichart 
was  left  at  the  Pond  House  in  the  care  of  Floiv 
ence  and  myself,  making  herself  pretty  com- 
fortable, and  entertaining  us  with  many  piquant 
anecdotes  of  the  past  villainies  of  Connington, 
while  Mr.  Wood  drove  back  to  the  city  to 
achieve  the  arrest  of  that  individual  and  Palm- 
er. We  expected  to  hear  from  him  again 
that  night,  as  the  Pond  House  was  only  an 
hour’s  ride.  It  was  getting  late,  nearly  mid- 
night ; Mrs.  Reichart  had  retired ; the  fire  was 
burning  low ; while  on  the  rug,  between  Florence 
and  I,  lay  a hound  that  bad  been  presented  to 
Madame  Cazneau  by  Palmer.  Florence  had  not 
spoken  for  some  minutes,  and  every  thing  was 
very  still.  Suddenly  the  dog  started  to  his  feet, 
raised  his  head,  with  the  nose  extended  toward 
the  ceiling,  and  sent  forth  a half  scream,  half 
bark,  that  sent  a shudder  through  my  veins. 
Without  ceasing  the  sound,  the  dog  sprung  to 
the  door  and  pawed  violently.  I opened  it, 
and  as  quickly  he  dashed  at  the  hall  door  lead- 
ing on  to  the  piazza.  I should  not  have  opened 
this,  but  that  Terry,  hearing  the  cry  of  the  dog 
from  the  back-room  where  he  was  sitting,  con- 
sidering it  a duty  to  remain  up  the  last  in  the 
house,  and  knowing  that  something  more  than 
ordinary  was  in  progress,  came  into  the  hall  at 
that  moment.  I threw  open  the  door  and  the 
dog  rushed  away  over  the  lawn  with  a moaning 
bark.  I followed,  with  Terry  close  upon  my 
track.  The  houud  came  to  a stand  at  the  edge 
of  the  pond,  close  by  the  spot  where  we  had 
fished  upon  that  memorable  day  when  we  had 
first  seen  Florence  Cazneau.  Something  there 
was  floating  out  from  shore,  about  a hundred 
feet  away,  and  propelled  by  the  wind,  for  it.was 
blowing  almost  a hurricane  that  dull  September 
night.  There  was  considerable  delay  in  getting 
the  boat;  she  lay  the  other  side  of  the  pond. 
In  time  we  raised  this  floating  object  into  the 
boat.  It  was  a man ; more  than  this  we  could 
not  tell  for  the  darkness,  but  between  ub  we 
brought  him  to  the  house. 

Oh,  my  God ! when  the  light  fell  upon  hia 
face  it  was  Jared  Palmer.  Dead ! Drowned 
upon  tho  very  spot  where  he  had  first  seen  her, 
to  gain  whom  he  had  so  sinned  and  suffered. 

Within  the  hour  Wood’s  carriage  rolled  up  to 
the  door,  and  the  officer,  with  a face  signifying 
bis  want  of  success,  entered  the  house.  His 
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story  was  soon  told.  He  had  arrested  Con- 
nington  and  had  him  safely.  Palmer  had  by 
some  means  escaped,  haring  taken  alarm,  and 
was  supposed  to  hare  the  money  with  him. 
Elliott  would  be  released  the  next  day ; as  soon 
as  the  District  Attorney  could  go  through  the 
form  of  entering  a nolle  prosequi.  I took  the 
officer  by  the  arm  and  led  him  into  the  next 
room,  face  to  face  with  the  man  for  whom  he 
held  an  unsenred  warrant.  For  a moment  he 
was  startled,  and  then  running  his  hands  rapidly 
over  the  dripping  body,  he  whispered.  44  It’s 
here,  all  right  l” 

Yes,  it  was  there,  every  cent  of  the  stolen 
money,  less  the  bill  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
There  was  more  there,  too,  for  Palmer  had  been 
careful,  very  careful  of  money. 

How  it  was  that  Palmer  had,  as  the  first  step 
in  his  flight,  come  to  the  Pond  House,  will  only 
be  explained  at  that  time  when  all  things  are 
brought  to  light.  There  were  many  theories, 
mine  is  too  terrible  to  tell. 

Elliott  next  day  was  released,  and  again  took 
his  position  at  the  desk  of  Aycrigg  and  Co.,  the 
old  gentleman,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
giving  way  to  some  eccentric  but  not  less  real 
modes  of  showing  their  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Wood  got  the  thousand  dollars,  which, 
like  a man  of  honor,  he  shared  with  the  fair 
widow,  who  to  the  day  of  her  death  remained 
still  a widow. 

Connington  did  the  State  seven  years  service, 
after  which  he  disappeared  to  parts  unknown. 

And  here  am  I,  a bachelor,  forty  years  after, 
writing  this  history  from  a room  in  the  Pond 
House,  where  I am  on  one  of  my  numerous 
visits  to  my  very  dear  old  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  Elliott,  n£e  Florence  Cazneau.  Strange, 
is  it  not  ? 


MILFORT. 

IT  is  often  remarked  that  America,  owing  to 
its  comparatively  recent  discovery  and  settle- 
ment, is  wanting  in  the  romance  and  poetry  with 
which  the  history  of  the  Old  World  is  filled.  We 
are  too  modern,  too  fresh  in  our  existence,  to 
present  any  thing  but  the  common  everyday 
facts  of  life,  forgetting  that  it  is  not  the  age  but 
the  chamcter  of  events  that  gives  them  their  po- 
•tiy.  It  is  true  that  a certain  interest  attaches 
to  scenes  that  occurred  five  or  six  thousand 
years  ago,  in  an  entirely  different  state  of  soci- 
ety from  what  we  ever  witnessed ; but  the  ro- 
mance and  poetry  of  a people  belong  chiefly  to 
their  early  history,  whether  that  history  com- 
menced a hundred  or  a thousand  years  ago. 
Then  the  individual  is  not  merged  in  the  mass ; 
and  hence  we  find  those  strange  personal  ad- 
ventures and  hazardous  experiments  which  de- 
velop so  marvelously  all  that  is  heroic  and  dar- 
ing in  man.  Instead  of  being  deficient  in  the 
romance  of  history,  America  is  peculiarly  full 
of  it.  The  discovery  of  a new  world  and  a new 
race  of  men  appealed  to  the  imagination  as  it 
never  bad  been  appealed  to  before,  and  made 


the  realization  of  those  things  which  for  ages 
had  been  only  dreams  appear  easy  and  natural. 

America,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  written  all  over  with  ASneids  and 
Iliads  long  before  the  time  of  the  Heroic  Period 
of  the  great  war  for  the  Union.  True,  many 
of  those  have  passed  away  with  the  wilderness 
which  witnessed  their  origin,  progress,  and  end ; 
yet  a vast  number  are  still  preserved  amidst  the 
legends  and  chronicles  of  the  Old  World — in 
France,  England,  Spain — especially  in  the  latter. 
The  investigations  hitherto  made  amidst  these 
musty  records  have  been  to  bring  to  light  facts 
bearing  on  our  national  history,  and  not  on  iso- 
lated expeditions  or  personal  adventures.  There 
is  a vast  field  here  yet  unexplored. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  I give  the  following 
narrative,  as  written  by  himself,*  of  the  adven- 
tures and  career  of  Milfort,  a Frenchman  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1795.  He  found  his 
way  unaided  and  alone  to  the  Creek  Indians.; 
became  for  twenty  yeare  their  head  chief,  con- 
trolled their  action  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution ; conceived  and  carried  out  the  plan  of 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France  ; was  chief 
actor  in  many  of  the  wars  on  our  Southern  bor- 
ders, and  came  very  near  changing  materially 
the  current  of  our  national  history. 

In  1775,  impelled  by  a spirit  of  adventure,  he 
says,  he  went  to  Dunkirk,  in  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  traveling  in  countries  not  generally 
known,  indifferent  as  to  what  particular  region 
it  might  carry  him.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
explore  some  of  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ; and  finding  a vessel  loaded  for  Norway, 
he  embarked  on  board  of  her  in  January,  and 
eventually  landed  in  Berg.  In  walking  along 
the  wharves  of  this  place  he  came  across  a ship 
bound  for  the  United  States,  and  immediately 
took  passage  in  her,  and  the  next  April  landed 
in  New  London,  Connecticut. 

The  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  New  World 
presented  little  attractions  for  him,  and  he  passed 
rapidly  through  Norwich,  Newport,  Providence, 
and  Boston  to  New  York.  Thence  he  turned 
southward  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  pass- 
ing through  Viiginia  and  theCarolinas  to  Savan- 
nah in  Georgia.  The  whole  country  was  alive 
with  the  stir  of  arms.  The  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  had  set  the  nation  in  a blaze ; but  that  great 
struggle,  which  was  yet  to  draw  his  own  nation 
into  it,  and  found  a new  empire,  did  not  attract 
a passing  notice  from  him.  Why  the  sights  and 
sounds  usually  so  exciting  to  a soldier  made  no 
impression  on  him  he  does  not  inform  us — he 
only  hints  that  he  was  seeking  after  something 


• Mhnoire*, <m  Coup  rf*  (EH  rerpidt  sur  mes  Voyage  dans 
la  Movietone , et  mon  Sejour  dans  la  nation  Creeke.  Paris, 

1802.  According  to  the  Biographie  Umver  telle,  tome 
xvill.,  288,  hi*  reel  name  was  Le  Clare,  and  he  was  bom 
“ toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century  at  Tirles-Moutlera, 
a village  near  M6zi6rea.  His  early  education  was  defective, 
and  we  do  not  know  the  reaf  cause  of  the  adventurous  life 
which  he  embraced.  He  afterward  pretended  that,  hav- 
ing had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a person  employed  ia  the 
royal  palace,  he  took  refuge  in  the  United  SUtee,  whence 
he  passed  to  the  Creek  Indiana.** 
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strange  and  new ; and  so,  leaving  Savannah,  he 
proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  then  little  village 
of  Augusta,  and  after  a short  stop  passed  on  to 
Orangeburg,  on  the  borders  of  South  Carolina. 

Still  seeking  a ruder  state  of  society,  he  struck 
west  to  Tougalon,  where  he  met  the  first  object 
that  seemed  to  awaken  his  dormant  interest.  He 
found  himself,  to  his  astonishment,  in  the  midst 
of  a French  vineyard— just  such  a one  as  he  had 
a thousand  times  seen  in  his  native  land.  On 
seeking  the  owner  of  this  “ especo  cfe  France”  in 
the  heart  of  the  American  wilderness  he  passed 
an  old  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  a Bordelais,  who, 
sick  of  the  misfortunes  and  troubles  of  France, 
had  emigrated,  first  to  the  West  Indies  with  his 
family,  and  thence  to  this  remote  region,  where 
he  had  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
after  the  manner  of  his  native  province.  This 
little  episode  in  his  wanderings  he  dismisses  with 
the  remark  that  the  wine  manufactured  by  the 
Chevalier  was  very  poor — equal  only  to  the  most 
inferior  found  in  Bordeaux. 

He  circulated  along  the  frontier  for  some  time, 
attracted  by  the  half  savage  life  of  the  inhabit- 
ants,  and  at  last  came  across  a set  of  men  en- 
tirely new  to  him,  and  known  in  that  region  as 
“crackers,”  or  “gougers.”  Noticing  a great 
many  of  them  to  be  blind  of  one  eye,  he  asked 
the  reason  of  it,  when  he  was  told  that  it  resulted 
from  their  peculiar  mode  of  fighting.  The  men 
were  very  much  given  to  whisky-drinking,  which 
made  them  quarrelsome.  Hence  personal  en- 
counters were  of  constant  occurrence  among 
them.  These  were  settled  after  an  artistic  fash- 
ion of  their  own — by  “regular  mills,”  as  the 
sporting  gentry  of  the  present  day  would  term 
them.  A place  and  day  being  appointed  for  the 
fight,  a company  assembled,  and,  forming  a cir- 
cle, placed  the  fighters  within  the  ring.  These 
men,  he  said,  were  armed  with  long  finger-nails, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  uncut  from  in- 
fancy, and  hardened  by  being  colored  from  time 
to  time  with  fat,  and  exposed  to  a strong  heat. 
They  thus  became  almost  as  tough  as  the  claws 
of  a tiger.  The  only  artificial  weapon  they  used 
was  a long  pointed  piece  of  rough  iron.  Thus 
equipped  they  presented  themselves  for  the  com- 
bat. The  oldest  man  in  the  crowd  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  the  fight  to  begin,  and  acted  as  umpire. 
At  the  sign  agreed  on  the  antagonists  pitched 
into  each  other,  and  nsing  teeth,  nails,  and  iron 
spike,  bit,  clawed,  and  gonged  with  savage  fe- 
rocity. When  one  was  overthrown  the  other 
jnmped  upon  him  and  tore  and  gashed  him  till 
he  was  disabled,  and  then  with  a dextrous 
movement  of  his  thumb  forced  the  eye  from  its 
socket.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  the  old  man 
gave  the  signal  for  the  combat  to  cease,  though 
often  not  quick  enough  to  prevent  the  other  eye 
from  sharing  the  fate  of  its  companion.  The 
victor  then  leaped  upon  a stump  and  proclaimed 
his  prowess  in  true  backwoods  extravagance,  in- 
viting any  of  the  spectators  to  come  forward  if 
they  wanted  to  try  him,  defied  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, and  beings  from  the  other  world  to  boot. 
No  one  being  fonnd  anxious  to  run  the  risk  of 


losing  an  eye,  he  was  proclaimed  victor.  The 
Frenchman  remarks  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
singular  method  of  settling  affairs  of  honor,  blind 
men  among  the  gougers  was  the  rule,  those  whole 
of  both  eyes  the  exception.  They  are  a wicked, 
lazy  race,  he  says,  doing  little  except  to  plant 
some  tobacco,  which  they  cany  to  the  maritime 
towns  and  exchange  for  whisky.  He  was  once 
invited  to  dine  with  a company  of  these  half 
savage  Americans,  and  seems  to  experience  a 
decided  sensation  in  the  novel  entertainment. 
There  was  certainly  a wide  margin  between  it 
and  a dinner  at  a Paris  restanrant. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  lawless 
character  and  brutal  ferocity  of  the  “ gougers” 
would  have  satisfied  the  Frenchman  with  the 
beauties  of  savage  life  without  his  seeking  more 
revolting  exhibitions  of  human  depravity.  Bat 
having  heard  that  somewhere  farther  in  the 
mysterious  interior  there  was  a race  of  savages 
that  first  roasted  their  enemies  and  then  ate 
them,  he  determined  to  penetrate  into  their 
country.  He  had  heard  such  marvelous  stories 
of  their  manner  of  life  and  customs  that  he 
wished  to  see  them  for  himself.  So  having 
learned  that  they  lived  somewhere  in  a westerly 
direction,  he  took  a servant  and  spare  horse  for 
his  luggage  and  provisions,  and  with  no  guide 
but  a compass  boldly  plunged  into  the  Western 
wilderness.  But  the  second  day  the  servant, 
who  was  a Spaniard,  became  frightened  at  the 
solemn  interminable  forest,  and  begged  piteous- 
ly that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  back.  The 
chivalrons  Frenchman  consented,  and  saw  him 
And  his  horse  disappear  among  the  trees  with 
the  most  exalted  composure,  and  then  tamed 
to  pursue  his  strange,  solitary  expedition  alone. 
At  night  he  hitched  his  horses  to  the  trees  and 
lay  down  on  his  blanket  beside  them. 

Thus  he  kept  on,  day  after  day,  until  at  length 
he  reached  the  Ogeechee  River,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  swim.  From  the  farther  banks  of 
the  stream  stretched  away  a sandy  plain  cov- 
ered with  pine-trees,  presenting  a still  more 
sombre  and  dreary  aspect  than  the  forest  he  had 
hitherto  traversed.  The  yielding  soil  being  nn^ 
carpeted  with  leaves  gave  back  no  sound  to  the 
steady  tramp  of  his  steeds,  while  the  low  sigh- 
ing sound  in  the  dark  mass  of  evergreens  over- 
head added  still  deeper  mystery  to  the  scene. 
The  adventure  began  to  wear  a black  appear- 
ance, and  the  vast  solitude  pressed  heavily  on 
his  heart,  yet  he  would  not  turn  back.  He  had 
started  for  the  strange  and  unknown,  and  neither 
visible  nor  invisible  dangers  should  daunt  him. 

He  thus  kept  resolutely  on  for  fifteen  days, 
noV  fording  and  now  swimming  streams — now 
plunging  into  dark  ravines,  and  now  ascending 
high  ridges,  yet  ever  finding  the  same  monoto- 
nous untrodden  forest  around  him.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  ho  discovered  that  his  provisions 
were  exhausted.  He  now  began  to  be  anxious, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  wood  in 
front,  while  he  did  not  know  how,  without  pro- 
visions, he  should  be  able  to  retrace  his  steps 
through  the  immense  forest  ho  had  been  more 
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than  a fortnight  in  traversing.  He  had  no  im- 
mediate fear  of  starvation,  for  he  saw  the  woods 
aronnd  him  were  filled  with  nnts  and  berries ; 
still  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  acted 
rashly  in  starting  on  an  expedition  without  any 
known  point  in  view,  and  without  any  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  the  country  through  which  he 
was  to  pass.  He  felt,  however,  that  he  had 
gone  too  far  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  that,  as  there 
must  be  some  limit  to  the  wilderness,  his  safest 
course  was  to  go  on.  Besides,  the  hope  of  at 
last  coming  upon  something  strange  and  new, 
which  impels  all  explorers  forward,  prompted 
him  to  this  course.  He  therefore  plunged  deep- 
er and  deeper  into  the  wilderness,  snbsisting 
as  he  best  could  on  the  fruit  which  the  forest 
yielded  him.  Every  morning  he  rose,  hoping 
soon  to  emerge  in  some  opening,  and  every 
night  he  lay  down,  wondering  where  this  vast 
solitude  would  end. 

This  one  solitary  Frenchman  traversing  the 
American  wilderness,  not  in  search  of  an  El  Do- 
rado or  fountain  of  life,  but  of  a race  of  men 
who  roasted  and  ate  travelers  and  enemies  alike, 
presents  certainly  a strange  spectacle.  He  had 
ample  time  for  reflection,,  and  he  must  have 
been  as  much  of  a philosopher  as  a dreamer  to 
have  retained  his  composure  and  hopeful  spirit 
amidst  such  circumstances.  His  thoughts  at 
night,  as  he  lay  down  beside  his  Bteeds  in  the 
forest,  and  his  anticipations  by  day  as  he  strode 
resolutely  on  through  the  endless  colonnade  of 
trees,  must  have  been  novel  and  peculiar,  and 
we  regret  that  he  did  not  intersperse  them  in  his 
narrative. 

The  forest  was  seamed  with  rivers  that  u list- 
ened to  the  sound  of  their  own  dashings,**  whose 
origin  and  destination  were  alike  a mystery. 
From  these  he  would  emerge  dripping  and 
weary,  still  steering  toward  the  setting  sun,  till 
at  length  he  reached  the  banks  of  what  he  after- 
ward ascertained  to  be  Flint  River. 

He  had  now  been  steadily  piercing  the  wil- 
derness for  a whole  month,  and  for  the  last  two 
weeks  without  any  thing  to  eat  except  such  fruit 
as  he  could  gather  on  the  way.  Weary  and 
dispirited,  he  halted  here  for  several  hours  to 
rest.  Then  gathering  a few  berries  and  nuts, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and,  swimming  the  stream, 
pnshed  on. 

After  going,  as  he  judged,  abont  a hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  he  came  upon  a beautiful 
fountain  leaping  and  sparkling  amidst  the  green 
foliage.  But  even  this  joyous  object,  bursting 
unexpectedly  on  him  in  the  midst  of  the  soli- 
tude, failed  to  waken  a corresponding  emotion. 
His  low  diet  had  done  what  the  wilderness  could 
not — conquered  his  indomitable  spirits — and  he 
looked  moodily  on  the  frolicking  waters.  He 
was  sick — the  miserable  forage  to  which  he  had 
been  reduced  had  disordered  his  stomach,  and 
he  felt  that  he  must  have  something  more  nour- 
ishing to  eat  or  he  soon  would  be  unable  to 
march  at  all,  and  be  compelled  to  lie  down  and 
die  in  the  forest.  He  cast  abont  him  on  every 
side  for  something  to  kill,  but  his  two  horses 


made  such  a conspicuous  object  that  every  ani- 
mal fled  as  he  approached,  while  he  dared  not 
leave  them  to  hunt  lest  he  should  be  unable  to 
find  them  again,  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal 
danger  he  might  encounter  on  foot  and  alone  in 
the  forest.  Still  he  must  change  his  diet  or 
die.  His  situation  was  getting  desperate ; and 
after  pondering  on  it  a while,  he  resolved  to  kill 
his  spare  horse  and  live  on  him  till  he  should 
recover  his  strength.  Having  come  to  this  de- 
termination he  an  strapped  his  luggage  and  threw 
it  away,  and  tying  the  animal  to  a tree,  stepped 
back  a short  distance,  and  cocking  his  gun  was 
about  to  raise  it  and  fire,  when  he  heard  a slight 
noise  in  the  woodB  behind  him.  Turning  quick- 
ly ronnd  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  saw  to  his 
surprise  a group  of  four  Indians  and  a negro 
gazing  intently  on  him.  Having  been  locked 
np  for  more  than  a month  in  the  wilderness, 
this  first  sight  of  human  beings  so  ovetjoyed 
him  that  he  never  thought  of  danger,  and  in- 
stantly beckoned  them  with  the  most  friendly 
gestures  to  approach.  But  they,  pointing  to 
his  gun,  refased  to  stir.  He  then  threw  it  away, 
when  one  of  them,  an  old  venerable-looking  In- 
dian, and  apparently  the  father  of  the  others, 
approached,  and  addressed  him  in  the  Indian 
dialect;  Milfort,  of  coarse,  could  not  under- 
stand him,  but  in  reply  pronounced  on  a ven- 
ture the  word  u Fran$aise”  To  his  surprise 
and  joy  he  saw  that  it  was  not  an  unfamiliar 
word  to  the  savage,  for  he  instantly  advanced 
with  a smiling  countenance  and  took  his  hand. 
He  had  a French  medal  ronnd  his  neck,  which 
Milfort  afterward  learned  had  been  given  to 
him  by  the  French  governor,  when  Louisiana 
was  under  the  dominion  of  France 

Milfort  did  not  know  what  the  savages  meant 
to  do  with  him ; but  thinking  there  could  scarce- 
ly be  a worse  fate  than  to  be  left  to  starve  in  the 
wilderness,  he  asked  no  questions,  but  immedi- 
ately gave  himself  up  to  their  direction.  The 
old  man,  after  making  a little  speech,  placed  the 
horses  and  equipage  in  charge  of  the  other  In- 
dians, when  they  all  started  off  in  a western  direc- 
tion. After  going  a little  distance,  the  young 
negro,  at  a given  signal,  parted  from  them  like 
an  arrow  from  the  bow,  and  bounding  away  with 
astonishing  fleetness  disappeared  in  the  forest. 

The  old  Indian  then  by  gestures  inquired  of 
Milfort  what  he  was  about  to  do  with  his  gun 
when  they  came  upon  him.  He  in  reply  made 
him  understand  that,  being  in  a starving  con- 
dition, he  was  about  to  kill  his  horse  for  food. 
The  Indian  then  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  made 
a short  line  on  the  earth,  to  give  him  to  un- 
derstand that  by  the  time  the  sun  had  gone 
that  distance  they  would  be  at  his  homo.  After 
about  an  hour's  march,  but  which  to  Milfort, 
exhausted  with  hunger,  seemed  an  age,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Chattahochee  River,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  was  a village  of  the  “Coctas.” 
He  now  knew  why  the  negro  had  been  sent  on 
in  advance,  for  he  was  awaiting  their  arrival 
with  canoes  which  he  had  brought  over  from 
the  farther  side. 
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Crossing  the  river,  they  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  old  Indian,  who,  as  they  entered,  made  a 
sign  to  Milfort  to  be  seated,  and  presented  him 
with  a pipe.  Although  smoking  was  not  ex- 
actly the  occupation  the  Frenchman  thought 
most  suitable  to  a man  in  a starving  condition, 
he  said  nothing,  but  took  the  pipe  with  a gra- 
cious gesture,  and  soon  found  that  it  relieved 
very  much  the  gnawings  of  hunger.  After  he 
had  finished,  his  savage  host  presented  him  with 
a-  slice  of  water-melon,  and  took  a piece  him- 
self. Milfort  devoured  it  voraciously  and  looked 
up  for  more,  but  to  his  surprise  no  more  was  of- 
fered him.  He  could  not  understand  why  his 
raving  hunger  was  thus  taunted,  for  he  knew  he 
had  made  the  Indian  understand  his  starving 
condition,  and  he  seemed  to  be  friendly.  He 
had  not  much  time,  however,  for  reflection  on 
this  singular  conduct  of  his  host,  for  in  a few I 
moments  he  was  startled  by  the  loud  and  rapid 
beat  of  a drum.  The  Indian,  observing  his  sur- 
prise, informed  him  by  signs  that  their  council 
was  about  to  assemble,  and  offered  to  conduct 
him  to  it.  Milfort  immediately  rose  to  follow 
him,  for,  unable  to  make  himself  understood,  he 
thought  it  best  to  humor  every  wish  of  his  host, 
though  he  could  not  but  think  that  the  savage 
was  singularly  polite  and  friendly  for  one  who 
roasted  and  ate  men. 

This  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1776,  for  Mil- 
fort had  been  more  than  a month  in  crossing 
the  State  of  Georgia,  so  devious  and  full  of  ob- 
structions had  been  his  way.  He  had  arrived 
among  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Creeks,  and  at 
the  time  of  one  of  their  annual  councils.  Into 
this  council  Milfort’s  host  now  conducted  him, 
for  though  he  was  not  himself  a -chief  his  age 
gave  him  free  admittance.  Leading  him  for- 
ward to  a chief  seated  in  the  centre  on  some 
bear-skins,  he  presented  him,  saying  that  he 
was  a Frenchman  whom  he  had  found  lost  in 
the  forest.  The  chief  received  him  with  great 
dignity,  and,  making  him  a sign  to  be  seated  by 
bis  side,  took  his  hand  in  token  of  friendship. 
Milfort  addressed  him  a few  words  in  French, 
but  seeing  that  he  did  not  understand  him  ad- 
dressed him  in  broken  English.  To  his  amaze- 
ment he  found  that  the  chieftain  spoke  English 
perfectly.  This  was  the  renowned  M‘Giilivray, 
a man  well  known  at  that  time  both  in  this 
conntry  and  in  Europe. 

The  Creeks  had  been  warm  friends  of  the 
French  when  they  occupied  Louisiana,  and  Mil- 
fort was  most  cordially  received  by  the  assem- 
bled chiefs.  He  did  not  remain  long,  however, 
for  his  host  soon  advanced  to  conduct  him  away. 
Leading  him  back  to  his  cabin  he  gave  him 
about  an  ounce  of  bread,  and  the  same  amount 
of  roast  meat,  and  a drink  of  water.  These 
mere  morsels  seemed  to  increase  rather  than 
allay  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  Milfort  could 
not  reconcile  this  extreme  parsimony  with  the 
friendly  bearing  of  the  Indian.  Toward  sun- 
set the  latter  conducted  him  to  a little  room  in 
which  his  baggage  had  been  previously  deposit- 
ed, and  pointing  to  some  bear-skins  made  signs 


for  him  to  lie  down  and  rest.  He  did  so,  and 
being  very  tired  as  well  as  hungry,  soon  fell 
asleep,  and  dreamed  of  luxurious  banquets  at 
which  he  was  allowed  to  eat  without  stint.  In 
the  midst  of  his  imaginary  repast  the  old  In- 
dian entered  the  room,  and,  waking  him  np, 
asked  how  he  had  slept.  He  then  poured  out 
for  him  a small  cup  of  whisky,  and  made  signs 
for  him  to  follow  him.  He  did  so,  and  enter- 
ing an  adjoining  room,  saw  to  his  great  delight 
a table  spread  with  abundance  to  eat.  When 
his  hunger  was  appeased  his  6avage  host  made 
him  understand  that  he  had  kept  him  on  short 
allowance  at  first  from  fear  that  sadden  reple- 
tion would  injure  him. 

M'Gillivr&y  soon  came  in  to  dine  with  him, 
and  they  had  a long  conversation  together,  kept 
up  on  Milfort’s  side  in  very  imperfect  English. 
M‘Gillivray,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  spoke 
it  perfectly,  but  informed  Milfort,  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  he  spoke  scarcely  any  other  lan- 
guage, having  but  a very  limited  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  tongue.  The  reason  of  this  was,  as 
he  afterward  ascertained,  that  M'Gillivray’s  fa- 
ther was  a Scotchman,  and  had  given  him  an 
English  education.  # His  mother  was  the  natu- 
ral daughter  of  a French  officer  who  formerly 
commanded  at  Fort  Toulouse,  near  Alabama. 
This  officer  had  made  a mistress  of  a squaw,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a Creek  chief,  and  M'Gilli- 
vray’s  mother  was  the  fruit  of  the  connection. 
His  father  had  long  been  a trader  among  the 
Creeks,  and  was  much  beloved  by  them.  In 
one  of  his  visits  to  buy  furs,  peltries,  etc.,  he 
saw  this  half-Indian  half-French  girl,  who  had 
inherited  her  mother’s  beauty,  and  fell  in  love 
with  her.  More  conscientious  than  the  French 
officer,  he  made  her  his  wife,  which  added  great- 
ly to  his  influence  with  the  Creeks.  They  lived 
happily  together,  and  a family  of  five  children 
grew  up  in  their  half-civilized  home.  There 
were  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  but  one  aft- 
er another  died,  till  only  one  son  and  daughter 
remained.  The  former  was  sent  to  Charleston, 
to  be  educated  as  an  English  youth ; and  he 
might  well  pass  for  one,  for  being  Scotch  on  hit 
father’s  side,  and  only  half-Indian  on  his  mo- 
ther’s, he  was  only  slightly  tinted  with  the 
swarthy  hue  of  the  savage.  After  finishing  his 
education  he  visited  the  Creeks  on  behalf  of  the 
English  to  negotiate  a treaty  with  them.  Rev- 
erenced for  his  father’s  sake,  and  claimed  as 
one  of  their  own  from  being  the  son  of  a chief- 
tain’s grand-daughter,  he  was  received  with  the 
warmest  tokens  of  affection,* and  named  their 
Estechocko , or  “friend.”  He  was  six  feet  high, 
tall,  spare,  and  erect,  and  afterward  became 
known  as  the  Talleyrand  of  Alabama.  The  beau- 
tiful country  of  the  Creeks,  their  unbounded  af- 
fection for  him,  combined  perhaps  with  a long- 
ing for  a wild  life,  which  had  come  with  his  In- 
dian blood,  determined  him  to  remain  among 
them. 

Daring  the  conversation  at  the  dinner-table 
Milfort  informed  him  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  remain  some  time  in  the  Indian  country. 
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Milfort  was  delighted  with  the  intelligence ; for 
with  an  educated  man  for  a companion,  with 
whom  he  could  converse  about  the  great  world 
without,  he  saw  that  he  could  combine  the 
charms  of  both  savage  and  civilized  life,  and 
gratify  his  educated  as  well  as  his  natural  tastes. 

M'Gillivray  invited  him  to  go  home  with  him 
as  soon  as  the  council  broke  up,  but  Milfort,  with 
true  French  politeness,  declined  on  the  ground 
that  his  kind  host  might  feel  hurt  at  his  leaving 
him  so  suddenly.  M4Gillivray,  however,  was 
determined  not  to  part  with  his  new-found  com- 
panion, and  before  the  council  dispersed  had  ar- 
ranged it  all  with  the  old  Indian  in  whose  charge 
he  left  the  horses  and  baggage. 

Milfort,  bidding  his  Indian  host  an  affection- 
ate adieu,  promising  to  come  and  see  him  again 
soon,  mounted  one  of  M‘Gillivray’8  horses,  and 
the  two  rode  away  into  the  forest  toward  the 
beautiful  home  of  the  latter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Coosa.  For  three  days  these  two  men,  thus 
strangely  brought  together  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  journeyed  on  together,  surrounded 
by  all  the  glories  of  the  spring,  the  pleasant 
hours  passing  swifily  by  in  pleasant  converse  re- 
specting the  great  world  without ; und  on  the 
fourth  reached  their  place  of 'destination.  The 
situation  that  M‘Gillivray  had  chosen  for  his 
home  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  burst 
on  Milfort  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  The 
cabins  of  sixty  slaves  stood  sprinkled  over  the 
opening,  which  was  skirted  by  the  river,  amidst 
which  rose  conspicuously  the  more  imposing 
residence  of  M‘Gillivray,  their  proprietor.  Each 
family  had  a cabin  of  its  own  surrounded  by  a 
patch  of  cultivated  ground,  which  gave  to  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  a little  village.  This 
quiet  8 pot,  surrounded  by  the  green  forest,  and 
smiling  in  the  sun,  seemed  to  Milfort  more  like 
a dream  than  a reality,  and  he  could  not  repress 
an  exclamation  of  delight.  M‘Gillivray  took 
him  to  his  own  house,  and  after  a day  or  two 
presented  him  with  a separate  cabin  for  his  es- 
pecial use.  In  the  mean  time,  determined  to 
retain  him  permanently  among  his  tribe,  he  had 
spoken  enthusiastically  of  the  simple,  pleasant 
manners  of  his  people,  told  him  of  the  reputa- 
tion the  nation  had  already  acquired,  and  un- 
folded the  brilliant  plans  he  had  laid  out  for  the 
future.  All  this  was  strange  and  new  to  Mil- 
fort ; he  had  started  on  his  adventurous  expedi- 
tion in  the  expectation  of  finding  a state  of  hu- 
man degradation  more  revolting  than  any  he 
had  ever  yet  experienced,  of  seeing  men  who 
roasted  and  ate  their  enemies,  and  behold  he 
had  fallen  on  Arcadian  simplicity,  and  found 
himself  in  a nation  of  savages  far  more  civilized 
and  refined  than  the  wild  frontiersmen  of  the 
white  settlements. 

Before  the  charm  and  novelty  of  his  new  situ- 
ation had  time  to  wear  off  he  was  informed  by 
M'Gillivray  that  a secret  war  expedition  was 
being  fitted  out  by  the  Creeks.  The  chivalric 
Frenchman,  in  order  to  show  his  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  he  had  received,  immediately  of- 
fered to  accompany  it  as  a volunteer.  M‘Gilli- 
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vray,  though  secretly  delighted  at  the  offer,  de- 
clined it  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too  recent  a 
stranger  to  he  allowed  the  honor  of  defending 
their  country ; but  that  at  some  future  time  the 
chiefs  would  be  glad  to  accept  of  his  services. 
Milfort,  however,  was  determined  not  to  be  left 
behind,  and  pressed  his  request  so  earnestly  that 
for  fear  of  offending  him  it  was  finally  granted. 
The  fact  that  he  was  a Frenchman  was  the  chief 
reason  for  thus  deviating  from  their  established 
custom.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  French 
were  always  great  favorites  with  the  Indians  on 
this  continent,  while  the  English  were  as  inva- 
riably hated. 

Honored  with  the  title  of  Creek  warrior,  Mil- 
fort joined  the  expedition,  and  it  took  up  its  line 
of  march  through  the  forest. 

These  wild  warriors  in  their  war  paint  and 
equipped  for  the  foray  was  a novel  sight  to  the 
French  soldier,  and  he  could  not  but  reflect  on 
his  strange  appearance  and  position  among  them. 
He  soon  discovered  that  several  of  the  subordi- 
nate chiefs,  under  the  pretense  of  friendship, 
were  keeping  close  watch  of  him ; for  not  only 
was  he  a stranger,  but  he  had  come  among  them 
in  too  mysterious  a manner  to  permit  them  to 
feel  perfectly  at  ease  respecting  him.  As  they 
approached  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy  he 
was  kept  under  still  closer  surveillance.  A 
council  of  war  being  called  to  decide  on  the 
plan  of  attack  he  was  invited  to  it,  and  his 
opinion,  he  being  a European  soldier,  was  asked 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted.  He  politely 
declined  to  give  any  whatever,  saying  that  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  their  mode  of  warfare, 
and  also  that  of  the  enemy.  But  they,  determ- 
ined to  obtain  his  views,  explained  their  usual 
method  of  surprise  by  night,  etc.,  and  then  in- 
sisted on  his  giving  them  the  plan  he  would 
adopt  if  left  to  himself.  Being  thus  urged,  he, 
after  obtaining  full  information  of  the  locality, 
circumstances,  number,  etc.,  of  the  enemy,  pre- 
sented a plan,  which,  though  it  might  be  very 
imperfectly  comprehended  by  his  savage  com- 
panions, would  have  one  merit  at  least— that  of 
being  entirely  new  to  the  enemy.  To  his  sur- 
prise it  was  adopted,  and  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful. The  enemy,  thrown  into  utter  confu- 
sion by  the  new  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  were 
completely  routed.  Milfort,  however,  had  not 
the  faintest  idea  what  an  Indian  battle  was; 
and  when,  with  their  blood-curdling  war-whoop 
and  unearthly  yells  and  frantic  gestures  and 
gleaming  tomahawks,  they  leaped  among  their 
foes,  they  looked  more  like  painted  demons  than 
men.  He  confesses  that  he  was  startled  at  the 
strange  apparition,  and  adds,  with  a naivetd  that 
is  irresistible,  “ it  required  all  the  consciousness 
that  I was  a Frenchman,  And  that  I was  sustain- 
ing the  honor  of  France,  to  keep  me  from  show- 
ing any  alarm.  The  different  colors  with  which 
they  painted  their  bodies  rendered  them  more 
frightful  objects  than  the  painted  devils  that 
figure  in  the  ballet  of  an  opera.  ” 

Several  skirmishes  and  battles  took  place  be- 
fore the  campaign  finished,  in  which  he,  by  his 
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skill  and  cool  bravery,  won  the  highest  praise, 
and  fixed  himself  firmly  in  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  nation.  The  chiefs  were  lavish 
in  their  praises  and  demonstrations  of  grati- 
tude, which  filled  M‘Gillivray  with  unbounded 
delight,  and  he  called  bim  the  saviour  of  his 
country.  Not  long  after,  in  conversing  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  he  informed  him  that  he 
would  soon  have  another  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  courage  and  attachment  to  the  tribes ; 
for  the  Americans  and  Indians  had  made  an 
incursion  into  the  Creek  territory,  and  they 
were  about  fitting  out  a formidable  expedition 
against  them.  This  time  Milfort  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  himself  accepted  as  a volun- 
teer. 

The  campaign  that  followed  was  an  import- 
ant one,  and  furnished  him  many  opportunities 
to  distinguish  himself.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  Indians  were  about  to  close  with  their  ene- 
mies, he  saw  that  the  position  which  a portion 
of  the  warriors  had  taken  would,  if  maintained, 
end  in  certain  defeat.  He  passed  fearlessly 
through  the  hostile  fire,  and  placing  himself  at 
tbeir  head  swept  round  through  the  forest,  and 
falling  unexpectedly  on  the  enemy  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter.  The  reckless  exposure 
of  his  life  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle, 
and  the  glorious  victory  which  he  had  thus  been 
able  to  secure,  completed  the  ascendency  which 
the  former  campaign  had  gone  so  far  toward 
giving  him  over  the  tribe. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition  the  war- 
chiefs,  relieved  entirely  from  their  suspicions, 
made  a glowing  report  of  his  services  to  the 
council  of  old  men,  and  spoke  in  such  extrava- 
gant terms  of  his  personal  bravery  that  he  was 
unanimously  elected  Little  War-Chief.  M‘Gill- 
ivray  was  in  ecstasy,  and  publicly  declared  him- 
self his  protector  and  friend.  * 

Milfort  had  now  been  two  years  a resident 
of  the  nation,  and  to  fix  him  still  more  firmly 
among  them  M‘Gillivray  gave  him  his  only  sister 
for  a wife.  Having  thus  obtained  a distinguish- 
ed rank  he  was  determined  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  it.  An  opportunity,  however,  did  not 
occur  till  next  year,  when  an  important  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  by  the  young  warriors.  In- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  war-chief  he  accom- 
panied it  as  a leader.  Sweeping  rapidly  for- 
ward on  their  war-path  they  at  length  came  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy.  Here  they 
halted,  and  a council  of  war  was  called  to  de- 
cide on  the  plan  of  attack.  Milfort,  by  right, 
formed  one  of  it,  but  took  no  part  in  the  delib- 
erations till  each  had  expressed  his  opinion. 
He  was  then  called  on  for  his.  He  had  adopt- 
ed a plan  of  his  own,  entirely  different  from 
any  that  had  been  proposed.  It  was  a novel 
one  to  the  chiefs,  and  one  they  could  not  fully 
comprehend;  yet  so  entirely  had  Milfort  won 
their  confidence  that  they  unhesitatingly  fell  in 
with  it,  but  told  him  that  he  must  take  chief 
command  in  carrying  it  out.  He  did  so.  He 
had  seen  enough  of  their  fighting  to  know  ex- 
actly what  they  could  do,  and  had  also  become 


well  acquainted  with  the  tactics  of  the  enemy. 
The  result  was,  he  so  completely  overthrew  and 
routed  the  enemy  that  a single  battle  ended 
the  war,  and  they  returned  in  triumph  to  their 
homes. 

Peace  being  restored,  Milfort  made  a tour 
through  the  nation  to  ascertain  more  thorough- 
ly its  exact  condition,  and  its  capabilities  with 
reference  to  future  action.  Clothed  with  the 
authority  of  the  chiefs  of  the  council  of  old  men, 
and  preceded  by  the  fame  of  his  exploits,  he 
was  every  where  received  with  demonstrations 
of  love  and  reverence. 

When  the  council  assembled  the  next  year 
they  determined  to  give  him  a new  evidence  of 
their  esteem  and  confidence.  After  discussing 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  nation  a chief 
arose  and  proposed,  as  wars  were  frequent  and 
troubles  of  various  kinds  surrounded  them,  that 
they  should  elect  a grand  chief  who  should  take 
supreme  control  of  their  affairs,  and  be  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  The  confidence 
reposed  in  M'Gillivray's  talents,  as  well  as  in 
his  integrity,  made  him  the  proper  person  to 
receive  this  high  position,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously offered  him.  But  he  being  in  feeble 
health,  besides  of  a mild  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, which  made  him  so  averse  to  battle  that 
he  never  accompanied  any  of  the  warlike  expe- 
ditions, declined  the  proffered  honor.  He  told 
the  chiefs,  while  thanking  them  for  this  proof 
of  their  attachment,  that  his  health  would  not 
enable  him  to  sustain  the  fatigues  inseparable 
to  war,  and  if  he  should  accept  the  place  of 
commander-in-chief  he  could  not  always  lead 
them  to  battle,  and  hence  on  the  most  import- 
ant occasion  they  might  find  themselves  with- 
out a leader.  At  the  same  time  he  spoke  of 
Milfort’s  services,  rehearsed  his  warlike  deeds, 
and  reminding  them  of  the  confidence  they  had 
already  reposed  in  him,  proposed  they  should 
make  him  their  Tastantgy , or  Grand  War-Chief. 
The  proposition  was  at  once  accepted,  and  Mil- 
fort, without  a dissenting  voice,  w'as  elected 
Grand  War-Chief  of  the  Creek  nation. 

He  was  absent  at  the  time  on  business  of  the 
tribe,  and  M‘Gillivray  dispatched  a swift  runner 
for  him,  with  the  request  to  hasten  back  and  re- 
ceive the  high  honor  that  had  been  awarded 
bim.  Milfort,  though  he  felt  deeply  this  touch- 
ing proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  in  him, 
resolved,  notwithstanding,  not  to  accept  the  po- 
sition. Returning  with  all  speed  he  sought  an 
interview  with  M4Gillivray,  and  after  thanking 
him  warmly  for  this  new  evidence  of  his  attach- 
ment, without  informing  him  of  his  determina- 
tion went  direct  to  the  council.  He  thanked 
them  also  for  the  honor  they  had  done  him,  but 
said  they  ought  to  choose  a chief  more  experi- 
enced in  their  customs  and  more  acquainted 
with  their  wants  than  he  was ; that  he  was  con- 
tent in  having  led  their  brave  chiefs  and  war- 
riors to  victory,  and  had  much  rather  obey  than 
command. 

The  council  deliberated  on  what  he  said,  but 
determined,  notwithstanding  his  objections,  to 
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confirm  his  election.  Milfort  saw  at  once  that 
to  persist  in  his  refusal  would  give  great  offense, 
and  so  he  made  another  proposition.  He  re- 
minded them  of  the  abilities  of  M'Gillivray,  the 
great  service  he  had  rendered  the  nation  before 
he  came  among  them,  and  of  his  own  friend- 
ship for  him,  which  made  him  unwilling  to  ex- 
ercise authority  over  him , and  then  proposed 
that  they  should  make  M‘Gillivray  head  chief 
of  the  nation  in  all  its  political  matters,  while 
he,  under  him,  would  be  head  war-chief.  This 
compromise,  by  a division  of  the  honor,  satis- 
fied all  parties,  and  so  the  delicate  affair  was 
settled. 

The  ceremony  of  induction  into  office  fol- 
lowed ; and,  though  imposing  in  some  parts  of 
it,  in  others  quite  astounded  the  Frenchman. 
The  council  assembled  in  state,  when  a part  of 
the  chiefs  slowly  approached,  and  one  of  their 
number,  a venerable  man,  advanced  and  led 
him  to  a litter  covered  with  the  richest  bear- 
skins, and  surrounded  with  a garland  of  ivy 
leaves.  Four  powerful  chiefs  then  stepped  for- 
ward, and  lifting  it  on  their  shoulders  com- 
menced a slow  and  stately  march  around  the 
grand  centre  cabin.  A crowd  of  young  war- 
riors, each  holding  in  his  hand  a staff  adorned 
with  eagle  plumes,  preceded  them,  dancing  and 
gesticulating  and  rending  the  air  with  their  wild 
hurrahs.  The  whole  was  led  by  a master  of  cer- 
emonies, who  carried  a cocoa-nut  shell  on  the  end 
of  a stick  containing  some  hard  berries,  by  shak- 
ing which  he  kept  time.  Before,  behind,  on  ev- 
en#do,  marched  the  old  chiefs,  each  carrying 
his  baton  tipped  with  eagle  plumes,  painted  in 
different  colors.  Then  came  six  priests,  or 
medicine  men,  with  undressed  deer -skins  on 
their  shoulders  for  capes,  and  in  their  hands  the 
plant  from  which  the  war  medicine  was  to  be 
made.  As  the  cortdge  approached  the  grand 
cabin  it  was  met  by  another  priest,  accompanied 
by  two  young  warriors  carrying  calabashes  filled 
with  water,  in  which  the  juice  of  the  plant  for 
the  war  medicine  was  to  be  mixed.  When 
about  twenty  paces  off  the  priest  stopped,  and 
dipping  his  hand  in  the  water  sprinkled  it 
around,  and  chanted  a hymn  or  invocation  to 
the  God  of  War.  As  the  chant  ceased  all  the 
chiefs  advanced,  six  in  a line,  to  meet  him,  and 
dipping  their  hands  in  the  same  calabash  made 
the  same  gesture  as  they  sprinkled  the  water. 
Then  the  six  priests  came  forward  and  com- 
pounded the  mixture.  This  ceremony  being 
performed  they  entered  the  grand  cabin,  and  the 
six  priests  took  their  stations  behind  the  litter  on 
which  Milfort  sat  in  state.  Then  the  old  man 
stepped  to  his  side,  and  with  great  ceremony 
helped  him  to  descend,  and  placed  him  upon  a 
buffalo  robe  prepared  for  his  reception. 

Thus  far  the  ceremonies  had  been  very  im- 
posing, but  now  the  dignity  of  the  occasion 
ceased ; for  the  whole  assembly  sat  down,  and 
for  twenty-four  hours  devoted  themselves  with 
ludicrous  gravity  to  the  drinking  of  the  medicine 
of  war,  as  they  called  the  tea  that  had  been  I 
brewed.  Milfort,  who  had  never  before  drank  { 


the  mixture,  soon  grew  sick,  and  began  to  throw 
up.  The  chiefs,  accustomed  to  it,  resisted  its. 
nauseating  effects  much  longer;  but  at  length 
they  also  succumbed,  and  a scene  of  vomiting 
ensued  that  Milfort,  sick  as  he  was,  contem- 
I plated  with  the  most  unbounded  astonishment. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  finale  to  an  inangum- 
I tion.  It  lasted  all  night,  till  the  next  morning 
; at  snnrise,  when  the  whole  stripped  stark  naked 
and  repaired  to  a round  cabin  where  the  priests 
were  awaiting  them  with  kettles  full  of  the  boil- 
ing tea.  Into  these  they  threw  red-hot  stones, 
uttering  the  while  a low  melancholy  chant.  In 
a few  minutes  the  cabin  was  full  of  steam,  and 
the  inmates  of  course  in  a raging  perspiration, 
that  trickled  in  streams  down  their  bodies.  Mil- 
fort,  though  tough  for. a white  man,  could  with 
difficulty  sustain  the  heat ; but  he  knew  it  would 
be  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  a grand  war-chief 
to  be  the  first  to  succumb,  and  bore  it  like  a mar- 
tyr. This  continued  for  half  an  hour,  when  a 
part  of  the  chiefs  left  the  cabin.  The  priests 
then  surrounded  Milfort,  and  together  threw 
themselves  into  a cold  stream  that  ran  past  the 
door.  With  his  blood  at  boiling  heat  Milfort 
looked  aghast  at  this  cold  plunge ; but  there  was 
no  time  for  delay  or  remonstrance,  and  in  he 
went.  That  it  did  not  kill  him  he  attributed 
entirely  to  the  immense  quantity  of  hot  tea  or 
war  medicine  he  had  drank.  Emerging  from 
the  water  they  rested  a little,  and  then  returned 
to  the  grand  cabin,  where  a magnificent  banquet 
had  been  prepared.  After  this  there  was  a grand 
dance,  which  lasted  three  days.  At  the  close 
Milfort  was  conducted  out  of  the  cabin  in  the 
same  state  in  which  he  had  entered  it,  and  at- 
tended to  his  own.  The  oldest  war-chief  then 
proclaimed  that  the  ceremony  was  completed, 
and  he  was  now  the  first  sentinel  of  the  nation. 

Milfort  was  now  really  at  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion— its  great  war-chief,  who  was  to  lead  all  its 
hostile  expeditions.  But  he  found  his  position 
at  the  very  outset  a very  embarrassing  one,  for 
the  Creeks  were  in  alliance  with  the  English, 
and  at  war  with  the  Americans ; yet  with  the 
latter  he  knew  the  French  armies  were  now  co- 
operating. He  felt  no  hesitation  in  fighting  the 
Americans,  but  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to 
fight  his  own  countrymen.  He  therefore  en- 
deavored to  induce  the  Indians  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality,  giving  many  and  plausible  rea- 
sons for  such  a course.  They  were  inclined  to 
take  his  advice,  but  said  they  had  formed  a treaty 
with  the  English,  and  felt  it  would  not  do  to 
break  openly  with  them.  It  was  finally  arranged 
that  a few  warriors  should  join  the  English  army 
as  representatives  of  the  nation,  hut  not  a suffi- 
cient number  to  require  him,  as  grand  war-chief, 
to  accompany  them. 

On  wbat  an  apparently  slight  event  turned  the 
whole  question  whether  the  Creeks,  the  most 
powerful  and  warlike  of  all  the  Southern  tribes, 
should  make  common  cause  with  the  others 
against  us ! Their  conduct  in  this  matter  has 
been  Attributed  to  the  sagacity  and  forethought 
of  M Kjrillivray,  the  Indian  Talleyrand,  as  they 
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styled  him ; bat  now  it  leaks  oat  that  it  was 
solely  because  a Frenchman  had  been  elected 
their  grand  war-chief,  and  would  not  fight  his 
own  countrymen.  Neither  political  nor  military 
reasons  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  compara- 
tively indifferent  attitude  of  the  Creeks  during 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  but  regard  for  the  na- 
tional feelings  of  their  new  war-chief.  But  for 
this  the  war  on  our  Southern  frontier  would  have 
assumed  a vastly  more  formidable  character,  and 
we  should  have  witnessed  achievements  such  as 
made  the  names  of  Pontiac  and  Tecumseh  so 
long  the  terror  of  the  white  settlers. 

Though  Milfort  had  compromised  matters  so 
that  the  Creeks  should  occupy  almost  a neutral 
attitude  during  the  war,  he  was  afraid  that 
events  might  occur  which- would  draw  the  whole 
nation  into  it  as  allies  of  the  English ; and  he 
determined  to  withdraw  himself  and  the  principal 
warriors  entirely  from  the  scene  of  combat.  He 
had  seen  inscribed  on  shells,  which  they  carefully 
preserved,  various  figures,  which  he  found  on 
inquiry  to  constitute  the  historical  records  of 
the  nation.  On  asking  for  an  interpretation  of 
their  meaning,  he  ascertained  that  the  Creeks 
traced  their  origin  to  Mexico,  from  which  they 
emigrated  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Montezuma 
to  the  Red  River,  beyond  the  Mississippi.  They 
described  with  great  enthusiasm  their  homes  on 
the  banks  of  this  stream,  and  he  proposed  to 
make  a visit  to  them.  This  interest  in  their 
past  history  pleased  the  Creeks,  and  they  at 
once  fell  in  with  his  project.  So  assembling 
two  hundred  young  warriors,  the  elite  of  their 
fighting  force,  he  struck  off  into  the  Western 
wilderness. 

Reaching  the  Mississippi  he  left  his  war- 
riors in  camp,  and  descended  to  New  Orleans. 
He  had  carefully  noticed  the  capacity  of  the 
country  through  which  he  passed,  and  when  he 
saw  what  a magnificent  river  flowed  through 
it,  furnishing  a channel  to  internal  commerce, 
he  was  amazed  that  France  4iad  ever  ceded 
Louisiana  to  Spain.  He  staid  some  time  at 
New  Orleans,  obtaining  statistics  respecting  the 
amount  of  commerce  that  entered  the  river — the 
extent  of  navigation,  and  the  character  and 
magnitude  of  the  territory  its  waters  drained. 
Then  and  there  was  born  the  project  of  getting 
that  vast  country  once  more  into  the  hands  of 
France — a project  he  never  abandoned,  but  pur- 
sued steadily  till  it  was  accomplished.  After 
thoroughly  informing  himself  on  all  points  con- 
nected with  the  thriving  colony,  he  prepared  to 
depart,  making  this  note  as  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations : 4 ‘ If  France  permits  the  Americans 
to  get  possession  of  this  beautiful  river , in  ffty 
years  they  will  dictate  laws  to  Europe.”  Thus, 
many  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  this  Creek  war-chief,  with  the 
sagacity  of  a statesman,  foresaw  the  important 
part  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  to 
play  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  returned 
to  his  wild  warriors  absorbed  in  vast  schemes  for 
the  future  aggrandizement  of  France. 

The  march  to  the  Red  River  was  resumed ; 


but  he  determined  on  his  return  to  explore  this 
wonderful  valley,  and  ascertain  from  personal 
inspection  its  capacities,  and  then,  when  the 
present  war  was  over,  revisit  France,  and  lay 
before  the  Government  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations, and  the  scheme  that  had  already 
assumed  a definite  shape  in  his  own  mind. 

He  reached  the  ancient  home  of  the  Creeks  late 
in  autumn ; and  os  the  weather  was  getting  cold, 
and  there  were  bo  many  broad  rivers  to  swim  in 
the  route  they  must  traverse,  he  proposed  that 
they  should  stay  there  till  spring.  The  true  mo- 
tive, however,  which  governed  him,  was  the  wish 
to  keep  away  while  the  English  were  at  war  with 
the  French.  They  spent  the  winter  in  trapping 
and  hunting,  and  at  the  end  of  March  broke  up 
their  wigwams  and  started  on  their  return.  In- 
stead, however,  of  taking  the  route  by  which  he 
had  come,  Milfort  chose  a different  one,  carry- 
ing him  farther  north,  so  that  he  might  see  more 
of  the  country.  Having  struck  the  Mississippi, 
he  ascended  its  banks  to  the  Ohio,  then  followed 
this  latter  stream  till  he  approached  the  Ameri- 
can settlements  from  the  east;  and  penetrated 
even  to  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  farther  he 
explored  the  more  he  was  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  great  scheme  of  getting  Louisiana 
ceded  back  to  France,  so  that  she  could  control 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  His  warriors 
spent  the  time  in  hunting  and  trapping  while 
he  matured  a plan  which,  if  successful,  would 
aggrandize  France,  and  make  her  mistress  of 
half  the  western  continent. 

He  was  absent  on  this  extraordinary  ex£di- 
tion  eighteen  months,  and  returned  with  a vast 
retinue  of  horses  loaded  with  furs  and  skins. 

He  had  not  lost  a man  nor  met  with  a serious 
accident  during  the  whole  time.  The  Creeks, 
who  had  wondered  what  had  become  of  their 
new  war-chief,  received  him  with  unbounded 
delight,  and  crowding  around  him,  escorted  him 
— two  thousand  in  number — in  triumph  to  his 
home,  which  he  had  named  “ Petite  Paris  .” 

He  had  a long  and  interesting  interview  with 
M*Gillivray,  and  unfolded  to  him  the  grand 
project  which  he  determined,  on  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity,  to  present  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. With  France  master  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  the  Creek  nation  in  close  al- 
liance with  it,  M‘Gillivray  saw  that  his  people 
would  be  secure  against  the  incursions  of  the 
colonists,  and  soon  rise  to  that  position  of  power 
which  he  ardently  wished  to  see  them  occupy. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  done  till  the  con- 
tinental war  should  close. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Georgians  having  made 
encroachments  upon  the  Creeks,  the  latter  clam- 
ored loudly  for  vengeance  ; and  Milfort  assem- 
bled his  warriors  to  make  an  incursion  against 
the  settlers.  But  when  he  reached  the  frontiers 
he  abandoned  his  design,  and  filled  with  his 
great  scheme,  determined  to  visit  the  two  hostile 
armies  and  see  what  the  prospects  were  of  a 
termination  of  the  war.  He  first  visited  the 
British  camp  at  Charleston,  then  passed  on  to 
the  French  head -quarters  at  York  town,  where 
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the  allied  army  had  remained  since  the  capitula- 
tion of  Cornwallis.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  and  being  convinced  that  the  war 
would  soon  be  over,  returned  to  his  warriors, 
and  abandoning  the  expedition  into  Georgia  led 
them  back  to  their  homes. 

Not  long  after  ho  conducted  two  successful 
expeditions  against  General  Bowles,  who  figured 
so  prominently  for  a while  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Seminoles. 

In  1789  M'Gillivray  went  to  Mobile  to  make 
a treaty  with  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Louisiana 
and  M.  Mirian  the  Intendant.  Being  appointed 
commissioner-general  for  the  King  of  Spain,  he 
wished  Milfort  to  accept  the  office  of  sub-com- 
missioner - general ; but  the  latter  declined  ; 
though  afterward,  when  Carondelet  was  made 
Governor-general  of  Louisiana,  he  did  accept  the 
position. 

In  the  mean  time  an  event  occurred  which 
made  him  again  summon  his  warriors  to  the 
field  of  battle.  Two  old  Creek  chiefs  being  on 
a visit  to  Georgia,  the  whites  got  them  drunk, 
and  while  in  this  state  formed  a treaty  with 
them  by  which  a large  tract  of  land  was  ceded 
to  Georgia.  When  the  chiefs  became  sober  they 
refused  to  own  the  treaty,  which  so  enraged  the 
Georgians  that  they  seized  them  and  threatened 
to  kill  them.  This  infamous  treaty  was  the 
cause  of  much  trouble  afterward,  not  only  be- 
tween the  Creeks  and  Georgia,  but  also  between 
the  former  and  the  General  Government. 

Milfort,  indignant  at  the  foul  outrage,  did  not 
wait  to  make  complaints  to  Washington,  but 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a large  band  of 
warriors  fell  on  the  settlements  with  resistless 
fury.  The  whites  flew  to  arms,  but  were  beaten 
in  almost  every  encounter ; and  for  a while  ter- 
ror reigned  upon  the  frontier.  The  daring  and 
success  of  the  Indians  astonished  the  Americans, 
and  they  attributed  the  skill  and  energy  with 
which  the  avenging  blow  was  delivered  and 
followed  up  to  the  great  ability  of  M‘Gillivray. 
One  of  the  papers  of  the  day,  speaking  of  the 
war,  said  of  M‘Gillivray  : “ With  what  address 
has  he  conducted  this  unhappy  war  against  us ! 
If  it  were  possible  to  gain  his  friendship,  and 
get  him  in  our  interests,  it  would  be  most  de- 
sirable, for  the  other  Indians  would  not  then 
dare  to  make  war.  Let  us  then  strive  to  make 
peace  with  him.”  M4Giilivray  became  at  once 
a very  distinguished  man ; his  name  was  a ter- 
ror throughout  the  border  settlements  South; 
was  often  repeated  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
Washington’s  cabinet,  and  became  a familiar 
word  in  the  saloons  of  Europe ; and  yet  during 
the  whole  war  he  was  never  once  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

History  often  makes  heroes  out  of  very  sin- 
gular material ; but  it  rarely,  as  in  this  case, 
manufactures  one  entirely  out  of  the  imagina- 
tion. While  the  country  rung  with  #ie  daring 
plots  of  M‘Gillivray,he  was  quietly  sitting  in  his 
own  cabin  on  the  Coosa,  attending  to  his  planta- 
tion. An  unknown  French  soldier  was  winning 
for  him  a reputation  which  to  this  day  it  is  sup- 


posed he  won  for  himself.  The  result  was  that 
Washington  sent  commissioners  to  him,  and 
eventually  gave  him  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in  the  American  service.  It  is  nevertheless 
true,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  M‘Gillivray 
never  once  led  the  Creeks  to  battle ! Let  the 
future  historian  of  Georgia  make  a note  of  this, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  solve  some  things  that 
occurred  in  the  Creek  nation,  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution,  which  otherwise  would  remain  a 
mystery. 

Milfort  now  saw  clearly  that  the  Creeks  would 
have  to  abandon  their  lands  unless  something 
was  speedily  done.  In  the  end  he  designed  to 
have  their  safety  secured  by  an  alliance  with 
France;  but  he  knew  that  years  must  elapse 
before  this  could  be  brought  about,  if  accom- 
plished at  all,  and  he  resolved  to  form  a grand 
league  with  all  the  Southern  Indians,  and  make 
common  w ar  against  the  Americans.  The  border- 
ers, he  saw,  must  be  driven  back  at  once,  or  their 
rapid  encroachments  would  inevitably  force  the 
Indians  to  retire.  In  carrying  out  his  plan  he  vis- 
ited tribe  after  tribe,  as  Tec umseh  did  afterward ; 
and  though  he  did  not  arouse  them  by  his  elo- 
quence, he  showed  so  clearly  that  unless  a com- 
mon alliance  was  made  they  would  all  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  lands  and  abandon  their 
homes,  that  he  met  with  but  little  strong  opposi- 
tion ; and  before  the  year  was  out  had  formed 
one  of  the  most  formidable  Indian  leagues  that 
was  ever  made  on  this  continent.  Rumors  of  this* 
at  length  reached  the  seat  of  government  at  New 
York,  and  caused  much  anxiety  to  Washington. 
The  powerful  Southern  tribes,  joined  together 
and  led  by  such  a bold  and  skillful  leader  as 
the  one  who  had  recently  spread  terror  through 
Georgia,  would  wage  a war  that  would  cost 
much  blood  and  treasure  to  bring  to  a success- 
ful termination. 

M^Gillivray  being  nominally  the  chief  of  the 
nation,  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this 
great  and  dangerous  movement.  In  the  mean 
time  the  two  officers  which  had  been  sent  as 
commissioners*  to  treat  with  him  reached  the 
hostile  tribe.  Luckily  for  them  Milfort,  when 
they  arrived,  was  absent  at  Pensacola,  occupied 
in  distributing  the  annual  presents  of  the  Span- 
iards to  the  Indians.  M‘Gillivray  immediately 
sent  for  him;  but  the  commissioners  had  evi- 
dently seen  and  heard  enough  in  their  inter- 
views with  the  chiefs  to  convince  them  that  Mil- 
fort would  oppose  all  their  propositions ; and 
hence  they  pressed  M*Gillivray  with  all  their 
power  to  depart  with  them  immediately  for  New 
York,  where  he  could  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  with  Washington.  The  more  he  showed 
a disinclination  to  commit  himself  in  any  way 
until  Milfort’s  return,  the  more  anxious  they 
were  to  hasten  his  departure.  They  had  found 
a different  state  of  things  from  what  they  had 
anticipated.  M(Gillivray,  instead  of  being  the 
great  and  warlike  chief  he  had  been  represented 
to  be,  was  a man  in  feeble  health  and  of  a peace- 
ful disposition,  and  evidently  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  this  Milfort,  of  whom  they  appar- 
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ently  had  never  heard  before.  The  strong  and 
resolute  spirit  which  controlled  the  Creek  na- 
tion, and  gave  such  prestige  to  its  arms,  was 
not,  after  all,  the  head  political  chief ; and  more 
than  half  of  the  difficulties  they  expected  to  en- 
counter would  be  surmounted  at  once  if  they 
could  get  the  latter  where  he  could  no  longer 
feel  its  influence.  By  what  inducements  and 
promises  they  succeeded  we  are  not  informed, 
but  they  did  prevail  on  M'Gillivray  to  depart 
suddenly  with  them  before  Milfort  had  time  to 
return. 

Milfort,  the  moment  he  received  M'Gillivray’s 
message,  set  out  to  meet  him.  He  had  seen 
enough  of  M'Gillivray's  yielding  disposition  to 
make  him  fear  the  worst  if  he  were  left  alone  to 
deal  with  the  commissioners.  He  knew  that 
their  object  in  coming  was  to  obtain  possession 
of  Creek  lands,  which  would  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  final  absorption  of  their  whole  ter- 
ritory ; and  he  determined  they  should  go  back 
with  that  object  unaccomplished.  But,  to  his 
great  disappointment  and  indignation,  he  found 
when  he  reached  home  that  M‘Gillivray  and 
the  commissioners  had  been  gone  three  days. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  overtake  him  even  if 
it  were  wise  to  do  so,  and  he  moodily  resigned 
himself  to  fate,  feeling  that  nothing  but  evil 
could  result  from  this  ill-starred  visit  to  the 
head  of  the  American  Government.  At  one 
time  he  resolved  to  assemble  four  thousand  war- 
riors and  march  to  the  frontier  to  await  his  re- 
turn, but  he  finally  abandoned  the  design,  and 
remained  in  his  cabin. 

In  the  mean  time  M'Gillivray  proceeded  with 
the  commissioners  to  New  York,  and  became  the 
guest  of  Washington.  One  day  he  made  a visit 
to  Wall  Street,  and  crowds  of  curious  gazers 
gathered  on  the  sidewalk  as  he  passed.  The 
tall  and  slender  white  chieftain  (for  he  could 
hardly  be  called  an  Indian)  bore  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  renowned  and  terrible  warrior 
they  had  pictured  to  themselves.  On  another 
occasion  he  visited  the  Hall  of  Congress,  and 
was  received  with  distinguished  honor.  Over- 
whelmed with  attentions,  flattered  and  caressed 
by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  nation,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  this  savage  chieftain,  with 
the  blood  and  instincts  of  a white  man  in  him, 
should  have  yielded  to  the  seductive  influences 
that  surrounded  him.  Alone  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  associations,  he  gradually  lost 
that  feeling  of  independence  which  characterized 
him  in  his  forest  home,  and  became  a mere  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  those  who  coveted  the 
rich  lands  of  his  tribe.  His  pride  was  also  flat- 
tered by  the  promise  of  a commission  of  Briga- 
dier-General in  the  American  army — a rank  that 
a white  man  would  have  gone  far  to  have  ob- 
tained. Washington  was  probably  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  deception  and  wrong  that 
had  been  practiced  on  the  Creeks,  as  he  had 
heard  only  the  white  man's  story,  and  intent  on 
preventing  an  expensive  and  desolating  war  on 
the  southern  frontier,  and  at  the  same  time 
wishing  to  satisfy  the  Georgia  delegates,  made  a 


treaty  with  him,  by  which  the  very  lands  which 
the  State  had  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the 
drunken  chiefs  were  ceded  to  the  whites.  As 
compensation  in  part  he  received  the  rank,  uni- 
form, and  pay  of  Brigadier-General. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  his  newly  acquired 
honors,  the  thought  of  Milfort,  who  had  ac- 
quired complete  ascendency  over  him  in  all  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  would  trouble  him,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  the  meeting  with  him  with  no 
little  anxiety.  To  blunt  the  edge  of  his  opposi- 
tion, and  if  possible  secure  his  approval  of  the 
treaty,  he  solicited,  and  actually  obtained,  the 
same  military  rank  for  him  with  which  he  him- 
self had  been  honored.  With  the  commission 
for  him  in  his  pocket  he  set  out  on  his  return 
home.  On  his  arrival  he  sought  an  interview 
with  Milfort,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done, 
and  at  the  same  time  presented  him  his  com- 
mission as  Brigadier-General,  together  with  a 
kind  message  from  Washington.  Milfort’s  worst 
fears  had  been  realized.  But  reproaches  and 
remonstrances  would  now  avail  nothing— the 
deed  was  done,  and  the  first  downward  step  of 
the  nation  irrevocably  taken.  He  did  not  com- 
plain, but  when  he  told  M‘Gillivray  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  commission  of  Brigadier- 
General,  and  bade  him  return  it  to  Washington, 
the  humbled  chieftain  felt  how  utterly  his  course 
was  condemned,  and  that  he  alone  must  bear 
the  responsibility  of  it. 

A council  of  the  chiefs  was  called  and  the 
treaty  laid  before  them.  They  were  amazed  at 
its  conditions,  and  M‘Gil)ivray  saw,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  grave,  stern  countenances  that  surrounded 
him,  that  he  had  fallen  forever  in  the  confidence 
of  his  people.  No  proposition,  however,  was 
made  to  ratify  the  treaty ; it  was  plain  that  a 
smothered  fire  was  in  their  breasts  that  would 
require  but  little  provocation  to  make  a consum- 
ing flame. 

This  not  long  after  was  furnished.  An  officer 
arrived  from  the  seat  of  Government  with  the 
money  due  M‘Gillivray  as  general,  and  a thou- 
sand dollars  for  Milfort.  In  passing  through 
the  village  of  Okfoski,  one  of  the  bags  contain- 
ing the  money  fell  from  the  saddle  of  the  mes- 
senger and  burst  open.  The  Indians  who  had 
crowded  around  immediately  asked  who  it  was 
for.  The  officer  replied  for  M'Gillivray,*  their 
chief.  The  news  spread  like  wild-fire.  Soured 
by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  indignant 
that  the  head  of  the  nation  should  sport  the 
epaulets  of  a general  in  the  white  man's  service, 
the  discovery  of  this  money  removed  the  last 
barrier  to  the  open  expression  of  their  rage  and 
suspicions.  It  was  to  them  proof  positive  of  their 
chieftain's  treachery,  and  they  assembled  and 
tumultuously  demanded  his  death.  They  would 
unquestionably  have  killed  him  on  the  spot  but 
for  the  interference  of  Milfort,  who  promised  to 
investigaft  the  matter,  and  see  every  thing  made 
right.  In  an  interview  with  M‘Gillivray  he  told 
him  he  must  immediately  send  back  his  com- 
mission to  Washington  as  he  had  done,  and  ac- 
cept no  stipend  from  the  American  Government. 
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He  did  so,  but  this  concession  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  Indians  came  too  late.  They  would  not 
be  appeased,  and  a second  grand  council  was 
called  to  deliberate  on  the  matter.  After  a long 
and  stormy  debate  it  was  decided  that  M*Gilli- 
vray  should  die.  The  man  whom  they  had  so 
reverenced,  in  whose  hands  they  had  placed 
with  entire  confidence  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, had  now  fallen  so  low  that  nothing  bat  his 
blood  could  appease  them. 

Milfort,  as  much  as  he  disapproved  of  M*Gill- 
ivray's  course,  stood  firmly  by  him  in  this  ter- 
rible crisis , but  he  saw  clearly  that  he  could 
not,  with  all  his  influence,  stem  the  tide  of  op- 
position ; and  so,  to  avert  from  his  friend  the 
doom  that  awaited  him,  he  secretly  hurried  him 
off  to  Mobile.  After  remaining  here  some  time 
M‘GiIlivray  went  to  Pensacola,  where  he  died, 
without  seeing  the  treaty  he  had  made  with 
Washington  ratified  by  his  chiefs.  Thus  per- 
ished one  whom  writers  have  been  pleased  to 
call  the  Talleyrand  of  Alabama.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  labored 
under  a delusion  as  to  his  character  while  he 
lived,  and  history  has  prolonged  it  since  his 
death.  Milfort,  the  Frenchman,  not  M'Gilli- 
vray,  the  mixed  breed,  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  Creek  nation. 

Washington,  when  he  gave  M‘Gillivray  his 
commission  of  Brigadier-General,  presented  him 
with  a superb  pair  of  epaulets  which  he  had 
received  from  the  court  of  France  through  La- 
fayette. These  the  humbled  chieftain  gave  to 
Milfort,  who  after  found  use  for  them  in  a way 
he  little  dreamed  of  then. 

Washington,  finding  the  treaty  he  had  made 
with  M'Gillivray  not  ratified  by  the  nation,  sent 
another  commissioner,  Souanne,  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a satisfactory  adjustment.  The  agent 
remained  six  months  among  the  Creeks,  trying 
in  every  way  to  win  over  Milfort,  to  whom  the 
chiefs  now  looked  for  advice  and  counsel.  But 
the  promises  and  flatteries  that  had  proved  so 
potent  with  M‘Gillivray  were  lost  on  the  reso- 
lute Frenchman,  and  Souanne  departed  without 
having  accomplished  his  object.  Out  of  his  fail- 
ure grew  the  famous  Yazoo  and  Sciota  Land 
Company,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a gigan- 
tic swindle  on  the  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  Revolution 
rolled  on — the  head  of  Louis  XVI.  fell  on  the 
scaffold,  and  France  became  a republic  under 
the  control  of  the  Directory.  Soon  Bonaparte 
was  elected  First  Consul,  and  the  war  with 
Spain  commenced.  The  news  of  this  important 
event  at  length  reached  the  quiet  settlement  of 
Mobile.  Milfort  at  once  saw  that  the  time  for 
carrying  out  his 'long -meditated  project  had 
come.  Retaining  his  French  citizenship,  his 
first  step  was  to  send  in  his  resignation  as  com- 
missioner of  Spain  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana. 
The  reason  he  gave  was,  that  the  two  countries 
being  at  war  he  could  no  longer  act  as  agent  of 
the  latter.  The  Governor  accepted  it,  compli- 
menting him  at  the  same  time  on  the  fidelity 
and  ability  with  which  he  had  executed  his  trust. 


Having  thus  cut  himself  loose  from  the  Span- 
ish authority,  Milfort  resolved  to  visit  France 
and  lay  before  the  Government  his  grand  scheme 
for  reannexing  Louisiana.  First,  he  sat  down 
and  placed  his  views  and  the  statistics  which  he 
had  so  carefully  gathered  in  the  form  of  a me- 
morial. He  then  laid  his  plan  before  the  Creek 
chiefs,  saying,  that  when  he  had  accomplished 
his  object  he  would  return,  and,  with  France  as 
their  ally,  bid  defiance  to  the  Americans. 

Bidding  them  farewell,  with  much  wise  coun- 
sel as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue  till  his 
return,  he  repaired  to  Mobile  and  bought  a ship 
in  which  he  set  sail  for  Philadelphia.  On  his 
arrival  there  he  sought  an  interview  with  citi- 
zen Fauchet,  who  then  represented  the  French 
republic  at  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  laid  before  him  his  plan  in 
detail.  Fauchet  fell  in  with  it  at  once,  and  of- 
fered to  give  him  a free  passage  to  France. 
This,  however,  Milfort  declined,  and  finding  a 
vessel  bound  for  Bordeaux  about  to  sail,  paid 
his  passage  in  her,  and  embarked  for  his  native 
country.  Fauchet  had  given  him  a strong  let- 
ter of  recommendation  to  Cambacbres,  one  of 
the  consuls  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
which  he  presented  at  once  on  reaching  Paris. 
Cambacbres  received  him  cordially,  and  gave 
him  a letter  to  the  Secretary,  who,  though  he 
approved  of  his  plan,  told  him  nothing  could  be 
done  until  negotiations  for  peace  with  Spain 
should  commence.  The  Government  would  then 
make  the  cession  of  Louisiana  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty. 

About  six  months  after  Charles  Lacroix,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  presented  him  to  the 
Directory.  This  body  gave  him  a special  au- 
dience, and  listened  with  the  liveliest  interest  to 
the  details  of  his  project.  They  saw  at  once  a 
way  was  opened  for  France  to  recover  the  best 
part  of  the  possessions  she  had  lost  in  America. 
Milfort’s  report  of  his  explorations  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries — his  account  of  the 
growing  commerce  and  vast  capabilities  and  fu- 
ture wealth  of  the  great  valley  of  the  West, 
filled  them  with  wonder,  and  opened  in  prospect 
a new  empire  to  the  republic. 

Thus  was  born  and  eventually  carried  out  the 
project  of  obtaining  once  more  possession  of 
Louisiana.  It  has  doubtless  often  occurred  to 
the  reader  of  history  why  was  it  that  France, 
environed  with  perils  as  she  was  on  the  Conti- 
nent, turned  her  attention  to  America?  Here 
is  the  solution.  While  Europe  was  rocking 
above  the  earthquake  before  which  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  had  gone  down,  a solitary  Frenchman  in 
the  wilds  of  the  South  formed  and  matured  that 
plan  which  well-nigh  changed  the  current  of  our 
history.  That  Louisiana  would  ultimately  have 
been  ours  no  one  will  deny ; but  by  what  process 
the  result  would  have  been  reached  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conjecture. 

Having  thus  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  his 
most  sanguine  wishes,  Milfort  intimated  to  the 
Government  that  he  would  like  to  return  to  the 
Creek  nation.  The  Directory  replied  that  it 
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was  necessary  he  should  remain  in  France  until 
his  scheme  should  be  consummated.  But  he 
told  them  that  all  his  property  was  among  the 
Indians,  and  that  in  France  he  had  no  means  of 
support.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  they  made 
him  Brigadier-General. 

The  wandering  Frenchman  searching  for  ad- 
venture in  our  Southern  wilds  had  risen  by  his 
energy  to  be  head  war-chief  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  thence,  by  a strange  metamorphosis,  was 
translated  to  Brigadier  - General  in  the  grand 
army  of  France.  Holding  this  high  position,  he 
remained  year  after  year  waiting  the  progress 
of  events  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of 
his  scheme.  At  length  it  was  announced  that 
Louisiana  was  once  more  in  the  possession  of 
France.  A grand  expedition  was  immediately 
set  on  foot  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  convey  a 
French  colony  of  25,000  men  thither  under  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Victor.  Milfort  threw  him- 
self with  his  accustomed  energy'  into  it,  and  soon, 
to  his  great  joy,  he  saw  the  fleet  which  was  to 
bring  the  consummation  of  his  years  of  labor 
spreading  its  sails  for  the  Atlantic.  His  dream 
of  success,  however,  was  dashed  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  its  fulfillment.  The  fleet  w as  blockaded 
in  the  port  of  Ostend,  and  before  it  could  bo  re- 
leased Louisiana  was  sold  to  the  United  States 
for  $16,000,000.  This  was  in  1803. 

Here  ends  Milfort’s  own  account  of  his  life 
and  adventures.  The  remainder  is  briefly  told 
in  the  Biorjraphie  Univer stile.  He  returned  to 
his  native  district,  where  he  lived  in  tranquillity, 
a single  wife  taking  the  place  of  his  former  har- 
em among  the  Creeks.  Then  came  the  inva- 
sion of  France  in  18U.  The  Allies,  leaving  the 
strong  places  unassailed,  threw  themselves  upon 
the  centre.  The  only  way  of  opposing  them  was 
by  harassing  their  rear  and  cutting  their  lines 
of  communication.  A levy  of  “ corps-francs” 
was  raised,  and  Milfort  was  appointed  their  com- 
mander. But  he  harassed  the  peaceable  peas- 
antry more  than  he  did  the  enemy.  After  the 
close  of  this  short  and  unhappy  campaign  he 
quitted  Mezieres,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Vouzieres,  where  he  did  nothing  during  the  sec- 
ond invasion  beyond  defending  his  own  house, 
which  he  had  transformed  into  a kind  of  fortress. 
Abandoning  the  lower  floor,  he  masked  the 
staircase  by  a palisade  of  bushes,  and  concen- 
trated his  arms  upon  the  next  floor.  These, 
consisting  of  three  double-barreled  guns,  served 
by  Madame  Milfort  and  a servant,  were  to  cover 
the  doorway,  while  the  General  himself  defended 
the  palisade.  A company  of  Hulans  entered  the 
house  one  night,  and,  finding  the  lower  floor  de- 
serted, began  to  light  a fire  and  make  them- 
selves comfortable.  One  of  them  coming  near 
the  palisade  on  the  stairs,  received  a sabre  stroke 
from  Milfort,  and  ran  back  to  his  comrades,  who 
laughed  at  him.  Another  coming  up  met  the 
same  fate,  whereupon  the  whole  company  took 
to  flight,  rushing  pell-mell  from  the  court-yard. 
This  was  just  what  Milfort  had  beeu  waiting 
for.  The  three  muskets  sent  their  balls  among 
the  fugitives  in  the  narrow  passage.  But,  not- 


withstanding his  victory,  Milfort  thought  it  pru- 
dent next  day  to  seek  safety  within  the  walls  of 
Meziferes.  He  died  there  in  1817,  leaving  a 
young  son,  without  any  fortune.  His  widow, 
implicated  in  a charge  of  swindling,  was  sen- 
tenced to  several  years’  imprisonment. 

The  career  of  Milfort  reads  more  like  a tale 
of  romance  than  actual  history.  Unknown  as 
it  was  to  America,  it  had  an  important  bearing 
on  her  destiny.  But  for  him,  one  of  two  things 
would  have  occurred,  and  possibly  both — a war 
with  Spain,  or  the  occupation  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  by  the  English.  When  the  news 
of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  reached  the  United 
States  military  preparations  were  already  being 
made  for  its  conquest  by  us,  in  consequence  of 
the  violation  by  Spain  of  her  treaty  stipulations. 
A forcible  seizure  of  it  was  inevitable,  which 
would  have  precipitated  a war  with  Spain,  which 
in  turn  might  have  hastened  the  war  with  En- 
gland, that  took  place  nine  years  afterward. 
At  that  time  New  Orleans  could  not  have  made 
the  gallant  and  successful  defense  she  did  under 
Jackson. 

Again,  the  possession  of  Louisiana  by  France 
rendered  its  ultimate  conquest  by  England  al- 
most certain  if  the  former  had  endeavored  to 
hold  it.  Bonaparte  saw  this,  and  it  was  to  pre- 
vent so  great  a catastrophe  that  he  transferred 
it  so  readily  to  the  United  States.  With  En- 
gland in  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  war  of  1812  would  have  taken  a differ- 
ent course  and  had  a different  issue.  Stretch- 
ing her  arms  across  from  New  Orleans  to  Can- 
ada, she  would  have  given  the  Western  Indians 
tenfold  the  assistance  she  did.  Jackson’s  cam- 
paign against  the  Creeks  would  probably  have 
had  a different  termination,  and  Tecuraseh’s 
grand  confederation  have  been  backed  by  a force 
that  the  Western  frontiers  could  not  have  resisted. 

Mr.  Benton,  in  1830,  in  a speech  in  Congress 
referring  to  this  event,  and  the  result  if  the 
French  fleet  had  reached  Louisiana,  said : 

“Put  It  on  either  foot — Louisiana  remains  a French  or 
becomes  a British  possession.  In  the  first  contingency 
we  must  have  become  the  ally  or  the  enemy  of  France. 
The  system  of  Bonaparte  admitted  of  no  neutrals;  and 
our  alternatives  would  have  been  between  falling  into  the 
train  of  his  Continental  system,  or  maintaining  a war 
against  him  on  our  own  soil.  We  can  readily  decide  that 
the  latter  would  have  been  most  honorable;  but  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  would  have  been  most  fatal  to  our  prosperity, 
and  most  disastrous  to  our  republican  institutions.  In  the 
second  contingency,  and  almost  certain  one,  we  should 
have  had  England  established  on  our  western,  as  well  as 
on  our  northern  frontier;  and  I may  add  our  southern 
also ; for  Florida,  as  the  proper  ally  of  France,  would  have 
been  a fair  subject  of  British  conquest  in  the  war  with 
France  and  Spain,  and  a desirable  one,  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana,  and  as  easily  taken  as  wished  for,  the 
vessel  that  brought  home  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Tra- 
falgar being  sufficient  to  summon  and  reduce  the  places 
of  Mobile,  Pensacola,  St.  Marks,  and  St  Augustine.  This 
nation,  thus  established  upon  three  sides  of  our  territory, 
the  most  powerful  of  maritime  powers,  jealous  of  our  com- 
merce, panting  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  unscrupulous 
in  the  use  of  savage  allies,  and  nine  years  afterward  .to  be 
engaged  in  a war  with  us!  The  results  of  such  a position 
would  have  been,  the  loss  for  Agee  and  centuries  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  permanent  occupation 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  British  fleet,  the  consequent 
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control  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  ravage  of  our  frontiers 
by  savages  In  British  pay.  These  would  have  been  the 
permanent  consequences,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fate  of  the 
late  war,  commenced  with  our  enemy  encompassing  us 
on  three  sides  with  her  land-forces,  and  covering  the  ocean 
in  front  with  her  proud  navy,  victorious  over  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  Prance  and  Spain,  and  swelled  with  the 
•hips  of  all  nations.  From  these  calamitous  results  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  delivered  us." 

Such  mighty  and  fearful  results  did  a French 
adventurer  among  a tribe  of  Southern  Indians 
come  within  a hair’s-breadth  of  secnring.  The 
accidental  blockade  of  the  French  fleet  in  a 


Dutch  port,  and  afterward  the  bold  act  of  Jef- 
ferson, which  he  himself  believed  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, alone  prevented  this.  What  proph- 
et could  have  seen  any  connection  between  that 
solitary,  half-starved  wanderer  in  the  wilds  of 
Alabama  and  such  historical  changes?  Un- 
known as  he  is,  Milfort  played  an  important 
r61e  in  our  history,  and  came  very  near  playing 
a still  more  important  one.  It  is  only  the  sur- 
face of  the  broad  stream  of  human  events  that 
we  commonly  see ; the  deep  under-currents  are 
seldom  known. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

EXIT. 

IT  rained  all  through  the  night;  and  when 
the  morning  came  it  was  raining  still. 
Contrary  to  his  ordinary  habit,  Midwinter 
was  waiting  in  the  breakfast-room  when  Allan 
entered  it.  He  looked  worn  and  weary,  but  his 
smile  was  gentler,  and  his  manner  more  com- 
posed than  usual.  To  Allan's  surprise  he  ap- 
proached the  subject  of  the  previous  night's  con- 
versation of  his  own  accord  as  soon  as  the  serv- 
ant was  out  of  the  room. 

44 1 am  afraid  you  thought  me  very  impatient 
and  very  abrupt  with  you  last  night,"  he  said. 
“ I will  try  to  make  amends  for  it  this  morning. 
I will  hear  every  thing  you  wish  to  say  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt." 

44 1 hardly  like  to  worry  you,"  said  Allan. 
44  You  look  as  if  yon  had  had  a bad  night's 
rest.” 

44 1 have  not  slept  well  for  some  time  past," 
replied  Midwinter,  quietly.  “Something  has 
been  wrong  with  me.  But  I believe  I have 
found  out  the  way  to  put  myself  right  again 
without  troubling  the  doctors.  Later  in  the 
morning  I shall  have  something  to  say  to  you 
about  this.  Let  us  get  back  first  to  what  you 
were  talking  of  last  night.  You  were  speaking 
of  some  difficulty — ” He  hesitated,  and  finished 
the  sentence  in  a tone  so  low  that  Allan  failed 
to  hear  him.  44 Perhaps  it  would  be  better," 
he  went  on,  “ if,  instead  of  speaking  to  me,  you 
spoke  to  Mr.  Brock  ?" 

44 1 would  rather  speak  to  you,”  said  Allan. 
“But  tell  me  first,  was  I right  or  wrong  last 
night  in  thinking  yon  disapproved  of  my  falling 
in  love  with  Miss  Gwilt?” 

Midwinter's  lean  nervous  fingere  began  to 
crumble  the  bread  in  his  plate.  His  eyes  looked 
away  from  Allan  for  the  first  time. 

“ If  you  have  any  objection,”  persisted  Allan, 
“I  should  like  to  hear  it.” 

Midwinter  suddenly  looked  np  again,  his 


cheeks  turning  ashy  pale,  and  his  glittering 
black  eyes  fixed  full  on  Allan's  face. 

44  You  love  her,”  he  said.  “Does  she  love 
yottf" 

44  You  won't  think  me  vain?”  returned  Allan. 
“ I told  you  yesterday  I had  had  private  oppor- 
tunities with  her — " 

Midwinter's  eyes  dropped  again  to  the  crumbs 
on  his  plate.  44 1 understand,”  he  interposed, 
quickly.  44  You  were  wrong  last  night.  I had 
no  objections  to  make." 

“Don’t  you  congratulate  me?"  asked  Adlan, 
a little  uneasily.  44  Such  a beautiful  woman ! 
such  a clever  woman !” 

Midwinter  held  out  his  hand.  “I  owe  you 
more  than  mere  congratulations,”  he  said.  44  In 
any  thing  which  is  for  your  happiness  I owe  you 
help."  He  took  Allan’s  hand,  and  wrung  it 
hard.  44  Can  I help  you  ?"  he  asked,  growing 
paler  and  paler  as  he  spoke. 

“My  dear  fellow!"  exclaimed  Allan,  “what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ? Your  hand  is  as  cold 
as  ice." 

Midwinter  smiled  faintly.  “I  am  always  in 
extremes,"  he  said;  “my  hand  was  as  hot  as 
fire  the  first  time  you  took  it  at  the  old  west 
country  inn.  Come  to  that  difficulty  which  you 
have  not  come  to  yet.  You  are  young,  rich, 
your  own  master — and  she  loves  you.  What 
difficulty  can  there  be?" 

Allan  hesitated.  44 1 hardly  know  how  to  pnt 
it,"  he  replied.  44  As  you  said  just  now,  I love 
her,  and  she  loves  me — and  yet  there  is  a sort 
of  strangeness  between  us.  One  talks  a good 
deal  about  one's  self,  when  one  is  in  love — at 
least  I do.  I've  told  her  all  about  myself,  and 
my  mother,  and  how  I came  in  for  this  place, 
and  the  rest  of  it.  Well — though  it  doesn’t 
strike  me  when  we  are  together — it  comes  across 
me  now  and  then,  when  I’m  away  from  her, 
that  she  doesn't  say  much  on  her  side.  In  fact, 
I know  no  more  about  her  than  you  do." 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  know  nothing  about 
Miss  Gwilt's  family  and  friends  ?" 

“That's  it,  exactly." 

“ Have  you  never  asked  her  about  them  ?" 
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“I  saul  something  of  the  sort  the  other  day/* 
returned  Allan ; “ and  I'm  afraid,  as  usual,  I 
said  it  in  the  wrong  way.  She  looked — I can't 
qnite  tell  you  how;  not  exactly  displeased,  but 
—oh,  what  things  words  are!  I’d  give  the 
world,  Midwinter,  if  I could  only  find  the  right 
word  when  I want  it,  as  well  as  you  do,1' 

“ Did  Miss  GwiU  say  any  thing  to  you  in  the 
way  of  a reply  V' 

**  That's  just  what  I was  coming  to.  She 
said,  ‘I  shall  have  a melancholy  story  to  tell 


you  one  of  these  days,  Mr.  Armadale,  about  my- 
self and  my  family  5 but  you  look  so  happy,  and 
the  circumstances  are  so  distressing,  that  I have 
hardly  the  heart  to  speak  of  it  now.  * Ah,  sA* 
can  express  herself— with  the  tears  in  her  eyes, 
my  dear  fellow,  with  the  tours  in  her  eyes!  Of 
course  I changed  the  subject  directly.  And  now 
the  difficulty  is  how  to  get  back  to  it,  delicately, 
without  making  her  cry  again.  We  vmst  get 
back  to  it,  you  know.  Not  on  my  account ; I 
am  quito  content  to  marry  her  first,  and  hear 
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of  her  family  misfortunes,  poor  thing,  afterward. 
But  I know  Mr.  Brock.  If  I can’t  satisfy  him 
about  her  family  when  I write  to  tell  him  of  this 
(which  of  course  I must  do),  he  will  be  dead 
against  the  whole  thing.  I’m  my  own  master, 
of  course,  and  I can  do  as  I like  about  it.  But 
dear  old  Brock  was  such  a good  friend  to  roy 
poor  mother,  and  he  has  been  such  a good  friend 
to  me — you  see  what  I mean,  don’t  you  ?” 

44  Certainly,  Allan ; Mr.  Brock  has  been  your 
second  father.  Any  disagreement  between  you 
about  such  a serious  matter  as  this  would  be  the 
saddest  thing  that  could  happen.  You  ought  to 
satisfy  him  that  Miss  Gwilt  is  (what  I am  sure 
Miss  Gwilt  will  prove  to  be)  worthy,  in  eveiy  way 
worthy — •”  His  voice  sank  in  spite  of  him,  and 
he  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

44 Just  my  feeling  in  the  matter!"  Allan 
struck  in,  glibly.  44  Now  we  can  come  to  what 
I particularly  wanted  to  consult  you  about.  If 
this  was  your  case/  Midwinter,  you  would  be 
able  to  say  the  right  words  to  her — you  would 
put  it  delicately,  even  though  you  were  putting 
it  quite  in  the  dark.  I can’t  do  that.  I am  a 
blundering  sort  of  fellow;  and  I am  horribly 
afraid,  if  I can’t  get  some  hint  at  the  truth  to 
help  me  at  starting,  of  saying  something  to  dis- 
tress her.  Family  misfortunes  are  such  tender 
subjects  to  touch  on — especially  with  such  a re- 
fined woman,  such  a tender-hearted  woman,  as 
Miss  Gwilt.  There  may  have  been  some  dread- 
ful death  in  the  family — some  relation  who  has 
disgraced  himself — some  infernal  cruelty  which 
has  forced  the  poor  thing  out  on  the  world  as  a 
governess.  Well,  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  it 
struck  me  that  the  major  might  be  able  to  put 
me  on  the  right  tack.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
he  might  have  been  informed  of  Miss  Gwilt’s 
family  circumstances  before  he  engaged  her — 
isn’t  it?”  W 

41  It  is  possible,  Allan,  certainly.” 

44  Just  my  feeling  again!  My  notion  is  to 
speak  to  the  major.  If  I could  only  get  the 
story  from  him  first  I should  know  so  much  bet- 
ter how  to  speak  to  Miss  Gwilt  about  it  after- 
ward. You  advise  me  to  try  the  major,  don’t 
you  ?** 

There  was  a pause  before  Midwinter  replied. 
When  he  did  answer  it  was  a little  reluctantly. 

44  I hardly  know  how  to  advise  you,  Allan," 
he  said.  44  This  is  a very  delicate  matter.” 

44 1 believe  you  would  try  the  major  if  you 
were  in  my  place,*’  returned  Allan,  reverting  to 
his  inveterately  personal  way  of  putting  the 
question. 

“Perhaps  I might,”  said  Midwinter,  more 
and  more  unwillingly.  “Buf  if  I did  speak  to 
the  major  I should  be  very  careful,  in  your 
place,  not  to  put  myself  in  a false  position — I 
should  be  very  careful  to  let  no  one  suspect  me 
of  the  meanness  of  prying  into  a woman’s  secret s 
behind  her  back.” 

Allan’s  face  flushed.  44  Good  Heavens,  Mid- 
winter !”  he  exclaimed, 44  who  could  suspect  me 
of  that?” 

44  Nobody,  Allan,  who  really  knows  you.” 
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44  The  major  knows  me.  The  major  is  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  misunderstand  me. 
All  I want  him  to  do  is  to  help  me  (if  he  can) 
to  speak  about  a delicate  subject  to  Miss  Gwilt, 
without  hurting  her  feelings.  Can  any  thing  be 
simpler  between  two  gentlemen  ?” 

Instead  of  replying,  Midwinter,  still  speaking 
as  constrainedly  as  ever,  asked  a question  on  his 
side.  44  Do  you  mean  to  tell  Major  Milroy,”  ho 
said,  44  what  your  intentions  really  are  toward 
Miss  Gwilt?” 

Allan’s  manner  altered.  He  hesitated,  and 
looked  confused. 

“I  have  been  thinking  of  that,”  he  replied; 
44  and  I mean  to  feel  my  way  first,  and  then  tell 
him  or  not  afterward,  as  matters  turn  out.’’ 

A proceeding  so  cautious  as  this  was  too  strik- 
ingly inconsistent  with  Allan’s  character  not  to 
surprise  any  one  who  knew  him.  Midwinter 
showed  his  surprise  plainly. 

44  You  forget  that  foolish  flirtation  of  mine 
with  Miss  Milroy,”  Allan  went  on,  more  and 
more  confusedly.  44  The  major  may  have  no- 
ticed it,  and  may  have  thought  I meant — well, 
what  I didn't  mean.  It  might  be  rather  awk- 
ward, mightn’t  it,  to  propose  to  his  face  for  his 
governess  instead  of  his  daughter?” 

He  waited  for  a word  of  answer,  but  none 
came.  Midwinter  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  and 
suddenly  checked  himself.  Allan,  uneasy  at 
his  silence,  doubly  uneasy  under  certain  recol- 
lections of  the  major’s  daughter  which  the  con- 
versation had  called  up,  rose  from  the  table,  and 
shortened  the  interview  a little  impatiently. 

44 Come!  come!”  he  said,  “don’t  sit  there 
looking  unutterable  things— don’t  make  mount- 
ains out  of  molehills.  You  have  such  an  old, 
old  head,  Midwinter,  on  those  young  shoulders 
of  yours ! Let’s  have  done  with  all  these  pros 
and  cons  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  in  plain 
words  that  it  won’t  do  to  speak  to  the  major?” 

“I  can’t  take  the  responsibility,  Allan,  of 
telling  you  that.  To  be  plainer  still,  I can’t 
feel  confident  of  the  soundness  of  any  advice  I 
may  give  you  in — in  our  present  position  toward 
each  other.  All  I am  sure  of  is,  that  I can  not 
possibly  be  wrong  in  entreating  you  to  do  two 
things.” 

44  What  are  they?” 

44  If  you  speak  to  Major  Milroy,  pray  remem- 
ber the  caution  I have  given  you  1 Pray  think 
of  what  you  say  before  you  say  it !” 

44  I’ll  think — never  fear ! What  next  ?” 

44  Before  you  take  any  serious  step  in  this 
matter  write  and  tell  Mr.  Brock.  Will  you 
promise  me  to  do  that?” 

44  With  all  my  heart.  Any  thing  more  ?” 

44  Nothing  more.  I have  said  my  last  words.” 

Allan  led  the  way  to  the  door.  44  Come  into 
my  room,”  he  said,  “and  I’ll  give  you  a cigar. 
The  servants  will  be  in  hero  directly  to  clear 
away;  and  I want  to  go  on  talking  about  Miss 
Gwilt.” 

44  Don’t  wait  for  me,”  said  Midwinter ; 44  I’ll 
follow  you  in  a minute  or  two.” 

He  remained  seated  until  Allan  had  closed 
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the  door — then  rose,  and  took  from  a corner  of 
the  room,  where  it  lay  hidden  behind  one  of  the 
curtains,  a knapsack  ready  packed  for  traveling. 
As  he  stood  at  the  window  thinking,  with  the 
knapsack  in  his  hand,  a strangely  old,  care-worn 
look  stole  over  his  face ; he  seemed  to  lose  the 
last  of  his  youth  in  an  instant. 

What  the  woman’s  quicker  insight  had  dis- 
covered days  since,  the  man’s  slower  perception 
had  only  realized  in  the  past  night.  The  pang 
that  had  wrung  him  when  he  heard  Allan’s 
avowal  had  set  the  truth  self-revealed  before 
Midwinter  for  the  first  time.  He  had  been  con- 
scious of  looking  at  Miss  Gwilt  with  new  eyes 
and  a new  mind,  on  the  next  occasion  when 
they  met  after  the  memorable  interview  in  Major 
Milroy’s  garden ; he  had  been  conscious  of  his 
growing  interest  thenceforth  in  her  society,  and 
his  growing  admiration  of  her  beauty — but  he 
had  never  until  now  known  the  passion  that 
she  had  roused  in  him  for  what  it  really  was. 
Knowing  it  at  last,  feeling  it  consciously  in  full 
possession  of  him,  he  had  the  courage  which  no 
man  with  a happier  experience  of  life  would 
have  possessed  — the  courage  to  recall  what 
Allan  had  said  to  him,  and  to  look  resolutely  at 
the  future  through  his  own  grateful  remem- 
brances of  the  past. 

Steadfastly,  through  the  sleepless  hours  of  the 
night,  he  had  contemplated  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self to  the  dearest  interest  of  his  friend,  as  part 
of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  that  he  owed  to 
Allan.  Steadfastly  he  had  bent  his  mind  to  the 
conviction  that  he  must  conquer  the  passion 
which  had  taken  possession  of  him  for  Allan’s 
sake ; and  that  the  one  way  to  conquer  it  was — 
to  go.  No  after-doubt  as  to  the  sacrifice  had 
troubled  him  when  morning  came ; and  no  aft- 
er-doubt troubled  him  now.  The  one  question 
that  kept  him  hesitating  was  the  question  of 
leaving  Thorpe-Ambrose.  Though  Mr.  Brock’s 
letter  relieved  him  from  all  necessity  of  keeping 
watch  in  Norfolk  for  a woman  who  was  known 
to  be  in  Somersetshire;  though  the  duties  of 
the  steward’s  office  were  duties  which  might  be 
safely  left  in  Mr.  Bashwood’s  tried  and  trust- 
worthy hands — still,  admitting  these  considera- 
tions, his  mind  was  not  easy  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  Allan  at  a time  when  a crisis  was  ap- 
proaching in  Allan’s  life. 

He  slung  the  knapsack  loosely  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  put  the  question  to  his  conscience  for 
the  last  time.  “ Can  you  trust  yourself  to  seo 
her,  day  by  day,  as  you  must  see  her — can  you 
trust  yourself  to  hear  him  talk  of  her,  hour  by 
hour,  as  you  must  hear  him — if  you  stay  in  this 
house?”  Again  the  answer  came,  as  it  had 
come  all  through  the  night.  Again  his  heart 
warned  him,  in  the  very  interests  of  the  friend- 
ship that  he  held  sacred,  to  go  while  the  time 
was  his  own  ; to  go  before  the  woman  who  had 
possessed  herself  of  his  love  had  possessed  her- 
self of  his  power  of  self-sacrifice  and  his  sense 
of  gratitude  as  well. 

He  looked  round  the  room  mechanically  be- 


fore he  turned  to  leave  it.  Every  remembrance 
of  the  conversation  that  had  just  taken  place 
between  Allan  and  himself  pointed  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  warned  him,  as  his  own  con- 
science had  warned  him,  to  go.  Had  he  hon- 
estly mentioned  any  one  of  the  objections  which 
he  or  any  man  must  have  seen  to  Allan's  attach- 
ment ? Had  he — as  his  knowledge  of  his  friend  ’a 
facile  character  bound  him  to  do — warned  Allan 
to  distrust  his  own  hasty  impulses,  and  to  test 
himself  by  time  and  absence  before  he  made  sure 
that  the  happiness  of  his  whole  life  was  bound 
up  in  Miss  Gwilt  ? No.  The  bare  doubt  wheth- 
er, in  speaking  of  these  things,  he  could  feel 
that  he  was  speaking  disinterestedly,  had  closed 
his  lips,  and  would  close  his  lips  for  the  fu- 
ture, till  the  time  for  speaking  had  gone  by. 
Was  the  right  man  to  restrain  Allan  the  man 
who  would  have  given  the  world,  if  he  had  it, 
to  stand  in  Allan’s  place  ? There  was  but  one 
plain  course  of  action  that  an  honest  man  and 
a grateful  man  could  follow  in  the  position  in 
which  he  stood.  Far  removed  from  all  chance 
of  seeing  her,  and  from  all  chance  of  hearing  of 
her — alone  with  his  own  faithful  recollection  of 
what  he  owed  to  his  friend — he  might  hope  to 
fight  it  down,  as  he  had  fought  down  the  tears 
in  his  childhood  under  his  gipsy  master’s  stick ; 
as  he  had  fought  down  the  misety  of  his  lonely 
youth-time  in  the  country  bookseller’s  shop. 
“I  must  go,”  he  said,  as  he  turned  wearily  from 
the  windows  “before  she  comes  to  the  house 
again.  I must  go  before  another  hour  is  over 
my  head.” 

With  that  resolution  he  left  the  room ; and, 
in  leaving  it,  took  the  irrevocable  step  from 
Present  to  Future. 

The  rain  was  still  falling.  The  sullen  sky 
all  round  the  horizc^Btill  lowered,  watery  and 
dark,  when  Midwinter,  equipped  for  traveling, 
appeared  in  Allan’s  room. 

“Good  Heavens!”  cried  Allan,  pointing  to 
the  knapsack,  “ what  does  that  mean  ?” 

“Nothing  very  extraordinary,”  said  Midwin- 
ter. 4 4 It  only  means — good-by.  ” 

“Good-by!”  repeated  Allan,  starting  to  his 
feet  in  astonishment. 

Midwinter  put  him  back  gently  into  his  chair, 
and  drew  a seat  near  to  it  for  himself. 

“When  you  noticed  that  I looked  ill  this 
morning,”  he  said,  “ I told  you  that  I had  been 
thinking  of  a way  to  recover  my  health,  and 
that  I meant  to  speak  to  you  about  it  later  in 
the  day.  That  later  time  has  come.  I have 
been  out  of  sorts,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  some  time 
past.  You  have*  remarked  it  yourself,  Allan, 
more  than  once;  and,  with  your  usual  kind- 
ness, you  have  allowed  it  to  excuse  many  things 
in  my  conduct  which  would  have  been  otherwise 
unpardonable,  even  in  your  friendly  eyes.” 

“My  dear  fellow,”  interposed  Allan,  “you 
don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  going  out  on  a walk- 
ing tour  in  this  pouring  rain !” 

“Never  mind  the  rain,”  rejoined  Midwinter. 
“The  rain  and  I are  old  friends.  You  know 
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something,  Allan,  of  the  life  I led  before  you 
met  with  me.  From  the  time  when  I was  a 
child  I have  been  used  to  hardship  and  expo- 
sure. Night  and  day,  sometimes  for  months  to- 
gether, I never  had  my  head  under  a roof.  For 
years  and  years  the  life  of  a wild  animal — per- 
haps I ought  to  say,  the  life  of  a savage— was 
the  life  I led,  while  you  were  at  home  and  hap- 
py. I have  the  leaven  of  the  vagabond — the 
vagabond  animal,  or  the  vagabond  man,  I hard- 
ly know  which — in  me  still.  Does  it  distress 
you  to  hear  me  talk  of  myself  in  this  way  ? I 
won’t  distress  you.  I will  only  say  that  the 
comfort  and  the  luxury  of  our  life  here  are,  at 
times,  I think,  a little  too  much  for  a roan  to 
whom  comforts  and  luxuries  come  as  strange 
things.  I want  nothing  to  put  me  right  again 
but  more  air  and  exercise ; fewer  good  break- 
fasts and  dinners,  my  dear  friend,  than  I get 
here.  Let  me  go  back  to  some  of  the  hardships 
which  this  comfortable  house  is  expressly  made 
to  shut  out.  Let  me  meet  the  wind  and  weath- 
er as  I used  to  meet  them  when  I was  a boy ; 
let  me  feel  weary  again  for  a little  while,  with- 
out a carriage  near  to  pick  me  up ; and  hungry 
when  the  night  falls,  with  miles  of  walking  be- 
tween my  supper  and  me.  Give  me  a week  or 
two  away,  Allan — up  northward,  on  foot,  to  the 
Yorkshire  moors — and  I promise  to  return  to 
Thorpe-Ambrose  better  company  for  you  and 
for  your  friends.  I shall  be  back  before  you 
have  time  to  miss  me.  Mr.  Bashwood  will  take 
care  of  the  business  in  the  office.  It  is  only  for 
a fortnight,  and  it  is  for  my  own  good : let  me 
go! 

44 1 don’t  like  it,”  said  Allan.  “I  don’t  like 
your  leaving  me  in  this  sudden  manner.  There’s 
something  so  strange  and  dreary  about  it.  Why 
not  try  riding,  if  you  want  more  exercise ; all 
the  horses  in  the  stables  are  at  your  disposal. 
At  all  events,  you  can’t  possibly  go  to-day. 
Look  at  the  rain  ?” 

Midwinter  looked  toward  the  window,  and 
gently  shook  his  head. 

44 1 thought  nothing  of  the  rain,”  he  said, 
“when  I was  a mere  child,  getting  my  living 
with  the  dancing  dogs — why  should  I think  any 
thing  of  it  now  ? My  getting  wet,  and  your  get- 
ting wet,  Allan,  are  two  very  different  things. 
'When  I was  a fisherman’s  boy  in  the  Hebrides 
I hadn't  a dry  thread  on  me  for  weeks  together.” 

“But  you’re  not  in  the  Hebrides  now,”  per- 
sisted Allan ; “ and  I expect  our  friends  from 
the  cottage  to-morrow  evening.  You  can't  start 
till  after  to-morrow.  Miss  Gwilt  Is  going  to 
give  us  some  more  music,  and  you  know  you 
like  Miss  Gwilt's  playing.” 

Midwinter  turned  aside  to  buckle  the  straps 
of  his  knapsack.  44  Give  me  another  chance  of 
hearing  Miss  Gwilt  when  I come  back,”  he  said, 
with  his  head  down  and  his  fingers  busy  at  the 
straps. 

44  You  have  one  fault,  my  dear  fellow,  and  it 
grows  on  you,”  remonstrated  Allan ; 44  when  you 
have  once  taken  a thing  into  your  head  you’re 
the  most  obstinate  man  alive.  There’s  no  per- 


suading you  to  listen  to  reason.  If  you  will  go,” 
added  Allan,  suddenly  rising  as  Midwinter  took 
up  his  hat  and  stick  in  silence,  44 1 have  half  a 
mind  to  go  with  you,  and  try  a little  roughing 
it  too!” 

“Go  with  me/”  repeated  Midwinter,  with  a 
momentary  bitterness  in  his  tone,  “and  leave  * 
Miss  Gwilt!” 

Allan  sat  down  again,  and  admitted  the  force 
of  the  objection  in  significant  silence.  Without 
a word  more  on  his  Bide,  Midwinter  held  out 
his  hand  to  take  leave.  They  were  both  deeply 
moved,  and  each  was  anxious  to  hide  his  agita- 
tion from  the  other.  Allan  took  the  last  refuge 
which  his  friend’s  firmness  left  to  him  t he  tried 
to  lighten  the  farewell  moment  by  a joke. 

“i’ll  tell  you  what,”  he  said,  “ I. begin  to 
doubt  if  you’re  quite  cured  yet  of  your  belief 
in  the  Dream.  I suspect  you’re  running  away 
from  me,  after  all !” 

Midwinter  looked  at  him,  uncertain  whether 
he  was  in  jest  or  earnest.  “What  do  you 
mean  ?”  he  asked. 

“What  did  you  tell  me,”  retorted  Allan, 

44  when  you  took  me  in  here  the  other  day  and 
made  a clean  breast  of  it?  What  did  you  say 
about  this  room  and  the  second  vision  of  the 
dream?  By  Jupiter!”  he  exclaimed,  starting 
to  his  feet  once  more,  44  now  I look  again,  here 
is  the  Second  Vision ! There’s  the  rain  patter- 
ing against  the  window ; there’s  the  lawn  and 
the  garden  outside ; here  am  I where  I stood  in 
the  Dream ; and  there  are  you  where  the  Shad- 
ow stood.  The  whole  scene  complete,  out  of 
doors  and  in ; and  Pve  discovered  it  this  time!” 

A moment’s  life  stirred  again  in  the  dead  re- 
mains of  Midwinter’s  superstition.  His  color 
changed ; and  ho  eagerly,  almost  fiercely,  dis- 
puted Allan's  conclusion. 

“No!”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  little  marble 
figure  on  the  bracket,  44  the  scene  is  not  com- 
plete ; you  have  forgotten  something  as  usual. 

The  Dream  is  wrong  this  time,  thank  God!  — 
utterly  wrong ! In  the  vision  you  saw,  the  stat- 
ue was  lying  in  fragments  on  the  floor ; and  you 
were  stooping  over  them  with  a troubled  and  an 
angry  mind.  There  stands  the  statue  safe  and 
sound ! and  yon  haven’t  the  vestige  of  an  angry 
feeling  in  your  mind,  have  you?”  He  seized 
Allan  impulsively  by  the  hand.  At  the  same 
moment  the  consciousness  came  to  him  that  he 
was  speaking  and  acting  as  earnestly  as  if  he 
still  believed  in  the  Dream.  The  color  rushed 
back  over  his  face,  and  he  turned  away  in  con- 
fused silence. 

44  What  did  I tell  you  ?”  said  Allan,  laughing 
a little  uneasily.  44  That  night  on  the  Wreck 
is  hanging  on  your  mind  as  heavily  as  ever.” 

“Nothing  hangs  heavy  on  me,”  retorted  Mid- 
winter, with  a sudden  outburst  of  impatience, 
“but  the  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  the  time 
I’m  wasting  here.  I’ll  go  out  and  see  if  it’s 
likely  to  clear  up.” 

44  You’ll  come  back  ?”  interposed  Allan. 

Midwinter  opened  the  French  window,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  garden. 
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44  Yes,”  he  said,  answering  with  all  his  former 
gentleness  of  manner, 44  I’ll  come  back  in  a fort- 
night. Good-by,  Allan;  and  good  luck  with 
Miss  Gwilt!” 

He  pushed  the  window  to,  and  was  away 
across  the  garden  before  his  friend  could  open  it 
again  and  follow  him. 

Allan  rose,  and  took  one  step  into  the  garden ; 
then  checked  himself  at  the  window,  and  returned 
to  bis  chair.  He  knew  Midwinter  well  enough 
to  feel  the  total  uselessness  of  attempting  to  fol- 
low him,  or  to  call  him  back.  He  was  gone, 
and  for  two  weeks  to  come  there  was  no  hope 
of  seeing  him  again.  An  hour  or  more  passed, 
the  rain  still  fell,  and  the  sky  still  threatened. 
A heavier  and  heavier  sense  of  loneliness  and 
despondency — the  sense  of  all  others  which  his 
previous  life  had  least  fitted  him  to  understand 
and  endure — possessed  itself  of  Allan’s  mind. 
In  sheer  horror  of  his  own  uninhabitahly  solitary 
house  he  rang  for  his  hat  and  umbrella,  and  re- 
solved to  take  refuge  in  the  major’s  cottage. 

44 1 might  have  gone  a little  way  with  him,” 
thought  Allan,  his  mind  still  running  on  Mid- 
winter as  he  put  on  his  hat.  44 1 should  like  to 
have  seen  the  dear  old  fellow  fairly  started  on 
his  journey.” 

He  took  his  umbrella.  If  he  had  noticed  the 
face  of  the  servant  who  gave  it  to  him  he  might 
possibly  have  asked  some  questions,  and  might 
have  heard  some  news  to  interest  him  in  his 
present  frame  of  mind.  As  it  was,  he  went  out 
without  looking  at  the  man,  and  without  sus- 
pecting that  his  servants  knew  more  of  Midwin- 
ter’s last  moments  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  than  he 
knew  himself.  Not  ten  minutes  since  the  grocer 
and  the  butcher  had  called  in  to  receive  payment 
of  their  bills — and  the  grocer  and  the  butcher 
had  seen  how  Midwinter  started  on  his  journey. 

The  grocer  had  met  him  first,  not  far  from 
the  house,  stopping  on  his  way,  in  the  pouring 
rain,  to  speak  to  a little  ragged  imp  of  a boy,  the 
pest  of  the  neighborhood.  The  boy’s  customary 
impudence  had  broken  out  even  more  unrestrain- 
edly than  usual  at  the  sight  of  the  gentleman’s 
knapsack.  And  what  had  the  gentleman  done 
in  return?  He  had  stopped  and  looked  dis- 
tressed. and  had  put  his  two  hands  gently  on  the 
boy's  shoulders.  The  grocer’s  own  eyes  had  seen 
that;  and  the  grocer’s  own  ears  had  heard  him 
say,  44 Poor  little  chap!  I know  how  the  wind 
gnaws  and  the  rain  wets  through  a ragged  jacket 
better  than  most  people  who  have  got  a good  coat 
on  their  backs.”  And  with  those  words  he  had 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  had  rewarded 
the  boy’s  impudence  with  a present  of  a shilling. 
44  Wrong  hereabouts,”  said  the  grocer,  touching 
his  forehead.  44  That’s  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Ar- 
madale’s friend !” 

The  butcher  had  seen  him  farther  on  in  the 
journey,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  He  had 
stopped — again  in  the  pouring  rain — and  this 
time  to  look  at  nothing  more  remarkable  than  a 
half-starved  cur,  shivering  on  a door-step.  44 1 
had  my  eye  on  him,”  said  the  butcher;  “and 
what  do  you  think  he  did?  He  crossed  the 


road  over  to  my  shop,  and  bought  a hit  of  meat 
fit  for  a Christian.  Very  well.  He  says  good- 
morning,  and  crosses  back  again ; and,  on  the 
word  of  a man,  down  he  goes  on  his  knees  on 
the  wet  door-step,  and  out  he  takes  his  knife,  and 
cuts  up  the  meat,  and  gives  it  to  the  dog.  Meat, 
I tell  you  again,  fit  for  a Christian ! I’m  not  a 
hard  man,  ma'am,”  concluded  the  butcher,  ad- 
dressing the  cook,  4 4 but  meat’s  meat;  and  it 
will  serve  your  master’s  friend  right  if  he  lives 
to  want  it.” 

With  those  old  nnforgotten  sympathies  of  the 
old  unforgotten  time  to  keep  him  company  on 
bis  lonely  road  he  had  left  the  town  behind  him, 
and  had  been  lost  to  view  in  the  misty  rain. 
The  grocer  and  the  butcher  had  seen  the  last  of 
him,  and  had  judged  a great  nature  as  all  great 
natures  art  judged  from  the  grocer  and  the 
butcher  point  of  view. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 


CHAPTER  L 

MRS.  MILROY. 

Two  days  after  Midwinter’s  departure  from 
Thorpe-Ambrose  Mrs.  Milroy,  having  completed 
her  morning  toilet,  and  having  dismissed  her 
nurse,  rang  the  bell  again  five  minutes  after- 
ward, and,  on  the  woman’s  reappearance,  asked 
impatiently  if  the  post  had  come  in. 

“Post?”  echoed  the  nurse.  “Haven’t  you 
got  your  watch  ? Don’t  you  know  that  it’s  a 
good  half  hour  too  soon  to  ask  for  your  letters  ?” 
She  spoke  with  the  confident  insolence  of  a serv- 
ant long  accustomed  to  presume  on  her  mis- 
tress’s weakness,  and  her  mistress’s  necessities. 
Mrs.  Milroy,  on  her  side,  appeared  to  be  well 
used  to  her  nurse’s  manner ; she  gave  her  orders 
composedly,  without  noticing  it. 

“When  the  postman  does  come,”  she  said, 
44  see  him  yourself.  I am  expecting  a letter 
which  I ought  to  have  had  two  days  since.  I 
don’t  understand  it.  I’m  beginning  to  suspect 
the  servants.” 

The  nurse  smiled  contemptuously.  44  Who 
will  you  suspect  next?”  she  asked.  44 There  1 
don’t  put  yourself  out.  I’ll  answer  the  gate- 
bell  this  morning ; and  we’ll  see  if  I can't  bring 
you  a letter  when  the  postman  comes.”  Saying 
those  words,  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  a wo- 
man who  is  quieting  a fractious  child,  the  nurse, 
without  waiting  to  be  dismissed,  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Milroy  turned  slowly  and  wearily  on  her 
bed  when  she  was  left  by  herself  again,  and  let 
the  light  from  the  window  fall  on  her  face. 

It  was  the  face  of  a woman  who  had  once 
been  handsome,  and  who  was  still,  so  far  as 
years  went,  in  the  prime  of  her  life.  Long-con- 
tinued suffering  of  body,  and  long-continued  ir- 
ritation of  mind,  had  worn  her  away — in  the 
roughly-expressive  popular  phrase — to  skin  and 
bone.  The  utter  wreck  of  her  beauty  was  made 
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a wreck  horrible  to  behold  by  her  desperate  ef- 
forts to  conceal  the  sight  of  it  from  her  own 
eyes,  from  the  eyes  of  her  husband  and  her 
dhild,  from  the  eyes  even  of  the  doctor  who  at- 
tended her,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  pene- 
trate to  the  truth.  Her  head,  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  hair  had  fallen  off,  would 
have  been  less  shocking  to  see  than  the  hideous- 
ly youthful  wig  by  which  she  tried  to  hide  the 
loss.  No  deterioration  of  her  complexion,  no 
wrinkling  of  her  skin  could  have  been  so  dread- 
ful to  look  at  as  the  rouge  that  lay  thick  on  her 
cheeks,  and  the  white  enamel  plastered  on  her 
forehead.  The  delicate  lace  and  the  bright 
trimming  on  her  dressing-gown,  the  ribbons  in 
her  cap,  and  the  rings  on  her  bony  fingers,  all 
intended  to  draw  the  eye  away  from  the  change 
that  had  passed  over  her,  directed  the  eye  to  it 
on  the  contrary;  emphasized  it;  made  it  by 
sheer  force  of  contrast  more  hopeless  and  more 
horrible  than  it  really  was.  An  illustrated  book 
of  the  fashions,  in  which  women  were  repre- 
sented exhibiting  their  finery  by  means  of  the 
free  use  of  their  limbs,  lay  on  the  bed,  from 
which  she  had  not  moved  for  years  without 
being  lifted  by  her  nurse.  A hand-glass  was 
placed  with  the  book,  so  that  she  could  reach  it 
easily.  She  took  up  the  glass  after  her  attend- 
ant had  left  the  room,  and  looked  at  her  face 
with  an  unblushing  interest  and  attention 
which  she  would  have  been  ashamed  of  herself 
at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

“ Older  and  older,  and  thinner  and  thinner!” 
she  said.  “ The  major  will  soon  be  a free  man ; 
but  I’ll  have  that  red-haired  hussy  out  of  the 
house  first!” 

She  dropped  the  looking-glass  on  the  counter- 
pane, and  clenched  the  hand  that  had  held  it. 
Her  eyes  suddenly  riveted  themselves  on  a little 
crayon  portrait  of  her  husband  hanging  on  the 
opposite  wall ; they  looked  at  the  likeness  with 
the  hard  and  cruel  brightness  of  the  eyes  of  a 
bird  of  prey.  “ Red  is  your  taste  in  your  old 
age,  is  it  ?”  she  said  to  the  portrait.  “ Red  hair 
and  a scrofulous  complexion  and  a padded  fig- 
ure, a ballet-girl's  walk,  and  a pickpocket’s  light 
fingers.  Miss  Gwilt!  Miss,  with  those  eyes 
and  that  walk !”  She  turned  her  head  sudden- 
ly on  the  pillow,  and  burst  into  a harsh,  jeering 
laugh.  “ Miss  /”  she  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  with  the  venomously-pointed  emphasis  of 
the  most  merciless  of  all  human  forms  of  con- 
tempt— the  contempt  of  one  woman  for  another. 

The  age  we  live  in  is  an  ago  which  finds  no 
human  creature  inexcusable.  Is  there  an  excuse 
for  Mrs.  Milroy  ? Let  the  story  of  her  life  an- 
swer the  question. 

She  had  married  the  major  at  an  unusually 
early  age ; and,  in  marrying  him,  had  taken  a 
man  for  her  husband  who  was  old  enough  to  be 
her  father — a man  who  at  that  time  had  the 
reputation,  and  not  unjustly,  of  having  made 
the  freest  use  of  his  social  gifts  and  his  advant- 
ages of  personal  appearance  in  the  society  of 
women.  Indifferently  educated,  and  below  her 


husband  in  station,  she  had  begun  by  accepting 
his  addresses  under  the  influence  of  her  own 
flattered  vanity,  and  had  ended  by  feeling  the 
fascination  which  Major  Milroy  had  exercised 
over  women  infinitely  her  mental  superiors  in 
his  earlier  life.  He  had  been  touched,  on  his 
side,  by  her  devotion,  and  had  felt  in  his  turn  the 
attraction  of  her  beauty,  her  freshness,  and  her 
youth.  Up  to  the  time  when  their  little  daugh- 
ter and  only  child  had  reached* the  age  of  eight 
years  their  married  life  had  been  an  unusually 
happy  one.  At  that  period  the  double  misfor- 
tune fell  on  the  household  of  the  failure  of  the 
wife’s  health  and  the  almost  total  loss  of  the 
husband’s  fortune;  and  from  that  moment  the 
domestic  happiness  of  the  married  pair  was  vir- 
tually at  an  end. 

Having  reached  the  age  when  men  in  gen- 
eral are  readier,  under  the  pressure  of  calamity, 
to  resign  themselves  than  to  resist,  the  mqjor 
had  secured  the  little  relics  of  his  property,  had 
retired  into  the  country,  and  had  patiently  taken 
refuge  in  his  mechanical  pursuits.  A woman 
nearer  to  him  in  age,  or  a woman  with  a better 
training  and  more  patience  of  disposition  than 
his  wife  possessed,  would  have  understood  the 
major's  conduct,  and  have  found  consolation  in 
the  major's  submission.  Mrs.  Milroy  found  con- 
solation in  nothing.  Neither  nature  nor  train- 
ing helped  her  to  meet  resignedly  the  cruel 
calamity  which  had  Btruck  at  her  in  the  bloom 
of  womanhood  and  the  prime  of  beauty.  The 
curse  of  incurable  sickness  blighted  her  at  once 
and  for  life. 

Suffering  can,  and  does,  develop  the  latent 
evil  that  there  is  in  humanity  as  well  as  the 
latent  good.  The  good  that  was  in  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy’s  nature  shrank  up  under  that  subtly- 
deteriorating  influence  in  which  the  evil  grew 
and  flourished.  Month  by  month,  as  she  be- 
came the  weaker  woman  physically,  she  be- 
came the  worse  woman  morally.  All  that 
was  mean,  cruel,  and  false  in  her,  expanded  in 
steady  proportion  to  the  contraction  of  all  that 
had  once  been  generous,  gentle,  and  true.  Old 
suspicions  of  her  husband’s  readiness  to  relapse 
into  the  irregularities  of  his  bachelor  life,  which 
in  her  healthier  days  of  mind  and  body  she  had 
openly  confessed  to  him — which  she  had  always, 
sooner  or  later,  seen  to  be  suspicions  that  he 
had  not  deserved — came  back,  now  that  sick- 
ness had  divorced  her  from  him,  in  the  form  of 
that  baser  conjugal  distrust  which  keeps  itself 
cunningly  secret;  which  gathers  together  its 
inflammatory  particles  atom  by  atom  into  a 
heap,  and  sets  the  slowly-burning  frenzy  of  jeal- 
ousy alight  in  the  mind.  No  proof  of  her  hus- 
band’s blameless  and  patient  life  that  could  now 
be  shown  to  Mrs.  Milroy ; no  appeal  that  could 
be  made  to  her  respect  for  herself  or  for  her 
child  growing  up  to  womanhood,  availed  to  dis- 
sipate the  terrible  delusion  born  of  her  hopeless 
illness,  and  growing  steadily  with  its  growth. 
Like  all  other  madness  it  bad  its  ebb  and  flow, 
its  time  of  spasmodic  outburst  and  its  time  of 
deceitful  repose — but,  active  or  passive,  it  was 
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always  in  her.  It  had  injured  innocent  serv- 
ants, and  insulted  blameless  strangers.  It  had 
brought  the  first  tears  of  shame  and  sorrow  into 
her  daughter’s  eyes,  and  had  set  the  deepest  lines 
that  scored  it  in  her  husband’s  face.  It  had 
made  the  secret  misery  of  the  little  household 
for  years ; and  it  was  now  to  pass  beyond  the 
family  limits,  and  to  influence  coming  events  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  in  which  the  future  interests 
of  Allan  and  Allan’s  friend  were  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

A moment’s  glance  at  the  posture  of  domestic 
affairs  in  the  cottage,  prior  to  the  engagement 
of  the  new  governess,  is  necessary  to  the  due 
appreciation  of  the  serious  consequences  that 
followed  Miss  Gwilt’s  appearance  on  the  scene. 

On  the  marriage  of  the  governess  who  had 
lived  in  his  service  for  many  years  (a  woman  of  an 
age  and  an  appearance  to  set  even  Mrs.  Milroy’s 
jealousy  at  defiance),  the  major  had  considered 
the  question  of  sending  his  daughter  away  from 
home,  far  more  seriously  than  his  wife  supposed. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  was  conscious  that  scenes 
took  place  in  the  house  at  which  no  young  girl 
should  be  present.  On  the  other,  he  felt  an  in- 
vincible reluctance  to  apply  the  one  efficient 
remedy — the  keeping  his  daughter  away  from 
home  in  school-time  and  holiday-time  alike. 
The  struggle  thus  raised  in  his  mind  once  set 
at  rest,  by  the  resolution  to  advertise  for  a new 
governess,  Mqjor  Milroy’s  natural  tendency  to 
avoid  trouble  rather  than  to  meet  it,  had  de- 
clared itself  in  its  customary  manner.  He  had 
closed  his  eyes  again  on  his  home  anxieties  as 
quietly  as  usual,  and  had  gone  back,  as  he  had 
gone  back  on  hundreds  of  previous  occasions, 
to  the  consoling  society  of  his  old  friend  the 
clock. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  major's  wife. 
The  chance  which  her  husband  had  entirely 
overlooked,  that  the  new  governess  who  was  to 
come  might  be  a younger  and  a more  attractive 
woman  than  the  old  governess  who  had  gone, 
was  the  first  chance  that  presented  itself  as  pos- 
sible to  Mrs.  Milroy’s  mind.  She  had  said  no- 
thing. Secretly  waiting,  and  secretly  nursing 
her  inveterate  distrust,  she  had  encouraged  her 
husband  and  her  daughter  to  leave  her  on  the 
occasion  of  the  picnic,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  making  an  opportunity  for  seeing  the  new 
governess  alone.  The  governess  had  shown 
herself ; and  the  smouldering  fire  of  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy’s jealousy  had  burst  into  flame  in  the  mo- 
ment when  she  and  the  handsome  stranger  first 
set  eyes  on  each  other. 

The  interview  over,  Mrs.  Milroy’s  suspicions 
fastened  at  once  and  immovably  on  her  hus- 
band’s mother.  She  was  well  aware  that  there 
was  no  one  else  in  London  on  whom  the  major 
could  depend  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries; 
she  was  well  aware  that  Miss  Gwilt  had  applied 
for  the  situation,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a stran- 
ger answering  an  advertisement  published  in  a 
newspaper.  Yet  knowing  this,  she  had  obsti- 
nately closed  her  eyes,  with  the  blind  frenzy  of 
the  blindest  of  all  the  passions,  to  the  facts 


straight  before  her;  and,  looking  back  to  the 
last  of  many  quarrels  between  them  which  had 
ended  in  separating  the  elder  lady  and  herself, 
had  seized  on  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Gwilt’s 
engagement  was  due  to  her  mother-in-law’s  vin- 
dictive enjoyment  of  making  mischief  in  her 
household.  The  inference  which  the  very  serv- 
ants themselves,  witnesses  of  the  family  scandal, 
had  correctly  drawn — that  the  major’s  mother, 
in  securing  the  services  of  a well-recommended 
governess  for  her  son,  had  thought  it  no  part 
of  her  duty  to  consider  that  governess’s  looks  in 
the  purely  fanciful  interests  of  the  major’s  wife 
— was  an  inference  which  it  was  simply  impos- 
sible to  convey  into  Mrs.  Milroy’s  mind.  The 
resolution  which  her  jealousy  of  her  husband 
would,  in  any  case,  have  led  her  to  take  after 
seeing  Miss  Gwilt,  was  a resolution  doubly  con- 
firmed by  the  conviction  that  now  possessed  her. 
Miss  Gwilt  had  barely  closed  the  sick-room  door 
when  the  whispered  words  hissed  out  of  Mrs. 
Milroy’s  lips,  Before  another  week  is  over  your 
head,  my  lady,  you  go !” 

From  that  moment,  through  the  wakeful  night 
and  the  weary  day,  the  one  object  of  the  bed- 
ridden woman's  life  was  to  procure  the  new  gov- 
erness’s dismissal  from  the  house. 

The  assistance  of  the  nurse,  in  the  capacity 
of  spy,  was  secured — as  Mrs.  Milroy  had  been 
accustomed  to  secure  other  extra  services  which 
her  attendant  was  not  bound  to  render  her — by 
a present  of  a dress  from  the  mistress’s  ward- 
robe. One  after  another,  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  which  were  now  useless  to  Mrs.  Milroy, 
had  ministered  in  this  way  to  feed  the  nurse’s 
greed — the  insatiable  greed  of  an  ugly  woman 
for  fine  clothes.  Bribed  with  the  smartest  dress 
she  had  secured  yet,  the  household  spy  took  her 
secret  orders,  and  applied  herself  with  a vile  en- 
joyment of  it  to  her  secret  work. 

The  days  passed,  the  work  went  on — but  no- 
thing came  of  it.  Mistress  and  servant  had  a 
woman  to  deal  with  who  was  a match  for  both 
of  them.  Repeated  intrusions  on  the  major, 
when  the  governess  happened  to  be  in  the  same 
room  with  him,  failed  to  discover  the  slightest 
impropriety  of  word,  look,  or  action,  on  either 
side.  Stealthy  watching  and  listening  at  the 
governess’s  bedroom  door,  detected  that  she  kept 
a light  in  her  room  at  late  hours  of  the  night, 
and  that  she  groaned  and  ground  her  teeth  in 
her  sleep— and  detected  nothing  more.  Care- 
ful superintendence  iq  the  daytime,  proved  that 
she  regularly  posted  her  own  letters,  instead  of 
giving  them  to  the  servant;  and  that  on  certain 
occasions  when  the  occupation  of  her  hours  out  # 
of  lesson-time  and  walking-time  was  left  at  her 
own  disposal,  she  had  been  suddenly  missed 
from  the  garden,  and  then  caught  coming  back 
alone  to  it  from  the  park.  Once,  and  once  only, 
the  nurse  had  found  an  opportunity  of  following 
her  out  of  the  garden — had  been  detected  im- 
mediately in  the  park — and  had  been  asked  with 
the  most  exasperating  politeness,  if  she  wished 
to  join  Miss  Gwilt  in  a walk.  Small  circum- 
stances of  this  kind,  which  were  sufficiently  sus- 
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picious  to  the  mind  of  a jealous  woman,  were  feeling  this  anxiety,  she  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
discovered  in  abundance.  But  circumstances,  cased  for  patting  what  might  be  thought,  after 
on  which  to  found  a valid  ground  of  complaint  the  excellent  character  Miss  Gwilt  had  received, 
that  might  be  laid  before  the  major,  proved  to  a somewhat  unnecessary  question.  With  that 
be  utterly  wanting.  Day  followed  day,  and  preface  Mrs.  Milroy  came  to  the  point,  and  re- 
Miss  Gwilt  remained  persistently  correct  in  her  quested  to  be  informed  of  the  circumstances 
conduct,  and  persistently  irreproachable  in  her  which  had  obliged  Miss  Gwilt  to  go  out  as  a 
relations  toward  her  employer  and  her  pupil.  governess. 

Foiled  in  this  direction,  Mrs.  Milroy  tried  The  letter,  expressed  in  these  terms,  was 
next  to  find  an  assailable  place  in  the  statement  posted  the  same  day.  On  the  morning  when 
which  the  governess's  reference  had  made  on  the  answer  was  due  no  answer  appeared.  The 
the  subject  of  the  governess’s  character.  next  morning  arrived,  and  still  there  was  no  re- 

# Obtaining  from  the  major  the  minutely  care-  ply.  When  the  third  morning  came  Mrs.  Mil- 
ful  report  which  his  mother  had  addressed  to  roy's  impatience  had  broken  loose  from  all  re- 
him  on  this  topic,  Mrs.  Milroy  read  and  re-read  strain t.  She  had  rung  for  the  nurse  in  the 
it,  and  failed  to  find  the  weak  point  of  which  manner  which  has  been  already  recorded,  and 
she  was  in  search  in  any  part  of  the  letter.  All  had  ordered  the  woman  to  be  in  waiting  to  ra- 
the customary  questions  on  such  occasions  had  ceive  the  letters  of  the  morning  with  her  own 
been  asked,  and  all  had  been  scrupulously  and  hands.  In  this  position  matters  now  stood ; 
plainly  answered.  The  one  sole  opening  for  and  in  these  domestic  circumstances  the  new 
an  attack  which  it  was  possible  to  discover,  was  series  of  events  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  took  their 
an  opening  which  showed  itself,  after  more  rise, 
practical  matters  had  been  all  disposed  of,  in 

the  closing  sentences  of  the  letter.  Mrs.  Milroy  had  just  looked  at  her  watch, 

“I  was  so  struck”  (the  passage  ran)  44 by  the  and  had  just  put  her  hand  once  more  to  the  bell- 
grace  and  distinction  of  Miss  Gwilt’s.  manners  pull,  when  the  door  opened  and  the  nurse  en- 
that  I took  an  opportunity,  when  she  was  out  tered  the  room. 

of  the  room,  of  asking  how  she  first  came  to  be  “ Has  the  postman  come  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Mil- 
a governess.  4 In  the  usual  way,’  I was  told.  roy. 

4 A sad  family  misfortune,  in  which  she  behaved  The  nurse  laid  a letter  on  the  bed  without 
nobly.  She  is  a very  sensitive  person,  and  answering,  and  waited,  with  unconcealed  curi- 
shrinks  from  speaking  of  it  among  strangers — a osity,  to  watch  the  effect  which  it  produced  on 
natural  reluctance  which  I have  always  felt  it  her  mistress. 

a matter  of  delicacy  to  respect.’  Hearing  this,  Mrs.  Milroy  tore  open  the  envelope  the  in- 
of  course  I felt  the  same  delicacy  on  my  side,  stant  it  was  in  her  hand.  A printed  paper  ap- 
It  was  no  part  of  my  duty  to  intrude  on  the  peared  (which  she  threw  aside),  surrounding  a 
poor  thing’s  private  sorrows ; my  only  business  letter  (which  she  looked  at)  in  her  own  hand- 
was  to  do,  what  I have  now  done,  to  make  sure  writing ! She  snatched  up  the  printed  paper, 
that  I was  engaging  a capable  and  respectable  It  was  the  customary  post-office  circular,  in- 
governess  to  instruct  my  grandchild.”  forming  her  that  her  letter  had  been  duly  pre- 

After  careful  consideration  of  these  lines,  Mrs.  seated  at  the  right  address,  and  that  the  person 
Milroy  having  a strong  desire  to  find  the  cir-  whom  she  had  written  to  was  not  to  be  fonnd. 
cumstances  suspicious,  found  them  suspicious  44  Something  wrong?”  asked  the  nurse,  de- 
aecordingly.  She  determined  to  sift  the  rays-  tecting  a change  in  her  mistress’s  face, 
ter y of  Miss  Gwilt’s  family  misfortunes  to  the  The  question  passed  unheeded.  Mrs.  Mil- 
bottom,  on  tbe  chance  of  extracting  from  it  roy’s  writing-desk  was  on  the  table  at  the  bed- 
something useful  to  her  purpose.  There  were  side.  She  took  from  it  the  letter  which  the 
two  ways  of  doing  this.  She  might  begin  by  major’s  mother  had  written  to  her  son,  and 
questioning  the  governess  herself,  or  she  might  turned  to  the  page  containing  the  name  and 
begin  by  questioning  the  governess’s  reference,  address  of  Miss  Gwilt’s  reference,  44  Mrs.  Man- 
Experience  of  Miss  Gwilt’s  quickness  of  re-  deville,  18  Kingsdown  Crescent,  Bayswater,” 
source  in  dealing  with  awkward  questions  at  she  read  eagerly  to  herself,  and  then  looked  at 
their  introductory  interview  decided  her  on  tak-  the  address  on  her  own  returned  letter.  No  er- 
ing  the  latter  course.  44 I'll  get  the  particn-  ror  had  been  committed:  the  directions  were 
lars  from  the  reference  first,”  thought  Mrs.  Mil-  identically  the  same. 

roy,  44  and  then  question  the  creature  herself,  “Something  wrong?”  reiterated  the  nurse, 
and  see  if  the  two  stories  agree.”  advancing  a step  nearer  to  the  bed. 

The  letter  of  inquiry  was  short  and  serupu-  44  Thank  God — yes !”  cried  Mrs.  Milroy,  with 

lously  to  the  point.  Mrs.  Milroy  began  by  in-  a sudden  outburst  of  exultation.  She  tossed 
forming  her  correspondent  that  the  state  of  her  the  post-office  circular  to  the  nurse,  and  beat 
health  necessitated  leaving  her  daughter  entire-  her  bony  hands  on  the  bed-clothes  in  an  ec- 
ly  under  the  governess’s  influence  and  control,  stasy  of  anticipated  triumph.  44  Miss  Gwilt’s 
On  that  account  she  was  more  anxious  than  an  impostor!  Mis9  Guilt's  an  impostor ! If  I 
most  mothers  to  be  thoroughly  informed  in  ev-  die  for  it,  Rachel,  I’ll  be  carried  to  the  win- 
ery respect  about  the  person  to  whom  she  con-  dow  to  see  the  police  take  her  away !” 
fided  the* entire  charge  of  an  only  child;  and,  44 It’s  one  thing  to  say  she's  an  impostor  be- 
Vol.  XXXI.— No.  184.— K k 
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hind  her  back,  and  another  thing  to  prove  it  to 
her  face,”  remarked  the  nurse.  She  put  her 
band  as  §he  spoke  into  her  apron  pocket,  and, 
with  a significant  look  at  her  mistress,  silently 
produced  a second  letter. 

“For  me?”  asked  Mrs.  Milroy. 

“ No,”  said  the  nurse,  “for  Miss  Gwilt.” 

The  two  women  eyed  each  other,  and  under- 
stood each  other  without  another  word. 

“Where  is  she?”  said  Mrs.  Milroy. 

The  nurse  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
park.  “Out  again  for  another  walk  before 
breakfast — by  herself.” 

Mrs.  Milroy  beckoned  to  the  nurse  to  stoop 
close  over  her.  “Can  you  open  it,  Rachel?” 
she  whispered. 

Rachel  nodded. 

“ Can  you  close  it  again  so  that  nobody  would 
know?” 

“Can  you  spare  the  scarf  that  matches  your 
pearl-gray  dress  ?”  asked  Rachel. 

“Take  it!”  said  Mrs.  Milroy,  impatiently. 

The  nurse  opened  the  wardrobe  in  silence, 
took  the  scarf  in  silence,  and  left  the  room  in 
silence.  In  less  than  five  minutes  she  came 
back  with  the  envelope  of  Miss  G wilt’s  letter 
open  in  her  hand. 

“ Thank  you,  ma’am,  for  the  scarf,”  said  Ra- 
chel, putting  the  opened  letter  composedly  on 
the  counterpane  of  the  bed. 

Mrs.  Milroy  looked  at  the  envelope.  It  had 
been  closed  as  usual  by  means  of  adhesive  gum, 
which  had  been  made  to  give  way  by  the  appli- 
cation of  steam.  As  Mrs.  Milroy  took  out  the 
letter  her  hand  trembled  violently,  and  the  white 
enamel  parted  into  cracks  over  the  wrinkles  on 
her  forehead.  “My  drops,”  she  said.  “I’m 
dreadfully  excited,  Rachel.  My  drops!” 

Rachel  produced  the  drops,  and  then  went  to 
the  window  to  keep  watch  on  the  park.  “ Don’t 
hurry,”  she  said.  ‘ ‘ No  signs  of  her  yet.” 

Mrs.  Milroy  still  paused,  keeping  the  all-im- 
portant morsel  of  paper  folded  in  her  hand.  She 
could  have  taken  Miss  Gwilt’s  life — but  she  hes- 
itated at  reading  Miss  Gwilt’s  letter. 

“ Are  you  troubled  with  scruples  ?”  asked  the 
nurse,  with  a sneer.  “ Consider  it  a duty  you 
owe  to  your  daughter.” 

“ You  wretch !”  said  Mrs.  Milroy.  With  that 
expression  of  opinion  she  opened  the  letter. 

It  was  evidently  written  in  great  haste — was 
undated — and  was  signed  in  initials  only.  Thus 
it  ran: 

w Diana  Street. 

“ My  dear  Lydia, — The  cab  is  waiting  at 
the  door,  and  I have  only  a moment  to  tell  you 
that  I am  obliged  to  leave  London,  on  business, 
for  three  or  four  days,  or  a week  at  longest. 
My  letters  will  be  forwarded  if  you  write.  I 
got  yours  yesterday,  and  I agree  with  you  that 
it  is  very  important  to  put  him  off  the  awkward 
subject  of  yourself  and  your  family  as  long  as 
you  safely  can.  The  better  you  know  him  the 
better  you  will  be  able  to  make  up  the  sort  of 
story  that  will  do.  Once  told  you  will  have  to 
stick  to  it — and,  having  to  stick  to  it,  beware  of 


making  it  complicated,  and  beware  of  making 
it  in  a hurry.  I will  write  again  about  this, 
and  give  you  my  own  ideas.  In  the  mean  time 
don’t  risk  meeting  him  too  often  in  the  park. 

“Yours,  M.  O.” 

“Well?”  asked  the  nurse,  returning  to  the 
bedside.  “ Have  you  done  with  it  ?” 

“Meeting  him  in  the  park?”  repeated  Mrs. 
Milroy,  with  her  eyes  still  fastened  on  the  let- 
ter. “Him/  Rachel,  where  is  the  major?” 

“In  his  own  room.” 

“ I don’t  believe  it !” 

“Have  your  own  way.  I want  the  letter 
and  the  envelope.” 

“Can  you  close  it  again  so  that  she  won’t 
know  ?” 

“What  I can  open  I can  shut.  Any  thing 
more  ?” 

“ Nothing  more.” 

Mrs.  Milroy  was  left  alone  again,  to  review 
her  plan  of  attack  by  the  new  light  that  had 
now  been  thrown  on  Miss  Gwilt. 

The  information  that  had  been  gained  by 
opening  the  governess’s  letter  pointed  plainly 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  adventuress  had  stolen 
her  way  into  the  house  by  means  of  a false  ref- 
erence. But  having  been  obtained  by  an  act 
of  treachery  which  it  was  impossible  to  acknowl- 
edge it  was  not  information  that  could  be  used 
either  for  warning  the  major  or  for  exposing 
Miss  Gwilt.  The  one  available  weapon  in  Mrs. 
Milroy ’s  hands  was  the  weapon  furnished  by  her 
own  returned  letter — and  the  one  question  to 
decide  was  how  to  make  the  best  and  speediest 
use  of  it. 

The  longer  she  turned  the  matter  over  in  her 
mind  the  more  hasty  and  premature  seemed  the 
exultation  which  she  had  felt  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  post-office  circular.  That  a lady  acting 
as  reference  to  a governess  should  have  quitted 
her  residence  without  leaving  any  trace  behind 
her,  and  without  even  mentioning  an  address  to 
which  her  letters  could  be  forwarded,  was  a cir- 
cumstance in  itself  sufficiently  suspicious  to  be 
mentioned  to  the  major.  But  Mrs.  Milroy,  how- 
ever perverted  her  estimate  of  her  husband  might 
be  in  some  respects,  knew  enough  of  his  charac- 
ter to  be  assured  that,  if  she  told  him  what  had 
happened,  he  would  frankly  appeal  to  the  gov- 
erness herself  for  an  explanation.  Miss  Gwilt’s 
quickness  and  cunning  would,  in  that  case,  pro- 
duce some  plausible  answer  on  the  spot,  which 
the  major’s  partiality  would  be  only  too  ready 
to  accept ; and  she  would  at  the  same  time,  no 
doubt,  place  matters  in  train,  by  means  of  the 
post,  for  the  due  arrival  of  all  needful  confirma- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  accomplice  in  London. 
To  keep  strict  silence  for  the  present,  and  to 
institute  (without  the  governess’s  knowledge) 
such  inquiries  ns  might  be  necessary  to  the  dis- 
covery of  undeniable  evidence,  was  plainly  the 
only  safe  course  to  take  with  such  a man  as  the 
major  and  with  such  a woman  as  Miss  Gwilt. 
Helpless  herself,  to  whom  could  Mrs.  Milroy 
commit  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of  in- 
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vestigation  ? The  nurse,  even  if  she  was  to  be 
trusted,  could  not  be  spared  at  a day's  notice, 
and  could  not  be  sent  away  without  the  risk  of 
exciting  remark.  Was  there  any  other  compe- 
tent and  reliable  person  to  employ,  either  at 
Thorpe- Ambrose  or  in  London  ? Mrs.  Milroy 
turned  from  side  to  side  of  the  bed,  searching 
every  corner  of  her  mind  for  the  needful  discov- 
ery, and  searching  in  vain.  “Oh,  if  I could 
only  lay  my  hand  on  some  man  I could  trust !” 
she  thought,  despairingly.  “If  I only  knew 
where  to  look  for  somebody  to  help  me !" 

As  the  idea  passed  through  her  mind  the 
sound  of  her  daughter's  voice  startled  her  from 
the  other  side  of  the  door. 

44  May  I come  in  ?"  asked  Neelie. 

44  What  do  you  want  ?”  returned  Mrs.  Milroy, 
impatiently. 

“ I have  brought  up  your  breakfast,  mamma.” 

4 ‘My  breakfast?”  repeated  Mrs.  Milroy,  in 
surprise.  “ Why  doesn't  Rachel  bring* it  up  as 
usual  ?”  She  considered  a moment,  and  then 
ealled  out  sharply,  41  Come  in  !w 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MAN  IS  FOUND. 

Neelie  entered  the  room,  carrying  the  tray 
with  the  tea,  the  dry  toast,  and  the  pat  of  butter 
which  composed  the  invalid’s  invariable  break- 
fast. 

“ What  does  this  mean  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Milroy, 
speaking  and  looking  as  she  might  have  spoken 
and  looked  if  the  wrong  servant  had  come  into 
the  room. 

Neelie  put  the  tray  down  on  the  bedside  table. 
44 1 thought  I should  like  to  bring  you  up  your 
breakfast,  mamma,  for  once  in  a way,"  she  re- 
plied, 44  and  I asked  Rachel  to  let  me." 

44  Come  here,"  said  Mrs.  Milroy,  44  and  wish 
me  good-morning.” 

Neelie  obeyed.  As  she  stooped  to  kiss  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Milroy  caught  her  by  the  arm  and 
turned  her  roughly  to  the  light.  There  were 
plain  signs  of  disturbance  and  distress  in  her 
daughter’s  face.  A deadly  thrill  of  terror  ran 
through  Mrs.  Milroy  on  the  instant.  She  sus- 
pected that  the  opening  of  the  letter  had  been 
discovered  by  Miss  Gwilt,  and  that  the  nurse 
was  keeping  out  of  the  way  in  consequence. 

“Let  me  go,  mamma,"  said  Neelie,  shrink- 
ing under  her  mother’s  grasp.  44  You  hurt  me.” 

“Tell  me  why  you  have  brought  up  my 
breakfast  this  morning,"  persisted  Mrs.  Milroy. 

“ I have  told  you,  mamma.” 

44  You  have  not!  You  have  made  an  excuse 
— I see  it  in  your  face.  Come ! what  is  it  ?” 

Neelie’s  resolution  gave  way  before  her  mo- 
ther’s. She  looked  aside  uneasily  at  the  things 
in  the  tray;  “I  have  been  vexed,"  she  said, 
with  an  effort;  “and  I didn't  want  to  stop  in 
the  breakfast-room.  I wanted  to  come  up  here 
and  speak  to  you." 

4 4 Vexed  ? Who  has  vexed  you  ? What  has 


happened?  Has  Miss  Gwilt  any  thing  to  do 
with  it?” 

Neelie  looked  round  again  at  her  mother  in 
sudden  curiosity  and  alarm.  44  Mamma !”  she 
said,  “you  read  ray  thoughts — I declare  you 
frighten  me.  It  was  Miss  Gwilt.” 

Before  Mrs.  Milroy  could  say  a word  more 
on  her  6ide,  the  door  opened  and  the  nurse 
looked  in. 

“Have  you  got  what  you  want?”  Bhe  asked 
as  composedly  as  usual.  44  Miss,  there,  insisted 
on  taking  your  tray  up  this  morning.  Has  she 
broken  any  thing?” 

“Go  to  the  window — I want  to  speak  to  Ra- 
chel,” said  Mrs.  Milroy. 

As  soon  as  her  daughter's  back  was  turned 
she  beckoned  eagerly  to  the  nurse.  “Any 
thing  wrong  ?"  she  asked,  in  a whisper.  44  Do 
you  think  she  suspects  us?" 

The  nurse  turned  away  with  her  hard,  sneer- 
ing smile.  44 1 told  you  it  should  be  done.”  she 
said,  44  and  it  has  been  done.  She  hasn't  the 
ghost  of  a suspicion.  I waited  in  the  room — 
and  I saw  her  take  up  the  letter  and  open  it.” 

Mrs.  Milroy  drew  a deep  breath  of  relief. 
“Thank  you,”  she  said,  loud  enough  for  her 
daughter  to  hear.  44 1 want  nothing  more.” 

The  nurse  withdrew ; and  Neelie  came  back 
from  the  window.  Mrs.  Milroy  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  looked  at  her  more  attentively  and 
more  kindly  than  usual.  Her  daughter  inter- 
ested her  that  morning — for  her  daughter  had 
something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt. 

“I  used  to  think  you  promised  to  be  pretty, 
child,”  she  said,  cautiously  resuming  the  inter- 
rupted conversation  in  the  least  direct  way. 
44  But  you  don't  seem  to  be  keeping  your  prom- 
ise. You  look  out  of  health  and  out  of  spirits 
— what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

If  there  had  been  any  sympathy  between  mo- 
ther and  child  Neelie  might  have  owned  the  truth. 
She  might  have  said  frankly,  44 1 am  looking  ill, 
because  my  life  is  miserable  to  me.  I am  fond 
of  Mr.  Armadale,  and  Mr.  Armadale  was  once 
fond  of  me.  We  had  one  little  disagreement, 
only  one,  in  which  I was  to  blame.  I wanted 
to  tell  him  so  at  the  time,  and  I have  wanted  to 
tell  him  so  ever  since — and  Miss  Gwilt  stands 
between  us  and  prevents  me.  She  has  made  us 
like  strangers ; she  has  altered  him,  and  taken 
him  away  from  me.  He  doesn’t  look  at  me  as 
he  did ; he  doesn't  speak  to  me  as  he  did ; he  is 
never  alone  with  me  as  he  used  to  be ; I can't 
say  the  words  to  him  that  I long  to  say ; and  I 
can’t  write  to  him,  for  it  would  look  as  if  I 
wanted  to  get  him  back.  It  is  all  over  between 
me  and  Mr.  Armadale — and  it  is  that  woman's 
fault.  There  is  ill-blood  between  Miss  Gwilt 
and  me  the  whole  day  long;  and  say  what  I 
may,  and  do  what  I may,  she  always  gets  the 
better  of  me,  and  always  puts  me  in  the  wrong. 
Every  thing  I saw  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  pleased 
me,  every  thing  I did  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  made 
me  happy  before  she  came.  Nothing  pleases 
me,  and  nothing  makes  me  happy  now!"  If 
Neelie  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  ask  her 
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mother's  advice  and  to  trust  herself  to  her  mo- 
ther’s love,  she  might  have  said  such  words  as 
these.  As  it  was  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  hung  her  head  in  silence. 

44  Come!"  said  Mrs.  Milroy,  beginning  to  lose 
patience.  44  Yon  have  something  to  say  to  me 
about  Miss  Gwilt.  What  is  it  ?” 

Neelie  forced  back  the  tears  and  made  an 
effort  to  answer. 

44  She  aggravates  me  beyond  endurance,  mam- 
ma ; I can’t  bear  her ; I shall  do  something — " 
Neelie  stopped,  and  stamped  her  foot  angrily  on 
the  floor.  “I  shall  throw  something  at  her 
head  if  we  go  on  much  longer  like  this ! I 
should  have  thrown  something  this  morning  if  I 
hadn’t  left  the  room.  Oh,  do  speak  to  papa 
about  it ! do  find  out  some  reason  for  sending 
her  away ! I’ll  go  to  school — I’ll  do  any  thing 
in  the  world  to  get  rid  of  Miss  Gwilt!" 

To  get  rid  of  Miss  Gwilt ! At  those  words — 
at  that  echo  from  her  daughter’s  lips  of  the  one 
dominant  desire  kept  secret  in  her  own  heart — 
Mrs.  Milroy  slowly  raised  herself  in  the  bed. 
What  did  it  mean  ? Was  the  help  she  wanted 
ooming  from  the  very  lost  of  all  quarters  in 
which  she  could  have  thought  of  looking  for  it? 

44  Why  do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  Miss  Gwilt," 
she  asked.  4 4 What  have  you  got  to  complain 
of?’’ 

“Nothing!”  said  Neelie.  “That’s  the  ag- 
gravation of  it.  Miss  Gwilt  won’t  let  me  have 
any  thing  to  complain  of.  She  is  perfectly  de- 
testable ; she  is  driving  me  mad ; and  she  is 
the  pink  of  propriety  all  the  time.  I dare  say 
it’s  wrong,  but,  I don’t  care— I hate  her !’’ 

Mrs.  Milroy’s  eyes  questioned  her  daughter’s 
face  as  they  had  never  questioned  it  yet.  There 
was  something  under  the  surface,  evidently — 
something  which  it  might  be  of  vital  importance 
to  her  own  purpose  to  discover — which  had  not 
risen  into  view.  She  went  on  probing  her  way 
gently  deeper  and  deeper  into  Neclie’s  mind, 
with  a warmer  and  warmer  interest  in  Neelie’s 
secret. 

44  Ponr  me  out  a cup  of  tea,"  she  said ; 44  and 
don’t  excite  youreelf,  my  dear.  Why  do  you 
speak  to  me  about  this  ? why  don’t  you  speak  to 
your  father  ?” 

44 1 have  tried  to  speak  to  papa,"  said  Neelie. 
44  But  it  is  no  use ; he  is  too  good  to  know  what 
a wretch  Bhe  is.  She  is  always  on  her  best  be- 
havior with  him ; she  is  always  contriving  to  be 
useful  to  him.  I can’t  make  him  understand 
why  I dislike  Miss  Gwilt — I can’t  make  you  un- 
derstand— I only  understand  it  myself."  She 
tried  to  pour  out  the  tea,  and  in  trying  upset  the 
cup.  44 I’ll  go  down  stairs  again!"  exclaimed 
Neelie,  with  a burst  of  tears.  44  I’m  not  fit 
for  any  thing — I can’t  even  pour  out  a cup  of 
tea!" 

Mrs.  Milroy  seised  her  hand  and  stopped  her. 
Trifling  as  it  was,  Neelie’s  reference  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  major  and  Miss  Gwilt  had 
roused  her  mother’s  ready  jealousy.  The  re- 
straints which  Mrs.  Milroy  hod  laid  on  herself 
thus  far  vanished  in  a moment — vanished,  even 


in  the  presence  of  a girl  of  sixteen,  and  that 
girl  her  own  child ! 

44  Wait  here !”  she  said,  eagerly.  44  You  have 
come  to  the  right  place  and  the  right  person. 
Go  on  abusing  Miss  Gwilt.  I like  to  hear  you 
— I hate  her  too ! ” 

4 4 You,  mamma!"  exclaimed  Neelie,  looking 
at  her  mother  in  astonishment. 

Eor  a moment  Mrs.  Milroy  hesitated  before 
she  said  more.  Some  last-left  instinct  of  her 
married  life  in  its  earlier  career  and  happier 
time  pleaded  hard  with  her  to  respect  the  youth 
and  the  sex  of  her  child.  But  jealousy  respects 
nothing ; in  the  heaven  above  and  on  the  earth 
beneath,  nothing  but  itself.  The  slow  fire  of 
self-torment  bnming  night  and  day  in  the  mis- 
erable woman’s  breast  flashed  its  deadly  light 
into  her  eyes,  as  the  next  words  dropped  slowly 
and  venomously  from  her  lips. 

44  If  you  had  had  eyes  in  your  head  you 
would  never  have  gone  to  your  father,"  she 
said.  44  Your  father  has  reasons  of  his  own  for 
hearing  nothing  that  you  can  say,  or  that  any 
body  can  say,  against  Miss  Gwilt." 

Many  girls  at  Neelie’6  age  would  have  failed 
to  see  the  meaning  hidden  under  those  words. 
It  was  the  daughter’s  misfortune,  in  this  instance, 
to  have  had  experience  enough  of  the  mother  to 
understand  her.  Neelie  started  back  from  the 
bedside  with  her  face  in  a glow.  44 Mamma!" 
she  said,  44 yon  are  talking  horribly!  Papa  is 
the  best  and  dearest  and  kindest— oh,  I won’t 
hear  it ! I won’t  hear  it !" 

Mrs.  Milroy’s  fierce  temper  broke  ont  in  an 
instant— broke  out  all  the  more  violently  from 
her  feeling  herself,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  have 
been  in  the  wrong. 

“You  impudent  little  fool!"  she  retorted  fu- 
riously, 44  do  yon  think  I want  you  to  remind 
me  of  what  I owe  to  your  father  ? Am  I to 
learn  how  to  speak  of  your  father,  and  how  to 
think  of  your  father,  and  how  to  love  and  honor 
your  father,  from  a forward  little  minx  like 
you ! I was  finely  disappointed,  I can  tell  you, 
when  you  were  born — I wished  for  a boy,  yon 
impudent  hussy ! If  you  ever  find  a man  who 
is  fool  enough  to  marry  you,  he  will  be  a lucky 
man  if  yon  only  love  him  half  as  well,  a quarter 
as  well,  a hundred-thousandth  part  as  well,  as  I 
loved  your  father.  Ah,  you  can  ciy  when  it’s 
too  late;  you  can  come  creeping  back  to  beg 
your  mother’s  pardon  after  you  have  insulted 
her.  You  little  dowdy,  half-grown  creature! 
I was  handsomer  than  ever  you  will  be  when  I 
married  your  father — I would  have  gone  through 
fire  and  water  to  serve  your  father ! If  he  had 
asked  me  to  cut  off  one  of  my  arms,  I would 
have  done  it— I would  have  done  it  to  please 
him!"  She  turned  suddenly  with  her  face  to 
the  wall — forgetting  her  daughter,  forgetting  her 
husband,  forgetting  every  thing  but  the  torturing 
remembrance  of  her  lost  beauty.  4 4 My  arms ! " 
she  repeated  to  herself,  faintly.  44  What  arms 
I had  when  I was  young !’’  She  snatched  up  the 
sleeve  of  her  dressing-gown  furtively,  with  a shud- 
I der.  44  Oh,  look  at  it  now  l look  at  it  now !" 
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Neelie  fell  on  her  knees  at  the  bedside  and 
hid  her  face.  In  sheer  despair  of  finding  com- 
fort and  help  any  where  else  she  had  cast  herself 
impulsively  on  her  mother’s  mercy — and  this  was 
how  it  had  ended  1 “ Oh,  mamma,  **  she  plead- 

ed, “ you  know  I didn’t  mean  to  offend  you ! I 
couldn't  help  it  when  you  spoke  so  of  my  father. 
Oh  do,  do  forgive  me.  " 

Mrs.  Milroy  turned  again  on  her  pillow,  and 
looked  at  her  daughter  vacantly.  “Forgive 
you?”  she  repeated,  with  her  mind  still  in  the 
past,  groping  its  way  back  darkly  to  the  present. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  mamma — I beg  your 
pardon  on  my  knees.  I am  so  unhappy ; I 
do  so  want  a little  kindness ! Won’t  you  for- 
give me  ?” 

“Wait  a little,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Milroy.  “Ah,” 
she  said,  after  an  interval,  “ now  I know ! For- 
give you  ? Yes — I’ll  forgive  you  on  one  condi- 
tion.” She  lifted  Neelie's  head,  and  looked  her 
searchingly  in  the  face.  “Tell  my  why  you 
hate  Miss  Gwilt!  You’ve  a reason  of  your 
own  for  hating  her,  and  you  haven’t  confessed 
it  yet.” 

Neelie's  head  dropped  again.  The  burning 
color  that  she  was  hiding  by  hiding  her  face 
showed  itself  on  her  neck.  Her  mother  saw  it, 
and  gave  her  time. 

“ Tell  me,”  reiterated  Mrs.  Milroy,  more  gen- 
tly, “ why  do  you  hate  her?” 

The  answer  came  reluctantly,  a word  at  a 
time,  in  fragments. 

“Because  she  is  toying — ” 

“ Trying  what  ?” 

“Trying  to  make  somebody  who  is  much — ” 

“Much  what?” 

“ Much  too  young  for  her — ” 

“Marry  her?” 

“Yes,  mamma.” 

Breathlessly  interested,  Mrs.  Milroy  leaned 
forward,  and  twined  her  hand  caressingly  in  her 
daughter's  hair. 

“Who  is  it,  Neelie?”  she  asked,  in  a whis- 
per. 

“You  will  never  say  I told  you,  mamma?” 

“ Never ! Who  is  it  ?” 

“Mr.  Armadale.” 

Mrs.  Milroy  leaned  back  on  her  pillow  in  dead 
silence.  The  plain  betrayal  of  her  daughter’s 
first  love,  by  her  daughter's  own  lips,  which 
would  have  absorbed  the  whole  attention  of  other 
mothers,  failed  to  occupy  her  for  a moment. 
Her  jealousy,  distorting  all  things  to  fit  its  own 
conclusions,  was  busied  in  distorting  what  she 
had  just  heard.  “A  blind,”  she  thought, 
“which  has  deceived  my  girl.  It  doesn't  de- 
ceive me.  Is  Miss  Gwilt  likely  to  succeed  ?”  she 
asked  aloud.  “Does  Mr.  Armadale  show  any 
sort  of  interest  in  her?” 

Neelie  looked  up  at  her  mother  for  the  first 
time.  The  hardest  part  of  the  confession  was 
over  now — she  had  revealed  the  truth  about  Miss 
Gwilt,  and  she  had  openly  mentioned  Allan’s 
name. 

“ He  shows  the  most  unaccountable  interest,” 
she  said.  “It’s  impossible  to  understand  it. 


It’s  downright  infatuation — I haven’t  patience  to 
talk  about  it!” 

“ How  do  you  come  to  be  in  Mr.  Armadale’s 
secrets?”  inquired  Mrs.  Milroy.  “Has  he  in- 
formed you , of  nil  the  people  in  the  world,  of  his 
interest  in  Miss  Gwilt  ?” 

“ Me!”  exclaimed  Neelie,  indignantly.  “It’s 
quite  bad  enough  that  he  should  have  told  papa.” 

At  the  reappearance  of  the  major  in  the  nar- 
rative Mrs.  Milroy’s  interest  in  the  conversation 
rose  to  its  climax.  She  raised  herself  again 
from  the  pillow.  “Get  a chair,”  she  said. 
“ Sit  down,  child,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Ev- 
ery word,  mind— every  word !” 

“I  can  only  tell  you,  mamma,  what  papa 
told  me.” 

“When  ?” 

“Saturday.  I went  in  with  papa’s  lunch  to 
the  work-shop,  and  he  said,  4 I have  just  had  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Armadale ; arid  I want  to  give 
you  a caution,  while  I think  of  it.’  I didn't  say 
any  thing,  mamma — I only  waited.  Papa  went 
on,  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Armadale  had  been 
speaking  to  him  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt, 
and  that  he  had  been  asking  a question  about 
her  which  nobody  in  his  position  had  a right  to 
ask.  Papa  said  he  had  been  obliged,  good-hu- 
moredly, to  warn  Mr.  Armadale  to  be  a little 
more  delicate,  and  a little  more  careful  next 
time.  I didn't  feel  much  interested,  mamma — 
it  didn’t  matter  to  me  what  Mr.  Armadale  said 
or  did.  Why  Bhould  I care  about  it  ?” 

“Never  mind  yourself,”  interposed  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy, sharply.  “Go  on  with  what  your  father 
said.  What  was  he  doing  when  he  was  talking 
about  Miss  Gwilt?  How  did  he  look?” 

“ Much  as  usual,  mamma.  He  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  work-shop ; and  I took  his  arm 
and  walked  up  and  down  with  him.” 

“ I don’t  care  what  you  were  doing,”  said  Mrs. 
Milroy,  more  and  more  irritably.  “Did  your 
father  tell  you  what  Mr.  Armadale’s  question 
was— or  did  he  not?” 

“ Yes,  mamma.  He  said  Mr.  Armadale  be- 
gan by  mentioning  that  he  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  Miss  Gwilt,  and  he  then  went  on  to  ask 
whether  papa  could  tell  him  any  thing  about  her 
family  misfortunes — ” 

“What! ! !”  cried  Mrs.  Milroy.  The  word 
burst  from  her  almost  in  a scream,  and  the  white 
enamel  on  her  face  cracked  in  all  directions. 
“Mr.  Armadale  said  that  f”  she  went  on,  lean- 
ing out  farther  and  farther  over  the  side  of  the 
bed. 

Neelie  started  up,  and  tried  to  put  her  mother 
back  on  the  pillow. 

“Mammal”  she  exclaimed,  “are  you  in 
pain  ? are  you  ill ? You  frighten  me!” 

“Nothing,  nothing,  nothing,”  said  Mrs* Mil- 
roy. She  was  too  violently  agitated  to  make 
any  other  than  the  commonest  excuse.  “ My 
nerves  are  bad  this  morning — don’t  notice  it. 
I'll  try  the  other  side  of  the  pillow.  Go  on ! go 
on!  I’m  listening,  though  I'm  not  looking  at 
you.”  She  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and 
clenched  her  trembling  hands  convulsively  be- 
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neath  the  bed-clothes.  “I’ve  got  her!”  she 
whispered  to  herself,  under  her  breath.  “I’ve 
got  her  at  last!” 

“Tm  afraid  I’ve  been  talking  too  much,” 
said  Neelie;  “I’m  afraid  I’ve  been  stopping 
here  too  long.  Shall  I go  down  stairs,  mam- 
ma, and  come  back  later  in  the  day?” 

“ Go  on,”  repeated  Mrs.  Milroy,  mechanical- 
ly. “What  did  your  father  say  next?  Any 
thing  more  about  Mr.  Armadale  ?” 

“Nothing  more,  except  how  papa  answered 
him,”  replied  Neelie.  “Papa  repeated  his  own 
words  when  he  told  me  about  it.  He  said,  4 In 
the  absence  of  any  confidence  volunteered  by 
the  lady  herself,  Mr.  Armadale,  all  I know  or 
wish  to  know — and  you  must  excuse  me  for  say- 
ing, all  any  one  else  need  know  or  wish  to  know 
— is,  that  Miss  Gwilt  gave  me  a perfectly  satis- 
factory reference  before  she  entered  my  house.’ 
Severe,  mamma,  Wasn’t  it?  I don’t  pity  him 
in  the  least ; he  richly  deserved  it.  The  next 
thing  was  papa’s  caution  to  me.  He  told  me  to 
check  Mr.  Armadale’s  curiosity  If  he  applied  to 
me  next.  As  if  he  was  likely  to  apply  to  me ! 
and  as  if  I should  listen  to  him  if  he  did ! That’s 
all,  mamma.  You  won’t  suppose,  will  you,  that 
I have  told  you  this  because  I want  to  hinder 
Mr.  Armadale  from  marrying  Miss  Gwilt?  Let 
him  marry  her  if  he  pleases ; I don’t  care !”  said 
Neelie,  in  a voice  that  faltered  a little,  and  with 
a face  which  was  hardly  composed  enough  to  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  a declaration  of  indif- 
ference. “All  I want  is  to  be  relieved  from 
the  misery  of  having  Miss  Gwilt  for  my  govern- 
ess. I’d  rather  go  to  school.  I should  like  to 
go  to  school.  My  mind’s  quite  changed  about 
all  that — only  I haven’t  the  heart  to  tell  papa. 
I don’t  know  what’s  come  to  me ; I don’t  seem 
to  have  heart  enough  for  any  thing  now ; and 
when  papa  takes  me  on  his  knee  in  the  evening, 
and  says,  ‘Let’s  have  a talk,  Neelie,’  he  makes 
me  cry.  Would  you  mind  breaking  it  to  him, 
mamma,  that  I’ve  changed  my  mind,  and  I want 
to  go  to  school  ?”  The  tears  rose  thickly  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  failed  to  see  that  her  mother  never 
even  turned  on  the  pillow  to  look  round  at  her. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Milroy,  vacantly. 
“ You’re  a good  girl ; you  shall  go  to  school.” 

The  cruel  brevity  of  the  reply,  and  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  spoken,  told  Neelie  plainly  that 
her  mother’s  attention  had  been  wandering  far 
away  from  her,  and  that  it  was  useless  and  need- 
less to  prolong  the  interview.  She  turned  aside 
quietly,  without  a word  of  remonstrance.  It 
was  nothing  new,  in  her  experience,  to  find  her- 
self shut  out  from  her  mother’s  sympathies.  She 
looked  at  her  eyes'  in  the  glass,  and,  pouring 
out  some  cold  water,  bathed  her  face.  “Miss 
Gwilt  sha’n’t  see  I’ve  been  crying !”  thought  Nee- 
lie, as  she  went  back  to  the  bedside  to  take  her 
leave.  “ I’ve  tired  you  out,  mamma,”  she  said, 
gently.  “Let  me  go  now;  and  let  me  come 
back  a little  later  when  you  have  had  some  rest.” 

“Yes,”  repeated  her  mother,  as  mechanical- 
ly as  ever;  “a  little  later,  when  I have  had 
some  rest.” 


Neelie  left  the  room.  The  minute  after  the 
door  had  closed  on  her  Mrs.  Milroy  rang  the 
bell  for  her  nurse.  In  the  face  of  the  narrative 
she  had  just  heard,  in  the  face  of  every  reason- 
able estimate  of  probabilities,  she  held  to  her 
own  jealous  conclusions  as  firmly  as  ever.  “ Mr. 
Armadale  may  believe  her,  and  my  daughter 
may  believe  her,”  thought  the  furious  woman. 
“ But  I know  the  major — and  she  can’t  deceive 
me!” 

The  nurse  came  in.  “Prop  me  up*”  said 
Mrs.  Milroy.  “ And  give  me  my  desk.  I want 
to  write.” 

“You’re  excited,”  replied  the  nurse.  “You’re 
not  fit  to  write.” 

“ Give  me  the  desk,”  reiterated  Mrs.  Milroy. 

“Any  thing  more !”  asked  Rachel,  repeating 
her  invariable  formula  as  she  placed  the  desk 
on  the  bed. 

“ Yes.  Come  back  in  half  an  hour.  I shall 
want  you  to  take  a letter  to  the  great  house.” 

The  nurse’s  sardonic  composure  deserted  her 
for  once.  “ Mercy  on  us !”  she  exclaimed,  with 
an  accent  of  genuine  surprise.  “What  next? 
You  don’t  mean  to  say  you’re  going  to  write — ?” 

“I  am  going  to  write  to  Mr.  Armadale,”  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Milroy ; 44  and  you  are  going  to 
take  the  letter  to  him,  and  wait  for  an  answer ; 
and,  mind  this,  not  a living  soul  but  our  two 
selves  must  know  of  it  in  the  house.” 

“Why  are  you  writing  to  Mr.  Armadale?” 
asked  Rachel.  “And  why  is  nobody  to  know 
of  it  but  our  two  selves  ?” 

44  Wait,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Milroy, 44  and  you  will 
see.” 

The  nurse’s  curiosity,  being  a woman’s  curi- 
osity, declined  to  wait. 

“ I’ll  help  you,  with  my  eyes  open,”  she  said. 
“But  I won’t  help  you  blindfold.” 

44 Oh,  if  I only  had  the  use  of  my  limbs!” 
groaned  Mrs.  Milroy.  44  You  wretch,  if  I could 
only  do  without  you !” 

“You  have  the  use  of  your  head,”  retorted 
the  impenetrable  nurse.  “And  you  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  trust  me  by  Halves,  at  this 
time  of  day.” 

It  was  brutally  put ; but  it  was  true — doubly 
true,  after  the  opening  of  Miss  Gwilt’s  letter. 
Mrs.  Milroy  gave  way. 

“What  do  you  want  to  know?”  she  asked. 
“Tell  me — and  leave  me.” 

“I  want  to  know  what  you  are  writing  to  Mr. 
Armadale  about.” 

44  About  Miss  Gwilt.” 

44  What  has  Mr.  Armadale  to  do  with  you  and 
Miss  Gwilt?” 

Mrs.  Milroy  hold  up  the  letter  which  had  been 
returned  to  her  by  the  authorities  at  the  post- 
office. 

“Stoop,”  she  said.  “Miss  Gwilt  may  be 
listening  at  the  door.  Til  whisper.” 

The  nurse  stooped,  with  her  eye  on  the  door. 

“You  know  that  the  postman  went  with  this 
letter  to  Kingsdown  Crescent?”  said  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy. 44  And  you  know  that  he  found  Mrs.  Man- 
deville  gone  away,  nobody  could  tell  where?” 
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44  Well,”  whispered  Rachel,  4 1 what  next?” 

“This  next.  When  Mr.  Armadale  gets  the 
letter  that  I am  going  to  write  to  him  he  will 
follow  the  same  road  as  the  postman ; and  well 
see  what  happens  when  he  knocks  at  Mrs.  Man- 
deville’s  door.” 

“ How  do  yon  get  him  to  the  door?” 

“ I tell  him  to  go  to  Miss  Gwilt’s  reference.” 

“Is  he  sweet  on  Miss  Gwilt?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Ah !”  said  the  nurse ; 44 1 see !” 


THE  HELMSMAN. 

THE  night  is  dark ; the  winds  are  loud ; 

The  sky  is  sown  with  flying  cloud; 
Our  good  ship  scuds  before  the  gale, 

All  taut  and  trim  with  shortened  sail. 

Against  her  sides  the  black  waves  rock; 
Her  timbers  quiver  with  the  shock; 

The  shrill  foam  flies  across  her  bow, 

Flung  skyward  from  her  sharpened  prow. 

Before  us  all  is  thick  and  dark, 

Yet  onward  bounds  our  eager  bark; 

With  hoarse  loud  tumult  shrieks  the  wind, 
Like  some  |^d  demon  close  behind. 

Beside  the  wheel  the  helmsman  stands; 

He  grasps  it  with  his  sinewy  hands; 

And  all  the  while  his  restless  eye 
Roams  over  ship  and  sea  and  sky. 

His  face  is  white ; his  shadowy  form 
Is  buttoned  close  against  the  storm; 

His  tawny  hair  streams  out  behind; 

His  beard  is  shaken  with  the  wind. 

Oh,  seems  he  now  a phantom  there 
Beside  the  wheel — a thing  of  air! 

And  seems  this  ship  some  ghostly  bark, 
That  rushes  blindly  through  the  dark. 

O hark ! what  means  that  sudden  sound  ? — 
O helmsman,  whither  are  we  bound? 

He  makes  no  sign ; he  speaks  no  word ; 

No  answer  from  his  lips  is  heard. 

But  straight  before  the  hissing  gale, 

All  trim  and  taut,  with  shortened  sail, 

Like  some  wild  sea-bird  in  her  flight, 

Our  gallant  ship  speeds  through  the  night. 

O helmsman,  whither  sail  we  now? 

What  fair  land  lies  before  our  prow? 

What  welcome  port  have  you  in  view? 
What  friendly  harbor  sail  wo  to? 

He  answers  not,  but  silent  stands, 

And  grasps  the  wheel  with  both  his  hands ; 
And  onward,  onward,  through  the  dark, 
Like  some  wild  sea-bird  speeds  our  bark. 


STREET  EDUCATION. 

CHILDREN,  boys  especially,  take  to  the 
streets  as  instinctively  as  ducks  do  to  wa- 
ter ; and  it  is  very  foolish  to  expect  that  cluck- 
ing frantically  on  the  shore  of  the  pool  will 
keep  them  out  of  it.  A wise  duck  paddles  off 
with  the  young  ones,  and  they  have  what  boys 
call  a “general  good  time”  together,  which  is 
much  the  best.  Hens  can  not  do  this — more  is 
the  pity ; but  if  you  are  a human  hen  and  have 
a brood  of  human  ducks,  by  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience and  self-training  you  may  even  cause 
webs  to  grow  by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to 
swim  with  your  family,  and  be  their  protector 
and  companion  rather  than  their  tyrant  and  an- 
noyance. 

“ But  my  children  learn  more  from  the  street 
than  they  do  from  their  books  and  school,  I am 
sorry  to  say,”  sighs  some  denizen  of  the  city. 
“I  wish  that  I could  get  into  the  country  to 
bring  them  up.” 

4 4 Do  you  intend  that  they  shall  continue  to 
reside  in  the  country  when  they  are  men  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  I suppose  they  will  naturally  desire 
the  more  active  life  of  a city,  and  a business 
career  of  some  sort ; but  it  is  so  much  better  to 
grow  up  in  the  country.” 

It  is  a good  deal  the  fashion  to  talk  in  that 
way  among  a large  class  of  sensible  people.  But 
after  reflection  it  certainly  seems,  as  it  were,  bet- 
ter to  let  boys  and  girls  get  a little  used  to  met- 
ropolitan ways  and  manners,  being  already  bora 
in  a city,  than  to  run  the  awful  risk  of  moral 
acclimation  when  nearly  grown  up.  I would 
not  feed  a child  upon  poison  that  he  may  be- 
come inured  to  evil  and  insensible  to  injury 
from  it  in  time.  But  city  influences  are  not  all 
bad  any  more  than  the  country  is  all  good. 
Corydon  and  Phillis,  Delia  and  Damon,  are  im- 
mortal in  French  china,  but  do  they  exist  else- 
where ? You  may  find  large-hearted,  generous- 
minded,  right-thinking  people  in  country  as  well 
as  in  city,  and  in  both  you  will  find  just  the  re- 
verse. Dissipation  is  as  effectually  taught  in  a 
country  grocery  as  in  a city  saloon.  So  if  yon 
take  your  children  into  the  country,  do  not  do 
it  in  the  belief  that  you  are  removing  them  from 
the  possibility  of  bad  company  or  from  the  liabil- 
ity to  temptation. 

The  summer,  with  its  warm  odors  of  piny  for- 
ests and  new-mown  hay,  its  forest  scents  and 
rippling  music  of  many  waters,  comes  and  beck- 
ons one  forth  from  the  brick  and  mortar  wilder- 
ness into  God’s  temple.  Go.  Refuse  not  the 
sweet  invitation.  Take  the  children  and  let 
them  loose  if  you  can,  and  frolic  with  them. 
Up  hill  and  down  dale.  Sailing  boats,  riding, 
driving,  and  fishing,  picnicking,  sporting,  teach- 
ing and  learning  about  all  manner  of  four- 
footed  beasts  and  cattle  and  creeping  things; 
of  trees  and  flowers  and  climbing  vines ; and  all 
sorts  of  free  out-of-door  life.  Buy  stout  cloth- 
ing, good  jack-knives,  lots  of  string,  calico 
aprons,  and  broad  brims,  and  bid  them  fleet  the 
time  gayly — and  provided  you’re  neither  starved 
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on  salt  pork,  nor  surfeited  into  boils  with  cake 
and  pastry,  and  don’t  get  limbs  broken  from  un- 
ruly horses,  nor  eaten  up  by  mosquitoes,  nor 
heated  into  crisp  in  garret  bedrooms,  nor,  being 
near  a swamp,  return  homo  to  typhoid  in  Sep- 
tember, it  will  do  you  all  good — it  is  the  best 
thing  by  all  odds  for  New  Yorkers,  Bostonians, 
Philadelphians,  and  the  like.  But  do  not  flat- 
ter yourselves  that  it  is  the  best  thing  the  year 
round,  or  that  human  nature  is  very  essentially 
different  in  the  country  from  Broadway  or  Chest- 
nut Street.  Those  who  are  in  mischief  already 
want  to  get  others  in  the  same  condition  ; thosu 
who  are  not,  are  wild  to  get  in  themselves.  And 
in  both  places  it  is  especially  incumbent  upon 
parents  to  see  that  these  objects,  as  concerning 
their  children,  are  not  fully  accomplished. 

Another  reason  why  the  country  is  accounted 
a better  place  to  rear  a family  is,  that  the  pa- 
rents are  more  with  their  children.  If  this  could 
be  insured  in  both  places  the  danger  would  be 
half  over.  It  is  the  prevalent  notion  that  the 
children  are  an  essentially  different  race  from 
the  14  grown-up,”  and  must  be  got  out  of  the 
way  somehow:  that  does  a good  deal  of  the 
mischief. 

You  rightly  forbid  your  children  certain 
amusements.  But  you  should  see  that  they 
have  proper  amusements.  Arrange  their  par- 
ties and  go  with  them ; talk  the  thing  over  aft- 
erward; see  that  they  come  home  with  you, 
and  the  hungry  craving  is  appeased ; and  ma- 
turity finds  them  with  a certain  amount  of  in- 
nocent experience  worth  every  thing  in  ena- 
bling them  to  withstand  temptation. 

Boy 8 and  girls  like  to  visit  together,  which  is 
all  right  and  proper ; and  if  the  visiting  is  done 
a good  deal  at  home,  and  you  invite  nice  girls 
and  boys  to  visit  your  own,  knowing  them  to  be 
such,  and  being  young  folks  with  them  your- 
selves to  a certain  extent,  thus  making  your  in- 
fluence that  of  a companion  as  well  as  a parent, 
the  chances  are  greatly  against  their  making  mes- 
alliances which  will  give  you  incurable  heart- 
aches by-and-by. 

44  But  I want  my  children  kept  out  of  the 
street.  They  have  no  place  to  play  except 
there,  and  I can  not  bear  to  have  them  grow 
up  street  children.” 

The  streets  are  not  good  places  generally, 
but  a good  deal  depends  on  the  neighborhood. 
A well-paved,  shaded,  respectable  street,  under 
certain  restrictions,  is  not  a bad  play-ground ; 
and  one  can  sit  at  the  parlor  window,  with  book 
or  work,  and  watch  the  play,  which  is  a better 
use  to  put  them  to  than  to  advertise  Messrs. 
Brocatclle  and  Co.’s  upholstery,  or  to  darken  and 
close  up  your  parlor  into  absolute  murkiness ; 
and  it  is  really  a pleasant  change  from  the  back 
bedroom  up  stairs,  which  we  Americans  call 
nursery  or  sitting-room.  It  gives  the  parlor, 
too,  an  air  of  habitation,  which  is  always  pleas- 
ant. And  then,  too,  in  most  large  cities  there 
are  many  parks,  or  squares,  or  gardens,  or  shaded 
walks  of  some  kind,  if  one  is  not  too  busy  or  too 
genteel  to  enjoy  them,  and  would  only  think 


that  a little  of  the  time  wasted  in  embroider- 
ing Berlin  knitting  or  gossip  would  be  better 
spent  letting  the  children  enjoy  these  blessed 
privileges  whenever  they  can  do  so.  There’s  a 
world  of  enjoyment  in  a calico  dress  and  a well- 
packed  basket,  to  sixpence  it  out  of  town  some- 
where with  the  children  of  a Saturday  after- 
noon : vulgar,  maybe,  but  delightful  and  profit- 
able too  in  the  long-run,  and  it  might  be  en- 
joyed very  much  oftener  than  at  present  if  a 
little  pains  were  taken. 

But,  speaking  of  streets,  few  people  ever  see 
the  real  beauty  of  a street.  To  the  masses  the 
street  is  a safe,  easy,  and  expeditious  mode  of 
transit  from  one  location  to  another,  often  hot, 
often  bleak,  usually  dirty  and  crowded,  and  in- 
variably evil-smelling  and  suggestive  of  disease 
and  discomfort  generally — a place  to  make  mon- 
ey, to  spend  money,  and  to  hurry  through  and 
away  from  to  a place  somewhere  else  called 
home. 

But,  seen  by  some  eyes,  a street  is  a beauti- 
ful sight.  Its  splendid  hotels,  with  the  loads 
of  luggage  suggestive  of  travel  and  far  coun- 
tries ; its  cool  corridors  and  aristocratic  inmates 
(sometimes)  ; its  gay  shops,  holding  such  a mar- 
velous wealth  of  dolls,  toys,  and  pretty  things ; 
its  fine  carriages ; its  fast  horses ; its  labor-honor- 
ed carts  bringing  the  luxuries  of  a world  to  your 
doors ; its  churches  and  its  old  traff ; its  smooth 
pavements,  and  occasional  monument  or  fount- 
ain or  park ; its  crowds  of  people — richly-dressed 
ladies,  some  fair  and  young,  some  old,  sorrow 
and  pain  stricken  ones;  all  busy,  all  intent  on 
some  purpose,  all  interested;  septuagenarians, 
looking  as  full  of  old  stories  as  a fig  is  of  seeds ; 
returned  soldiers,  with  brown  faces,  perhaps  on 
crutches;  sailors  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world ; school-children,  with  flowing  ringlets 
and  hungry  faces,  going  home  from  school ; the 
lame,  the  blind,  the  halt — all  there.  No  won- 
der that  children  learn  more  from  street  than 
school.  And  it  is  well  just  here  to  take  a hint 
from  facts. 

If  one  class  of  people  can  learn  from  a cer- 
tain condition  of  things,  others  can ; and  if  yon 
see  so  much  to  admire  and  instruct,  what  most 
the  soft  and  impressible  mind  of  a child  receive 
from  the  same  influences?  Clearly  the  streets 
and  all  thcirf  influences  are  educational,  and, 
being  so,  it  is  your  privilege  to  use  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  war  and  the  times  have  been  wonderfully 
educational.  Children  drink  in  information  as 
the  hungry  sand  drinks  water,  and  it  is  your 
privilege  to  sift  and  filter  for  them.  Take  them 
to  Faneuil  Hall,  to  Independence  Hall,  to  Fort 
Washington.  Let  them  see  the  picture-galler- 
ies, the  museums,  the  ship-yards,  and  the  great 
winged  messengers  of  commerce — the  machine- 
shops,  the  manufactories  of  all  sorts.  An- 
swer questions  till  your  lungs  and  information 
give  out,  but  never  your  patience.  A review’ 
to  a child  is  a military  event ; a parade  or  a 
procession  marks  a page  of  history  to  them. 
It  is  an  incident  to  you,  it  is  an  event  to  them. 
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Rides,  journeys,  and  excursions  are  lessons  in 
geography  and  natural  histoiy,  eagerly  swal- 
lowed, faithfully  digested,  and  permanently  in- 
corporated in  memory  and  brain,  never  to  be 
effaced. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  once  a nuisance,  with 
its  explosive  saltpetrey  patriotism,  its  inflated, 
spread-eagle  orations  which  few  could  hear  and 
nobody  cared  for.  It  will  not  soon  be  thus 
again.  The  country  will  teach,  and  the  streets 
will  tell  the  children  that  the  Union,  for  which 
the  grandsires  fought,  the  people  will  now  pro- 
tect and  defend,  and  that  nothing  is  meaner 
than  treason— except  defending  it. 

What  child  that  saw  the  regiments  depart 
will  ever  forget  it?  The  gay  music,  the  rich 
banners,  the  bright  arms,  and  handsome  faces 
in  the  serried  ranks,  the  uncomprehended  sor- 
row in  the  women’s  faces,  the  pale  lips  of  the 
departing  soldiers,  the  pealing  bells,  the  can- 
non, the  tearful  adieus,  so  strangely  bright,  so 
strangely  sad.  The  streets  taught  wise  and 
manifold  lessons  in  those  days.  The  call  to 
arms  sounded  over  the  land  like  the  whistle  of 
Roderick  Dhu,  and  from  each  hill-side  and  val- 
ley, from  behind  bush,  log,  stone,  or  brake  rose 
the  Man  for  the  Place.  The  children  will  not 
forget  the  dark  days  when  the  awful  rout  of 
Bull  Run  smote  the  land — when  “Lost!  lost!” 
was. the  cry,  save  in  the  faithfnl  few  who  forgot 
not  that  the  cause  was  not  lost  if  tho  day  and 
the  battle  were  against  us.  Or  when  victory 
after  victory  set  the  joy-bells  clanging  over  the 
country,  like  the  old  bell  of  Nuremberg,  with  its 
“I  am  Roland!  I am  Roland! 

There  is  victory  in  the  land!'* 

and  we  knew  that  Richmond  was  ours.  Then 
neighbor  met  neighbor,  speechless  with  joy,  and 
the  crowd  shouted,  “Good  news,  good  news!” 
and  the  cities  blossomed  like  tulip-beds  with 
flags.  The  flaring  lights,  the  hurrying  feet,  the 
music,  the  involuntary  chorus  of  the  crowd,  the 
impromptu  processions,  and  withal  the  orderly, 
self-sustained  character  of  all  in  the  streets, 
showing  the  steady  balance  which  the  American 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  bestows  npon  a 
people  otherwise  so  impulsive  and  enthusiastic. 

There  were  some  who  did  not  like  to  be  in 
the  streets  in  such  a crowd ; but  those  who  did, 
and  who  taught  their  children  the  lessons  of 
these  days,  will  not  regret  it. 

And  on  that  awful  day  of  woe  when  the  mar- 
tyred President  went  up  to  heaven  by  the  bloody 
path,  leaving  his  bright  and  stainless  record  for 
a loving  legacy  to  a bereaved  people,  the  city 
streets  were  grave  schoolmasters  then.  They 
told  of  the  wonderful  hold  of  the  popular  heart 
which  this  strango  man  had  won ; for  he  was 
strange  even  to  ns,  and  impossible  to  any  other 
nation,  in  his  wisdom  and  loving-kindness,  hi9 
solemn  sadness  and  real  dignity,  which  wore  so 
easily  the  mask  of  jocularity.  It  will  be  long 
before,  as  a people,  we  grow  into  the  wisdom  of 
onr  late  beloved  President,  for  he  has  helped 
make  the  proverbs  of  the  nation.  And  the  chil- 
dren saw  all  this,  and  their  little  faces  grew  sol- 


emn ; and  they  all  wore  their  bits  of  crape  with 
the  dignity  of  true  sorrow.  The  solemn  dra- 
peries, the  sad  faces,  the  tears  of  sorrow,  the  si- 
lence which  filled  the  land  like  a murky  atmos- 
phere, will  never  ho  forgotten  by  these  tender 
minds,  which  are  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to 
retain.  It  will  be  tragic  history  to  them  here- 
after, most  reverently  remembered. 

There  is  a little  anecdote  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving whose  authenticity  is  perfectly  reliable, 
which  shows  the  permanent  bias  which  may  be 
given  to  a child’s  mind.  Somebody  asked  Mr. 
Irving  if  he  had  ever  seen  General  George  Wash- 
ington. “Yes,”  said  he,  “twice.  Once  was 
on  occasion  of  some  review  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  I do  not  know  what.  I had  been  taken 
to  see  the  parade,  and  was  lifted  in  the  arms  of 
my  Scotch  nurse  to  see  the  General,  and  was 
told  that  the  stately  gentleman  on  horseback 
was  General  George  Washington,  for  whom  I 
had  been  named.  And  I knew,  even  then,  it 
was  something  to  have  seen  General  Washing- 
ton. Next  day  I was  ont  walking  again  with 
my  nurae,  when  she  suddenly  caught  sight  of 
the  General  entering  a shop.  Clutching  my 
hand  tightly,  she  hurried  into  the  shop  and 
caught  him  by  the  sleeve,  crying, 

“ ‘ General ! General ! here’s  a bairn  that’s 
called  after  ye.  Will  ye  no  gie  him  a blessing?’ 

“ ‘ Called  after  me,  is  he  V said  the  General, 
in  a pleased  voice,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
head,  said,  in  & most  reverential  manner,  4 God 
bless  the  little  one  forever!*  and  went  out  of 
the  shop.  I never  saw  the  General  again,” 
continued  Mr.  Irving,  “ and  I am  an  old  man 
now ; but  I can  sometimes,  even  now,  feel  the 
gentle  pressure  of  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  I 
know  his  blessing  abided  With  me,  for  I have 
been  blessed.” 

And  the  noble  head  bowed  as  if  to  receive 
another  benediction ; and  those  who  heard  the 
simple  6tory  grew  grave  and  reverential,  for 
they  all  felt  that  it  was  mnch  to  have  received 
the  benediction  of  Washington.  And  who  can 
tell  if  it  be  not  to  this  incident  that  we  owe  the 
rare  volumes  of  the  great  man’s  “Life”  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Washington 
Irving  ? 

When  we  remember  that  the  memories  of  the 
aged  retain  the  recollections  of  childhood  and 
youth  with  much  more  vividness  than  the  occur- 
rences of  their  later  years,  it  behooveth  us  to  re- 
member that  we  are  filling  the  treasure-houses 
of  memory  of  those  who  will  one  day  find  in 
them  their  only  store  of  reminiscences ; and  to 
us  will  be  either  blame  or  praise  given,  accord- 
ing as  we  have  been  faithful  to  our  trust  or 
negligent.  The  children  will  soon  control  so- 
ciety, will  vote,  fight,  plead,  debate,  court,  flirt, 
love,  marry,  and  go  to  Europe,  go  to  Congress, 
or  into  the  spirit-world.  It  is  for  us  to  say  if 
they  shall  remember  childhood  as  a dreary  sea- 
son of  unwelcome  tasks,  executed  in  loneliness, 
and  for  which  they  were  not  praised,  in  which 
they  were  not  assisted,  whose  tedium  was  un- 
relieved by  parental  sympathy ; or  if  childhood 
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shall  be  really,  ns  the  social  dogma  has  it,  “ the 
happiest  season  of  life. ” It  is  now  to  choose  if  they 
shall  be  ignorant  or  learned  in  the  days  of  train- 
ing— the  days  in  which  it  i9  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  country  that  its  future  rulers  shall 
be  bred  up  from  childhood  in  the  household  of  a 
pure  political  faith ; that  a love  of  country  shall 
mean  more  than  annual  fire-crackers,  and  that 
the  patriotism  of  women  is  not  to  be  despised ; 
that  the  4 4 President  and  those  in  authority”  be 
remembered  in  the  prayers  of  the  babes,  and  that 
the  nation's  honor  shall  grow  to  be  dear  as  their 
own.  And  to  this  end  let  not  the  teachings  of 
the  times  and  the  streets  be  despised  and  set  at 
naught;  but  let  those  having  authority  suffer 
the  little  children  to  learn  their  lessons  from 
pure  lips  which  they  love,  rather  than  those 
whom  any  wild  chance  may  throw  in  their  path. 


MARGARET  BRONSON. 

I KNOW  you  are  tired  enough  of  tales  of  war, 
and  that  your  own  dark  memories  of  the 
sealed  record  of  the  nation’s  bloody  baptism 
need  no  fresh  reminders.  My  story  does  not 
concern  a battle,  but  a woman ; and  how  can  I 
help  it  if  she  lived  down  there  on  the  border, 
so  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  by  conflict  and 
combatants,  by  scenes  of  peril  and  blood  and 
death,  that  they  must  necessarily  interweave 
themselves  with  the  controlling  events  of  her 
life?  I hardly  know  what  you  would  have 
thought  of  her  if  you  had  seen  her  standing 
there  alone  on  the  lawn  in  the  haze  of  that  sul- 
try June  evening.  You  would  have  stopped  in- 
voluntarily, as  before  some  striking  picture.  A 
woman  with  a certain  regal  bearing  in  the  droop- 
ing of  her  shoulders,  in  the  position  of  her  hands, 
in  the  curve  of  her  neck,  in  the  very  folds  of  her 
lustreless  black  silk  dress  and  the  mantle  of  white 
crape  that  fell  over  it — a graceful  woman  certain- 
ly; a well-poised  head  held  a little  loftily,  per- 
haps ; a face  somewhat  pale  contrasted  with  the 
hair  that  was  pushed  back  from  it,  and  features 
regular  as  a statue’s. — A beautiful  woman  then? 
That  would  depend  partly  on  yourself,  partly 
on  her  mood.  A particular  curl  in  the  bright 
color  of  her  lips,  an  arch  of  her  eyebrow,  a 
sharp,  decided  tone  about  the  whole  contour  of 
her  face,  might  at  any  time  and  always  have  re- 
pelled you.  Or,  if  you  had  seen  her  smile  as 
she  could  smile  if  she  chose,  as  she  did  not  oft- 
en, you  might  wish  Murillo  could  have  painted 
her.  The  slant  sunbeams  were  flecking  the 
grass  and  the  trees  above  her,  touching  spots 
of  gold,  too,  upon  her  dark  dress.  You  would 
have  noticed  rather1  her  independence  of  their 
effect  than  that  they  added  any  thing  by  it ; the 
play  of  light  and  shade  and  color  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  her  as  to  many  women.  You  would 
fancy  that  she  might  stand  in  the  dimness  of  a 
dungeon  unchanged.  In  this  circumstance — as 
often  through  lesser  avenues  the  soul  finds  voice 
— lay  the  key  to  Miss  Bronson’s  nature. 

People  were  rather  dubious  on  the  subject  of 
a young  woman  who  carried  pistols,  had  no  de- 


sire to  marry,  and  was  not  afraid  of  guerrillas. 
It  was  outrd,  it  evinced  discontent  with  her 
sphere ; it  was — it  really  was — 44  strong-minded." 
Very  likely.  And  you  don’t  like  the  word? 
I am  sorry,  for  it  seems  to  be  appropriate,  and 
I am  obliged  to  use  it.  It  and  she  fitted  well 
into  the  life  she  had  led.  For  a mother,  she 
had  only  the  memory  of  a kiss  on  a dead  face ; 
for  childhood  and  girlhood,  a long,  luxurious 
dream  with  her  own  fancies,  and  the  sole  com- 
panionship of  that  uncompanionable,  6ilent  fa- 
ther, who,  dying  six  months  ago,  left  her  as  in- 
heritance enough  of  his  own  Northern  tempera- 
ment to  cool  the  heats  of  her  Southern  blood ; a 
well-ordered  plantation,  and  a crowd  of  model 
slaves  moulded  after  the  most  sacred  pattern  of 
the  4 4 institution” — perhaps  because  their  mas- 
ter was  too  much  of  a gentleman  to  be  grossly 
cruel — perhaps  because  he  found  occasion  to 
pacify  within  himself  certain  clamorous  mem- 
ories of  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

As  to  the  slaves,  Miss  Bronson  freed  them 
within  a month  after  the  old  man  gave  her  his 
last  kiss  ; she  would  have  done  it  the  day  after 
his  funeral,  except  out  of  respect  for  him.  This 
utterly  illogical  and  inconsequent  act  was  doubt- 
less the  foundation  of  the  objectionable  epithet 
aforesaid,  which  horrified  rumor  had  attached 
to  her.  As  for  the  plantation,  she  carried  its 
business  on  by  herself,  with  such  of  the  negroes 
who  chose  to  remain  with  her  as  she  could  sup- 
port ; smiled  when  the  neighbors  were  scandal- 
ized that  Miss  Bronson  should  reduce  herself  to 
such  disgraceful  poverty ; chose  neither  rela- 
tive* friend,  nor  husband  for  company,  but  passed 
her  days  in  solitude  and  the  gloom  of  the  old 
rooms  which  had  such  a foreign  hush  in  them, 
from  missing  the  dead  man’s  silence.  She  might 
have  been  lonely,  for  she  loved  him ; or  she 
might  not.  No  one  knew  but  herself. 

The  haze  had  blotted  out  the  golden  flecks  on 
her  dress  and  hair,  and  the  twilight  had  fallen 
heavily,  while  she  stood  there  watching  the 
west.  She  began  at  last  to  pace  back  and  forth 
under  the  trees,  in  a peculiar,  nervous  way  she 
had,  which  was  more  like  that  of  a man  than  of 
a woman,  yet  not  unwomanly  nor  ungraceful. 

A footstep  in  the  street,  and  a voice  at  the 
gate  calling  her  name,  aroused  her  from  her  rev- 
erie. She  turned  her  head  slowly,  and  stopped 
her  walk. 

44  Mr.  M4Ginley,  I think  ? It  is  rather  dark.” 

44  Yes,  Miss  Bronson.” 

She  did  not  advance  to  meet  him  or  invite 
him  to  enter,  but  stood  as  she  had  stood,  watch- 
ing the  sunset,  in  that  statue-like  attitude  which 
could  not  be  any  thing  but  haughty,  if  she  tried 
to  make  it  so.  Yet  I doubt  if  she  knew  it.  The 
young  man  hesitated  an  instant,  then  came  in, 
and  up  the  graveled  walk. 

44  Am  I intruding?” 

4 4 Intruding  ? Oh  no.” 

44 1 should  be  sorry  if  I were,  because — ” 

44  Are  you  alone  ?” 

It  was  not  Miss  Brbnson’s  custom  to  inter- 
rupt ; she  was  too  well-bred ; he  knew  that. 
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“ Yes,”  he  said. 

“ It  is  not  safe,  I suppose  ?”  she  questioned, 
busied  with  drawing  the  crape  over  her  shoulders. 

“ Perhaps  not ; that  is  a matter  of  very  little 
consequence,  however.  ” 

The  shade  of  bitterness  in  his  tone  could  not 
have  escaped  her,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  it ; 
she  occupied  herself  in  picking  a blossom  of  the 
scarlet  trumpet-flower  that  trailed  over  the  trees ; 
then  threw  it  away. 

“Won’t  you  sit  down?  You  may  be  tired 
with  your  walk.” 

He  thanked  her,  and  refused  with  some  re- 
serve, placing  the  garden-chair  for  her.  She 
preferred  to  stand. 

“You  do  not  wear  the  gray,  I see,  when  you 
take  your  strolls,”  she  said,  glancing  at  the 
eagles  on  his  sleeve.  They  had  been  bright 
once,  but  were  dull  with  long  service  now. 

“Hardly — not  even  in  this  hospitable  town. 
I prefer,  under  all  circumstances,  to  carry  the 
face  as  well  as  the  heart  of  loyalty.  If  I recol- 
lect rightly,  I believe  I have  never  been  afraid 
or  ashamed  of  this  uniform.” 

The  rough  private’s  dress  formed  a strong 
contrast  to  the  elegance  of  hers ; but  it  was 
more  than  balanced  by  something  in  his  deep- 
set  eyes,  and  a certain  pressure  of  his  thin  lips ; 
perhaps  a word  of  Mrs.  Browning’s — masterful — 
would  have  expressed  it.  Some  such  thought 
as  this  may  have  crossed  her  mind,  for  she 
glanced  from  the  uniform  up  into  his  weather- 
stained  face.  Then  she  looked  away.  She  may 
have  remembered  just  then  the  home  he  had 
left,  the  friends  he  had  estranged,  the  hardships 
and  perils  he  had  borne  and  braved,  for  this 
humble  place  among  his  country’s  workers. 
Miss  Bronson  had  many  theories  of  her  own 
concerning  sham  patriotism,  but  she  knew  the 
ring  of  the  real  coin  when  Bhe  heard  it.  It  was 
another  evidence  of  the  justice  of  that  unfash- 
ionable epithet  I have  alluded  to  that  she  had 
been  loyal  from  the  fall  of  Sumter,  and  that  she 
had  had  the  courage  to  say  so  when  occasion  of- 
fered. 

“ On  the  contrary” — with  some  brightness  in 
her  eyes — “ you  should  be  proud  of  it.” 

She  was  kind  to  think  so,  he  said,  and  said  it 
wondering  if  there  were  a servant  on  her  planta- 
tion to  whom  she  might  not  have  spoken  the 
same  words  as  graciously. 

“It  has  seen  rough  work  in  its  day,  Miss 
Bronson,  but  we  are  rather  still  in  camp  just 
now.  Are  you  not  very  lonely  some  of  these 
summer  evenings?” 

The  abruptness  of  the  question,  asked  with 
the  look  and  tone  with  which  he  asked  it,  would 
have  embarrassed  many  women.  To  Miss  Bron- 
son, question,  tone,  and  look  alike  seemed  to  be 
no  more  than  any  other  idle  chat.  Except  for 
the  chill  in  her  voice,  when  she  said,  raising  her 
eyelids  in  her  slow,  haughty  way : 

“ Lonely  ? Why  should  I be  ?” 

M ‘Gin ley  bit  his  lip. 

“Are  not  my  grounds  looking  well,  Mr. 
M‘Ginley?”  turning,  with  a polite,  careless 


smile,  which  on  her  face  was  a mere  glitter. 
“The  guerrillas  have  let  me  alone  so  far,  ex- 
cept that  little  patch  of  cotton  down  in  the  south 
field,  which  was  of  small  consequence.” 

“ I wish  they  had  not  touched  the  south  field, 
Miss  Bronson.” 

j “Why  that  particularly?  it  could  easily  be 
spared.” 

“Because  I have  pleasant  associations  with 
it.” 

She  remembered  too— he  knew  she  did — the 
days  when  they  had  played  there  as  children,  at 
mimic  house-keeping  on  the  mimic  plantation — 
the  long,  long  sunny  days  bright  with  pictures 
of  blossoms  and  birds  and  cloudless  skies,  and 
the  little  dark-eyed  girl  who  used  to  go  out 
among  them  with  him,  hand  in  hand.  She 
must  remember.  Yet  if  she  did  she  gave  no 
sign.  The  incredulous  arch  of  her  eyebrow, 
which  was  her  only  answer,  seemed  to  sting  the 
young  man.  He  turned  quickly,  some  sudden 
flush  mounting  to  his  forehead,  stopped  in  his 
slow  walk  down  the  path  and  faced  her. 

“ Miss  Bronson,  look  at  me,  if  you  please.” 

She  complied,  because  she  chose  to;  she  made 
it  very  evident  that  was  her  only  reason.  Iiis 
face  just  then  had  a look  Miss  Bronco  was 
little  used  to  meeting,  much  less  to  enouring 
quietly. 

“You  do  remember.” 

She  smiled. 

“ Playing  with  you  in  the  south  field  ? Oh, 
yes ; I have  a good  memory.” 

“You  do  not  remember  it  unpleasantly?” 

“Mr.  M‘Ginley,  it  is  somewhat  chilly  stand- 
ing still  so  long.”  He  turned  sharply  away 
from  her  and  strode  down  to  the  gate.  She 
continued  her  walk  as  indifferently  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  to  interrupt  her. 

“ Are  you  going  ? Well,  I wish  you  a pleas- 
ant evening  and  a safe  walk.” 

Ho  smiled  bitterly. 

“A  man’s  life  is  the  most  worthless  invest- 
ment he  has,  in  these  times.  If  the  little  divi- 
dends should  stop  before  I see  you  again — ” 

He  waited,  apparently  for  some  expression 
of  interest  from  her.  But  there  was  not  a word 
or  a look.  She  stood  perfectly  still,  with  her 
eyes  on  the  darkening  road. 

“ In  that  case  I thought  I should  like  to  tell 
you  why  I left  camp  to-night.  Do  you  wish  to 
know?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  leave  that  to  you ; if  you  choose  to 
tell  me,  you  mayt” 

Again  that  look  which  Miss  Bronson  was  not 
used  to  enduring.  His  eyes  were  on  fire;  the 
compression  of  his  lips  seemed  absolute  pain — 
perhaps  she  did  not  see  it. 

“I  do  choose  to  tell  yoa.  I came  to  see  you ; 
if  I had  seen  you  for  a moment  unknown  to 
yourself,  my  object  would  have  been  gained.  I 
had  not  expected  the  honor  of  a conversation 
with  you.  I am  obliged  to  you  for  your  conde- 
scension.” 

He  waited,  before  ho  bade  her  good-evening, 
to  watch  her  a moment ; with  that  look  which 
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on  a man’s  face  shows  the  crisis  of  some  great 
agony  in  the  soul-— a look  which  the  accident 
of  his  death  might  well  stamp  on  Miss  Bron- 
son’s memory  as  long  as  she  could  remember 
any  thing.  But  she  had  not  a word  for  him — 
not  one.  She  stood  there  in  her  elegant  calm, 
so  near  to  him  that  she  could  hear  his  sharp, 
hard  breathing,  as  far  from  him  as  if  oceans 
rolled  between  them.  He  remembered  after- 
ward that  her  silenbe  was  unusual  even  for  her ; 
also  a certain  strained  repose  in  the  folding  of 
her  hands  which  caught  his  eye,  but  which,  in 
the  passion  of  the  moment,  served  only  to  work 
into  a wandering  fancy  of  his,  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  move  a block  of  beautiful  marble. 

Miss  Bronson  stood  just  where  he  hod  left 
her,  long  after  he  had  gone.  Once  she  started, 
with  a quick  motion,  as  if  she  would  have  called 
him  back ; then  stopped  herself,  with  a little 
scorn  in  her  smile. 

She  knew  this  man  loved  her — loved  her  even 
to  the  peril  of  his  life.  Well,  what  then?  You 
would  have  wondered,  if  you  had  seen  her  break 
sharply  into  her  quick  pacing  on  the  graveled 
walk  again ; if  you  had  watched  her  knotted 
forehead  and  cold,  set  lips,  you  would  have  won- 
dered whether  Robert  M*Ginley,  who  saw  in  her 
a very  different  woman  from  that  solitary,  self- 
sufficient  figure,  was  dreaming  of  a shadow,  or 
if  he  understood  Miss  Bronson  better  than  she 
did  herself.  Back  and  forth,  forth  and  back 
she  went  on  her  nervous  walk,  some  excitement 
in  her  face  serving  only  to  give  it  a deeper  chill. 
Was  M4Ginley  a fool  to  want  such  a woman  at 
his  fireside  ? You,  perhaps,  would  have  said  so, 
if  you  had  seen  her  then,  and  have  turned  away 
as  you  would  turn  from  an  iceberg.  Some  one 
very  candidly  told  him  the  same  thing  upon  one 
occasion — a man  who  prided  himself  on  his 
translation  of  women’s  faces. 

4 ‘Why,  M‘Ginley,  you  haven’t  but  one  eye 
open.  She's  a beautiful  woman,  but  she’d  turn 
a fellow's  home  into  Pandemonium.  It  would 
be  a violation  of  nature  for  her  to  be  a wife. 
She  must  be  the  man,  and  she’d  rule  every  thing 
with  a rod  of  iron.  To  yield  one  inch  of  her 
own  will  would  be  torture  to  her.” 

“I  do  not  think  so,”  replied  M‘Ginley,  with 
a quiet  smile.  He  might  still  have  retained  his 
opinion,  for  he  was  not  a man  who  formed  or 
rejected  beliefs  lightly ; but  he  would  not  have 
smiled  if  he  had  seen  her  once  that  evening  stop 
there  in  the  darkening  shadows  and  clench  her 
delicate  hands  upon  her  breast  with  a passion 
that  fitted  the  half-frightened  defiance  in  her 
eyes.  Defiance?  Of  whom  ? of  what ? Per- 
haps of  herself. 

You  think  I am  telling  you  of  a woman  who 
belongs  only  in  poetry  and  romance.  I assure 
you  that  I am  not. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  M‘Ginley  had  loft 
her  that  one  of  the  servants  came  hurriedly  to 
the  parlor  window,  near  which  she  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  dark. 

“Miss  Margaret!” 

44  Oh,  is  it  you,  Dan  ? You  gave  Prince  the 


extra  quart  of  meal,  as  I told  you,  and  sent  my 
message  to  the  gardener?” 

44  Yes,  Miss  Margaret,  de  work’s  all  done  gone 
out  ob  de  way  for  de  night.  ’Tain’t  dat  ar  I 
come  fur.  ’Pears  like  I knows  someting  you’d 
oughter  be  telled  on.” 

Something  in  the  negro’s  face  arrested  her 
attention. 

44  You  may  come  in,  Dan.  What  is  it?” 

“Nobody  hedn’t  oughter  to  be  bearin’  ob  it. 
Miss  Margaret.  Der’s  no  tellin’  what  might 
become  ob  we  all  ef  dey  did.” 

44  You  may  close  the  window,  Dan.” 

He  closed  it,  and  the  door.  He  said  then  a 
few  words  to  her  scarcely  above  a whisper. 

She  changed  color— as  much  as  she  ever  did. 

44  Are  you  6ure  ?” 

44  Yes,  clar  sure,  Miss  Margaret.  I war  hunt- 
in’ fur  sassafras  fur  my  ole  woman — she’s  sot 
her  heart  on’t  she's  done  got  de  kersumption, 
an’  der  warn’t  nothin’  for’t  but  de  sassafras— 
an’  dey  come  ’long  atween  de  trees — two  ob  ’em 
— an’  I heerd  every  word,  an’  I neber  breaf  till 
dey  get  by,  an'  dey  don’  see  me.  Ef  dey’d  see 
me — laws ! Miss  Margaret,  I wouldn’t  a’  ben 
here  ter  tell.” 

44  What  was  tho  time  to  be,  Dan  ?” 

44  Jes’  ten  ’clock,  case  I heerd  ’em  name  it 
over  affer  dey’d  got  trough.” 

Miss  Bronson  looked  at  her  watch. 

44  You  may  lock  up  well,  Dan,  and  the  peo- 
ple can  come  into  the  kitchen  if  they  are  at  all 
frightened.  There  is,  however,  nothing,  I think, 
to  fear.  They  will  have  work  enough  without 
coming  into  the  town.  And,  Dan,  I do  not 
care  to  be  disturbed  this  evening.  I wish  to 
be  alone.  Tell  Rose  and  Eliza,  if  any  thing  is 
wanted,  to  wait  till  I call  them.” 

44  Yes,  Miss  Margaret.” 

She  took  off  her  crape  mantle  and  began  to 
fold  it  up,  while  she  listened  Jo  his  retreating 
footsteps ; she  smoothed  every  crease  and  care- 
fully straightened  the  fringe.  There  was  some- 
thing curious  in  the  mechanical  action ; perhaps 
an  intensity  of  excitement  which  a word  or  a 
cry  would  have  weakened. 

Then  she  went  to  her  own  Toora,  divested  her 
dress  of  some  of  its  feminine  encumbrances, 
threw  over  her  shoulders  a dark,  hooded  cloak, 
examined  her  revolver  and  loaded  it.  After 
that  she  went  hurriedly  down  stairs,  out  of  the 
door,  and  into  the  street. 

A great  lurid  moon  glared  through  the  mist 
that  night,  and  the  clouds  that  the  wind  tossed 
by  it  were  stained  with  sullen  red.  M4Ginley 
watched  its  rise  over  tho  hill  where  they  were 
encamped,  with  some  odd  fancy  about  its  color 
and  the  last  long  day  when  it  should  set  for- 
ever. His  face  had  paled  within  the  last  hour. 
A certain  hungry  longing  had  crept  into  it — 
that  longing  which  can  not  be  mistaken,  and 
which  is  so  pitiful  to  see,  especially  in  a man, 
and  a man  like  Robert  M4Ginley.  I do  not 
mean  that  he  would  have  sought  or  deliberately 
chosen  death ; ho  was  too  thoroughly  soldierly 
in  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  nature  for  that. 
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Margaret  Bronson  could  nerer  make  a senti- 
mentalist, or  that  most  cowardly  of  cowards — 
a suicide — out  of  him.  But  simply  that,  stand- 
ing there  apart  from  his  comrades  and  their 
cheerful  camp-fire  talk  that  night,  with  the 
smothered  passion  of  the  reddened  moonlight 
abore  and  around  him,  and  the  memory  of  that 
one  woman’s  face  for  his  sole  companionship, 
he  may  have  thought — Well,  I fancy  death 
seemed  a pleasant  thing  and  fair  to  look  upon. 
It  had  become  so  familiar  to  him  in  the  life  he 
led ; it  so  dogged  his  steps  and  hedged  him  in ; 
it  talked  with  him  in  his  dreams,  and  woke  with 
him  in  the  cool  summer  dawns;  it  basked  in 
the  glare  of  the  sunlight  and  larked  in  the  even- 
ing shadows;  it  and  his  troubled  life  hung  for- 
ever beside  him,  balanced  in  the  chance  of  a 
single  shot.  He  may  have  wondered,  as  he 
stood  there  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  sul- 
len moon,  and  the  group  of  pines  below  it,  be- 
yond which  her  home  was  hidden  — he  may 
have  wondered  a little — we  all  like  to  speculate 
at  times  as  to  what  the  world  will  be  when  we 
go  out  of  it — whether  the  sight  of  his  life-blood 
would  thaw  one  jot  of  Miss  Bronson’s  frozen 
\ elegance.  Probably  its  contrast  to  the  daz- 
zling white  of  her  own  folded  hands  would  not 
be  pleasant.  Probably  she  would  beg  them  to 
care  for  him  decently,  and  bury  him  out  of  her 
sight.  Possibly  she  would  say  the  country  was 
making  a terrible  sacrifice  of  its  young  men — 
then  go  and  dress  for  dinner. 

Looking  down  through  the  trees  where  the 
shades  of  the  valley  hung  and  deepened,  his 
eye  caught  at  last  the  outline  of  a dim  form 
threading  its  way  through  them.  Its  motion 
was  rapid,  its  path  direct  to  the  camp.  As  it 
came  out  into  the  light  in  a little  opening  among 
the  oaks,  he  saw  the  flutter  of  a woman’s  dress. 
He  watched  it  curiously  as  it  began  the  slow 
ascent  over  fallen  trees  and  stumps  and  tangled 
underbrush.  It  was  a dark,  hooded  figure, 
somewhat  tall  and  erect,  with  a certain  fearless 
disregard  of  the  obstacles  in  the  path,  which 
was  more  natural  to  a man  than  a woman,  and 
gave  him  for  the  instant  a suspicion  of  disguise 
and  treachery.  Just  then,  however,  the  light 
struck  full  on  a hand  raised  to  push  aside  a 
dead  bough — a slender,  jeweled  hand,  that  had 
an  indescribable  air  of  familiarity  to  him  in  the 
strained  repose  of  its  fingers.  He  saw  also  with 
distinctness  her  black  dress  whose  trailing  folds 
had  been  shortened  out  of  reach  of  briers  and 
rocks.  She  came  up  the  slope  under  a shadow, 
through  a gleam  of  Inrid  mist,  then  out  upon  a 
projecting  rock  beside  him,  where  she  stood 
quite  still.  Her  hood  had  fallen  off,  her  face 
was  full  in  the  light  of  the  camp-fire. 

“Miss  Bronson !” 

“I  believe  so.” 

“ You  here,  and  alone!” 

“ I here  and  alone,  Mr.  M*Ginley,  owing  to 
the  little  circumstance  that  I have  discovered  a 
plot  to  surprise  your  camp  to-night,  with  a force 
very  conveniently  oatnumbering  yours,  every 
man  of  them  thoroughly  educated  blood-hounds. 


Their  calculations,  if  I remember  rightly,  com- 
prised the  butchery  of  two-thirds  of  you  at  the 
very  lowest  estimate;  they  attack  you  on  the 
east  side,  at  your  weak  point  by  the  ravine. 

As  to  time,”  she  coolly  took  out  her  watch,  “if 
they  had  the  virtue  of  punctuality  they  would 
have  been  here  five  minutes  ago.” 

“You  are  sure  of  this?” 

“ Perfectly,  one  of  my  people  heard  the  whole 
thing  discussed  in  the  woods  below  you  there. 

You  remember  Dan,  perhaps?  he  is  of  a some- 
what excitable  temperament,  but  as  to  creating 
a story  of  any  magnitude,  it  would  be  alto- 
gether too  much  of  a tax  upon  his  intellect  I 
think  yon  may  expect  your  visitors  at  any  mo- 
ment.” 

All  the  soldier  flashed  into  his  face ; for  the 
moment  he  forgot  her. 

“Colonel!  boys,  where’s  the  Colonel?” 

She  watched  him  as  he  sprang  away  from 
her.  If  he  had  seen  her  face  he  would  have 
known  how  much  he  had  heightened  her  respect 
for  him  because  he  did  forget  her  on  such  an 
errand. 

It  was  only  for  a moment  He  was  hack  be- 
side her  then ; his  face  was  pale. 

“ Margaret,  it  is  terrible,  you  have  saved  us, 
but  you — ” 

“ I shall  do  very  well.  Why  not  ?” 

“You  don't  know  what  a hell  you  have  come 
into — you/”  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
head ; the  great  drops  stood  on  it.  “ My  God ! 
if  I could  get  yon  safe  at  home — only  get  you 
home !” 

She  smiled. 

“I  am  not  afraid.  I should  hardly  have 
undertaken  this  little  expedition  if  I had  been 
afraid.”  A sudden  confusion  prevented  his  re- 
ply— the  sound  of  the  Colonel’s  voice,  quick 
orders,  and  the  men  falling  into  line.  Miss 
Bronson  tossed  off  her  cloak  and  took  her  pistol 
from  her  belt. 

“What  are  yon  going  to  do?” 

“Fight.” 

“ Miss  Bronson !” 

She  threw  off  his  hand  from  hers. 

“Why  not?  I will  not  hide  here  in  the 
bushes  and  die  like  a coward ; no,  not  even  for 
a look  like  that,  Mr.  M*Ginley.  You  know  I 
could  not  go  back  if  I would.  See,  they  ore 
calling  you.” 

The  quick  orders  grew  impatient ; the  ranks 
swept  by  them.  M*Ginley  fell  into  his  place  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  Miss  Bronson  stepped  b6-  • 
side  him.  He  said  but  one  word  after  that, 

“ Margaret !” 

Her  fingers  stirred  a little  on  the  pistol ; her 
glittering  smile  played  all  over  her  face.  He 
knew  then  that  she  would  have  despised  him  if 
he  had  argued  the  case  by  so  much  as  another 
syllable. 

“They  are  coming,”  she  said,  with  a bit  of 
triumph  in  her  smile. 

* Her  face  was  worth  seeing,  when  the  sergeant 
discovered  her,  and  quietly  ordered  her  out  of 
the  ranks. 
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“ If  you  can  tell  me  any  reason,  Sir,  why  I 
should  not  fight,  I should  like  to  know  it.” 

“Agin  orders,  mum.”  ' 

“ But  you  are  short  of  men.” 

“Beggin’  your  pardon,  mum,  I believe  you 
hain’t  a man.” 

“What  does  that  matter?  I have  no  more 
fancy  for  looking  on  idle.” 

“Can’t  help  it,  mum,  sorry  to  disappoint  a 
lady;  but  there’s  my  orders.  Wounded  and 
women-folks  and  young  uns  to  the  rear.  So, 
if  you  please  mum,  you’d  better  fall  out.” 

Miss  Bronson  obeyed  in  silent  disgust  A 
woman’s  will  versus  military  discipline.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  a hard  case. 

A rustling  of  dead  leaves  in  the  ravine,  a 
tramping  of  many  feet,  a flash  of  bayonets  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill ; then  a vision  of  dark,  ex- 
ultant faces,  a yell,  a cheer,  a thunder  that  woke 
all  the  echoes  sleeping  far  down  the  valley ; and 
the  quiet  camp  became  a battle-field. 

The  deserted  fires  flashing  up  broadly,  dart- 
ing rifts  of  light  in  through  the  smoke  and  hor- 
ror, showed  Miss  Bronson  standing  under  the 
trees.  She  stood  there  for  five  minutes.  Then 
the  fair-haired  boy,  fighting  beside  M*Ginley, 
fell  with  a ball  through  his  heart. 

When  M‘Ginley  turned  his  head  he  saw  her 
in  the  vacant  place — the  dead  boy’s  musket  in 
her  hand. 

“I  prefer  to  be  here,”  she  said. 

Probably  military  discipline  would  have  had 
a word  to  say  to  its  late  defeated  ^antagonist,  if 
it  had  not  been  altogether  too  busy  just  then  in 
the  confusion  of  a charge.  The  picture,  bright 
in  the  fitful  glare,  was  one*  long  to  be  remem- 
bered— the  woman  with  her  colorless,  calm  face 
and  eyes  on  fire,  the  shadow  of  a smile  still  lin- 
gering on  her  lips,  her  black  hair  fallen  low  on 
her  shoulders,  and  the  fearless  aim  of  the  hand 
so  womanly,  so  dazzling,  so  foreign  to  its  death- 
ly work. 

She  fought  like  a veteran.  M‘Ginley,  so 
near  to  her,  knew  how  her  teeth  were  set,  and 
could  see  her  breast  heave  with  her  sharp,  hard 
breathing.  Once  she  looked  up  into  his  face. 

“ I don’t  know  much  about  it ; tell  me  if  I 
am  wrong.” 

The  tone  was  a tone  in  which  Margaret  Bron- 
son was  unused  to  speaking ; he  heard  every  ca- 
dence of  it  above  the  roar  of  the  musketry,  and 
in  that  hour  when  she  seemed  to  have  thrown 
off  her  womanhood,  he  knew  that  she  was  near- 
er to  him  than  ever  in  all  her  life  before.  After 
that  he  guided  her. 

“Aim  higher,  Margaret.” 

“ You  load  in  too  much  of  a hurry,  Margaret ; 
you  gain  nothing  by  it.” 

“Margaret,  you  are  out  of  the  ranks.” 

So  between  his  own  fierce  work — and  she 
obeyed  him  as  implicitly  as  a child.  Through- 
out the  whole  he  used  instinctively  the  name  by 
which  he  had  called  her  when  they  played  to- 
gether in  the  old  south  field  at  home.  She  ac- 
cepted it  as  instinctively.  I think  she  liked  it. 
Possibly  it  helped  her ; as  to  that  you  could  not 
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tell : she  never  quailed  for  an  instant ; her  face 
never  lost  its  colorless  calm,  her  eyes  their  fire, 
nor  her  hand  its  fearless  aim. 

The  camp-fires  were  dying  low  into  their 
ashes;  the  moon’s  sullen  glare  from  the  tree- 
tops  showed  through  the  billows  of  smoke  a 
breach  in  the  enemy’s  ranks.  The  lines  stag- 
gered and  broke  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

“ We  have  them,”  said  M‘Ginley,  with  a grim 
smile,  and  fell  with  the  words  on  his  lips. 

The  ranks  closed  again  and  swept  on  victori- 
ous down  the  slope  far  into  the  valley  to  finish 
their  work.  But  the  beautiful  woman’s  face 
was  not  among  them. 

She  knelt  down  on  the  ground  where  he  had 
fallen;  his  blood  stained  her  dress  in  pitiful 
contrast  to  its  silken  richness. 

“ Can  you  tell  me  where  it  is  ?” 

She  spoke  quietly;  if  she  had  had  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  surgeons,  and  every  means  of 
saving  his  life  at  her  command  instead  of  being 
ignorant  and  alone  in  that  desolated  place,  she 
could  not  have  spoken  more  quietly ; you  could 
not  have  seen  that  a nerve  trembled. 

“ It  is  nothing— only  in  my  arm,  I think,”  he 
said,  feebly ; 4 4 you  can  get  home  now,  Marga- 
ret— go;  don’t  stop  to  think  of  me.” 

44  I shall  think  of  you.  I intend  to  save  you.” 

She  looked  about  hei  for  a moment.  At  tho 
right  a rebel  lay  dead  in  the  bushes.  A few 
yards  beyond  another — dead  or  dying,  for  he 
stirred  a little.  No  other  human  being  was  in 
sight.  The  distant  camp-fires  were  out.  The 
moon  hung  angrily  in  the  mist ; far  down  the 
valley  the  noise  of  the  conflict  was  growing 
fainter;  M Ginley’s  hot  blood  was  still  staining 
her  dress.  Her  sense  of  utter  helplessness  was 
written  for  an  instant  on  her  face ; but  it  wa9 
turned  away  from  him  and  he  did  not  see  it. 

“You  must  stay  here” — she  spoke  rapidly 
and  decidedly — “you  must  stay  here  a little 
while.  I shall  help  you  into  the  bushes  here 
out  of  sight,  if  there  are  stragglers  round.  I 
will  bring  some  one  that  can  take  care  of  you. 

I think  I can  stop  the  flowing  of  this  blood  be- 
fore I go.” 

He  was  too  weak  to  remonstrate.  She  took 
out  her  delicate  laced  handkerchief  and  tried  to 
smile. 

“If  I only  had  one  of  Eliza’s  cotton  ones! 

It  is  so  much  cobweb.” 

“ Hold  on,  missis ! You  mought  as  well  not 
spile  that  ere  bit  of  nonsense,  and  save  yerself 
the  trouble  ef  bloodyin*  yer  pretty  hands.  I’ve 
got  a little  business  to  do  up  with  that  Yankee 
sweet-heart  o*  yourn.” 

She  sprang  up,  with  her  hand  on  her  revolv- 
er. 

The  dying  rebel  had  risen  to  his  feet ; there 
were  no  signs  of  death  upon  him ; he  had  not 
so  much  as  a wound.  That  he  was  a man  of 
iron  muscle,  with  brawny  arms  bared,  and  his 
bayonet  dripping  with  blood,  she  saw ; that  his 
face  was  the  face  of  a fiend,  she  felt. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  yer?  Struck  dumb? 

Purty  good-looking  gal  ye  are,  any  ways.  Shall 
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be  sorry  to  skeer  ye,  bat  I*m  ’bliged  to  settle  up 
’counts  with  that  ’ere  chap;  and  you’d  better 
git  out  of  the  way,  ef  ye  ain’t  partiklar  ’bout 
seein’  it  did.” 

She  stepped  out  into  the  open  path.  M ‘Gin- 
ley  called  her  back ; but  she  made  no  answer. 

“You  shall  not  touch  him  : he  is  a wounded 
man.” 

“Hoity  toity,  prfctty  mistress!  We’ll  see 
about  that.  He  killed  my  boy  in  th’  fight,  he 
did.  Little  chap  was  drafted  in  las'  week.  He’s 
lyin'  back  thar  ’mong  the  tents.  I’ll  have  my 
pay  fur  that.  Didn’t  the  little  fellow  lie  an’ 
groan  ? An’  I'll  see  him  lie  an’  groan,  an’  send 
him  whar  he  b’longs : yer  mought  jes’  as  well 
make  up  yer  mind  to’t  firs’  as  las’.  An’  I 
wouldn't  screech  ef  I was  you,  ’cause  it  won’t 
make  no  odds  ter  me.” 

He  laughed,  wiping  his  dripping  bayonet  on 
his  sleeve.  I suppose  most  women  would  have 
fallen  on  their  knees  at  this  crisis,  have  pleaded 
and  sobbed,  wrung  their  hands,  and  made  allu- 
sions to  his  wife  or  his  mother ; also  to  some 
faint  possibility  termed  his  better  nature.  Mar- 
garet Bronson  read  the  brutish  instinct  of  re- 
venge in  the  man’s  face  too  thoroughly  for  that ; 
she  knew  it  would  be  but  wasted  time,  and  time 
was  precious. 

She  stepped  up  to  him,  with  her  fingerB  clasp- 
ed on  her  deathly  weapon  as  steadily  as  they 
had  clasped  it  all  that  horrible  night. 

“ Margaret !” 

It  was  M‘Ginley’s  anguished  voice.  She 
heard  it.  The  man,  wiping  his  bayonet,  look- 
ed into  her  white  still  face  with  dull  wonder. 

“What  ye  up  to ? I’m  goin’  to  work  now.” 

“You  are  not  going  to  touch  him.” 

“That  ’ere’s  purty  talk,  mistress,  when  I 
dropped  dead  o’  purpose  for  the  chance  to  run 
him  through — ve-ry  purty  talk !” 

“ Step  back  there ! If  you  come  another  step 
you  are  a dead  man.” 

“ Should  be  sorry  to  fight  a gal;  have  done 
it,  though,  ’fore  now;  an'  gal  or  no  gal,  I’ll  put 
an  eend  to  the  chap.  Here,  you  Yank!  it’s 
time  to  be  a sayin*  your  prayers.” 

The  bayonet  gleamed  within  a yard  of  Mar- 
garet Bronson’s  heart. 

“ Either  you  or  I are  dead  before  you  stir,” 
she  said.  The  red  light  struck  full  on  her  face. 

“Margaret!  Margaret!” 

She  quivered  a little ; but  her  eyes  did  not 
move  from  the  steel  that  flashed  just  then  in  a 
moonbeam. 

M‘Ginley,  trying  to  crawl  to  his  feet,  fell,  re- 
peating her  name  over  feebly.  He  could  not 
reach  her.  She  heard  him  groan.  She  was 
very  pale,  but  she  stood  like  a statue. 

The  man  laughed ; as  men  will  laugh  upon  a 
volcano. 

“ Come,  come,  my  pretty  fire-brand ; I reck- 
on we’ve  had  enough  of  this  ’ere  play.” 

The  bayonet  flashed ; the  face  darkened ; he 
threw  up  his  arms,  and,  with  an  oath  that  she 
heard  on  still  nights  for  years  and  years  of  her 
life,  fell  backward  down  upon  the  rocks. 


The  Doctor,  coming  out  of  the  parlor  where 
they  had  laid  M‘Ginley  on  the  couch,  found  Miss 
Bronson  washing  her  hands. 

“You’re  not  at  it  again!  You  were  doing 
that  very  thing  when  I came  out  after  the  band- 
ages, Miss  Bronson.” 

She  laughed— nervously. 

“I  don’t  know.  Was  I?  I had  forgotten 
it.” 

“ You  are  too  white ; let  me  feel  your  pulse. 
I should  like  to  know  how  you  managed  to  get 
him  down  here  ?” 

“I  believe  I came  down  after  Dan  and  Cae- 
sar, didn’t  I ? Let  me  think ; yes — that  was  it. 
I believe  I am  a little  tired.” 

“ A baby  would  give  up  the  ghost  with  such 
a pulse;  you  must  have  stimulant.  Do  you 
know  that  you  can  not  stand  ?” 

“ Yes,  I can ; nothing  is  the  matter.  I shall 
do  very  well.” 

But  she  sat  down  weakly,  and  leaned  her  fore- 
head on  her  hand. 

“ You  don’t  ask  how  my  patient  is,  Miss  Bron- 
son ?” 

“I  supposed  you  would  not  wish  to  be  an- 
noyed with  questions  in  a dangerous  case.” 

“It  is  not  dangerous:  it  is  a severe  flesh 
wound  and  slight  fracture,  but  with  suitable 
care  there’s  no  danger  about  it.  He  is  quiet 
now — comfortable,  he  says.  He  wishes  to  see 
you.” 

She  rose  slowly. 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Is  it  a very  impossible  supposition  when 
you  have  saved  his  life  ? My  dear  Miss  Bron- 
son, you  are  somewhat  mazed  by  your  night’s 
work,  surely.  I shall  insist  upon  a glass  of 
brandy.” 

1 4 No,  you  are  very  good ; I would  rather  not. 
If  you  are  sure  he  wishes  to  see  me  I will  go 
in.” 

She  went  in — not  as  Miss  Bronson  had  ever 
entered  her  own  parlor  before;  her  step  was 
faltering,  perhaps  timid. 

“ Margaret.” 

She  came  across  the  room  at  his  call,  and 
stood  beside  him  with  her  head  bent,  her  hands 
folded  tightly  into  each  other.  The  crimson 
stains  on  her  rich  dress,  her  falling  hair  which 
she  had  neglected  or  forgotten  to  arrange,  and 
the  flutter  of  her  drooping  eyelids,  were  in  sharp 
contrast  to  her  usual  elegant  repose.  Yet  I 
think  she  was  not  th&  less  beautiful.  Per- 
haps to  Robert  M‘Ginley  she  was  not  less  im- 
perial. 

“ Margaret,”  he  said,  feebly,  “I  wanted  to 
see  you.” 

She  sank  down  on  the  floor  so  low  that  sho 
could  look  up  into  his  face,  and  he  saw  in  her 
eyes  what  he  had  never  seen  there  before — 
tears. 

“Margaret!  Why,  Margaret!” 

A sudden  light  shone  in  his  pallid  face ; per- 
haps it  dazzled  her ; she  bent  her  head. 

“Are  you  sure  you  wanted  to  see  me ?” 

“ Margaret,  look  at  me.” 
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She  looked  at  him. 

“I  thought” — she  trembled  in  every  nerve, 
this  woman  who  had  gone  into  battle  with  a 
smile — “ I thought  you  would  not  want  to  see 
me.  I was  afraid  you  would  always  think  of 
me  up  there  in  the  blood  and  smoke,  it  seems 
so  terrible  now  it  is  over.  I wonder  if  I shall 
ever  forget  it  ?’’ 

“ You  seem  to  forget  that  you  saved  my  life,” 
huskily. 

The  words  stung  her  somehow. 

44  I do  not  want  you  to  be  grateful  to  me.” 

She  turned  away  her  head — not  haughtily, 
but  very  humbly ; it  drooped  again  so  low  that 
her  hair  fell  over  her  face. 

44  Margaret.” 

She  stirred  a little. 

44  Margaret,  I have  loved  you  a great  while, 
but  I never  loved  you  as  I did  to-night.” 

She  looked  up  with  a quick  smile  that  broke 
like  sunlight  all  over  her  face — a tender,  happy 
smile  like  a child’s.  She  looked  up,  and  sim- 
ply spoke  his  name ; but  Robert  M‘Ginley  knew 
then,  and  from  that  hour  he  never  doubted,  that 
she  had  no  wish  on  earth  so  dear  as  his  happi- 
ness, no  joy  so  sweet  as  his  love. 


HANNAH  FANTHORN’S  SWEET- 
HEART. 

FIFTY  years  ago,  and  yet  I’ve  but  to  shut  my 
eyes  and  there  comes  Willy  over  the  hill, 
as  I used  to  see  him  coming  when  I sat  waiting 
for  him  at  the  farm-house  window.  Sometimes 
on  horseback,  but  oftener  afoot,  for  the  Hall  was 
not  very  far  away.  Nowadays  you  see  the  boys 
and  men  all  alike  in  black,  or  with  (maybe)  a 
bit  of  gray  or  brown.  It  wasn’t  so  then.  Will 
wore  a blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  and  knee- 
breeches,  and  silk  stockings,  and  buckles  in  his 
shoes,  and  a buff  vest ; and  on  gala  days  claret- 
color  and  white  silk.  Handsome  in  any  one’s 
eyes  and  wonderfully  so  in  mine ; for  I was  half 
Quakeress  half  Methodist,  and  never  had  worn 
any  thing  gay  myself. 

Tall  ? Surely  he  was  tall.  Never  a Haslet 
under  six  feet,  and  broader  in  the  shoulders  than 
any  of  his  age.  Straight-featured  and  rosy, 
and  just  twenty-five. 

Will’s  father  was  rich  Squire  Haslet,  and 
they  lived  at  the  Hall,  a grand  house,  we  thought 
it,  for  we  were  plain  people.  Father  a Quaker, 
mother  a Methodist,  arid  he  kept  to  the  plain 
dress  and  language  all  his  life.  In  those  days 
there  never  was  a Methodist  who  wore  gay 
colors  or  new  fashions,  and  mother  took  to  the 
poke  bonnets  and  grave  dresses  naturally. 

So  wc  were  quiet  enough,  not  a picture  nor 
an  ornament  in  the  house . Not  a fiddle,  though 
brother  Barzillai  begged  to  have  one.  And  at 
dusk  Saturday  night  work  put  away,  and  the 
house  clean  and  not  so  much  as  a mouthful 
cooked  the  Sabbath  through.  Every  thing  cold ; 
and  mother  put  the  key  in  her  pocket  and  took 
us  girls  one  way  to  Methodist  meeting,  and  fa- 
ther took  the  boys  to  Quaker  meeting — for  that 


was  the  compact,  and  they  never  let  religion 
come  between  them. 

It  was  all  so  different  at  the  Squire’s.  The 
curtains  and  carpets  and  Mrs.  Haslet's  caps  all 
aglow  with  color.  And  Sunday  a feast-day, 
with  more  work  for  the  servants  than  any  other ; 
and  guests  down  from  the  city,  and  the  piano — 
such  a wonder  to  all — and  the  harp  a-playing. 
They  went  to  church  if  they  chose,  and  sat  in 
the  Squire’s  high-backed  pew  with  curtains. 
Mother  used  to  say — she  was  a bit  prejudiced — 
that  what  with  the  organ  and  altar  cloths  and 
fonts  and  carvings  and  painted  windows  and 
gay  bonnets,  the  Episcopal  church  was  for  all 
the  world  like  a play-house.  Sister  Ellis  used 
to  say  to  me,  “For  all  that  I’d  like  a pink  bon- 
net myself,  and  to  go  where  there  was  music  in 
the  church.” 

Ellis  hadn’t  a Quaker  bone  in  her  body  nor 
a Methodist  drop  in  her  blood.  I always  won- 
dered Will  didn’t  come  a-wooing  her  instead  of 
me. 

I was  a bit  of  a thing  with  blue  eyes  and  a 
skin  like  wax — not  a drop  of  color  in  it,  and 
didn’t  there  come  an  artist,  who  painted  minia- 
tures, to  our  place  one  summer  and  tell  me  my 
face  was  44  classical,”  and  nearer  the  “antique” 
than  any  thing  he  ever  saw.  I was  pleased  with 
the  first,  but  the  last  worried  me,  for  do  what  I 
could,  though  it  sounded  like  a compliment,  I 
could  make  no  meaning  of  “antiqne”  but  old, 
so  I asked  Willie,  and  said  he, 

44  Come  to  my  house  and  I’ll  show  you.” 

So  mother  let  me,  and  I went.  There,  in  the 
drawing-room,  was  a stand,  and  on  it  a woman 
in  marble — that  is,  the  face  and  neck  of  a wo- 
man and  down  to  the  waist.  A “bust,”  he 
called  it.  Says  Willie, 44  That’s  antique.  It  is 
Psyche,  and  more  like  yon  than  any  picture 
could  be.” 

44 Never  like  me”  said  I;  and  then  I blushed 
and  turned  away,  for  not  a tucker  nor  scarf  had 
she — and  I felt  ashamed. 

It  waft  a splendid  house ; too  grand  it  seemed 
to  me  to  live  in ; and  he  took  me  all  over  it 
even  to  the  hot-house,  where  summer  flowers 
grew  in  the  winter  time,  and  he  put  some  in 
my  hair. 

44  White,”  said  he ; 44  you  look  best  in  white.” 

One  night  I heard  father  and  mother  talking 
by  the  kitchen-fire. 

Says  mother,  “It’s  wrong  to  stand  in  the 
girl’s  way,  though  he’s  Episcopal.  And  think 
of  her  being  mistress  of  the  Hall,  and  riding  in 
her  coach.” 

“Thee  thinks  too  touch  of  the  world,  Eu- 
nice,” says  father. 

“But  remember,  Elias,”  says  mother,  44 it’s 
a chance  that  comes  to  few.  And  she’d  be  good 
to  Ellis  if  we  died ; and  the  fear  would  be  off  of 
our  minds  for  the  children.  It’s  hard  to  be  poor — 
to  pinch  and  save — and  know  a bad  year  for 
crops  or  a spell  of  sickness  would  swallow  all. 
He  loves  her,  and  he’ll  be  good  to  her ; and  she 
can  go  to  our  meeting  and  he  to  his.” 

“Thee’ll  have  thy  way  at  last,”  says  father. 
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“ But  I'd  rather  see  her  marry  some  young  friend 
with  but  one  cow  and  two  or  three  acres.  I 
misdoubt  the  ways  of  world’s  folk.” 

But  his  voice  was  mild,  and  I knew  he  had 
yielded.  As  for  the  Squire  himself— a hand- 
some, burly,  red-faced  gentleman  with  a loud 
voice — he  rode  over  one  morning  to  see  father. 
Mother  went  in  to  the  sitting-room,  and  I was 
to  stay  in  the  dairy ; but  how  could  I,  when  I 
knew  my  fate  was  in  the  balance  ? I crept  into 
the  entry  and  listened,  stopping  my  mouth  with 
my  white  apron  lest  I should  cry  out  I heard 
the  Squire  first. 

“ My  boy  has  set  his  heart  on  your  girl,”  he 
said.  “ He  might  find  a richer  mate,  but  he 
couldn’t  find  a prettier  or  a better.  If  you'll 
say  ‘Yes,’  neighbor  Fanthorn,  I will  and  his 
mother.  Sabrina’s  to  be  married  soon,  and  we 
shall  want  a daughter  at  the  Hall.” 

Father  said  not  a word  for  a while.  He  fold- 
ed his  hands  and  sat  looking  at  the  floor.  At 
last  he  said,  “Have  thy  own  way,  Eunice; 
she's  a girl.” 

Oh,  but  it's  sweet  to  have  the  first  love 
crowned  by  a parent's  blessing.  Well,  well, 
with  joy  comes  sorrow.  A month  after  that 
day  Willie's  mother  died.  She  dropped  from 
her  chair  at  the  dinner-table,  and  when  the 
servant  had  sped  across  the  country  and  back 
with  the  doctor  she  was  dead.  I wept  as  I 
stood  near  the  grave  and  saw  Willie  so  sad, 
dressed  for  the  first  time  in  his  mourning,  and 
I had  more  reason  to  weep  than  I knew;  for 
Sabrina  Haslet  was  mistress  at  the  Hall,  and  all 
along  in  secret  she  had  set  her  heart  against  her 
brother’s  match  with  me. 

As  soon  as  she  could  she  began  to  fill  the 
house  with  company — young  ladies  nearly  all ; 
handsome,  fashionable,  dressed  in  finery  and 
jewels;  and  Will  must  play  the  part  of  host 
and  make  them  welcome.  He  told  me  so. 
“Though  I’d  rather  be  with  my  Quaker  beau- 
ty by  the  river-side,”  he  said.  “But  Sabrina 
wants  company  to  keep  her  spirits  up.” 

I had  a guess  that  6he  hoped  to  wean  him 
from  me,  but  I never  told  him  so.  True  love 
needs  no  chain,  I thought,  and  for  a while  he 
was  my  own  Willie  all  the  same.  But  at  last 
there  came  to  the  Hall  the  handsomest  lady  of 
all — Miss  Dorcas  Oakley.  She  staid  a long, 
long  while ; and  there  was  dancing  in  the  even- 
ings and  riding  all  day ; and  she  rode  beauti- 
fully, and  always  with  Willie.  I thought  to 
myself,  over  and  over  again,  “Does  she  know 
it  is  my  love  she  rides  away  with  as  though  he 
were  hers  ?” 

Then  the  jealousy  began  to  grow  in  my  heart, 
and  I was  not  the  same  girl  at  times.  Yet  all 
the  while  he  told  me  that  it  was  fashion  and 
courtesy,  and  kept  me  quiet  while  he  was  by. 
He  would  have  had  me  at  the  Hall  often  also, 
but  Sabrina  sent  no  message.  She  was  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  I would  not  go  there 
without  her  invitation.  So  I pined  and  grew 
thin,  and  mother  thought  me  ill.  So  I was, 
hut  of  heart,  not  of  body.  And  when  she  talk- 
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ed  of  my  wedding-day  my  blood  would  boil, 
and  I*d  say,  between  my  clenched  teeth, 

“No— I’ll  marry  no  one  who  weds  me  be- 
cause he’s  bound  to  me,  and  not  from  love !” 

One  night  I stood  by  the  garden-palings  and 
looked  at  the  stars,  and  as  I stood  there  a wo- 
man in  a hood  came  over  the  fields  and  stood 
beside  me.  It  was  Miss  Sabrina  Haslet  I 
started  as  if  I had  been  shot ; and  she  took  off 
her  hood,  for  it  was  warm,  and  looked  hard  at 
me. 

“What  kind  of  a girl  are  you?”  said  she. 

“ What  kind  of  one  are  you ?”  said  I.  “Not 
a civil  one,  to  speak  that  way.” 

Said  she : “ What  I want  to  know  is  this — 
Are  you  the  person  to  hold  my  brother  to  a 
foolish  bond,  or  to  let  him  free  when  he  begins 
to  struggle.  You  caught  him  cleverly;  and 
though  his  heart  has  slipped  through  your  fin- 
gers you  may  be  mistress  of  the  Hall  yet,  I sup- 
pose. Will  you  ?” 

“With  his  heart  gone  from  me!”  I cried. 
“ Has  he  told  you  it  is  gone  ?” 

“ He’d  die  first,”  said  Miss  Sabrina.  “ His 
honor  would  not  let  him  break  troth  with  you. 
But  to  see  how  he  loves  Miss  Dorcas  Oakley, 
and  she  is  a match  for  him  in  rank  and  wealth 
and  beauty.  People  are  talking  of  it  and  pity- 
ing him.” 

“They  shall  pity  him  no  more,”  I said. 
“ What  is  the  Hall  to  me  ? It  was  my  Willie's 
love  I cared  for.  Tell  him  he  is  free.” 

“ You  must  tell  him  yourself,”  she  said.  “If 
you  care  to  see  him  happy  open  his  cage ;”  and 
she  tied  on  her  hood  and  sped  away. 

That  night  there  went  a note  to  Willie : 

44  Master  William  Haslet,— I’ve  thought  a long,  long 
while  that  the  bond  between  ua  was  best  broke.  I feel 
sare  of  it  now.  It  will  be  better  that  we  should  not  meet 
again;  and  in  this  I Bend  you  back  your  ring.  May  good 
fortune  and  happiness  attend  you ! And  with  this  wish  1 
sign  r^aelf  Hannah  Fan  thorn.” 

This  I wrote  with  a heart  tom  and  rent  as 
never  flesh  could  be ; and  it  was  sent ; and 
though  he  came  to  the  farm  I would  not  see 
him ; and  all  was  over  between  ns. 

I waited  only  to  hear  that  he  was  betrothed 
to  Miss  Dorcas  Oakley.  Instead  of  that,  I 
heard,  a week  after,  that  he  had  left  the  coun- 
try. Where  he  had  gone  and  why,  no  one 
knew.  When  I felt  sure  that  Miss  Dorcas 
Oakley  could  be  nothing  to  him,  or  that  at  least 
they  were  not  to  be  married,  my  heart  smote 
me  a little,  and  I wondered  whether  I should 
not  have  put  my  pride  down  a bit,  and  have 
heard  him  speak  for  himself. 

Miss  Sabrina  Haslet  did  not  marry.  The 
wedding  was  put  off  first  by  her  mother’s  death, 
and  then  by  her  father's,  six  months  after;  and 
then  folk  said  there  was  a quarrel.  But  be  it  as 
it  may,  he  who  was  to  have  been  her  husband 
married  instead  that  same  Miss  Dorcas  Oakley. 

Other  suitors  came,  no  doubt,  for  Miss  Sabri- 
na was  handsome  and  rich  ; but  she  liked  none 
of  them,  and  lived  on  in  the  Hall  quite  alone 
but  for  the  servants.  By-and-b y she  saw  no 
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company,  and  shut  up  half  the  house,  and  seemed 
more  lonely  and  wretched  than  many  a poor  wo- 
man. All  her  beauty  left  her  too,  and  she  grew 
to  be  a sharp,  60ur  spinster,  always  dressed  in 
black — she  who  had  been  both  belle  and  beauty. 

I lived  on  at  home.  Ellis  married,  and  so 
did  Barzillai.  The  years  did  not  seem  to  give 
a gray  hair  to  my  mother,  nor  a wrinkle  to  my 
father.  They  were  too  placid  to  grow  old  fast. 
No  one  wondered  I did  not  marry.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  having  been  so  nearly  mistress  of 
• the  Hall,  it  was  not  likely  I should  be  willing  to 
wed  for  less. 

The  Hall!  Bah!  It  was  Willie  I loved, 
and  not  his  house  or  lands. 

One  winter  night,  Christmas  time  was  nearly 
come,  and  I sat  by  the  fire  dressing  dolls  and 
tying  up  sugar-plums  in  paper  horns  with  bits 
of  ribbon  for  my  nieces’  and  nephews’  stockings, 
when  there  came  a loud  rapping  at  the  door.  I 
opened  it,  and  there  stood  an  old  man-servant 
from  the  Hall. 

44  I’m  sent  by  Miss  Sabrina,  Miss,”  said  he. 
“ She  is  very  ill,  and  desires  you  to  come  alone. 
She  has  something  particular  to  say  to  you.” 

“Sabrina  Haslet  send  for  me!”  I thought, 
and  then  my  heart  beat  fast,  and  I fancied  I 
hardly  knew  what. 

“Ill,  did  you  say?”  I asked. 

“ Very  ill,”  said  the  man.  uThe  doctors  give 
her  over.” 

I went  back  to  get  a shawl  and  hood,  and  tell 
my  mother  where  I was  going,  and  then  came 
out.  The  night  was  bleak,  and  snow  was  fall- 
ing and  lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  and  there 
stood  a sleigh  with  buffalo  robes  in  it  ready  for 
me.  I stepped  in,  and  was  whirled  away  to- 
ward the  Hall.  It  was  like  a dream.  I could 
scarcely  believe  myself  awake.  It  was  still  a 
dream  when  we  stopped  at  the  Hall,  and  I only 
realized  that  all  was  true  when  I stood  in  Miss 
Sabrina’s  room,  and  saw  her  lying  wan  andjmle 
upon  the  pillow.  Oh,  what  a change  had  come 
over  her ! 

“ You’ve  come,  Hannah  Fan  thorn,”  she  said ; 
44  thank  you  for  that.  I thought  you’d  refuse, 
perhaps.  It’s  a long  while  since  we  spoke  to- 
gether. ” 

“A  long  while,”  I replied. 

“Yet  you  haven’t  changed  much,”  said  she. 
44  You  look  as  you  did  when  you  stood  by  the 
hedge  in  the  moonlight,  and  said,  4 What  is  the 
Hall  to  me?  ’Twas  Willie’s  love  I cared  for.* 
I remember  the  words,  Hannah  Fanthom. 
They’ve  stung  my  soul  often  since.  Do  you 
know  I lied  then  ?” 

“Lied!” 

“Yes,  lied.  Willie’s  heart  never  belonged 
to  any  one  but  you.  He  was  true  as  Heaven. 
It  was  I who  wanted  him  to  wed  Dorcas  Oakley. 
I thought  a poor  girl  like  you  beneath  him.  I 
told  him  you  loved  that  cousin  who  came  to  your 
home  so  often ; and  when  your  letter  came  he 
believed  it.  I thought  he  would  marry  Dorcas 
then.  I never  meant  to  drive  him  from  home 
and  kin;  but  he  went,  and  the  last  words  he 


said  were,  1 Sabrina,  my  heart  is  broken.’  And 
all  these  years  he  has  wandered  over  the  world 
a lonely,  sorrowing  man ; and  I,  his  sister,  the 
cause.  And  she — Dorcas — oh,  you  know  my 
lover  jilted  me  for  her;  all  the  place  knows 
that.” 

I looked  at  the  poor  dying  woman.  I was 
trying  to  forgive  her,  but  I could  not  help  speak- 
ing harshly. 

44 1 am  only  a stranger,”  I said.  “ What  I 
have  suffered  is  nothing  to  you.  But  had  yon 
no  mercy  on  your  brother  ? You  have  had  time 
to  repent.” 

“Time!”  she  said.  “Yes,  Hannah  Fan- 
thorn,  it  seems  like  eternity ; but  I have  sought 
for  him  in  vain ; for  years  I thought  him  dead. 
Yesterday  I learned  that  he  is  alive,  and  not 
many  miles  distant.  Old  before  his  time,  they 
say,  but  he  lives.  Look,”  she  continued,  draw- 
ing a packet  from  under  her  pillow,  “in  this  I 
have  written  the  truth.  It  shall  be  sent  to- 
morrow. It  is  directed  plainly.  If  I die  in  the 
night  it  can  go  all  the  same.  Will  and  you  may 
meet  again,  and  be  happy  when  I am  under  the 
turf.” 

Then  she  began  to  wail — 44  Don’t  leave  me ; 
don’t  leave  me  to  die  alone !” 

I sat  down  by  her. 

“ Do  not  fear,”  I said,  “and  try  to  think  of 
other  things.  Forget  earth — look  to  heaven.” 

I never  left  her.  Sitting  by  her  side  on  the 
third  night  I saw  a change  come  over  her  face, 
and  bent  over  her. 

“Hannah  Fanthorn,”  she  whispered,  “have 
you  forgiven  me  ?” 

“ As  I pray  God  to  forgive  me,”  I answered. 

Then  fainter  still  she  spoke : 

“Be  kind  to  Will.  He  loved  you.  Oh!  to 
think  that  I should  have  lost  my  soul  that  you 
might  not  be  my  sister — you  who  seem  so  like 
one  now  J” 

And  with  those  words  there  came  a look  into 
her  eyes  I never  shall  forget ; and  in  the  Christ- 
mas dawn  she  lay  on  my  arm  dead. 

On  Sunday  they  buried  her.  The  grave-yard 
was  full.  Every  one  came  to  see  Squire  Has- 
let’s daughter  laid  in  the  great  vault.  I stood 
near  it;  but  though  the  solemn  words  of  the 
preacher  rang  in  my  ear,  and  the  coffin  was  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  I should  have  thought  of  no- 
thing else,  my  mind  would  wander  away  to  the 
past — and  I saw  Will  as  I used  to  see  him,  and 
myself,  as  in  a mirror,  young  and  blithe,  lean- 
ing on  his  arm.  Then  I found  myself  praying 
for  the  dead  woman,  and  murmuring,  “God 
forgive  her,  for  she  knew  not  what  she  did !” 

I came  back  to  the  present  with  a start  and  a 
thrill.  They  were  closing  the  vault.  And  be- 
side the  clergyman,  speaking  to  him  in  a whis- 
per, stood  a tali  man,  with  a foreign  look  about 
him  and  a heavy  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes : a 
man  all  in  black,  with  hair  dark  as  night,  but 
with  here  and  there  a silver  thread.  Why  did 
ray  heart  beat  so  as  I looked  at  him  ? Surely 
I had  never  seen  that  man  before ! 

I turned  away  and  went  homeward.  The 
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path  lay  by  the  old  Hall.  I paused  a moment 
to  look  at  it.  Every  window  was  shut.  From 
the  broad  front-door  and  from  the  necks  of  the 
stone  lions  on  the  porch  streamers  of  crape  were 
floating.  Oh  how  often  I had  seen  every  win- 
dow ablaze  with  lights,  and  heard  music  and 
dancing  feet  and  laughter  from  within ! And 
now,  in  the  winter  twilight — for  at  five  the  day 
was  nearly  done,  and  the  clouds  lowered  heavy 
with  coming  snows — now,  how  dark  and  cold  it 
was!  And  yonder  in  the  grave-yard  lay,  in 
their  grim  vault,  master  and  mistress,  and  she 
who  had  been  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  the  toast 
and  beauty  of  the  region — Sabrina  Haslet.  And 
Willie — where  was  hef 

The  gloom,  the  scene  I had  just  witnessed, 
the  memories,  were  all  too  much  for  me.  I 
bowed  my  head  upon  the  cold  stone  of  the 
gateway  and  wept.  “Gone,  gone,  gone!”  I 
cried,  and  the  sobbing  wind  among  the  branches 
overhead  seemed  to  repeat  the  words,  u Gone, 
gone,  gone!” 

I had  heard  no  step  on  the  soft  snow ; I had 
seen  no  shadow.  I never  guessed  any  one  was 
near  me  until  a hand  came  down  upon  my  shoul- 
der— a hand  large  and  strong,  but  trembling  like 
an  aspen  leaf. 

I looked  up.  Beside  me  stood  the  tall,  dark 
man  I had  seen  in  the  grave-yard.  When  I 
turned  he  removed  his  hat,  and  I saw  the  face 
of  Willie  Haslet.  A face  altered  and  aged, 
bronzed  and  sad,  but  his,  with  love  in  it. 

“Hannah,”  he  said,  “Hannah!” 

And  I,  as  though  I spoke  in  a dream,  mur- 
mured, 

“ He  has  come  back  again ! He  has  come 
back  again !” 

“Yes,  Hannah,  back  again,”  said  the  low, 
sw’cet  voice  that  had  been  in  my  memory  so 
many  years.  “Her  letter  brought  me  bock. 


She  was  my  sister  and  is  dead.  Hannah,  you 
know  all  ?” 

“All,”  I said. 

He  looked  at  me,  I felt  that  though  I dared 
not  look  at  him.  We  were  silent  for  a moment. 
Then  he  spoke, 

“ I have  not  crossed  that  threshold.  It  rests 
with  you  whether  I ever  shall.  I will  not  be 
master  of  the  Hall  unless  you  will  be  my  wife 
and  its  mistress.” 

“The  Hall,  the  Hall!”  I cried.  “Did  the 
Hall  woo  me?  Did  I love  the  Hall?  Yon 
speak  of  it  first  as  all  do.  Ob,  Will  Haslet,  if 
you  had  been  a poor  farmer’s  son  all  might  have 
been  so  different ! I never  thought  of  any  thing 
but  your  love.” 

“I  forgot,”  he  said,  “’tis  not  young  Will 
.Haslet  now.  My  hair  gray,  the  time  for  woo- 
ing is  past.” 

“And  I am  old  also,”  I said.  “This  is  not 
Hannah  Fanthorn,  I sometimes  think,  but  an- 
other woman  with  her  name.” 

“ There  is  no  change  in  you,”  he  said.  “ Oh, 
Hannah,  must  I go?” 

He  opened  his  arms.  I took  one  step  for- 
ward, and  my  head  was  against  his  breast  as 
it  had  been  ten  years  before,  and  I was  his 
again. 

Thirty  years  ago,  but  I remember.  How  the 
bells  rang  when  we  were  wed,  and  how  the  peo- 
ple crowded  to  the  church  to  see ! And  who  so 
proud  as  mother?  for  her  girl  was  the  Squire’s 
lady  and  mistress  of  the  Hall,  where  they  sat  by 
the  fire  many  a long  day,  and  died  in  peace  and 
hope  almost  together  at  last. 

So  may  we  die — Will  and  I;  for  we  love 
each  other  still,  though  both  our  heads  are  white 
as  snow  to-day.  But  amidst  the  changes  that 
have  come  in  all  these  years  we  have  never 
changed  to  each  other. 


OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS.-BOOK  THE  FOURTH.  A TURNING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SETTING  TRAPS. 

PLASHWATER  Weir-Mill  Lock  looked  tran- 
quil and  pretty  on  an  evening  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  A soft  air  stirred  the  leaves  of  the 
fresh  green  trees,  and  passed  like  a smooth  shad- 
ow over  the  river,  and  like  a smoother  shadow 
over  the  yielding  grass.  The  voice  of  the  falling 
water,  like  the  voices  of  the  sea  and  the  wind, 
were  as  an  outer  memory  to  a contemplative 
listener;  but  not  particularly  so  to  Mr.  Rider- 
hood,  who  sat  on  one  of  the  blunt  wooden  levers 
of  his  lock-gates,  dozing.  Wine  must  be  got 
into  a butt  by  some  agency  before  it  can  be  drawn 
out;  and  the  wine  of  sentiment  never  having 
been  got  into  Mr.  Riderhood  by  any  agency, 
nothing  in  nature  tapped  him. 


As  the  Rogue  sat,  ever  and  again  nodding 
himself  off  his  balance,  his  recovery  was  always 
attended  by  an  angry  stare  and  growl,  as  if,  in 
the  absence  of  any  one  else,  he  had  aggressive 
inclinations  toward  himself.  In  one  of  these 
starts  the  cry  of  “Lock  ho!  Lock!”  prevented 
his  relapse  into  a doze.  Shaking  himself  as  he 
got  up,  like  the  surly  brute  he  was,  he  gave  his 
growl  a responsive  twist  at  the  end,  and  turned 
his  face  down-stream  to  see  who  hailed. 

It  was  an  amateur  sculler,  well  up  to  his  work 
though  taking  it  easily,  in  so  light  a boat  that 
the  Rogue  remarked : “ A little  less  on  you,  and 
you’d  a’most  ha’  been  a Wagcrbut;”  then  went 
to  work  at  his  windlass  handles  and  sluices,  to 
let  the  sculler  in.  As  the  latter  stood  in  his 
boat,  holding  on  by  the  boat-hook  to  the  wood- 
work at  the  lock  side,  waiting  for  the  gates  to 
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open,  Rogue  Riderbood  recognized  his  “T’other 
governor,”  Mr.  Eugene  Wray  burn;  who  was, 
however,  too  indifferent  or  too  mucji  engaged  to 
recognize  him. 

The  creaking  lock-gates  opened  slowly,  and  the 
light  boat  passed  in  as  soon  as  there  was  room 
enough,  and  the  creaking  lock-gates  closed  upon 
it,  and  it  floated  low  down  in  the  dock  between 
the  two  sets  of  gates,  until  the  water  should  rise 
and  the  second  gates  should  open  and  let  it  out. 
When  Riderhood  had  run  to  his  second  windlass 
and  turned  it,  and  while  he  leaned  against  the 
lever  of  that  gate  to  help  it  to  swing  open  pres- 
ently, he  noticed,  lying  to  rest  under  the  green 
hedge  by  the  towing  path  astern  of  the  Lock,  a 
Bargeman. 

The  water  rose  and  rose  as  the  sluice  poured 
in,  dispersing  the  scum  which  had  formed  be- 
hind the  lumbering  gates,  and  sending  the  boat 
up,  so  that  the  sculler  gradually  rose  like  an  ap- 
parition against  the  light  from  the  bargeman’s 
point  of  view.  Riderhood  observed  that  the 
bargeman  rose  too,  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
seemed  to  have  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  rising 
figure. 

But  there  was  the  toll  to  be  taken,  as  the 
gates  were  now  complaining  and  opening.  The 
T’other  governor  tossed  it  ashore,  twisted  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and,  as  he  did  so,  knew  his  man. 

“Ay,  ay?  It’s  you,  is  it,  honest  friend?” 
said  Eugene,  seating  himself  preparatory  to  re- 
suming his  sculls.  “ You  got  the  place,  then  ?” 

“ I got  the  place,  and  no  thanks  to  you  for  it, 
nor  yet  none  to  Lawyer  Lightwood,”  gruffly  an- 
swered Riderhood. 

“ We  saved  our  recommendation,  honest  fel- 
low,” said  Eugene,  “for  the  next  candidate — 
the  one  who  will  offer  himself  when  you  are 
transported  or  hanged.  Don’t  be  long  about  it ; 
will  you  be  so  good  ?” 

So  imperturbable  was  the  air  with  which  he 
gravely  bent  to  his  work  that  Riderhood  re- 
mained staring  at  him,  without  having  found  a 
retort,  until  he  had  rowed  past  a line  of  wooden 
objects  by  the  weir,  which  showed  like  huge  tee- 
totums standing  at  rest  in  the  water,  and  was  al- 
most hidden  by  the  drooping  boughs  on  the  left 
bank,  as  he  rowed  away,  keeping  out  of  the  op- 
posing current.  It  being  then  too  late  to  retort 
with  any  effect — if  that  could  ever  have  been 
done-^the  honest  man  confined  himself  to  curs- 
ing and  growling  in  a grim  under-tone.  Hav- 
ing then  got  his  gates  shut,  he  crossed  back  by 
his  plank  lock-bridge  to  the  towing-path  side  of 
the  river. 

If,  in  so  doing,  he  took  another  glance  at  the 
bargeman,  he  did  it  by  stealth.  He  cast  him- 
self on  the  grass  by  the  Lock  side,  in  an  indolent 
way,  with  his  back  in  that  direction,  and,  having 
gathered  a few  blades,  fell  to  chewing  them. 
The  dip  of  Eugene  Wraybum’s  sculls  had  be- 
come hardly  audible  in  his  ears  when  the  barge- 
man passed  him,  putting  the  utmost  width  that 
he  could  between  them,  and  keeping  under  the 
hedge.  Then  Riderhood  sat  up  and  took  a long 


look  at  his  figure,  and  then  cried : “ Eh — i — i! 
Lock  ho  1 Lock ! Plashwater  Weir-Mill  Lock  l” 

The  bargeman  stopped,  and  looked  back. 

“Plashwater  Weir -Mill  Lock,  T’otherest 
gov — er — nor — or— or — or!”  cried  Mr.  Rider- 
hood, with  his  hands  to  his  mouth. 

The  bargeman  turned  back.  Approaching 
nearer  and  nearer,  the  bargeman  became  Brad- 
ley Headstone,  in  rough  water-side  second-hand 
clothing. 

“Wish  I may  die,”  said  Riderhood,  smiting 
his  right  leg,  and  laughing,  as  he  sat  on  the 
grass,  “ if  you  ain’t  ha’  been  a imitating  me, 
T’otherest  governor ! Never  thought  myself  60 
good-looking  afore  I” 

Truly,  Bradley  Headstone  had  taken  careful 
note  of  the  honest  man’s  dress  in  the  course  of 
that  night-walk  they  had  had  together.  He 
must  have  committed  it  to  memory,  and  slowly 
got  it  by  heart.  It  was  exactly  reproduced  in 
the  dress  he  now  wore.  And  whereas,  in  his 
own  schoolmaster  clothes,  he  usually  looked  as 
if  they  were  the  clothes  of  some  other  man,  he 
now  looked,  in  the  clothes  of  some  other  man  or 
men,  as  if  they  were  his  own. 

“ This  your  Lock  ?”  said  Bradley,  whose  sur- 
prise had  a genuine  air;  “they  told  me,  where 
I last  inquired,  it  was  the  third  I should  come  to. 
This  is  only  the  second.” 

“It’s  my  belief,  governor,”  returned  Rider- 
hood, with  a wink  and  shake  of  his  head,  “that 
you’ve  dropped  one  in  your  counting.  It  ain’t 
Locks  as  you’ve  been  giving  your  mind  to.  No, 
no!” 

As  he  expressively  jerked  his  pointing  finger 
in  the  direction  the  boat  had  taken,  a flush  of 
impatience  mounted  into  Bradley’s  face,  and  he 
looked  anxiously  up  the  river. 

“It  ain’t  Locks  as  you’ve  been  a reckoning 
up,”  said  Riderhood,  when  the  schoolmaster’s 
eyes  came  back  again.  “No,  no!” 

“What  other  calculations  do  you  suppose  I 
have  been  occupied  with  ? Mathematics  ?” 

“I  never  heerd  it  called  that.  It’s  a long 
word  for  it.  Hows’ever,  p’raps  you  call  it  so,” 
said  Riderhood,  stubbornly  chewing  his  grass. 

“It.  What?” 

“ I’ll  say  them,  instead  of  it,  if  you  like,”  was 
the  coolly  growled  reply.  “ It’s  safer  talk  too.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  that  I should  understand 
by  them  ?” 

“ Spites,  affronts,  offenses  giv’  and  took,  dead- 
ly aggrawations,  such  like,”  answered  Riderhood. 

Do  what  Bradley  Headstone  would,  he  could 
not  keep  that  former  flush  of  impatience  out  of 
his  face,  or  so  master  his  eyes  as  to  prevent  their 
again  looking  anxiously  up  the  river. 

“ Ha  ha ! Don’t  be  afeerd,  T’otherest,”  said 
Riderhood.  “ The  T’other’s  got  to  make  way 
agin  the  stream,  and  he  takes  it  easy.  You  can 
soon  come  up  with  him.  But  wot’s  the  good  of 
saying  that  to  you!  You  know  how  fur  you 
could  have  outwalked  him  betwixt  any  where® 
about  where  he  lost  the  tide — say  Richmond — 
and  this,  if  you  had  had  a mind  to  it.” 
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44  You  think  I have  been  following  him  ?”  said 
Bradley. 

“I  know  you  have,”  said  Riderhood. 

“Well!  I have,  I have,”  Bradley  admitted. 
“But,”  with  another  anxious  look  up  the  river, 
“ he  may  land.” 

“Easy  you!  He  won’t  be  lost  if  he  does 
land,”  said  Riderhood.  “He  must  leave  his 
boat  behind  him.  He  can’t  make  a bundle  or  a 
parcel  on  it,  and  carry  it  ashore  with  him  under 
his  arm.” 

“He  was  speaking  to  you  just  now,”  said 
Bradley,  kneeling  on  one  knee  on  the  grass  be- 
side the  Lock-keeper.  “ What  did  he  say  ?” 

“ Cheek,”  said  Riderhood. 

“What?” 

“ Cheek,”  repeated  Riderhood,  with  an  angry 
oath;  “cheek  is  what  he  said.  He  can’t  say 
nothing  but  cheek.  I’d  ha’  liked  to  plump  down 
aboard  of  him,  neck  and  crop,  with  a heavy  jump, 
and  sunk  him.” 

Bradley  turned  away  his  haggard  face  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  said,  tearing  up  a tuft 
of  grass : 

“Damn  him!” 

“Hooroar!”  cried  Riderhood.  “Does  you 
credit!  Hooroar!  I cry  chorus  to  the  T’oth- 
erest.” 

“What  turn,”  said  Bradley,  with  an  effort  at 
self-repression  that  forced  him  to  wipe  his  face, 
“did  his  insolence  take  to-day?” 

“ It  took  the  turn,”  answered  Riderhood,  with 
sullen  ferocity,  * 4 of  hoping  as  I was  getting  ready 
to  be  hanged.” 

“ Let  him  look  to  that,”  cried  Bradley.  “ Let 
him  look  to  that ! It  will  be  bad  for  him  when 
men  he  has  injured,  and  at  whom  he  has  jeered, 
are  thinking  of  getting  hanged.  Let  him  get 
ready  for  his  fate  when  that  comes  about. 
There  was  more  meaning  in  what  he  said  than 
he  knew  of,  or  he  wouldn’t  have  had  brains 
enough  to  say  it.  Let  him  look  to  it ; let  him 
look  to  it ! When  men  he  has  wronged,  and  on 
whom  he  has  bestowed  his  insolence,  are  getting 
ready  to  be  hanged,  there  is  a death-bell  ringing. 
And  not  for  them.” 

Riderhood,  looking  fixedly  at  him,  gradual- 
ly arose  from  his  recumbent  posture  while  the 
schoolmaster  said  these  words  with  the  utmost 
concentration  of  rage  and  hatred.  So,  when 
the  words  were  all  spoken,  he  too  kneeled  on 
one  knee  on  the  grass,  and  the  two  men  looked 
at  one  another. 

“ Oh !”  said  Riderhood,  very  deliberately 
spitting  out  the  grass  he  had  been  chewing. 
44  Then,  I make  out,  Totherest,  as  he  is  a-going 
to  her?” 

“He  left  London,”  answered  Bradley,  44 yes- 
terday. I have  hardly  a doubt,  this  time,  that 
at  last  he  is  going  to  her.” 

44  You  ain’t  sure,  then  ?” 

44 1 am  as  sure  here,”  said  Bradley,  with  a 
clutch  at  the  breast  of  his  coarse  shirt,  44  as  if  it 
was  written  there with  a blow  or  a stab  at  the 
sky. 


44  Ah ! But  judging  from  the  looks  on  yoa,” 
retorted  Riderhood,  completely*ridding  himself 
of  his  grass,  and  drawing  his  sleeve  across  his 
mouth,  44  you’ve  made  ekally  sure  afore,  and 
have  got  disapinted.  It  has  told  upon  you.” 

“Listen,”  said  Bradley,  in  a low  voice,  bend- 
ing forward  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  Lock-keep- 
er’s shoulder.  44  These  are  my  holidays.” 

44  Are  they,  by  George!” muttered  Riderhood, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  passion-wasted  face.  4 4 Your 
working  days  must  be  stiff  ’uns  if  these  is  your 
holidays.” 

44  And  I have  never  left  him,”  pursued  Brad- 
ley, waving  the  interruption  aside  with  an  im- 
patient hand,  44  since  they  began.  And  I never 
will  leave  him  now  till  I have  seen  him  with 
her.” 

“And  when  you  have  seen  him  with  her?” 
said  Riderhood. 

44 — I’ll  come  back  to  you.” 

Riderhood  stiffened  the  knee  on  which  he  had 
been  resting,  got  up,  and  looked  gloomily  at  his 
new  friend.  After  a few  moments  they  walked 
side  by  side  in  the  direction  the  boat  had  taken* 
as  if  by  tacit  consent ; Bradley  pressing  forward, 
and  Riderhood  holding  back;  Bradley  getting 
out  his  neat  prim  purse  into  his  hand  (a  present 
made  him  by  penny  subscription  among  his 
pupils) ; and  Riderhood,  unfolding  his  arms  to 
smear  his  coat-cuff  across  his  mouth  with  a 
thoughtful  air. 

“I  have  a pound  for  you,”  said  Bradley. 

“You’ve  two,”  said  Riderhood. 

Bradley  held  a sovereign  between  his  fingers. 
Slouching  at  his  side  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
towing-path,  Riderhood  held  his  left  hand  open, 
with  a certain  slight  drawing  action  toward  him- 
self. Bradley  dipped  in  his  purse  for  another 
sovereign,  and  two  chinked  in  Riderhood’s  hand, 
jthe  drawing  action  of  which,  promptly  strength- 
ening, drew  them  home  to  his  pocket. 

4 4 Now,  I must  follow  him,”  said  Bradley 
Headstone.  44  He  takes  this  river-road — the 
fool! — to  confuse  observation,  or  divert  atten- 
tion, if  not  solely  to  baffle  me.  But  he  must 
have  the  power  of  making  himself  invisible  be- 
fore he  can  shake  Me  off.” 

Riderhood  stopped.  u If  you  don’t  get  diBa- 
pinted  agin,  T’otherest,  maybe  you’ll  put  up  at 
the  Lock-house  when  you  come  back?” 

“I  will.” 

Riderhood  nodded,  and  the  figure  of  the  barge- 
man went  its  way  along  the  soft  turf  by  the  side 
of  the  towing-path,  keeping  near  the  hedge  and 
moving  quickly.  They  had  turned  a point  from 
which  a long  stretch  of  river  was  visible.  A 
stranger  to  the  scene  might  have  been  certain 
that  here  and  there  along  the  line  of  hedge  a 
figure  stood,  watching  the  bargeman,  and  wait- 
ing for  him  to  come  up.  So  he  himself  had 
often  believed  at  first,  until  his  eyes  became  used 
to  the  posts,  bearing  the  dagger  that  slew  Wat 
Tyler,  in  the  City  of  London  shield. 

Within  Mr.  Riderhood’s  knowledge  all  dag- 
gers were  as  one.  Even  to  Bradley  Headstone, 
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who  could  have  told  to  the  letter  without  book  I tably,  u because  I would  rather  not  have  them. 


all  about  Wat  Tyler,  Lord  Mayor  Walworth,  and 
the  King,  that  it  is  dutiful  for  youth  to  know, 
there  was  but  one  subject  living  in  the  world 
for  every  sharp  destructive  instrument  that  sum- 
mer evening.  So,  Riderhood  looking  after  him 
as  he  went,  and  he  with  his  furtive  hand  laid 
upon  the  dagger  as  he  passed  it,  and  his  eyes 
upon  the  boat,  were  much  upon  a par. 

The  boat  went  on,  under  the  arching  trees, 
and  over  their  tranquil  shadows  in  the  water. 
The  bargeman  skulking  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  stream,  went  on  after  it.  * Sparkles  of 
light  showed  Riderhood  when  and  where  the 
rower  dipped  his  blades,  until,  even  as  he  stood 
idly  watching,  the  sun  went  down  and  the  land- 
scape was  dyed  red.  And  then  the  red  had  the 
appearance  of  fading  out  of  it  and  mounting  up 
to  Heaven,  as  we  say  that  blood,  guiltily  shed, 
does. 

Turning  back  toward  his  Lock  (he  had  not 
gone  out  of  view  of  it),  the  Rogue  pondered  as 
deeply  as  it  was  within  the  contracted  power  of 
such  a fellow  to  do.  “Why  did  he  copy  my 
clothes?  He  could  have  looked  like  what  he 
wanted  to  look  like  without  that.”  This  was 
the  subject-matter  in  his  thoughts;  in  which, 
too,  there  came  lumbering  up,  by  times,  like  any 
half  floating  and  half  sinking  rubbish  in  the  riv- 
er, the  question,  Was  it  done  by  accident  ? The 
setting  of  a trap  for  finding  out  whether  it  was 
accidentally  done,  soon  superseded,  as  a practi- 
cal piece  of  cunning,  the  abstruser  inquiry  why 
otherwise  it  was  done.  And  he  devised  a means. 

Rogue  Riderhood  went  into  his  Lock-house, 
and  brought  forth,  into  the  now  sober  gray  light, 
his  chest  of  clothes.  Sitting  on  the  grass  beside 
it,  he  turned  out,  one  by  one,  the  articles  it  con- 
tained, until  he  came  to  a conspicuous  bright 
red  neckerchief  stained  black  here  and  there  by 
wear.  It  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  sat  paus- 
ing over  it,  until  he  took  off  the  rudty  colorless 
wisp  that  he  wore  round  his  throat,  and  substi- 
tuted the  red  neckerchief,  leaving  the  long  ends 
flowing.  “Now,”  said  the  Rogue,  “if  arter  he 
sees  me  in  this  neckhankecher,  I see  him  in  a 
sim'lar  neckhankecher,  it  won’t  be  accident!” 
Elated  by  his  device,  ho  carried  his  chest  in  again 
and  went  to  supper. 

“Lock  ho!  Lock!”  It  was  a light  night, 
and  a barge  coming  down  summoned  him  out 
of  a long  doze.  In  due  course  he  had  let  the 
barge  through  and  was  alone  again,  looking  to 
the  closing  of  his  gates,  when  Bradley  Head- 
stone appeared  before  him,  standing  on  the  brink 
of  the  Lock. 

‘ * Halloa ! ” said  Riderhood.  4 * Back  a’ready, 
Totherest?” 

“ He  has  put  up  for  the  night,  at  an  Angler’s 
Inn,”  was  the  fatigued  and  hoarse  reply.  “He 
goes  on,  up  the  river,  at  six  in  the  morning.  I 
have  come  back  for  a couple  of  hours’  rest.” 

“You  want  'em,”  said  Riderhood,  making 
toward  the  schoolmaster  by  his  plank  bridge. 

“I  don’t  want  them,”  returned  Bradley,  irri- 
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but  would  much  prefer  to  follow  him  all  night. 
However,  if  he  won't  lead  I can’t  follow.  I 
have  been  waiting  about,  until  I could  discover, 
for  a certainty,  at  what  time  he  starts;  if  I 
couldn't  have  made  sure  of  it,  I should  have 
staid  there. — This  would  be  a bad  pit  for  a man 
to  be  flung  into  with  his  hands  tied.  These 
slippery  smooth  walls  would  give  him  no  chance. 

And  I suppose  those  gates  would  suck  him 
down?”' 

“Suck  him  down,  or  swaller  him  up,  he 
wouldn’t  get  out,”  said  Riderhood.  “Not  even 
if  his  hands  warn’t  tied,  he  wouldn’t.  Shut  him 
in  at  both  ends,  and  I'd  give  him  a pint  o*  old 
ale  ever  to  come  up  to  me  standing  here.” 

Bradley  looked  down  with  a ghastly  relish. 

“You  run  about  the  brink,  and  run  across  it,  in 
this  uncertain  light,  on  a few  inches  width  of 
rotten  wood,”  said  he.  “I  wonder  you  have 
no  thought  of  being  drowned.” 

“I  can’t  be!”  said  Riderhood. 

“You  can’t  be  drowned?” 

“No !”  said  Riderhood,  shaking  his  head  with 
an  air  of  thorough  conviction,  “ it's  well  known. 

I’ve  been  brought  out  o’  drowning,  and  I can’t 
be  drowned.  I wouldn’t  have  that  there  busted 
B’lowbridger  aware  on  it,  or  her  people  might 
make  it  tell  agin’  the  damages  I mean  to  get. 

But  it’s  well  known  to  water-side  characters  like 
myself,  that  him  as  has  been  brought  out  o’ 
drowning,  can  never  be  drowned.” 

Bradley  smiled  sourly  at  the  ignorance  he 
would  have  corrected  in  one  of  his  pupils,  and 
continued  to  look  down  into  the  water,  as  if  the 
place  had  a gloomy  fascination  for  him. 

“You  seem  to  like  it,”  said  Riderhood. 

He  took  no  notice,  but  stood  looking  down, 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  words.  There  was  a 
very  dark  expression  on  his  face ; an  expression 
that  the  Rogue  found  it  hard  to  understand.  It 
was  fierce,  and  full  of  purpose ; but  the  purpose 
might  have  been  as  much  against  himself  as 
against  another.  If  he  had  stepped  back  for  a 
spring,  taken  a leap,  and  thrown  himself  in,  it 
would  have  been  no  surprising  sequel  to  the 
look.  Perhaps  his  troubled  soul,  set  upon  some 
violence,  did  hover  for  the  moment  between  that 
violence  and  another. 

“Didn’t  you  say,”  asked  Riderhood,  after 
watching  him  for  a while  with  a sidelong  glance, 

“as  you  had  come  back  for  a couple  o'  houra* 
rest?”  But  even  then  he  had  to  jog  him  with 
his  elbow  before  he  answered. 

“Eh?  Yes.” 

“Hadn't  you  better  come  in  and  take  your 
couple  o’  hours’  rest  ?” 

“Thank  you.  Yes.” 

With  the  look  of  one  just  awakened  he  fol- 
lowed Riderhood  into  the  Lock-house,  where  the 
latter  produced  from  a cupboard  some  cold  salt- 
beef  and  half  a loaf,  some  gin  in  a bottle,  and 
some  water  in  a jug.  The  last  he  brought  in, 
cool  and  dripping,  from  the  river. 

“There,  T’otherest,”  said  Riderhood,  stoop- 
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ing  over  him  to  put  it  on  the  table.  “You’d 
better  take  a bite  and  a sup  afore  you  takes  your 
snooze.”  The  draggling  ends  of  the  red  neck- 
erchief caught  the  schoolmaster’s  eyes.  Rider- 
hood  saw  him  look  at  it. 

44 Oh!”  thought  that  worthy.  44 You’re  a- 
taking  notice,  are  you?  Come!  You  shall 
have  a good  squint  at  it  then.”  With  which 
reflection  he  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  threw  open  his  vest,  and  made  a pretense 
of  retying  the  neckerchief  with  much  deliberar- 
tion. 

Bradley  ate  and  drank.  As  he  sat  at  his 
platter  and  mug  Riderhood  saw  him,  again  and 
yet  again,  steal  a look  at  the  neckerchief,  as  if 
lie  were  correcting  his  slow  observation  and 
prompting  his  sluggish  memory.  “ When  you’re 
ready  for  your  snooze,”  said  that  honest  creat- 
ure, “chuck  yourself  on  my  bed  in  the  corner, 
T’otherest.  It’ll  be  broad  day  afore  three.  I’ll 
call  you  early.” 

“I  shall  require  no  calling,”  answered  Brad- 
ley. And  soon  afterward,  divesting  himself 
only  of  his  shoes  and  coat,  lay  down. 

Riderhood,  leaning  back  in  his  wooden  arm- 
chair, with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  looked 
at  him  as  he  lay  with  his  right  hand  clenched  in 
his  sleep  and  his  teeth  set,  until  a film  came 
over  his  own  sight  and  he  slept  too.  He  awoke 
to  find  that  it  was  daylight,  and  that  his  visitor 
was  already  astir,  and  going  out  to  the  river-side 
to  cool  his  head : 44  Though  I’m  blest,”  muttered 
Riderhood  at  the  Lock-house  door,  looking  after 
him,  44  if  I think  there’s  water  enough  in  all  the 
Thames  to  do  that  for  you !”  Within  five  min- 
utes he  had  taken  his  departure,  and  was  pass- 
ing on  into  the  calm  distance  as  he  had  passed 
yesterday.  Riderhood  knew  when  a fish  leaped 
by  his  starting  and  glancing  round. 

44  Lock  ho!  Lock !”  at  intervals  all  day,  and 
44  Lock  ho!  Lock!”  thrice  in  the  ensuing  night, 
but  no  return  of  Bradley.  The  second  day  was 
sultry  and  oppressive.  In  the  afternoon  a thun- 
der-storm came  up,  and  had  but  newly  broken 
into  a furious  sweep  of  rain  when  he  rushed  in 
at  the  door,  like  the  storm  itself. 

“You’ve  seen  him  with  her!”  exclaimed 
Riderhood,  starting  up. 

44 1 have.” 

44  Where?” 

44  At  his  journey’s  end.  His  boat’s  hapled  up 
for  three  days.  I heard  him  give  the  order. 
Then  I saw  him  wait  for  hei*  and  meet  her.  I 
6aw  them” — he  stopped  as  though  he  were  suffo- 
cating, and  began  again — 44 1 saw  them  walking 
side  by  side  last  night.” 

44  What  did  you  do?” 

44  Nothing.” 

44  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

He  dropped  into  a chair  and  laughed.  Im- 
mediately afterward  a great  spirt  of  blood  burst 
from  his  nose. 

“How  does  that  happen?”  asked  Riderhood. 

44 1 don’t  know.  I can’t  keep  it  back.  It  has 
happened  twice — three  times — four  times — I 


don’t  know  how  many  times — since  last  night. 
I taste  it,  smell  it,  see  it;  it  chokes  me,  and 
then  it  breaks  out  like  this.” 

He  went  into  the  pelting  rain  again  with  his 
head  bare,' and,  bending  low  over  the  river,  and 
scooping  up  the  water  with  his  two  hands,  wash- 
ed the  blood  away.  All  beyond  his  figure,  as 
Riderhood  looked  from  the  door,  was  a vast 
dark  curtain  in  solemn  movement  toward  one 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  He  raised  his  head  and 
came  back,  wet  from  head  to  foot,  but  with  the 
lower  part  of  his  sleeves,  where  he  had  dipped 
into  the  river,  streaming  water. 

44  Your  face  is  like  a ghost’s,”  said  Riderhood. 

44  Did  you  ever  see  a ghost?”  was  the  sullen 
retort. 

“I  mean  to  say  you’re  quite  wore  out” 

44  That  may  well  be.  I have  had  no  rest  since 
I left  here.  I don’t  remember  that  I have  so 
much  as  sat  down  since  I left  here.” 

“Lie  down  now,  then,”  said  Riderhood. 

44 1 will,  if  you’ll  give  me  something  to  quench 
my  thirst  first.” 

The  bottle  and  jug  were  again  produced,  and 
he  mixed  a weak  draught,  and  another,  and 
drank  both  in  quick  succession.  44  You  asked 
me  something,”  he  said  then. 

“No,  I didn’t,”  replied  Riderhood. 

“I  tell  you,”  retorted  Bradley,  turning  upon 
him  in  a wild  and  desperate  manner,  44  you 
asked  me  something  before  I went  out  to  wash 
my  face  in  the  river.” 

44 Oh!  Then?”  said  Riderhood,  backing  a 
little.  44 1 asked  you  wot  you  wos  a-going  to 
do.” 

“How  can  a man  in  this  state  know?”  he 
answered,  protesting  with  both  his  tremulous 
hands,  with  an  action  so  vigorously  angry  that 
he  shook  the  water  from  his  sleeves  upon  the 
floor  as  if  he  had  wrung  them.  44  How  can  I 
plan  any  thing  if  I haven’t  sleep  ?” 

“Why,  that’s  what  I as  good  as  said,”  re- 
turned the  other.  44 Didn’t  I say  lie  down ?” 

44  Well,  perhaps  you  did.” 

“Well!  Anyways  I says  it  again.  Sleep 
where  you  slept  last;  the  sounder  and  longer 
you  can  sleep,  the  better  you’ll  know  arterward 
what  you’re  up  to.” 

His  pointing  to  the  truckle-bed  in  the  corner 
seemed  gradually  to  bring  that  poor  couch  to 
Bradley’s  wandering  remembrance.  He  slipped 
off  his  worn,  down-trodden  shoes,  and  cast  him- 
self heavily,  all  wet  as  he  was,  upon  the  bed. 

Riderhood  sat  down  in  his  wooden  arm-chair, 
and  looked  through  the  window  at  the  lightning 
and  listened  to  the  thunder.  But  his  thoughts 
were  far  from  being  absorbed  by  the  thunder  and 
the  lightning,  for  again  and  again  and  again  he 
looked  very  curiously  at  the  exhausted  man  upon 
the  bed.  The  man  had  turned  up  the  collar  of  the 
rough  coat  he  wore  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
storm,  and  had  buttoned  it  about  his  neck.  Un- 
conscious of  that,  and  of  most  things,  he  had  left 
the  coat  so,  both  when  he  had  laved  his  face  in 
the  river  and  when  he  had  cast  himself  upon 
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uHq  sleeps  sound,’1  he  said  within  himself  ; 
“yet  he’s  that  up  to  me  and  that  noticing  of  me 
that  my  getting  out  of  ray  chair  may  wake  him* 
when  a rattling  peal  won’t,  let  alone  my  touch- 
ing of  him.1’ 

He  very  cautiously  rose  to  his  feet.  “ T’oth- 
ercst,’’  be  said,  in  a low,  calm  voice,  “are  you 
a lying  easy  ? There’s  a chili  in  the  air,  gov- 
ernor, Shall  I put  a coat  over  you  ?” 

No  answer. 

‘‘That’s  about  what  it  is  already,  you  see,” 
muttered  Rider  hood,  in  a lower  and  a different 
voice  f “a  coat  over  yon,  a coat  over  you  !n 

The  sleeper  moving  an  arm,  he  sat  down  again 
in  his  chair,  and  feigned  to  watch  the  storm 
from  the  window.  It  was  a grand  spectacle,  but 
not  so  grand  as  to  keep  his  eyes,  for  half  a rain- 
nte  together,  from  stealing  a look  at  the  man 
upon  the  bed. 

It  was  at  the  concealed  throat  of  the  sleeper 
that  Kiderhood  so  often  looked  so  curiously. 


the  bed  ; though  it  would  have  been  much  easier 
to  him  if  he  had  unloosened  it. 

The  thunder  rolled  heavily,  and  the  forked 
lightning  seemed  to  make  jagged  rents  in  every 
part  of  the  vast  curtain  without,  as  Riderkood 
sat  by  the  window  glancing  at  the  bed.  Some- 
times he  saw  the  man  upon  the  bed  by  a red 
light;  sometimes  bv  a blue 


sometime**  he 
scarcely  saw  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  storm; 
sometimes  he  saw  nothing  of  him  in  the  blind- 
ing glare  of  palpitating  white  fire.  Anon,  the 
rain  would  come  again  with  a tremendous  rush, 
and  the  river  would  seem  to  rise  to  meet  it,  and 
a blast  of  wind,  bursting  upou  the  door,  would 
flutter  the  hair  and  dress  of  the  man,  as  if  invis- 
ible messengers  were  come  around  the  bed  to 
carry  him  away.  From  all  these  phases  of  the 
storm  liiderhood  would  turn,  as  if  they  were  in- 
terruptions— rather  striking  interruptions,  pos- 
sibly, but  interruptions  still — of  his  scrutiny  of 
the  sleeper. 
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until  the  sleep  seemed  to  deepen  into  the  stupor 
of  the  dead-tired  in  mind  and  body.  Then  Rider- 
hood  came  from  the  window  cautiously,  and  stood 
by  the  bed. 

“Poor  man!”  he  murmured  in  a low  tone, 
with  a crafty  face,  and  a very  watchful  eye  and 
ready  foot,  lest  he  should  start  up ; “ this  here 
coat  of  his  must  make  him  uneasy  in  his  sleep. 
Shall  I loosen  it  for  him,  and  make  him  more 
comfortable  ? Ah ! I think  I ought  to  it,  poor 
man.  I think  I will.” 

He  touched  the  first  button  with  a very  cau- 
tious hand  and  a step  backward.  But  the  sleep- 
er remaining  in  profound  unconsciousness,  he 
touched  the  other  buttons  with  a more  assured 
hand,  and  perhaps  the  more  lightly  on  that  ac- 
count. Softly  and  slowly  he  opened  the  coat  and 
drew  it  back.  ' 

The  draggling  ends  of  a bright-red  neckerchief 
were  then  disclosed,  and  he  had  even  been  at  the 
pains  of  dipping  parts  of  it  in  some  liquid,  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  having  become  stained 
by  wear.  With  a much-perplexed  face  Rider- 
hood  looked  from  it  to  the  sleeper,  and  from  the 
sleeper  to  it,  and  finally  crept  back  to  his  chair, 
and  there,  with  his  hand  to  his  chin,  sat  long  in 
a brown  study,  looking  at  both. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GOLDEN  DUSTMAN  B1SES  A LITTLE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laramie  had  come  to  breakfast 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin.  They  were  not  ab- 
solutely uninvited,  but  had  pressed  themselves 
with  so  much  urgency  on  the  golden  couple,  that 
evasion  of  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  their  com- 
pany would  have  been  difficult,  if  desired. 
They  were  in  a charming  state  of  mind,  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle,  and  almost  as  fond  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  as  of  one  another. 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Boffin,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle, 
“ it  imparts  new  life  to  me  to  see  my  Alfred  in 
confidential  communication  with  Mr.  Boffin. 
The  two  were  formed  to  become  intimate.  So 
much  simplicity  combined  with  so  much  force 
of  character,  such  natural  sagacity  united  to 
such  amiability  and  gentleness — these  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  both.” 

This  being  said  aloud  gave  Mr.  Lammle  an 
opportunity,  as  he  came  with  Mr.  Boffin  from 
the  window  to  the  breakfast-table,  of  taking  up 
his  dear  and  honored  wife. 

“ My  Sophronia,”  said  that  gentleman,  “your 
too  partial  estimate  of  your  poor  husband’s  char- 
acter— ” 

“No!  Not  too  partial,  Alfred,”  urged  the 
lady,  tenderly  moved;  “never  say  that.” 

“My  child,  your  favorable  opinion,  then,  of 
your  husband — you  don't  object  to  that  phrase, 
darling  ?” 

“ How  cap  I,  Alfred  ?” 

“ Your  favorable  opinion  then,  my  Precious, 
does  less  than  justice  to  Mr.  Boffin,  and  more 
than  justice  to  me.” 


“To  the  first  charge,  Alfred,  I plead  guilty. 
But  to  the  second,  oh  no,  no !” 

“ Less  than  justice  to  Mr.  Boffin,  Sophronia,” 
said  Mr.  Lammle,  soaring  into  a tone  of  moral 
grandeur,  “because  it  represents  Mr.  Boffin  as 
on  a lower  level ; more  than  justice  to  me,  So- 
phronia, because  it  represents  me  as  on  Mr.  Bof- 
fin’s higher  level.  Mr.  Boffin  bears  and  forbears 
far  more  than  I could.” 

“ Fpr  more  than  you  could  for  yourself,  Al- 
fred?” 

“ My  love,  that  is  not  the  question.” 

“ Not  the  question,  Lawyer  ?”  said  Mrs.  Lam- 
mle, archly. 

“ No,  dear  Sophronia.  From  my  lower  level 
I regard  Mr.  Boffin  as  too  generous,  as  possessed 
of  too  much  clemency,  as  being  too  good  to  per- 
sons who  are  unworthy  of  him  and  ungrateful  to 
him.  To  those  noble  qualities  I can  lay  no 
claim.  On  the  contrary,  they  rouse  my  indig- 
nation when  I see  them  in  action.” 

“Alfred!” 

“ They  rouse  my  indignation,  my  dear,  against 
the  unworthy  persons,  and  give  me  a combative 
desire  to  stand  between  Mr.  Boffin  and  all  such 
persons.  Why  ? Because  in  my  lower  nature 
I am  more  worldly  and  less  delicate.  Not  being 
so  magnanimous  as  Mr.  Boffin,  I feel  his  inju- 
ries more  than  he  does  himself  and  feel  more 
capable  of  opposing  his  injurers.” 

It  struck  Mrs.  Lammle  that  it  appeared  rath- 
er difficult  this  morning  to  bring  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boffin  into  agreeable  conversation.  Here  had 
been  several  lures  thrown  out,  and  neither  of 
them  had  uttered  a word.  Here  were  she,  Mrs. 
Lammle,  and  her  husband  discoursing  at  once 
affectingly  and  effectively,  but  discoursing  alone. 
Assuming  that  the  dear  old  creatures  were  im- 
pressed by  what  they  heard,  still  one  would  like 
to  be  sure  of  it,  the  more  so,  as  at  least  one  of 
the  dear  old  creatures  was  somewhat  pointedly 
referred  to.  If  the  dear  old  creatures  were  too 
bashful  or  too  dull  to  assume  their  required 
places  in  the  discussion,  why  then  it  would  seem 
desirable  that  the  dear  old  creatures  should  be 
taken  by  their  heads  and  shoulders  and  brought 
into  it. 

“But  is  not  my  husband  saying  in  effect,” 
asked  Mrs.  Lammle,  therefore,  with  an  innocent 
air,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  “that  he  becomes 
unmindful  of  his  own  temporary  misfortunes  in 
his  admiration  of  another  whom  he  is  burning 
to  serve  ? And  is  not  that  making  an  admission 
that  his  nature  is  a generous  one  ? Iam  wretch- 
ed in  argument,  but  surely  this  is  so,  dear  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boffin  ?” 

Still,  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Boffin  said  a word. 
He  sat  with  his  eyes  on  his  plate,  eating  his  muf- 
fins and  ham,  and  she  sat  shyly  looking  at  the 
tea-pot.  Mrs.  Lammle's  innocent  appeal  was 
merely  thrown  into  the  air,  to  mingle  with  the 
steam  of  the  urn.  Glancing  toward  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Boffin,  she  very  slightly  raised  her  eye- 
brows, as  though  inquiring  of  her  husband: 
“ Do  I notice  any  thing  wrong  here?” 
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Mr.  Lammle,  who  had  found  his  chest  effect- 
ive on  a variety  of  occasions,  manoeuvred  his 
capacious  shirt-front  into  the  largest  demonstra- 
tion possible,  and  then  smiling  retorted  on  his 
wife,  thus: 

“Sophronia,  darling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin 
will  remind  you  of  the  old  adage,  that  self-praise 
is  no  recommendation.” 

“ Self-praise,  Alfred  ? Do  you  mean  because 
we  are  one  and  the  same?” 

“No,  my  dear  child.  I mean  that  you  can 
not  fail  to  remember,  if  you  reflect  for  a single 
moment,  that  what  you  are  pleased  to  compli- 
ment me  upon  feeling  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Boffin 
you  have  yourself  confided  to  me  as  your  own 
feeling  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Boffin.” 

(“I  shall  be  beaten  by  this  Lawyer,”  Mrs. 
Lammle  gayly  whispered  to  Mrs.  Boffin.  “I 
am  afraid  I must  admit  it,  if  he  presses  me,  for 
it’s  damagingly  true.”) 

Several  white  dints  began  to  come  and  go 
about  Mr.  Lammle’s  nose,  as  he  observed  that 
Mrs.  Boffin  merely  looked  up  from  the  tea-pot 
for  a moment  with  an  embarrassed  smile,  which 
was  no  smile,  and  then  looked  down  again. 

“Do  you  admit  the  charge,  Sophronia?”  in- 
quired Alfred,  in  a rallying  tone. 

“Really,  I think,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  still 
gayly,  “I  must  throw  myself  on  the  protection 
of  the  Court.  Am  I bound  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, my  Lord?”  To  Mr.  Boffin. 

“ You  needn’t,  if  you  don’t  like,  ma’am,”  was 
his  answer.  “ It’s  not  of  the  least  consequence.” 

Both  husband  and  wife  glanced  at  him,  very 
doubtfully.  His  manner  was  grave,  but  not 
coarse,  and  derived  some  dignity  from  a certain 
repressed  dislike  of  the  tone  of  the  conversation. 

Again  Mrs.  Lammle  raised  her  eyebrows  for 
instruction  from  her  husband.  He  replied  in  a 
slight  nod.  “Try  ’em  again.” 

“To  protect  myself  against  the  suspicion  of 
covert  self-laudation,  my  dear  Mrs.  Boffin,”  said 
the  airy  Mrs.  Lammle  therefore,  “I  must  tell 
you  how  it  was.” 

“No.  Pray  don’t,”  Mr.  Boffin  interposed. 

Mrs.  Lammle  turned  to  him  laughingly.  “ The 
Court  objects?” 

“Ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “the  Court  (if  I 
am  the  Court)  does  object.  The  Court  objects 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  Court  don’t 
think  it  fair.  Secondly,  because  the  dear  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Court  (if  I am  Mr.)  gets  distressed  by  it.” 

A very  remarkable  wavering  between  two 
bearings  — between  her  propitiatoiy  bearing 
there,  and  her  defiant  bearing  at  Mr.  Twem- 
low’s — was  observable  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Lam- 
mle as  she  said:  “What  does  the  Court  not 
consider  fair  ?” 

“ Letting  you  go  on,”  replied  Mr.  Boffin,  nod- 
ding his  head  soothingly,  as  who  should  say, 
We  won’t  be  harder  on  you  than  we  can  help-; 
we’ll  make  the  best  of  it.  “ It’s  not  above- 
board and  it’s  not  fair.  When  the  old  lady  is 
uncomfortable,  there’s  sure  to  be  good  reason  for 
it.  I see  she  is  uncomfortable,  and  I plainly 


see  this  is  the  good  reason  wherefore.  Have  you 
breakfasted,  ma’am.” 

> Mrs.  Lammle,  settling  into  her  defiant  man- 
ner, pushed  her  plate  away,  looked  at  her  hus- 
band, and  laughed ; but  by  no  means  gayly. 

“Have  you  breakfasted,  Sir?”  inquired  Mr. 
Boffin. 

“ Thank  you,”  replied  Alfred,  showing  all  his 
teeth.  “ If  Mrs.  Boffin  will  oblige  me,  I’ll  take 
another  cup  of  tea.” 

He  spilled  a little  of  it  over  the  chest  which 
ought  to  have  been  so  effective,  and  which  had 
done  so  little ; but  on  the  whole  drank  it  with 
something  of  an  air,  though  the  coming  and  go- 
ing dints  got  almost  as  large,  the  while,  as  if 
they  had  been  made  by  pressure  of  the  tea-spoon. 
“A  thousand  thanks,”  he  then  observed.  “I 
have  breakfasted.” 

“Now,  which,”  said  Mr.  Boffin  softly,  taking 
out  a pocket-book,  “ which  of  you  two  is  Cash- 
ier?” 

“Sophronia,  my  dear,”  remarked  her  hus- 
band, as  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  waving  his 
right  hand  toward  her,  while  he  hung  his  left 
hand  by  the  thumb  in  the  arm-hole  of  his  waist- 
coat : “it  shall  be  your  department.” . 

“I  would  rather,”  said  Mr,  Boffin,  “that  it 
was  your  husband’6,  ma’am,  because — but  never 
mind,  because.  I would  rather  have  to  do  with 
him.  However,  what  I have  to  say,  I will  say 
with  as  little  offense  as  possible ; if  I can  say  it 
without  any,  I shall  be  heartily  glad.  You  two 
have  done  me  a service,  a very  great  service,  in 
doing  what  you  did  (my  old  lady  knows  what  it 
was),  and  I have  put  into  this  envelope  a bank- 
note for  a hundred  pound.  I consider  the  serv- 
ice well  worth  a hundred  pound,  and  I am  well 
pleased  to  pay  the  money.  Would  you  do  me 
the  favor  to  take  it,  and  likewise  to  accept  my 
thanks  ?” 

With  a haughty  action,  and  without  looking 
toward  him,  Mrs.  Lammle  held  out  her  left 
hand,  and  into  it  Mr.  Boffin  put  the  little  pack- 
et. When  she  had  conveyed  it  to  her  bosom, 
Mr.  Lammle  had  the  appearance  of  feeling  re-’ 
lieved,  and  breathing  more  freely,  as  not  hav- 
ing been  quite  certain  that  the  hundred  pounds 
were  his  until  the  note  had  been  safely  trans- 
ferred out  of  Mr.  Boffin’s  keeping  into  his  own 
Sophronia’s. 

“It  is  not  impossible,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  ad- 
dressing Alfred,  “that  you  have  had  some  gen- 
eral idea.  Sir,  of  replacing  Rokesmith,  in  course 
of  time  ?” 

“It  is  not,”  assented  Alfred,  with  a glitter- 
ing smile  and  a great  deal  of  nose,  “not  im- 
possible.” 

44  And  perhaps,  ma’am,”  pursued  Mr.  Boffin, 
addressing  Sophronia,  “ you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  take  up  my  old  lady  in  your  own  mind, 
and  to  do  her  the  honor  of  turning  the  question 
over  whether  you  mightn’t  one  <^f  these  days 
have  her  in  charge,  like  ? Whether  you  mightn’t 
be  a sort  of  Miss  Bella  Wilfer  to  her,  and  some- 
thing more  ?” 
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“I  should  hope,”  returned  Mrs.  Lammle, 
with  a scornful  look  and  in  a loud  voice,  44  that 
if  I were  any  thing  to  your  wife,  Sir,  I could 
hardly  fail  to  be  something  more  than  Miss  Bel- 
la Wilfer,  as  you  call  her.” 

44  What  do  you  call  her,  ma'am  ?”  asked  Mr. 
Boffin. 

Mrs.  Lammle  disdained  to  reply,  and  sat  de- 
fiantly beating  one  foot  on  the  ground. 

44  Again  I think  I may  say,  that's  not  impos- 
sible. Is  it,  Sir?”  asked  Mr.  Boffin,  turning  to 
Alfred. 

“ It  is  not,”  said  Alfred,  smiling  assent  as  be- 
fore, 44  not  impossible.” 

44  Now,”,  said  Mr.  Boffin,  gently,  44it  won't 
do.  I don’t  wish  to  say  a single  word  that 
might  be  afterward  remembered  as  unpleasant ; 
but  it  won’t  do.” 

“Sophronia,  my  love,”  her  husband  repeat- 
ed, in  a bantering  manner, 4 4 you  hear  ? It  won’t 
do.” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  with  his  voice  still 
dropped,  44  it  really  won’t.  You  positively  must 
excuse  us.  If  you’ll  go  your  way,  we’ll  go  ours, 
and  so  I hope  this  affair  ends  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties.” 

Mrs.  Lammle  gave  him  the  look  of  a decided- 
ly dissatisfied  party  demanding  exemption  from 
the  category ; but  said  nothing. 

44  The  best  thing  we  can  make  of  the  affair,” 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  44  is  a matter  of  business,  and 
as  a matter  of  business  it’s  brought  to  a conclu- 
sion. You  have  done  me  a great  service,  a very 
great  service,  and  1 have  paid  for  it.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  price  ?” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle  looked  at  one  another 
across  the  table,  but  neither  could  say  that  there 
was.  Mr.  Lammle  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
Mrs.  Lammle  sat  rigid. 

44  Very  good,”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  44  Wo  hope 
(my  old  lady  and  me)  that  you'll  give  us  credit 
for  taking  the  plainest  and  honestest  short-cut 
that  could  be  taken  under  the  circumstances. 
We  have  talked  it  over  with  a deal  of  care  (my 
old  lady  and  me),  and  we  have  felt  that  at  all 
to  lead  you  on,  or  even  at  all  to  let  you  go  on 
of  your  own  selves,  wouldn’t  be  the  right  thing. 
So  I have  openly  given  you  to  understand  that — ” 
Mr.  Boffin  sought  for  a new  turn  of  speech,  but 
could  find  none  so  expressive  as  his  former  one, 
repeated  in  a confidential  tone,  44 — that  it  won’t 
do.  If  I could  have  put  the  case  more  pleasant- 
ly I would ; but  I hope  I haven’t  put  it  very  un- 
pleasantly; at  all  events  I haven’t  meant  to. 
So,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  by  way  of  peroration, 
“wishing  you  well  in  the  way  you  go,  we  now 
conclude  with  the  observation  that  perhaps  you'll 
go  it.” 

Mr.  Lammle  rose  with  an  impudent  laugh  on 
his  side  of  the ‘table,  and  Mrs.  Lammle  rose  with 
a disdainful  frown  on  hers.  At  this  moment  a 
hasty  foot  was  heard  on  the  staircase,  and  Geor- 
gian a Podsnap  broke  into  the  room, unannounced 
and  in  tears. 

44 Oh,  my  dear  Sophronia!”  cried  Georgiana, 


wringing  her  hands  as  she  ran  up  to  embrace 
her,  44  to  think  that  you  and  Alfred  should  be  ru- 
ined ! Oh,  my  poor  dear  Sophronia,  to  think  that 
you  should  have  had  a Sale  at  your  house  after  all 
your  kindness  to  me ! Oh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin, 
pray  forgive  me  for  this  intrusion,  but  you  don't 
know  how  fond  I was  of  Sophronia  when  Pa 
wouldn’t  let  me  go  there  any  more,  or  what  I 
have  felt  for  Sophronia  since  I heard  from  Ma 
of  her  having  been  brought  low  in  the  world! 
You  don't,  you  can’t,  you  never  can,  think  how 
I have  lain  awake  at  night  and  cried  for  my 
good  Sophronia,  my  first  and  only  friend!” 

Mrs.  Lammle’s  manner  changed  under  the 
poor  silly  girl’s  embraces,  and  she  turned  ex- 
tremely pale  : directing  one  appealing  look,  first 
to  Mrs.  Boffin,  and  then  to  Mr.  Boffin.  Both 
understood  her  instantly,  with  a more  delicate 
subtlety  than  much  better  educated  people,  whose 
perception  came  less  directly  from  the  heart, 
could  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case. 

44 1 haven't  a minute, ’’said  poor  little  Georgi- 
ana, “to  stay.  I am  out  shopping  early  with 
Ma,  and  I said  I had  a headache  and  got  Ma  to 
leave  me  outside  in  the  phaeton,  in  Piccadilly, 
and  ran  round  to  Sackville  Street,  and  heard 
that  Sophronia  was  here,  and  then  Ma  came  to 
see,  oh  such  a dreadful  old  stony  woman  from 
,the  country  in  a turban  in  Portland  Place,  and 
I said  I wouldn’t  go  up  with  Ma,  but  would  drive 
round  and  leave  cards  for  the  Boffins,  which  is 
taking  a liberty  with  the  name;  but  oh  my 
goodness  I am  distracted,  and  the  phaeton’s  at 
the  door,  and  what  would  Pa  say  if  he  knew 
it!” 

44  Don't  ye  be  timid,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs. 
Boffin.  44  You  came  in  to  see  us.” 

“Oh  no,  I didn’t,”  cried  Georgiana.  44 It’s 
very  impolite,  I know,  but  I came  to  see  my 
poor  Sophronia,  my  only  friend.  Oh ! how  I 
felt  the  separation,  my  dear  Sophronia,  before  I 
knew  you  were  brought  low  in  the  world,  and 
how  much  more  I feel  it  now!” 

There  were  actually  tears  in  the  bold  wo- 
man’s eyes,  as  the  soft-headed  and  soft-hearted 
girl  twined  her  arms  about  her  neck. 

44  But  I’ve  come  on  business,”  said  Georgiana, 
sobbing  and  drying  her  face,  and  then  searching 
in  a little  reticule,  44  and  if  I don’t  dispatch  it  I 
shall  have  come  for  nothing,  and  oh  good  gra- 
cious 2 what  would  Pa  say  if  he  knew  of  Sack- 
ville Street,  and  what  would  Ma  say  if  she  was 
kept  waiting  on  the  door-steps  of  that  dreadful 
turban,  and  there  never  were  such  pawing  horses 
as  ours  unsettling  my  mind  every  moment  more 
and  more  when  I want  more  mind  than  I have 
got,  by  pawing  up  Mr.  Boffin’s  street  where  they 
have  no  business  to  be.  Oh ! where  is,  where  is 
it  ? Oh ! I can’t  find  it !”  All  this  time  sob- 
bing and  searching  in  the  little  reticule. 

44  What  do  you  miss,  my  dear?”  asked  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, stepping  forward. 

“Oh!  it’s  little  enough,”  replied  Georgiana, 
44  because  Ma  always  treats  me  as  if  I was  in  the 
nursery  (I  am  sure  I wish  I was !),  but  I hardly 
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ever  spend  it  and  it  has  mounted  up  to  fifteen 
pounds,  Sophronia,  and  I hope  three  five-pound 
notes  are  better  than  nothing,  though  so  little, 
so  little ! And  now  I have  found  that — oh,  my 
goodness ! there's  the  other  gone  next  1 Oh  no, 
it  isn’t,  here  it  is !” 

With  that,  always  sobbing  and  searching  in 
the  reticule,  Georgiana  produced  a necklace. 

“Ma  says  chits  and  jewels  have  no  business 
together,”  pursued  Georgiana,  “and  that’s  the 
reason  why  I have  no  trinkets  except  this,  but  I 
suppose  my  aunt  Hawkinson  was  of  a different 
opinion,  because  she  left  me  this,  though  I used 
to  think  she  might  just  as  well  have  buried  it, 
for  it’s  always  kept  in  jewelers’  cotton.  How- 
ever, here  it  is,  I am  thankful  to  say,  and  of  use 
at  last,  and  you’ll  sell  it,  dear  Sophronia,  and 
bay  things  with  it.” 

“Give  it  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  gently  tak- 
ing it.  “I’ll  see  that  it’s  properly  disposed 
of.” 

“ Oh ! are  you  such  a friend  of  Sophronia’s, 
Mr.  Boffin  ?”  cried  Georgiana.  “Oh,  how  good 
of  you ! Oh,  my  gracious ! there  was  something 
else,  and  it’s  gone  out  of  my  head ! Oh  no,  it 
isn’t,  I remember  what  it  was.  My  grandmam- 
ma’s property,  that’ll  come  to  me  when  I am  of 
age,  Mr.  Boffin,  will  be  all  my  own,  and  neither 
Pa  nor  Ma  nor  any  body  else  will  have  any  con- 
trol over  it,  and  what  I wish  to  do  is  to  make 
some  of  it  over  somehow  to  Sophronia  and  Al- 
fred, by  signing  something  somewhere  that’ll 
prevail  on  somebody  to  advance  them  something. 
I want  them  to  have  something  handsome  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  world  again.  Oh,  my 
goodness  me ! Being  such  a friend  of  my  dear 
Sophronia’s,  you  won’t  refuse  me,  will  you  ?” 

“No,  no,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “it  shall  be  seen 
to.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you !”  cried  Georgi- 
ana. “ If  my  maid  had  a little  note  and  half  a 
crown,  I could  run  round  to  the  pastrycook’s  to 
sign  something,  or  I could  sign  something  in 
the  Square  if  somebody  would  come  and  cough 
for  me  to  let  ’em  in  with  the  key,  and  would 
bring  a pen  and  ink  with  ’em  and  a bit  of  blot- 
ting-paper. Oh,  my  gracious ! I must  tear  my- 
self away,  or  Pa  and  Ma  will  both  find  out ! 
Dear,  dear  Sophronia,  good,  good-by!” 

The  credulous  little  creature  again  embraced 
Mrs.  Lammle  most  affectionately,  and  then  held 
out  her  hand  to  Mr.  Lammle. 

“Good-by,  dear  Mr.  Lammle  — I mean  Al- 
fred. You  won’t  think  after  to-day  that  I have 
deserted  you  and  Sophronia  because  you  have 
been  brought  low  in  the  world,  will  you  ? Oh 
me ! oh  me ! I have  been  crying  my  eyes  out 
of  my  head,  and  Ma  will  be  sure  to  ask  me 
what’s  the  matter.  Oh,  take  me  down,  some- 
body, please,  please,  please !” 

Mr.  Boffin  took  her  down,  and  saw  her  driven 
away,  with  her  poor  little  red  eyes  and  weak 
chin  peering  over  the  great  apron  of  the  custard- 
colored  phaeton,  as  if  Bhe  had  been  ordered  to 
expiate  some  childish  misdemeanor  by  going  to 


bed  in  the  daylight,  and  were  peeping  over  the 
counterpane  in  a miserable  flutter  of  repentance 
and  low  spirits.  Returning  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  he  found  Mrs.  Lammle  still  standing  on 
her  side  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Lammle  on  his. 

“ I’ll  take  care,”  said  Mr,  Boffin,  showing  the 
money  and  the  necklace,  “ that  these  are  soon 
given  back.” 

Mrs.  Lammle  had  taken  up  her  parasol  from 
a side-table,  and  stood  sketching  with  it  on  the 
pattern  of  the  damask  cloth,  as  she  had  sketched 
on  the  pattern  of  Mr.  Twemlow’s  papered  wall. 

“You  will  not  undeceive  her  I hope,  Mr. 
Boffin  ?”  she  said,  turning  her  head  toward  him, 
but  not  her  eyes.  . 

“ No,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

“I  mean,  as  to  the  worth  and  value  of  her 
friend,”  Mrs.  Lammle  explained,  in  a measured 
voice,  and  with  an  emphasis  on  her  last  word. 

“No,”  he  returned.  “I  may  try  to  give  a 
hint  at  her  home  that  she  is  in  want  of  kind  and 
careful  protection,  but  I shall  say  no  more  than 
that  to  her  parents,  and  I shall  say  nothing  to 
the  young  lady  herself.” 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle, 
still  sketching,  and  seeming  to  bestow  great  pains 
upon  it,  “there  are  not  many  people,  I think, 
who,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  been 
so  considerate  and  sparing  as  you  have  been  to 
me  just  now.  Do  you  care  to  be  thanked  ?” 

“ Thanks  are  always  worth  having,”  said  Mrs. 
Boffin,  in  her  ready  good-nature. 

“ Then  thank  you  both.” 

“Sophronia,”  asked  her  husband,  mockingly, 
“ are  yon  sentimental  ?” 

“Well,  well,  my  good  Sir,”  Mr.  Boffin  inter- 
posed, “ it’s  a very  good  thing  to  think  well  of 
another  person,  and  it’s  a very  good  thing  to  be 
thought  well  of  by  another  person.  Mrs.  L&mnile 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  it,  if  she  is.” 

“ Much  obliged.  But  I asked  Mrs.  Lammle 
if  she  was.” 

She  stood  sketching  on  the  table-cloth,  with 
her  face  clouded  and  set,  and  was  silent. 

“Because,”  said  Alfred,  “I  am  disposed  to 
be  sentimental  myself,  on  your  appropriation  of 
the  jewels  and  the  money,  Mr.  Boffin.  As  our 
little  Georgiana  said,  three  five-pound  notes  are 
better  than  nothing,  and  if  you  sell  a necklace 
you  can  buy  things  with  the  produce.” 

“If  you  sell  it,”  was  Mr.  Boffin’s  comment, 
as  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Alfred  followed  it  with  his  looks,  and  also 
greedily  pursued  the  notes  until  they  vanished 
into  Mr.  Boffin’s  waistcoat  pocket.  Then  he 
directed  a look,  half  exasperated  and  half  jeer- 
ing, at  his  wife.  She  still  stood  sketching;  but, 
as  she  sketched,  there  was  a struggle  within  her, 
which  found  expression  in  the  depth  of  the  few 
last  lines  the  parasol  point  indented  into  the 
table-cloth,  and  then  some  tears  fell  from  her 
eyes. 

“Why,  confound  the  woman,”  exclaimed 
Lammle,  “ she  is  sentimental!” 

She  walked  to  the  window,  flinching  under 
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his  angry  stare,  looked  ont  for  a moment,  and 
turned  round  quite  coldly. 

“ You  have  had  no  former  cause  of  complaint 
on  the  sentimental  score,  Alfred,  and  you  will 
have  none  in  future/  It  is  not  worth  your  no- 
ticing. We  go  abroad  soon,  with  the  money  we 
have  earned  here  ?” 

“ You  know  we  do ; you  know  we  must.” 

“ There  is  no  fear  of  my  taking  any  sentiment 
with  me.  I should  soon  be  eased  of  it  if  I did. 
But  it  will  be  all  left  behind.  It  is  all  left  be- 
hind. Are  you  ready,  Alfred  ?” 

“What  the  deuce  have  I been  waiting  for 
but  you,  Sophronia  ?” 

“ Let  us  go  then.  I am  sorry  I have  delayed 
our  dignified  departure.” 

She  passed  out  and  he  followed  her.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boffin  had  the  curiosity  softly  to  raise 
a window  and  look  after  them  as  they  went  down 
the  long  street.  They  walked  arm  in  arm,  show- 
ily enough,  but  without  appearing  to  interchange 
a syllable.  It  might  have  been  fanciful  to  sup- 
pose that  under  their  outer  bearing  there  was 
something  of  the  shamed  air  of  two  cheats  who 
were  linked  together  by  concealed  handcuffs; 
but,  not  so,  to  suppose  that  they  were  haggard- 
ly weary  of  one  another,  of  themselves,  and  of 
all  this  world.  In  turning  the  street  comer  they 
might  have  turned  out  of  this  world,  for  any  thing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  ever  saw  of  them  to  the  con- 
trary ; for  they  set  eyes  on  the  Lammles  never 
more. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  GOLDEN  DUSTMAN  SINKS  AGAIN. 

The  evening  of  that  day  being  one  of  the 
reading  evenings  at  the  Bower,  Mr.  Boffin  kissed 
Mrs.  Boffin  after  a five  o’clock  dinner,  and  trot- 
ted out,  nursing  his  big  stick  in  both  arms,  so 
that,  as  of  old,  it  seemed  to  be  whispering  in 
his  ear.  He  carried  so  very  attentive  an  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance  that  it  appeared  as 
if  the  confidential  discourse  of  the  big  stick  re- 
quired to  be  followed  closely.  Mr.  Boffin’s  face 
was  like  the  face  of  a thoughtful  listener  to  an 
intricate  communication,  and,  in  trotting  along, 
he  occasionally  glanced  at  that  companion  with 
the  look  of  a man  who  was  interposing  the  re- 
mark : “ You  don’t  mean  it  1” 

Mr.  Boffin  and  his  stick  went  on  alone  togeth- 
er until  they  arrived  at  certain  cross-ways  where 
they  would  be  likely  to  fall  in  with  any  one  com- 
ing, at  about  the  same  time,  from  Clerkenwell  to 
the  Bower.  Here  they  stopped,  and  Mr.  Boffin 
consulted  his  watch. 

“It  wants  five  minutes,  good,  to  Venus’s  ap- 
pointment,” said  he.  “ I’m  rather  early.” 

But  Venus  was  a punctual  man,  and,  even  as 
Mr.  Boffin  replaced  his  watch  in  its  pocket,  was 
to  be  descried  coming  toward  him.  He  quick- 
ened his  pace  on  seeing  Mr.  Boffin  already  at 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  was  soon  at  his  side. 

“Thank’ee,  Venus,” said  Mr.  Boffin.  “Tbank- 
’ee,  thank’ce,  thank’ce!” 


It  would  not  have  been  very  evident  why  he 
thanked  the  anatomist,  but  for  his  furnishing 
the  explanation  in  what  he  went  on  to  say. 

“All  right,  Venus,  all  right.  Now  that 
you’ve  been  to  see  me,  and  have  consented  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  before  Wegg  of  re- 
maining in  it  for  a time,  I have  got  a sort  of  a 
backer.  All  right,  Venus.  Thank’ee,  Venus. 
Thank’ee,  thank’ee,  thank’ee  1” 

Mr.  Venus  shook  the  proffered  hand  with  a 
modest  air,  and  they  pursued  the  direction  of 
the  Bower. 

“Do  you  think  Wegg  is  likely  to  drop  down 
upon  me  to-night,  Venus  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Boffin, 
wistfully,  as  they  went  along. 

“I  think  he  is,  Sir.” 

“ Have  you  any  particular  reason  for  thinking 
so,  Venus?” 

“Well,  Sir,”  returned  that  personage,  “the 
fact  is,  he  has  given  me  another  look-in  to  make 
sure  of  what  he  calls  our  stock-in-trade  being 
correct,  and  he  has  mentioned  his  intention  that 
he  was  not  to  be  put  off  beginning  with  you  the 
very  next  time  you  should  come.  And  this,” 
hinted  Mr.  Venus,  delicately,  “being  the  very 
next  time,  you  know,  Sir — ■” 

— “Why,  therefore  you  suppose  he’ll  turn  to 
at  the  grindstone,  eh,  Wegg  ?”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

“Just  so,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Boffin  took  his  nose  in  his  hand,  as  if  it 
were  already  excoriated,  and  the  sparks  were 
beginning  to  fly  out  of  that  feature.  “ He’s  a 
terrible  fellow,  Venus ; he’s  an  awful  fellow. 

I don’t  know  how  ever  I shall  go  through  with 
it.  You  must  stand  by  me,  Venus,  like  a good 
man  and  true.  You’ll  do  all  you  can  to  stand 
by  me,  Venus ; won’t  you  ?” 

Mr.  Venus  replied  with  the  assurance  that  he 
would;  and  Mr.  Boffin,  looking  anxious  and 
dispirited,  pursued  the  way  in  silence  until  they 
rang  at  the  Bower  gate.  The  stumping  approach 
of  Wegg  was  soon  heard  behind  it,  and  as  it 
turned  upon  its  hinges  ho  became  visible  with 
his  band  on  the  lock. 

“Mr.  Boffin,  Sir?”  he  remarked.  “You’re 
quite  a stranger !” 

“ Yes.  I’ve  been  otherwise  occupied,  Wegg.  ” 

“ Have  you  indeed,  Sir?”  returned  the  literary 
gentleman,  with  a threatening  sneer.  “ Hah ! 

I’ve  been  looking  for  you,  Sir,  rather  what  I 
may  call  specially.” 

“ You  don’t  say  so,  Wegg  ?” 

“Yes,  I do  say  so,  Sir.  And  if  you  hadn’t 
come  round  to  me  to-night,  dash  my  wig  if  I 
wouldn’t  have  come  round  to  you  to-morrow. 

Now ! I tell  you !” 

“Nothing  wrong,  I hope,  Wegg?” 

“Oh  no,  Mr.  Boffin,”  was  the  ironical  an- 
swer. “Nothing  wrong!  What  should  be 
wrong  in  Boffinses  Bower ! Step  in,  Sir. 

u 4 If  you'll  come  to  the  Bower  I’ve  shaded  for  yon, 

Your  bed  sha'n't  be  roses  all  spangled  with  doo: 

Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  wlU  you  oome  to  the 
Bower? 

Oh,  won’t  you,  won’t  you,  won’t  you,  won’t  you  como 
to  the  Bower?’” 
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An  unholy  glare  of  contradiction  and  offense 
shone  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Wegg  as  he  turned 
the  key  on  his  patron,  after  ushering  him  into 
the  yard  with  this  vocal  quotation.  Mr.  Boffin's 
air  was  crest-fallen  and  submissive.  Whispered 
Wegg  to  Venus,  as  they  crossed  the  yard  be- 
hind him:  “Look  at  the  worm  and  minion; 
he’s  down  in  the  mouth  already.”  Whispered 
Venus  to  Wegg:  “That’s  because  I’ve  told 
him.  I’ve  prepared  the  way  for  you.” 

Mr.  Boffin,  entering  the  usual  chamber,  laid 
his  stick  upon  the  settle  usually  reserved  for 
him,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and,  with 
his  shoulders  raised  and  his  hat  drooping  back 
upon  them,  looked  disconsolately  at  Wegg. 
“ My  friend  and  partner  Mr.  Venus  gives  me 
to  understand,”  remarked  that  man  of  might, 
addressing  him,  “that  you  are  aware  of  our 
power  over  you  Now,  when  you  have  took  your 
hat  off,  we’ll  go  into  that  pint.” 

Mr.  Boffin  shook  it  off  with  one  shake,  so  that 
it  dropped  on  the  door  behind  him,  and  remain- 
ed in  his  former  attitude  with  his  former  rueful 
look  upon  him. 

“First  of  all,  I’m  a-going  to  call  you  Boffin, 
for  short,”  said  Wegg.  “If  you  don’t  like  it, 
it’s  open  to  yon  to  lump  it.” 

“ I don’t  mind  it,  Wegg,”  Mr.  Boffin  replied. 

“That’s  lucky  for  you,  Boffin.  Now,  do  you 
want  to  be  read  to  ?” 

“ I don’t  particularly  care  about  it  to-night, 
Wegg.” 

“Because  if  you  did  want  to,”  pursued  Mr. 
Wegg,  the  brilliancy  of  whose  point  was  dimmed 
by  his  having  been  unexpectedly  answered,  “ you 
wouldn’t  be.  I’ve  been  your  slave  long  enough. 
I’m  not  to  be  trampled  underfoot  by  a dustman 
any  more.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
salary,  I renounce  the  whole  and  total  situa- 
tion.” 

“Since  you  say  it  is  to  be  so,  Wegg,”  returned 
Mr.  Boffin,  with  folded  hands,  “I  suppose  it 
must  be.” 

“/  suppose  it  must  be,”  Wegg  retorted. 
“Next  (to  clear  the  ground  before  coming  to 
business),  you’ve  placed  in  this  yard  a skulking, 
a sneaking,  and  a sniffing  menial.” 

“ He  hadn’t  a cold  in  his  head  when  I sent 
him  here,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

“Boffin !”  retorted  Wegg,  “I  warn  you  not 
to  attempt  a joke  with  me !” 

Here  Mr.  Venus  interposed,  and  remarked 
that  he  conceived  Mr.  Boffin  to  have  taken  the 
description  literally;  the  rather,  forasmuch  as 
he,  Mr.  Venus,  had  himself  supposed  the  menial 
to  have  contracted  an  affliction  or  a habit  of  the 
nose,  involving  a serious  drawback  on  the  pleas- 
ures of  social  intercourse,  until  he  had  discov- 
ered that  Mr.  Wegg’s  description  of  him  was  to 
be  accepted  as  merely  figurative. 

“Any  how,  and  every  how,”  said  Wegg,  “he 
has  been  planted  here,  and  he  is  here.  Now,  I 
won’t  have  him  here.  So  I call  upon  Boffin, 
before  I say  another  word,  to  fetch  him  in  and 
send  him  packing  to  the  right-about.” 


The  unsuspecting  Sloppy  was  at  that  moment 
airing  his  many  buttons  within  view  of  the  win- 
dow. Mr.  Boffin,  after  a short  interval  of  im- 
passive discomfiture,  opened  the  window  and 
beckoned  him  to  come  in.  • 

“ I call  upon  Boffin,”  said  Wegg,  with  one 
arm  a-kimbo  and  his  head  on  one  side,  like  a 
bullying  counsel  pausing  for  an  answer  from  a 
witness,  “ to  inform  that  menial  that  I am  Mas- 
ter here !” 

In  humble  obedience,  when  the  button-gleam- 
ing Sloppy  entered  Mr.  Boffin  said  to  him: 
“Sloppy,  my  fine  fellow,  Mr.  Wegg  is  Master 
here.  He  doesn’t  want  you,  and  you  are  to  go 
from  here.” 

“For  good !”  Mr.  Wegg  severely  stipulated. 

“For  good,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

Sloppy  stared,  with  both  his  eyes  and  all  his 
buttons,  and  his  mouth  wide  open  ; but  was  with- 
out loss  of  time  escorted  forth  by  Silas  Wegg, 
pushed  out  at  the  yard  gate  by  the  shoulders, 
and  locked  out. 

“The  atomspear,”  said  Wegg,  stumping  back 
into  the  room  again,  a little  reddened  by  his  late 
exertion,  “is  now  freer  for  the  purposes  of  res- 
piration. Mr.  Venus,  Sir,  take  a chair.  Bof- 
fin, you  may  sit  down.” 

Mr.  Boffin,  still  with  his  hands  ruefully  stuck 
in  his  pockets,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  settle, 
shrunk  into  a small  compass,  and  eyed  the  potent 
Silas  with  conciliatory  looks. 

“This  gentleman,”  said  Silas  Wegg,  pointing 
out  Venus,  “ this  gentleman,  Boffin,  is  more 
milk  and  watery  with  you  than  I'll  be.  But  ho 
hasn’t  borne  the  Roman  yoke  as  I have,  nor  yet 
ho  hasn’t  been  required  to  pander  to  your  de- 
praved appetite  for  miserly  characters.” 

“I  never  meant,  my  dear  Wegg—”  Mr.  Boffin 
was  beginning,  when  Silas  stopped  him*. 

“Hold  your  tongue,  Boffin!  Answer  when 
you’re  called  upon  to  answer.  You’ll  find  you’vo 
got  quite  enough  to  do.  Now,  you’re  aware — 
are  you — that  you’re  in  possession  of  property  to 
which  you’ve  no  right  at  all  ? Are  yon  aware 
of  that  ?” 

“Venus  tells  me  so,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  glan- 
cing toward  him  for  any  support  he  could  give. 

“ I tell  you  so,  ” returned  Silas.  “ Now,  here’s 
my  hat,  Boffin,  and  here’s  my  walking-stick. 
Trifle  with  me,  and  instead  of  making  a bargain 
with  you,  I’ll  put  on  my  hat  and  take  up  my 
walking-stick,  and  go  out  and  make  a bargain 
with  the  rightful  owner.  Now,  what  do  you  say?” 

“ I say,”  returned  Mr.  Boffin,  leaning  forward 
in  alarmed  appeal,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
“that  I am  sure  I don’t  want  to  trifle,  Wegg. 
I have  said  so  to  Venus.” 

“You  certainly  have,  Sir,”  said  Venns. 

“You’re  too  milk  and  watery  with  our  friend, 
you  are  indeed,”  remonstrated  Silas,  with  a dis- 
approving shake  of  his  wooden  head.  “Then 
at  once  you  confess  yourself  desirous  to  come  to 
terms,  do  you,  Boffin?  Before  you  answer, 
keep  this  hat  well  in  your  mind,  and  also  this 
walking-stick.” 
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“ I am  willing,  Wcgg,  to  come  to  terms  ” 

44  Willing  won't  do,  Boffin.  I won't  take  will- 
ing. Are  you  desirous  to  come  to  terms  ? Do 
you  ask  to  be  allowed  as  a favor  to  come  to 
terms  ?”  Mr.  Wegg  again  planted  his  arm,  and 
put  his  head  on  one  side. 

“Yes.” 

“Yes  what?”  said.the  inexorable  Wegg : 44  I 
won't  take  yes.  I'll  have  it  out  of  you  in  full, 
Boffin.” 

“Dear  me!”  cried  that  unfortunate  gentle- 
man. “I  am  so  worrited ! I ask  to  be  allowed 
to  come  to  terms,  supposing  your  document  is 
all  correct.” 

“Don’t  you  be  afraid  of  that,”  said  Silas, 
poking  his  head  at  him . “ You  shall  be  satisfied 

by  seeing  it.  Mr.  Venus  will  show  it  you,  and 
I’ll  hold  you  the  while.  Then  you  want  to  know 
what  the  terms  are.  Is  that  about  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it  ? Will  you  or  won’t  you  answer, 
Boffin?”  For  he  had  paused  a moment. 

“Dear  me  !'*  cried  that  unfortunate  gentleman 
again,  4‘I  am  worrited  to  that  degree  that  I’m 
almost  off  my  head.  You  hurry  me  so.  Be  so 
good  as  name  the  terms,  Wegg.” 

“ Now,  mark,  Boffin,” returned  Silas : “ Mark 
’em  well,  because  they’re  the  lowest  terms  and 
the  only  terms.  You’ll  throw  your  Mound  (the 
little  Mound  as  comes  to  you  any  way)  into  the 
general  estate,  and  then  you’ll  divide  the  whole 
property  into  three  parts,  and  you’ll  keep  one 
and  hand  over  the  others.” 

Mr.  Venus’s  mouth  screwed  itself  np  as  Mr. 
Boffin’s  face  lengthened  itself ; Mr.  Venus  not 
having  been  prepared  for  such  a rapacious  de- 
mand. V 

“Now,  wait  a bit,  Boffin,”  Wegg  proceeded, 
“ there’s#something  more.  You’ve  been  a squan- 
dering .this  property — laying  some  of  it  out  on 
yourself.  That  won’t  do.  You’ve  bought  fc 
house.  You’ll  be  charged  for  it.” 

“ I shall  be  ruined,  Wegg !”  Mr.  Boffin  faint- 
ly protested. 

“ Now,  wait  a bit,  Boffin ; there’s  something 
more.  You’ll  leave  me  in  sole  custody  of  these 
Mounds  till  they’re  all  laid  low.  If  any  wnlu- 
ables  should  be  found  in  ’em,  I’ll  take  care  of 
such  waluables.  You’ll  produce  your  contract 
for  the  sale  of  the  Mounds,  that  we  may  know 
to  a penny  what  they're  worth,  and  you’ll  make 
out  likewise  an  exact  list  of  all  the  other  prop- 
erty. When  the  Mounds  is  cleared  away  to 
the  last  shovelful,  the  final  diwision  will  come 
off.” 

44 Dreadful,  dreadful,  dreadful!  I shall  die 
in  a work-house!”  cried  the  Golden  Dustman, 
with  his  hands  to  his  head. 

44  Now,  wait  a bit,  Boffin ; there's  something 
more.  You’ve  been  unlawfully  ferreting  about 
this  yard.  You’ve  been  seen  in  the  act  of  ferret- 
ing about  this  yard  Two  pair  of  eyes  at  the 
present  moment  brought  to  bear  upon  you,  have 
seen  you  dig  up  a Dutch  bottle.” 

“It  was  mine,  Wegg,”  protested  Mr.  Boffin. 
44 1 put  it  there  myself.” 


“ What  was  in  it,  Boffin  ?”  inquired  Silas. 

44  Not  gold,  not  silver,  not  bank-notes,  not 
jewels,  nothing  that  you  could  turn  into  money, 

Wegg ; upon  my  soul !” 

“Prepared,  Mr.  Venus,”  said  Wegg,  turning 
to  his  partner  with  a knowing  and  superior  air, 

44  for  an  ewasive  answer  on  the  part  of  our  dusty 
friend  here,  I have  hit  out  a little  idea  which  I 
think  will  meet  your  views.  We  charge  that 
bottle  against  our  dusty  friend  at  a thousand 
pound.” 

Mr.  Boffin  drew  a deep  groan. 

“Now,  wait  a bit,  Boffin;  there’s  something 
more.  In  your  employment  is  an  underhanded 
sneak,  named  Rokesmith.  It  won’t  answer  to 
have  him  about  while  this  business  of  ours  is 
about.  He  must  be  discharged.” 

44  Rokesmith  is  already  discharged,”  said  Mr. 

Boffin,  speaking  in  a muffled  voice,  with  his 
hands  before  his  face,  as  he  rocked  himself  on 
the  settle. 

44  Already  discharged,  is  he?”  returned  Wegg, 
surprised.  44  Oh ! Theu,  Boffin,  I believe  there's 
nothing  more  at  present.” 

The  unlucky  gentleman  continuing  to  rock 
himself  to  and  fro,  and  to  utter  an  occasional 
moan,  Mr.  Venus  besought  him  to  bear  up 
against  his  reverses,  and  to  take  time  to  accus- 
tom himself  to  the  thought  of  his  new  position. 

But  his  taking  time  was  exactly  the  thing  of  all 
others  that  Silas  Wegg  could  not  be  induced  to 
hear  of.  “Yes  or  no,  and  no  half  measures!” 
was  the  motto  which  that  obdurate  person  many 
times  repeated;  shaking  his  fist  at  Mr.  Boffin, 
and  pegging  his  motto  into  the  floor  with  his 
wooden  leg,  in  a threatening  and  alarming  man- 
ner. 

At  length  Mr.  Boffin  entreated  to  be  allowed 
a quarter  of  an  hour’s  grace,  and  a cooling  walk 
of  that  duration  in  the  yard.  With  some  diffi- 
culty Mr.  Wegg  granted  this  great  favor,  but 
only  on  condition  that  ho  accompanied  Mr. 

Boffin  in  his  walk,  as  not  knowing  what  ho 
might  fraudulently  unearth  if  he  were  left  to 
himself.  A more  absurd  sight  than  Mr.  Boffin 
in  his  mental  irritation  trotting  very  nimbly,  and 
Mr.  Wegg  hopping  after  him  with  great  exertion, 
eager  to  watch  the  slightest  turn  of  an  eyelash, 
lest  it  should  indicate  a spot  rich  with  some  se- 
cret, assuredly  had  never  been  seen  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  Mounds.  Mr.  Wegg  was  much  dis- 
tressed when  the  quarter  of  an  hour  expired, 
and  came  hopping  in,  a very  bad  second. 

44 1 can’t  help  myself!”  cried  Mr.  Boffin, 
flouncing  on  the  settle  in  a forlorn  manner, 
with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  as  if  his 
pockets  had  sunk.  “What’s  the  good  of  my 
pretending  to  stand  out,  when  I can’t  help  my- 
self? I must  give  in  to  the  terms.  But  I 
should  like  to  see  the  document.” 

Wegg,  who  was  all  for  clenching  the  nail  he 
had  so  strongly  driven  home,  announced  that 
Boffin  should  see  it  without  an  hour’s  delay, 
faking  him  into  custody  for  that  purpose,  or 
overshadowing  him  as  if  he  really  were  his  Evil 
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Genius  in  visible  form,  Mr.  Wegg  clapped  Mr. 
Boffin's  hat  upon  the  back  of  his  bead,  and 
walked  him  out  by  the  arm,  asserting  a pro- 
prietorship over  his  soul  and  body  that  was  at 
once  more  grim  and  more  ridiculous  than  any 
thing  in  Mr.  Venus’s  rare  collection.  That 
light- haired  gentleman  followed  close  upon  their 
heels,  at  least  backing  up  Mr,  Boffin  in  a literal 
sense,  if  ho  had  not  had  recent  opportunities  of 
doing  so  spiritually ; while  Mr.  Boffin,  trotting 
on  as  hard  as  he  could  trot,  involved  Silas  Wegg 
in  frequent  collisions  with  the  public,  much  as  a 
preoccupied  blind  man’s  dog  may  be  seen  to 
involve  his  master. 

Thus  they  reached  Mr.  Venus’s  establishment, 
somewhat  heated  by  the  nature  of  their  progress 
thither.  Mr,  Wegg,  especially,  was  in  a flam- 
ing glow,  and  stood  in  the  little  shop,  panting 
and  mopping  his  head  with  hia  pocket-handker- 
chief, speechless  for  several  minutes. 


Meanwhile  Mr.  Venus,  who  had  left  the  du- 
eling frogs  to  fight  it  out  in  bi9  absence  by 
candle-light  for  the  public  delectation,  put  the 
shutters  up.  When  all  was  snug,  and  the  shop- 
door  fastened,  he  said  to  the  perspiring  Silas : 
u I suppose,  Mr.  Wegg,  we  may  now  produce 
the  paper  ?” 

“Hold  on  a minute,  Sir,”  replied  that  dis- 
creet character ; “ hold  on  a minute.  Will  you 
obligingly  shove  that  box — which  yon  mentioned 
on  a former  occasion  as  containing  miscellanies 
—toward  me  in  the  midst  of  the  shop  here?” 

Mr.  Venus  did  as  he  was  asked. 

u Very  good,”  said  Silas,  looking  about  : 
u ve — ry  good.  Will  you  hand  me  that  chair, 
Sir,  to  put  a-top  of  it  ?” 

Venus  handed  him  the  choir. 

“Now,  Boffin,”  said  Wegg,  “mount  up  here 
and  take  your  seat,  will  you  ?w 

Mr.  Boffin,  as  if  ho  were  about  to  have  hia 
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portrait  painted,  or  to  be  electrified,  or  to  be 
made  a Freemason,  or  to  be  placed  at  any  other 
solitary  disadvantage,  ascended  the  rostrum  pre- 
pared for  him. 

“Now,  Mr.  Venus,”  said  Silas,  taking  off  his 
coat,  “when  I catches  our  friend  here  round  the 
arms  and  body,  and  pins  him  tight  to  the  back 
of  the  chair,  you  may  show  him  what  he  wants 
to  see.  If  you'll  open  it  and  hold  it  well  up  in 
one  hand,  Sir,  and  a candle  in  the  other,  he  can 
read  it  charming.” 

Mr.  Boffin  seemed  rather  inclined  to  object  to 
these  precautionary  arrangements,  but,  being  im- 
mediately embraced  by  Wegg,  resigned  himself. 
Venus  then  produced  the  document,  and  Mr. 
Boffin  slowly  spelt  it  out  aloud : so  very  slowly 
that  Wegg,  who  was  holding  him  in  the  chair 
with  the  grip  of  a wrestler,  became  again  exceed- 
ingly the  worse  for  his  exertions.  “ Say  when 
you’ve  put  it  safe  back,  Mr.  Venus,”  he  uttered 
with  difficulty,  “ for  the  strain  of  this  is  terri- 
menjious.” 

At  length  the  docnment  was  restored  to  its 
place ; and  Wegg,  whose  uncomfortable  attitude 
had  been  that  of  a very  persevering  man  unsuc- 
cessfully attempting  to  stand  upon  his  head,  took 
a seat  to  recover  himself.  Mr.  Boffin,  for  his 
part,  made  no  attempt  to  come  down,  bat  re- 
mained aloft  disconsolate. 

“Well,  Boffin,”  said  Wegg,  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  a condition  to  speak.  “ Now,  you  know.” 

“ Yes,  Wegg,”said  Mr.  Boffin,  meekly.  “ Now, 
I know.” 

“You  have  no  doubts  about  it,  Boffin.” 

“No,  Wegg.  No,  Wegg.  None,”  was  the 
slow  and  sad  reply. 

“Then,  take  care,  you,”  said  Wegg,  “that 
you  stick  to  your  conditions.  Mr.  Venus,  if  on 
this  auspicious  occasion  you  should  happen  to 
have  a drop  of  any  thing  not  quite  so  mild  as 
tea  in  the  ’ouse,  I think  I’d  take  the  friendly 
liberty  of  asking  you  for  a specimen  of  it.” 

Mr.  Venus,  reminded  of  the  duties  of  hospital- 
ity, produced  some  rum.  In  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry, “Will  you  mix  it,  Mr.  Wegg ?”  that  gen- 
tleman pleasantly  rejoined,  “I  think  not,  Sir. 
On  so  auspicious  an  occasion  I prefer  to  take  it 
in  the  form  of  a Gum-Tickler.” 

Mr.  Boffin,  declining  rum,  being  still  elevated 
on  his  pedestal,  was  in  a convenient  position  to 
be  addressed.  Wegg  having  eyed  him  with  an 
impudent  air  at  leisure,  addressed  him,  there- 
fore, while  refreshing  himself  with  his  dram. 

“Bof—  fin  1” 

“Yes,  Wegg,”  he  answered,  coming  out  of  a 
fit  of  abstraction,  with  a sigh. 

“I  haven’t  mentioned  one  thing,  because  it’s 
a detail  that  comes  of  coarse.  You  must  be  fol- 
lowed up,  you  know.  Yon  must  be  kept  under 
inspection.” 

“I  don't  quite  understand,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

“Don’t  you?”  sneered  Wegg.  “Where’s 
your  wits,  Boffin  ? Till  the  Mounds  is  down 
and  this  business  completed,  you’re  accountable 
for  all  the  property,  recollect.  Consider  your-  I 
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self  accountable  to  me.  Mr.  Venus  here  being 
too  milk  and.  watery  with  you,  I am  the  boy  for 
you.” 

“I’ve  been  a- thinking,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  in  a 
tone  of  despondency,  “that  I must  keep  the 
knowledge  from  my  old  lady.” 

“ The  knowledge  of  the  diwision,  d'ye  mean  ?” 
inquired  Wegg,  helping  himself  to  a third  Gum- 
Tickler — for  he  had  already  taken  a second. 

“ Yes.  If  she  was  to  die  first  of  us  two  she 
might  then  think  all  her  life,  poor  thing,  that  I 
had  got  the  rest  of  the  fortune  still,  and  was  sav 
ing  it.” 

“ I suspect,  Boffin,”  returned  Wegg,  shaking 
his  head  sagaciously,  and  bestowing  a wooden 
wink  upon  him,  “that  you’ve  found  out  some 
account  of  some  old  chap,  supposed  to  be  a 
Miser,  who  got  himself  the  credit  of  having 
much  more  money  than  ho  had.  However,  1 
don’t  mind.” 

“Don’t  you  see,  Wegg?”  Mr.  Boffin  feelingly 
represented  to  him:  “don’t  you  see?  My  old 
lady  has  got  so  used  to  the  property.  It  would 
be  such  a hard  surprise.” 

“I  don’t  see  it  at  all,”  blustered  Wegg. 

“ You’ll  have  as  much  as  I shall.  And  who  are 
you  ?” 

“But  then,  again,”  Mr. Boffin  gently  repre- 
sented ; “ my  old  lady  has  vexy  upright  princi- 
ples.” 

“Who's  your  old  lady,”  returned  Wegg,  “to 
6et  herself  up  for  having  uprighter  principles 
than  mine  ?” 

Mr.  Boffin  seemed  a little  less  patient  at  this 
point  than  at  any  other  of  the  negotiations.  But 
he  commanded  himself,  and  said  tamely  enough ; 

“I  think  it  must  be  kept  from  my  old  lady, 
Wegg.” 

“Well,”  said  Wegg,  contemptuously,  though, 
perhaps,  perceiving  some  hint  of  danger  other- 
wise, “ keep  it  from  your  old  lady.  I ain’t  go- 
ing to  tell  her.  I can  have  you  under  close  in- 
spection without  that.  I’m  as  good  a man  as 
you,  and  better.  Ask  me  to  dinner.  Give  me 
the  rvm  of  your  ’ouae.  I was  good  enough  for 
you  and  your  old  lady  once,  when  I helped  you 
out  with  your  weal  and  hammers.  Was  there 
no  Miss  Elizabeth,  Master  George,  Aunt  Jane, 
and  Uncle  Parker,  before  you  two  ?” 

“Gently,  Mr.  Wegg,  gently,”  Venus  urged. 

“Milk  and  water-erily,  you  mean,  Sir,”  he 
returned,  with  some  little  thickness  of  speech,  in 
coflsequence  of  the  Gum-Ticklers  having  tickled 
it.  “ I’ve  got  him  under  inspection,  and  I’ll 
inspect  him. 

u * Along  the  line  the  signal  ran 

England  expects  as  this  present  man 
Will  keep  Boffin  to  his  duty.* 

— Boffin,  I’ll  see  you  home.” 

Mr.  Boffin  descended  with  an  air  of  resigna- 
tion, and  gave  himself  up,  after  taking  friendly 
leave  of  Mr.  Venus.  Once  more  Inspector  and 
Inspected  went  through  the  streets  together,  and 
so  arrived  at  Mr.  Boffin’s  door. 

But  even  there,  when  Mr.  Boffin  had  given 
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his  keeper  good-night,  and  had  let  himself  in 
with  his  key,  and  had  softly  closed  the  door, 
even  there  and  then,  the  all-powerful  Silas  must 
needs  claim  another  assertion  of  his  newly-as- 
serted power. 

“ Bof— fin  !”  he  called  through  the  keyhole. 

“ Yes,  Wegg,”  was  the  reply  through  the  same 
channel. 

“Come  out.  Show  yourself  again.  Let’s 
have  another  look  at  you !” 

Mr.  Boffin — ah,  how  fallen  from  the  high 
estate  of  his  honest  simplicity ! —opened  the 
door  and  obeyed. 

“Go  in.  You  may  get  to  bed  now,”  said 
Wegg,  with  a grin. 

The  door  was  hardly  closed  when  he  again 
called  through  the  keyhole : 

“Bof— fin!” 

“Yes,  Wegg.” 

This  time  Silas  made  no  reply,  bnt  labored 
with  a will  at  tnrning  an  imaginary  grindstone 
outside  the  keyhole,  while  Mr.  Boffin  stooped  at 
it  within;  he  then  laughed  silently,  and  stumped 
home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

▲ BUNAWAY  MATCH. 

Cherubic  Pa  arose  with  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible from  beside  majestic  Ma,  one  morning  early, 
having  a holiday  before  him.  Pa  Aid  the  lovely 
woman  had  a rather  particular  appointment  to 
keep. 

Yet  Pa  and  the  lovely  woman  were  not  going 
out  together.  Bella  was  up  before  four,  but  had 
no  bonnet  on.  She  was  waiting  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs — was  sitting  on  the  bottom  stair,  in 
fact — to  receive  Pa  when  he  came  down,  but  her 
only  object  seemed  to  be  to  get  Pa  well  out  of 
the  house. 

“Your  breakfast  is  ready,  Sir,”  whispered 
Bella,  after  greeting  him  with  a hug,  “and  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  eat  it  up  and  drink  it  up, 
and  escape.  How  do  you  feel,  Pa  ?”  ft 

“To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  like  a house- 
breaker new  to  the  business,  my  dear,  who  can’t 
make  himself  quite  comfortable  till  he  is  off  the 
premises.” 

Bella  tucked  her  arm  in  his  with  a merry, 
noiseless  laugh,  and  they  went  down  to  the 
kitchen  on  tip-toe ; she  stopping  on  every  sep- 
arate stair  to  put  the  tip  of  her  forefinger  on  licr 
rosy  lips,  and  then  lay  it  on  his  lips,  according 
to  her  favorite  petting  way  of  kissing  Pa. 

“How  do  you  feel,  my  love?”  asked  R.  W., 
as  she  gave  him  his  breakfast. 

“I  feel  as  if  the  Fortune-teller  was  coming 
true,  dear  Pa,  and  the  fair  little  man  was  turn- 
ing out  as  was  predicted.” 

“Ho!  Only  the  fair  little  man?”  said  her 
father. 

Bella  put  another  of  those  finger-seals  upon 
his  lips,  and  then  said,  kneeling  down  by  him  as 
he  sat  at  table?  “Now,  look  here,  Sir.  If  you 


keep  well  up  to  the  mark  this  day,  what  do  you 
think  you  deserve?  What  did  I promise  you 
should  have,  if  you  were  good,  upon  a certain 
occasion  ?” 

“Upon  my  word  I don’t  remember,  Precious. 
Yes,  I do,  though.  Wasn’t  it  one  of  those 
beau— tiful  tresses?”  with  his  caressing  hand 
upon  her  hair. 

“Wasn’t  it,  too  !”  returned  Bella,  pretending 
to  pout.  “ Upon  my  word  ! Do  you  know,  Sir, 
that  the  Fortune-teller  would  give  five  thousand 
guineas  (if  it  was  quite  convenient  to  him,  which 
it  isn’t)  for  the  lovely  piece  I have  cut  off  for 
you?  You  can  form  no  idea.  Sir,  of  the  number 
of  times  he  kissed  quite  a scrubby  little  piece — 
in  comparison — that  I cut  off  for  him.  And 
he  wears  it,  too,  round  his  neck,  I can  tell  you ! 
Near  his  heart!”  said  Bella,  nodding.  “Ah! 
very  near  his  heart ! However,  you  have  been  a 
good,  good  boy,  and  you  are  the  best  of  all  the 
dearest  boys  that  ever  were  this  morning,  and 
here’s  the  chain  I have  made  of  it,  Pa,  and  yon 
must  let  me  put  it  round  your  neck  with  my  own 
loving  hands.” 

As  Pa  bent  his  head  she  cried  over  him  a lit- 
tle, and  then  said  (after  having  stopped  to  dry 
her  eyes  on  his  white  waistcoat,  the  discovery 
of  which  incongruous  circumstance  made  her 
laugh) : “Now,  darling  Pa,  give  me  your  hands 
that  I may  fold  them  together,  and  do  you  say 
after  me: — My  little  Bella.” 

“My  little  Bella,”  repeated  Pa. 

“Iam  very  fond  of  you.” 

“ I am  very  fond  of  you,  my  darling,”  6aid  Pa. 

“You  mustn’t  say  any  thing  not  dictated  to 
you,  Sir.  You  daren’t  do  it  in  your  responses 
at  Church,  and  you  mustn’t  do  it  in  your  re- 
sponses out  of  Church.” 

“I  withdraw  the  darling,”  said  Pa. 

“ That’s  a pious  boy ! Now  again : — You 
were  always — ” 

“ You  were  always,”  repeated  Pa. 

“ A vexatious — ” 

“No  you  weren’t,”  said  Pa. 

“A  vexatious  (do  you  hear,  Sir?),  a vexa- 
tions, capricious,  thankless,  troublesome  Ani- 
mal ; but  I hope  you’ll  do  tetter  in  the  time  to 
come,  and  I bless  you  and  forgive  you !”  Here 
she  quite  forgot  that  it  was  Pa's  turn  to  make 
the  responses,  and  clung  to  his  neck.  “Dear 
Pa,  if  you  knew  how  much  I think  this  morning 
of  what  you  told  me  once,  about  the  first  time 
of  our  seeing  old  Mr.  Harmon,  when  I stamped 
and  screamed  and  beat  yon  with  my  detestable 
little  bonnet ! I feel  as  if  I had  been  stamping 
and  screaming  and  beating  you  with  my  hateful 
little  bonnet  ever  since  I was  born,  darling !” 

“Nonsense,  my  love.  And  as  to  your  bon- 
nets, they  have  always  been  nice  bonnets,  for 
they  have  always  become  you— or  you  have  be- 
come them ; perhaps  it  was  that — at  every  age.” 

“ Did  I hurt  you  much,  poor  little  Pa  ?”  asked 
Bella,  laughing  (notwithstanding  her  repent- 
ance), with  fantastic  pleasure  in  the  picture, 
“ when  I beat  you  with  my  bonnet?” 
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“ No,  my  child.  Wouldn’t  have  hurt  a fly !” 

“Ay,  but  I am  afraid  I shouldn’t  have  beat 
you  at  all  unless  I had  meant  to  hurt  you,”  said 
Bella.  “ Did  I pinch  your  legs,  Pa  ?” 

“ Not  much,  my  dear ; but  I think  it*s  almost 
time  I — ” 0 

“Oh,  yes!”  cried  Bella.  “If  I go  on  chat- 
tering, you’ll  be  taken  alive.  Fly,  Pa,  fly !” 

So  they  went  softly  up  the  kitchen  stairs  on 
tip-toe,  and  Bella  with  her  light  hand  softly  re- 
moved the  fastenings  of  the  house-door,  and  Pa, 
having  received  a parting  hug,  made  off.  When 
he  had  gone  a little  way  he  looked  back.  Upon 
which  Bella  set  another  of  those  finger-seals 
upon  the  air,  and  thrust  out  her  little  foot  ex- 
pressive of  the  mark.  Pa,  in  appropriate  action, 
expressed  fidelity  to  the  mark,  and  made  off  as 
fast  as  he  could  go. 

Bella  walked  thoughtfully  in  the  garden  for 
an  hour  and  more,  and  then,  returning  to  the 
bedroom  where  Lavvy  the  Irrepressible  still 
slumbered,  put  on  a little  bonnet  of  quiet,  but 
on  the  whole  of  sly  appearance,  which  she  had 
yesterday  made.  “I  am  going  for  a walk, 
Lavvy,”  she  said,  as  she  stooped  down  and 
kissed  her.  The  Irrepressible,  with  a bounce  in 
the  bed,  and  a remark  that  it  wasn’t  time  to  get 
up  yet,  relapsed  into  unconsciousness,  if  she  had 
come  out  of  it. 

Behold  Bella  tripping  along  the  streets,  the 
dearest  girl  afoot  under  the  summer  sun  ! Be- 
hold Pa  waiting  for  Bella  behind  a pump,  at 
least  three  miles  from  the  parental  roof-tree. 
Behold  Bella  and  Pa  aboard  an  early  steamboat 
bound  for  Greenwich. 

Were  they  expected  at  Greenwich?  Proba- 
bly. At  least,  Mr.  John  Rokesmith  was  on  the 
pier  looking  out,  about  a couple  of  hours  before 
the  coaly  (but  to  him  gold-dusty)  little  steam- 
boat got  her  steam  up  in  London.  Probably. 
At  least,  Mr.  John  Rokesmith  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied  when  he  descried  them  on  board.  Prob- 
ably. At  least,  Bella  no  sooner  stepped  ashore 
than  she  took  Mr.  John  Rokesmith’s  arm,  with- 
out evincing  surprise,  and  the  two  walked  away 
together  with  an  ethereal  air  of  happiness  which, 
as  it  were,  wafted  up  from  the  earth  and  drew 
after  them  a gruff  and  glum  old  pensioner  to  see 
it  out.  Two  wooden  legs  had  this  gruff  and 
glum  old  pensioner,  and,,  a minute  before  Bella 
stepped  out  of  the  boat,  and  drew  that  confiding 
little  arm  of  hers  through  Rokesmith’s,  he  had 
had  no  object  in  life  but  tobacco,  and  not  enough 
of  that.  Stranded  was  Gruff  and  Glum  in  a 
harbor  of  everlasting  mud,  when  all  in  an  instant 
Bella  floated  him,  and  away  he  went. 

Say,  cherubic  parent  taking  the  lead,  in  what 
direction  do  we  steer  first  ? With  some  such  in- 
quiry in  his  thoughts,  Gruff  and  Glum,  stricken 
by  so  sudden  an  interest  that  he  perked  his  neck 
and  looked  over  the  intervening  people,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  stand  on  tip-toe  with  his  two 
wooden  legs,  took  an  observation  of  R.  W. 
There  was  no  “first”  in  the  case,  Gruff  and 
Glum  made  out ; the  cherubic  parent  was  bear-  I 


ing  down  and  crowding  on  direct  for  Greenwich 
church,  to  see  his  relations. 

For  Gruff  and  Glum,  though  most  events 
acted  on  him  simply  as  tobacco-stoppers,  press- 
ing down  and  condensing  the  quids  within  him, 
might  be  imagined  to  trace  a family  resemblance 
between  the  cherubs  in  the  church  architecture 
and  the  cherub  in  the  white  waistcoat.  Some 
remembrance  of  old  Valentines,  wherein  a cher- 
ub, less  appropriately  attired  for  a proverbially 
uncertain  climate,  had  been  seen  conducting 
lovers  to  the  altar,  might  have  been  fancied  to 
inflame  the  ardor  of  his  timber  toes.  Be  it  as  it 
might,  he  gave  his  moorings  the  slip,  and  fol- 
lowed in  chase. 

The  cherub  went  before,  all  beaming  smiles . 
Bella  and  John  Rokesmith  followed ; Gruff  and 
Glum  stuck  to  them  like  wax.  For  years  the 
wings  of  his  mind  had  gone  to  look  after  the 
legs  of  his  body ; but  Bella  had  brought  them 
back  for  him  per  steamer,  and  they  were  spread 
again. 

He  was  a slow  sailer  on  a wind  of  happiness, 
but  he  took  a cross-cut  for  the  rendezvous,  and 
pegged  away  as  if  he  were  scoring  furiously  at 
cribbage.  When  the  shadow  of  the  church- 
porch  swallowed  them  up,  victorious  Gruff  and 
Glum  likewise  presented  himself  to  be  swallowed 
up.  And  by  this  time  the  cherubic  parent  was 
so  fearful  of  surprise  that,  but  for  the  two  wooden 
legs  on  which  Gruff  and  Glum  was  reassuringly 
mounted,  his  conscience  might  have  introduced, 
in  the  person  of  that  pensioner,  his  own  stately 
lady  disguised,  arrived  at  Greenwich  in  a car 
and  griffins,  like  the  spiteful  Fairy  at  the  chris- 
tenings of  the  Princesses,  to  do  sotnething  dread- 
ful to  the  marriage  service.  And  truly  he  had 
a momentary  reason  to  be  pale  of  face,  and  to 
whisper  to  Bella,  “ You  don’t  think  that  can  be 
your  Ma;  do  you,  my  dear?”  on  account  of  a 
mysterious  rustling  and  a stealthy  movement 
somewhere  in  the  remote  neighborhood  of  the 
organ,  though  it  was  gone  directly,  and  was 
heard  no  more.  Albeit  it  was  heard  of  after- 
ward, as  will  afterward  be  read  in  this  veracious 
register  of  marriage. 

Who  taketh  ? I,  John,  and  so  do  I,  Bella. 
Who  giveth?  I,  R.W.  Forasmuch,  Gruff  and 
Glum,  as  John  and  Bella  have  consented  to- 
gether in  holy  wedlock,  you  may  (in  short)  con- 
sider it  done,  and  withdraw  your  two  wooden 
legs  from  this  temple.  To  the  foregoing  pur- 
port, the  Minister  speaking,  as  directed  by  the 
Rubric,  to  the  People,  selectly  represented  in 
the  present  instance  by  G.  and  G.  above  men- 
tioned. 

And  now,  the  church-porch  having  swallowed 
up  Bella  Wilfer  for  ever  and  ever,  had  it  not  in 
its  power  to  relinquish  that  young  woman,  but 
slid  into  the  happy  sunlight,  Mrs.  John  Roke- 
smith instead.  And  long  on  the  bright  steps 
stood  Gruff  and  Glum,  looking  after  the  pretty 
bride,  with  a narcotic  consciousness  of  having 
dreamed  a dream. 

After  which,  Bella  took  out  from  her  pocket  a 
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little  letter,  and  rend  it  aloud  to  Pa  and  John ; 
this  being  a true  copy  of  the  same : 

“Dearest  Ma, — I hope  you  won't  bo  angry,  but  I am 
most  happily  married  to  Mr.  John  Rokesmith,  who  lores 
me  bettc  r than  I can  ever  deserve,  except  by  loving  him 
with  all  my  heart.  I thought  it  best  not  to  mention  it  be- 
forehand, in  case  it  should  cause  any  little  difference  at 
home.  Please  tell  darling  Pa.  With  love  to  Lavvy, 

41  Ever  dearest  Ma, 

44  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

44  Bella 

41  (P.  S.  — Rokesmith).  ** 

Then  John  Rokesmith  put  the  queen's  coun- 
tenance on  the  letter — when  had  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  looked  so  benign  as  on  that  blessed 
morning! — and  then  Bella  popped  it  into  the 
post-office,  and  said,  merrily,  41  Now,  dearest  Pa, 
you  are  safe*  and  will  never  be  taken  alive  !” 

Pa  was,  at  first,  in  the  stirred  depths  of  his 
conscience,  so  far  from  sure  of  being  safe  yet, 
that  he  made  out  majestic  matrons  lurking  in 
ambush  among  the  harmless  trees  of  Green- 
wich Park,  and  seemed  to  see  a stately  counte- 
nance tied  up  in  a well-known  pocket-handker- 
chief glooming  down  at  him  from  a window  of 
the  Observatory,  where  the  Familiars  of  the  As- 
tronomer Royal  nightly  outwatch  the  winking 
stars.  But  the  minutes  passing  on  and  no  Mrs. 
Wilfer  in  the  fiesh  appearing,  he  became  more 
confident,  and  so  repaired  with  good  heart  and 
appetite  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rokesmith’s  cot- 
tage on  Blackheath,  where  breakfast  was  ready. 

A modest  little  cottage  but  a bright  and  a 
fresh,  and  on  the  snowy  table-cloth  the  prettiest 
of  little  breakfasts.  In  waiting,  too,  like  an  at- 
tendant summer  breeze,  a fluttering  young  dam- 
sel, all  pink  and  ribbons,  blushing  as  if  she  had 
been  married  instead  of  Bella,  and  yet  assert- 
ing the  triumph  of  her  sex  over  both  John  and 
Pa  in  an  exulting  and  exalted  flurry : as  who 
should  say,  “This  is  what  you  must  all  come 
to,  gentlemen,  when  we  choose  to  bring  you  to 
book.”  This  same  young  damsel  was  Bella's 
serving-maid,  and  unto  her  did  deliver  a bunch 
of  keys,  commanding  treasures  in  the  way  of 
dry-saltery,  groceries,  jams  and  pickles,  the  in- 
vestigation Of  which  made  pastime  after  break- 
fast, when  Bella  declared  that  4 4 Pa  must  taste 
every  thing,  John  dear,  or  it  will  never  be 
lucky,”  and  when  Pa  had  all  sorts  of  things 
poked  into  bis  mouth,  and  didn’t  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  them  when  they  were  put  there. 

Then  they,  all  three,  out  for  a charming  ride, 
and  for  a charming  stroll  among  heath  in  bloom, 
and  there  behold  the  identical  Gruff  and  Glum 
with  his  wooden  legs  horizontally  disposed  be- 
fore him,  apparently  sitting  meditating  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  life!  To  whom  said  Bella,  in 
her  light-hearted  surprise : 44  Oh ! How  do  you 
do  again  ? What  a dear  old  pensioner  you  are  !” 
To  which  Gruff  and  Glum  responded  that  he  see 
her  married  this  morning,  my  Beauty,  and  that 
if  it  wam’t  a liberty  he  wished  her  ji  and  the 
fairest  of  fair  wind  and  weather ; further,  in  a 
general  way  requesting  to  know  what  cheer? 
and  scrambling  np  on  his  two  wooden  legs  to 


salute,  hat  in  hand,  ship-shape,  with  the  gal- 
lantry of  a man-of-warsman  and  a heart  of  oak. 

It  was  a pleasant  sight,  in  the  midst  of  the 
golden  bloom,  to  see  this  salt  old  Gruff  and 
Glum  waving  his  shovel  hat  at  Bella,  while  his 
thin  white  hair  flowed  |pe,  as  if  she  had  once 
more  launched  him  into  blue  water  again.  44  You 
are  a ^harming  old  pensioner,” said  Bella,  “and 
I am  so  happy  that  I wish  I could  make  you 
happy  too.”  Answered  Gruff  and  Glum,  44  Give 
me  leave  to  kiss  your  hand,  my  Lovely,  and  it's 
done !”  So  it  was  done  to  the  general  content- 
ment; and  if  Gruff  and  Glum  didn't  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  splice  the  main  brace,  it 
was  not  for  want  of  the  means  of  inflicting  that 
outrage  on  the  feelings  of  the  Infant  Bands  of 
Hope. 

But  the  marriage  dinner  was  the  crowning 
success,  for  what  had  bride  and  bridegroom 
plotted  to  do  but  to  have  and  to  hold  that  din- 
ner in  the  very  room  of  the  very  hotel  where  Pa 
and  the  lovely  woman  had  once  dined  together ! 
Bella  sat  between  Pa  and  John,  and  divided  her 
attentions  pretty  equally,  but  felt  it  necessary  (in 
the  waiter’s  absence  before  dinner)  to  remind  Pa 
that  she  was  ftis  lovely  woman  no  longer. 

“I  am  well  aware  of  it,  my  dear,”  returned 
the  cherub,  44 and  I resign  you  willingly.” 

“Willingly,  Sir?  You  ought  to  be  broken- 
hearted.” 

44  So  I should  be,  my  dear,  if  I thought  that 
I was  going  to  lose  you.” 

44  But  you  know  you  arc  not ; don't  you,  poor 
dear  Pa  ? You  know  that  you  have  only  made 
a new  relation  who  will  bo  as  fond  of  yon  and 
as  thankful  to  you— for  my  sake  and  your  own 
sake  both — as  I am ; don’t  you,  dear  little  Pn  ? 
Look  here,  Pa!”  Bella  put  her  finger  on  her 
own  lip,  and  then  on  Pa’s,  and  then  on  her  own 
lip  again,  and  then  on  her  husband’s.  44  Now, 
we  are  a partnership  of  three,  dear  Pa.” 

The  appearance  of  dinner  here  cut  Bella  short 
in  one  of  her  disappearances:  the  more  effectu- 
ally, because  it  was  put  on  under  the  auspices 
of  a solemn  gentleman  in  black  clothes  and  a 
white  cravat,  who  looked  much  more  like  a 
clergyman  than  the  clergyman,  and  seemed  to 
have  mounted  a great  deal  higher  in  the  church : 
not  to  say,  scaled  the  steeple.  This  dignitary, 
conferring  in  secrecy  with  John  Rokesmith  on 
the  subject  of  punch  and  wines,  bent  his  head 
as  though  stooping  to  the  Papistical  practice  of 
receiving  anricular  confession.  Likewise,  on 
John’s  offering  a suggestion  which  didn’t  meet 
his  views,  his  face  became  overcast  and  reproach- 
ful, as  enjoining  penance. 

What  a dinner ! Specimens  of  all  the  fishes 
that  swim  in  the  sea  surely  had  swum  their  way 
to  it,  and  if  samples  of  the  fishes  of  divers  col- 
ors that  made  a speech  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
(quite  a ministerial  explanation  in  respect  of 
cloudiness),  and  then  jumped  out  of  the  frying- 
pan,  were  not  to  be  recognized,  it  was  only  be- 
cause they  had  all  become  of  one  hue  by  being 
cooked  in  batter  among  the  white-bait.  And 
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the  dishes  being  seasoned  with  Bliss — an  article 
which  they  are  sometimes  out  of,  at  Greenwich 
— were  of  perfect  flavor,  and  the  golden  drinks 
had  been  bottled  in  the  golden  age  and  hoard- 
ing up  their  sparkles  ever  since. 

The  best  of  it  was,  that  Bella  and  John  and 
the  cherub  had  made  a covenant  that  they  would 
not  reveal  to  mortal  eyes  any  appearance  what- 
ever of  being  a wedding-party.  Now,  the  su- 
pervising dignitary,  the  Archbishop  of  Green- 
wich, knew  this  as  well  as  if  he  had  performed 
the  nuptial  ceremony.  And  the  loftiness  with 
which  h>9  Grace  entered  into  their  confidence 
without  being  invited,  and  insisted  on  a show 
of  keeping  the  waiters  out  of  it,  was  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  entertainment. 

There  was  an  innocent  young  waiter  of  a slen- 
der form  and  with  weakish  legs,  as  yet  unversed 
in  the  wiles  of  waiterhood,  and  but  too  evidently 
of  a romantic  temperament,  and  deeply  (it  were 
not  too  much  to  add  hopelessly)  in  love  with  some 
young  female  not  aware  of  his  merit.  This  guile- 
less youth,  descrying  the  position  of  affairs,  which 
even  his  innocence  could  not  mistake,  limited  his 
waiting  to  languishing  admiringly  against  the 
side-board  when  Bella  didn't  want  any  thing, 
and  swooping  at  her  when  she  did.  Him,  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  perpetually  obstructed, 
cutting  him  out  with  his  elbow  in  the  moment 
of  success,  dispatching  him  in  degrading  quest 
of  melted  butter,  and,  when  by  any  chance  he 
got  hold  of  any  dish  worth  having,  bereaving 
him  of  it,  and  ordering  him  to  stand  back. 

“Pray  excuse  him,  madam,”  said  the  Arch- 
bishop, in  a low  stately  voice;  “he  is  a very 
young  man  on  liking,  and  we  don't  like  him.” 

This  induced  John  Rokesmith  to  observe — by 
way  of  making  the  thing  more  natural — “ Bella, 
my  love,  this  is  so  much  more  successful  than 
any  of  our  past  anniversaries,  that  I think  we 
must  keep  our  future  anniversaries  here.” 

Whercunto  Bella  replied,  with  probably  the 
least  successful  attempt  at  looking  matronly  that 
ever  was  seen:  “Indeed,  I think  so,  John, 
dear.” 

Here  the  Archbishop  of  Greenwich  coughed  a 
stately  cough  to  attract  the  attention  of  three  of 
his  ministers  present,  and  staring  at  them,  seem- 
ed to  say : “ I call  upon  you  by  your  fealty  to 
l>elicve  this!” 

With  his  own  hands  he  afterward  put  on  the 
dessert,  as  remarking  to  the  three  guests,  “The 
period  has  now  arrived  at  which  we  can  dispense 
with  the  assistance  of  those  fellows  who  are  not 
in  our  confidence,”  and  would  have  retired  t|jth 
complete  dignity  but  for  a daring  action  issuing 
from  the  misguided  brain  of  the  young  man  on 
liking.  lie  finding,  by  ill-fortune,  a piece  of 
orange  flower  somewhere  in  the  lobbies,  now  ap- 
proached undetected  with  the  same  in  a finger- 
glass,  and  placed  it  on  Bella's  right  hand.  The 
Archbishop  instantly  ejected  and  excommunica- 
ted him ; hut  the  thing  was  done. 

“I  trust,  madam,”  said  his  Grace,  returning 
alone,  “ that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  over- 


look it,  in  consideration  of  its  being  the  act  of  a 
very  young  man  who  is  merely  here  on  liking, 
and  who  will  never  answer.” 

With  that,  he  solemnly  bowed  and  retired,  and 
they  all  burst  into  laughter,  long  and  merry. 
“Disguise  is  of  no  use,”  said  Bella;  “they  all 
find  me  out ; I think  it  must  be,  Pa  and  John 
dear,  because  I look  so  happy !” 

Her  husband  feeling  it  necessary  at  this  point 
to  demand  one  of  those  mysterious  disappear- 
ances on  Bella's  part,  she  dutifully  obeyed ; say- 
ing in  a softened  voice  from  her  place  of  con- 
cealment : 

“You  remember  how  we  talked  about  the 
ships  that  day,  Pa  ?” 

“Yes,  my  dear.” 

“Isn't  it  strange,  now,  to  think  that  there  was 
no  John  in  all  the  ships,  Pa?” 

“ Not  at  all,  my  dear.” 

“Oh,  Pa!  Not  at  all?” 

“ No,  my  dear.  How  can  we  tell  what  com- 
ing people  are  aboard  the  ships  that  may  be  sail- 
ing to  us  now  from  the  unknown  seas !” 

Bella  remaining  invisible  and  silent,  her  fa- 
ther remained  at  his  dessert  and  wine,  until  he 
remembered  it  was  time  for  him  to  get  home  to 
Holloway.  “Though  I positively  can  not  tear 
myself  away,”  he  cherubically  added,  “ — it 
would  be  a sin — without  drinking  to  many, 
many  happy  returns  of  this  most  happy  day.” 

“Hearl  ten  thousand  times!”  cried  John. 
“ I fill  my  glass  and  roy  precious  wife’s.” 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  cherub,  inaudibly  ad- 
dressing, in  his  Anglo-Saxon  tendency  to  throw 
his  feelings  into  the  form  of  a speech,  the  boys 
down  below,  who  were  bidding  against  each  oth- 
er to  put  their  heads  in  the  mud  for  sixpence : 
“Gentlemen — and  Bella  and  John — you  will 
readily  suppose  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
trouble  you  with  many  observations  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  You  will  also  at  once  infer  the 
nature  and  even  the  terms  of  the  toast  I am 
about  to  propose  on  the  present  occasion.  Gen- 
tlemen— and  Bella  and  John — the  present  occa- 
sion is  an  occasion  fraught  with  feelings  that  1 
can  not  trust  myself  to  express.  But  gentlemen 
— and  Bella  and  John — for  the  part  I have  had 
in  it,  for  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me, 
and  for  the  affectionate  good-nature  and  kind- 
ness with  which  you  have  determined  not  to  find 
me  in  the  way,  when  I am  well  aware  that  I can 
not  be  otherwise  than  in  it  more  or  less,  I do 
most  heartily  thank  you.  Gentlemen — and  Bel- 
la and  John — my  love  to  you,  and  may  we  meet, 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  on  many  future  oc- 
casions; that  is  to  say,  gentlemen — and  Bella 
and  John — on  many  happy  returns  of  the  pres- 
ent happy  occasion.” 

Having  thus  concluded  his  address,  the  amia- 
ble cherub  embraced  his  daughter,  and  took  his 
flight  to  the  steamboat  which  was  to  convey  him 
to  London,  and  was  then  lying  at  the  floating 
pier,  doing  its  best  to  bump  the  same  to  bits. 
But  the  happy  couple  wore  not  going  to  part 
with  him  in  that  way,  and  before  he  had  been 
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on  board  two  minutes  there  they  were,  looking 
down  at  him  from  the  wharf  above. 

“Pa,  dear!”  cried  Bella,  beckoning  him  with 
her  parasol  to  approach  the  side,  and  bending 
gracefully  to  whisper. 

“Yes,  my  darling.” 

“ Did  I beat  you  mnch  with  that  horrid  little 
bonnet,  Pa?” 

“ Nothing  to  speak  of,  my  dear.” 

“Did  I pinch  your  legs,  Pa?” 

“ Only  nicely,  my  pet” 

“You  are  sure  you  quite  forgive  me,  Pa? 
Please,  Pa,  please,  forgive  me  quite !”  Half 
laughing  at  him  and  half  crying  to  him,  Bella 
besought  him  in  the  prettiest  manner;  in  a 
manner  so  engaging  and  so  playful  and  so  nat- 
ural, that  her  cherubic  parent  made  a coaxing 
face  as  if  she  had  never  grown  up,  and  said, 
44  What  a silly  little  Mouse  it  is !” 

14  But  you  do  forgive  me  that,  and  every  thing 
else ; don’t  you,  Pa  ?” 

“Yes,  my  dearest” 

“ And  you  don’t  feel  solitary  or  neglected,  go- 
ing away  by  yourself;  do  you,  Pa?” 

“ Lord  bless  you ! No,  my  Life !” 

44  Good-by,  dearest  Pa ! Good-by  l ” 

44  Good-by,  my  darling ! Take  her  away,  my 
dear  John.  Take  her  home !” 

So,  she  leaning  on  her  husband’s  arm,  they 
turned  homeward  by  a rosy  path  which  the  gra- 
cious sun  struck  out  for  them  in  its  setting. 
And  O there  are  days  in  this  life  worth  life  and 
worth  death.  And  O what  a bright  old  song  it 
is,  that  O *tis  love,  'tis  love,  ’tis  love,  that  makes 
the  world  go  round ! 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD  FOGY. 

IF  any  one  moving  among  public  men  during 
the  last  four  years  has  kept  a private  jour- 
nal, and  recorded  in  it  the  gossip  and  anecdote 
of  the  day,  he  has  prepared  a very  delightful 
book  for  the  readers  of  the  year  1 000.  I f he  pub- 
lishes it  much  earlier  than  that  he  will  commit 
a sad  indiscretion ; but  if  he  waits  until  then, 
and  if  he  has  been  a faithful  journalizer  and  a 
good  listener,  ho  will  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  all  lovers  of  gossip. 

Such  a person  was  Captain  Gronow,  the  first 
of  whose  volumes  was  described  in  this  Maga- 
zine some  time  ago.  The  garrulous  old  fellow 
has  since  then  followed  with  a second  volume — 
on  the  principle,  as  he  says,  that  one  story  sug- 
gests another ; and  his  first  volume  put  him  in 
mind  of  enough  to  fill  a second  very  pleasantly. 

Captain  Gronow  tells  an  odd  story  of  Lord 
Wellington,  which  shows  that  the  English 
“Guards”  liked  to  take  good  care  of  them- 
selves : Daring  the  action  of  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  commonly  known  as  that  of  the  May- 
or’s House,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bayonne,  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  under  the  command  of  Col- 
onel Tynling,  occupied  an  unfinished  redoubt 
on  the  right  of  the  high-road.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  happened  to  pass  with  Colonel  Free- 


mantle  and  Lord  A.  Hill,  on  his  return  to  head- 
quarters, having  satisfied  himself  that  the  fight- 
ing was  merely  a feint  on  the  part  of  Soult.  His 
Grace  on  looking  around  saw,  to  his  surprise,  a 
great  many  umbrellas,  with  which  the  officers 
protected  themselves  from  the  rain  that  was  then 
falling.  Arthur  Hill  came  galloping  up,  saying, 
“Lord  Wellington  does  not  approve  of  the  use 
of  umbrellas  during  the  enemy’s  firing,  and  will 
not  allow  4 the  gentlemen’s  sons’  to  make  them- 
selves ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  army.”  Col- 
onel Tynling,  a few  days  afterward,  received  a 
rebuke  from  Lord  Wellington  for  suffering  his 
officers  to  carry  umbrellas  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy;  his  Lordship  observing,  “The  Guards 
may  in  uniform,  when  on  duty  at  St.  James’s, 
carry  them  if  they  please ; but  in  the  field  it  is 
not  only  ridiculous  but  unmilitary.” 

While  the  Allies  occupied  Paris  many  dis- 
putes and  duels  occurred  between  English  and 
French  officers,  both  very  ready  to  take  fire  at 
any  thing  which  looked  like  an  insult.  In  one 
case  a well-known  bully  entered  the  Cafd  Fran- 
9ois,  and  began  insulting  all  the  persons  who 
were  seated  at  dinner;  he  boasted  of  his  cour- 
age, and  declared  his  determination  to  kill  a 

certain  M.  de  F . A gentleman  present, 

disgusted  at  such  braggart  insolence,  quietly 
walked  up  to  this  fire-eater  and  addressed  him 
thus : 44  As  you  are  such  a dangerous  customer, 
perhaps  you  will  accommodate  me  by  being 
punctual  at  the  entrance  of  theBois  de  Boulogne, 
near  the  Porte  Maillot,  at  mid-day  to-morrow: 
earlier  I can  not  get  there,  but  depend  upon  my 
arriving  in  due  time  with  Bwords  and  pistols.” 
The  duelist  began  to  demur,  saying  lie  did  not 
know  what  right  a stranger  had  to  take  up  the 
quarrels  of  M.  de  F ; to  which  the  gentle- 

man replied,  “I  have  done  so  because  I am 
anxious  to  rid  society  of  a dangerous  fellow  like 
yourself,  and  would  recommend  you  before  you 
go  to  bed  to  make  your  will.  I will  undertake 
to  order  your  coffin  and  pay  your  funeral  ex- 
penses.” He  then  gave  the  waiter  a note  of 
1000  francs,  with  the  injunction  that  Lis  orders 
should  be  executed  before  eleven  the  following 
day.  This  had  the  desired  effect  of  intimidat- 
ing the  bully,  who  left  Paris  the  following  day, 
and  never  more  was  heard  of  or  seen  in  public. 

Of  one  Fayot  the  Captain  relates  that  he 
fought  more  duels  than  any  man  in  France. 
His  aim  with  a pistol  was  certain ; but  he  was 
not  cruel,  and  he  usually  wounded  his  adversary 
either  in  the  leg  or  arm.  He  was  likewise  a 
good  swordsman.  General  Fournier,  another 
nolid  duelist,  Was  afraid  of  Fayot,  and  only 
once  measured  swords  with  him ; but  the  lat- 
ter had  a hatred  of  Fournier  for  having  killed 
so  many  young  men  belonging  to  good  families. 
In  his  rencontre  with  Fayot  the  General  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  hand,  and  ever  after 
Fayot  hunted  his  antagonist  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  44  assassin,”  as  he  was  called ; but  the  rev- 
olution of  1830  came,  and  all  was  chaos.  Fay- 
ot’s  father  was  guillotined  in  the  south  of  France 
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in  1793.  Hjs  mother,  after  the  severe  loss  she 
had  sustained  in  the  death  of  her  husband,  whom 
she  adored,  brought  up  her  son  at  Avignon,  tell- 
ing him,  as  he  grew  up  to  be  a man,  to  take  | 
every  opportunity  of  avenging  the  death  of  his 
father. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  Fayot 
came  to  Paris,  where,  by  his  singular  man- 
ner and  dress,  he  laid  himself  open  to  re- 
mark and  ridicule.  In  the  daytime  he  was 
usually  dressed  in  a green  coat,  white  waistcoat 
and  neckcloth,  leather  pantaloons,  and  Hessian 
boots,  with  his  hat  on  one  side.  His  evenings 
were  generally  passed  either  at  Tortoni’s  or 
Silve's,  the  respective  rendezvous  of  the  Bona- 
partists  and  Bourbons.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
caf&  Fayot  was  sure  to  be  found.  Ho  publicly 
gave  out  that  he  was  ready  to  measure  swords 
with  any  one  who  dared  to  insinuate  any  thing 
against  the  royal  family — a threat  sure  to  bring 
upon  him  serious  rencontres ; but  nothing  in- 
timidated him.  It  was  reported  at  the  time, 
and  generally  believed,  that  he  had  in  the  short 
period  of  two  years  fought  thirty  duels,  without 
having  been  seriously  wounded.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion ho  repaired  to  the  Th^dtre  Fran9ais  to 
see  44  Germanicrts party-spirit  then  ran  high, 
and  any  allusion  complimentary  to  the  fallen 
Emperor  was  received  by  the  Bonapartists  with 
applause.  Fayot  loudly  hissed,  and  a great  up- 
roar arose,  whereupon  he  entered  the  breach  by 
proclaiming  himself  the  champion  of  Legiti- 
macy. The  consequence  was  that  cards  flew 
about  the  pit.  Fayot  carefully  picked  them  up 
and  placed  them  in  his  hat.  After  the  play 
had  terminated  he  repaired  to  Tortoni’s,  where 
ho  wrote  his  address  upon  several  pieces  of  pa- 
per, which  he  distributed  all  over  the  Boule- 
Xards,  stating  that  he  was  to  be  found  every 
morning,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve, 
at  the  well  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  Au- 
teuil.  Strange  to  say,  after  all  this  row  at  the 
theatre,  only  one  antagonist  was  forthcoming. 
On  the  second  day,  at  the  hour  appointed,  ft  gen- 
tleman arrived  with  his  seconds,  who  found  Fayot 
in  his  tilbury,  ready  for  the  fight.  The  name 
of  his  antagonist  was  a Monsieur  Harispe,  the 
son  of  the  distinguished  Basque  General.  Pis- 
tols were  chosen,  and  at  the  first  discharge 
Fayot  shot  his  adversary  in  the  knee;  then, 
taking  off  his  hat,  he  left  the  ground  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris  in  his  tilbury  to  breakfast  at 
Tortoni’s,  where  a great  many  persons  had  con- 
gregated to  know  the  result  of  this  terrible  duel 

Those  were  singular  times,  and  Captain  Gro- 
now  owns  that  he  does  not  look  back  upon  them 
without  a shudder.  14  If  you  looked  at  a man 
it  was  enough;  for,  without  having  given  the 
slightest  offense,  cards  were  exchanged,  and  the 
odds  were  that  you  stood  a good  chance  of  be- 
ing shot,  or  run  through  the  body,  or  maimed 
for  life.  ” It  is  a curious  sign  of  the  great  change 
which  has  come  about  in  manners  and  morals 
that  the  occupation  of  Richmond  has  not  caused, 
so  far  os  is  known,  a single  duel. 

Sometimes  the  hero  of  one  of  these  too-fre- 


quent  single  combats  proved  to  be  no  hero  at  all, 
but  a miserable  coward.  Admiral  de  la  Susse, 
at  a ball  given  by  a lady  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honors,  in  a turn  of  the  waltz,  accidentally, 
and  without  the  slightest  intention  of  insulting 
any  one,  came  into  violent  contact  with  a looker- 
on,  who,  in  a German  accent,  exclaimed  aloud, 
44  Quand  on  est  si  maladroit , on  ne  doit  pas  val - 
*er.”  Cards  were  exchanged,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  parties  met  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. La  Susse’s  adversary  won  the  toss,  and 
took  his  aim  with  great  coolness,  but  luckily 
without  effect.  La  Susse  then  fired,  when  the 
German  fell.  The  seconds  hastened  to  render 
every  assistance  in  their  power ; but  instead  of 
finding  the  German  mortally  wounded,  as  they 
expected,  they  only  found  a bullet  indented 
against  a well-padded  cuirass.  La  Susse,  after 
looking  attentively  with  his  glass  in  his  eye  at 
what  was  passing,  desired  his  antagonist  to  rise, 
as  he  would  have  another  shot  at  him;  upon 
which  the  cuirassed  hero  rose,  and  received  a 
well-merited  and  well-applied  kick,  without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  resistance,  and  then  walked  off 
the  ground  as  if  he  had  accomplished  some  won- 
derful achievement.  This  cxtraordinaiy  duel 
took  place  in  1816. 

There  is  a story  related  of  Thackeray,  that 
in  Paris  once,  being  caught  in  the  act  of  doing 
up  a guinea  to  be  sent  to  a poor  person,  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  medicine  for  a “disease  of  the 
chest.”  It  seems  that  a certain  Parson  Am- 
brose had  some  time  before  discovered  this  dis- 
ease, and  pointed  out  a similar  remedy.  Meet- 
ing Sir  Charles  Stewart,  he  said, 

44  Well,  Sir  Charles,  1 am  in  a bad  state.” 

44  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?” 

14 1 have  a complaint  in  the  chest,  your  Ex- 
cellency.” 

44  What  Doctor  have  you  consulted?” 

44Lafitte,”  replied  the  parson. 

44 1 never  heard  of  him  except  as  a banker 
Well,  what  has  he  done  for  you?” 

“Nothing.” 

Sir  Charles,  now  discovering  the  meaning  of 
the  44 chest  complaint,”  said,  in  his  good-natured 
way,  44  Come  to  the  embassy  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  I will  see  what  can  be  done  to  cure 
your  complaint”  The  parson  accordingly  went, 
and  found  the  embassador  at  breakfast  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  After  talking  over  olden 
times,  when  the  Duke  was  merely  Captain  Wel- 
lesley, and  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  the  par- 
son In  Dublin,  his  Grace  kindly  presented  Am- 
brose with  a hundred  guineas,  to  take  him  back 
to  England  for  change  of  air ; which,  he  trust- 
ed, would  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  his 
health. 

There  is  a story  of  Voltaire  which  might  have 
some  application  in  these  days,  when  govern- 
ment contractors  display  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 
Before  the  French  Revolution  the  largest  for- 
tunes in  France  were  possessed  by  the  fanners 
of  the  revenue,  or  fermiers-gentraxx.  Their 
profits  were  enormous,  and  their  probity  was 
very  doubtful.  It  is  related  that  one  evening 
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at  Ferney,  when  the  company  were  telling  sto- 
ries of  robbers,  they  asked  their  host,  Voltaire, 
for  one  on  the  same  subject.  The  great  man, 
taking  up  his  flat  candlestick,  when  about  to  re- 
tire, began,  “ There  was  once  upon  a time  a 
fermier-gMral — I have  forgotten  the  rest.” 

Here  is  a comical  picture  of  a great  London 
dandy,  Lord  C , who  excited  the  astonish- 

ment of  the  Parisians  half  a century  ago.  He 
came,  after  the  manner  of  dandies  to  this  day, 
last  and  late  to  dinner ; which  he  could  do,  be- 
cause he  was  just  then  all  the  fashion  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  He  was  short  of  stature,  and 
rather  inclined  to  be  obese,  eyen  at  five-and- 
twenty ; he  wore  a coat  very  much  thrown  open, 
a variety  of  splendid  jewels  adorning  a transpar- 
ent cambric  shirt  elaborately  embroidered,  and 
an  exceedingly  short,  rose-colored  waistcoat, 
just  covering  his  ample  chest,  and  cutting  his 
somewhat  square-built  torso  exactly  in  two. 
Add  to  this,  very  long,  straight,  straw-colored 
hair,  which  he  had  the  habit  of  throwing  con- 
tinually back,  or,  by  a rapid  gesture,  bringing 
forward  to  fall  over  his  wild  but  very  expressive 
eyes. 

How  the  street -boys  of  New  York  would 
stare  at  such  a figure  now!  Captain  Gronow, 
by-the-way,  remarks  somewhat  mischievously 
upon  the  marvelous  adaptability  of  women, 
apropos  of  the  present  rage  for  golden  colored — 
or  red — hair.  41  In  former  days, 11  he  says,  “ we 
old  fellows  may  remember  that  the  French  type 
of  womankind  was  une  petite  femme  ndgnonne  et 
brune.  In  the  whole  of  society,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  one  could  scarcely  have  numbered 
more  than  half  a dozen  tall  women.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  anomalies,  and  saluted  not  un- 
frequently  with  such  very  uncomplimentary  ap- 
pellations as  ‘ chameaux  gens  darmes ,’  * asperges ,* 
etc.,  etc.  Now  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  tall 
and  commanding,  one  sees  dozens  of  gigantic 
women  every  day  that  one  goes  out,  with  heels 
inside  as  well  as  outside  their  boots ; perhaps 
even  stilts  under  those  long,  sweeping  petticoats. 
I know  not  how  the  change  has  been  effected, 
but  there  it  is.  Frenchwomen  used  to  have 
dark  hair ; blondes  were  not  generally  admired, 
and  tried  by  every  possible  means  to  darken 
their  hair,  but  now,  since  the  Empress  has 
made  fair  hair  a la  mode,  all  the  women  must 
be  blondes,  and  what  with  gold  powder  and 
light  wigs  they  do  succeed.  As  to  complex- 
ions, a dark  one  is  now  unknown;  roses  and 
lilies  abound  on  every  cheek : even  some  ydung 
men  of  fashion  have  not  disdained  the  use  of 
cosmetics,  but  have  come  out  from  the  hands 
of  the  coiffeur  romantically  pale  or  delicately 
tinted.” 

He  asserts  that  it  is  not  because  the  Empress 
Eugenia  is  the  wife  of  Napoleon  HI.  that  she 
sets  the  fashion,  even  to  those  who  do  not  go  to  1 
court,  and  who  turn  up  their  noses  at  her  entou- 
rage She  is  considerably  older,  and  certainly 
not  handsomer,  than  was  the  Duchesse  de  Ne- 
mours when  she  left  France  to  die  in  exile ; but 
u she  has  the  chic  that  the  Orleans  princesses  did 


not  possess ; and  the  quietest  dowager,  before  she 
ventures  to  adopt  a coffure , as  well  as  the  gay- 
est lady  of  the  demi-monde,  will  cast  a look  to 
see  what  the  Empress  wears.”  Strange  to  say, 
the  supreme  good  taste  and  elegance  which 
reign  in  her  Majesty’s  toilettes  were  by  no  means 
conspicuous  in  her  younger  days ; for,  as  Made- 
moiselle Montijo,  she  was  voted  beautiful  and 
charming,  but  very  ill-dressed. 

Here  is  another  dandy,  Captain  T >,  who, 

coming  to  Paris  after  the  great  war,  lived  in 
two  hotels,  on  the  same  principle,  perhaps,  on 
which  English  sailors,  just  paid  off,  used  to  strut 
about  with  two  watches.  His  carriages  and 
horses  were  English,  and  considered  the  most 
perfect  things  of  the  day.  But  the  roost  remark- 
able feature  of  his  eccentricities  was  the  cap- 
tain’s dress : he  wore  trowsers  capacious  enough 
for  a Turk ; his  coat,  which  he  always  designed 
himself,  was  remarkable  for  its  wide,  bagged 
sleeves,  and  an  ingenious  mode  of  making  the 
collar  a sort  of  receptacle  for  a voluminous  quan- 
tity of  shirt-frill ; indeed,  the  shirt-collar  ap- 
peared to  descend  from  his  ears  all  the  way 
down  his  back,  so  that  you  might  suppose  he 
was  looking  out  of  a black  chimney-pot.  Nature 
had  bestowed  upon  him  handsome  features,  and 
a profusion  of  hair,  which  he  had  curled  and  ar- 
ranged in  such  an  eccentric  style  that  the  snaky 
locks  appeared  to  be  always  desiring  to  escape 
from  his  head,  and  were  only  detained  on  his 
cranium  by  a tight-fitting  little  hat,  suitable  for 
a boy  about  fourteen.  He  wore  a pair  of  golden 
6purs,  with  rowels  of  the  circumference  of  a 
small  dessert-plate.  Thus  he  strutted  about  the 
streets  of  Paris,  inviting  the  smiles  of  those  who 
knew  him,  and  the  positive  laughter  of  strangers 
to  whom  he  was  unknown.  When  Mike  Fitz- 
gerald met  him  for  the  first  time,  after  the  end 

of  the  war,  he  said,  14  Well,  T , I am  happy 

to  find  you  have  won  your  spurs : made  of  doub- 
loons, I suppose.” 

In  those  days  beards  were  completely  un- 
known, and  the  rare  mustaches  were  only  worn 
by  officers  of  the  Household  Brigade  or  Hussar 
regiments.  Stiff  white  neckcloths,  blue  coats 
and  brass  buttons,  rather  short-waisted  white 
waistcoats,  and  tremendously  embroidered  shirt- 
fronts  with  gorgeous  studs  of  great  value,  were 
considered  the  right  thing.  A late  popular  Col- 
onel in  the  Guards  used  to  give  Storr  and  Mor- 
timer, the  great  London  jewelers,  $125  a year 
to  furnish  him  with  a new  set  of  studs  every 
Saturday  night  during  the  London  season. 

These  dandies  did  not  care  much  for  “ the  dear 
people,”  and  made  no  pretenses.  When  some  of 
Sheridan’s  constituents  demanded  that  he  should 
vote  in  their  interest,  and  not  in  his  own,  he  de- 
clined, saying,  “Gentlemen,  I bought  you,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I shall  sell  you  whenever  it  suits 
my  convenience.”  Lord  Allen,  another  of  that 
set,  was  driving  out  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  the 
latter  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  They  had 
the  misfortune  to  drive  over  an  old  woman,  who 
was  generally  stationed  on  the  bridge.  A large 
mob  gathered  round  the  carriage,  and,  as  Peel 
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and  the  Tory  Government  were  very  unpopular, 
the  mob  began  to  grow  abusive,  and  cast  very 
threatening  and  ominous  looks  at  the  occupants 
of  the  barouche ; when  Alien,  with  a coolness 
and  self-possession  worthy  of  Brummel,  rose  up, 
displaying  an  acre  of  white  waistcoat,  and  called 
out,  “ Now,  postboy,  go  on,  and  don’t  drive 
over  any  more  old  women.  ” The  mob,  awe- 
struck by  “King”  Alien’s  majestic  deportment, 
retired. 

Many  of  these  young  bloods  delighted  in  tak- 
ing the  coachman’s  place  on  the  public  stages. 
Some  heirs  of- large  landed  proprietors  mounted 
the  box,  handled  the  ribbons,  and  bowled  along 
the  high-road;  they  touched  their  hats  to  their 
passengers,  and  some  among  them  did  not  dis- 
dain even  the  tip  of  a shilling  or  half-crown, 
^ with  which  it  was  the  custom  to  remunerate  the 
coachman.  Prominent  members  of  the  cele- 
brated Four-in-hand  Club  were  seen,  either 
driving  the  coach  or  sitting  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  coachman,  talking  about  horses  and  matters 
relating  to  “ life  upon  the  road.”  Onl  of  these, 
Mr.  Akers,  was  so  determined  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a regular  coachman,  that  he  had  his  front 
teeth  filed,  that  a division  between  them  might 
enable  him  to  expel  his  spittle  in  the  true  fash- 
ion of  some  of  the  most  knowing  stage-coach 
drivers. 

We  close  our  article  with  the  following  story 
of  the  celebrated  Madame  Catalani.  Her  house 


in  London  was  the  rendezvous  of  many  of  the 
French  & migrti ; and  as  she  was  very  rich  and 
very  generous,  she  frequently  assisted  those  who 
were  in  the  greatest  distress.  At  the  head  of  her 
profession,  with  the  finest  voice  in  the  world, 
and  the  q£mired  of  all  admirers,  no  whisper  had 
ever  been  heard  against  her  fair  fame,  and  she 
lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  with  her  husband, 
M.  de  Valabreque.  She  was  an  admirable  wo- 
man in  every  relation  of  life,  and  as  truly  pious 
as  she  was  kind  and  charitable.  “ An  excellent 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  well  known  in 
Paris,  informed  me  that  as  he  was  seated  in 
the  stage-box  at  the  opera  one  night,  when  Ma- 
dame Catalani  was  about  to  appear  in  one  of  her 
greatest  parts,  he  observed  her  in  the  coulisse , 
before  she  had  to  come  on,  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
votion, and  evidently  in  earnest  prayer,  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  minutes.  When  she  had 
finished,  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
went  on  the  stage,  where,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
she  was  received  with  unbounded  applause.  My 
friend,  on  calling  upon  the  great  singer  next 
day,  told  her  what  he  had  observed ; when  she 
informed  him,  with  a charming  simplicity,  that 
she  never  went  upon  the  stage  without  first  pray- 
ing to  God  that  He  would  grant  her  the  favor  to 
be  enabled  to  sing  well,  and  to  meet  with  suc- 
cess ; nor  did  she  ever  fail,  on  retiring  to  rest, 
to  return  thanks  to  Him  for  that  and  all  the 
other  mercies  vouchsafed  to  her.” 


Hlmttjiltj  Jteorti  nf  Cnrrait  (tents. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  7th  of  August.  The 
topici  of  general  interest  during  the  month 
are  the  various  steps  toward  reconstruction  of  the 
Governments  of  the  seceding  States ; the  attitude 
of  prominent  men  in  the  South ; the  condition  of 
the  freedmen ; the  rapid  diminution  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States ; and  the 
financial  position  of  the  country. 

Judge  William  Marvin  was  appointed  July  16, 
as  Provisional  Governor  of  Florida,  with  the  same 
duties  and  powers  as  the  other  Provisional  Govern- 
ors appointed  by  the  President,  as  noted  in  our 
Record  for  July.  There  are  now  Governors,  regu- 
lar or  provisional,  for  all  the  seceding  States. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Provisional  Governor  of  Georgia, 
has  ordered  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  4th  of 
October  for  delegates  to  a State  convention  to  as- 
semble on  the  25th  of  that  month.  In  an  address 
delivered  at  Savannah  on  the  1st  of  July,  Governor 
Johnson  set  forth  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  in 
effect  that  of  the  other  seceding  States.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Confederate  States,  be  said,  find  them- 
selves overpowered  by Auperior  numbers  and  re- 
sources; they  are  now  without  a Government, 
Legislature,  or  Ju^es,  deprived  of  civil  govern- 
ment, yet  held  by  the  military  authority  of  the 
United  States,  not  as  Territories  or  Provinces,  but 
as  revolted  States.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  wa9  doing  all  in  his  power  to  restore  civil 
government  to  the  Southern  States,  but  his  efforts 
would  be  futile  without  the  aid  of  the  Southern 


people.  The  oath  of  amnesty  was  so  framed  as  to 
distinguish  between  the  friends  and  foes  of  the 
United  States.  Every  one,  in  order  to  be  a voter, 
must  take  the  oath.  We  are  to  consider  whether 
we  will  continue  in  our  present  condition  or  return 
to  the  Union.  If  we  return,  we  must  take  the 
oath,  w’hich  was  prescribed  not  for  the  purpose  of 
annoyance  or  humiliation,  but  as  a means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the 
Union.  When  a person,  not  excepted  by  the  Presi- 
dent’s proclamation,  took  the  oath  he  became  again 
a eftizen,  and  acquired  all  the  benefits  of  loyalty; 
his  property  was  free  from  confiscation,  his  person 
exempt  from  arrest,  and  be  could  go  to  the  polls 
and  cast  his  ballot  The  exceptions  made  in  the 
proclamation  were  not  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  penalties  upon  all  the  individuals  of  the 
excepted  classes.  44  Nine  -tenths  of  these,”  the 
Governor  was  confident,  “would  be  pardoned  ; the 
clemency  of  the  Government  is  wide-sweeping,  and 
awaits  the  return  of  nearly  all  with  open  arms.” 
Mr.  Johnson  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  as  Provisional  Governor. 
It  was  not  his  province  to  make  laws  or  to  admin- 
ister them,  but  simply  to  convene  a convention  of 
the  people ; when  that  should  have  been  done,  and 
the  machinery  of  government  put  in  motion,  the 
functions  of  his  office  would  have  been  discharged. 
He  was  clear  in  the  expression  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  The  prescribed  oath  included 
the  support  of  the  proclamations  declaring  freedom 
to  the  slaves  in  the  revolted  States.  Probably 
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100,000  slaves  had  been  enlisted  in  the  armies  of 
the  United  States;  many  others  had  abandoned 
their  former  owners,  and  wore  now  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States.  It  was  idle  to  suppose 
that  these  people  would  ever  be  returned  to  their 
former  condition  of  servitude.  Moreover  a resolu- 
tion, proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the*Constitu- 
tion,  had  passed  Congress,  declaring  that  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a punishment 
for  crime,  should  not  exist  in  the  United  States; 
this  needed  only  to  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  in  Legislature  or  Convention  to  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Constitution.  It  had  been 
adopted  by  twenty-five  States,  and  the  votes  of 
only  two  more  were  required,  which  would  doubt- 
less be  secured.  It  therefore  made  no  difference 
how  Georgia  should  act,  for  without  her  ratification 
the  provision  would  become  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land.  Again,  under  the  war  power,  the  Pres- 
ident, as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies,  had 
the  right  to  capture  and  hold  the  slaves,  either  as 
persons  or  os  property ; and  now,  in  virtue  of  the 
emancipation  proclamation,  they  were  emancipated. 
The  Provisional  Governor  could  have  wished  that 
the  change  had  not  been  thus  violently  and  sudden- 
ly made;  but,  he  adds,  “ Slavery,  in  any  event,  is 
gone,  and  gone  forever,  and  I have  no  tears  to  shed 
or  lamentations  to  make  over  its  departure.”  Mr. 
Johnson  passed  on  to  urge  the  possibility  of  South 
and  North  coming  together  again  in  friendship 
within  the  Union.  “ 1 have  lately  been,”  he  said, 
“ among  the  people  of  the  North,  and  saw  no  mani- 
festation of  unkind  sentiments.  The  only  adverse 
feeling  I saw  manifested  was  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Federal  prisoners  at  Andersonville ; 
and  mankind  will  join,  and  #e  will  join  them  in 
denouncing  that  as  the  most  atrocious  of  cruelties  ; 
but  no  such  stigma  should  rest  on  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, for  though  they  were  on  the  outside,  they  were 
yet  prisoners  as  much  as  those  who  were  within.” 
The  summation  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  speech  was ; “ All 
vour  leaders  are  willing  to  give  up  their  passions 
and  prejudices,  and  go  back  to  the  Union  under 
which  we  prospered,  and  in  which  we  had  no  se- 
rious calamity,  until  we  were  tempted  to  forsake 
it  That  same  Government  which  gave  us  se- 
curity, comfort  at  home,  and  respect  abroad,  will 
still  continue  to  afford  us  protection  and  prosperi- 
ty.”— Of  similar  general  purport  is  the  farewell  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Brown,  the  rebel  Ex-Governor  of 
Georgia.  He  advises  the  people  of  the  Statg  to 
submit  gracefully  to  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  qualify 
themselves  for  voters,  to  cheerfully  join  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  National  Government,  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  measures  taken  for  the  restoration  of 
civil  government  in  their  Commonwealth,  and  to 
give  the  administration  of  President  Johnson  a cor- 
dial support. 

Mr.  Sharkey,  Provisional  Governor  of  Mississip- 
pi, has  appointed  the  7th  of  August  as  the  day  for 
the  election  of  delegates,  and  the  17th  as  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Convention.  In  his 
proclamation  he  says,  “ The  negroes  are  now  free — 
free  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  free  by  proclamation, 
free  by  common  consent,  free  practically  ns  well  as 
theoretically ; and  it  is  too  late  to  raise  questions  as 
to  the  means  by  which  they  became  so.”  Governor 
Sharkey  has  reappointed  many  of  the  local  officers 
who  held  their  posts  during  the  refill  ion — requir- 
ing, however,  all  of  them  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance as  prescribed  by  the  President. 


Mr.  Parsons,  Provisional  Governor  of  Alabama, 
appoints  August  31  as  the  day  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  which  is  to  meet  on 
the  10th  of  September.  He  has  reappointed  nearly 
all  of  the  former  incumbents  of  local  offices  whs 
were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  U 
give  bonds  for  the  performance  of  their  duties.  He 
comments  in  his  address  upon  the  ruin  and  suffering 
which  the  war  has  occasioned,  but  tells  the  people 
of  Alabama  that  they  still  possess  all  their  former 
political  and  civil  rights,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  holding  slaves.  Slavery,  he  says,  is  irrecovera- 
bly gone,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  the 
best  of  the  new  order  of  things.  He  estimates  that 
Alabama  sent  to  the  field  122,000  men,  of  whom 
70,000  are  dead  or  disabled.  The  estimate  of  the 
number  of  men  put  into  the  field  is  probably  exag- 
gerated, as  by  the  census  of  1860  there  were  in  the 
State  a little  less  than  130,000  white  males  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty,  the  only  ages  from 
w'hom  soldiers  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
drawn;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  more 
than  nine  out  of  ten  ivere  actually  in  the  field.  The 
estimate  of  the  dead  and  disabled  is  probably  an 
approximation  to  the  truth.  According  to  it  more 
than  half  of  the  population  who  were  of  military 
age  in  1860,  or  who  have  since  become  so,  are  either 
dead  or  disabled.  This  estimate  represents  inade- 
quately the  absolute  loss  of  tbe  South  in  men,  for 
verjT  few  under  eighteen  or  over  forty  entered  the 
ranks.  The  number  between  these  ages  was  prob- 
ably about  100,000  ; 60  that  seven-tenths  of  those 
who  in  1860  were  the  living  able  white  population 
of  Alabama  are  now  cither  dead  or  disabled.  That 
State  is  a fair  representative  of  the  entire  South. 
And  as  Alabama  contained  almost  one-tenth  of  the 
white  population  of  the  eleven  seceding  States,  their 
entire  loss  in  white  males,  dead  or  disabled,  is  fully 
700,000.  Adding  to  these  the  deaths  and  disabling 
of  females,  old  men,  and  children,  which  may  be 
traced  directly  to  the  rebellion,  the  loss  of  the  South 
can  not  be  less  than  a million — almost  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  white  population. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Boyce,  formerly  Member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  made  a speech  at  Winnsboco, 
in  which  he  said  that  he  was  confident  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  that  State  desired  the  es- 
tablishment of  State  authority  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Slav- 
ery, he  considered,  was  gone,  and  the  beat  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  recognize  that  fact,  and  to  accept 
it  in  perfect  good  faith,  with  all  its  logical  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  Pern',  Provisional  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, made  a speech  at  Greenville,  on  the  3d  of  July, 
two  days  after  his  appointment,  but  before  he  had 
been  informed  of  that  fact  A hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  of  the  South, 
he  said,  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the 
Confederacy  has  fallen.  4i  We  have  neither  law  nor 
order.  There  is  no  protection  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property.  Every  where  there  is  demoralization, 
rapine,  and  murder.  Hunger  and  starvation  are 
upon  us.  Such  are  the  bitter  fruits  of  secession." 
After  stating  that  he  had  from  the  first  foreboded 
such  a result,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  South 
had  no  real  ground  for  secession.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution,  and  had 
ho  been  so  disposed  he  could  not  have  violated  tbe 
rights  of  the  South.  For  eight  years  there  was  not 
an  act  of  the  Federal  Government  of  which  the 
Sohth  could  complain.  To  leave  the  Union  for  tbe 
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sake  of  preserving  slavery  was  a fatal  mistake. 
The  Union  was  the  sole  safety  and  protection  of 
the  institution.  The  South  had  indeed  been  out- 
numbered, but,  he  added,  “The  great  cause  of  our 
failure  was  that  the  heart  of  the  Southern  people 
never  was  in  this  revolution.  There  was  not  a State 
except  South  Carolina  in  which  there  was  a major- 
ity in  favor  of  secession.  And  even  in  South  Car- 
olina there  were  many  districts  in  which  one  half  of 
the  voters  did  not  go  to  the  polls. ” The  people,  he 
said,  not  the  President,  were  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  Confederacy.  44  They  were  unwilling 
to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  its  success. 
Many  who  were  most  prominent  in  the  movement 
never  did  any  thing  for  it  after  the  war  commenced. 
Instead  of  seeking  their  proper  position  in  front  of 
the  battle,  they  sought  * bomb-proofs’  for  themselves 
and  their  sons.  There  were  others  who  got  into 
‘soft  places’  and  ‘official  positions,’  where  they 
could  speculate  and  make  fortunes  on  Government 
funds.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  war  it  seemed 
that  every  one  was  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  army, 
and  was  willing  to  pay  any  thing  and  make  any 
sacrifice  to  do  so.  At  no  time  during  the  last  three 
3fears  of  the  war  was  there  more  than  one-third 
of  the  army  ready  to  march  into  battle.”  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Perry  made  the  singular 
avowal  that  “ while  there  was  no  one  in  the  United 
States  who  more  deeply  regretted  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  than  I did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  there  is  not  one  now  in  the  Southern 
States  who  feels  more  bitterly  the  humiliation  and 
degradation  of  going  back  into  the  Union  than  I 
do.  Still  I know  that  we  shall  be  more  prosperous 
and  happy  in  the  Union  than  out  of  it.”  The  pros- 
pects of  the  South  were,  he  thought,  n<»t  so  gloomy 
as  many  believed.  “ I have,”  he  said,  “ no  doubt 
that  in  ten  years  the  South  will  be  happy  and  pros- 
perous again,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  loss  of  slav- 
ery will  be  no  loss  at  all  to  our  real  comfort  and 
satisfaction.  The  planter  and  farmer  will  find  that 
his  net  profits  are  greater  with  hired  labor  than  with 
slave  labor.  Every  landholder  can  rent  his  farm  or 
plantation  for  one-third  of  the  gross  products ; this 
is  more  than  he  now  makes  net  after  subsisting  his 
slaves.”  He  gives  the  following  picture  of  th? 
economical  working  of  the  system  of  slavery  in  his 
own  State : 44  Very  few  farmers  in  this  section  of 
country  make  any  thing  except  by  the  increase  of 
his  slaves.  These  are  divided  out  among  his  chil- 
dren at  his  death,  and  they  pursue  the  same  course 
of  toiling  and  struggling  through  life  to  raise  ne- 
groes for  their  children.  The  lands  arc  worn  out, 
and  the  country  remains  unimproved.  If  a planter 
or  farmer  is  enabled  to  save  any  thing  after  sup- 
porting his  establishment,  it  is  invested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  more  slaves.  Hence  increased  wealth  adds 
nothing  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  or  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country.”  In  conclusion  he  exhorted 
bis  hearers  to  “become  loyal  citizens  and  respect 
the  national  authorities  of  the  Republic.  Abandon 
once  and  forever  all  notions  of  secession,  nullifica- 
tion, and  disunion.  Determine  to  live,  and  teach 
your  children  to  live,  as  true  American  citizens. 
The  Republic  is  destined  to  go  on  increasing  in  na- 
tional power  and  greatness  for  centuries  to  come. 
As  soon  as  the  ferment  of  the  revolution  subsides 
we  shall  be  restored  to  all  our  civil  rights,  and  be 
as  free  and  republican  as  we  ever  were.  There  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  sectional  jeal- 
ousy or  ill-fceUng  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Their  interests  arc  dependent,  and  not  rival  inter- 


ests ; and  now  that  slavery  is  abolished,  there  will 
be  no  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  sections.” 
The  meeting  at  which  this  not  altogether  consistent 
speech  was  made  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  peti- 
tioning the  President  to  appoint  a Provisional  Gov- 
ernor and  to  restore  the  civil  authorities.  Having 
received  the  appointment  of  Provisional  Governor, 
Mr.  Perry  on  the  20th  of  July  issued  a proclama- 
tion directing  all  former  civil  officers,  excepting 
those  under  prosecution  for  treason,  to  resume  their 
functions  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  An 
election  for  delegates  to  a State  Convention  is  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  force  before  the  seces- 
sion ; the  Convention  to  meet  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember. All  the  laws  of  the  State  which  were  in 
force  previous  to  the  secession,  which  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  proclamation,  to  be  in  force.  The 
former  owners  of  freedmen  must  not  turn  off  the 
children  and  aged  to  perish,  and  the  freed  men  and 
women  are  exhorted  to  make  just  and  fair  contracts 
for  remaining  with  their  former  owners. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  political  situation 
presents  many  grave  difficulties.  From  various 
parts  of  the  South  there  are  reports  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  former  masters  are  unwilling  to  make 
equitable  engagements  with  the  freedmen ; and,  on 
the  other,  that  these  are  abandoning  their  former 
homes,  and  flocking  to  the  towns  and  cities,  expect- 
ing to  live  without  work.  These  reports  bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  exaggeration;  but  still  there  ia 
abundant  evidence  that  there  will  be  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  practical  working  of  the  new  order  of 
things. 

The  first  election  in  the  States  now  under  Pro- 
visional Governors  took  place  in  Richmond,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  by  order  of  Governor  Pierpont.  The 
election  was  for  municipal  officers.  The  election 
was  set  aside  by  General  Turner,  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  district,  on  the  ground  that  voters 
were  excluded  by  reason  of  having  lost  their  resi- 
dence by  their  absence  as  soldiers  of  the  United 
States,  while  no  such  exception  was  taken  against 
soldiers  absent  in  the  rebel  army ; that  the  candi- 
dates elected  had  been,  with  a single  exception, 
conspicuous  in  inaugurating  and  sustaining  the  re- 
bellion ; and  the  issue  had  been  distinctly  made  at 
the  election  between  men  who  had  aided  the  war 
against  the  Union,  and  those  who  had  defended  the 
flag  of  the  country. 

Major-General  0.  0.  Howard,  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned 
Lands,  on  the  12th  of  July  issued  a circular  of  gen- 
eral instruction  to  his  subordinate  officers  through- 
out the  South.  The  State  Commissioners  are  to 
appoint  district  agents  to  assist  them  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  freedmen,  the  adjustment  of  rates  of 
wag^B  to  be  paid  them  by  the  planters,  the  estab- 
lishment and  management  of  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  people,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  supplying  their  medical  needs. 

The  army  of  the  United  States  which,  five  months 
ago,  numbered  a million  strong  has  already  been 
reduced  to  about  100,000,  of  whom  more  than  half 
are  in  Sheridan’s  Division,  near  the  Mexican  front- 
ier. The  whole  army  is  divided  into  five  divisions : 
1.  The  A Mantle^  General  Meade,  head-quarters  Phil- 
adelphia. 2.  The  Mississippi,  General  Sherman,  St. 
Louis.  8.  The  Gulf,  General  Sheridan,  New  Or- 
leans. 4.  The  Tennessee , General  Thomas,  Nash- 
ville. 5.  The  Pacific , General  Halleck,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Divisions  are  subdivided  into  eighteen 
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Departments,  each  under  a Major-General.  Their 
order,  names,  commanders,  and  head-quarters  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Department  of  the  East,  Hooker , New  York. 

2.  Middle  Department,  Hancock \ Baltimore. 

3.  Department  of  Washington,  Augur,  Washington. 

4 Department  of  the  Ohio,  Ord , Detroit. 

5.  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  Sloneman,  Knoxville. 

6.  Department  of  Kentucky,  Palmer,  Louisville. 

7.  Department  of  the  Missouri,  I*ope,  Fort  Leaven- 

worth. 

8.  Department  of  Virginia,  Terry , Richmond. 

9.  Department  of  North  Carolina,  Schofield , Raleigh. 

10.  Department  of  South  Carolina,  Gillmore , Hilton 

Head. 

1L  Department  of  Georgia,  Stedman,  Augusta. 

12.  Department  of  Florida,  Foxier,  Tallahassee. 

13.  Department  of  Mississippi,  Sl/xurn,  Vicksburg. 

14.  Department  of  Alabama,  Wood,  Mobile. 

15.  Department  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  Canby , New 

Orleans. 

16.  Department  of  Arkansas,  Reynold e,  Little  Rock. 

17.  Department  of  Columbia,  Wright,  Fort  Vancouver. 

18.  Department  of  California,  Mv  Dowell,  San  Francisco. 

No  financial  statement  was  put  forth  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  the  last  of  June.  This 
omission  was  supposed  by  many  to  indicate  a large 
increase  of  the  public  debt.  These  apprehensions 
are  mainly  dissipated  by  the  official  statement  on 
the  31st  of  July.  According  to  this  the  total  debt 
on  that  day  was  $2,757,253,275 — an  increase  in  two 
months  of  $122,000,000;  and  this  increase  is  appa- 
rent rather  than  real,  for  a large  amount  due  in 
May  was  not  audited.  The  details  of  this  debt  are 
as  follows . 

Debt  bearing  interest  Amount  inuntt 

In  coin $1,108,662,641  60  $04,521,837  53 

Debt  bearing  interest 

in  lawful  money. . . 1,289,156,515  05  74,740,630  78 

Debt  on  which  interest 

has  ceased 1,527,120  09 

Debt  bearing  no  inter- 
est   857,906,968  92 

Total $2,767,253,275  86  $139,262,468  28 

The  general  result  of  the  trial  of  the  Washington 
conspirators  was  announced  in  our  last  Record. 
The  details  arc  as  follows.  We  now  give  the  names 
as  they  appear  in  the  sentence  of  the  court,  most 
of  them  have  been  written  in  different  ways.  David 
E.  Herrold,  George  A.  Atzeroth,  Lewis  Payne, 
Mary  E.  Surat  t,  were  all  found  guilty  of  the  charges 
against  them  noted  in  our  Record  for  July,  and  of 
the  main  specifications  under  those  charges.  These 
persons  were  all  hung  on  the  7th  of  Juh% — Michael 
O’Laughlin  was  found  guilty  of  being  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy,  but  not  guilty  of  the  design  to  mur- 
der General  Grant.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  guilty  of 
complicity  in  the  conspiracy,  and  of  harboring 
Booth  and  Ilerrold  after  the  assassination.  Sam- 
uel Arnold,  guilty  of  complicity  in  the  assassina- 
tion. These  three  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  for  life.  Edward  Spangler  of  having 
aided  Booth  in  making  his  escape,  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  for  six  years.  The  Peni- 
tentiary at  Albany.  New  York,  was  originally  des- 
ignated as  the  place  of  confinement,  but  this  was 
subsequently  changed  for  Fort  Jefferson,  on  the 
Tortugas.  Mrs.  Suratt  protested  her  innocence  of 
the  crime  of  which  she  was  convicted.  Payne, 
Herrold,  and  Atzeroth  acknowledged  themselves 
guilty,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Mudd  acknowledged 
that  he  knew  Booth  when  he  came  to  his  house 
after  the  murder,  having  previously  been  acquaint- 
ed with  him.  O’Laughlin  and  Arnold  confessed 
that  they  had  been  engaged  with  Booth  in  a plot  to 
capture,  but  not  to  murder  the  President.  Spangler 


declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Booth’s  intention 
before  it  was  executed,  but  owned  that  he  had  aided 
his  escape.— During  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  364 
witnesses  were  examined — 201  for  the  prosecution, 
163  for  the  defense.  The  testimony  filled  4300 
pages,  the  arguments  700  pages  of  manuscript, 
41  legal  cap”  size.  The  depositions  and  reports 
taken  before  the  trial  employed  five  short-hand 
writers  a fortnight,  and  required  two  clerks  six 
weeks  to  brief  and  file  away. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  the  intelligence  is  so  contradictory 
as  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  credit.  One  report 
was  that  the  authorities  of  Matamoras  bad  been  or- 
dered to  provide  for  35,000  French  troops,  looking 
toward  hostilities  with  the  United  States.  Other 
rumors  say  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  is  prepar- 
ing to  return  to  Europe.  Others  still,  which  seem 
to  be  far  more  reliable,  indicate  that  the  Imperial 
Government  is  steadily  securing  the  ascendency  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

From  l/ctyti  later  and  more  reliable  accounts  indi- 
cate that  the  revolt  against  President  Geffrard  is  by 
no  means  suppressed,  and  that  the  probabilities  are 
in  favor  of  its  success.  It  now  appears  to  be  a con- 
test between  the  blacks,  under  Francois  Jean  Jo- 
seph, and  the  mulatto??,  represented  by  Geffrard. 
But  all  representations  from  this  country  must  for 
the  present  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

The  Confederate  ram  Stonnoall  has  been  formally 
given  up  to  the  United  States  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities of  Cuba.  A sum  of  $16,000,  which  had 
been  advanced  to  the  commander  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  his  crew,  has  been  refunded  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Cuban  Government. 

EUROPE. 

The  British  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  6th 
of  July,  and  a new  election  ordered  to  take  place 
about  a fortnight  later.  The  result  has  been  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  present  44  Whig”  or  “Lib- 
eral” ministry,  led  by  Lord  Palmerston,  Earl  Rus- 
sell, and  Mr.  Gladstone,  against  the  “Tory”  or 
44  Conservative”  party,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  are  leaders.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  defeated  of  re- 
election  for  Oxford,  but  was  elected  from  South 
Lancashire.  The  “Liberals”  have  gained  57  seats 
and  lost  33 — a net  gain  of  24.  Of  the  658  mem- 
bers chosen  367  are  claimed  as  Liberals,  and  291  os 
Conservatives. — The  work  of  laying  the  new  Atlan- 
tic Telegraphic  Cable  lias  been  fairly  commenced. 
The  laying  of  the  heavy  shore  end  of  25  miles  at 
Valentia  Bay,  in  Ireland,  was  completed  on  the  22d 
of  Julj',  and  this  having  been  spliced  to  the  deep- 
sea  cable  on  the  23d,  the  Great  Eastern  commenced 
the  work  of 44  paying  out”  on  the  24th.  On  the  27th 
8hc  had  payed  out  300  miles.  At  this  rate  it  would 
take  about  twenty  days  to  reach  the  American  ter- 
minus at  Heart’s  Content  Bay ; but  it  was  supposed 
that  as  she  lightened  by  parting  with  the  cable  and 
the  consumption  of  coal  her  rate  would  increase. 
Before  this  Magazine  reaches  the  reader  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  enterprise  will  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  Confederate  cruiser  Shenandoah  has  been  st 
work  among  our  whalers  in  the  Western  Arctic 
Ocean.  We  have  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  eight 
whalers,  and  fears  are  entertained  tor  our  whole 
whaling  fleet  in  those  waters,  numbering  about  60 
vessels.  The  Shenandoah  appears  to  have  coaled 
last  at  Melbourne  in  Australia,  and  was  manned 
mainly  by  British  sailors. 
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AN  example  of  heart}',  unaffected  enjoyment  is 
a great  public  benefit  to  us  Americans.  If 
the  English  take  their  pleasure  sadly,  we  take  ours 
fiercely.  We  have  a genius  for  display  and  ex- 
pense, but  none  for  amusement.  The  young  Amer- 
ican despises  pleasure  at  two  cents  an  hour.  He 
measures  it,  as  he  measures  every  thing  else,  by  its 
cost.-  Consequently  he  gets  the  cost  and  little  else. 
Our  religious  teaching,  too,  is  a little  responsible. 
Pleasure  was  not  a pleasant  nor  a profitable  thing 
to  the  Puritan.  It  was  the  mask  of  Satan.  It  w as 
a gloze  and  a snare.  A smiling  saint  was  as  in- 
conceivable to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Mather  as  an 
innocent  witch.  The  Puritan  theory  of  life  being 
that  of  a vale  of  tears,  the  44  professors”  were  re- 
solved that  the  fact  should  justify  the  theory ; and 
they  practically  sneered  at  the  idea  of  happiness 
our  being’s  end  and  aim  as  energetically  as  the 
modem  illustration  of  inflexible  Puritanism,  Thom- 
as Carlyle. 

Certainly  the  church  against  which  the  human 
mind  was  finally  forced  to  protest  was  as  catho- 
lic in  its  idea  of  a truly  devout  spirit  as  that  of 
Geneva  or  Scotland. ' In  its  view  a smile  was  not 
a sin,  nor  gayety  necessarily  godless.  Its  holy 
days  were  holidays.  Its  feasts  were  truly  named. 
And  as  the  traveler  of  to-day  loiters  along  the  roads 
of  Southern  Europe  upon  a pleasant  Sunday  and 
watches  the  enjoyment  of  the  population,  which 
unites  religious  service  with  innocent  amusement, 
he  can  fully  relish  the  point  of  the  sarcasm  which 
represents  a Frenchman  entering  London  on  a gray 
day  when  all  the  houses  and  shops  are  closed  and 
the  smug  people  in  sombre  clothes  walk  solemnly 
by  and  stare  at  him  as  a reprobate,  and  there  is  no 
caf$,  no  garden,  no  promenade  to  cheer  him,  until 
apprehending  the  melancholy  truth,  he  gasps  in 
consternation,  44  C’est  Soonday!" — It  is  Sunday  ! 

The  Germans  are  the  most  enjoying  peoplo  in  the 
world,  and  they  teach  the  rest  of  mankind  by  ex- 
ample. If  we  do  not  learn,  it  is  not  from  want  of 
teaching.  You  may  descend  into  any  lager-beer 
cellar  in  the  city,  or  take  the  car  to  some  country 
garden,  and  you  are  sure  to  find  these  professors 
engaged  in  full  practice.  A bench,  a bare  table,  a 
piece  of  bread,  a lump  of  cheese  (smelling  to  heav- 
en), and  a glass  of  lager— these  are  all  the  materi- 
als, and  the  pleasure  really  seems  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion.  The  roisterers  dwell  upon  it,  prolong 
it,  gloat  over  it.  They  laugh,  they  chat — how  vol- 
ubly ! — they  sing,  they  sigh  with  satisfaction.  The 
lesson  is  richly  worth  a dollar  to  any  American 
spectator.  For,  ascend  from  the  cheese  and  beer- 
reeking  cellar  and  go  into  Delmonico’s  at  noon. 
What  a crowd ! what  a rush  ! what  wonderful  cakes 
and  mysterious  comfits ! and  what  pale,  thin,  fierce, 
anxious  people  bolting  the  pastry  and  washing  it 
down  with  whisky,  with  claret,  with  fine  Rhenish ! 
There  is  plenty  of  German  spoken,  but  the  speakers 
are  Americanized.  This  is  not  a scene  characteris- 
tic of  the  slow-going,  steadily  plodding,  much-en- 
joying father-land.  At  best  it  is  mongrel. 

We  must  not  generalize  too  severely.  But  Ger- 
many remains  in  the  traveler’s  memory  as  the  land 
of  universal  enjoyment  upon  the  smallest  capital. 
Speaking  nationally,  there  6eems  to  be  more  honest 
pleasure  in  a generous  glass  of  sound  lager  than  in 
a dozen  bottles  of  old  London  Particular  or  a hill- 
side of  California  hock.  The  cheapness  of  pleasure, 
also,  is  a lesson  worth  learning.  An  excellent  au- 


thor and  sagacious  man,  Mr.  Burton,  has  published 
a little  book  called  14  How  to  Observe.”  He  will  be 
an  excellent  man,  also,  and  worthy  of  honorable 
remembrance,  who  shall  publish  an  equally  valua- 
ble book  called  44  How  to  Enjoy.” 

But,  meanwhile,  before  it  appears,  the  lesson  has 
been  practically  offered  to  the  city  of  New  York  by 
the  CongTess  of  German  glee  clubs  and  musical  so- 
cieties which  assembled  here  at  the  close  of  July. 
It  remained  in  session  for  a week,  marching  in  so- 
norous processions  through  the  streets,  uniting  in 
magnificent  vocal  concerts  at  the  Academy  and  in 
various  halls,  which  were  truly  musical  tou*ia- 
ments,  in  which  various  clubs  contended  for  prizes, 
the  chief  of  which  were  won  by  two  Philadelphia 
societies  and  a Buffalo  club.  The  Congress  also  re- 
paired to  Jones’s  Wood  for  a monster  musical  pic- 
nic, where  the  prizes  were  awarded,  games  were 
played,  dances  were  danced,  lager-beer  was  drunk, 
and  the  horn  was  sounded.  Yet  although  some 
thirty  thousand  people  were  present,  there  was  no 
disturbance.  The  nimble  pickpocke  ts  were  of  course 
there,  but  they  were  quietly  removed  by  the  lynx- 
eyed  police,  and  a storm  descended  and  put  out  the 
fire-works,  but  could  not  extinguish  the  geniality  of 
the  musical  crew. 

The  singers  came  from  New  England,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  New 
York,  and  their  harmony  prefigures  that  which 
will  presently  prevail  among  the  lately  discordant 
people  of  those  States.  This  harmony  culminated 
in  the  great  concert  at  the  Academy,  w hich  over- 
flowed with  sincere  lovers  and  listeners.  The  or- 
chestra was  a hundred,  and  the  chorus  a thousand 
strong.  The  two  covered  the  stage.  And  the  audi- 
ence was  worthy  the  performers  and  the  perform- 
ance. The  music  w'as  of  the  more  modern  masters, 
including  Mendelssohn,  whose  Walpurgis-night  was 
nobly  rendered  and  nobly  heard.  The  late  musical 
week  in  Boston  was  devoted  to  the  greater  instru- 
mental works  of  the  chief  German  masters.  That 
in  New  York  was  filled  with  the  music  of  the  less 
famous  but  not  less  popular  song-writers  and  minor 
composers.  Both  were  most  memorable  and  unique 
festivals.  Both  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
musical  education  in  this  country.  Both  are  due  to 
the  generous  German  genius,  to  which  we  are  al- 
ready so  much  indebted  for  our  musical  cultivation, 
and  whose  representatives  are  to  be  found  every 
where  in  the  country,  missionaries  of  national  re- 
finement. 


In  this  beautiful  summer  the  College  festivals 
have  been  more  interesting  than  usual.  The  re- 
action from  the  peculiar  tension  of  the  war  has  in- 
fused special  vigor  into  ever}'  other  pursuit,  and  a 
more  earnest  satisfaction  into  every  assembly  and 
association.  The  Commencement  season  happily 
coincides  with  that  of  the  general  vacation,  so  that 
the  alumni  may  return  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  their 
alma  mater,  and  count  the  thickening  laurels  upon 
her  brow,  and  clasp  the  hands  of  brethren,  without 
the  remorseful  feeling  that  it  is  a pleasure  bought 
by  truancy. 

College  brotherhood  is  a unique  tie,  and  the  class, 
like  the  whole  body  of  alumni,  is  a family.  It  has 
its  united  interests,  joys,  and  sorrows.  It  gives  a 
silver  cup  to  the  first-born  child.  It  watches  with 
pride  the  careers  of  its  distinguished  members ; and 
classed,  like  families,  acquire  a certain  traditional 
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reputation  in  the  college,  eminent,  sometimes — 
sometimes  unfortunate.  In  the  memory  of  many 
practical  men  college  life  is  the  sentimental  vein. 
They  are  romantic  when  they  recall  it.  44  College 
days”  are  still  a spell  to  conjure  with  among  those 
who  seem  to  have  been  long  disenchanted.  Nor  is 
there  any  pleasanter  sight  than,  sitting  in  some 
wall-pew  during  the  exercises  of  the  Commence- 
ment season,  to  watch  the  rows  of  black-coated 
men,  from  the  eager  graduate  of  last  year  up  to  the 
gray  and  bald  and  frosty  children  of  tens  and  scores 
of  years  before.  They  are  parents,  most  of  them, 
and  it  can  not  fail  to  make  them  gentler,  more  con- 
siderate, more  sympathetic,  to  bathe  annually  in 
thfrfull  current  of  young  emotion;  to  renew  their 
youth  in  the  spectacle  of  what  they  were,  and  the 
feeling  of  what  they  felt,  when  the  Commencement 
was  their  Commencement,  and  they  ascended  the 
carpeted  steps  and  received  the  sacred  roll  from  the 
President,  capped  and  gowned. 

See  him  there,  placidly  sitting  iu  a corner  and 
leaning  his  tranquil  face  upon  the  ivory  head  of  his 
cane.  The  few  white  hairs  glisten  as  they  are  lift- 
ed by  the  summer  wind  that  breathes  cool  through 
the  shaded  church  from  blinded  window  across  to 
window.  It  is  the  venerable  pastor  of  some  remote 
parish  among  the  hills,  to  whom  this  day  is  the  chief 
festival  of  the  year.  Among  those  hills  his  calm 
life  glides  away.  His  virtues  decorate  his  daily  walk 
as  the  violets  and  anemones,  the  rhodora  and  the 
sweet-brier  blossom  in  the  pastures  and  on  the  edges 
of  woods  about  the  village,  sweetening  the  air, 
brightening  the  fields,  but  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
True  to  his  college  traditions,  he  is  still  a man  of 
books.  No  society  is  so  fine  and  dear  as  that  of  his 
library ; and  the  good  man  sighs  to  see  his  stripling 
son  bent  upon  another  course,  and  planning  to  es- 
cape the  path  that  leads  to  college.  How  placidly 
tbe  old  man  sits  there,  watching  with  musing  heart 
and  moistened  eye  the  youths  who  graduate  to-day ! 
How  little  they,  how  little  most  of  those  who  sit 
around  him,  remember  what  he  will  never  forget, 
that  one  day  of  his  life  he  was  a hero,  renowned, 
admired — and  that  day  his  Commencement.  "Was 
it  of  him  whose  performance  has  fulfilled  no  prom- 
ise, whose  life  trickles  away  in  a country  meadow, 
reflecting  the  sky  and  clouds,  instead  of  flowing  a 
mighty  river  bearing  ships  and  traffic  to  the  sea — 
was  it  of  him  the  poet  sang: 

“Thou  calm,  chaste  scholar!  I can  lee  thee  now, 

The  first  young  laurels  on  thy  pallid  brow. 

O'er  thy  slight  figure,  lightly  floating  down 
In  graceful  folds,  the  Academic  gown ; 

On  thy  curved  lip  the  classic  lines  that  taught 
How  pure  the  mind  that  sculptured  them  with  thought  T* 

Why  not  of  him  as  of  a thousand  others  who  thought 
to  guide  the  horses  of  the  sun  through  the  empyrean, 
and  are  forever  plowing  in  a potato-field?  It  is 
only  the  sharpness  of  the  contrast  that  makes  the 
picture  sad.  It  is  only  the  blunt  confronting  of 
youth  poised  on  its  freshest  pinions  and  launching 
into  flight,  with  age  whose  wings  are  folded  and 
who  will  fly  no  more.  Patient,  contented,  helping 
man  and  beloved  of  God,  the  old  man  lives  his  life. 
It  was  not  what  he  dreamed  it  would  be  when  he 
stood  upon  that  platform — but  it  may  bo  nobler. 
He  thought  then  of  what  he  would  do ; he  sees  now 
what  God  has  done.  There  is  no  doubt  longer.  It 
is  of  him  the  same  poet  wrote : 

“The  mosey  marbles  rest 
Oa  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom;  1 


And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a year 
Oa  the  tomb." 

There  has  not  been  a Commencement  this  year 
at  whicli  you  might  not  have  seen  the  old  pastor. 
There  will  never  be  one  at  which  you  may  not  see 
him  in  the  pew. 

At  Harvard  there  was  a special  Commemorative 
Service  for  the  children  of  the  University  who  have 
served  in  the  war,  and  a permanent  memorial  will 
be  erected,  probably  in  the  form  of  a college  hall 
for  the  anniversary  exercises,  to  be  adorned  with 
statues,  busts,  tablets,  and  other  commemorative 
sculptures  of  her  illustrious  sons.  At  Yale  and 
Williams  there  were  similar  services.  Amherst, 
also,  and  Dartmouth  are  taking  steps  to  secure  the 
same  result.  Let  us  hope  also  that  in  all  colleges 
a professorship  of  political  history  and  philosophy 
may  be  established,  that  the  true  principles  of  the 
Government,  for  which  so  many  college-bred  heroes 
have  fought  and  fallen,  may  be  clearly  understood. 
If  it  be  worth  while  to  teach  American  youth  the 
structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  governments,  it 
can  not  be  superfluous  to  instruct  them  in  the  sys- 
tem of  which  they  are  parts,  and  for  which  they 
will  presently  be  responsible.  * 


It  was  not  upon  Rochefoucault’s  general  princi- 
ple that  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends  are  always  a 
little  pleasing  to  us  that  the  Easy  Chair  beheld  with 
satisfaction  the  burning  of  Barnum’s  Museum,  but 
because  it  has  long  had  the  most  disagreeable  repu- 
tation as  a dangerous  building,  likely  at  any  mo- 
ment to  tumble  down  and  bury  every  visitor  in  its 
ruins;  or,  indeed,  to  do  exactly  what  it  has  done, 
burn  like  tinder,  although  happily  without  consum- 
ing hundreds  of  human  beings. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  fierce  flames  envel- 
oped the  whole  building  was  startling  to  any  one  who 
remembered  the  narrow  staircases  and  passages  by 
which  alone  a crowd,  had  it  been  there,  could  have 
been  saved.  Indeed  it  is  plain  that  if  Kennedy  had 
succeeded  in  his  plan  of  setting  fire  to  the  Museum 
at  night,  when  it  was  full  of  women  and  children, 
the  catastrophe  would  have  been  frightful.  Fortu- 
nately at  noon  there  was  no  performance,  and  the 
visitors  were  few,  and  the  few  persons  in  the  build- 
ing escaped. 

Our  rural  friends  especially  will  mourn  with  us 
the  destruction  of  the  Museum.  It  was  their  most 
familiar  and  popular  resort  in  the  city.  Mr.  Bar- 
num  had  such  a happy  knack  of  unctuous  descrip- 
tion that  his  hand-bills  scattered  in  the  carB  that 
thundered  into  town  from  tbe  east  and  north  and 
south  had  all  the  temptation  of  special  invitations; 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  chief  oppor- 
tunities of  the  city  had  been  improved  if  Baraum’s 
had  not  been  visited. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi — verum.  Let  us  confess,  as 
we  stand  at  the  comer  of  Ann  Street  and  moralize 
over  the  blackened  beams  and  the  piles  of  ashes 
and  bricks,  that  it  was  always  a disappointment. 
That,  indeed,  is  not  necessarily  a discredit.  Niag- 
ara and  St.  Peter’s  arc  both  disappointing.  It  is 
tho  imagination  that  dupes  us.  Niagara  must  be 
an  ocean  pouring  out  of  the  sky.  We  hurry  breath- 
less to  the  brink  and  behold — a river  pouring  over 
a rocky  ledge.  St.  Peter’s  must  be  so  vast  that 
the  high  altar  shall  be  lost  in  the  blue  mists  of  dis- 
tance, like  a mountain-peak  seen  from  long  leagues 
away.  We  approach  the  door;  we  raise,  with  beat- 
ing hearts,  the  leathern  curtain;  and  lo? — a large 
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cburch.  Was  it  otherwise  with  the  Museum  ? The  1 
city  child  or  the  country  cousin  had  heard  of  it,  had 
read  of  it,  had  conned  the  glowing  bills,  had  paid 
the  fee  that  seemed  so  ridiculously  small  upon  en- 
tering, so  considerable  upon  coming  out,  and  as- 
cending with  eager  feet  the  slightly  winding  stairs, 
beheld — a cookey  stand  and  some  glass  cases. 

This  was  always  depressing.  The  practical  con- 
sequence of  the  first  impression  was  that  if  there 
were  a tank  with  a living  alligator,  the  reactionary 
imagination  was  sure  to  consider  him  either  a stuff- 
ed specimen  or  a knotty  log  of  wood.  Then  the 
wax-work — the  “figgere” — let  us  speak  of  them 
dispassionately,  but  was  the  room  not  very  dark? 
and  were  not  the  44 figgers”  very  dim?  Could  we 
reasonably  suppose — allowing  us  to  he  ten  years 
old — that  the  image  called  General  Grant  resem- 
bled the  doughty  Lieutenant-General  ? And  surely 
the  group  of  Calabrian  brigands  was  sadly  confused. 
The  stuffed  animal  department — was  that  quite  sat- 
isfactory ? Did  it  not  seem  merely  the  passage  to 
the  moral  theatre — a kind  of  “entry,”  as  wo  say  in 
the  country?  The  Easy  Chair  knows  that  he  and 
the  great  multitude  of  boys  always  congregated  at 
the  end  of  the  room  where  cakes  and  soda-water 
were  sold.  On  the  next  floor  the  Happy  Family 
was  more  encouraging ; and  when  a kangaroo  was 
placed  in  the  corner  there  was  really  some  justifi- 
cation of  the  eager  expectation  with  which  we  all 
came. 

But,  to  tell  the  truth,  these  were  not  the  special 
charms  of  Bamum's.  These  were  things  that  any 
Museum  might  have  had.  Wax  “Aggers”  and  two- 
headed  calves  are  the  mere  commonplaces  of  such 
institutions.  The  aquaria  and  the  whales  and  seals 
and  living  animals,  these  were  real  delights ; and 
the  monsters,  the  Albinos,  the  fat  women,  the  giants, 
the  dwarfs,  these  all  gave  interest  a dash  of  awe 
which  was  quite  curdling  and  agreeable.  The  grav- 
ity and  half  fear  with  which  we  children  watched 
Commodore  Nutt  as  he  swaggered  over  the  floor 
like  an  imp  out  of  the  fairy  tales,  was  impressive 
and  amusing.  And  if  we  wore  elderly  ladies  from 
the  country,  how  we  did  adjust  our  spectacles  and 
bless  our  souls  as  we  surveyed  the  little  Miss  War- 
ren, whom  Tom  Thumb  married ! 

As -for  the  “moral”  drama,  we  could  never  un- 
derstand how  huckleberry-pie  became  sponge-cake 
because  you  called  it  so.  Still  it  was  interesting 
to  know  that  what  was  improper  a few  blocks  farther 
along  in  Chatham  Row  was  very  proper  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Ann  Street ; and  it  was  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  those  of  us  who  came  from  the  country  to  be  sure 
of  our  company,  and  to  know  that  all  sorts  of 
naughty  people  were  not  admitted.  However,  he 
is  a poor  traveler  who  can  come  to  the  city  without 
learning  any  thing ; and  if  we  learned  that  some 
people  who  were  not  naughty  people  had  extraor- 
dinary manners,  it  was  an  increase  of  useful  knowl- 
edge which  we  could  not  regret. 

What  a shabby  old  hole  it  was,  to  be  sure?  It 
seems  almost  cruel  to  say  so  when  so  many  of  the 
worthy  and  industrious  persons  employed  in  it  may 
be  sorely  pinched  by  the  sudden  calamity  of  its 
destruction.  But  they  are  already  getting  hold 
elsewhere.  The  dramatic  company  is  acting,  and 
Mr.  Bamum  will  presently  open  a show  at  the 
Chinese  Building  in  Broadway.  He  Bays  that  after 
the  Are  he  consulted  his  friends  as  to  his  wisest 
course.  He  told  them  he  had  a competent  fortune 
and  could  easily  retire  from  active  business. 

Among  his  friends  was  Horace  Greeley. 


44  What  shall  I do?”  asked  Barnum. 

“If  I were  you,”  replied  Greeley,  “I  would  go 
fishing.  I’ve  been  trying  for  thirty  years  to  go 
fishing,  and  have  never  been  able  to  do  it.”  Bar- 
num will  follow  that  advice.  Ho  will  go  fishing. 
But  lie  will  take  in  men  and  women  instead  of  scup 
and  flounders. 


The  great  public  schools  of  England  are  roman- 
tic objects  to  our  imaginations.  We  are  in  tho 
habit  of  viewing  them  through  the  tender  light  of 
Gray *8  ode  upon  a distant  prospect  of  Eton.  We 
think  of  them  as  ancestral  halls  of  learning,  vener- 
able in  themselves  and  hallowed  by  tradition.  The 
ancient  vines  that  tapestry  their  gray  walls,  the 
spacious  quadrangles,  the  studious  silence  of  the 
buildings  broken  by  the  merry  shouts  of  the  play- 
ground, the  indefinable  charm  of  literary  associa- 
tion, of  which  Gray’s  ode  and  Thackeray’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  Charter  House,  in  the  44  Newcomes,”  arc 
such  exquisite  illustrations— all  these  things  actual 
and  imaginative  combine  to  invest  the  great  schools 
of  England  with  a profound  interest,  and  to  recall, 
when  we  think  of  them,  the  poet’s  words: 

4|I  like  a monk,  I like  a cowl, 

I like  a prophet  of  the  soul : 

And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 

Fall  like  sweet  strains  or  pensive  smiles.” 

And  all  this  interest  is  confirmed  and  justified 
by  the  impression,  which  is  quite  universal  among 
Americans,  that  the  youth  who  study  at  those  schools 
emerge  from  their  reverend  shades  amply  accom- 
plished scholars. 

It  is  a disagreeable  awaking  from  an  #gre cable 
dream  to  learn  that  we  are  mistaken.  There  are 
hints  in  Tom  Brown’s  school-days,  and  in  Thacke- 
ray also,  which  suggest  a suspicion  that  all  at  those 
schools  is  not  quite  as  the  imagination  paints,  and 
the  common  opinion  accepts.  But  how  little  they 
really  achieve,  how  barren  of  adequate  results, 
how  amusingly  antiquated  in  theory  and  practice 
they  are,  few  Americans  can  understand  until  they 
read  either  the  original  report  of  the  Parliament- 
ary Commission  upon  Eton  and  eight  of  the  great 
schools  of  England,  or  the  digest  of  that  veport  con- 
tained in  a lively  pamphlet  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Atkin- 
son,* whose  profession  as  a teacher,  and  whose  wide 
and  various  acquaintance  with  all  the  literature  of 
his  profession,  peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  task  of  com- 
menting upon  the  Report,  which  he  does  with  great 
point  and  felicity. 

This  commission  was  appointed  in  1861.  It  con- 
sisted of  six  competent  gentlemen,  who  held  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  meetings,  examined  veiy 
fully  a hundred  and  thirty  witnesses,  personally  vis- 
ited all  the  schools,  instituted  the  most  searching 
inquiries  in  every  department  of  the  scholastic  man- 
agement, the  history,  revenues,  and  details  of  man- 
agement, and  reported  in  1864,  in  four  folio  vol- 
umes, containing  two  thousand  pages  in  double  col- 
umns of  fine  print.  Here  certainly  is  copious  mate- 
rial for  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  value  of  these 
schools. 

Mr.  Atkinson  begins  by  asking  what  ought  to  be 
the  education  of  three  thousand  of  the  sons  of  the 
higher  classes  of  England  in  her  old  and  richly-en- 
dowed institutions,  and  in  reply  supposes  what  it  is. 
The  youth  will  find  in  them,  of  course,  noble  libra- 
ries and  the  most  admirable  apparatus ; he  will  be 
taught  to  understand  the  physical  phenomena  and 
the  natural  history  of  his  country : the  future  citi- 
• Sever  and  Fnmcia,  Cambridge,  Maas. 
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zen  of  a great  industrial  nation,  possibly  heir  to  a 
vast  landed  estate,  and  probably  a legislator  for  all 
these  interests,  he  will  be  instructed  in  all  depart- 
ments of  scienco  which  bear  upon  these  subjects, 
and  will  help  him  to  govern  and  guide  them.  As 
one  of  the  governing  class  of  a commercial  island, 
he  will  be  well  grounded  in  history  and  politics,  in 
political  economy,  and  in  physical  and  political  ge- 
ography. As  an  Englishman  he  will  be  taught  to 
speak  and  write  his  noble  native  tongue  with  accu- 
racy and  ease,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the 
great  authors  who  have  illustrated  and  enriched  it. 
Living  near  the  Continent,  ho  will  acquire  some  of 
the  neighboring  languages,  and  will  naturally  be 
accomplished  in  music  or  drawing,  or  at  least  have 
some  acquaintance  with  their  history  and  achieve- 
ments. 

This  is  not  an  unfair  statement  of  what  may 
justly  be  expected  in  a liberal  course  of  education 
for  a young  English  gentleman  at  an  enormously 
endowed  English  school.  After  a careful  study  of 
the  long  report  of  the  Commission  Mr.  Atkinson 
gives  us  the  astounding  conclusion,  which  he  justi- 
fies by  details  of  testimony  from  the  various  teach- 
ers in  the  schools,  that  “ in  the  great  schools  of  En- 
gland, in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
whole  of  modem  physical  scienco. ..  .the  whole 
studjr  of  the  outward  world  is,  I do  not  say,  pursued 
imperfectly:  it  is  not  pursued  at  all : it  is  absolutely 
ignored  as  an  essential  part  of  education ; and  a 
head  master  of  twenty-seven  years’  standing  can  be 
found  who  says  he  thinks  as  a training  of  the  mind 
it  is  worthless — it  gives  no  power !” 

“ Wh#t  do  the  schools  teach?”  the  reader  asks 
in  amazement.  Latin,  Greek,  and,  subordinate  to 
these,  mathematics.  Of  the  thirty-five  masters  at 
Eton  twenty-four  are  classical,  and  eight  are  mathe- 
matical; while  three  teach  all  the  modem  lan- 
guages, physical  science,  natural  history,  English 
language  and  literature,  and  drawing  and  music: 
and  this  is  the  proportion  in  all  except  Rugby,  which 
is  more  civilized.  Mr.  Atkinson  docs  not  quarrel 
with  classical  study.  He  is  a scholar,  and  he  knows 
its  value.  But  for  that  reason  he  values  it  justly. 
It  is  41  the  preposterous  abuse  of  classical  study  and 
the  absurd  neglect  of  science”  which  seems  to  him  so 
appalling.  The  end  of  education,  as  he  says,  being 
a true  and  symmetrical  mental  development,  the 
means  must  be  more  various  and  powerful  than  the 
grammar  of  two  dead  languages. 

But  at  least,  it  will  be  urged,  what  they  do  teach 
they  teach  thoroughly.  Let  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  which  receives,  with  Uni- 
versity College,  the  majority  of  Eton  boys,  answer. 
“Some  fifty  or  sixty  young  men  matriculate  at 
Christ  Church  in  the  course  of  each  year.  Of  these 
perhaps  ten  will  read  for  honors  in  classics.  Such 
men  would  be  able  to  construe  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness a new r passage  from  any  Greek  and  Latin 
author,  translate  a piece  of  easy  English  prose  into 
tolerable  Latin,  and  answer  correctly  simple  gram- 
matical and  etymological  questions  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  other  forty  orffy  would  not These 
last  can  scarcely  construo  properly  the  authors  they 
profess  to  have  read.  They  are  examined  in  the 
first  four  books  of  the  iEneid,  and  the  same  of  the 
Iliad.  They  are  not  examined  at  matriculation  in 
ancient  or  modern  history  or  geography.  They 
are  tested  in  arithmetic,  but  not  in  algebra. 

Thero  is  probably  hardly  a boy  who  has  been 
examined  this  summer  for  admission  to  any  of  our 
colleges  wbo  is  not  better  fitted  than  the  great  ma- 


jority of  those  who  come  up  every  year  from  the 
great  English  schools  to  enter  the  Universities. 
Of  study  at  the  University  Mr.  Atkinson  does  not 
treat  at  length.  But  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
Gibbon’s  account  of  Oxford  a century  ago  with  the 
two  papers  upon  the  same  University  by  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  lately  published  in  this  Magazine. 
Mr.  Atkinson  says,  trenchantly : “ Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  little  more  than  cockpits  on  a larger  scale 
and  for  older  combatants  to  engage  in  contests  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  at  the  schools.”  And  he 
then  naturally  asks,  “ Whence  come  the  real  schol- 
ars” of  England  ? 

This  question  he  answers  by  saying  that  the  re- 
ally fine  scholars  in  England  are  fewer  than  we 
suppose;  and  that  the  English  aristocracy,  as  a 
body,  are  not  well  educated.  The  best  scholars  in 
that  country  he  believes  to  be  self-educated  or  pri- 
vately trained.  The  ignorance  of  many  of  those 
supposed  to  be  of  the  scholarly  class  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  University  training  he  illustrates  by  the 
gross  ignorance  of  statesmen  like  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  regard  to  our  war. 

Meanwhile  England  herself  is  moving  toward 
reform.  The  old  institutions  are  fo  intensely  aris- 
tocratic that  new  schools  for  the  “middle  class” 
are  already  established,  w here  the  experiment  of  a 
modern  education  is  tried,  and  with  success.  Such 
are  Marlborough,  Wellington,  and  Cheltenham  col- 
leges, and  the  City  of  London  school.  * Mr.  Atkin- 
son’s idea  of  a true  reform  is  that  it  must  found  a 
course  of  liberal  education  represented  by  a more 
thorough  study  than  at  present  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  literature  as  the  foundation  of  a study 
of  language  and  general  grammar,  and  of  a knowl- 
edge of  the  kindred  modern  tongues,  but  in  which 
the  study  of  Greek  shall  be  wholly  superseded  by 
a real  study  of  the  mother  tongue  and  their  lan- 
guages ; and  in  which  the  study  of  physical  science 
shall  be  begun  with  the  earliest  development  of  the 
observing  faculties.  Not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  his  pamphlet  is  the  testimony  of  eminent  scien- 
tific men  in  England,  such  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Professor  Faraday,  Professor  Ow'en,  Dr.  Hooker, 
and  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Ilerschel  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  present  system. 

From  these  fragmentary  hints  the  great  interest 
and  value  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  little  work  may  be 
conjectured.  It  is  notable,  also,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  present  tendency  of  the  American  mind  to 
emancipate  itself  wholly  from  its  old  superstitious 
in  regard  to  England;  an  emancipation  which  will 
inevitably  result  in  a more  intelligent  and  cordial 
friendship. 

In  one  of  his  caustic  tirades  against  snobbery 
Thackeray  stops  and  says : “ Well,  I have  no  doubt 
I should  be  very  glad  to  be  seen  w*alking  down  Pall 
Mall  with  a duke  on  each  arm.”  He  confesses  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  rid 
himself  of  this  mean  subservience  to  rank,  titles, 
accident.  Whoever  goes  to  England  is  confounded 
by  it.  Men  of  the  best  sense  yield  to  it.  The  spirit 
of  caste  is  hardly  less  marked  in  India  than  in  En- 
gland. A nobleman,  by  reason  of  his  title  merely, 
and  without  the  least  regard  to  his  intrinsic  nobil- 
ity, carries  a charm  which  stupefies  common  sense. 
A toad  with  a jewel  in  his  head  would  be  a very 
valuable  and  interesting  phenomenon ; but  to  treat 
all  toads  as  if  they  had  jewels  would  be  the  prac- 
tice of  dull  barbarians  only. 

It  is  astonishing  that  a people  which,  like  the 
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English,  takes  peculiar  pride  in  it a manliness  and 
common  sense  should  be  the  victims  of  so  crude  a 
superstition  as  nobleman-worship,  and  should  tol- 
erate from  any  of  their  fellow-subjects  such  insolence 
as  the  conduct  of  Lords  constantly  discloses.  We 
Americans,  in  common  with  Englishmen,  have  a 
profound  reverence  for  money,  and  an  undue  defer- 
ence for  rich  men.  But  there  isjthis  to  be  said  in 
justification  of  our  weakness,  that  with  us  great 
fortunes  are  usually  the  sign  of  special  ability,  of 
extraordinary  shrewdness,  or  of  some  positive  tal- 
ent; while  hereditary  titles  and  wealth  refer  to 
graves  and  dead  men  and  extinct  sagacity  only. 
Nor  do  we  permit  rich  men  to  encroach  upon  com- 
mon rights.  Wealth  is  jealously  watched  by  us. 
It  secures  no  special  privilege  as  rank  does  in  En- 
gland. Its  inability  to  intrench  itself  in  long  de- 
scents tends  constantly  to  its  humiliation.  There 
is  no  man  in  this  country,  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  would  write,  or  wish  to  write, 
to  a railroad  company  such  a letter  as  an  English- 
man, known  as  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Notting- 
ham, lately  wrote  to  the  Chairman  or  President  of 
the  Southwestern  Railway. 

The  Earl  had  been  smoking  in  a railroad-car,  and 
was  properly  complained  of  by  the  station-master 
and  duly  summoned  before  a magistrate.  He  did 
not  appear,  but  wrote  this  ludicrous  letter  to  the 
President : 

“Sib,—  I demand  the  Instant  dismissal  of  the  station-mas- 
ter, named  Alter,  at  you r Vauxliall  Station,  who  has  had 
the  effrontery  to  apply  for  a summons  (involving  a breach 
of  privilege)  against  me  at  the  Wandsworth  Bench,  for 
what  he  has  the  impudence  to  term  smoking  contrary  to 
your  by-law.  I beg  you  to  observe  that  the  piece  of  impu- 
dence involves  a breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that  you,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  shall 
bs  held  responsible  for  it. 

“WlNGHBLSKA  AND  NOTTINGHAM." 


Thi*  is  exquisite.  It  transcends  Punch,  The 
railway  company  makes  regulations  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  passengers.  It  is  made  the  duty  of 
its  officers  to  complain  in  case  of  a breach  of  the 
regulation.  One  of  these  rules  forbids  smoking. 
A passenger  smokes  in  defiance  of  the  order  and 
the  officer  complains.  The  ridiculous  passenger 
flies  into  a passion,  calls  the  lawful  and  necessary 
conduct  of  the  officer  “effrontery;"  and  being 
caught,  flagrante  delictuy  in  the  very  act  of  smoking, 
against  the  rule,  denounces  the  “ impudence”  of  the 
officer  for  calling  smoking  “smoking,”  and  a breach 
of  the  rule,  “ contrary  to  your  by-law."  The  re- 
doubtable gentleman  adds  that  calling  smoking 
smoking,  and  a by-law  a by-law,  involves  a breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  serves 
notice  upon  the  President  that  he  shall  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  a breach  of  privilege  committed  by 
somebody  else. 

If  it  be  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Lords  that  a peer  may  smoke  in  railroad-cars,  it 
must  be  equally  his  privilege  to  smoke  in  a church 
or  wherever  else  he  pleases,  and  to  make  himself 
generally  a nuisance.  John  Bull  finds  many  things 
in  our  society  at  which  he  feels  called  upon  to  sneer 
or  shout.  Does  it  ever  occur  to  him  that  he  is  often 
the  most  ridiculous  object  in  Christendom  ? 


It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  the  Fourth  of  July 
was  very  generally  observed  by  Americans  in  Eu- 
rope. The  day  has  acquired  a new  significance, 
and  it  was  especially  proper  that  its  meaning  should 
be  refreshed  in  the  memory  both  of  our  foreign 
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friends  and  foes.  In  London  the  dinner  was  attend- 
ed by  some  of  our  best  English  friends,  and  Pro- 
fessors Cairaes  and  Goldwin  Smith  made  excellent 
speeches.  A letter  was  read  from  John  Bright,  and 
one  from  Mr.  Minister  Adams,  w'hom  a family  afflic- 
tion detained  at  home.  In  Berlin  there  was  an 
agreeable  assembly,  and  in  Paris  a beautiful  ifeto 
was  given  by  Mr.  Minister  Bigelow  at  the  Pre-Cut- 
alany  a garden  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 

The  gate  was  adorned  with  the  American  and 
French  flags  blended,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floated  from  a flag-staff  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn. 
There  was  a tent  for  dancing  and  dinner ; a band 
of  music,  and  a pretty  caf6.  There  was  also  a lit- 
tle theatre  where  a conjuror  delighted  the  children 
while  the  older  guests  danced  in  the  tent  or  prom- 
enaded. At  two  o’clock  the  distinguished  com- 
pany arrived— among  them  were  the  three  chief 
ministers  of  the  Emperor  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 
At  three,  as  the  clergymen  who  were  to  perform 
some  religious  exercises  had  not  arrived— and  in- 
deed, as  tho  letter  from  which  we  derive  our  in- 
formation slyly  says,  they  did  not  appear  until  din- 
ner-time— Mr.  Bigelow  welcomed  the  guests  in  a 
pleasant  little  speech.  At  six  he  handed  in  to  a 
cold  dinner  the  wife  of  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies 
and  Marine ; and  after  dinner,  although  speeches 
had  not  been  designed,  the  true  Fourth  of  July  af- 
flatus filled  some  patriotic  souls,  and  they  gave  voice 
to  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  day. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  slightest  allusion  was 
made  to  Mexico  or  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  upon  those  heads  the  Em- 
peror is  of  opinion  that  the  least  said  the  better. 
The  prospects  of  the  Latin  race  upon  the  American 
continent  are  at  present  rather  cloudy.  M.  Velas- 
quez, the  Minister  of  Maximilian,  gave  a banquet 
at  Rome  and  invited  the  Pope’s  Ministers.  There- 
upon Cardinal  Antonelli  improvised  an  entertain- 
ment for  the  same  day,  and  all  the  official  person- 
ages attended.  The  Minister  was  naturally  offend- 
ed by  so  gross  an  insult,  and  will  doubtless  be  with- 
drawn. Meanwhile  the  Pope’s  Minister,  or  Nuncio, 
in  Mexico  has  been  instructed  to  leave,  on  the 
ground  that  he  can  not  remain  and  see  the  Church 
insulted.  Having  thus  forfeited  the  countenanco 
of  the  Church  party,  and  being  opposed  by  the  Ju- 
arez or  Liberal  party,  the  representative  of  the  Latin 
race  has  little  left  to  depend  upon  but  the  bayonets 
of  France. 

This  was  naturally  not  a subject  for  American 
Fourth  of  July  speeches’ in  a pretty  Paris  garden, 
with  the  Emperor’s  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
drinking  vour  good  health  in  the  most  sparkling 
Champagne,  and  tho  United  States  Minister  hand- 
ing out  the  wife  of  the  Emperor’s  Minister  for  tho 
Colonics — which  do  not  quite  yet  include  Mexico. 
But  we  may  all  be  glad  that  the  host  of  the  United 
States  in  the  pleasant  Pre-Catalan  was  a gentleman 
so  sagacious  and  accomplished,  and  so  truly  an 
American  by  the  profoundest  conviction,  as  John 
Bigelow.  In  bis  hands  the  honor  of  the  country 
will  neither  bo  imperiled  by  foolish  bravado  nor  by 
undignified  servility.  He  will  not  interpret  the 
Monroe  doctrine  as  a declaration  of  our  right  to  do 
just  what  we  choose,  while  if  danger  menaces  this 
country  from  any  quarter  whatever  we  need  have 
no  fear  that  he  will  not  promptly  and  manfully  de- 
mand the  utmost  respect  for  our  rights. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  our  good  fortunes  that  upon 
this  memorable  Fourth  of  July  the  United  States 
were  represented  iu  Europe  by  Mr.  Adams  in  En- 
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gland,  Mr.  Bigelow  in  France,  Mr.  Marsh  in  Italy, 
and  Mr.  Motley  in  Austria,  besides  their  honorable 
and  honest  associates  in  the  other  countries.  A na- 
tion will  inevitably  be  judged  by  foreigners  by  the 
character  of  its  official  representatives.  Fifteen 
years  ago  llis  Excellency  Mr.  Hannegan,  Minister 
of  the  United  States  to  Prussia,  harangued  the  pop- 
ulace of  Berlin  in  his  shirt,  mad-drunk.  His  Ex- 
cellency Mr.  Wright,  present  Minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  same  court,  drinks  no  wine.  There  is 
just  that  difference  between  the  hectoring  insolence 
of  the  spirit  that  directed  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment then  and  its  lofty  moderation  and  fidelity  to 
republican  principle  now. 

dfoitot’i  Dratrcr. 

“ /~\LD  CAT”  ADAMS  lives  in  Texas.  He  is 
so  called  from  a circumstance  which  oe- ! 
curred  once  when  he  was  out  fishing  for  “cat-fish,” 
or,  as  you  call  them,  “bull-heads.”  He  caught  a 
beautiful  black  bass — they  call  them  trout — and 
being  very  angry,  he  threw'  it  back  into  the  water, 
saying,  44  When  I fish  for  trout  I fish  for  trout,  and 
when  I fish  for  cat  I fish  for  cat !”  But  this  is  not 
my  story.  Old  Cat  had  a neighbor  who  was  very 
deaf,  and  who  always  sat  in  the  long  hot  days  on 
the  porch  of  his  house,  which  was  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  street.  One  morning  old  Cat  came 
along  on  horseback — evciy  body  rides  on  horseback 
there — and  halting  in  front  of  his  neighbor  s house 
he  commenced  moving  his  lips  as  if  he  were  telling 
something  to  his  deaf  neighbor,  who  was  sitting  as 
usual  on  the  porch.  4 4 What  is  it  ?”  says  his  neigh- 
bor. Cat  again  began  working  his  lips  rapidly,  as 
if  he  -were  telling  an  important  piece  of  news,  but 
not  a sound  did  he  utter.  “T  can’t  hear !”  said  his 
neighbor,  curling  up  his  hand  back  of  his  ear,  as 
deaf  people  do.  44  Louder !”  Old  Cat  took  both  his 
hands  and  doubled  them  up  in  front  of  his  mouth, 
in  the  shape  of  a speaking-trumpet,  and  again  com- 
menced working  his  lips  and  getting  red  in  the  face 
with  the  exertion.  44 1 can’t  hear !”  sa}'s  his  neigh- 
bor, and  getting  up  from  his  seat,  commenced  mak- 
ing his  way  toward  the  gate,  where  he  could  hear 
better;  but  Cat,  pretending  to  be  very  indignant, 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  away,  leaving  his 
poor  neighbor  bewailing  his  fate  at  being  deaf,  and 
at  having  lost  so  much  news. 


Good  old  Mrs.  Call  was  qnite  hard  of  hearing, 
being  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  Her  daughter 
Lydia  was  a bonnic  lass,  w'ho  loved  a good  time  and 
knew  well  how  to  get  it  up.  Lydia  had  arranged 
a junket,  and  the  young  men  and  maids  were  all  on 
hand.  In  the  midst  of  the  fun  in  popped  old  Dea- 
con L , to  sec  how  the  widow  fared.  This  was 

a wet  blanket  upon  the  merriment : and  the  Dea- 
con he  hung  on,  till  Lydia  w’as  out  of  all  patience. 
She  kept  washing  and  wishing  he  would  go,  but 
still  he  sat  chatting  with  the  widow  on  things  above 
and  things  below ; but  by-and-by  he  gets  up  to  de- 
part. 

“ Oh,  Deacon,  Deacon !”  said  Mother  Call ; 
44  don’t  think  of  going  before  tea.  Oh,  do  stop  to 
tea,  won’t  you  ?” 

The  Deacon,  so  strangely  urged,  replied : “Well, 
I rather  think  I will,  as  the  folks  will  not  expect 
me  home  before  dark.” 

41  What  did  he  say,  Liddy?”  said  the  widow. 

Lydia  had  a ready  answer;  “He  says  he  will 


not  to-day,  as  the  folks  expect  him  home  before 
dark.  Why  how  deaf  you  do  grow,  mother  !’* 

“Oh,  well,  come  some  other  day,  Deacon.  Now 
do,  won’t  you  ?”  said  Mother  Call,  as  she  bowed  the 
Deacon  out. 

4 1 Smart  gal  that,”  said  the  Deacon,  as  he  trudged 
along  home.  “Shell  find  her  way  through  the 
world,  I’ll  warrant.” 

Is  your  July  issue  I see  an  anecdote  in  reference 
to  the  conversation  held  between  the  marine  and 
tho  English  officer.  The  incident  referred  to  was 
of  actual  occurrence,  as  was  also  the  following,  in 
which  the  same  irrepressible  Martin  also  figured, 
while  on  a short  leave  of  absence  from  the  Niagara , 
while  she  was  waiting  for  the  cable. 

Martin,  having  got  tired  of  London,  bethought 
himself  of  taking  an  airing  into  the  country;  and 
being,  as  usual,  quite  Democratic  in  his  views,  took 
a seat  in  a first-class  carriage.  Subsequently,  be- 
fore the  train  started,  other  parties  entered,  some 
of  whom  were  the  cream  of  Snobocracy,  and  seeing 
a common  soldier  in  their  presence,  and  at  his  ease, 
became  quite  indignant.  After  a time  they  con- 
cluded to  inform  the  conductor  and  have  him  eject- 
ed. Accordingly  the  aforesaid  personage  came 
pompously  in,  and,  addressing  Martin,  said, 

4 1 My  man,  do  you  know  you  are  in  the  wrong 
car?” 

44  Is  not  that  a first-class  ticket?”  said  M.,  pro- 
ducing the  article. 

44  Yes,  but  this  car  is  for  gentlemen.” 

“ Well,  don’t  you  call  me  a gentleman?” 

44  Pooh ! who  made  }tou  a gentleman  ?” 

44  General  W ashington !”  was  the  cool  reply ; and 
Martin  laid  himself  back  preparatory  to  a comfort- 
able ride. 

It  was  reported  on  board  the  ship  that  some  of 
the  attaches  of  the  American  embassy  were  in  the 
same  car,  and  were  bo  well  pleased  with  the  denoue- 
ment that  Martin  was  feasted  and  feted  to  his  heart’s 
content  for  a week. 


A Sunday  -school  scholar  at  Akron,  on  being 
requested,  with  other  members  of  his  class,  to  re- 
peat from  the  Bible  a verse  of  his  own  selection, 
promptly  gave  the  following  * 44  If  any  one  attempts 
to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the 
spot!” 


During  the  early  part  of  1863,  while  the  Union 
forces  were  before  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a 
Union  officer  had  a domestic  parrot.  The  bird  was 
kept  near  the  trenches,  and  had  learned  from  the 
negroes  on  the  island  to  say,  4‘ O Lord!  O Lord!” 
One  day  a stray  shot  wounded  the  poor  bin!,  and  it 
fluttered  over  "to  the  enemy’s  works,  crying,  44  O 
Lord ! 0 Lord ! 0 Lord !”  and  breathed  out  its  life 
with  these  earnest  words. 

We  have  a friend  who  is  a somewhat  noted  prac- 
tical joker,  residing  in  a country  residence  near  the 
ocean.  Some  time  since  he  had  a visit  from  Pro- 
fessor   } of  poetic  memory.  The  Professor  is  a 

keen  trout  fisherman,  and  seeing  a large  pond  at 
some  distance  from  R *s  residence,  inquired : 

44 Can  you  fish  for  trout  In  that  pond?” 

44  Oh  ves,”  said  R , 44  as  well  as  not” 

44  Possible ! — where’s  your  rod?” 

44 1 have  none.  I’m  no  fisherman.  But  if  you 

want  to  try,  we’ll  go  over  to  S and  get  tackle, 

and  you  may  try  your  hand  at  It  to-morrow.” 
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It  was  thereupon  agreed  to  do  so,  and  the  day 
if  as  passed  by  the  worthy  Professor  in  preparations 
for  angling. 

The  next  morning  early  R drove  him  over 

to  the  pond,  and  he  whipped  it  all  around,  to  wind- 
ward and  leeward,  and  Anally  waded  it  up  to  his 
Iraist,  and  threw  his  flies  most  skillfully,  but  never 
raised  a fin.  At  length,  as  the  sun  grew  intolera- 
bly hot,  he  turned  to  R- > who  lay  under  a tree 

solacing  himself  with  a book  and  cigar,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

41 1 don’t  believe  there  is  a trout  in  your  pond  !” 

“I  don’t  know  that  there  is,”  replied  I U- — , im- 
perturbably. 

41  Why,  you  told  me  there  was.” 

4 4 Oh  no,”  said  R , very  leisurely  turning  and 

lighting  another  cigar ; 41  you  asked  me  if  you  could 
fish  for  trout  here,  and  1 said  you  could  as  well  as 
not.  I’ve  seen  folks  do  it  often,  but  I never  knew 
of  one  being  caught  here.” 

The  result  might  bo  anticipated.  R— walked 
home,  and  the  Professor  drove  the  horses ; nor  did 
R- — venture  within  reach  of  the  Professor’s  rod 
until  after  dinner. 


44  Ah  ! here  you  are,  my  good  fellow ; how  d’ye 
do  ? Upon  my  honor  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see 
you  once  more ! How’s  your  family  and  the  old 
woman  ? wc  haven’t  seen  her  for  a long  time — when 
is  she  coming  down  to  see  my  wife?” 

41 1 am  quite  well,  I thank  you ; but  indeed,  Sir, 
you  have  the  advantage.” 

44 Advantage!  my  good  fellow — what  advanfc- 
•BO?” 

44  Why  really,  Sir,  I do  not  know  you?” 

“Know  me!  well,  I don’t  know  you:  where  in 
the  deuce  is  the  advantage  ?” 


Ridixo  in  a street  car  in  New  Orleans  soon  after 
the  surrender  of  Lee’s  army,  but  before  that  import- 
ant intelligence  had  been  made  public  here,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  tho  entrance  of  a news- 
boy with  an  armful  of  the  evening  edition  of  the 
Times.  While  evolving  the  picayune  necessary  for 
a purchase,  I asked,  with  that  impatience  of  delay 
peculiar  to  the  time,  44  What’s  the  news?” 

A vacant  expression  swept  over  his  face,  and  aft- 
er a vain  effort  at  recollection,  lie  called  to  a con- 
frere who  maintained  a precarious  foothold  in  the 
doorway — a prominent  feature  in  all  car  locomotion 
in  the  Crescent  City — 44  Bill,  what  was  it  that  man 
down  at  the  newspaper-office  told  us  to  call?” 

44  Surrender  of  Lee’s  army— the  war  inadvertent- 
ly closed!”  was  the  reply;  and  turning,  with  an 
air  of  relief,  he  announced,  with  all  the  animation  of 
revivified  memory, 44  The  war  is  virtuously  closed !” 

Of  course,  upon  referring  to  the  column  for  fur- 
ther information,  I read  the  news  heading — “The 
war  virtually  closed.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette , 
writing  reminiscences  of  Sherman’s  campaign  in 
North  Carolina,  is  responsible  for  the  following : 

General  Sherman  complained  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  never  distinctly  explained  to  him  what 
policy  it  desired  to  have  pursued.  44 1 asked  Mr. 
Linooln  explicitly,  when  I went  to  City  Point, 
whether  ho  wanted  me  to  capture  Jeff  Davis  or  let 
him  escape,  and  in  reply  he  told  me  a story. 

That  “story”  may  now  have  a historical  value, 
and  I give  it  therefore  as  General  Sherman  said  Mr. 
Lincoln  told  it— only  premising  that  it  was  a favor- 


ite story  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  he  told  many 
times,  and  in  illustration  of  many  points  of  public 
policy : 

44  I’ll  tell  you,  General,”  Mr.  Lincoln  was  said  to 
have  begun,  44  I’ll  tell  you  what  I think  about  tak- 
ing Jeff  Davis.  Out  in  Sangamon  County  there 
was  an  old  temperance  lecturer  who  was  very  strict 
in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  total  abstinence.  One 
day,  after  a long  ride  in  the  hot  sun,  he  stopped  at 
the  house  of  a friend,  who  proposed  making  him  a 
lemonade.  As  the  mild  beverage  was  being  mix- 
ed, the  friend  insinuatingly  asked  if  he  wouldn’t 
like  the  least  drop  of  something  stronger,  to  brace 
up  his  nerves  after  the  exhausting  heat  and  exer- 
cise. 4No,’  replied  the  lecturer,  ‘I  couldn’t  think 
of  it ; I’m  opposed  to  it  on  principle ; but,’  he  add- 
ed, with  a longing  glance  at  the  black  bottle  that 
stood  conveniently  at  hand,  4 if  you  could  manage 
to  put  in  a drop  unbehunenst  to  me,  I guess  it 
wouldn't  hurt  me  much!’  Now,  General,”  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  concluded,  44  l’in  bound  to 
oppose  the  escape  of  Jeff  Davis ; but  if  yon  could 
manage  to  let  him  slip  out  unbeknownst  like,  I 
guess  it  wouldn’t  hurt  me  much  P 

44  And  that,”  exclaimed  General  Sherman,  4*  is 
all  I could  get  out  of  tho  Government  as  to  what 
its  policy  was  concerning  the  rebel  leaders  till  Stan- 
ton assailed  me  for  Davis's  escape !” 


I SEND  you  a petition  that  was  recently  presented 
to  the  44  Honorable  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Lockport.”  I might  remark  that  this 
city  has  only  been  incorporated  al>out  four  months, 
and  that  our  estimable  citizens  have  not  learned 
the  ways  of  cities : 

44  To  the  Honorable  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Lockport : 

uThe  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
City  of  Lockport  lying  vest  of  Transit  Street  in  said  City, 
humbly  showeth : That  tho  attention  of  your  petitioners 
lias  been  called  to  an  ordinance  lately  passed  by  your 
Honorable  body,  dividing  tho  territory  of  said  city,  and 
setting  apart  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  west  of  Transit 
Street  as  a public  posture  for  milch  cows  withift  the  streets 
thereof.  Your  petitioners,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
member  of  your  Honorable  body  resides  within  the  boun- 
dary of  said  city,  so  set  apart,  west  of  Transit  Street,  hare 
been  led  to  think  that  all  tho  bearings  of  said  ordinance 
upon  the  subject  of  the  pasturage  of  milch  cows  upon  the 
public  streets  have  not  been  fully  considered  by  your  Hon- 
orable body.  The  number  of  milch  cows  belonging  to 
members  of  your  Honorable  body  and  others,  living  east 
of  said  Transit  Street  la  believed  to  be  very  large,  and  we 
regard  the  pasturage  afforded  by  the  streets  lying  west  of 
Transit  8tfeet  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the  support  of 
the  entire  cow  population,  and  that  Cave  Street,  Vine 
Street,  and  other  streets  east  of  Transit,  furnish  as  good 
pasturage  as  Niagara,  Ontario,  and  other  Btreets  west 
thereof.  We  therefore  humbly  ask  that  the  said  ordi- 
nance be  so  amended  that  milch  cows  belonging  west  of 
Transit  Street  may  have  the  same  privilege  to  graze  upon 
the  streets  east  thereof  that  those  belonging  within  the 
territory  where  your  Honorable  body  all  reside  have  upon 
tho  streets  where  your  petitioners  reside.  Or  In  case  thl* 
can  not  be  done,  then  that  all  milch  cows  belonging  east 
of  Transit  Street  be  prohibited  from  grazing  upon  the 
streets  west  thereof 

M Wm.  Keep  E.  Shepard,  8.  Caverno,  D.  E.  Dole,  G.  W. 
Gould,  Clias.  Strong,  John  Lee,  G.  W.  Bo  ugh  ton,  U. 
Gardner,  Wm.  P.  Warren,  B.  H.  Fletcher,  I.  B. 
Luce,  Jas.  Wallace. 

“Dm#  Lockpokt,  Jmw,  18W.” 

A rather  amusing  and  unusual  clerical  mistake 
occurred  in  Aberdeen  one  Sunday  forenoon.  It  so 
happened  that  the  ministers  of  the  Established  and 
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Free  St.  Clement’s  churches,  Footdee,  were  both 
enjoying  holiday  out  of  town.  Arrangements  had 
consequently  been  made  with  two  young  preachers 
to  supply  the  respective  pulpits;  and  accordingly, 
in  fulfillment  of  promise,  Substitute  No.  1 arrived 
at  the  Vi'te  Church  vestry  in  good  time  to  dispatch 
the  preliminary  adornments,  get  the  manuscript 
into  exac^  position,  etc.  By  the  time  these  little 
needfuls  were  accomplished,  Substitute  No.  2 came 
on  the  ground,  when,  of  course,  some  conversation 
took  place  as  to  the  minister  of  the  church  having 
bespoken  two  aids.  However,  guileless  of  wrong 
and  in  the  best  humor,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  double  supply  was  a bit  of  forgetfulness  or  mal- 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  their  friend,  the  parson 
proper,  Substitute  No.  1 ascended  the  pulpit,  while 
No.  2 went  and  took  his  seat  among  the  worshipers. 
The  psalm  being  duly  given  out,  the  singing  com- 
menced— every  thing  proceeding  decently  and  in 
order.  Meantime  the  thought  flashed  across  the 
mind  of  a shrewd  elder,  who  had  seen  the  two 
corners  arrive,  that  possibly  one  of  them  might  be 
intended  for  the  old  Zion,  whose  clergyman,  he 
happened  to  know,  was  from  home.  Forthwith  the 
Free  beadle  was  dispatched  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
bow  the  land  lay  over  the  way,  and  happening  to 
meet  his  Established  brother  of  the  pass,  he  learned 
in  hot  haste  that  with  him  all  was  barrenness — no 
help  or  aid  having  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven,  the 
hour  of  beginning  the  service,  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. The  mischance  was  clear  as  light.  Back 
huriried  the  Free  Church  beadle,  who  hastily  in- 
formed the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  that  he  was  in 
the  wrong  box,  who  thereupon,  with  all  necessaiy 
speed,  quitted  the  place  while  the  singing  was  still 
going  on.  While  all  this  was  transacting,  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Established  Church  were,  it  may 
be  imagined,  in  a somewhat  anxious  condition  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  gentleman  who  was  to  con- 
duct their  services,  it  being  now  about  twenty  min- 
utes past  eleven.  At  the  close  of  the  two  kirks, 
however,  all  was  made  clear,  but  whether  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  respective  sermons  (both,  doubtless, 
good),  or  the  perplexing  incidents  of  the  day,  formed 
the  chief  topic  of  commentary,  may  be  left  to  be 
inferred. 


There  lives  at  Macksburgb,  on  Duck  Creek, 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  a man 
named  Thomas  Murphy,  who  made  an  “oil  lease” 
to  some  New  York  parties,  which  was  also  execut- 
ed by  his  wife.  It  was  sent  back  to  him  with  di- 
rections to  go  before  a justice  of  the  peach  with  his 
wife  and  acknowledge  it.  Now  Murphy  is  a jus- 
tice himself.  In  a few  days  the  lease  came  hack 
with  the  following  acknowledgment: 

State  of  Ohio,  1 On  tbia  26th  day  of  July, 

Washington  County,/  1865,  before  me  came  Thom- 

as Murphy  and  Emma  his  wife,  to  me  known,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  they  did  execute  the  above  lease.  And 
the  said  Emma,  on  a private  examination  by  me  made, 
separate  and  apart  from  her  husband , further  acknowl- 
edged that  she  executed  the  eame  freely  and  without  any 
fear  of  her  husband.  Thoiiab  Murpht, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Lord  Erskixe,  when  somewhat  young  at  the 
bar,  was  engaged  in  the  following  case:  An  old 
gentleman  had  died  at  a village  inn,  and  a will  was 
produced,  by  which  all  his  property  was  left  to  an 
attorney  not  in  the  most  distant  way  related  to  the 
testator.  The  widow  of  the  gentleman  in  question 
was  left  in  & state  of  destitution  with  a largo  fami- 


ly. In  vain  did  she  solicit  the  attorney  to  assist 
her  in  providing  for  herself  and  family.  The  mat- 
ter soon  became  the  subject  of  general  conversation, 
and  means  were  provided  to  enable  the  widow  to 
contest  the  validity  of  the  will,  on  the  ground  of 
the  testator's  incapacity  to  make  a bequest  at  the 
time.  Erskine  was  retained  for  the  widow,  and 
successfully  advocated  his  client’s  cause.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  the  defendant  brought  forward, 
as  evidence  to  show  that  the  testator  was  in  a fit 
state  of  mind  to  make  and  execute  the  will  in  ques- 
tion, witnesses  who  swore  they  had  seen  the  testa- 
tor playing  at  cards.  “Gentlemen  of  the  jury,” 
said  Erskine,  “it  certainly  appears  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  been  played  with ; how  far  this  is  a 
test  of  his  sanity  will  be  for  you  to  determine.  Yes, 
he  played  at  cards — probably  he  might  play  a king, 
or  a queen,  or  an  ace : but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
before  you  leave  the  box,  I think  that  I shall  be 
able  to  point  out  the  party  who  played  the  lptAVE 
in  this  business.” 


The  following  letter  was  received  by  the  teacher 
of  one  of  the  public  schools  in  Philadelphia  from  an 
aggrieved  parent : 

Phil*  June  8‘h  1865 

Sir,  Madam  or  MUs— -I  beg  leave  of  the  permierion  to 
express  that  the  several  seditions  probably  unknown  to 
your  opposition  should  now  Pend  at  a barr  of  your  Foren- 
sic adjudication,  as  by  a certain  misdemeanor  yesterday 
my  son  Jacob  was  beaten  in  the  eide — greatly  Infuriating 
his  internal  organs.  If  therefore  if  he  be  wrong  Spare  not 
correction  to  whom  it  should  be  applied  (Via)  of  prevent- 
ing such  future  Seditious  scintilations  to  Evaporate,  while 
taciturnity  may  with  greater  ease  preside  You  would 
nl*o  oblige  me  at  the  leisure  periods  of  play  to  keep  the 
said  Jacob  within  your  school  to  the  strict  attention  to  the 
end  that  his  mind  might  with  greater  ease  be  apprehensive 
to  his  book  And  oblige 

Yours  truly 

Jon  sox  P.  W ru-ia. 


Oxe  of  the  dally  papers  says  that  Joseph  Aspin- 
all,  for  the  last  eleven  years  “starter”  for  the  Brook- 
lyn City  Bail  road,  died  lately  of  dysentery.  As  an 
instance  of  his  attention  to  business,  and  to  show 
that  his  mind  was  ever  occupied  by  thoughts  of  his 
duty,  the  following  incident  is  related : He  visited  a 
church,  not  long  since,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Myr- 
tle Avenue,  and  during  the  preaching  fell  asleep. 
When  the  sermon  *as  about  concluded  he  awoke, 
and  imagining  himself  on  duty  at  the  Fulton  Ferry, 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  “What’s  the  matter  with  that 
Myrtle  Avenue  car?  are  you  going  to  stay  there 
all  day  ?”  The  effect  on  the  audience  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 


Lamb  once  convulsed  a company  with  an  anec- 
dote of  Coleridge,  which,  without  doubt,  he  hatched 
in  his  hoax-loving  brain.  “1  w'as,”  he  said,  “ going 
from  my  house  at  Enfield  to  the  East  India  House 
one  morning  when  1 met  Coleridge  on  his  way  to 
pay  me  a visit.  He  was  brimful  of  some  new  idea, 
and,  in  spite  of  my  assuring  him  that  time  was  pre- 
cious, he  drew  me  within  the  gate  of  an  unoccupied 
garden  by  the  road-side,  and  there,  sheltered  from 
observation  by  a hedge  of  evergreens,  he  took  me 
by  the  button  of  my  coat,  and,  closing  his  eves, 
commenced  an  eloquent  discourse,  waving  his  right 
hand  gently  as  the  musical  words  flowed  in  an  un- 
broken stream  from  bis  lips.  \ listened  entranced; 
but  the  striking  clock  recalled  me  to  a sense  of 
duty.  I saw  it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  break 
away ; so,  taking  advantage  of  his  absorption  in 
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his  subject,  and,  with  ray  penknife,  quietly  sever- 
ing my  button  from  my  coat,  I decamped.  Five 
hours  afterward,  in  passing  the  same  garden  on  my 
way  home,  I heard  Coleridge’s  voice ; and  on  look- 
ing in,  there  he  wfcs  with  closed  eyes,  the  button 
in  his  fingers,  and  the  right  hand  gracefully  wav- 
ing, just  as  when  I left  him.  He  had  never  missed 
me.” 

From  Elmira  a correspondent  sends  a few  inci- 
dents characteristic  of  the  Thirty  - seventh  New 
York  Volunteers,  or  Irish  Rifles : 

Upon  first  taking  the  field  the  regiment  was 
armed  with  smooth-bore  muskets.  One  of  the  men, 
while  cleaning  his  gun,  remarked : 

“An’  is  it  Irish  Rifles  we  are?  Sure  there  is  no 
rifle  to  this  at  all : a smooth-bore  it  is.” 

To  which  a comrade  replied : 

“ Kape  still,  ye  gossoon ; an*  isn’t  a smooth-bore 
an  Irish  rifle  ?” 


During  the  march  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  York- 
town  the  baggage-trains  were  delayed,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  regiment  was  short  of  rations  for  a 
couple  of  days.  At  that  period  of  the  war  the  the- 
ory that  the  rebels  could  be  starved  out  was  in 
vogue.  One  of  the  men  commented  on  it  by  shout- 
ing, at  the  top  of  his  voice,  44  Back-bone  of  the  re- 
billion  broken — the  ribils  nearly  starved  out ! Be 
gorra,  it’s  mesclf  that’s  had  but  one  cracker  in  for- 
ty-eight hours— thraa  cheer*  for  the  Union !” 

At  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  one  of  the  men 
received  a scalp-wound  directly  on  top  of  the  head, 
which  would’havc  been  instantly  fatal  had  it  passed 
a quarter  of  an  inch  lower.  The  blow  knocked  down 
and  partially  stunned  him.  Upon  recovering  he 
cried  out,  “ Who  is  it  that  is  thirstin’  for  military 
glory?  Not  I,  be  gorra!  Here’s  fur  the  raar!” 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  tho  word,  started  for  the 
hospital. 


Another  wounded  man  saw  in  hospital  a rebel 
soldier  of  his  own  race  with  whom  he  had  once  been 
acquainted  in  New  York.  “Ye  bloody  villain,” 
said  ho  to  him,  “it’s  mesclf  that  will  bate  ye  fur 
jinin’  the  ribils!”  and  thereupon  commenced  to 
belabor  him,  and  a fight  ensued  which  was  quelled 
by  the  surgeon. 


At  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  the  regiment,  led  in 
person  by  the  lamented  Kearney,  made  a gallant 
and  successful  charge  against  a vastly  superior  force 
of  rebels.  In  relating  the  affair  to  a comrade  who 
was  not  present  at  the  fight,  one  of  the  soldiers  re- 
marked, “ Yc  ought  to  have  seen  thcdivel  Kearney 
wid  his  sword  in  his  one  hand  and  the  reins  stuffed 
into  his  mouth,  swearin’  and  chaarin’  ivery  sicond.” 
The  question  was  asked  how  ho  could  cheer  with 
reins  in  his  mouth.  “Yc  spalpeen,  ye!  what  do 
rc  know  about  war  ? Didn’t  he  spit  ’em  out  ivery 
time  ho  swore  at  the  ribils,  and  lapped  ’em  in  again 
ivery  time  he  tould  us  to  give  it  to  tho  bloody  say- 
sich.” 


One  or  two  of  the  soldiers  having  been  punished 
by  the  colonel  for  laxity  of  vigilance  when  on  guard 
led  to  an  amusing  occurrence  shortly  afterward. 
The  colonel  was  returning  to  camp  one  cold,  stormy 
night.  Tho  sentinel  promptly  challenged  him,  and 
demanded  the  countersign.  It  happened  that  the 
colonel  had  forgotten  the  countersign.  He  was  or- 


dered to  halt ; whereupon  he  commenced  to  expos- 
tulate with  the  sentry,  telling  him  that  he  was  the 
colonel,  etc.  Tho  sentinel  replied,  “ I don’t  know 
ye  at  all  at  all : halt  where  ye  ore meanwhile 
presenting  bayonet  at  his  breast.  After  remaining 
out  in  the  cold  for  about  half  an  hour  the  officer  of 
the  guard  directed  the  sentry  to  allow  the  colonel 
to  pass  in.  No  further  complaint  of  neglect  of  duty 
while  on  guard  was  again  presented. 


During  the  winter  of  ’G1  and  ’6*2,  when  all  was 
“quiet  on  the  Potomac,”  good  fare,  comfortable 
quarters,  and  little  to  do,  made  the  men  quite  cbeer- 
ftil  and  contented.  After  pay-day  one  of  them  gave 
the  toast,  “ If  this  be  war,  may  there  niver  be  pace !” 
Another  toast  given  was : “ Here’s  to  the  hope  that 
the  Thirtv-siventh  may  become  the  tirror  of  the 
world  and  the  admeration  of  the  faymale  six  !*' 


During  one  of  the  first  performances  of  the 
“Trovatore”  in  Prague  a funny  event  occurred. 
Leonora  had  poisoned  herself,  and  Manrico  had 
been  condemned  by  bis  unnatural  brother  the  Count, 
who  had  given  the  customary  order  to  his  satellites, 
“ Conduct  him  to  death.”  The  order,  however,  was 
misunderstood  by  tho  faithful  but  unreasoning  su- 
pers, who,  allowing  the  Troubadour  to  go  off  unac- 
companied to  execution,  turned  and  began  dragging 
at  the  prostrate  Leonora.  That  embarrassed  prima 
donna,  dreadfully  confounded,  at  length  burst  out, 
in  pure  Viennese,  with  uAber  fasst's  mi  dock  liegen , 
itnd  ziegt's  mi  nit!”  ( Anglice , “Do  leave  me  alone, 
and  don’t  haul  at  me/”)  To  which  request  an  irre- 
pressible super  loudly  replied,  “No,  miss,  we’ve 
got  to  arrest  you.”  The  audience  burst  into  laugh- 
ter, and  the  curtain  fell. 


The  last  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Soci- 
ety for  tho  Protection  of  Animals  is  to  tho  follow- 
ing effect:  A countryman,  armed  with  an  immense 
club,  presents  himself  before  the  president  of  the 
society  and  claims  the  first  prize.  He  is  asked  to 
describe  the  act  of  humauity  on  which  he  founds 
his  claim. 

“ I saved  the  life  of  a wolf,”  replies  the  country- 
man. “ I might  easily  have  killed  him  with  this 
bludgeon;”  and  he  swings  his  weapon  in  the  air, 
to  the  intense  discomfort  of  the.  president. 

“But  where  was  this  wolf?”  inquires  the  latter. 
44  What  had  he  done  to  you  ?” 

“ Ho  had  just  devoured  my  wife,”  is  the  reply. 

The  president  reflects  an  instant,  and  then  says, 
“My  friend,  I am  of  opinion  that  you  have  been 
sufficiently  rewarded.” 

A friend  in  Memphis  writes : It  is  very  grati- 
fying to  observe  how  entirely  the  “war  spirit,” 
that  animated  and  controlled  the  minds  of  all  class- 
es of  men  two  or  three  years  since  in  this  region, 
has  died  out,  and  given  place  to  more  of  fraternal 
feeling  among  those  so  recently  enemies  than  tho 
most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated.  This  is  no 
less  true  among  soldiers  than  citizens ; and  before 
the  late  “order”  was  issued  prohibiting  returned 
“Confeds”  from  wearing  their  uniforms  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  groups  of  men  clad  in  the 
gray  and  blue  jackets  sociably  mingling  together 
and  enjoying  themselves. 

A few  days  since  two  soldiers,  one  a “ Fed”  and 
tho  other  a “Confed,”  evidently  bent  on  having  a 
“gay  and  festive”  time,  entered  one  of  the  princi- 
pal saloons  in  this  place  and  called  for  drinks ; bat 
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the  keeper  reminded  the  “ boy  in  blue”  that  a mili- 
tary order  prohibited  him  from  selling  liquor  to 
Federal  soldiers.  After  a little  consultation,  howev- 
er, the  pair  again  approached  the  counter,  and  the 
“Confed"  took  a drink,  while  the  “Fed”  consoled 
himself  with  a cigar.  They  then  retired  from  the 
room,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  first  conven- 
ient place  to  exchange  jackets,  when  they  returned 
to  the  saloon,  and  the  “ Fed”  (now  having  a gray 
jacket  on)  called  for  a drink,  which  was  not  denied 
him;  and  the  “Confed”  took  a cigar,  after  which 
little  “strategy”  they  went  on  their  way  as  cozily 
as  if  they  had  not  been  trying  to  cut  each  other’s 
throats  these  four  years. 

Am  Irishman  with  his  family,  landing  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  assisted  on  shore  by  a negro,  who 
spoke  to  Patrick  in  Irish.  The  latter,  taking  the 
black  fellow  for  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  asked 
him  bow  long  he  had  been  in  America.  “About 
four  months,”  was  the  reply.  The  chop-fallen  Irish- 
man turned  to  his  wife  and  exclaimed,  “But  four 
months  in  the  country  and  almost  as  black  as  jet  1” 


At  a crowded  lecture  the  other  evening  a young 
lady,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  church,  was  ad- 
dressed by  an  honest  Irishman:  “Indade,  Miss,  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  you  a sate,  but  the  empty 
ones  are  all  full.” 


The  singular  things  told  in  your  July  number 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  West,  regarding  his  absence  of 
mind,  remind  me  of  a near  relative  of  mine ; and 
as,  according  to  the  popular  proverb,  we  should 
“never  spoil  a joke  for  relationship,”  I will  relate 
an  anecdote  of  him. 

My  grandfather  was  returning  home  one  evening 
from  the  hay-field,  driving  his  oxen  before  a load 
of  hay.  He  had  tied  an  old  mare,  which  he  had 
been  using,  to  the  cart  behind ; but,  happening  to 
think  of  one  of  her  favorite  tricks  of  pulling,  he  un- 
tied her  again,  and  mounting,  rode  alongside,  still 
driving  the  oxen.  He  fell  into  a deep  reverie,  as 
was  his  w’ont,  in  which  balky  marcs  and  all  other 
vexatious  sublunary  matters  were  banished  from 
his  mind.  But  this  serene  state  was  suddenly  bro- 
ken up  by  his  happening  to  think,  when  near  home, 
that  he  had,  when  starting  from  the  hay-field,  tied 
that  unruly  beast  to  the  cart  behind.  Entirely  for- 
getting the  precaution  he  had  afterward  taken,  he 
whirled  about  only  to  discover  that  she  was  missing 
from  the  place  ; and,  supposing  that  she  had  pulled 
loose,  he  rode  back  at  full  gallop  in  search  of  the 
stray  vixen.  In  the  course  of  half  a mile  he  met 
one  of  his  neighbors,  a stuttering  fellow,  to  whom  he 
called  out  to  know  if  he  had  seen  any  thing  of  her. 
Before  the  man  had  half  surmounted  his  t-t-t’s  (per- 
haps from  a comical  expression  in  his  face)  the 
whole  truth  flashed  into  my  grandfather’s  mind, 
and  he  turned  back  at  full  speed,  without  waiting 
for  a reply  to  his  inquiry,  only  exclaiming,  “Let 
her  go:  I’ll  not  look  her  up.”  But  it  was  too  late 
for  him  to  save  himself,  and  his  neighbors  in  the 
old  Connecticut  village  never  suffered  the  story  to 
be  forgotten  as  long  as  he  lived  there. 


Mason  and  Clark  occupied  the  same  office,  and 
neither  ever  let  slip  an  opportunity  for  getting  a 
practical  joke  upon  the  other.  M&soh  w as  a most 
worthy  citizen,  all  but  a fearful  habit  of  procrastina- 
tion. He  was  elected  school-committeeman  of  the 
district,  and  employed  one  of  those  smart,  voluble 


schoolmams,  who  can  talk  a jnan  blind,  and  have 
energy  enough  to  command  an  army,  if  need  be,  to 
teach  the  summer  school.  She  taught  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  every  body,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term 
came  to  Mason  for  payment.  He  “ was  very  sorry ; 
he  intended  to  have  the  money  ready  for  her,  but  it 
had  slipped  his  mind ; he  W'ould  see  the  treasurer  at 
once,  and  if  she  w’ould  call  the  next  Thursday  she 
could  have  it.”  Thursday  came,  and  with  it  the 
schoolmam.  Mason  started:  “I  declare — you’ll 
bav$  to  pardon  me,  but  I have  been  so  busy  that  I 
haven’t  thought  of  that  money  since  you  were  here 
before.  Can  you  call  next  Monday?”  She  could, 
and  would.  Monday  came,  and  it  was  the  same 
scene,  with  an  invitation  to  come  again  on  Wednes- 
day, and  there  should  be  uo  further  need  of  coming. 
The  lady  assented,  but  took  occasion  to  say,  in  very 
decided  tones,  that  6he  had  already  called  three 
times,  and  should  come  but  once  more.  It  was 
just  enough  to  show  that  there  was  fire  in  her,  and 
to  give  Mason  a warning.  Mason — who  loved  a 
quiet  life — saw  this,  and  no  doubt  really  meant  to 
have  the  money  ready,  for  her  decided  manner 
startled  him  a little,  and  he  was  fidgety  all  the 
afternoon.  But  alas ! Wednesday  came,  and  the 
money  was  yet  unprocured.  Mason  was  sitting  at 
bis  desk,  when,  looking  up,  he  saw  Miss  Jones 
coming  toward  the  office.  “Good  gracious!”  In 
exclaimed,  jumping  up,  “there’s  that  schoolmam 
again!  Here,  Clark,  tell  her  I’ve  gone  out,  you 
don’t  know  where  !”  and  Mason  sprang  into  a shal- 
low closet  that  was  used  as  a wood-box,  and  closed 
the  door.  Miss  Jones  came  in  and  inquired  for 
Mason.  “You’ll  find  him  in  the  next  room,”  said 
Clark,  pointing  to  the  closet-door.  To  it  she  went, 
and  opened  wide — when  there,  raised  some  three 
feet  by  the  wood  upon  which  he  stood,  and  bracing 
with  his  hands  upon  the  wall  above  the  door  he 
stood  staring  her  full  in  the  face,  looking  as  if  pil- 
loried for  sheep-stealing.  The  scene  that  followed 
may  be  imagined.  Mason  listened  in  silence,  and 
when  the  lady  had  finished  her  remarks,  meekly 
said  that  he  would  bnng  her  the  money.  After  she 
went  out  he  sat  for  a long  time,  his  head  bowed 
upon  his  hands,  as  if  in  the  deepest  thought.  Fi- 
nally, he  rose,  drew  a long  breath,  and  slowly 
shaking  his  head,  solemnly  said,  “Clark,  I think 
I’ll  have  to  kill  }rou ; it  will  never  do  to  have  this 
get  out,  and  I see  no  wcay  but  to  kill  you.”  Clark 
made  him  an  offer:  Mason  was  every  day  to  bring 
him  a large,  nice  apple,  and  he  would  say  nothing 
about  it.  Mason  assented,  and  for  many  weeks  a 
large  apple  was  every  morning  laid  upon  Clark’s 
desk;  but  one  morning  it  was  forgotten,  and  the 
story  came  out. 

Doctor  Dter,  of  Chicago,  having  all  his  life 
been  a thorough-going  abolitionist,  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
adjudicate  upon  the  cases  of  vessels  captured  upon 
the  African  coast  while  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 
In  the  summer  of  1863  the  Doctor  took  passage 
from  Liverpool  to  Liberia.  Upon  the  ship  were 
passengers  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe; 
one  of  these,  an  Englishman,  was  boastful,  as  En 
glishmen  are  sometimes.  After  expatiating  at 
some  length  to  our  Commissioner  and  his  fellow- 
voyagers  upon  the  glories  of  the  insular  kingdom, 
he  wound  up  by  saying,  with  a grand  flourish,  that 
“the  English  were  the  only  people  upon  whose 
dominions  the  sun  never  set.”  “That,”  said  the 
Doctor,  like  old  Rodger,  closing  one  eye  so  as  to 
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take  sure  aim,  “ is,  I suppose,  because  they  are  the 
only  people  that  can’t  be  trusted  in  the  dark !” 

A Boynton  correspondent  writes : 

Rev.  Colonel  Granville  Moody,  of  Ohio,  better 
known  as  the  “Fighting  Parson,”  preached  a ser- 
mon on  a Quarterly  Meeting  occasion,  in  July, 
1865,  in  the  New  Foundry  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia.  At  these  meetings 
it  is  the  custom  to  take  up  a collection  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  presiding  elder  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  this  occasion,  after  Colonel  Moody  had  closed 
an  earnest,  eloquent  discourse,  he  said : 

“The  stewards  will  now  please  pass  around  the 
baskets,  and  collect  two  hundred  dollars /” 

This  novel  appeal  for  money  put  the  audience  in 
the  best  of  humor,  and  they  paid  the  amount. 


A friend  of  ours  has  a little  son,  three  years  of 
age,  very  brave,  and  remarkably  considerate  for  one 
of  his  years,  as  will  be  proved  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance : One  day  a cow  ran  at  him  unceremoni- 
, ously;  the  child  naturally  betook  himself  to  his 
heels.  His  elder  brother  meeting  him  as  he  was 
rushing  into  the  house  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
somewhat  hasty  movements.  The  heroic  child  re- 
plied “that  he  wasn’t  afraid  at  all,  but  he  thought 
he  might  scare  the  cow  if  he  staid !” 

EvEttY  place  has  its  eccentric  characters.  When 

these  remarkable  personages  were  distributed  S 

was  not  forgotten.  Uncle  Edward  “still  lives,” 
and  as  he  is  continually  “ putting  his  foot  into  it,” 
we  are  continually  having  something  new  to  laugh 
at.  If  his  blunders  upon  the  third  rehearsal  prove 
more  blundering,  like  the  “Washoe  Papers”  they 
are  all  founded  on  fact . 

In  this  section  wood  - surveyors  are  appointed, 
whose  business  it  is  to  measure  the  wood  which  is 
brought  to  market  for  sale.  One  day  it  happened 
they  were  all  out  of  town ; Ned  at  this  time  was 
anxious  to  have  the  load  which  was  on  his  wagon 
measured ; he  ran  from  one  place  to  another  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  the  right  man.  At  last,  becom- 
ing perfectly  disgusted  with  the  whole  race,  ho  de- 
clared he  was  going  to  the  Selectmen  to  have  more 
surveyors  appointed,  so  as  to  have  “some  of  them 
at  home  when  they  are  all  gone  away !” 

Again,  speaking  of  the  worthlessness  of  boys 
when  together,  says  he,  “You  take  one  boy  alone, 
and  another  boy  with  him,  and  he’ll  do  more  work 
than  two  boys  together !” 

. A “ co ad-mine”  writer  says : 

In  the  show  window  of  one  of  our  book  stores,  on 
the  Fourth,  was  displayed  a very  pretty  device,  con- 
sisting of  a wax  figure  representing  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  draped  with  the  American  flag,  etc.  Over 
the  head  of  the  figure  was  the  inscription,  “ Victo- 
ry !”  A group  of  Emerald  islanders  (in  which,  by- 
the-way,  our  town,  like  all  mining  towns,  abounds) 
stood  looking  in  the  window,  when  suddenly  one  of 
them,  perhaps  more  of  a “scholar”  than  the  rest, 
commenced  spelling  out  the  inscription.  Said  he : 
“ V-i-c,  vie,  t-o,  to,  ry , Victory ; what  do  they  want 
wid  the  Quano  av  Ingland  in  there,  along  wid  the 
Shtars  an*  Shtripes,  I wonther  ?” 


Upon  tho  second  call  of  the  President  for  300,000 
more,  several  regiments  from  different  States  were 
raised  for  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service,  and,  be- 
fore taking  the  field,  were  rendezvoused  at  Camp 


Stoneman,  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  mounted.  Bat  at  the  time  Grant  pushed 
Lee  out  of  Mine  Run  the  exigency  of  the  service 
required  several  of  these  regiments  to  take  the  field 
as  Infantry.  Among  them  was  the  Second  New 
York  Mounted  Rifles.  Among  the  lucky  ones  to 
get  mounted  was  the  Third  New  Jersey  Cavalry, 
who  wore  very  gay  uniform  cloaks  lined  with  yel- 
low, and  the  Hussar  cap,  and  were  called  in  the 
division  butterflies  by  the  boys ; and  expressions  like 
this  might  often  be  heard  on  the  march : “ There 
goes  a butterfly ; ketch  him  and  put  him  in  a can- 
teen!” 

One  day  the  Second  New  York  Mounted  Rifles 
were  halted  and  at  rest  to  allow  a battery  to  pass. 
The  boys  were  very  tired,  and  nothing  was  said 
until  one  of  the  Third  New  Jersey  (an  orderly)  came 
riding  through  alone,  when  Johnny  H , of  Com- 

pany C,  a boy  that  never  could  keep  still,  looked  up, 
and  in  a quiet  way  saluted  the  Third  New  Jersey 
with,  “How  are  you,  butterfly?”  Third  New  Jer- 
sey turned  partly  around  in  his  saddle,  with  a smile, 
and  saluted  with,  “How  are  you}  caterpillar?” 

Johnny  H never  said  butterfly  again  until  his 

own  regiment  was  mounted. 

I had  not  been  long  in  New  Orleans  when  I was 
one  evening  invited  by  a mutual  friend  to  call  on  a 
young  lady  belonging  to  one  of  the  best  families. 
On  my  way  to  her  residence  I was  prepared  by  my 
friend  to  meet  a paragon  of  female  loveliness  and 
culture.  I was  pleased  with  the  visit,  and  her  real 
loveliness  of  manner  and  sparkling  vivacity  enabled 
me  to  submit  patiently  and  pleasantly  to  a homily 
on  the  resources  of  the  South,  not  only  as  regards 
the  products  of  her  soil  but  of  her  intellect,  and  her 
independence  of  the  North  in  that  respect.  Of  course 
the  little  beauty  was  fashionably  “secesb,”  and 
spoke  of  tho  greatness  of  the  South  with  all  of  a 
woman’s  ardor.  After  a time  the  young  lady 
changed  her  conversation  to  tho  subject  of  music, 
and,  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  played  and  sung 
exquisitely  some  snatches  from  Italian  opera. 
Then  she  sung  a ballad  or  two.  Finally,  turning 
to  me,  she  said : 

“ Have  you  any  favorite  song  you  would  like  me 
to  sing?” 

“ Yes,”  I replied,  and  named  a song. 

She  replied  that  she  had  never  heard  of  it,  and 
wished  to  know  who  wrote  it. 

“ William  Cullen  Bryant,  of  New  York,  the  great 
American  poet — of  course  you  have  heard  of  him  ?’: 

“Oh  yes,”  she  replied;  “/  have  heard  his  min- 
strels sing  r 

How  would  the  venerable,  gray-bearded  Thana- 
topsis  smile  to  be  taken  for  the  manager  of  Dac 
Bryant’s  minstrels ! 

Colonel  Pangbloss  (a  foreigner),  who  occupies 
a desk  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  metropolis, 
lately  returned  from  a visit  to  Maryland,  where  he 
had  been  stationed  while  in  the  army.  His  friend, 
Miss  Florence,  asking  for  the  last  items  of  news 
from  that  region,  was  answered  by  the  following 
odoriferous  compound:  “The  peoples  down  there 
don’t  like  Mistere  Lincoln ; Mistere  Lincoln  is  in 
very  had  smell  in  Maryland  I” 


The  Colonel  — like  all  amiable  people,  when 
roused — is  rather  dangerous  to  those  who  encounter 
him;  and  makes  threats  of  “trashing  and  smash- 
ing” in  a manner  to  alarm  quiet,  unoffending  mor- 
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tals.  One  day,  at  his  office,  desiring  to  pass  into 
a brother-clerk’s  room,  he  found  the  entrance  ob- 
structed by  a gentleman  sitting  in  the  doorway, 
whom  he  politely  requested  to  move.  The  gentle- 
man neither  looked  at  him  nor  replied.  The  Col- 
onel made  his  request  again,  in  a more  decided  man- 
ner, with  the  same  result.  Our  Colonel's  patience 
being  exhausted,  he  made  a more  touching  appeal 
by  upsetting  the  contumacious  offender  upon  the 
floor.  The  occupants  of  the  room  rushing  to  the 
soene  of  action  explained  to  him  that  his  victim  was 
a deaf  mute,  upon  which  the  enraged  Colonel  ex- 
claimed, in  an  injured  tone,  “ Veil  then , v y didn't  he 
tell  me  so  ?” 

A lktter  came  a short  time  since  to  the  Drawer, 
indorsed  on  the  outside  as  follows : 

u Soldier's  Lxttib — ehove  it  ahead, 

Plenty  of  hard  tack,  but  no  soft  bread. 

Six  months'  pay  due,  and  nary  a red." 


A few  years  since  the  Legislature  of  Michigan 
passed  what  was  termed  the  “Four-Gallon  Act,” 
which  prohibited  the  sale  of  ale  or  malt  liquors  in 
less  quantities  than  four  gallons.  Governor  Wisner 
— who,  in  the  late  rebellion,  as  Colonel  of  the  Twen- 
ty-second Michigan  Infantry,  gave  up  his  life  for  his 
country — signed  the  bill,  and  it  became  law.  The 
day  after  it  took  effect  the  Governor,  being  in  a 
saloon — a place  he  very  seldom  visited — called  upon 
some  friends  to  take  a glass  of  ale  with  him.  The 
ale  was  drank,  and  the  Governor  threw  down  on 
the  counter  a quarter  eagle  gold-piece  in  payment. 
The  bar-tender  put  the  money  in  the  drawer,  and 
went  directly  about  other  matters.  The  Governor 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  given 
him  back  his  change,  when  the  bar-tender  remark- 
ed, “ Governor,  the  piece  you  gave  me  just  paid  for 
four  gallons  of  ale,  and  you  can  have  the  rest  of  the 
four  gallons  when  you  choose  to  call  for  it.  You, 
Governor,  signed  the  law  that  compels  us  to  sell  the 
liquid  so,  and  should  not  complain  if  its  practical 
workings  do  not  suit  you.” 

Governor  Wisncr’s  friends  here  brought  in  the 
laugh,  and  lie  good-humoredly  joined  with  them. 
Whether  on  account  of  this  experience,  or  for  other 
reasons,  the  “Four-Gallon  Law”  was  afterward  re- 
pealed. 


One  of  our  lovers  in  Vermont  writes : 

Many  years  ago,  when  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  adjacent  county  were  first  settled,  there 
lived  in  the  town  of  Somerswortb,  in  that  State, 
one  Colonel  Higgins,  a notorious  old  toper,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a tavern  near  where 
the  village  of  Great  Falls  now  stands,  and  partak- 
ing rather  freely  of  toddv,  and  returning  by  way 
of  Dover,  where  he  always  wound  up  with  getting 
jolly  drunk,  and  going  home  in  that  plight,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  good  wife.  One  fine  morn- 
ing he  started  on  his  usual  rounds,  and  his  wife  en- 
treated him  rather  harder  than  usual  to  see  if  his 
resolution  would  not  let  him  get  by  that  tavern 
once.  So  the  old  Colonel  made  his  usual  visit  to 
Great  Falls,  and  did  not  visit  the  tavern ; then  went 
to  Dover,  as  usual,  and  when  he  approached  the 
tavern  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  l>v, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  landlord  and  the 
by-standers.  lie  did  not  go  but  a few  rods,  howev- 
3r,  before  he  wheeled  short  around  and  exclaimed, 
14  Well  done,  Resolution ! You  have  done  nobly  to 
let  me  get  by  that  tavern  once,  and  now  I will  go 


back  and  treat  you.”  He  went  back  to  the  tavern 
and  treated  his  “ Resolution”  till  he  was  drunk  as 
usual,  and  went  home  to  boast  of  the  strength  of 
his  resolution  to  bis  good  wife. 


The  old  Colonel  owned  a flock  of  hens,  which  he 
was  very  careful  to  keep  shut  up  during  planting 
season,  and  his  wife  would  let  them  out  occasional- 
ly to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  garden.  The  Colonel 
seeing  them  in  the  garden  one  day,  supposed  of 
course  they  belonged  to  his  neighbor,  and,  greatly 
enraged  at  the  destruction  of  his  property,  he  seized 
his  old  musket  and  blazed  away  at  them,  and  sent 
a lad  with  the  dead  chickens  to  his  neighbor's  house, 
with  a message  couched  in  language  rather  more 
forcible  than  polite.  The  next  day  the  operation 
was  repeated,  and  so  on  for  several  days ; and  the 
Colonel  was  greatly  astonished  at  his  neighbor's 
silence  and  good-nature,  as  he  never  sent  back  any 
more  than  very  polite  thanks  for  the  “ gift,”  as  be 
expressed  it  Well,  it  so  happened  that  the  Colo- 
nel went  to  look  after  his  hens  one  day,  and  found 
but  very  few  in  the  pen.  After  looking  and  won- 
dering for  a while  the  reason  for  his  neighbor's  good- 
nature dawned  upon  him,  and  he  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, “ I have  been  killing  my  own  hens,  and  that 
old  rascal  has  eaten  them  all!”  The  old  fellow 
never  heard  the  last  of  those  hens,  and  was  never 
known  to  shoot  another. 


Here  is  a marriage  certificate  just  given  in  Mis- 
souri: 

14  States  of  mo  an  Countey  of  Clinton  I the  on  of  the 
J P of  lafermt  tonshlp  I did  mare  jorg  w Sales  an  Suzen 
grizle  on  the  3S  day  of  june  R Bam  J P 

A Western  pettifogger  once  broke  forth  in  the 
following  indignant  strain : “ Sir,  we’re  enough  for 
ye,  the  hull  ef  ye.  Me  and  my  client  can't  never 
be  intimated  nor  tyrannized  over ; mark  that.  And, 
Sir,  just  so  sure  as  this  Court  decides  against  us, 
we’ll  file  a writ  of  progandcr,  Sir,  and  we — ” Here 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  opposition  counsel,  who 
wanted  to  know  what  he  meant  by  a writ  of  pro- 
gander. “Mean?  why,  Sir,  a writ  of  progander 
is  a — a — a — it's  a — wa’al,  I don’t  just  remember 
the  exact  word,  but  it’s  just  what'll  knock  thunder 
out  of  your  one-horse  court,  any  how.” 


A London  letter-writer  says  that  a cheap  book- 
seller in  London  has  put  out  the  following  sign : 

FOR  SALE  HERE: 

Mill  on  Political  Economy. 

Ditto  on  the  Floes. 


Professor  W , of University,  is  some- 

thing of  a wag,  and  the  boys  seldom  get  the  start 
of  him  in  the  way  of  practical  jokes.  One  day,  go- 
ing into  recitation-room,  Freshman  class  present,  he 
found  a sheep  sitting  tied  in  a chair.  His  sole  re- 
mark, addressed  politely  to  the  sheep,  “ How  are 
you,  Freshman?”  rather  turned  the  joke  on  the 
boys.  Similarly,  when,  at  another  time,  opening 
his  desk,  a goose  flew  out,  “Aha,  gentlemen!  an- 
other class-mate,  I see !” 


Said  a very  high  functionary  to  his  scape-grace 
son : “ Look  at  me ! Here  am  I,  at  the  top  of  the 
tree ; and  what  is  my  reward  ? Why,  when  I die, 
my  son  is  the  greatest  rascal  in  England!”  To 
this  made  answer  young  hopeful : “ Yes,  dad,  when 
you  die ; but  not  till  then,  you  see !” 
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precious  metals  in  the  barren  recesses  of  the 
mountains  has  led  to  the  building  of  cities,  the 
opening  of  new  and  important  branches  of  trade, 
and  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  rich  arable 
valleys,  hitherto  occupied  by  roving  bands  of  In- 
dians. In  regular  progression  one  beneficial  re- 
sult has  followed  another,  till  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  vast  region  divided  in  part  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  stretching  west  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  British 
Possessions  and  on  the  south  by  Mexico,  has 
been  redeemed  from  the  sway  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  and  rendered  available  to  the  uses  of 
civilized  man.  Already  a population  approach- 
ing a million  of  hardy,  enterprising,  and  intelli- 
gent freemen  is  spread  over  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornio, Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  the  Territories 
of  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  All  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  are  represented,  from  the  high- 
est branches  of  science  to  the  most  primitive 
grades  of  muscular  labor. 

Throughout  this  vast  range  of  country  de- 
posits of  the  precious  metals  have  been  found 
in  veins  of  such  richness  and  magnitude  as  to 
challenge  credulity;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
mineral  adapted  to  purposes  of  human  industry 
which  does  not  exist  within  its  limits.  In  con- 
templating the  present  condition  and  probable 
destiny  of  this  great  interoceanic  world  one  is 
trpt  to  be  dazzled  by  the  Bplendor  of  the  consid- 
erations involved,  and  lose  sight  of  the  wonder- 
ful system  of  coincidences  by  which  the  designs 
of  Providence  are  carried  into  effect.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  and  silver  in  California  and  the 
adjacent  Territories  would  have  been  of  little 
avail  but  for  another  discovery  within  our  terri- 
torial limits  of  a mineral  indispensable  in  the 
operations  of  mining.  None  of  the  precious 
metals  can  be  separated  from  the  baser  products 
of  the  earth  in  which  they  are  found  imbedded 
without  the  use  of  quicksilver — an  article  approxi- 
mating  in  value  more  nearly  to  bullion  than  any 
other  mineral,  and  possessing  peculiar  affinities 
for  which  there  is  no  substitute.  It  is  the  only 
known  substance  which  unites  readily  with  gold, 
silver,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  other  metals, 
and  gathers  them  into  the  form  of  an  amalgam. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  Almaden 
mines  the  principal  cinnabar  lodes  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  were  those  of  “Guanca 
Velica”  in  Pern,  “ Idria”  in  Austria,  and  “ Al- 
maden” in  Spain.  The  earliest  mention  made 
of  quicksilver  was  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus, 
who  called  it  Jiuid  silver . In  the  time  of  Pliny 
the  mines  of  Almaden  yielded  annually  700,000 
pounds  of  cinnabar.  The  supply  from  these 
sources  is  limited,  and  would  be  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  our  new  mineral  re- 
gions, even  if  other  considerations  were  not  in-  ( 
volved.  But  the  use  of  a product  derived  from 
souroes  over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  so 
essential  to  our  mining  interests,  would  be  liable 
to  serious  difficulty  in  coses  of  national  misun- 
derstanding. It  is  a well-known  fact  in  the 
history  of  financial  affairs,  that,  before  the  open- 


ing of  the  California  quicksilver  mines,  the  pro- 
prietors and  lessees  of  the  old  Almaden  mine 
controlled  the  bullion  of  the  world.  The  mo- 
nopoly of  quicksilver  confers  extraordinary  pow- 
ers. In  foreign  hands  it  would  be  a serious 
drawback,  if  not  an  insuperable  barrier,  to  the 
development  of  our  mineral  regions,  and  might, 
in  the  event  of  war,  prove  disastrous  beyond  all 
other  causes  to  the  finances  of  our  country. 
The  discovery  of  vast  and  inexhaustible  de- 
posits of  cinnabar  within  our  own  borders  al- 
most simultaneously  with  the  rush  of  emigra- 
tion to  our  gold  placers  and  subsequent  dis- 
coveries of  silver,  must  be  regarded  as  peculiar- 
ly fortunate.  It  relieves  us  of  all  apprehensions 
for  the  future,  and  enables  us  to  wield  a con- 
trolling influence  upon  the  price  of  quicksilver 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  subject  is  one  of  such  unusual  importance, 
comprehending  as  it  does  the  very  basis  of  our 
financial  prosperity,  that  I am  induced  to  be- 
lieve the  results  of  my  observations  during  a re- 
cent visit  to  New  Almaden  will  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  In- 
formation bearing  so  directly  upon  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  from  our  new  Territories 
seems  peculiarly  appropriate  at  this  time.  I 
examined  our  great  quicksilver  mines  very  thor- 
oughly, and  obtained  some  reliable  data  in  refer- 
ence to  their  history  and  present  condition.  It 
is  no  reflection  upon  the  author  of  the  interest- 
ing article  on  New  Almaden  which  appeared  in 
the  June  number  of  Harper  for  1863,  to  say  that 
great  changes  have  taken  place  both  there  and 
throughout  our  mineral  possessions  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  since  1 857,  the  date  of  his  visit. 

The  famous  quicksilver  mines  of  New  Alma- 
den are  situated  in  Santa  Clara  County,  Cali- 
fornia, twelve  miles  from  the  Pueblo  of  San 
Jose  and  about  sixty  miles  south  from  San 
Francisco.  The  rancho  upon  which  the  princi- 
pal mine  was  discovered  comprehends  the  valley 
of  Capitancillos.  This  valley  runs  nearly  north 
and  south,  and  lies  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Coast  Range.  According  to  tradition  the  tribes 
who  resided  in  it  in  early  days  were  governed 
by  two  chiefs  of  diminutive  stature  but  great 
muscular  strength,  upon  whom  the  Spaniards 
conferred  the  affectionate  sobriquet  of  “Capi- 
tancillos,” or  the  “Little  Captains,”  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  valley. 

The  revolution  of  Mexico  opened  to  the  rest- 
less spirits  of  the  mother  country  a new  field  for 
enterprise  and  adventure.  Many  persons  of 
distinguished  intellectual  attainments  and  great 
force  of  character  found  their  way  to  Upper 
California  as  colonists;  and  their  descendants 
ore  now  prominent  among  the  proudest  families 
of  the  native  population.  By  the  ruder  inhab- 
itants they  were  called  the  gente  de  razon — peo- 
ple of  reason  or  intelligence — which  is  still  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  the  superior  orders. 

These  early  colonists  found  in  the  valley  of 
Capitancillos  a cave  to  which  the  Indians  were 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  for  a vermilion-colored 
earth  with  which  to  adorn  their  bodies.  This 
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ward  off  the  Attacks  of  hostile  Indians  he  had 
erected  a strong  defensive  work,  then  and  now 
known  as  if  Sutter’s  Fort.” 

Sutter  having  hospitably  received  many  of 
the  adventurous  Americans  who  crossed  the 
plains  at  thrft  period,  became  enamored  of  their 
discourse,  which  breathed  the  spirit  of  liberty; 
and,  possibly  fired  by  the  story  of  Tell  and 
Gessler,  inclined  to  make  the  fort  a rendezvous 
for  such  of  his  new  friends  as  chose  to  surround 
him.  The  Mexican  Government  was  prompt  in 
adopting  measures  to  resist  the  threatened  incur- 
sions of  the  Americans.  l)oo  Andres  Castillero, 
a cavalry  officer  of  the  Mexican  army,  was  dis- 
patched to  California  with  instructions  to  nego- 
tiate m th  Sutter  for  the  purchase  of  his  fort.  I r 
was  deemed  of  great  importance  to  possess  this 
strong-hold ; and  Castillero  was  empowered  to 
pay  for  it,  if  necessary,  as  much  as  a hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Sutter,  with  an  unselfish  de- 
votion to  our  interests  which  has  never  been 
properly  appreciated,  rejected  the  offer. 

Castillero,  during  hk  sojourn,  visited  the  val- 
ley of  the  “ Capitancillos,”  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  hospitality  due  to  his  official  po- 
sition. The  vermilion  cavo  was  shown  to  him 
as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  country.  Being 
a person  of  some  culture  he  discovered,  as  he 
thought,  something  more  interesting  than  de- 
thia  mysterious  place,  and  consulted  on 


mercurial  pigment  produced  an  irritation  of  the 
skin.  The  simple  minded  aborigines  supposed 
it  must  be  an  invention  of  El  PvUi,  the  Evil 
Spirit,  to  punish  them  for  some  offense,  and 
they  made  annual  offerings  to  him  in  the  hope 
of  procuring  his  Forgiveness.  Finding  him  in- 
exorable after  the  lapse  of  sufficient  time  for 
any  ordinary  spirit  to  relent,  they  washed  the 
paint  from  their  bodies  and  trusted  to  other 
means  for  salvation. 

These  tribes  have  passed  away.  The  Capitan- 
cillos  and  their  followers  are  no  longer  koown 
save  in  the  traditions  of  the  country.  The  pro- 
gress of  civilization  has  nearly  swept  them  from 
the  memory  of  man. 

Up  to  the  year  1824  the  vermilion  cave  was 
not  known  as  a mine.  In  that  year  a French 
gentleman  named  Antoine  Surrol,  who  resided 
in  the  vicinity,  conceived  the  idea  of  working 
the  ore.  Supposing  it  to  contain  gold  or  silver, 
he  sent  to  the  town  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  some 
three  hundred  miles  down  the  coast,  for  a flask 
of  quicksilver  with  which  to  prosecute  the  work. 
His  experiment,  of  course,  was  a failure,  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  or  thought  of  the  cave 
until  1845. 

Early  in  that  year  the  Mexican  nation,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Paredes,  found  itself  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  a war  with  the  United  States.  A 
native  of  Switzerland,  John  A.  Sutter,  who  bad 
served  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  had  emigrated 
to  California,  and  established  near  the  banks  of 
the  Sacramento  a rancho,  or  farm.  In  order  to 


mons  in 

the  subject  with  a priest  named  Real,  a man  of 
great  shrewdness  and  learning,  who  resided  at  the 
Mission  of  Santa  Clara.  They  together  resolved 
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to  make  certain  experiments  in  order  to  test  the  j 
nature  and  character  of  the  rock  fonnd  in  the  j 
cave.  By  means  of  a gun-barrel  and  a tub  of  j 
water  they  smelted  and  condensed  a small  quan-  j 
tit y,  from  which  they  obtained  several  globules  ■ 
of  quicksilver.  Castillero  made  an  informal  de- 
nouncement of  his  discovery  before  the  Alcalde 
of  San  Jose,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Mexico 
to  give  an  account  of  his  mission,  taking  with 
him  specimens  of  the  ore.  The  land  upon  which 
the  discovery  was  made  was  claimed  by  an  old 
ranchero  named  Berryessa,  under  a grant  for 
military  services.  Castillero  having  exhibited 
his  specimens  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  made 
such  representations  as  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  grant  him  facilities  for  the  development 
of  the  mine,  was  about  to  return  to  California, 
when  certain  of  the  Anglo-Mexicnn  capitalists 
procured  from  him  a cession  of  his  claim,  and 
in  1848  proceeded  to  work  the  mine,  and  take 
such  steps  as  they  deemed  necessary  to  perfect 
their  title.  A strict  compliance  with  the  Ordi- 
nances of  1 783,  established  by  the  King  of  Spain 
and  still  in  force,  was  required  under  the  Mex- 
ican law.  It  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a 
denouncement  that  a careful  survey  should  be 
made,  the  course  and  inclination  of  the  vein 
accurately  defined,  and  a detailed  registration 
made  before  the  proper  authorities.  That  these 
requirements  were  not  complied  with  by  Castil- 
lero appears  from  the  decision  of  the  case  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Upper  California  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe-Hidalgo,  on 
the  2d  of  February,  1848.  Our  Government 
bound  itself  to  protect  the  private  property  of  all 
Mexicans  in  the  territory  acquired.  The  Mex- 
ican Government  had  made  many  grants  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  colonization,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  separation  of  the 
public  from  the  private  lands.  Congress,  in 
1851,  created  a Board  of  Land  Commissioners  to 
pass  upon  the  claims  presented  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  The  title-papers  to  the  New  Al- 
maden  mine,  derived  from  Andres  Castillero, 
were  recognized  as  genuine  by  two  members  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  title  pronounced  valid; 
the  third  Commissioner,  assuming  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  papers,  pronounced  them  invalid  as 
a title.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  United 
States  District  Court,  where  it  was  found  in 
1858  by  Mr.  Stanton,  the  present  Secretary  of 
War,  who,  under  instructions  from  the  Attor- 
ney-General, took  proceedings  to  prevent  the 
further  working  of  the  mine  by  the  parties  in 
possession.  It  was  charged  by  the  Government 
that  the  papers  upon  which  the  Castillero  title 
was  based  had  been  fabricated  after  the  cession 
of  California,  and  consequently  that  the  title 
was  void.  A writ  of  injunction  was  granted  by 
the  Court,  restraining  the  parties  in  possession 
from  the  further  working  of  the  mine.  The 
claimants  then  secured  the  professional  aid  of 
Reverdy  Johnson  and  J.  P.  Benjamin,  and  the 
testimony  and  papers  in  the  cause  became  ex- 
panded into  several  volumes.  The  arguments 


| occupied  weeks,  and  comprehended  every  refer- 
| ence,  illustration,  and  authority  that  bore  the 
j remotest  relation  to  the  subject.  Perhaps  since 
j the  beginning  of  the  Government  no  cause  has 
j been  presented  for  adjudication  in  the  courts  in- 
volving greater  interests,  or  graver  or  more  com- 
plicated questions,  embracing  as  they  did  the 
learning  of  the  French  jurisconsults,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  laws  of  nations,  the  histoiy  of  all 
mining  countries,  ancient  and  modem  ; the  doc- 
trines of  the  Common  Law  of  England  as  to  the 
rights  of  miners  and  the  tenure  of  the  soil,  and 
the  language,  literature,  and  laws  of  Spain  and 
Mexico.  The  list  of  witnesses  included  the 
names  of  nearly  all  the  prominent  men  who  held 
office  in  Mexico  at  and  about  the  dates  of  the 
title:papers  in  question  ; and  it  is  said  a steam- 
ship was  chartered  to  convey  them  from  Mexico 
to  San  Francisco.  Day  after  day  the  court- 
room was  thronged  with  the  beauty,  wealth,  and 
fashion  of  San  Francisco.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  its  judicial  proceedings  places  were 
assigned  to  the  gentler  sex.  The  forensic  dis- 
cussion was  worthy  the  cause  and  the  scene. 
The  fame  of  the  speakers,  the  novelty  of  the 
questions,  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  at  stake, 
rendered  the  occasion  one  of  surpassing  interest. 

The  Castillero  title  was  based  upon  a claim 
to  three  thousand  varas  of  ground  in  every  di- 
rection from  the  centre  of  the  mine,  in  virtue  of 
his  denouncement ; also  to  a two-league  grant 
of  land  from  the  Mexican  Government.  Two 
grants  of  land  had  been  made  in  1842  by  Gov- 
ernor Alvarado,  of  California — one  to  a person 
named  J ustillarios,  and  the  other  to  Josd  Reyes 
Berryessa ; and  the  mines  were  claimed  by  ad- 
verse parties  under  these  grants,  both  of  which 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  Land  Commission. 
Their  boundaries,  however,  were  in  dispute,  and 
this  was  the  gist  of  nearly  all  the  litigation. 
The  Justillarios  title  was  acquired  by  a man 
named  Fossat,  and  that  part  of  the  “ Capitan- 
cillos”  became  known  as  the  Fossat  Ranch.  The 
Berryessa  grant  was  acquired  by  the  holders  of 
the  Castillero  title,  and  was  known  as  the  San 
Vincente  Ranch.  There  were  various  interme- 
diate conveyances  and  complications,  of  no  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader. 

After  much  deliberation  the  United  States 
District  Court  decided  in  favor  of  Castillero’s 
three-thousand-vara  grant,  but  rejected  his  two* 
league  grant.  From  this  decision  the  Govern- 
ment took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  before  which  tribunal  it  was 
argued  in  1863.  The  Fossat  and  Berryessa 
grants  had  been  confirmed,  but  their  boundaries 
were  still  in  controversy.  Government  claimed 
as  public  domain  the  range  of  hills  in  which  the 
quicksilver  mines  are  located.  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  against  the  validity  of  the  Castil- 
lero title.  The  efforts  of  the  Government  coun- 
sel were  then  principally  directed  to  a determina- 
tion of  the  boundaries  which  would  exclude  the 
mines  from  the  Fossat  and  Berryessa  grants, 
and  place  them  upon  public  land.  An  exciting 
contest  ensued;  and  it  was  not  until  April, 
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pi  oson*  innVmjgeiOfiifxL  Xu  # corresponding  wS*> 
the  foreign  and  duiiieMix?  twjte  m quick&Uypv; 
iiiia  aOgipenlt*(i.  The- vxpart,*  to  foreign  coun- 
tries now  gvemge  over  £000  llask*  pet  mPnth, 
vii.f.  to  Caitiff,  Mpxitip.  XSctliat^ 

m) ; ami : V xdparai  * v 300. : 3Lh  Cniifirimia  and 
Nevada  abottt  HKJO  flanks  **  month  are  x6fc 
turned,  of  which  this  Comply  furukdiefe  / 
the  GjiaduJoupc  zml  New  Idiia 
ritsii  MoO  «iHi  tA9  attv  dc*ri^ 
from  rnhscedancouH  poutcem  Jrpr  a fe  w morttii* 
.jufrjtAlta*  New  Almadt'Tit  n&10*£  b»\c  aVemgthi 
4oftt>"Sd?4^  pf Which  the  *urpiu%^W  the  Star- 
ttigtf  shipinCUt*  and  dj^ iijc^tH-  ttJiiMUUptfon,  ft# 

Leodeq  hnd  th& 
coQrincnt  of  Europe.  It  may  -Beein  *traiigb  thert 
viva  Export  of  -this  article,  to  Cl i in  a *ho  eld  Jfe.  :»p 
largti>  cOitipored  with  the  coiisniTitdiftm.  in.  CuU~ 
fdrrita  arid  Nevada  , but  the  cxp.Uihitidft  & 4 »m- 
plecnohgjK  Quicksilver  is  exuhisivtdy  used  ip 
China Tur  jjaeclmnicul  purjxjses,  a ml  also  fur  the 
pteipu ration  of  the  vermilion  coloring  which. noth- 
in ents  for  the  permanent  working  of  the  mine*, ! fribtitef  ao  ’much  to  tba  idopm  of  ladies4  cheeks 
visaed  Arizona  during  the  wbacy  .of ,*•■;!  aU  ovsrVihe.wotM, ^ y^peciaiJy  lP  the  highly-cml- 
and  returned  U<  New  York  in  FebriOiiry.;  ^ of  ft-  In  California;  and  Nevada  the 

.well  pleaded  were  the  DirtieWs  with  the  result ; modera  iftiprpyorne'ius-.m  the  art- of  mini  a#  result 
of  his  labors  that  they  oCfoicd  him  the  most  • In  a gfriuf saving nfniatt^iai.  .Much  of  the  quick* 
liberal imluemmmks  to  return  to  CaHfonme  lie  zilvtt  used  performs  its  fttncrioirs.-  many  tiroes 
had  held  the  Presidency  since  the  c»rgahrmion  over.  The  demand,  nevertheless.  is  rapidly  ifc- 
of  the  Company,  hot  resigned  it  grounds  of  creasing,  with  the  development  of  our  mt'w  min- 
IochJ  expediency,  ftcw?ptt*d  rhe  mbt^  rB^j^n^tde  eral  districts, 

U.ud  qn^rnii&  position  Of  g^oeiul  agent  and  fac-  Fpcfm  %m  \;Somia  Hacienda,  a distance 

iqr*  atful  returned  to  Callhmm*  in  duly*  l SOL  • sf rweivg  mim>  the.  country  *s  nearly  ievoT,  aud 
urulsc  an  cagngemem  tW  Sre' years.  A*  ?ue)i  i Ihv >a&di*.  triaged  with  luxntiam  groveaof  oak« 
agent  and  factor  he  wm&tri » powered  i<?  make  &11 ; coa;OHwuO(h  wiaoiore.  and  willow.  A more; 
p?5r chases  for  the  Opemtioh  nf  the  mxjm,  to  t&  deiigtuful  drive  rs  van  to  l>c  found  in  CatilbmiAw 
ceive  and  dispo^o  pt  ffelr  yraduel^  to  hare  full  TV^.'Unes  -df ':'»t»gy$  znnke  n daily  trip  each  wav  ; 
control,  over  all  the  oH>ploy%.niid  ip-  make  all  so  that  passengers  from.  San  Fruncksco  :m‘  er.av 
necessa ty  pfavi^Oh  fop  iho  de veipf imerd  uvtd  r bled  to  reach  the ihlucs  Witlnu  ioirr  or  D vc?  fuiqt^- 
Cxtensiott  .jjf  the,  biuiiihis^  F*ih^  he  n^utned  j Prvva tc  coitveyn h cc^  are  nbvbys  to 
outire  ’/Itfetrfe® dbithgn i cially'  iriim.-’f isftor'ljr?' ;m fonqontA n?: to : ot^hy'‘r- 

has  taked  plaeci >t  the  mines.:  Jitd«stry?  order,  - the  a^jnainWnea  of  tbu  j^neml  ngest  and  &h~ 
and  teapyet  for  tlfft  co«*titvUed  authbrittei  pre-  f.-ior, ^ whoso  kjadaeas  '•‘pfe 

yqiL  Ewy  Juan  his  pinch,  and  porfonuK  yerbiki.;  • 

his  daty , The  nuj.st  complicated  brandies  of  Entering  the  shady  groves  of  the  Arrays  de 
die  busings  brae  >»ve?i  svatematt^cd  j.  ami  the  !oa.4ldmilo%  the  road Avinds  abmg  the  declH 
whole  of  thia  v.i«t  concern,  in  all  its  ramHW  t ics  of  the  canon  for  .a  distance  of  a mil? 'and  a 
tidpJi,  w«rW  ^Uh  f&e  rognliioty  .vt  « machine,  lm%  wlten  a little  tbThb-1<irtia.«eioi  the  caps - 
Ah  5 rfon^ofptencC;  fhh  prodacta  of  the  mine  cions  miuiaion  Hademla4  m 

havo  enhfMirmi  to  it  degree  onpamlloled  in  £h£j  heatTquart^rsi*  Itsr  maKsivo  ivaJla  and  hrtnul  vo 
history  of  quicK^iiver  mining.  No  such  romtlt*  [•  iwiidss  embosomed  hi  shrtihL^w . The  eye,  de- 
iiave  ever  i»cfoie  b»xvti  pfiduced  either  here  or  In  • to  rt-st  upon  snch  a scene  of  rami  com - 

any  other  country.  The  average  annual  pro-  fort,  which  present  nut  only  the  niftst  mmirsai 
tiiiot  for'elcvmi  ysarai  frvtu  July,  1850,  to  Au»  tc^uiieA  hu.t  tiro ,; highest  evidences;  of  enhimed 
gust,  1 gC^vkdcductfng-  a period  of  taro  years  ho-  taste.  Flowovsrtjf  rich  and  variegated  ftvu;^  bloom 
tweenNdvcml«5f/  l^^Aud  Jainmry,  lSbl.  dur<  ttt  the  gar<iehsi  ^xavded  walks  t^arcregihe  ctr 
mg  which  tfcf  mine*  rvere  plowed  fcy  chimia  and  and  wind  ihwugh  th*? 

was  ahopt^Sibo*)  flu4a,.f  or  a little  over  &1&1  utnbmgeorts  gtoves  'fltaf  fringe  the  A 
Masks  per  month.  The  average  immtMy;  pr*>  The  music  of  ripplirig  drirne.^  pkvisutiri; 

duct  for  ten  months  from  NChcembc^  !8bT,  to  with  the  singlug  kT  Imds  and  the  happy  voice* 
June,  i *bix  v/a.s  ^77i  rfaska;'  und  for  six  umuUis,  of  children.  An  air  of  hmtfy  and  voiineti >cn> 
from  July  la  Doctrmbet,  18G4f  41IS  flksks,  pervades  the.  promises.  AW  the  oltices  ?tiu}  ajv 
I * ! W**™**  wAhai  "St*  ^.wWotaR 

| a !U4kW»K*  ctott  ?5  ^ukU,  iiuw  os>  ««te  tt  j simj.lit’UT  und  rujtol  efti-ctwub  ciinvcctcme  umt 
pnai»«‘.  I elegance,  Ornv  ri  mu/imlod  of  the  sumptuous 
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^vailing  interests 
rlmt  bind  the  commit- 
liUj  together. 

pg-fM*  Standing  in  hold  re- 
lK*f  near  the  entrance 
i *d  the  first  plateau  is 

thS  Company's  store* 
house,  recently  erected 
by  order  of  the  Gencr- 
pfSggy  al  Agent  for  the  nc- 


jMtttfjf  ■ • 


av^mmodation  and  pro- 
teflon  of  the  miners, 
"fite  privileges  hcreto- 
t*>re  granted  to  inde- 
m ||MM| ^ f^udent  traders  had 
$!Lv  suited  in  such  .gross 

ises  that  a w»th- 
raws  l of  their  li- 

m-''~  uses  became  abso- 

ft  1 1 e !y  essen  t ial  to  i lie 
v Ifare  of  the  conrnui. 
v.  It  was  impos- 
*dde  to  hold  them  to 
•.  h a rigid  acrouut- 

Sr.-V  lify  as  would  pre- 

wnt  extortion  and 
fraud.  The  miners 
were  constantly  cheat- 
ed of  their  earnings;  and  stilt  more  injurious 
consequences  followed  from  the  demoralizing 
habits  that  prevailed  nt  these  places  of  resort- 
Mr.  Buttenvorth  calmly  “considered  the  posi- 
tion made  up  his  mind  that  something  must 
be  done ; and  at  one  fell  swoop  exterminated 
the  enemy.  It  was  a bold  stroke,  calculated  to 
arouse  the  most  violent  hostility  even  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  themselves,  who  are  extreme- 
ly sensitive  on  the  subject  of  independence ; but 
it  was  good  for  them,  and  it  was  effectual. 

Their  right  to  be  swindled  and  made  drunk 
on  the  Company’s  possessions  has  been  cur- 
tailed, but  their  independence  has  not  been  in 
any  degree  sacrificed.  At  the  public  store- 
house they  can  purchase  at  the  San  Francisco 
market  prices,  with  the  addition  of  freight,  the 
best  quality  of  goods;  or  they  can  purchase 
wherever  else  they  please  beyond  the  Corn- 
puny  s lines,  and  have  their  goods  transported 
to  their  cottages  free  of  charge.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment. of  the  system  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion prevails. 

Passing  on  for  a distance  of  half  a mile  we 
come  to  the  Town  on  the  Hill,,  containing  a mix- 
ed population  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred. 
Here  is  a little  world  in  itself,  presenting  inter- 
esting material  for  the  student  of  human  nu- 
tu  e — nearly  two  thousand  souls,  living  within 
a circuit  of  a few  miles,  representing  twenty  - 
eight  nationalities,  vet  orderly  and  industrious 
and  with  as  few  bickerings  or  jealousies  as  com- 
monly exist  in  a community  of  the  same  num- 
ber bound  together  by  all  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity. Each  preserves  its  national  character- 
istics. The  Americans  are  bold  and  enterpris- 
ing. wasteful  and  prodigal,  restless  and  some- 
what disposed  to  quarrel ; but  fortunately  there 
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arc  occupier!  by  such  of  the  guests  as  prefer  the 
fragrant  Havana  ami  the  last  newspaper  to  the 
excitement  of  an  excursion  up  the  mountains. 
Happy  is  he  who  can  spare  a few  days  from  his 
business  in  the  city  and  partake  of  the  social 
amenities  that  prevail  at  the  Hacienda ; for  here 
is  luxury  without  pretense,  elegance  without  re- 
straint, and  hospitality  w ithout  affectation,  where 
all  may  enjoy  that  rarest  privilege — perfect  lib- 
erty to  be  happy  in  their  own  way. 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  days  I have  ever 
spent  in  California  have  been  in  this  charming 
retreat,  where,  for  the  time,  the  busy  cares  of 
the  world  were  forgotten  ami  the  day-dreams 
of  youth  revived.  A stroll  through  the  gar- 
dens in  (he  early  morning,  when  the  sun’s  rays 
glittered  through  the  foliage,  and  the  flowers 
gave  forth  their  most  delicate  odors;  a bath  in 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Alamilos ; a view 
from  the  grass-covered  slopes  of  the  east  hill, 
and  a pleasant  saunter  back  by  the  inland  and 
the  Chinese  Pagoda,  were  among  the  enjoy- 
ments that  ushered  in  the  day.  Then  came 
breakfast  and  cigars  aud  the  lust  evening’s  pa- 
per from  $an  Francisco  ; and  then,  hy  special 
appointment,  the  ambulance,  with  its  spirited 
horses ; and  the  glorious  drive  up  the  mount- 
ains, over  a road  scarcely  surpassed  for  scenic 
effects  by  the  winding  turnpikes  of  Switzerland. 
On  every  side  are  the  most  cheering  evidences 
of  progress  and  prosperity.  Neat  cottages,  oc- 
cupied by  the  workmen  and  their  families,  adorn 
the  coziest  nooks  by  the  road-ride  ns  the  visitor 
approaches  the  mines;  wagons,  heavily  laden 
with  ores,  pnss  down  to  the  Reduction  Works ; 
and  the  sounds  of  hammer  and  anvil  and  whis- 
tling steam-engines,  and  the  dull  reverberation 
of  the  subterranean  blasts,  give  evidence  of  the 
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03*0  not  m,my  of  diem.  TI&  &imuslf  miners 
are  a H<ia jy^intfiiApimiH  ritcd ; iHitery te#  fhuirgb 
naturally  intelligent-;  frugal  m i&jfe  and 

'-•'ndiiihie  when  their  nvartw  i*  not  (nu  etrengly 
tempted-  Physicaily  tliov  uf\*  strong  and  liuM*v 
—good  for  etithira\v:to  They  yvt.t-k  hard  and 
we  »[«*:•  if  money.  Mofiy  of  them  are  well  off. 
Tim  ifidiarj^  '0fcUciw*a,.  Breficli,  Irish  ,4c> 
Y0)o{»  respeeTivdy  their  c-bhriiet critic  traits  Of 
passion  and  Impulse,  recklessness  mid  lack  of 
common  $hnsx\  The  Germans  have  common 
setMfc  ifthirmgh,  and.  are  uxlitatnuas,  hut  are  de- 
ficient dn. boldness  ami  emerprise.  They  make 
#odd  madUukts,  surveyors,  draftsmen,  etc,,  hut 
ore  not  the.  host  prvti>rel  miners.  The  Sonora - 
niivm  and  native  CiUifonrintis  ore  generally  ex- 
pert miners.  .A*  po*speetorH  i-her  are  nmmr- 
They.  )*mwz  great  twnral  sagacity  ; 

know  every  mdiea&on  by  insiioetj  /uo  wijUftg: 
in  run  tinv  amount  of  ?Hk\  apdf  scent  imbued 
hy.an  adventoreiis  rifarii  \ylvielt  fits  them  pecul- 
iarly for  the  baiimz*  of  ?n  in  in#.  Irregularity 
is  thetjc  Jbcseiting  fault.  They  cun  do  any  kind 
vtf  tvork  which  affords  ruricty  and  mpiircs  little 
nijfcrd,  1 order  a ri#u  supervision  they  are 
mrftuitvA  acrong  w&U yu^full  inen  in  the 

employ  iff  ihe,  Company. 

Most  of  the  lahor  b;  paid  iUr  by  contract. 
The  ore*  are  exeavrsted  nad  p&mnnd  by  con- 
trnctr  and  it,  b only  In  cxneptttmal  eases  that 
regular  wages  are  paid*  Steady,  Tndustrwni* 
men  usually  average  from  two  to  three  dollars 
si  day.  : ‘g 

fin  juiy-dax  the  Town  m the  Hill  presents  a 
lively  and  picturesque  scene.  The  Spaniards 


are  flush,  and,  Hie  kaIo»,  spfcnr)  their  m*.,.  > 
ou  the  flair  sex  v;  if  jut  prodigal  hand  Sofwr. 
it  fa  from  Snn  JVwivknow  where  their  chttbiis 
can  hds apprec1««it<'df  and  stage -1  nails  uf  them  ar- 
rive hi.  season  ro  partake  'of  the  festivities..  The 
J4$fr  ni^r(ppfe;ia  place  an  em- 

bargo upon  ibis  branch  of  eonvmcfec;  Hut  iiid 
not  mcreed,  EiUct  prising  femuies  would  conic 
in  spite  of  rules  mpi  regulations  Drinking 
And  gambling  m*ghi  to  some  extent  he  arve-h 
ed,  but  there  was  no  stopping  the  lovebf  mm 
for  woman.  The  ^nperinicmlcnt  wnn  ■Quixot- 
ic; the  Schorims  Uughed  in  their  sleeves  at 
liim  ; and  the  grand  utsfitutiem  of  build  mid  o».n- 
dungo  iiuurHhed  us  umuiL 

AH  the  miners  mvex  fuinmmkuialv  on.  this 
jpyautt  day.  The  ?toreJmw>e». . are.  •. cruwd^l,’ 
Women  mid  children  fill  rhc  lugliwiiy^  mil  (n> 
wj \\%  tinware;  m^kcry*  and 

>oi  of  all  kinds  fiadt  in  the  *itnb«vm*H  aval  v - 
y>efty  cures  ufjffo  nt^'  forgdt^m  1hI.the;^ri6biJ 
’rerereug,. 

This  is  the  gfaiulh^rvcs^toc?  for  .shr.rpm/* 
and  speciddtnt^  Fw  of  l he  native  poymlafibn 
have  a dolhtr  left  by  utghr , but  they  have Y& 
good  trm«  while  their  money  Lasts,  which  is  all 
they  require  to  make  them  work  for  more.: 
Under  tho  realrirribn*  inlroduccd  bv  tho  pres- 
ent.  Chief  Maamgcf  rhe  morals  of  this  interest, 
iug*  eomm  ahity  hayu  of  late  uudergoae  a m.h>t 
ben eil cent  change. ; ‘ ’■  :4 ; . pC  ( ' •'■ y 

Few  places  on  the  Pacific  Co&Bt  vosse&i  gtf  At- 
•cr  attraction*  of  scenery  arid  than  ith, 

neighborhood  of  New  Almadcu.  J^rotccted.  by 
an  eleyirted  rartg^  of  mountafn^  fron*  th?r  fluli- 
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ing  winds  of  the  ocean,  it  lies  embosomed  among 
the  rolling  hills  that  slope  into  the  broad  and 
beautiful  valley  of  Santa  Clara.  Glimpses 
through  the  rugged  gorges,  and  vistas  opening 


out  from  every  prominent  point,  reveal  in  end- 
less variety  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  out- 
er world.  Standing  on  an  eminence  near  the 
principal  mines,  seventeen  hundred  feet  above 
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range  of  rugged 
mountains,  may  lie 
*een  the  Mission  of 
San  Jose,  with  its 
flourishing  orchards ; 
and  dotting  the  valley 
of  the  same  name, 
at  intervals  along  the 
bay,  the  pleasant  vil- 
lages of  Centrevillc, 
Alvarado,  San  Lun- 
dro,  and  most  of  that 
splendid  tract  of  coun- 
try stretching  to  the 
north  fur  beyond  the 
Encenal  of  Alameda, 
but  gradually  vanish- 
ing in  the  dim  base 
of  the  distance.  On 
the  western  side  of  the 
bay,  which  is  scarcely 
inferior  In  picturesque 
beauty,  the  mountains 
slope  into  the  valley 
of  Santa  Clara;  and 
the  grand  old  mission 
of  that  name,  with  its 
extensive  college  and 
gardens,  its  surrounding  villas  and  groves  of  na- 
tive oak,  looms  up  over  the  general  mass  of  bloom 
and  verdure  like  some  fine  old  patriarch  of  civ- 
ilization, preaching  peace  and  happiness  to  the 
world  around  him.  Through  this  verdant  region 
runs  the  iron  artery  that  connects  San  Francisco 
with  San  Jose ; and  four  times  a day  may  be  seen, 
flying  on  its  way  after  the  steaming  locomotive, 
the  long  train  of  cars  that  boars  to  and  fro  its 
burden  of  human  freight.  The  shady  groves 
of  Meulo  Park,  the  villages  of  Redwood  City, 
San  Matteo,  and  other  places  of  popular  resort, 
nre  passed  in  its  course.  On  a clear  day  the 
prominent:  points  of  San  Francisco  are  visible, 
with  a portion  of  the  shipping  that  lies  at  an- 
chor iii  the  harbor.  To  the  right  lies  Goat  Isl- 
and, and  beyond,  toward  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
fortifications  and  island  of  Alcatraz.  Mountain 
after  mountain  rolls  off  in  the  warm  haze  that 
covers  the  valleys  of  Napa  and  Sonoma.  Sure- 
ly the  indulgent  reader  will  pardon  one  who 
loves  California,  not  wisely,  perhaps,  but  too 
well,  for  boldly  asserting  that  the  world  can  not 
afford  many  other  scenes  of  such  surpassing 
beauty.  Whether  in  Continental  Europe,  Ice- 
land, Palestine,  or  South  America,  I have  rare- 
ly, in  all  my  travels,  enjoyed  so  tine  a view; 
and  never  any  tiling  to  surpass  this  in  variety 
of  outline,  richness  of  coloring,  and  exquisite 
softness  of  the  atmospheric  tints.  No  wonder 
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the  level  of  the  sea  and  twelve  hundred  above 
the  Reduction  Works,  the  enraptured  visitor  be- 
holds, lying  outspread  beyond  the  foot-hills,  the 
magnificent  valjcys  that  encircle  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco.  Bright  flashing  waters,  through 
which  busy  commerce  plows  her  way,  shimmer 
in  the  distance;  and  the  eye  never  tires  of  the 
rich  carpeting  of  green  and  yellow,  variegated 
with  dark  strips  of  woodland,  blooming  orchards, 
and  masses  of  wild-flowery,  by  which  the  valleys 
are  covered.  Fifteen  years  ngo  scarcely  a hal>- 
itation  was  to  be  seen  within  this  vast  range  of 
arable  land.  It  slumbered  in  its  primitive  beau- 
ty, undisturbed  by  the  early  settlers,  who  were 
content  to  enjoy,  without  labor,  the  good  things 
that  Providence  gave  them.  Innumerable  herds 
of  cattle  roamed  in  their  native  freedom  over 
its  teeming  pastures.  The  deer  and  the  ante- 
lope found  little  cause  to  fear  the  presence  of 
man ; and  every  thicket  and  ravine  formed  a 
secure  hiding-place  for  wild  animals  of  a more 
formidable  kind,  whose  instincts  led  them  to 
prey  upon  the  fattened  herds  of  the  ranchero. 
The  change  since  1840,  when  I first  visited  this 
region,  is  almost  incredible.  Farms  and  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  with  their  fences  and  pal- 
ings and  gleaming  white  cottages,  now  give  the 
interest  of  human  life  and  progress  to  the  scene; 
and  the  mind  is  filled  with  visions  of  happy 
homes,  graced  by  all  the  refinements  of  civiliza- 
tion : peace  and  plenty  in  the  present,  and  no 
limit  to  the  prosperity  that  may  be  enjoyed  by 
generations  to  come.  Out  in  the  broad  stretch 
of  valley  that  sweeps  around  the  head  of  the 
bay  lies  the  Pueblo  of  San  Jose,  its  colleges  mid 
churches  and  nu  mere  ns  public  edifices  glimmer- 
ing through  the  foliage  of  surrounding  groves  ; 
and  still  farther  on,  bounded  in  the  rear  by  u 
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means  of  enjoyment,  begin  to  devote  more  at- 
tention to  recreation  than  they  did  in  former 
years.  A visit  to  the  mines  of  New  Almaden 
is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  excursions  of 
the  day  The  facilities  for  making  the  trip, 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  salubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate* and  interest  attached  to  the  mines,  ren- 
der it  an  agreeable 
and  beneficial  way  of 
passing  n few  days. 

Wedding  parties  find 
it  peculiarly  attract- 
ive— for  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  that  the  bri- 
dal couple  arc  dis- 
posed ro  enjoy  what 
romance  there  may  be 
iu  the  last  stages  of 
love's  fitful  fever.  I 
have  seen  young  peo- 
ple in  this  condition 
stand  upon  the  mount- 
ain-tops of  Almaden 
mid  discourse  Byron, 

Moore,  and  Mr.  ML  F. 

Tupper  to  each  other 
till  I knew  the  disease 
had  overturned  the 
throne  of  reason,  and 
that  the  next  thing 
would  be  a series  of 
labial  caresses  which 
no  man  ought  to  wit- 
ness with  open  eyes, 


found  in  this  mine,  and  its  products  have  large* 
ly  increased. 

The  Cora-Blanca,  a thousand  yards  easterly 
from  the  Almaden,  has  recently  been  discover- 
ed and  prospected.,  and  the  results  are  highly 
encouraging. 

The  Hoad  Tunnel  and  the  San  Juan  arc 
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Among  the  various 
thine?,  und  tuiiocL  sit- 
gated  within  the  limits 
of  the  mineral  range 
now  owned  by  the 
Quicksilver  Company 
arc  the  following: 

The  Almadcu  mine, 
from  which  the  lavge?t 
\yi\m\ tu  <>f  ore  foihi  be»  n 
obtained,  is  siutap-d 
dear  the  summit  v<f 
i\  bill,  and  is  d burnt 
about  a mile  and  & 
half  from  the  Reduc- 
tion Works,  la  this 
occur*  the  great  Ar- 
dilla  11  lnbor,?  ^ 
largest  deposit  of  bin- 
unbar  evev  fo.uud 
in  i/'iiifertna, 

rffe  iargeit 
in  the '..world,  flyring 
m the  dihvouhy  of 
I dating  th c-  hard  rock 
at  a great  depth  fc  .m 
the  surface,  explora- 
tions have  been  re- 

yrs  of  San  Francisco,  and  speak  disparagingly  cently  made  which  have  resulted  in  the  discov- 
of  the  sanded  pavements  of  Oakland  ! j err  of  large  bodies  of  ore  in  the  soft  grouud  on 

The  people  of  California,  as  they  settle  down  tlio  slopes  of  the  hill.  A new  nnd  extensive 
into  permanent  homes  and  accumulate  the  tunu  d now  taps  some  of  the  richest  veins  ever 
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producing  ex tretnel v rtcjli ^res  * a *i d 
(he.  Buena  Vi^ta,  whfch  h fm 
»u  length.,  has  lamo  e&teostv*dy 
wfrcftori  fntti.tycii J fine  results.  Tim 
ffow  S?r*hc!»b»i,  amdkct  tynxfid.  ha  - 
imitteRifU  &f 

o r?f ' and  ih^  fv^ard^l 

Qy  *Mo(  tbv  mut  \a  th.«* 

■Cojftptiey'*  I suwmv 

K’ih  <n  a single  "kd)opn  Of  the  Vo, 
h^pb1*,  nuifUces  id  pure  cinnabar 
(hat  Winaki  weigh  *eVeral  tons  each. 
■Ckve  of  them  tro£  valued  at  not  loss 
i • t v*5j j.h t thcm^m d dollars.  The 
rmreel  ao  n/uwetl  opens  by  side- 

0c  tv*.  and  in £M*h)  fact  in  length. 
The  Amerkhtr :Or  Ball  Ban,  mnv 
rtt  i £t>St  has  ilaVctlrt^#  imv 
;ov^b  antbbftf  deT'd^H  ycitfeh 
alreh>  won  id  *X)W\)%ii%c  a vast.  «a»l 
iuex Kaij8tih|o  mkkh 


v:-u  is  reiitiiiif  and • WeiU;kij«;gtk: 
r ■•••-•  ore.s  nel»#  ;n>»;  the  ireiKv.d  ?••-  yn,j  .^'V'  '* 
dioauon^  most,  promising;  bnf.  f?)- 
great  xlmndarfce.  of  tijeh:  foetal  in 
other  mures  easier  of  acc&v*  ha# 
caused  the  Am*; run  to  be  but  lit tl«  ' •'- 

In  addiriop  to  these  there  are  in  V 
the  Arvejyn  loa  CftpitandUoa, 

>vli}cb  runs  northwesuMy  from  the  elevated 
point  upon  which  the  America  is  rritu&ttnl,  a 
eyries  of  rail gable  mines  Worked  by  the  old 
wo  pony,  comprising  maoyrich  fttnnrng 

wldch  map  ’im  named  t ite  PrdvvlencU,  the  Em 
ti^Tietiu  the  §an  Antonio,  tVAd  &ft  lvnna«7ma . 
Ssu  mages  and  redact  kg*  wo/k*  \yere  er$tfibHsh*d 
many  years  ago  near  the  centre  of  these  mines ; 
hut  owing  to  the  dcwiofmfeht  of  new  leads  ip 
ch>:er  proximity  in  the  principal  hWiendiL,  they 
have  nor  been  used  ley  any  g&icut 4bri ng  the  past 
few  years  ; and  tha  mines  are  now  only  partially 
worked  with  a view  &f  keeping  them  in  good 
condition  The  Enmjueta  alone  has  produced 
a Ixmtn  niUliori three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  4i4?ckVil  verj  ctivT  h cqna&Jered  one  of  the  tumt 
tidunhln  mines  mi  the  great  cinnabar  range* 

It  w(U  thus  be  seen  that  there  is.  no  proba^ 
ttfttyi  and  wnp&if  a possibility  of  any  deficient^ 
Of  dies.  The  pojfer  seems  to  be,  as  in  other 
kinds  of  mining,  to  work  only  where  the  ores 
can  be  most  eon venicntV  end  abundantly  ob- 
tained. proximity  to  the  redaction  wOrka.  Wing 
an  .important 'Consui*irstbm. 

To  the  unlearned  visitor  nothing  can  bo  n>ore 
bewildering  than  the  ap paren t i rrgg riiatn rv  of 

Far  down  tit  die. 


raltAii^  »:>r  otKctL)^ 

;i  labor”  dn;  ndn  ‘,v^  umwnany  produciive. 
Kow  ho  Is  on  tim  ^ fourth  ^niil'.presohtl/ 

on  the  * ( sixth nog  he  icnvels  north,  .ami  foom 
witiiont  At^vapparen i change,  finds  hi m*idf  going 
east;,  wgktr  or  of  which  he  professt^ 

to  understand  ^It.h  greni  clearness,  hoi  which 
must  sooner  •oT  bdcr  ri^prire  him  c<f  ill  conii* 
deuce  in  his  own  pdWom  Of  percepixott  Care- 
ful observation^ ^ will  show  him  in  due 


time  ihdt  t fibre  In  Mdk 

apparent  reguhiW^^ ‘^he  pnhci j*V  vciii  rn  ns 
in  a n onhw^Kt^ly ' » tid  sc,nf  hcasieriy  direct  km, 
and  lias  U;  length  aiPoody  ic$U^  of  about  five 
miles,  f t;  rasriea  from . fifteen  to  t wo  hundred 
vanU  in  w idth,  nttd  is  suiuiivuled  into  inmimera- 
blc  s^Tbir  vdns^  embracing  wdthm  u»  outer 
bointdaries  trap,  .«en^n^n°7  Ume,  qtmrtx.  and 
other  roek^  Thu4<q»omts  of  dnnrdiar  are  found 
itt  thUve  r6in*  and  cbiimbers,:  rtmning  parallel 
v iih  or  aems  tin*  prmcipal  vein  ; their  direction 
being  g^ncreliy  north  and  south,  but  tarring 
ripibir  surrounding  efreumsm^ceg.  BycartTfnlly 
oh^feitjg  the  dmracter  and  pitdi  of  tlxi  Walls, 
the  dips,  spurs,  and  atigic^  of  the  sakdlcf  wii\ 
?v.hu:?i  nonify  from  the  iiiricer,  uud  following  out 
tfav  xmpnte  jodieatjan«  furnished  by  euiSh  itidir 
vhlruil  ^hilo'*'  er  mejald>eftring  d^wsU,  the  in- 
miner  is  enabled  -ikv; x- 
plufrinpns  with  art  almost  eettehny  of 

sucec.ss.  Professor  Dun  Antohid  del-  Castijjo; 
of  the  Mexican  Coflecro  of  Mines,  m u leant ed 
essay  which  wu&  submit  ted  ti)  the  courts,  $ay  * 
that  in  fl^llowoug  a n^n,  n it  varies  more  Huir 
45 rv  from  the  general  (Urectimi,  ther/t  h reasot' 
to  tH?Iicvo  it  h an  olfthoofc,  wlticTi  will  [crolnibly 


thaie  vast;  cinnabar  dej'Ositf. 
bowels  of  the  earth  he  sees  animni  him  a# 

]t*^  eomprication  pf  shfitts,  tunnels,  drifts,  end 
gloomy  t^f  erg^:  rarnlfying  shrougb  <bd  depths 
of  rtHy  ^tibterraneah  world  Tirithom  any  npj»fear- 
flucc  of  ^y^icn)  ot  tftetliod.  His  intelligent  eiro- 
rone^^m here; the  rein  appears ; 
there  it  m forked  out ; in  thiA  *hnu,?  nn  im- 
tnc>xr«  eiitibnui  of  rich  ore  was  found ; in  Umt 
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denominated  u system***'  The  richest  chambers 
arc  found  at  the  points  of  intersection.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accepted  theory  the  general  di- 
rection of  veins  is  caused  by  magnetic  currents 
in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  which  form  a grain 
or  system  of  layers  mnning  from  south  to  north. 
Oblique  and  diagonal  splits  and  fissures  resnlt 
from  elongation ; that  is  to  say,  from  the  elas- 
ticity'of  some  of  the  earth’s  strata  and  rigidity 
of  others.  Dislocation  occurs  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, where  veins  are  wrenched  apart,  and  sink 


lose  itself.  It  also  happens,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  that  a vein  is  separated  into 
two  or  more  parts  by  Intervening  rock  (horse), 
and  that  the  branches,  although  they  take  a 
different  course,  will  unite  again  at  a distance 
from  the  point  of  separation,  or  may  so  ramify 
or  change  as  to  disappear  altogether.  In  nar- 
row veins  these  divergencies  occur  more  fre- 
quently than  in  wide.  Those  which  correspond 
to  like  formations  run  generally  in  parallels, 
and  where  there  arc  groups  of  parallels  they  are 
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of  become  distorted  from  their  original  direc- 
tion : «?t*i  hence  the  sudden .disappearance  of 
lodes  where  continuity  might 

he  espei’tu^.  Experie need  p metical  mini  um 

ton  afv».  w roly  \i poii  Uici t own  mgaeity  hhd  .d&* 
card  AUo^tljnf  the  t^xchihgs  of  when 

a m W t Uwqugb ami  Comprehensive  understand- 
irt^  of  tjie  favmjcticm  would  save  them  h 

Jtirge  amount  of  (iibor.  With  hi  certain.  limits 
jflieir  pntetietvl ! experieDce  is  of  the  utmost  value, 
•hjit and  often  At  fault* 


The  jwoeea*  of  reduction  i#  extremely  simple.  entirely  through  the  condensers  end  out  of  the 
hi  ^ssortiug  tfi^  ore  it  is  divided  into  throe  ef*at(^-pipe.  To  iemedy  this*  a ^riesof  shtd'v'Oi 
C£lM  Gruesso,  Granzat  and  Tierras.  in  each  chamber,  covered  on  fk*  tvpj^r  surface 
firti.  von&tis  of  the  purest  quality  of  citt-  will  dmrcoah.iA  now  m process  af  eotitfnMtioh/ 
n^bivr  - e4wfujly  selected;  the  second  U inter-  This,  withoutrmiterifljlr  a dieting  the  dmught 
mixed  svitli  fato?£n:  third d«(  • will  greatly  joerQ^o  rho  aupefbcial  ur «h  Ovef 

the  ojlerioc  dually  foiirid  in  the  refuse  which  the  fumes  bsnsv  p:\ss  before  Hint  fionl 

eiivth  ^irMtdiv  6f  rock.  fthoundmg  jfc  exit iht hrmdcrtsQW.  'TfT*  sstiwntdi  tha? 

tfyrvi&t  After  pmtef > process  of  wash*  there  tms  two  or  thrtnj  jper  oetft. 

&£,  the-  tessdde is  made  into  iuhiMs'  or  large  fp.ftm  Ibis  cause  u&nexipofii  eveiy  clnf^e  which 
brinks,  winch  dri&Hn  f&ifcwttq  mid  these  hms  hSriifirto  p&ss&d  through  t |ty;  fhrnhecs.  A 
arr  hjnU  up  in  the  furnace,  Hprtces  hotwnen'  giants  at  the  tfatistics  of  ptodticri£u  will  5-how 
them  thermit  tfe With*  that  thi^  wxmlA  arKuouf  to ;s:'^ry  largo  ^vm  in 
in  rmvndQlHj^tae^  .fhuf  construct^  the  better;  iks-imtm  of  a . year."  Thepmbnbdky  I?  «v  great 
qaulitien  of  ore  am  cxirnfiliy  arrouged  so  as  to  paving  will  Wetlbctotf  \n  the. feiure, 
receive  $h«  gt&xifxi  |>o^ihle  untnppc  of  heat  { A^  tU'e  qoici^ilYfer  & UopoaUed  dr  precipknted 
fiotn  the  Who#  thh  whole  ch^rgu  ra  fully \ foam  i&f  iifibth  its  wuyltffh  t*  sefftra  of 

pnipm^  th*  tires  are  lighted,  and  in  due  time  i ixrutW  gnmes  in  /tit*  iKirtom  of  fittf  comi^nKers. 
thayrholo  tnasg  becomes  hml**l  to  a -.white,  heat.  | These  .gmir/esr  «r«  sUghtiy  tnoUned,  and  conduct 
The  qmck^lver  Is  ‘«vap'ir«tei  from  the  ore  in  f it  inujj  pipe^,  through  which  it  mwtes'  iu- exit  into 
tbc  form  of  b mercurial  vapor,  which  is  con^  | the  lar^e  irok  pots  placed  oulaido  for  rhe  purpo^c 
ducted  dirpctly  into  a series  of  large  conderifjer&  !' of  receiving  it;  Whpn.  the  furtmees  »re  ip  fuif 
built  bf  brick  and  rhoMughly  cemented.  Ihit-  ! opemuoft  a continuous  stream  about  the  thick. 
titiop  wall?  divjdc  the  interior  of  the  principal  j nesa  of  *m  ordinary  quill  *nuy  btt  seen  podrirtg 
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into  the  receiving  pots,  affording  a practical  il- 
lustration of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  region. 
As  a rule  the  quicksilver  is  deposited  in  the  re- 
ceiver in  a pure  state,  and  is  ready  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  flasks.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
Covered  by  a film  which  requires  to  be  removed. 
An  interesting  experiment,  showing  its  buoyant 
properties,  may  be  made  by  dipping  the  hand  in 
the  liquid  mass.  The  sensation  is  peculiar  and 
difficult  to  explain.  Some  force  is  required  to 
sink  the  hand  to  the  depth  of  the  wrist  ; and 
there  is  a singular  feeling  that  it  is  pushed  up 
and  repelled  by  some  heavy  yet  impalpable  ele- 
ment; for  though  one  is  conscious  of  a sur- 
rounding pressure,  nothing  can  be  held  in  the 
grasp.  By  gathering  up  in  a handkerchief  a 
few  ounces,  and  squeezing  it  through  the  web, 
a slight  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  penetrative 
qualities,  Bat  the  most  striking  illustration  on 
that  point  has  been  derived  from  the  practical 
working  of  the  condensers.  A few  years  ago 
some  boys  belonging  to  the  employes  discovered 
near  the  base  of  the  walls  some  globules  of 
quicksilver.  The  young  American  spirit  im- 
pelled them  to  make  further  explorations,  and 
they  soon  found  by  rooting  up  the  ground  that 
the  deposit  increased  in  richness  as  they  got  un- 
der the  foundation  of  the  condenser.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  were  enabled  to  offer  to  the 
Superintendent  several  pounds  of  quicksilver, 
for  which  he  paid  them  a fair  price  as  a reward 
for  their  enterprise.  Pleased  with  their  success, 
they  continued  to  work  their  newlv-discovered 
mine  till  they  began  to  bring  in  the  quicksilver 
in  such  quantities  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
Superintendent.  He  made  an  examination  of 
the  mine  and  found  that  the  entire  stratum  of 
earth  for  several  feet  in  thickness,  under  the 
condensers,  was  permeated  with  the  pure  metal. 
Further  investigation  led  to  the  discover}*  that 
this  deposit,  which  yielded  many  thousand  dol- 


lars, bad  permeated  through  four  feet  of  solid 
brick- work,  plastered  and  cemented ! Of  course 
immediate  means  were  taken  to  prevent  further 
wastage.  A layer  of  sheet-iron  was  placed  be- 
tween the  bricks  so  as  to  arrest  the  errant  quick- 
silver and  drain  it  into  the  regular  channels. 

The  present  Redaction  Works  consist  of  six 
furnaces ; five  of  them  possessing  a capacity  to 
receive  from  70,000  to  80,000  pounds  of  metal 
each  at  a charge.  The  sixth  is  a new  furnace 
erected  in  1864  on  the  most  approved  princi- 
ples, and  is  capable  of  reducing  from  150, 000 
to  200,000  pounds  of  ore  at  a charge.  The 
number  of  charges  worked  through  the  furnaces 
per  month  varies  somewhat  according  to  the 
weather,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  is 
from  four  to  six. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Redaction 
Works,  during  the  smelting  and  sublimation  of 
the  ores,  a noxious  odor  is  perceptible,  wliich 
has  a very  pernicious  effect  upon  the  nervous 
system.  The  workmen  who  are  compelled  to 
stand  in  close  proximity  to  the  furnaces  and 
condensers  are  frequently  salivated,  and  are 
liable  to  palsy,  vertigo,  and  other  disorders  of 
the  brain ; though,  of  late  years,  under  the  im- 
proved method  of  reducing  the  ores,  the  health 
of  the  operatives  is  much  better  than  it  was  in- 
former times.  Persons  of  delicate,  nervous  or- 
ganization are  peculiarly  subject  to  be  injurious- 
ly affected  by  the  fumes  of  the  mercury.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  ladies,  who,  in  casually 
passing,  became  salivated;  but  the  main  exit 
for  the  vapors  having  been  removed  far  uj>  the 
hill,  there  is  now  hut  little  danger  of  bad  effects 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  a mistaken 
idea  that  the  herbage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Re- 
duction Works  is  destroyed.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  perceptible.  The  vapors  soon  become 
dissipated  and  lose  their  noxious  qualities  in  the 
open  air. 
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clamor  to  the  idea  of  the  yacht.  After  finish- 
ing a couple  of  bottles  of  Champagne  we  finally 
decided,  with  three  cheers,  that  we  would  make 
our  expedition  in  the  Fairy . 

In  forty-eight  hours  the  energetic  De  Cock- 
ayne had  manned  his  beautiful  schooner,  fur- 
nished her  with  a copious  supply  of  meats  and 
drinks,  and  set  her  flying  before  a south  wester 
up  the  East  River.  We  ran  down  a sailboat ; 
drowned  a couple  of  boys,  as  I verily  believe; 
took  the  bowsprit  clean  off  from  a blockhead  of  a 
lumber  sloop ; fired  our  two-pounder  at  a par- 
ty of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  pic-nic-ing 
near  Hellgate ; but  got  away  without  inflicting 
any  other  damage  or  fright  upon  the  great  com- 
mercial metropolis.  We  averaged  twelve  knots 
an  hour  during  the  whole  run,  and  reached  Na- 
hant  in  fine  spirits  for  the  first  grand  ball  of  the 
season.  I need  not  say  that  De  Cockayne  made 
his  usual  half  dozen  conquests,  and  that  Punch 
got  on  board  at  three  o’clock  next  morning  in 
clothes  drenched  with  “rum-sours”  and  sea- 
water. 

At  five  precisely,  amidst  the  hazy  aureole  of 
a June  sunrise  at  sea,  we  were  speeding  with  a 
gentle  rush  and  ripple  right  out  over  the  slowly- 
pulsating  ocean.  As  we  approached  the  imag- 
ined place  of  the  Isle  of  Mystery,  I began  to  feel 
a tremulous  awe  stealing  over  me,  as  if  already 
within  the  spell  of  some  spectral  circle — a start- 
led awe,  as  if  I heard  the  hail  of  the  solemn 
dead  ringing  from  a near  invisible  shore,  as  if 
even  they  had  climbed  the  bulwarks  and  stood 
upon  the  deck,  a ghostly  band,  such  as  once 
toiled  by  the  side  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  I 
experienced  a sudden  compunction,  almost  a 
terror,  at  having  dared  to  enter  this  supernatural 
domain  with  men  so  worldly  and  carnal  as  my 
two  companions. 

As  a consequence  of  these  feelings,  I was 
really  annoyed  by  the  appearance  of  De  Cock- 
ayne on  deck,  and  felt  like  flying  from  him  as 
a fastidious  saint  would  from  Mcphistophelcs. 
He  had  on  his  blue  jacket,  blue  trowsers,  blue- 
and-white  linen  shirt — wonderful  fits,  all  of 
them — making  fcim  look  as  oceanic  as  a Shang- 
hae  rooster. 

“Look  out  for  land  there  on  the  weather 
bow !”  he  roared  to  one  of  the  men  forward.  I 
saw  the  steersman — an  old,  dried,  and  salted 
Cape  Codder — stick  his  yellow  face  into  his 
neckerchief,  and  chuckle  as  if  he  would  split  his 
leathery  sides. 

“Where  away?”  shouted  Punch,  running  up 
the  companion,  and  staring  all  round  the  hori- 
zon with  very  dim  eyes.  “ Oh ! is  that  it  ?”  he 
added,  pointing  astern. 

“ No ; that’s  Nahant,”  replied  De  Cockayne. 
“Don’t  see  the  island  yet.  Hang  it!  look 
about,  won’t  ye,  and  make  yourself  useful  ?” 

“ Get  me  the  speaking-trumpet,  Captain,  and 
I'll  take  a squint  through  it,”  said  Punch, 
yawning. 

We  watched  for  an  hour  uselessly,  and  then 
went  below  to  breakfast.  When  we  came  on 
deck  again  the  Fairy  was  twenty  miles  out  at 


sea,  making  a bee  line  for  the  north  of  Norway. 
We  tacked,  and  stood  in  shore  for  an  hour  and 
a half  over  waters  as  bare  of  any  island  as  a pan 
of  skimmed  milk.  De  Cockayne  and  I kept 
our  glasses  in  motion,  and  Punch  emitted  oc- 
casional howls  through  the  speaking-trumpet, 
inviting  all  the  Puritans  in  Davy  Jones’s  locker 
to  step  up  to  the  bar  and  liquor. 

“ I mean  the  bar  off  the  Merrimac,”  said  this 
second-hand  punster.  “All  the  rivers  keep  up 
bars,  you  know.” 

When  the  Fairy  had  almost  driven  her  nose 
into  the  Ipswich  beaches,  we  tacked  anew  and 
shot  once  more  into  the  wide  solitude  of  ocean. 
The  schooner  flew'  like  a hawk,  running  away 
from  fishing  smacks,  and  causing  lumbermen  to 
hoot  with  envy.  But  still  no  island ; we  plowed 
the  sea  for  thirty  miles  around  Nahant,  but  no 
island ; we  ate  dinner  and  went  ardently  on 
deck  again,  but  no  island ; tea-time  came  and 
a sunset  of  wizard  pomp,  but  no  island ; we 
wore  out  the  ghostly  hours  of  an  early  moon- 
light, but  alas ! no  island. 

“Captain,”  said  Punch,  coming  up  with  a 
carpet-bag  under  his  arm,  “if  you  think  we’ve 
got  there,  I’D  go  ashore.” 

“Hang  it!”  replied  De  Cockayne;  “why 
don’t  you  keep  a look-out,  and  try  to  see  the 
place  ?” 

“Don’t  feel  any  responsibility,  Captain,”  de- 
clared Punch.  “I’m  only  a passenger!” 

“Blast  it!  let’s  go  in,”  said  De  Cockayne, 
turning  to  me. 

I agreed ; and  the  sharp  beak  of  the  Fairy  pres- 
ently pointed  once  more  toward  Nahant.  It 
was  eleven  o’clock  when  we  found  ourselves,  with 
a select  New  York  party,  in  the  great  parlor  of 
the  Nahant  House.  Vast  was  the  excitement, 
and  many  were  the  ironical  jokes  while  we  re- 
lated our  expedition  and  our  ill  success.  Some, 
however,  treated  the  subject  with  proper  serious- 
ness ; for  there  were  refined  men  and  women 
there,  capable  of  feeling  the  beautiful  solemnity 
of  such  a mystery;  there  were  the  intellectual 
eyes  of  Peppergrass,  Counter  Jumper,  Major 
Slick,  the  Reverend  Whist  Pussyite,  and  Miss 
Schottische,  author  of  the  “ Narrow  House.” 
This  circle  of  mystics  was  presently  enlarged  by 
the  entrance  of  Professor  Glace  and  Mrs.  Glace, 
of  Boston.  I need  hardly  say  that  the  Professor 
is  a Unitarian,  very  near  to  transcendentalism, 
and  that  he  is  attached  to  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished universities.  Mrs.  Glace,  as  Gauche 
whispered  ^o  me,  is  a very  poetical  lady,  and  a 
leader  of  fashion  in  the  more  religious  circles 
of  the  modem  Athens.  It  was  at  the  mansion 
of  the  Glaces,  most  people  must  recollect,  that 
those  mysterious  mutterings  occurred  which  per- 
plexed all  our  scholars  and  physicists  eight  years 
ago. 

“My  dear  Professor,”  said  Punch,  in  his 
usual  familiar  way,  “couldn’t  you  give  us  a 
little  spirituous  aid  in  this  affair  ? What  do  you 
say  to  a supernatural  steam  ferry-boat  plying 
to  the  island  ?” 

The  Professor,  who  is  a calm,  pale,  absent- 
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minded  gentleman,  seemed  little  pleased  with 
my  friend’s  witticisms,  and  favored  him  with  a 
look  of  well-bred  reproof. 

“You  have  been  engaged  in  a most  fascinat- 
ing labor,’'  said  he,  turning  to  me  and  speak- 
ing in  a slow,  sweet,  measured  tone,  that  seemed 
like  the  utterance  of  a spirit. 

There  was  an  awed,  an  utter  silence;  so 
long  a vibration  had  his  voice  and  look  wrought 
in  every  heart. 

“ I think  a sitting  might  aid  ns  to  our  object,  ” 
lie  resumed  in  the  same  solemn  music  of  into- 
nation. 

Really  the  man’s  low  voice  had  the  power  of 
a requiem ; we  were  as  hushed  as  those  who 
stand  by  the  open  mouth  of  a grave. 

“My  dear,  can  you  commune  with  our  lost 
darling  ?”  he  said,  after  a minute’s  pause. 

Without  answering  Mrs.  Glace  placed  her 
hands  on  the  table,  and  raised  her  delicate  head 
in  a posture  of  passionate  longing.  Even  Punch 
was  subdued ; and  no  one  spoke  or  moved  for 
some  moments.  At  last  she  started  up  sud- 
denly, exclaiming:  “I  am  on  the  deck  of  the 
Fain/.  The  island!  the  island!  I see  it  through 
the  mists  of  sunrise.” 

She  reeled,  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  the 
Professor  caught  her  and  laid  her  on  a sofa. 
“ We  may  venture  upon  going,”  he  said ; “but 
we  must  go  in  the  earliest  morning.” 

We  dispersed.  Our  story  jran  before  us. 
Every  one  was  anxious  to  see  the  famous  island ; 
and  by  early  four  o’clock  at  least  thirty  people 
stood  on  the  hospitable  deck  of  the  Fairy . All 
our  company  of  the  parlor  scene  wras  there.  Mrs. 
Glace  stood  by  the  helmsman,  in  an  attitude  of 
inspiration,  extending  her  hands  toward  the 
ocean  as  if  impressing  the  winds  and  waves  into 
our  service.  The  enthusiastic  Peppergrass  had 
brought  along  his  wife  and  four  sleepy  little  Pep- 
pergrasses.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milyun  came  with  a 
basket  of  old  white  port,  thereby  securing  the 
affectionate  attentions  of  Punch  Punner.  I be- 
held the  Tanners,  the  Schumakers,  the  Toph- 
ets,  old  Ilinnom  and  his  sons,  that  severely  or- 
thodox preacher  Doctor  Armageddon,  and  final- 
ly a modest  young  minister  from  the  country 
named  Henry  Howard. 

Mainsail,  foresail,  jibs,  and  gaff-topsails,  as- 
cended spectrally  through  the  grayness  of  dawn ; 
and  with  a motion  as  slow,  calm,  and  spiritual 
as  the  tones  of  Professor  Glace,  the  Fairy  drew 
away  from  its  anchorage.  Mighty  indeed  was 
the  potency  of  the  spirits  which  now  befriend- 
ed ns  at  the  command  of  that  pale,  delicate 
woman  who  stood  by  the  helm.  The  water 
lay  still,  unrippled,  reflecting  the  faint  sky  and 
the  withdrawing  stars  like  a mirror.  A feather 
would  not  have  shivered  on  deck,  so  deprived 
was  the  air  around  us  of  all  motion.  The  wind 
filled  the  upper  sails  only,  drawing  far  above 
our  heads  with  a steady,  silent  power,  seem- 
ing to  us  as  if  spirits  held  the  points  of  the  masts 
and  fanned  the  highest  canvas  with  soundless 
pinions.  An  hour  we  glided  slowly  thus ; and 
then  the  sun  orbed  himself  gloriously  on  the 


seaward  horizon.  At  that  instant  Mrs.  Glace 
pointed  with  her  slender  finger  to  an  island  of 
preternatural  beauty  which  rose  on  our  southern 
bow.  It  seemed  to  have  sprung  suddenly  out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  as  a bubble  struggles 
up  to  sit  on  the  surface  of  a fountain. 

“Land,  ho!”  shouted  Punch,  in  a state  of 
violent  excitement.  “A  pilot  for  the  flying 
Dutchman!  Three  cheers  for  the  Puritans! 
Hurrah,  Mrs.  Milyun!  If  there  isn’t  any  port 
here,  we’ll  go  in  to  that  old  white  port.” 

Professor  Glace  quelled  him  with  a look,  and 
no  one  cheered.  As  the  schooner  came  to,  down 
went  her  boats,  and  we  commenced  disembark- 
ing in  an  uproar  of  hurry.  Punch  took  Mrs. 
Milyun  on  one  arm,  and  the  precious  basket  of 
old  white  port  on  the  other.  I charged  myself 
with  the  welfare  and  the  slender  wrist  of  the 
spiritual  Miss  Schottische.  The  moment  Punch 
set  foot  on  shore  he  commenced  polking  with 
his  two  burdens,  in  spite  of  the  crimson  indig- 
nation of  old  Milyun,  and  the  calm,  stern  eyes 
of  Professor  Glace. 

No  inhabitants  appeared  on  the  island ; its 
verdure  undulated  before  us  in  deserted  serenity ; 
but  in  the  limpid  distance  we  saw  gabled  dwell- 
ings and  slender  spires.  We  moved  on  in  a 
sort  of  procession,  over  rolling  meadows  and 
through  lanes  fringed  with  roses,  toward  the  un- 
earthly village.  Miss  Schottische  made  a gar- 
land of  some  of  the  choicest  flowers,  declaring, 
with  a look  of  sweet  devotion,  that  now,  if  never 
after,  she  would  deck  her  brow  with  the  blooms 
of  Paradise.  We  halted  at  the  entrance  of  a 
neatly  kept  square,  faced  by  gabled  and»pinnacled 
houses  of  the  old  Tudor  style,  so  fantastic,  and 
yet  so  dignified  with  antiquity,  that  Punch  broke 
the  holy  silence  with  a roar  of  laughter,  and 
De  Cockayne  swore  in  his  elegant  astonishment. 

“Lord,  what  a queer  old  place !”  said  Punch. 
“ Nobody  up.  Come  along  Mrs.  Milyun.  I’m 
going  to  have  a peep  through  those  funny  old 
windows.” 

He  dragged  the  giggling  lady  through  a gate, 
and,  making  his  way  over  some  flower-beds  to 
a window,  looked  in  through  the  small  lozenge- 
shaped panes. 

“ Family  prayers !”  he  presently  called  to  us 
in  a stentorian  whisper ; “ I’ll  be  hanged  if  they 
ain’t  reading  a Bible !” 

“Not  really !” exclaimed  the  wonder-struck 
De  Cockayne. 

“Fact,”  said  Punch.  “There  they  go,  on 
their  knees.” 

We  all  paused,  dubious,  but  inclined  on  the 
whole  to  await  the  close  of  the  devotions  with- 
in. I saw  Henry  Howard  with  his  arms  folded 
and  his  head  bowed,  as  if  he  were  joining  in  the 
very  soul  of  those  unheard  supplications.  Miss 
Schottische  whispered  to  me  that  she  had  never 
been  more  moved  at  Grace  Church.  Mrs.  Glace 
rolled  her  fine  eyes,  and  murmered  some  very 
sweet  original  poetry  about  her  sainted  darling. 

“Holy  men!”  said  Doctor  Armageddon, 
spreading  out  bis  great  hands,  broad  enough 
to  cover  Canaan.  “ Very  eminent  Christiana. 
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High  standard  of  piety,  I have  no  doubt.  I 
shall  aak  them  to  give  me  some  hints  on  the 
Prophecies/' 

After  wo  had  stood  whispering,  watching,  and 
wondering  fur  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  Punch  and 
Mrs.  Milyun  made  a precipitate  rush  into  the 
street,  declaring  that  the  old  fellows  had  finished 
their  prayers*  On  every  side  now  earne  forth 
staid  men,  mostly  with  bearded  faces,  dressed 
in  bfoad-bri fumed  hats,  doublets  of  grave-col- 
ored silk  or  cloth,  breeches  fastened  nt  the  knees 
hy  knots  of  ribbon,  blue  or  scarlet  hose,  pon- 
derous shoes,  or  boots  spreading  at  the  top  into 
mighty  circumference*  There  were  quiet  little 
children  too,  and  women  with  placid  visages 
and  serious  habiliments.  Tw<r  or  three  elderly 
men,  one  of  them  vestured  in  Mack,  presently 
approached  and  saluted  us  with  solemn  courte- 
sy. I noticed,  however,  in  some  alarm,  that 
their  clear,  steady  eyes  glanced  along  oar  faces 
with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say  that 
they  read  each  of  our  characters  by  the  power 
of  a sure  supernatural  instinct.  On  the  coun- 
tenance of  Henry  Howard  they  dwelt  with  an 
unutterable  gentleness  ; but  from  each  other  of 
our  company  they  turned  aivoy  in  grave  und 
sad  condemnation. 

“ My  dear  Sir,  good-morning  V'  said  Doc  tor 
Armageddon,  stepping  briskly  forward  and  shak- 
ing both  hands  of  the  personage  in  black,  4i  If 
I mistake  not  I have  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
a brother  in  the  ministry.  I am  Doctor  Arma- 
geddon, pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Pilgrim 
Mothers  in  Boston,  I suppose  you  have  hardly 
heard  of  my  commentary  on  the  lost  book  of 
Gad  the  Steer?’" 
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“ You  must  almost  be  a pastor  of  the  dead, 
then,”  said  the  venerable  islander,  without  no- 
ticing the  Doctor’s  pretensions  as  a commenta- 
tor. u I fear  that  true  Pilgrim  Mothers  have 
now  all  but  perished  out  of  our  once  saintly 
New  England." 

“By  no  means.  Let  me  reassure  you.  1 
think  the  standard  of  maternal  piety  was  never 
higher  than  in  my  dock  at  present/’  said  the 
mortified  Armageddon. 

The  elder  made  no  reply,  but  the  two  ghostly 
gentlemen  behind  him  whispered  audibly  : 

‘ ‘ Liar ! hypocri  te ! ” 

The  Doctor  must  have  overheard  them,  for 
he  slunk  away  to  one  side  in  an  extremely  rosy 
confusion. 

“ Come,  dear  friend,  come  with  us,  and  wc 
will  show  thee  something  of  thy  future  glory,” 
said  the  elder,  advancing  and  taking  the  arm 
of  our  friend  Howard.  The  young  minister 
walked  away  with  him,  instantly,  calmly,  with 
a joyful  earnestness  of  aspect,  as  if  he  were  en- 
tering the  gates  of  the  Holy  City.  They  dis- 
appeared down  a breezy  avenue  of  elms,  and 
seemed  to  enter  the  splendor  of  the  sun.  which 
at.  that  moment  rose  like  a mighty  archway  of 
fire  opposite  the  farthest  opening  of  the  verdant 
nave. 

“ Upon  my  honor,  I wish  I lutd  brought  let- 
ters of  introduction  from  my  dead  grandmoth- 
er," said  Punch,  as  the  two  other  Puritans  turn- 
ed gravely  away  from  us. 

“D — n it,  old  fellows!  is  that  what  you  call 
hospitality  T'  called  old  Hinnom,  in  sudden  rage. 

4‘  Can’t  you  invite  us  at  least  to  sit  down  on  vour 
grass  ?” 
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ed  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  those  desolate  HSp-yo  state  of  silent  astonish  me  5 jp  and  *ee?nc«l  'h* 
noms/so  as  to  uffard  vheniail  {^rniis^ii.l*'  aid  and  have  no  clear  idea  upon  any  thiri^  except  thr,? 
comfort  in  their  eon*»|dcu<vns  humiliation;  De  Champagne  triag  3.  refuge  fn>m  sorrow.  Mis* 
Coclyaytm  and  half  a dozen  others  of  our  young-  $cho«ische  d rn n k eo n side nil  dr..  ro  say  the  teasp 
est  people  burned  dowa  to  the  schooner,  reap-  without  any  of. her  usual  remarks  ahmt  tire 
peering  Hi  half  au  hoiir  wkh  basket*  enough  to  repose  of  the  grave,  Major  Slick  and  Ctsnu\$t 
feed  the ^ Kmusltod' five  thousand.  One  cn'  these  .lumper  had  a private  qnomd  over  their  sand- 
basket*  $ fcnm?  to  .be  M*>\x*jij'H:r£:piid  wicbea,  each  accusing,  the  other  of  having 

I was  curious  sec  whether  the  by-pacing  brought  hiitt;  Vtifo  the  btta\^ ' Profe^r  Glace 
Puritan?  would  recogruxe  the  article.  They  called  on  .Mr*.  Glace  to  commune  with  their 
did  not  apparent  tv;  but  walked  right  by  it.  with  lost  darling ; hue  nebher  Mrs,  Gv.k-&  nnjr  tb*v 
an  ignorant  inattention  whkdi  3mw  u contempt-  tost  darJtng  made  any  rvsfronse  that  was  enrol- 
ucm%  whistle  from  Punch  Ponner.  We  had  Tigibie.  Punch  imbibed  furiously,  and  wa?  cy- 
scarcely  seated  onradves  smmmt  Oar  jttovebder,..  j ideally  xletermined  on  getting  dntnfc,  mitwith- 
when  the  three  Hinnoms  hfissi  put  in  a doleful  ‘ standing  the  near  terrors  of  the  whippihg-pnsb 
roar  lor  Champugne.  That  kind-hearted  Mil- j Ho  beCiuno  elevated  bo  laughed  cxnlnngly  ; 
j$n:jftt&ps&  A little,  mid  was  about  to  rush  to-  ; he  diauk  the  healths  of  the  captive  Ifirmoinai. 
ward  them,  when. Doctor • Armageddon  *ei/ed  hi*  | 0 Doctor,  lie  giggled*  ‘ ‘ that  fellow  in  r«A 

arm.  ^V,  brccdk’a  U>ok  you  to  be  averyconimon  tutor/' 

••My  dear  Sir,  you  had  better  let  me  carry  j ' /‘Oh/*  moaned  Armugeddoii..  rubbing  hi* 
ifin  said  fay  4Vi  «tn  in  ih <:  gospel  ministry,  nvd  w?  baefc^  utbfsi5  not  at  all  what  I w>v«  led  tu 
I trust  that  these  people  will  respect  my  snere<i  ^ ex|>eet,  ! Ccuifess  tlrat  I have  been  mistembil* 
uffu-e/’  »/mU*ccirc<l.  I once  had  the  $rrt*atesf  respee: 

Away  he  holding  the  hottk  in  born  ' id*  thc.f.e  fomcm*  hcstuncai  par/pnages.'* 

hands,  and  artfully  ^uccceifel  in  gutting:  the  j say,  Doctor/’  continued  the  scandalous 
now;  of  it  wirhia  ftn  inch  of  the  jmckcred  month  *:  Piineb,s'wbftt  you  pot  helnnd  th^  was  what 
if  old  HiuTtom.  At  that  lantniitinp  inyfant  .ft  f you  tn'mi?rers  rai!  un  applUnoon,  eh?  Red 
stout  ^pmtfcUow,  in  »warkt  doublet  xuul  breech-'  i Breeches  wiit  as,  far  • a*  tmtiilv,  if  l counted 
i*v' leaped  rmt ::  front  tchind  tlu?  pillory,  ab-d  com-  righn  Ytm  kKiled  as  doleful  as  the  old  mat* 
pletply  smushod  thu  preriou^  yes^if  with  his ; tyri>  hi  churtrh  wtudtm’-pace^.  You  *nnr  hi 
Citfco;  Tim  Doctor  dropped ' the  -empty  'butt  of  i ’pami^  tkmgk  t old  (hleY  Aftuajsredikas. 

'. /.;/•;.•■  • ^ : . A : * - x ';V';v  ; .v  • v * , old  IJ[i ftfihtu i y$p&  opinion,  op 

tp^  & HOi-kK  fhi*  morsdnu.^  Yott  uft.  a fc<n>fvr  ; why 

^ / *&■ ■■;.■'■:  don’t  yob  l>rttki\  iAd  iif  Umt  ?.  T jjHy^  Jximpfy, 

what^^coiif^  iffaU^liiC^/ftpagne-?  Anna- 

' ' ^tv~  * ^eF-  . ^ ‘’GrntP  U>  it* vyvi 

f , L - !;.'V  Jdmitec,  hoidlog  up  a bottle  and  ^hufcing  hi* 

ggfifer  head' WiriV’yry.  tiiiinor. 

■ Jjf  r^'-  ■'  "’’TVs  the  brandyr  then/'  replied  Punch,  nn- 

^ y *%  dismayed.  *4  IVm  t gi?c  it  up  my  Chmtian 

' kie.mU.  Wo  are  io  the  Land  nf  Spirits,  >ou 

f ■;*  to*w.  Where’s  the  oym*  ».-»>^v'De  lVn:kayne  >to 

V;  y>  , ^Haduly  ? — llu*fc  inrff  any  — didn’t  briijg 

• A >~:y  ff  ■ y ' _1'  amv/^todpeswlletl  iVu^wtUK, 

■ /‘The  dt-ni  | V uiichdrued  Puuch.'  “ 

— -v.y  ^'Tr  tfe-ver  jrfiiph  • ■ I'm'  iMthnd . to  ’ Imvfc-  $pmt.  H»>, 

’ hwve  g^ew  for  Uro  fit.  S over  ihvrc/# 

ah  AwiAuxTin^  \y~  - -=  - And  he  off.  rather  ttnsxeadilt*.  deros^  tte, 

. t : . * *,  ' >'  -V.v*  ia  the  direction  of  n iW^ieh. 

it,  ami  rubied  ah  ticking  bwant  yts,  dreadMly  firom  itf5  enoriuous«gu4Kmrdv  with  the  |^:»jry; 
pnnbluid  in  the  Tenr  by  tloji  huimiiUed  shoe.*,  of  cc»f  a fiery  chariot  upon  it,  ap|H'.ured  re  be4n  i«nx 
the ^ pni-ty  in  red  bi-eechan.  The  latfer  tlh;«  i He  miarlr  an  hour,  I sfirndd  ibhiky 

■ p^geetieii, .tr<  i ia t otfnt . in  Iiv>rri U t>3 . 1 g t c Is n t T ^ fi*l  Wlten  bo  retumed,  bis  head  Wifras  ^Jean  of 
gli^li,,  that  he  WHR  constable,  permit :(  bitr  tt*  a water-melon. 

00  lotertereuc-ft  with  the  rascal  Jy  vartecs  iu  the  \ '*•  (rood  Ilea  re  ns,  Pmuih  !,;  crxcloimed  D? 

pillory.  j Cockaytte.  I »iidnft  knon  tou  wure  a wig.’ 
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VISIT  TO  Tim  ;-m  T!HE  PURITANS, 


rjs: :{ t \ Z 


i'  * nuit  V;<  W*.  M*~fti£cSdijc1j  ww* 

}hiVj>  >(]  • * :,V*vt  r«i r.a'b'I  'fa , '# k J 4 MMh- 

,W*$  kiif  V yK&?r'  ’ -.^ver- 

w-ucc’  >*Yu>l  1h£T**?V'  • :- 

i4Oj»j  tfv,  Mr  '•  • *.»r 

Umt  *%yv*f  Ujjriai 
.i\$*;.j  ’iV;Vl-,'rl  xHi’^VWtl  -.tfr 

• • j •,  :;  ; ■ • . '••'*.  •■  '-'•  •'-  ■•  . 

'%  ti  tyuuhl  1 y yi<( 

s?.S&  *‘f’-'..:  ;'.  • ’ y‘  •••_*..■’ 

* »t} n/r  ;*'©  SCoJh^T ^iki;  *,v*  VTiV  V J vii  1 

• j.u  JfjirifiW/  ” tv?  h\  '3$f  C ~- 

:iiM  St'cfi&zfr.  V Oiitfit’-  &}&$#;$$£,  jwil.'f-llta-- 


*>-j  -hj n't.  ji  ayjwir:  r fajf  WvikV<C 

•pli  *4-  v^Vf . \v*»i<^ui«; $ j|  ro.-.  »v  h , j >)$  ■$#*  hiu»itcy&jf 

,Jilv.  vOiWWi  . ■ * •; 

' ' $%y*iyfa!t ; V.  Pthtfr'X 

*HtN 

tW'  r,' * ‘ 14;  ^-nTi i a li . tflK* 

• i Hifl  ■ .-  ' • • 

u w >*■■-.,  - V 1 ‘ • -NtMiSj..’  ■>  ■ ! 

• Urf/  Sk  HrfW-j  : 

T«ri4'1/u'  Sh>jf  id  |»l*t  uni 

Vjv  ;UVe  ,$8’*A?v  K 1 '**&*&$, V 


v ' I wL'Vte* ' 

xylfh  6 fh^ywt'fir*’  Wlp&'til;  •■'tlyvt  kuii 

jjiVf-  PK^j.vi  ivk  u-pj^  U^»K*'rr 

aff&  V- • ■••  • * r ;.  • V 

A rr«  viiL-t  i J * c ..K^y  vvs  Kt.(  ’ vj  ni)„;\  <tii ^ ^ n!v 

■xl:  ^ri^r  xiy;  ^>9^1  XV^  • V i '•  w 1 • 

, » i< 

Wjr  -V^nl.  k/  >,,»^  d*<.  *>♦' 

tj*Ui  )#&  )u.U:i»^  pf'Xkni\}\  ?Kvy frySfevlf 

. ';  .,  i !•.  I 

. f^wiffcvi : ct\  .Ml*  I Ji * n 

fi . ■ ■ . .>  ► tt%i  •:•  ■ ’- : “i;-”i‘r':s  v . > j U»  * - hr 

a^;  w.  ••  Mi£\K  j> : ;••  vvfy  7 ^ » »1 

* >w5t  ^v< , ov«y  •'  w k'trri  hd 

tv.  a-  rO/%i^k  V^' 

p4Xlj-<rkvttv.»x^  f>,»  tvftM  &■'$$,  Oi  fr?>iri 
rV-i^V- V :Vt;.rt!lAr;^o.  bi1*  fj  vA>?t& 
tk  </•  Vic  *!rd4 /u  ^Jfi*':,^- 

iJpi'u*-  v^»i\f«,v  I.q  tAiyr TttiivY  iHtftkty. 

i , . ! • • !••:•.;•  • •«  •■-•  . •*•  1- v !■'  r-.l  f<,  r,-.,>. 

■«:^f '0$i  bm 

Hies'-  lyi)V-v>.  JUf^h  '^nd; 

#iit $*: « ti’.c  k;*r{v'(f 

> ’•  ,Ctft  Whfr  t *t.  \^yT0>.hytibc;M: 

:':s^.i  • hiit- 

fin  - ht*.<7  -lit?,-  .<iv  vkki. 

/Hh:  i forth 

iTfr^to.  .n«  > tfii*  v».iso!K  iU.Hk*»Vyy.  ^?>  •wv^jHjsi"  .ili.c 

•;04»y?ifii>u<:y;  tiioi.  ■TjL^ny 
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We  now  resolved  to  get  away  from  this 
abominable  pillory,  which  exposed  us  to  so 
many  mishaps.  Apologizing  as  well  as  we 
could  to  the  Hinnoms,  some  of  us  shouldered 
Mrs.  Peppergrass,  and  we  all  set  off  down  the 
avenue. 

“I  say,  let’s  try  on  the  religious  tack,”  ob- 
served Major  Slick,  pointing  to  the  antique 
visaged  meeting-house.  “That’s  the  soft  spot 
* of  these  old  fellers.  I go  for  squattin’  right  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and  talkin’  religion 
full  chissel.  Nothin*  like  it  for  butterin’  the 
right  side  of  your  bread  with  church-members.” 

The  plan  seemed  such  a cunning  one,  that, 
in  spite  of  its  contemptible  hypocrisy,  We  all  fell 
into  it,  and  seated  ourselves  with  solemn  faces 
on  the  broad  steps  of  the  Puritanic  sanctuary. 

“There,”  snuffled  the  Major,  turning  up  his 
eyes.  “ I reckon  I look  kinder  hopefully  pious. 
See  if  the  rest  on  ye  can’t  come  it  somehow.” 

Doctor  Armageddon  and  Miss  Schottische  cer- 
tainly did  “come  it.”  In  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  I never  saw  two  more  miserably  sanc- 
timonious visages.  None  of  the  inhabitants 
noticed  us,  however;  and  it  was  evidently 
necessary  to  do  something  more  than  keep  up 
a devotional  countenance.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Major  we  ventured  a hymn,  but  broke 
down  in  “ Greenland’s  Icy  Mountains,”  in  con- 
sequence of  Punch  and  De  Cockayne  trying  to 
sing  it  to  the  tune  of  “Pop  goes  the  Weasel.” 
De  Cockayne,  in  fact,  had  drunk  a great  deal, 
and  began  to  get  noisy  as  the  wine  gradually 
mounted  into  his  slow  but  capacious  brain,  j 
After  a while  I missed  him.  Then  I heard  a 
feminine  squall  floating  out  of  a neighboring 
garden,  followed  by  the  well  known  cackling 
laughter  of  our  Fifth  ^venue  Don  Juan.  Look- 
ing round,  I saw  De  Cockayne  taking  some 
very  unpardonable  liberties  with  the  lips  and 
cheeks  of  a saintly- faced  damsel  of  the  island. 

At  the  girl’s  repeated  calls  for  help,  three 
sturdy  fellows  in  great  boots  bounced  out  of  a 
house  and  thundered  down  the  garden  upon  the 
offender.  De  Cockayne  leaped  the  fence  like 
a deer,  got  into  the  grave-yard  with  the  Puri- 
tans close  at  his  heels,  dodged  from  headstone 
to  headstone,  led  them  three  turns  around  the 
tabernacle,  and,  finally,  put  out  at  an  astonish- 
ing pace  into  the  square.  Here  we  had  the  chase 
in  full  view,  and  watched  all  its  turnings  and 
windings  with  the  most  tremulous  interest. 
From  every  house  issued  stern  men  in  doublets, 
breeches,  and  ponderous  shoe-leather,  following 
hard  on  the  haunches  of  the  fugitive,  heading 
him  off  at  every  double,  and  making  terrific 
snatches  at  his  person  and  raiment.  First  his 
dandy  cane  went,  then  his  hat,  then  one  skirt 
of  his  Shanghae  frock,  then  the  other,  then  vari- 
ous rags  and  tatters,  until  Broadway  would  not 
have  recognized  the  wonder  of  her  tailorhood. 

“Go  it,  Augustus!”  shouted  Punch,  with 
heart-felt  sympathy.  “ Red  Breeches  is  gaining 
on  ye !” 

Alas ! in  another  instant  the  red-legged  con- 
stable was  victorious,  leaping  upon  the  delicate 


dandy  and  dragging  him  down  with  as  furious 
a strength  as  if  he  were  throttling  one  of  Ru- 
pert’s brawny  cavaliers.  They  trotted  him  off 
by  the  collar  to  the  whipping-post;  and  Miss 
Schottische  turned  away  her  face  as  she  saw  that 
they  were  stripping  him.  Presently  wo  heard 
his  feeble  roars  for  mercy,  and  beheld  him  writh- 
ing under  the  heavy  whip  of  that  indefatigable 
monster  in  scarlet  indispcnsables.  In  fifteen 
minutes  more  he  was  sitting  in  state  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Hinnoms,  his  face  shining 
with  the  filthy  splendor  of  rotten  eggs. 

“ Oh  dear!  oh  dear ! What  an  outrage  upon 
a gentleman  !”  sobbed  Mrs.  Milyun. 

“Served  him  right!”  growled  her  husband. 
“ He’s  got  his  deserts  at  last  for  his  shabby  con- 
duct to  some  of  our  New  York  girls.” 

“ What  a place  for  eggs !”  observed  Punch, 
piteously.  “Why  don’t  they  save  ’em  for  egg- 
nog?” 

We  remained  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  longer 
in  a silence  of  wretched  expectation.  Then  the 
shriveled  sexton  made  his  appearance,  saluted 
us  by  a grave  bow  without  speaking,  and  flung 
open  the  meeting-house  doors.  Before  the 
antique  functionary  could  fairly  get  hold  of  the 
bell-rope,  M^jor  Slick  made  a rush  on  tip-toe 
for  one  of  the  front  pews,  closely  followed  by 
that  terrified  old  fox,  Armageddon,  who  abso- 
lutely seemed  to  sneak  in  with  his  tail  between 
his  legs.  One  after  another  we  imitated  their 
example,  thinking,  for  once  at  least,  that  piety 
w'as  the  best  policy.  Never  were  long  face^ 
bent  lower,  and  never  did. people  stare  more 
vehemently  into  Hymn  Books  and  Bibles.  At 
the  clamor  of  the  terrible  bell  a stern  crowd 
poured  into  the  edifice,  filling  its  square  pews 
and  long  wall-slips  with  an  imposing  array  of 
grave,  restrained,  unearthly  faces.  I will  not 
attempt  to  give  a sketch  of  those  awful  services ; 
those  solemn  yet  passionate  prayers ; those 
hymns  rising  in  grand  supernatural  harmony ; 
that  discourse  bright  with  holy  love,  yet  keen 
with  fierce  denunciation  of  sin.  In  the  deepest 
humility,  in  the  extremest  self-condemnation, 

I bent  before  those  venerable  beings,  the  saints 
of  history,  the  heroes  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
conflict,  the  statesmen  who  on  earth  sought  to 
administer  the  laws  of  Heaven. 

I was  partially  startled  out  of  these  sublime 
impressions  by  the  odor  of  a cigar  floating  in 
through  the  open  window.  Glancing  out  with- 
out turning  my  head,  I perceived  that  that  in- 
cautious Jumper  had  slipped  out  of  church  to 
draw  the  breath  of  a regalia,  under  cover  of 
some*  currant  bushes.  Red  Breeches  was  steal- 
ing upon  him  ; in  an  instant  he  had  him  by  the 
throat,  choking  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth ; 
there  was  a short  scuffle,  and  then  I saw  them 
disappear  in  the  direction  of  the  pillory. 

The  sermon  had  lasted  a couple  of  hours  or 
so,  and  seemed  to  be  reaching  its  most  interest- 
ing point,  when  I was  again  alarmed  by  ob- 
serving that  Punch  and  Doctor  Armageddon 
had  fallen  asleep.  The  Doctor’s  capacious  head 
had  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  he  was  mutter- 
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iort  whichdvs  hud  *U  so  . -jjAb^  ;/thm;c:.  ' 'stiji-^rWr^v  so 

Punch  sai  directly  hi  front*  of  uuy  lun  fdinved;  ihM  they  now  exposed  no  small,  portion  of  then 
rranium  fallen  hack,  aihI  hi?  small  mustaches  Uhtrnh Icrs,  and  to  forth,  to  the  view  uf  the  eon- 
just  visible,  «tU»Vc  the  rim  of  it»  polished  dr-  j gt^ttlkm.  The  result  was  dreadful.  The  &\  fc» 
eumfcreutc.  -IF. "he  had  Imd  smy  hutr,  I.  epnhi  of  tho  Puritans  flashed' with  tinker  ft  ml  eoh- 
have  pulled  ih  and  solved  him  from  the  :ca$*  j totnpt  : and  I &m  imtnutJy  that  they  hml  can*, 
ligation  whieh  was  approiuduhg;  A ttain  came  ( wived  the  worst  idea  of  these  most  respecmdik* 
forward' from  the  3obr;  bearing  in  hk  hand  a j Indies.  The  tithing  man  advanced  in  seize  Mrs. 
stout,  short  stick,  with  a knob  at.  one  end,  and  a M fly  no,  While  a parueukirly  - tin.  brother  in  the 
iu* -tail  fastened  no  die  other.  From  my  know!-  ; church  laid  Muds  on  $Lm  ^chpttisehe.  Mr. 
edge  of  Puritan  .ttniirpjitie.s,  I knew  that  lio  wax  Milytrrj ; wo^bi  not  let  go .ofhiV  wifh,-.nnd'  f/felv 
the  tidting-man  : mull  leaned  buck  in  breath-  bound  to  defend  die  nntht*rc^>j(  iW  ‘TSrnmnv, 
less  expectation  of  wirn^sHinc  feii^piaTy  JB&i'iJ' ? ; * % 1 ^ 

fearful  justice.  One  knock  djsfsc^ed  the  dense  ; nil  lour  bundled  our,  nml  h<t  off  to  prison  to- 
^hhih^ns  of  the  Doctor;  and  then  the  dub  de-  gethef-  A mighty  door  » if 'oak  arnl  m>i<  dosed 
:-cvmled  With  thrilling  effect' 0**'  fe  unfortunate  ' upon  ns*  and  Wwvunj  left  to  our  woeful  amici- 
jwon-e  <.f  Mr,,  Tanner.  Db'dia^  on,  the  official  patioUiu 

*W<*pt  the  lUx-taij  over  the.  the.b.  ij£  Mr?.  'Milyna*  •;  '/*  .TW-W. & ftettf  fdiitee  to  hrhm.  yonl' dvife 
wlu«  wax  also  gemiy  s'iiorhvs;.  The  hairy  i'x,.  to  V'  dov  k:ni  Airs.  Mikitn  at 'her  husDcad, 
jt'mnfty ' d^«*'?pLded  Into  her  open  mouth:  and  ikI UidtiT  hr?n^  hera,1'  he  replied,  im* 
with  n iptsp  and  a gurgle,  Mrs,  Milrtin  awoke  putmdndYv  **  it  v;a*  that:  follow  wiili  the  fox- 
to  burst  into  toad;  Thu  lit  tic  IVp pc  vertices  tail/' 
were  then  knocked  ott  the  head  s\u-cu‘>4>ivcd\\  U>  ' ; ^ W elk 


whur'  did  *jrqu  y/jipc  to  this  liaUdhi 
i=dand  )br>"  imhial.  tiu  vutmgod  womaur 
“ Von  plight-  U\  UhVTs  bin-vn  it  w-cifi,  lX  nt  place 
for  n bwjy  ’ 

**  All  yiw wi\  specially 

ihia  last  ol^iKijynib  coolly  : 

fv  I low- 


■j  treck -dresses:*  f-  -*y  * ;; 

j Mx&  Afilvun  fmishx’d  Iho  cmiyepjation  by  6 
; semnn,  and  Mr;  Milyiui  by  a uoovi.  Then  tve 
becnm?  silent,  fur  there  whs  a sound  of  feci  iv. 
the' passage,  ami  of  a key  in  iho  luck,  Ttu 
\dnor  u]ucno/l,  and  Doctor  Atmagciidnn  wa^ 

. thrust  in  by  . the  nape  i»f  the  nc*-i: ; having,  i* 
j mvrn>,  (Ktco  irupri\clcut  erxouedt  to  cmfirntmec  a 
! doctrinurdiaquiMVjbn,  in  wdiich  ho  iumiedintcly 
f .'*o^-- ruscqHtir  niodcrD  het- 
eroiibxyl  {SjiV  1 lurry  Vane  followed  him,  then 
two  Other  g?ymd  fbUOur?,  tln  n the  jhUer*  and 
tlu'ii  m\r  enemy  In  ihe  ml  btreejms.  1 looked 
al  the  ^tern  trtincjuUjUy  ot* the  Governor’s  Yi$t^e, 
w»  like  a:;Ve.Ribr<^{Si  thMiby>  and  erual  bpt,  in 
the  famous  words  of  C-rOnv\Vc)k  \ fh,  Sir  Hurry 
Yum ! The  Lord  deliver  me  from  *S$r  llarry 
( Va.mCSlT^.y./';.';  ;■  , , •'  •.  . c':;  ,,  ; 

v Friend,’1  here-plied,  ik  the  Lur<l  deliver  i)>e.e 
from  thyself  a ud  jtbo  vile  company  thuu  ko£\>~ 
leat.rt  ■ . v V'  ^ * \ 

I CTf  ilcavovcc!  to  plead  the  fHUPO  tsf  the  Jadieef, 
and  aflirm  their  unblemished  churactcr.  But  \t 
was  nseiess.  They  were  tried  and  fuund  gui [U 
of  shameful  indecorum,  with  a facile  rabidity 


JJ  U^Y  SUCK  H/TTECTBD. 
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little  Peppergrasses  sniveling  again,  and  rub- 
bing the  seats  of  their  tight  trowsers ; from 
which  I inferred  that  they  had  just  received 
some  further  miserable  castigation. 

While  the  Puritan  younkers  were  egging  us 
with  their  usual  accuracy  of  aim,  the  sun  de- 
scended through  magnificent  cloudy  glories  to 
the  horizon.  Glancing  down  the  avenue  at 
this  spectacle,  I was  surprised  to  see  our  friend 
Howard  and  the  venerable  elder  once  more, 
emerging,  to  all  appearance,  from  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  excellent  brightness.  As  they  came 
slowly  up  the  street  toward  us  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  grand  orb  vanished  from  earth, 
and  I heard  the  Governor  ordain  our  release. 
But  before  the  first  of  our  ignominious  ankles 
was  withdrawn  from  its  confinement,  and  while 
the  stainless  stockings  and  Parisian  bootees  of 
our  ladies  were  still  sticking  through  the  bars, 
Henry  Howard  halted  before  us  with  an  expres- 
sion in  his  mild,  gentlemanly  face  so  singular 
that  I shall  never  forget  it.  Though  purified, 
sublimed,  almost  unearthly,  it  still  recognized  us 
and  our  condition ; not  with  any  pitiful  shock, 
however,  nor  with  any  indignation  at  our  re- 
morseless oppressors,  but  with  a tranquil  coinci- 
dence in  our  sentence,  and  a complete  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  guilt. 

When  we  were  freed,  Sir  Harry  Vane  ad- 
dressed us  with  one  brief  sentence : “ Go,  and 
let  this  day  be  a warning  unto  ye  for  all  the 
days  of  your  life,  lest  a worse  thing  come  upon 
ye.” 

“ I kinder  reckon  it  will  be,  and  no  mistake,” 
muttered  Major  Slick,  as  we  hurried  away  toward 
our  landing-place.  “ Catch  me  on  this  cussed 
island  agin !” 

“Well,  Peppergrass,  this  is  worse  than  living 
in  the  country,”  observed  Punch. 

“Fact,  really— confounded  sight  worse,”  re- 
sponded De  Cockayne,  who  has  a horrid  idea 
of  the  country. 

Old  Hinnom  and  his  sons  limped  along  with- 
out a word,  being  completely  worn-out  by  their 
long  fasting  and  other  hardships. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Milyun ! we  have  but  just  escaped 
with  our  lives,”  sobbed  Miss  Schottische,  now 
quite  overcome,  and  unable  to  recollect  any  of 
her  soothing  passages  on  death  in  the  “Narrow, 
Narrow  House.” 


“Wretches!”  sniffled  Mrs.  Milyun,  through 
her  brief  nose.  “Mr.  Punner,  I hope  you 
won’t  catch  cold.  Do  wrap  my  scarf  around 
your  head.” 

“Well,  it’s  my  opinion  they  served  us  all 
about  half  right,”  said  that  honest,  magnani- 
mous old  Milyun. 

“My  dear,”  sighed  Professor  Glace,  “that 
was  a narrow  escape  we  had  of  being  hanged  as 
witches  to-day.  Our  lost  darling  had  liked  to 
have  ruined  us.” 

“Oh  dear!  yes;  what  a pity  you  ever  lost 
him!”  groaned  Doctor  Armageddon. 

“ I wish  I could  git  a hold  of  one  of  them 
little  blue-skins,”  snarled  Major  Slick,  ferocious- 
ly, as  we  came  out  upon  the  sea-shore.  “I’d 
rotten  egg  him!” 

But  the  Major  saw  those  detestable  scarlet 
inexpressibles  dogging  us  at  a little  distance, 
and  thought  it  prudent  to  skip  into  a boat  among 
the  foremost. 

’ “My  dear  friends,”  said  Henry  Howard  at 
last,  “I  can  not  help  being  surprised  at  you. 
How  is  it  possible  that  you  have  all  fallen  un- 
der the  condemnation  of  these  pure  and  right- 
judging  beings ! I have  beheld  this  day  things 
that  make  time  seem  but  an  eddy  of  eternity, 
with  no  shadow  of  separation  between.  I have 
been  admitted  to-day  into  the  mysteries  of 
sainted  souls ; of  men  who  once  showed  how  it 
was  possible  to  be  in  this  world  and  yet  not  of 
it ; men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 
Our  language  has  no  other  term  which  could  so 
justly;  name  them  as  the  word  Puritans.” 

“Puritans  be  darned!”  thundered  the  Ma- 
jor. “I’m  glad  the  confounded  hard-headed 
old  critters  have  died  out.  This  generation  an’ 
that  couldn’t  git  along  together  nohow.  I don’t 
like  to  take  my  religion  so  stiff  as  they  mixed  it.” 

“ I consider  Puritanism  a regular  shave,”  ob- 
served the  hairless  Punch. 

“Fact  is,”  continued  the  Major,  philosophic- 
ally,  “men  of  one  century  hain’t  no  kind  of 
business  in  another  century.  I see  some  good 
in  death  that  I never  saw  before.” 

Agreeing  unanimously  in  this  conclusion,  we 
returned  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  comfort- 
able temporalities  of  Nahant,  thanking  Heaven 
that  we  were  well  rid  of  the  forefathers  of  whom 
we  were  not  worthy ! 


WHITE  WINGS. 


At  my  feet  the  ocean  surges, 

With  its  never-ceasing  roar; 

Singing  war-songs,  chanting  dirges, 
Evermore — ah,  evermore! 

All  the  sea  is  wild  commotion — 

All  its  breakers  white  as  shrouds: 

While  afar  across  the  ocean 

Spreads  the  shadow  of  the  clouds. 

But  I know  the  sun  is  beaming,* 

Far  beyond  that  shadow  dark — 

I can  see  his  radiance  gleaming 
In  some  distant  white-wing’d  bark. 


Thus  the  ocean  of  to-morrow 
Breaks  upon  life’s  rocky  shore 
With  its  turmoil — with  its  sorrow- 
E verm  ore — ah,  evermore! 

But  beyond  in  farthest  distance, 
Far  beyond  all  earthly  things, 
We  can  see  the  new  existence 
In  the  gleam  of  Angel  wings. 
Angel  wings  of  the  departed, 
Bright  with  rays  of  fairer  skies, 
Are  reveal’d  to  the  true-hearted, 
Through  the  spirit’s  purer  eyes. 
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the  most  favorable  wind,’  then  Columbus  wonlu 
have  been  justly  set  down  as  the  most  foolish 
visionary  on  record.  Somehow  it  happened  t hat 
Columbus  did  not  slip  irrecoverably  down  the 
round  side  of  the  globe,  but  got  safely  back  to 
Spain,  and  4 a Ca&tUfa  y a Leon  Nuevo  Muvdv 
dio  Colon  ' So,  too,  Sherman  was  not  lost  in 
the  Georgia  woods  or  Carolina  swamps.  Colum- 
bus was  not  a visionary  or  Shcrnmu  a charlatan 
simply  because  each  proposed  a feasible  object, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  sail  with  and  employed  the  best  means  to  accomplish  it.5' 
/v, — | We  do  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  describe 

\ «»  *-»  ■'!"">  *► 
AM-d<MJwnp  to  G*nentl  Sherman.  With  Map  «ia  1 Illu*-  > mnn  himself  has  done  this  in  his  reports.  They 
tmtlons.  JUrper  noil  Brother*.  i are  as  clear  as  those  in  which  Cmsar  tells  how 


44  TF  Sherman  had  been  cut  off  in  Georgia  or 
A Carolina,”  said  an  ex-Confcderate  officer 
the  other  day,  44  he  would  have  been  set  down 
its  the  greatest  military  charlatan  on  record.  ” 

44  Quite  possibly,”  was  our  reply ; 44  and  so  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  wise  pundits  of  Salamanca 
hail  turned  out  to  be  true,  that  ‘should  a ship 
froffi  Europe  succeed  in  reaching  India,  she  could 
never  get  back  again,  because  the  rotundity  of 
the  globe  would  present  a kind  of  mountain  up 
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look,  with  Major  Nichols,  nt  the  commanding 
general : “ What  prophetic  intuit ions  filled  the 
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away  from  Atlanta  by  a bold  movement  in  our 
rear,  threatening  not  only  our  line  of  communi- 
cations but  our  base  of  supplies.  He  thought 
that  he  could  retort  upon  Sherman  his  own  tac- 
tics, and  force  him,  for  want  of  supplies,  to  give 
up  the  bravely- won  victories  of  the  summer’s 
campaign,  and  force  us  back  upon  Chattanooga. 

“The  battle  at  Allatoona  was  the  decisive 
point  of  the  campaign  in  pursuit  of  Hood.  The 
same  night,  Corse,  though  severely  wounded 
and  suffering,  went  to  Rome  with  his  remaining 
troops.  After  the  failure  of  the  rash  assault 
the  rebel  general  passed  by  Rome,  and  threat- 
ened, but  did  not  attack,  Resaca— for  Sherman 
was  now  close  in  his  track.  Hood  effected  a 
temporary  lodgment  at  Dalton.  Then,  collect- 
ing his  hungry,  barefooted  men,  and  gathering 
what  little  plunder  he  could  find,  he  fled  over 
the  mountains  and  down  the  valley  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  miles  a day  to  Gavlesville,  and 
thence  to  Gadsden,  where  he  rejoined  his  trains, 
to  make  his  fatal  march  toward  Nashville. 

“Sherman  waited  some  time  at  Gaylcsville, 
until  fully  assured  of  the  direction  taken  by  his 
late  antagonist.  He  then  detached  the  Fourth 
Corps,  and  subsequently  the  Twenty-third,  with 
orders  to  join  General  Thomas,  who  received 
full  instructions  as  to  the  course  he  was  to  adopt. 
Sherman  at  once  made  preparations  to  abandon 
all  the  posts  south  of  Dalton.  Frqm  Gavles- 
ville  and  Rome  he  issued  his  orders  concerning 
the  new  movement.  < The  sick  and  wounded, 
mon-combatants,  the  machinery,  extra  baggage, 
tents,  wagons,  artillery,  ammunition  stores,  ev- 
ery person  and  every  thing  not  needed  in  the 
future  campaigns,  were  sent  back  to  Chattanoo- 
ga. The  army  was  stripped  for  fighting  and 
marching. 

“Let  us  for  a moment  look  at  General  Sher- 
man as  he  appeared  at  Gaylesville,  seated  upon 
a camp-stool  in  front  of  his  tent,  with  a map  of 
the  United  States  spread  upon  his  knees.  Gen- 
eral Easton  and  Colonel  Beckwith,  his  chief 
quarter-master  and  commissary,  are  standing 
near.  By  his  side  are  Generals  Howard  and 
Slocum,  the  future  commanders  of  the  right 
and  left  wings.  General  Sherman’s  finger  runs 
swiftly  down  the  map  until  it  reaches  Atlanta ; 
then,  with  unerring  accuracy,  it  follows  the 
general  direction  to  be  taken  by  the  right  and 
left  wings,  until  a halt  is  made  at  Milledgevillc. 
‘ From  here,*  the  general  says,  * we  have  several 
alternatives ; I am  sure  we  can  go  to  Savannah, 
or  open  communication  with  the  sea  somewhere 
in  that  direction.’  After  studying  the  map  a 
while,  tracing  upon  the  tangled  maze  of  streams 
and  towns  a line  from  Savannah  north  and  east, 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  General  Sherman 
looks  up  at  General  Howard  with  the  remark, 
6 Howard,  I believe  we  can  go  there  without  any 
serious  difficulty.  If  we  can  cross  the  Salka- 
hatchie  we  can  capture  Columbia.  From  Co- 
lumbia’— passing  his  finger  quickly  over  rivers, 
swamps,  and  cities  to  Goldsborough,  North  Car- 
olina— ‘ that  point  is  a few  days’  march  through 
a rich  country.  When  we  reach  that  important 
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railroad  junction — when  I once  plant  this  array 
at  Goldsborough — Lee  must  leave  Virginia,  or 
he  will  be  defeated  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

We  can  make  this  march,  for  General  Grant 
! assures  me  that  Lee  can  not  get  away  from 
! Richmond  without  his  knowledge,  nor  without 
> serious  loss  to  his  army.’ 

| “To  those  who  gazed  upon  the  map,  and 
I measured  the  great  distance  to  be  traversed, 

| from  this  quiet  village  away  up  in  the  mount- 
, ains  of  Northern  Alabama  down  to  the  sea,  and 
thence  hundreds  of  miles  through  a strange  and 
| impassable  country  away  to  the  north  again, 
and  over  wide  rivers  and  treacherous  bogs,  the 
whole  scheme,  in  the  hands  of  any  man  but  he 
who  conceived  it,  seems  weird,  fatal,  impossi- 
ble. But  it  was  at  that  moment  in  process  of 
execution.  The  army  was  at  once  set  in  mo- 
tion ; the  numerous  threads  spreading  over  a 
wide  field  of  operations  were  gathered  up.  Out 
of  confusion  came  exquisite  order.  Detach- 
ments guarding  various  depots  were  sent  to  their 
commands,  outposts  were  withdrawn,  the  caval- 
ry were  concentrated  in  one  division  under  the 
lead  of  a gallant  soldier.  Compact,  confident, 

' and  cheerful,  this  well-appointed  host,  guided 
| by  that  master  mind,  moved  grandly  on  to  the 
fulfillment  of  its  high  mission.  Those  who 
i have  written  of  this  campaign  always  date  its 
I commencement  from  Atlanta.  Inasmuch  as 
we  trod  upon  hitherto  unconquered  soil  when 
we  went  out  from  Atlanta,  this  statement  is 
true ; but  the  march  really  began  at  Rome  and 
Kingston.” 

It  is  from  this  point  that  Major  Nichols  be- 
gins his  diary.  He  writes : 

“ November  13. — Yesterday  the  last  train  of 
cars  whirled  rapidly  past  the  troops  moving 
south,  speeding  over  bridges  and  into  the  woods 
as  if  they  feared  they  might  be  left  helpless  in 
the  deserted  land.  At  Cartersville  the  last  com- 
munications with  the  North  were  severed  with 
the  telegraph  wire.  It  bore  the  message  to 
General  Thomas,  ‘All  is  well.’  And  so  wc 
' have  cut  adrift  from  our  base  of  operations, 

! from  our  line  of  communications,  launching  out 
into  uncertainty  at  the  best,  on  a journey  whose 
projected  end  only  the  general  in  command 
knows.  Its  real  fate  and  destination  he  does 
not  know,  since  that  rests  with  the  goodness  of 
God  and  the  brave  hearts  and  strong  limbs  of 
our  soldiers.  The  history  of  war  bears  no  sim- 
ilar example,  except  that  of  Cortez  burning  his 
ships.  It  is  a bold,  hazardous  undertaking. 

There  is  no  backward  step  possible  here.  Thir- 
ty days*  rations  and  a new  base : that  time  and 
those  supplies  will  be  exhausted  in  the  most 
rapid  march  ere  we  can  arrive  at  the  nearest 
sea-coast;  arrived  there,  what  then?  I never 
heard  that  manna  grew  on  the  sand-beaches  or 
in  the  marshes,  though  we  are  sure  that  we  can 
obtain  forage  on  ,our  way ; and  I have  reason 
to  know  that  General  Sherman  is  in  the  highest 
degree  sanguine  and  cheerful — sure  even  of  suc- 
cess. As  for  the  soldiers,  they  do  not  stop  to 
ask  questions.  Sherman  says  “Come,”  and 
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that  ia  the  entire  vocabulary  to  them.  A moat 
cheerful  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
the  men  are  healthful  and  jolly  as  men  can  be ; 
hoping  for  the  best,  willing  to  dare  the  worst. 

44  Behind  us  we  leave  a track  of  smoko  and 
flame.  Half  of  Marietta  win*  burned  tip — not 
by  orders,  however;  for  the  command  is  that 
proper  details  shall  be  made  to  destroy  nil  prop- 
erty which  can  ever  be  of  use  to  the  rebel  ar- 
mies. Stragglers  will  get  into  these  places,  and 
dwelling-houses  are  leveled  to  the  ground.  In 
nearly  all  cases  these  are  the  deserted  habits 
tious  formerly  owned  by  rebels  who  are  now 
refugees.” 

Atlanta  was  a doomed  city.  It  was  a great 
military  strong-hold.  As  such  it  was  held  by 
the  onerny ; as  such  it  was  captured  and  treated 


by  .Sherman.  Transportation  was  given  to  all 
who  wished  to  go  North ; those  who  wished  to 
go  South  were  sent  to  the  Confederate  lines.  It 
was  a hard  necessity.  Sherman  was  far  from 
his  base  of  supplies,  and  his  lines  of  communi- 
cation were  liable  to  constant  interruption.  He 
could  not,  if  he  would,  undertake  to  feed  the 
families  of  those  who  were  in  arms  against  his 
Government,  and  unless  he  fed  them  they  mus: 
starve.  So  he  must  send  them  away. 

When  the  army  commenced  its  southward 
march  Atlanta  was  given  to  the  flames.  Un- 
der date  of  November  15,  Major  Nichols  writes ; 

u A grand  and  awful  spectacle  is  presented 
to  the  beholder  in  this  beautiful  city,  now  in 
flames.  By  order,  the  chief  engineer  has  de- 
stroyed by  powder  and  tire  all  the  store-houses. 
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depot  buildings,  and  machine-shops.  The  heav- 
en is  one  expanse  of  lurid  fire ; the  air  is  filled 
with  flying,  burning  cinders;  buildings  cover- 
ing two  hundred  acres  are  in  ruins  or  in  flames  ; 
every  instant  there  is  the  ‘sharp  detonation  or 
the  smothered  booming  sound  of  exploding 
shells  and  powder  concealed  in  the  buildings, 
and  then  the  sparks  and  flame  shoot  away  up 
into  the  black  and  red  roof,  scattering  cinders 
far  and  wide.  These  are  the  machine-shops 
where  have  been  forged  and  cast  the  rebel  cannon, 
shot  and  shell  that  have  carried  death  to  many 
a brave  defender  of  our  nation’s  honor.  These 
warehouses  have  been  the  receptacle  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  stored  to  be  used  for  our  destruc- 
tion. The  city,  which,  next  to  Richmond,  has 
furnished  more  material  for  prosecuting  the  war 
than  any  other  in  the  South,  exists  no  more  as 
a means  for  injury  to  be  used  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Union.” 

The  command  of  a great  army  is  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  made 
up  of  a hundred  thousand  men,  each  feeble  in 
himself  as  a slender  fibre  of  cotton  which  a 
breath  will  waft  away;  these  countless  fibres 
twisted  and  combined  into  companies,  regi- 
ments, and  brigades,  are  like  the  strong  ca- 
ble by  which  the  mightiest  vessel  outrides  the 
storm.  Yet  an  army  is  not,  like  a cable,  a 
dead  thing.  It  is  instinct  with  life  as  a whole 
and  in  each  individual  member.  For  one  thing 
every  man  of  the  hundred  thousand  must  be  fed. 
This  is  no  trifling  matter  even  when  in  camp ; 
on  the  march  it  is  something  wonderful.  Twen- 
ty-four hours  without  supplies  would  reduce  the 
best  army  to  a helpless  mass  of  disorganized 
humanity.  Food  for  the  men,  forage  for  the 
animals  must  not  only  be  provided,  but  must 
be  at  the  precise  spot  where  wanted.  A great 
battle  is  a great  thing ; but  a great  march  is  a 
greater.  Napoleon,  the  great  master  of  war, 
had  a score  of  Marshals  any  one  of  whom  could 
fight  and  win  a pitched  battle  where  he  had 
one  who  could  lead  an  army  on  the  march.  An 
army  on  the  march  is  something  like  a great 
serpent,  whose  slow  and  resistless  progress  is  the 
most  striking  exemplar  of  absolute  force.  When 
unopposed  it  stretches  its  vast  length  for  mile 
upon  mile,  yet  always  alert  and  watchful.  When 
danger  threatens,  it  recoils  upon  itself.  The 
trains,  its  vital  point,  are  enveloped,  fold  upon 
fold,  in  its  gigantic  coils.  Out  of  these  are 
darted  its  head,  with  the  cavalry  its  keen  eyes, 
and  the  artillery  its  fearful  fangs,  ready  for  of- 
fense and  defense.  The  great  beast,  shrunk  to 
a quarter  of  its  former  dimensions,  is  ready  for 
attack  or  defense.  The  danger  past  or  over- 
come, the  great  python  unfolds  its  massy  coils, 
and  again  stretches  out  its  huge  length  for  pro- 
gress. All  of  these  mighty  operations  must  be 
under  the  control  of  one  supreme  mind — the 
brain  which  governs  every  movement. 

Sherman’s  force,  when  it  had  fairly  cut  loose 
from  Atlanta,  was  “divided  into  two  armies, 
called  the  Right  and  Left  Wings,  each  of  which 
had  a separate  army  commander — General  How- 


ard, of  the  right  wing,  and  General  Slocum,  of 
the  left.  Each  of  these  armies  is  composed  of 
two  corps,  which  are  subdivided  into  divisions 
and  brigades,  with  their  proper  commanding  of- 
ficers. In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a cavalry 
corps,  under  the  command  of  General  Kilpatrick, 
who  takes  his  orders  directly  from  General  Sher- 
man. This  corps  is  the  curtain  behind  whose 
gleaming  folds  our  chief,  marching  with  one  or 
another  column  as  circumstances  dictate,  gives 
his  orders. 

“ In  the  long  marches,  when  the  army  has 
covered  a vast  extent  of  country,  this  organiza- 
tion proves  to  be  of  the  highest  practical  use. 
Each  column  marches  within  supporting  dis- 
tance of  the  others.  Yet  exceptional  instances 
have  occurred  where  one  wing  may  be  forced  to 
act  in  a measure  independent  of  the  others,  as 
when  the  communication  is  cut  off  by  a stream 
difficult  to  cross,  or  by  a mountainous  district 
which  can  be  but  slowly  traversed.  At  such 
times  there  is  a complete  organization  united  in 
one  command,  ready  to  act  as  the  emergency 
may  require.  But,  as  before  said,  these  in- 
stances are  exceptional.  The  conditions  of  our 
success  are  attended  with  such  weighty  respons- 
ibilities and  dangerous  risks,  that  this  great 
moving  mass  of  men  and  material  is  never  fair- 
ly out  of  hand.  The  General  commanding  is- 
sues his  orders,  directed  toward  or  including 
certain  objective  points,  to  reach  which  requires 
several  days’  marching.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
subordinate  commanders  to  put  in  motion  that 
apparently  unwieldy,  but  really  manageable,  or- 
derly mass  of  humanity,  wherein  every  man  has 
his  place,  and  duties  which  must  be  performed  ; 
and  by  this  beautiful  and  practical  system  an 
army  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men  is  shift- 
ed from  place  to  place  with  a safely  and  celerity 
almost  magical.” 

The  excellently  designed  map  of  M^jor  Nich- 
ols shows  by  distinct  colors  the  line  of  march 
of  every  corps  of  this  army.  Let  us  glance  at 
its  main  features : From  Rome,  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  corner  of  Georgia,  close  by  the  bor- 
der of  Alabama,  draw  a straight  line  southeast- 
ward. After  three  hundred  miles  it  will  touch 
Savannah.  Then  draw  another  line  north  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  it  will  strike  Co- 
lumbia, the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  Thence 
draw  another  line  northeastward  two  hundred 
miles,  and  it  will  touch  Goldsborough,  in  North 
Carolina;  from  thence  another  line,  drawn 
northwestward  a hundred  miles,  will  touch  Ra- 
leigh and  Chapel  Hill,  where  the  march  really 
closed.  In  all  there  was  a march  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  a straight  line — but  some- 
thing more  than  a thousand  measured  along  the 
roads  actually  traveled.  A straight  line  drawn 
from  Rome,  the  beginning  of  the  march,  a little 
north  of  cast  to  Raleigh,  its  close,  would  meas- 
ure about  four  hmfdred  miles.  For  the  thou- 
sand miles  of  the  march  the  columns  swept  an 
average  breadth  of  fifty  miles.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  upon  the  map  the  complex  lines  which  de- 
note the  routes  of  the  different  corps,  and  to  dis- 
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cover  the  order  that  overrules  the  apparent  dis- 
order. Thus,  the  black,  blue,  yellow,  and  red 
lines,  which  denote  the  various  infantry  corps, 
keep  almost  the  same  relative  positions.  But 
the  green  line,  which  indicates  the  cavalry,  shifts 
from  side  to  side,  and  from  sides  to  centre. 
From  Atlanta  to  Macon  it  is  on  the  extreme 
right.  Then,  by  a sharp  turn,  it  crosses  the 
other  lines  and  takes  place  on  the  left  to  Millen, 
whence  to  Savannah  it  appears  in  the  centre. 
From  Savannah,  half-way  through  South  Caro- 
lina, it  is  in  the  centre ; thence  to  Fayetteville 
it  is  on  the  left ; then  to  Goldsborough,  in  the 
centre,  but  with  a sharp  dash  to  the  right; 
thence  again  on  the  left  to  Raleigh,  until  at 
Chapel  Hill  it  forms  the  front.  The  explana- 
tion of  these  complicated  movements  is  really 
simple.  The  cavalry  is  the  eye  of  the  army, 
always  open  to  the  side  where  the  enemy  is 
supposed  to  be.  If  he  is  on  the  left,  it  is  on  the 
left ; if  he  is  on  the  right,  it  is  there ; if  he  is 
on  both  sides,  it  is  in  the  centre,  ready  to  meet 
him  on  either  hand. 

Let  us  now  catch  some  glimpses  of  a single 
army  corps  on  the  march : 

* * The  order  of  march  is  issued  by  the  army 
commanders  the  preceding  night,  from  them  to 
the  corps  commanders,  and  then  passed  along 
until  every  soldier,  teamster,  and  camp-follower 
knows  that  an  early  start  is  to  be  made.  At 
three  o’clock  the  watch-fires  are  burning  dimly, 
and,  but  for  the  occasional  neighing  of  horses, 
all  is  so  silent  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
twenty  thousand  men  are  within  a radius  of  a 
few  miles.  The  ripple  of  the  brook  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  as  it  breaks  over  the  pebbles,  or 
winds  petulantly  about  the  gnarled  roots.  The 
wind  sweeping  gently  through  the  tall  pines  over- 
head only  serves  to  lull  to  deeper  repose  the  slum- 
bering soldier,  who  in  his  tent  is  dreaming  of  his 
far-off  Northern  home. 

“But  in  an  instant  all  is  changed.  From 
some  commanding  elevation  the  dear- toned 
bugle  sounds  out  the  reveille , and  another  and 
another  responds,  until  the  startled  echoes  dou- 
ble and  treble  the  clarion  calls.  Intermingled 
with  this  comes  the  beating  of  drums,  often  rat- 
tling and  jarring  on  unwilling  ears.  In  a few 
moments  the  peaceful  quiet  is  replaced  by  noise 
and  tumult,  arising  from  hill  and  dale,  from 
field  and  forest.  Camp-fires,  hitherto  extinct 
or  smouldering  in  dull  gray  ashes,  awaken  to 
new  life  and  brilliancy,  and  send  forth  their 
sparks  high  into  the  morning  air.  Although 
no  gleam  of  sunrise  blushes  in  the  east,  the 
harmless  flames  on  every  side  light  up  the 
scene,  so  that  there  is  no  disorder  or  confusion. 

“The  lesthctic  aspects  of  this  sudden  change 
do  not,  however,  occupy  much  of  the  soldier’s 
time.  Ho  is  more  practically  engaged  in  get- 
ting his  breakfast  ready.  The  potatoes  are  fry- 
ing nicely  in  the  well-larded  pan ; the  chicken 
is  roasting  delicately  on  the  red-hot  coals,  and 
grateful  fumes  from  steaming  coffee-pots  de- 
light the  nostrils.  The  animals  are  not  less 
busy.  An  ample  supply  of  corn  and  huge  piles 


of  fodder  are  greedily  devoured  by  these  faithful 
friends  of  the  boys  in  blue,  and  any  neglect  is 
quickly  made  known  by  the  pawing  of  neighing 
horses  and  the  fearful  braying  of  the  mules. 

Amidst  all  i9  the  busy  clatter  of  tongues  and 
tools — a Babel  of  sound;  forming  a contrast  to 
the  quiet  of  the  previous  hour  as  marked  as  that 
between  peace  and  war.  Then  the  animals  arc 
hitched  into  the  traces,  and  the  droves  of  cattle 
relieved  from  the  night’s  confinement  in  the 
corral.  Knapsacks  are  strapped,  men  seize 
their  trusty  weapons,  and  as  again  the  bugles 
sound  the  note  of  command,  the  soldiers  fall  into 
line  and  file  out  upon  the  road. 

“ There  is  a halt  in  the  column.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  pioneer  corps,  which  follows  the 
advance-guard,  has  discovered  an  ugly  place  in 
the  road,  which  must  be  ‘corduroyed’  at  once, 
before  the  wagons  can  pass.  The  pioneers 
quickly  tear  down  the  fence  near  by  and  bridge 
over  the  treacherous  place,  perhaps  at  the  rare 
of  a quarter  of  a mile  in  fifteen  minutes.  If 
rails  are  not  near,  pine  saplings  and  split  logs 
supply  their  place.  Meanwhile  the  bugles  have 
sounded,  and  the  column  has  halted.  The  sol- 
diers, during  the  temporary  halt,  drop  out  of  line 
on  the  road-side,  lying  upon  their  backs,  sup- 
ported by  their  still  unstrapped  knapsacks.  If 
the  halt  is  a long  one,  the  different  regiments 
march  by  file  right,  one  behind  the  other,  into 
the  fields,  stacking  their  muskets,  and  taking 
their  rest  at  ease,  released  from  their  knapsack. 

“A  great  many  of  the  mounted  officers  ride 
through  the  fields,  on  either  side  of  the  line  of 
march,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  troops. 

General  Sherman  always  takes  to  the  fields, 
dashing  through  thickets  or  plunging  into  the 
9wamp8,  and,  when  forced  to  take  the  road, 
never  breaks  into  a regiment  or  brigade,  but 
waits  until  it  passes,  and  then  falls  in.  He 
says  that  they,  and  not  he,  have  the  right  to  the 
road. 

“But  the  sun  has  long  since  passed  the  ze- 
nith, the  droves  of  cattle  which  have  been  driven 
through  the  swamps  and  fields  are  lowing  and 
wandering  in  search  of  a corral,  the  soldiers  are 
beginning  to  lag  a little,  the  teamsters  are  obliged 
to  apply  the  whip  oftener,  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
have  been  traversed,  and  the  designated  halt- 
ing-place for  the  night  is  near.  The  column 
must  now  be  got  into  camp.  Officers  ride  on 
in  advance  to  select  the  ground  for  each  brigade, 
giving  the  preference  to  slopes  in  the  vicinity 
of  wood  and  water.  Soon  the  troops  file  out 
into  the  woods  and  fields,  the  leading  division 
pitching  tents  first,  those  in  the  rear  marching 
on  yet  farther,  ready  to  take  their  turn  in  the 
advance  the  next  day. 

“As  soon  as  the  arms  are  stacked,  the  boys 
attack  the  fences  and  rail-piles,  and  with  in- 
credible swiftness  their  little  shelter-tents  spring 
up  all  over  the  ground.  The  fires  are  kindled 
with  equal  celerity,  and  the  luxurious  repast 
prepared,  while  4 good  digestion  waits  on  appe- 
tite, and  health  on  both.’  After  this  is  heavd 
the  music  of  dancing  or  singing,  the  pleasant 
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btu*  of  conversation,  and  the  measured  sound  j 
of  reading.  The  wagons  arc  meanwhile  parked  \ 
and  the  animals  fed.  By-and-bv  the  tattoo 
tings  out  on  the  night  air.  Its  familiar  sound 
is  understood.  l Go  to  rest,  po  to  rest/  it  says, 
as  plainly  as  organs  of  human  speech. 

“Shortly  after  follows  the  peremptory  com- 
mand of  ‘Taps.’  4 Out  lights,  ont  lights,  out 
lights  !*  The  soldier  gradually  disappears  from 
the  camp-fire.  Rolled  snugly  in  his  blanket,  * 
the  soldier  dreams  again  of  home,  or  revisits  in ( 
imagination  the  battle-fields  he  has  trod.  The 
animals,  with  dull  instinct,  lie  down  to  rest. 
The  fires  go  out.  The  army  is  asleep.  But 
around  the  slumbering  host  the  picket-guards 
keep  quiet  watch.1* 

If  is  curious  to  note  the  dumb  pets  which  the ( 
Tor.  XXXI.— No. 


soldiers  gather  and  keep  around  them.  One 
company  will  have  a cat,  another  a donkey,  an- 
other a kid,  another  a dog.  But  a fighting-cock 
is  the  pet  nnd  pride.  They  ride  upon  cannon 
or  mules,  or  nre  affectionately  borne  in  the  arms 
of  their  protectors.  Breed  is  of  little  account, 
so  that  the  animal  is  game.  If  he  will  not  fight 
he  is  sure  to  be  eaten.  A victor  gets  a pet-name. 
He  is  44  Bill  Sherman"  or  “Johnny  Logan  /’ 
while  his  worsted  opponent  is  dubbed  “Jeff 
Davis”  or  44  Pete  Beauregard/’ 

Among  the  duties  of  the  army  was  tbnt  of 
destroying  the  railroads.  41  The.  method  of  de- 
struction is  simple,  but  very  effective.  Two  in- 
genious instruments  have  been  made  for  tbi< 
purpose.  One  of  them  is  a clasp,  which  locks 
under  the  rail.  It  has  a ring  in  the  top,  in*o 
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forts  were  i nude  to  conceal  not  only  their  valuT 
able  per^vm^l  dfeiufc,  pinto,  jewedvv,  and  otfms 
rir:h  granl*,  l>lU  Mho  #f  food*  *isvh  AK 

hm\>\  sni>:ir,  A forge  pan  of  theMi 

\n:U:  curried  to  the  nmghbprjhg  *w*un) >:<; 

iit<f  tilt*  iuVMVitO  mulitod.  of  ,,»»i»i;C'tl*Uj;nt  *siA  tjif- 
burial  nf  iftn  trtmi&ttelGVi  IhepbftAvbc*  JtTMl.gsoS*; 

flic*  iixt c I U 1 1 u?*v^ . SomeAmy?. 
#\Uot  the  grnvo-yerdfc  Were  sidecut  n*>  ifor  U«i 
pfoce.  of  frectii'ity  from  the  ■*  Vandal  hands  of  flic 
invader*.'  Unfortunately  lor  those  people,  ihe 
to  jiof!S  betrayed  them,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
i he  march  the  soldiers  learned  the  secret.  Wit)* 
oijtiiirjv  tvi}\  tiie  soldier*  hunted  for  oont^tilvd 
troaiJUm.  W herever  the  army  halted,  sxbnttol 
e<ery  inch  of  ground  in  I lie  vicinity  of  the  d\voil- 
[#lced  by  riimriak-  .{agreed,  with  suhioey; 
^fold'd i h spade*.  The  itfovor*nf  4jjg~ 
one .teas  good  for  die  garden  fond  but  ‘its  t<> 

uv^oteof  sx- 

hoiiied  fobpuny,  whir  MW  if  mpidly  ami  ir r*v 
tricvnidy  : conrse.uedy  If  they  * struck  a,  reifA 
-u  Htmfc  was  histanih  pathi  retjnisiiU'U,  and  the 
tooted  wdoifth  vva*  speedily  unearthed;  No- 
thing  I'aeapod  the  observation  of  these  *b«rp- 
ahldferSt  A \* oumri  standing  upon  \he 
pow  If  of  a:  house,  ^ippaf  ontly  iv^t  uhiog  their  pm- 
tract)  fag*,;  instantly  teitpe,  an  object  of  sfijs-r 
jndfpt»,.and  ®lie.  wa?  wafolwjd  until  some  move- 
went  betrayed  a place  of  concealment.  The 
frc:h  earth  rcren ifj  throe  n tip,  n bed  of .flowers 
just  set  out;  tire  slightest  indinuioo  uf  a change 
iti  tt^ewTice  or  position,  all  uf-tr acted  ftiv  gnws 
of  these  mil  in  try  a grit  ml  t u r i s t«. 


It  wn$  all  fiftr 

ncult  niremnsUuc.'t* : j spoil  of  way,  atid  the  search  made  OUQ  of  thsAxfo 

“ ' Theyscy  yowtuereimdingA  Iva  *aid,  1 but  j eiu.umint*  of  the  march.’* 
ffe  fo-th*  <*tfangeist  sort  of  retreat  I ever  saw,  ! la  a lictifo  more  tlmn.  three  weeks  the  &rpy 
Why,  dog  bile  them,  the  newspapers  -have  been  hud  accomplished  the  three  hundred 
lying  in  this  way  all  along.  They  alfors  are ; ifcomt%  and  wore  vlosw  upon  Savannah.  It  foul 

whipping  the Federal  armies,  and  they  alleto  lalfo  taken  Mdelhtu  as  long  ro  traverse  the  thirty 

back  after  the  ha  tile  is  oyer.  It  tries  ibAiRf’  [nrife  X>irt>vy^ja  Wdlhmi?jburg  and  the  Chirta- 
idde  that  first  opened  my  eves.  Our  army  woh  hominy,  .tv  it  hunt  Inn  iag  ^ccrt  the. face  of  an  en< 
always  whipping  the  Feds,  and ' ;we • . alters fftrlj-' i :-nn| ji  •'  .Ftitc  -M^Alfkier,  U»o  key  to  Savannah, 
back.  L aliens  told  ’em  it  was  a d — d hutnl»ng,  | vva*  eaptuml  by  IUmk*  ho'w  gallantly  we  must 

nod  now  by I know  H;  for  here  you  are  r leave  Nichols  to  iclf  on  the  i It rii  of  i>ec-emherr 

right  on  old  \\r/&-  pl:ur ; hog*,  puattmh,  vorn,  ! jtist  a month  lucking.  tc;o  days  after  the  Great., 
and  fences  ail  gone.  I vioif  t find  ivny  fa  nil,.  1;  March  Ip^an. 

expected  It  all.  Jetf  Diivs^  and  the  ccstv"  he  | For  a full  mouth  nf icr  the  captitrc  of  Savait- 

continued.,  ‘ talk  about  spmting  the  Ibaoh.  ! nab  there  was  no  upporru?  movcmct.r.  of  the 
Why,  if  South  Cartdiim  had  gone  out  hy  hue-  j tlpion  force*  Knt  wa«  all  the  while 

•self  !«hc.  would  have  beets  in  f mr  pieces  by  ] in  Sherman’s  eye  as  the  real  fmint  to.  which  his 
.’his  time/  Splitting'  the  ITmon  l Why*  the  * nmieh  was  in  ? cud.  To  reach  this  he  mma 
State  <;f  Georgia  in  being  spin  right  throngli 1 traversi*  a part  of  Georgia,  the  whole  of  South 
from  end  bi  esni/  h ia  theye  ricli  fellows  whu ! and  North  Oarrdtiru,  and  a pm  of  Virginia. 
;\rc  making  tUu  wak  and  keeping  f hoi  * precious  1 Un  tlic  loth  cd'  January  vhc  troops  were  m :pi& 
bodies  -W4y-  Tbnrtfs  John  Frank-  Itoix  for  the  tiitw  Reid  of  (*perotR>n». 

lui  went  through  here  the  other  day,  running;  terprise. looked  haxanioiij- enough.  ‘'  Theman  'n 
away  from  your  funny.  1 could  hare  played  thronphi/corgia/G-uid  the  fearful  C^dmdsM  ^ttd 
4oi>rfpc*e^  m\  hte  zmi-iakh.  There's  tuy  ;(*m  ’ the ' cvjiRdunt 

bnnhur  sick  with  stnall-ptix  at  Macou,  working  i bnf  this  it  n march  into  rha  jaws  af  de$£< action, 
for  cloven  dollars  a month,  and  hadn’t  gpt  Ji  cent ; ^hef straight  tv>  Lew,  who  Gin  throw 
of,  the  d — d .stuff  for  a year*  Tcrea  dnlhu**  th^  tradk  *;  Hardee  Iut^ 

jnoiifh  and  eleven  A In  front,  and  the.-  ; to'. 

I 'don't  believe  in  it,  Sir  ¥*'  : | fJMrlcstiOi  are  iiuprActkabltf."''.  flui  the  nrrny 

u A»  raruotv  of  the  -appreneh  of  the  army  i y^^a!  r;ti.  straight  northward,  in  ^eparntc  c<d- 
roadied  the  frightaaed  i u habitaut«?  (run tic  of- ; u onra^  as  l4'P_re— *fhc  Fojnicenth  Cor\n,  under 
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tion,  with  hellish  haste  dragged  her  Southern 
sister*  into  the  caldron  of  secession.  Little  did 
she  dream  that  the  hated  flag  would  again  wave 
over  her  soil ; but  this  bright  morning  a thou- 
sand Union  banners  are  floating  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  ground  trembles  beneath  the  tramp  of 
thousands  of  brave  Northmen,  who  know  their 
mission,  and  w ill  perform  it  to  the  end.1* 
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tor  the  soldiers,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  fodder 
for  the  animals.  The  soil  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  prolific  in  Barnwell  County,  as  it  has  a 
largo  proportion  of  sand,  yet  the  planters,  judg- 
ing from  their  houses  and  the  outbuildings, 
*eem  to  have  been  wealthy.  Nearly  all  these 
places  are  deserted,  although  here  and  there  we 
find  women  ami  children,  whom  it  ia  difficult  to 
}>ersuade  they  are  not  at  once  to  be  murdered. 
Wide-spreading  columns  of  smoke  continue  to 
me  wherever  our  army  goes.  Building  material 
is  likely  to  be  in  great  demand  in  this  State  for 
some  time  to  come. 

“It  is  grievous  to  see  a beautiful  woman, 
highly  cultured  and  refined,  standing  in  the 
gateway  of  her  dismantled  home,  perhaps  with 
in  infant  in  her  arms,  while  she  calls  upon  some 


passing  officers  to  protect  her  home  from  farther 
pillage ; for  the  advance-guard,  who  hare  just 
been  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  or  some  strag- 
glers, have  entered  and  helped  themselves  to 
what  they  needed  or  desired.  No  violence  is 
done  to  the  inmates,  hut  household  furniture  is 
pushed  about  somewhat.  The  men  of  the  house 
have  all  run  away,  os  did  Cain  after  killing  bis 
brother.  Perhaps  it  i&  the  best  protection  for 
their  property  to  leave  women  at  home,  for  the 
soldiers  always  respect  a woman,  even  if  they  do 
sometimes  enter  a house.  These  people  have 
one  cry  in  common,  now  that  they  feel  the  bit- 
terness of  war.  They  prav  God  that  it  may 
cease  upon  any  terms.” 

Here  is  a sketch  of  veteran  soldiers  on  the 
march : 


qjgiti.zea.by  (jO  , 
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u Oar  command  is  in  splendid  health*  March- 
n\‘z  and  the  open  air  have  brought  oat  all  the  in- 
valids. Day  before  3'ester day  we  sent  back  a 
train  with  all  the  wounded,  so  they  will  be  well 
cared  for,  and  will  not  encumber  ns  in  our  on- 
ward march.  This  ig  more  than  well.  To  bo 
affective  fur  marching  or  fighting  an  army  must 
be  stripped  of  superfluities  uud  encumbrances, 
and  thus  the  old  soldier  reduces  himself  to  n few 
ample  necessities.  He  travels  light.  Yon  may 
lUtinguish  him  from  his  fellows  in  the  column 
by  his  small,  well-packed  knapsack  ami  blanket 
tightly  rolled ; his  well-ordered  musket  and  ac- 
coutrements ; his  fine  springy  step,  his  determ- 
ined nonchalance.  This  man  has  learned  the 
U*«t  philosophy  of  soldiering  by  practical  expe- 


rience. This  daily  experience  of  marching, 
scouting,  foraging,  skirmishing,  drilling,  ma- 
noeuvring, and  lighting,  joiuod  to  other  natural 
qualifications,  makes  the  American  the  best  sol- 
dier in  the  world.  I affirm  this  with  some 
knowledge,  for  1 have  seen  the  English,  French. 
Austrian,  and  Italian  soldiers.  I do  not  believe 
there  is  an  army  in  the  world,  outside  the  United 
States,  that  could  make  such  u march  us  we  arc 
making  now.  Road  and  bridge  building,  which 
we  have  learned  to  perfection,  would  slop  them 
the  first  day  out. 

“It  is  impossible  to  pass  the  columns  of  the 
army  without  observing  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  animals.  The  abundant  forage  fouud  upon 
the  plantations,  and  the  short  marches  which 
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according  to  Major  Nichols,  is  a raider  on  hi* 
own  account — a man  who  has  left  hts  place  in 
tlie  ranks,  and  bos  set  out  on  a foraging  expedi- 
tion without  special  orders.  Sometimes  he  i* 
absent  for  only  a few  days,  at  other  times  he  dis- 
appears for  weeks  together.  An  officer  who  had 
to  pass  from  column  to  column  would  not  un fre- 
quently liuht  upon  a CAtnp  of  Bummers,  bear- 
ing all  the  appearance  of  a regular  foraging 
party,  and  almost  always  having  proof  of  abund- 
ant success.  If  asked  to  what  command  they 
belong,  one  will  reply,  with  an  impudent  laugh. 
“Wc  don't  answer  for  any  body  in  particular — 
bout  every  corps  in  the  army.”  There  is  one 
distinguishing  mark  of  a Bummer:  he  i*  never 
on  foot.  Now  and  then  he  is  mounted  on  a 


wo  make,  have  put  the  horses,  moles,  and  beef 
cuttle  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Each  day, 
as  the  army  moves  forward,  large  additions  arc 
made  to  the  droves  of  cattle.  Our  conscription 
is  remorseless.  Every  species  of  four-footed 
beast  that  South  Carolina  planters  cherished 
among  their  live-stock  is  swept  in  by  our  flank- 
ing foragers,  and  the  music  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion mingles  w ith  the  sound  of  the  footfall  of  the 
army/’ 

But  nil  soldiers  arc  not  veterans.  In,  or 
rather  about,  Sherman’s  army  were  a class  of 
men  known  as  M Bummers.”  How  the  term 
originate*!  nobody  seems  to  know.  Wo  hope 
the  editor  of  the  next  edition  of  the  Slang  Dic- 
tionary will  investigate  the  mutter.  A Bummer, 
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splendid  horse,  which  he  has  somehow  “ raised;** 
more  frequently  he  bestrides  a broken-down  nag ; 
oftencr  still  a mule.  “Sometimes,”  writes 
Nichols,  “we  see  the  ‘Bummer’  approaching 
the  camp  from  a piece  of  woods  with  a wagon 
which  he  has  overloaded  with  good  things.  The 
scene  is  frequently  exhilarating.  The  ‘ Bum- 
mer,’ coming  in  on  horseback,  holding  the  bri- 
dle in  his  teeth,  clasps  under  one  arm  a basket  j 
of  fresh  eggs,  and  under  the  other  a pailful  of 
delicious  honey,  while  a brace  of  fat  sheep,  hams, 
chickens,  or  geese  lie  across  the  saddle  in  front 
and  rear,  and  the  carcass  of  a hog,  firmly  tied 
to  the  mule’s  tail,  is  dragged  along  the  road. 
The  ‘Bummer*  himself  is  probably  clothed  in 
an  irregular  sack-coat  of  linen,  with  a ridiculous- 
ly unmilitary  hat  perched  on  one  side  of  his 
head,  and,  as  he  approaches,  his  face  beams 
with  smiles  of  recognition,  tempered  by  a half- 
suppressed  apprehension  lest  his  bounteous  sup- 
plies should  not  be  accepted  as  a peace-offering 
for  his  delinquencies.” 

“Aside  from  the  freedom  from  control  Vftich 
gives  bad  men  opportunities  to  commit  wanton 
deeds  of  violence,  these  wanderers  from  the 
ranks  are  often  of  great  benefit  to  the  army. 
Better  flankers  can  not  be  found.  Spreading 
out  from  the  marching  column,  they  are  the 
first  to  scent  danger,  and  the  last  to  leave  the 
field,  unless  actually  forced  back.  They  under- 
stand the  art  of  squad-fighting  to  perfection. 
Parties  of  them,  without  officers,  will  join  to- 
gether to  resist  an  onset  of  rebel  cavalry,  or  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and  they  are 
almost  always  the  victors  in  a skirmish.” 

A Bummer,  sharply  reprimanded  by  an  offi- 
cer, made  this  reply : “ See  hyar,  cap’n  ; wc 
ain’t  so  bad  after  all.  We  keep  ahead  of  the 
skirmish  line  allers.  We  let’s  ’em  know  when 
an  enemy’s  a-comin’ ; and  then  we  ain’t  allers 
away  from  the  regiment.  We  turns  over  all  we 
don’t  want  ourselves,  and  we  can  lick  five  times 
as  many  rebs  as  we  are,  any  day.”  The  Bum- 
mer* are  the  nearest  modern  representatives  of 
the  motley  crowd  whom  Walter  the  Penniless, 
in  the  first  Crusade,  led  from  Burgundy  through 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to  the  Holy  Land. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  Columbia,  the  cap- 
ital of  South  Carolina,  was  occupied,  not  with- 
out some  fighting.  Major  Nichols,  under  that 
date  writes : 

“ It  is  with  a feeling  of  proud  exultation  that 
I write  the  date  of  Columbia.  We  have  con- 
quered and  occupy  the  capital  of  the  haughty 
State  that  instigated  and  forced  forward  the 
treason  which  has  brought  on  this  desolating 
war.  The  city  which  was  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy  if  Lee  and  the  rebel 
hosts  had  been  driven  from  Richmond  is  now 
overran  by  Northern  soldiers.  The  beautiful 
capitol  building  bears  the  marks  of  Yankee  shot 
and  shell,  and  the  old  flag  which  the  rebels  in- 
sulted at  Sumter  now  floats  freely  in  the  air 
from  the  house-tops  of  the  central  city  of  South 
Carolina.  On  our  march  hither  we  had  the 
choice  of  Augusta  or  Columbia ; and  while  many 


| a brave  man  turned  his  indignant  eyes  toward 
| Sumter  and  the  sea,  yet  our  General  knew  that 
j this  Holy  of  Holies  to  the  Southern  mind  was 
| of  infinitely  more  importance  than  either  of 
! the  other  two  cities,  and  he  feels  certain  that 
Charleston  is  ours  in  any  event.  General  Sher- 
man also  knew  that,  while  he  might  capture 
Augusta,  he  could  not  be  certain  of  reaching  Co- 
lumbia afterward,  while  with  Columbia  gained, 
Augusta  was  almost  as  easily  won  as  in  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign.” 

Sherman  and  Howard,  with  their  staffs,  were 
the  first  to  enter  the  city.  On  every  side  were 
evidences  of  disorder.  Bales  of  cotton  were 
scattered  here  and  there;  furniture  and  mer- 
chandise were  cast  pell-mell  in  every  direction. 
In  the  main  street  Sherman  was  met  by  some 
of  our  prisoners  who  had  escaped  in  the  confu- 
sion, and  had  been  secreted  by  the  negroes.  The 
material  belonging  to  the  Confederate  Treasury 
Department  had  been  brought  here,  as  to  a place 
of  perfect  security.  Much  of  this  had  been  re- 
moved, but  much  remained  behind.  The  ar- 
senal was  found  stocked  with  arms  and  muni- 
tions, the  work-shops  full  of  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms,  the  storehouses  crowded 
with  -supplies.  The  capitol  when  finished  would 
have  been  the  finest  public  building  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  ordered  to  be  spared ; but 
other  public  buildings  and  property  were  de- 
stroyed. In  the  evening  the  disastrous  confla- 
gration began  which  laid  the  city  in  ruins.  The 
cause  of  this  is  still  enveloped  in  doubt.  Nich- 
ols believes  that  the  main  fire  originated  in 
sparks  flying  from  the  hundreds  of  bales  of  cot- 
ton which  the  Confederates  had  placed  along 
the  streets,  and  fired  when  they  left.  Other 
fires,  he  thinks,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  desire 
for  revenge  from  some  two  hundred  of  our  pris- 
oners who  had  escaped  from  the  cars  as  they 
were  being  conveyed  from  this  city  to  Charlotte, 
who  sought  this  means  of  retaliation  for  their 
sufferings  in  the  miserable  prison -pen  close 
by.  But,  he  adds:  “Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  disaster,  the  direful  result  is 
deprecated  by  General  Sherman  most  emphat- 
ically ; for  however  heinous  the  crimes  of  this 
people  against  our  common  country,  we  do  not 
war  against  women  and  children  and  helpless 
persons.”  In  the  morning  the  fires  were  all 
subdued,  and  the  houseless  people  were  provided 
with  shelter  in  the  residences  deserted  by  their 
former  refugee  owners.  “So  far  as  it  went,  the 
fire  made  clean  w'ork ; but  there  were  fewer 
dwelling-houses  destroyed  than  was  at  first  suj»- 
posed ; as  the  devastation  was  confined  chiefly 
to  the  business  parts  of  the  city.” 

On  the  21st  the  aony  was  again  fairly  on  its 
march  toward  Goldsborough.  Among  the  sig- 
nificant features  of  the  journey  were  the  bands 
of  refugees  seeking  to  make  their  escape  north- 
ward under  protection  of  the  army.  For  a while 
it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  their  requests 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  transportation.  But 
in  time  many  of  the  wagons  of  the  train  were 
empty  ; vehicles  and  animals  were  captured 
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the  refu*  drew,  comfortably  seated  upon  such  articles  of 
.tisportft-  household  furniture  ns  they  are  allowed  to  ear 
d ] 'laced  ry.  Following  this,  will  be  a conn  try  cart  ft  lies  i 
his  train  with  negro  women — for  the  negroes  come  along 
also — and  hosts  of  the  little  curly,  bullet-headed 
i mousl  v.  youngsters  gaze  curiously  upon  the  strange  sights 
‘d  to  the  which  meet  tlicir  eyes.1* 

urney  as  The  weather  was  for  a while  delightful ; tin' 
it  is  bet-  roads  dry;  the  wind  from  the  east  came  laden 
exposed  with  the  perfumes  of  pine  and  cedar;  and  tin 
to  in  its  army  pressed  on  ns  happy  and  contented  as  men 
ngularly  had  u right  to  be  who  had  plodded  on  so  mam 
a huge  dreary  days  through  heavy  nuid  and  pitiless  rain, 
loir  per-  On  the  8th  of  March  the  boundary  between  South 
then  an  i and  North  Carolina  was  crossed.  On  the  pro- 
mt! bhii-  vious  e rating  Major  Nichols  w rote  in  his  diary : 
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by  the  distance,  rounds  in  soothing  cadences  the 
restful  tattoo.  Ah ! this  is  nor  the  blood,  the 
carnage,  or  the  suffering  of  war;  it  is  its  de- 
lightful romance.” 

Three  days  after  lie  has  occasion  to  paint  a 
diOerent  picture: 

“About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there 
descended  from  the  heavens  a deluge  of  rain, 
‘Deluge’  is  the  only  expressive  word  to  use; 
for  m large  a quantity  of  rain  fell  in  so  short,  a 
space  of  time  that  by  nightfall  the  surface  ol 
the  country  was  one  entire  sheet  of  water.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  be  separated  from  n)y  can- 
vas home  some  fifteen  miles,  and,  with  a party 
of  couriers,  attempted  to  cross  the  country. 
The  wav  led  through  pine  forests,  where  roads, 


“To-night  we  went  into  camp  in  a magnifi- 
cent grove  of  pines.  The  roots  of  the  trees  are 
buried  in  tho  spindles  and  burs  which  have  fall- 
en undisturbed  for  centuries.  The  wind  sings, 
or  rather  murmurs — for  that  is  the  sound — 
through  the  lofty  tree-tops,  while  the  air  is  fill- 
ed with  delicious  fragrance.  This  evening  the 
sun  went  down  behind  glowing  bars  of  silver 
and  purple,  although  now  and  then  its  bright 
rays  would  stream  out,  throwing  long  shadows 
across  this  great  cathedral  floor,  transforming 
tree  and  hough  into  columns  and  arches  of  glit- 
tering gold.  As  I write  the  camp-fires  dance 
and  flare  upward : away  out  in  the  dark  forest 
strange,  uncouth  forms  peer  out  from  the  shad- 
ows; while  a distant  band  of  music,  mellowed 
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in  the  .stale  maps,  that  the  general  direction  was  correct : yet  we 
?hc  rain  fell  in  for-  hesitated  to  push  blindly  through  an  cncmV* 
*ses,  and  drenching  country  so  far  in  advance  c»f  the  army,  ami  with 
iterproofs  were  not  so  wide  a symee  between  the  columns,  last  the 
■,  which  seemed  to  darkening  sky  and  sullen  thunder  warned  m to 
peculiarly  its  own.  push  on  in  some  direction.  If  there  had  been 
arked;  a mile  far-  a plantation  near,  or  any  indication  of  Unman 
;le path ; and.  final-  existence,  we  could  speedily  hare  settled  the 
ilrogether  Itivos-  diffieolty;  but  for  miles  around  nothing  was 
and  before  ns  gave  visible  but  the  solemn  woods  and  sandy  plains. 
Halting  under  the  So  again  we  applied  the  spur,  and  splashed 
>f  war.  It  \vas  but  j through  the  wet  grass,  keeping  to  the  south  as 
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hearts  of  all  of  us,  and  of  none  more  than  the 
soldiers  and  teamsters  who  have  been  laboring 
night  and  day  through  these  wretched  swamps. 
What  a noble  army  we  have  here ! Every  day 
produces  fresh  and  striking  illustrations  of  the 
men’s  cheerful  acceptance  of  all  the  discour- 
aging circumstances  of  the  situation.  For  in- 
stance: a wagon,  painfully  toiling  along  the 
road,  suddenly  careens;  the  wheels  are  sub- 
merged in  a quicksand ; every  effort  of  the 
mules  or  horses  to  ‘pull  out’  only  buries  the 
unfortunate  vehicle  deeper  in  the  mire,  and 
very  soon  the  animals  have  dug  for  themselves 
a pit,  out  of  which  many  are  never  extricated 
alive.  The  driver  sees  at  once  that  it  is  useless 
to  whip  and  swear;  so  he  dismounts.  -Then 
the  train  guard,  who  have  been  resting  upon 
their  muskets  watching  the  proceedings,  quiet- 
ly stack  their  weapons  and  at  once  plunge  into 
the  mud.  A dozen  of  them  are  at  work  with 
shoulders  at  the  wheels  and  body  of  the  wagon, 
and  finally  they  lift  it  out  of  the  hole  upon 
firmer  ground.  One  or  two  wagons  ‘stuck’  in 
this  way  show  at  once  that  the  road  must  be 
corduroyed.  Then,  with  many  a jest  and  an 
untiring  flow  of  good-humor,  the  men  w-ade 
into  the  neighboring  swamp,  cut  down  and  split 
the  trees,  and  soon  bridge  over  these  impassa- 
ble places.  A few  rods  farther  on  the  head  of 
column  arrives  at  a creek,  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  is  ten  feet  wide,  and  has  a few  inches 
of  water  running  over  a hard  sandy  bottom. 
Now  the  water  is  four  or  six  feet  in  depth,  and 
spreads  out  to  a width  of  sixty  feet,  encroach- 
ing upon  the  softer  earth.  A bridge  roust  be 
built.  Into  the  water  dash  our  men  without 
hesitation,  for  they  know  the  work  must  be  done 
at  once.  Waist-deep,  throat-deep,  not  a dry 
spot  about  them.  ‘No  matter  for  that,*  they 
say ; ‘ we  shall  bo  in  camp  by-and-by,  and  then, 
before  our  roaring  fires,  we  will  rehearse  the  in- 
cidents of  the  day.’  Thus  these  good,  brave 
soldiers  endure  every  hardship,  shrink  at  no  ex- 
posure of  life  or  limb  ; not^nly  without  grum- 
bling, but  with  a good-humor  and  merriment 
which  no  hardship  dampens  and  no  risk  dis- 
courages. Old  officers  of  the  array,  who  have 
served  in  Florida  and  Mexico,  continually  re- 
mark this  peculiar  feature  of  Sherman’s  army. 
It  dpes  not  belong  to  any  particular  corps  or 
regiment,  but  all  the  soldiers  share  it  alike,  and 
at  all  times.” 

On  the  13th  Sherman  was  near  Fayetteville, 
seventy-five  miles  north  of  Wilmington,  and  in 
full  communication  with  Terry  and  Schofield. 
Rumors  were  flying  thick  and  fast.  One  report 
said  that  Johnston,  whom  Davis  had  reluctant- 
ly placed  in  command,  would  certainly  make  a 
stand  at  Goldsbofpugh,  fifty  miles  away;  an- 
other said  that  Lee  was  evacuating  Richmond 
in  order  to  throw  his  forces  into  North  Caro- 
lina ; another  told  that  a large  Confederate  force 
— whence  gathered  was  not  stated — was  closing 
in  upon  Sherman’s  rear.  “ These  stories,”  says 
Nichols,  “which  float  about  among  the  citizens, 
give  the  army  subjects  for  jest ; the  fact  being 


that  we  know  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know  of  the  rebel  movements.  Beyond  that  we 
bother  ourselves  but  little.”  However,  John- 
ston >vas  not  an  enemy  to  be  despised.  If  a 
fair  chance  had  been  given  him  we  imagine 
that  his  name,  instead  of  that  of  Lee,  would 
have  stood  foremost  on  the  list  of  Confederate 
commanders.  But  Davis  had  an  old  grudge 
against  him,  dating  as  far  back  as  Bull  Run. 
He  set  him  to  work  only  when  somebody  elseV 
mistakes  were  to  be  remedied,  and  always  got 
rid  of  him  as  soon  as  he  could.  The  action  at 
Averysboro,  fought  March  16,  shows  that  it  was 
well  to  be  ready  for  Johnston.  Subsequent 
skirmishes  and  the  battle  at  Benton ville,  won 
by  Slocum  on  the  21st,  confirmed  this.  This 
was  really  the  only  battle  fought  during  the 
Great  March. 

On  the  22d  the  army  entered  Goldsborough. 
There  it  rested  for  three  weeks.  In  the  interim 
Sherman  made  a flying  visit  to  Grant  at  City- 
Point,  where  the  plan  for  future  operations  was 
decided  upon.  Then  followed,  in  the  early  days 
of  April,  Grant’s  great  blows  at  Lee.  April 
13th — Sherman  having  again  taken  up  his  march 
three  days  before — came  tidings  of  the  surren- 
der of  Lee.  Next  day  Raleigh,  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina,  was  occupied.  Then,  on  the  15th, 
came  a letter  from  Johnston,  asking  whether 
there  were  not  means  for  preventing  further 
shedding  of  blood.  On  the  16th  an  interview 
between  the  two  Generals  was  arranged  to  take 
place  on  the  following  day.  w Of  this  Major 
Nichols  writes : 

“ The  day  of  this  conference — Monday,  April 
1 7 — will  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  war. 
The  fratricidal  straggle  of  four  long  and  wean- 
years  virtually  ended  on  the  day  when  two  great 
men  came  together  in  the  heart  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  intent,  with  true  nobility  of 
soul  and  in  the  highest  interests  of  humanity, 
upon  putting  a stop  to  the  needless  sacrifice  of 
life.  This  conference  was  not  held  after  days 
of  bloody  battle,  when  the  heavens  had  been 
rent  with  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  scream  of 
shell,  and  the  rattle  and  crash  of  musketry,  but 
under  better  auspices  than  these.  As  General 
Sherman  rode  past  his  picket  line  upon  that 
sunny  spring  morning  the  ear  was  not  pained 
by  the  moans  and  cries  of  mangled  men,  but 
the  fresh  breeze  came  laden  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  pines,  of  apple  blossoms,  of  lilacs,  roses, 
and  violets.  The  eye  rested  upon  a thousand 
forms  of  beauty ; for  the  rains  and  warm  sun 
had  quickened  intojife  countless  buds  and  flow- 
ering plants,  until  the  hill-sides,  and  glens  and 
bushes  were  brilliant  in  their  robes  of  delicate 
green.  Here  and  there  in  the  forest,  the  deep- 
toned  evergreen  of  some  sturdy  old  pine  or  ce- 
dar was  displayed  in  dark  relief  against  the 
fresher  verdure ; but  the  prevailing  tone  of  earth 
and  sky  was  pregnant  with  the  loving  promise 
of  spring.  The  scene  was  symbolic  of  the  new 
era  of  peace  then  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
the  nation.  The  two  Generals  met  upon  the 
road,  warmly  greeting  each  other  with  extend- 
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ed  hands.  On  the  brow  of  a bill  a few  yards  full  and  p 
farther  on  there  was  a small  farm-house,  to  u res  gave 
which  they  repaired  for  consultation,  while  the  uess,  min 
general  officers  and  staffs  who  accompanied  and  ener* 
their  respective  chiefs  fell,  after  a few  moments,  able,  atti 
into  amicable  conversation.1'  could  for* 

Johnston  is  vastly  changed  from  the  pleasant-  the  obligi 
looking  man  with  thin  dark  hair*  side  whisk-  that  cane* 
ors,  mustache,  and  goatee,  shown  in  the  pie-  a soldier, 

He  now  wears  “a  open  and 


lures  taken  four  years  ago. 
full  beard  and  mustache  of  silvery  whiteness, 
partly  concealing  a genial  and  generous  mouth, 
that  must  have  become  habituated  to  a kindly 
smile.  His  eyes,  dark-brown  in  color,  varied  in 
expression  — now  intense  and  sparkling,  and 
then  soft  with  tenderness  or  tw  inkling  with  hu- 
mor. The  nose  was  Roman,  and  the  forehead 
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were  agreed  upon.  A formal  meeting  was  agreed 
upon  for  next  day.  Major  Nichols  thus  de- 
scribes this  interview : 

“ On  the  18th,  with  a proper  degree  of  cere- 
mony, the  two  Generals  again  met.  Precisely 
at  the  hour  of  noon,  Sherman  and  Johnston, 
with  their  staffs,  rode  to  the  top  of  the  eminence 
opposite  to  the  little  farm-house  already  referred 
to,  and  the  brilliantly-costumed  crowd  of  staff 
officers,  in  full  uniform,  paused  for  a moment, 
as  their  chiefs  rode  forward  into  the  open  space, 
lifting  their  hats  courteously,  and  then,  grasp- 
ing each  other  by  the  hand,  Sherman  and  John- 
ston dismounted  and  passed  into  the  house.  In 
a few  moments  one  of  the  rebel  officers  dashed 
off  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  escort 
which  had  accompanied  General  Johnston,  and 
in  a short  time  a tall  gentleman  rode  up,  and, 
hurrying  through  the  crowd  of  officers,  quickly 
entered  the  house  where  the  two  Generals  were 
in  conference.  Almost  every  person  present 
recognized  in  the  new-comer  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War.” 

At  this  meeting  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
were  arranged  which  virtually  brought  the  Great 
March  to  an  end.  It  had  accomplished  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  had  been  proposed  by  Sher- 
man. We  do  not  here  propose  to  touch  upon 
the  difficulties  which  grew  out  of  the  terms  there 
agreed  upon.  The  country  has  now  fairly  made 
up  its  mind  upon  that  matter,  and  the  decision 
which  has  been  reached  will  not  be  reversed. 

We  have  attempted  in  this  paper  only  to  re- 
prodace some  of  the  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  Great  March.  To  hare  even  attempted 
to  present  its  military  character,  or  to  speak  fit- 
tingly of  the  officers  and  men  who  made  up  the 
army  which  accomplished  it  would  have  com- 
pelled us  to  have  quoted  half  of  the  volume  in 
which  Major  Nichols  has  told  “The  Story  of 
the  Great  March.”  It  was  our  purpose  to  have 
introduced  a few  of  the  many  sketches  which 
the  writer  has  given  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  those  — once  slaves,  now  freedmen — 
whose  destiny  and  that  of  the  44  poor  whites”  of 
the  South  is  likely  to  be  the  great  social  prob- 
lem of  the  present  and  next  generation.  But 
we  have  overpassed  the  space  allotted  to  ns, 
and  can  only  recommend  the  complete  44  Story 
of  the  Great  March”  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  those  with  whom  our  opinion  may 
have  weight. 


ONE  OF  MY  SCHOLARS.  v 

I AM  the  old  schoolmaster  that  has  taught  the 
district- school  in  the  little  stone  school- 
house  under  the  elms  in  Gray  Street,  in  our 
village,  for  now  twenty  years.  I am  sitting  in 
the  school-room,  at  my  table,  engaged  upon  this 
production  of  the  pen.  The  village  has  grown 
a little,  bat  not  mnch,  in  these  twenty  years. 
There  have  been  some  great  changes  daring  this 
time  even  with  us.  The  railroad  has  come,  and 
the  telegraph  has  been  put  up,  and  we  are  near- 
er to  the  city  by  a whole  day  than  we  were  be- 


fore these  improvements  were  made.  My  little 
school-room,  however,  is  almost  unaltered.  1 
suppose  school-houses  such  as  mine  are  quite  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  in  villages  nowadays — 
even  villages  so  small  as  Dale  Manor  is — but  1 
think  I should  not  like  to  have  it  improved. 
We  have  done  very  well  here  for  these  twenty 
years,  and  I hope  the  old  schoolmaster  will  not 
be  disturbed  nor  his  nest  broken  for  a little  lon- 
ger. I am  nigh  seventy  now,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  I shall  occupy  the  space  within 
these  four  walls  mnch  longer.  After  I am  laid 
in  my  quiet  grave  it  will  be  time  enough  for  the 
trustees  to  tear  the  old  stone-house  down,  and 
erect  a brick  one  with  green  blinds  and  a patent 
iron  chimney.  But  now  all  is  as  of  yore,  and  I 
love  every  crack  in  the  worn  floor  and  every 
knot-hole  in  the  old  wooden  shutters ; so  that  I 
am  afraid  it  would  break  my  heart  if  my  school- 
house  were  to  be  destroyed.  Plato  loved  not 
his  olive  groves  so  well  as  I love  the  old  school- 
house  under  the  elms. 

There  stands  the  oM  black-board  on  its  two 
sturdy  legs,  just  as  it  has  always  stood.  How 
many  successive  growths  of  urchins  have  scratch- 
ed their  unhappy  he$ds  before  that  old  black- 
board! It  has  groaned  with  many  a tedious 
sum  in  rule  of  three,  and  it  has  laughed  with 
many  a grotesque  image  done  by  some  incipient 
Rembrandt  at  recess.  There  was  George  Tren- 
holm ; I always  shall  remember  how  he  used  to 
make  my  sides  ache  with  suppressed  laughter 
over  his  caricatures.  George  is  now  a great 
artist,  and  makes  pictures  for  Harper's  Weekly , 
for  which  he  receives  substantial  remuneration, 
I am  informed.  There,  too,  are  the  same  old 
brown  wooden  benches,  and  they  bear  testimony 
enough  to  the  bent  for  sculpture  possessed  by  a 
great  number  of  my  youthful  geniuses,  from 
whom  no  Praxiteles  or  Phidias  has  yet  appear- 
ed, to  my  knowledge ; though  Silas  Fosdick — 
who,  as  you  know,  invented  a reaping-machine 
— used  to  be  one  of  the  worst  whittlers  in  school. 
I glance  out  the  window,  and  behold  the  plain 
board  fence  against  whose  smooth-rubbed  sides 
many  a well-aimed  marble  has  been  jerked  by 
young  fingers.  And  the  yard  with  its  fringe  of 
scant  grass  against  the  fence,  and  the  rest  of  its 
space  worn  smooth  as  a ball-room  floor  by  the 
tread  of  little  bare  feet.  Here  and  there  yon 
can  see  a well-rounded  hole,  done  on  a wet  day 
by  some  barefoot  urchin’s  heel,  moulding  a re- 
ceptacle for  the  marble  in  knuckle-down.  Be- 
hind the  door,  in  the  entry,  on  a stool  not  too 
high  for  the  little  boys  nor  too  low  for  the  big 
ones,  yon  may  see  the  veteran  water-pail,  with 
its  rusty  tin  dish,  into  which  many  a thirsty 
youngster  has  thrust  his  warm,  red  face,  drink- 
ing slowly  and  breathing  audibly  in  the  cup,  and 
rolling  his  eyes  around  on  the  impatient  waiters 
for  their  turn.  In  the  entry,  too,  is  the  row  of 
nails  where  the  boys  and  girls  hang  their  head- 
gear,  and  the  row  of  shelves  where  they  keep 
their  dinner-baskets.  And  here,  in  the  middle 
of  the  school-room,  is  the  rusty  old  stove,  around 
which  the  red-fingered  children  cluster  in  win- 
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ter,  and  which  always  stands  undisturbed  all 
summer  long,  for  the  boys  to  sharpen  their  slate- 
pencils  on,  and  for  me  to  empty  the  dust-pan 
into  when  I sweep  out  in  the  morning.  And 
here  am  I,  the  master,  as  unchanged  as  all  the 
rest — with  my  careful,  old-fashioned  ways,  my 
well-kept  slippers,  and  my  smooth  ruler ; which 
latter  instrument  is,  in  my  hands,  merely  the 
emblem  of  authority — the  sceptre,  so  to  speak — 
and  not  the  instrument  of  torture  which,  I re- 
gret to  say,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  some  school- 
masters. Twenty  years  have  I taught  school 
in  this  house,  and  during  that  long  period  I 
have  never  lifted  my  hand  to  inflict  a blow  upon 
a child  that  God  made;  no,  never  once.  I 
can  punish  the  worst -dispositioned  child  that 
breathes,  and  never  once  stoop  to  adopt  the 
modes  of  torture  that  brutalize,  lower  self-re- 
spect, and  injure  more  than  they  improve. 
Schoolmaster  Baldwin  never  struck  a child,  and 
you  can  not  perhaps  conceive  what  pleasnre 
there  is  in  the  remembrance,  as  I look  about 
here  on  the  well-thumbed  books,  and  broken 
slates,  and  bits  of  muggy  sponge — all  eloquent 
as  trivial  things  are — till  my  old  eyes  grow  dim 
with  memories  of  the  bojs  that  have  been  to 
school  to  me. 

Mrs.  Curtis's  boy,  when  he  was  one  of  my 
scholars,  had  that  seat  in  the  corner  where  the 
girls’  row  meets  the  boys*  row.  Johnny  had 
that  place  for  the  whole  six  years  that  he  went 
to  school  to  me.  He  was  a right  down  good 
boy.  Yes,  he  was  a thoroughly  good  boy ; and 
as  I muse  upon  his  sad  fate  I do  not  wonder  at 
the  reverence  and  love  in  which  all  Dale  Manor 
now  holds  his  memory.  It  is  his  story  which  I 
am  now  about  to  relate. 

Johnny  Curtis  lived  with  his  mother  in  Gray 
Street,  near  the  old  Beech  Woods,  which  shad- 
owed the  southern  edge  of  the  town.  His  fa- 
ther was  a drunkard.  He  spent  all  his  life  in 
hanging  about  grog-shops,  where  he  earned,  or 
was  treated  to,  enough  whisky  to  keep  him  al- 
ways just  so  boozy — sleepy  enough  to  enjoy  his 
pig-life  behind  the  stove,  and  wakeful  enough 
to  saw  a bit  of  wood,  or  bring  a pail  of  water, 
or  “come  up  and  drink.”  He  seldom  came 
home,  even  to  his  meals,  and  when  he  did  he 
would  slink  into  a corner  and  say  nothing.  He 
never  brought  a cent  of  money  into  the  house. 
Johnny  was  more  of  a man  by  far  than  he  was 
— more  of  a father  to  Bessie  and  Ellen,  the  two 
little  girls  his  sisters.  It  is  a natural  thought 
enough  that  such  a father  was  not  likely  to  make 
a very  good  son  out  of  Johnny ; but  I have  oft- 
en observed  that  drunkards  who  are  utterly  shift- 
less seldom  have  drunken  sons;  the  good  mo- 
ther counteracts  all  the  evil  example  of  the  far 
ther.  And  when  a drunkard's  son  does  follow 
in  his  father’s  tracks,  there  you  may  generally 
nee  proved  the  mother’s  woeful  lack.  Mrs.  Cur- 
tis was  a God-loving  woman — industrious,  mod- 
est, low-voiced,  smooth-tempered.  She  support- 
ed her  little  ones  by  her  needle.  But  after  he 
was  ten  Johnny  never  was  an  expense  to  his 
mother.  He  earned  a good  deal  of  money  in 


various  ways.  He  had  a habit  of  gathering  to- 
gether bits  of  old  iron,  copper,  and  brass  which 
other  people  threw  away,  or  gave  him,  or  sold 
him  for  a triflo;  and  every  few  months  he  would 
gather  his  hoard  together  and  drag  it  to  the 
store  in  his  go-cart  for  a grand  clearing-out  sale. 
The  money  went  right  into  mother’s  pocket  al- 
ways. In  the  winter  he  would  smoke  the  neigh- 
bors* pork-hams  in  a little  smoke-house  that  he 
built  himself.  This  brought  in  many  a clean 
sixpence.  Then,  in  the  summer-time,  he  used 
to  drive  up  cows  for  different  families  in  the  vil- 
lage, from  the  Beech  Woods  pasture.  He  had 
as  many  as  ten  under  his  care  sometimes,  and 
he  got  sixpence  a week  from  each  person  whose 
cow  he  drove,  and  a shilling  from  l)r.  Bell,  who 
lives  over  the  river.  As  early  as  four  o’clock  of 
a June  morning,  when  I have  been  taking  my 
customary  walk,  I have  seen  Johnny  Curtis  let- 
ting down  the  bars  of  the  Beech  Woods  pasture, 
to  let  his  cows  out,  to  be  driven  up  to  milk  at 
their  different  owners’  houses,  and  back  again 
to  ‘pasture  before  Johnny  got  his  breakfast. 
How  the  little  fellow  managed  to  get  the  cows 
together  from  all  parts  of  that  great  pasture,  a 
portion  of  which  was  covered  with  a deep  wood, 
might  have  been  a mystery  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated. But  the  cows  were  always  either  at  the 
bars  or  within  hail.  The  ground  under  that 
solitary  old  acorn-tree  near  the  bars  was  as  bare 
as  my  school-yard,  where  the  cows  had  lain, 
chewing  their  cuds  and  waiting  for  Johnny  * 
and  when  they  were  not  there  he  would  mount 
into  the  tree  and  cry,  “ Bos ! Come,  bos ! Come, 
bos !”  and  the  cows  would  trot  up  to  him  with 
full  udders  swinging. 

So  Johnny  was  a great  help  to  his  poor,  worse 
than  widowed  mother.  At  the  same  time  his 
school  was  not  neglected.  He  was  as  regular 
in  attendance  as  the  master  himself.  Johnny 
was  not  a boy  to  shine  much,  and  in  composition 
and  declamation  he  wras  very  backward.  He 
was  best  at  mathematics.  He  was  smaller  even 
than  his  age  would  warrant,  and  generally  wore 
a quiet,  half-dreamy  air  that  did  not  promise 
very  great  things  for  his  future.  One  would 
have  thought,  who  did  not  know*  Johnny,  that 
he  had  no  energy  at  all;  but  his  deeds  told 
another  story.  His  mother  knew  better,  I can 
assure  you. 

I was  sorry,  in  view  of  all  Johnny’s  good 
qualities,  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
coward  among  his  fellows.  He  was  so  meek 
that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  put  an 
affront  upon  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  however, 
he  was  too  well  liked  by  his  comrades  to  be  put 
to  that  test  often.  I do  not  remember  having 
known  of  but  one  instance  of  the  sort.  There 
was  a black-eyed,  long-haired,  foreign  boy  who 
came  to  Dale  Manor  to  live  one  summer  when 
Johnny  was  about  twelve  years  old.  I don’t 
know  really  of  what  country  he  was ; his  name 
was  Mark  Ldwenstein — a German  name,  but  I 
think  he  had  more  Italian  than  German  blood 
in  him.  His  father  kept  a livery  stable  at  the 
hotel,  and  sent  his  boy  to  my  school.  He  af- 
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fronted  Johnny  very  saucily  one  day — called  him 
a vile  name,  and  dared  him  to  fight.  Johnny 
just  turned  his  back  and  walked  away,  and 
Mark  Ldwenstein  followed  hinv  and  struck  him 
an  ugly  blow  in  the  face  with  the  back  of  his 
hard  hand.  I had  seen  the  whole  transaction, 
and  I took  Mark  into  custody.  I do  believe 
Johnny  felt  worse  about  that  than  he  did  at  be- 
ing struck.  I shall  never  forget  the  scene  pre- 
sented by  those  two  boys  as  they  stood  before 
me  then ; for,  later  events  in  which  they  have 
been  actors  have  made  them  more  than  heroes 
of  romance.  Johnny,  with  his  soft  blue  eyes 
and  sturdy  little  figure,  wiping  the  blood  from 
his  face  with  his  red  silk  handkerchief ; Mark 
with  his  sullen  black  eye,  and  tall,  lithe  form, 
waiting  his  sentence. 

“I  am  as  much  to  blame  as  he  is,  Mr.  Bald- 
win,” said  Johftny.  You  should  have  seen  the 
astonished  gaze  young  Ldwenstein  shot  from 
his  black  eyes  at  this ! 

“You  to  blame!”  said  I ; “What  did  you  do, 
John?” 

“ I turned  my  back  on  him,  Sir.  He  had  a 
good  right  not  to  like  it.” 

Mark  Ldwenstein  put  his  fists  into  his  eyes 
and  began  to  cry  at  that.  I understood  his 
feelings.  I never  chill  repentance  in  a boy 
with  icy  justice ; I put  Mark’s  hand  in  Johnny's 
and  sent  them  off  together.  A minute  after  I 
looked  out  a window  and  saw  Mark  in  a corner 
of  the  fence  emptying  his  pockets  of  their  total 
contents  into  Johnny’s.  Johnny  blushed  and 
said,  “ I don’t  want  'em,  Mark but  Mark  in- 
sisted doggedly,  and  so  knife,  marbles,  peg-top, 
whistle,  and  potato  pop-gun  all  went  into  John- 
ny Curtis's  possession.  After  that  such  fast 
friends  as  those  boys  were ! And  I never  had 
a better-behaved  boy  in  my  school  than  Mark 
Ldwenstein  became. 

Mary  Ostrander  occupied  that  seat  next  to 
Johnny’s,  where  the  girls’  row  and  the  boys’ 
row  meet.  She  was  a laughing  little  brown- 
eyed beauty,  as  full  of  fun  as  an  elf  out  of 
school,  but  in  school  Johnny’s  perfect  match  in 
good  behavior.  The  worst  thing  I ever  knew 
Mary  to  do  was  to  give  Johnny  Curtis  a hand- 
ful of  beech-nuts  one  day  in  school-hours,  which 
Johnny  receiving  tremblingly — for  he  knew  he 
ought  not  to  do  so,  but  how  could  he  refuse  her  ? 
— spilled  partly  on  the  floor.  It  was  inevitable, 
for  the  sake  of  discipline,  that  the  offense  should 
be  punished.  Mary  was  the  tempter,  and  on 
her  should  have  fallen  the  punishment,  but  I 
saw  in  that  boy’s  eyes  that  I should  break  his 
heart  if  I touched  Marv.  Hence,  Johnny  stood 
for  half  an  hour  perched  on  my  chair  with  a 
handful  of  beech-nuts  in  each  outstretched  palm. 
He  was  only  ten  years  old  then.  That  was 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  before  Mark  Lowen- 
stein's  coming. 

This  is  enough  of  that  period.  You  are  some- 
what acquainted  with  my  hero  by  this  time.  (I 
don’t  use  the  term  hero  in  a story-telling  sense ; 
this  is  histoiy ; I mean  ▲ hero.) 

Ten  years  passed  away  and  Johnny  was  a 


5 man.  In  those  ten  years  what  life  lies  wrapped ! 
The  love-life  of  Johnny  Curtis  and  Mary  Ostran- 
der is  all  there,  and  I know  well  how  beautiful 
it  was.  I had  watched  those  children  as  if  they 
were  my  own  ; I am  a childless  widower.  Many 
a long  Saturday  afternoon  had  that  happy  pair 
seen,  in  their  favorite  haunt,  the  old  Beech 
Woods,  during  those  ten  years,  gathering  yel- 
low mandrakes  and  brown  beech-nuts  ; swing- 
ing in  the  big  swing ; kicking  through  the  deep 
autumn  leaves  that  filled  the  hollows , talking 
and  looking  love,  and  feeling  it.  Oh,  those  old 
woods ! How  many  merry  picnic  parties  I have 
seen  there  — bevies  of  white -aproned  girls— 
warm-faced,  hilarious  boys,  prone  to  “ show  off” 
— the  leafy  avenues  ringing  with  their  shouts 
and  laughter!  Mary  Ostrander  was  a recog- 
nized romp  till  at  least  her  eighteenth  birth- 
day ; your  grand  city  society,  which  I am  told 
is  very  well-behaved,  would  have  been  quite  hor- 
rified to  see  Mary  “ carry  on  she  bubbled  with 
joyousness  as  naturally  and  as  healthfully  as  a 
living  spring  of  pure,  pure  water.  And  when 
she  was  tired  nothing  would  rest  her  like  going 
over  where  Johnny  was,  looking  on  in  his  quiet 
manner,  heartily  pleased,  and  putting  her  hand 
in  his  for  a moment,  with  a great  sigh  of  con- 
tent. 

They  were  early  betrothed.  Johnny  was  n 
small  man — about  five  feet  only — but  plump  lit- 
tle Mary’s  curly  head  came  just  so  high  as  his 
manly  breast  when  they  stood  together.  If  my 
hero  were  a mare  novel  hero  he  should  be  taller, 
young  ladies,  for  your  pleasure,  and  strikingly 
handsome ; but  Johnny  never  grew  tall,  though 
handsome  he  always  was,  with  that  best  beauty 
which  is  the  glow  in  the  face  of  a pure,  true  soul. 

In  these  ten  years  there  also  had  been  deaths. 
Mr.  Curtis,  the  drunkard,  had  screamed  and 
danced  his  life  out  in  a fit  of  delirium  tremens 
one  day,  leaving  Johnny  no  more  fatherless  than 
he  had  always  been.  This  death  was  not  a mat- 
ter of  importance  to  any  one  left  behind  in  the 
world.  Mrs.  Curtis  shed  some  natural  tears. 
But  the  small-pox,  which  raged  so  badly  in  1856, 
made  a dreadful  mark.  It  took,  among  others, 
Mrs.  Curtis’s  two  little  girls,  and  it  left  its  shot- 
marks  on  the  mother’s  face  also.  It  took  Mr. 
James  Ostrander,  and  left  Mary  without  a fa- 
ther. 

In  1861  came  the  war,  and  made  the  greatest 
change  of  all.  Dale  Manor  raised  a whole  com- 
pany, and  a hundred  young  men  was  a great 
number  to  be  taken  from  our  village  at  once, 
you  may  be  sure  ; though  some  of  the  number 
were  farmers'  boys,  and  not  exactly  taken  out 
of  the  village.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  Dale  Manor  was  at  the  railroad  dtfpot 
on  the  morning  when  our  soldier-boys  depart- 
ed. There  was  much  talking  in  groups.  About 
every  soldier  was  the  centre  of  one  such.  Hid- 
den loves  came  out  in  that  hour.  No  maiden, 
no  matter  how  coy,  could  hide  her  true  feel- 
ings from  her  lover  at  such  a parting.  Tears, 
and  smiles  struggling  against  tears,  were  every 
where. 
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Mark  Lowenstein,  I remember,  was  in  a very 
moody  frame  of  mind,  arising,  as  I have  since 
learned,  from  the  fact  that  Sarah  Buswell,  the 
hotel-keeper’s  daughter,  had  refused  to  promise 
to  marry  him  when  he  offered  her  his  hand  the 
night  before,  to  be  “ seized  and  possessed”  when 
he  should  return  from  the  war.  Mark  looked 
as  if  he  had  not  a friend  on  earth.  By-and-by 
I saw  Sarah  go  up  to  him  and  shake  hands  with 
him.  Mark  was  very  cool,  and  brushed  his  long 
black  hair  behind  his  ears  so  proudly  that  Sarah 
began  to  cry.  Mark  looked  on  in  astonishment, 
and  then  bent  over  and  whispered  a word  in  the 
little  body’s  ear,  and  the  little  body  nodded  her 
head  with  much  energy,  so  that  a bright  light 
chased  away  Mark’s  shadows,  and  after  that  till 
the  minute  of  parting  he  was  another  man. 

Lieutenant  Johnny  Curtis  was  in  high  spir- 
its. His  face  shone  with  light,  and  he  chatted 
as  gayly  with  Mary  and  his  mother  and  a circle 
of  others  as  if  he  were  merely  going  out  for  a 
holiday.  What  has  come  over  the  boy?  thought 
some , ho  was  usually  so  quiet.  They  remem- 
bered the  scene  afterward,  when  his  fate  was 
known,  almost  with  awe. 

Too  soon  for  the  groups  of  talkere  the  engine 
came  dragging  its  long  train  from  behind  Swal- 
low Hill,  gay  with  flags,  and  with  more  compa- 
nies of  soldiers  leaning  out  the  windows,  clus- 
tering on  the  platforms,  standing  upon  the  very 
tops  of  the  cars.  They  poured  out  like  a swarm 
of  gay-colored  bees  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped, 
shaking  hands  and  laughing  and  exchanging 
salutations  with  their  Dale  Manor  acquaint- 
ances— for  these  soldiers  were  from  Rich  Har- 
bor, and  Charlotte,  and  Bowenvillo,  and  all  the 
places  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  Ten  minutes 
later  and  the  train  was  off.  My  old  head  almost 
whirled  in  the  unwonted  bustle  and  confusion. 
I just  saw  Johnny  Curtis  strain  his  mother  to 
his  heart,  imprint  a kiss  on  Mary’s  ripe  lips 
and  another  on  Mrs.  Ostrander’s  cheek;  and 
then  he  was  waving  his  cap  to  us  from  the  rear 
platform  of  the  last  car  as  the  train  glided  away, 
with  the  band  playing  the  “ Star-spangled  Ban- 
ner,” leaving  me  nursing  my  right  hand  with 
ray  left,  for  it  was  aching  to  the  elbow  with  the 
shaking  it  had  undergone.  There  were  more 
than  a score  of  my  former  scholars  in  that  com- 
pany, and  Johnny  was  but  one  of  them.  The 
strongest  grip  my  hand  got  was  from  Mark  Low- 
enstcin,  whose  face  was  one  glow  of  joy;  and  he 
certainly  must  have  pumped  some  of  it  into  my 
heart,  for  I think  that  hour  was  the  proudest  and 
happiest  in  my  whole  life,  with  all  its  sadness. 

I don’t  suppose  city  people  can  realize  at  all 
what  a gap  was  made  in  our  village  by  the  hun- 
dred men  that  train  bore  away  to  the  war,  not 
one  of  them  to  return  till  the  war  was  over, 
its  it  proved.  The  crowd  of  women,  children, 
and  elderly  men  strayed  away  homeward  with 
strange,  half-sad  faces,  where  that  warm  light 
glowed  too,  which  faded  out  only  slowly,  slowly 
in  the  coming  days,  as  enthusiasm  settled  into 
routine  and  common  duty  and  the  heroism  of 
waiting. 


The  events  of  the  past  four  years  hare  been 
like  a dream  to  some.  As  for  me,  my  old  eyes 
have  followed  this  war  along  through  one  rep- 
resentative— Johnny  Curtis.  He  has  typified 
all  things  to*me.  All  those  great  battles  before 
Richmond  are  to  me  Johnny  Curtis’s  daily  life. 
He  was  iu  them  all,  and  I saw  all  his  letters 
home.  Winter  and  summer  Mary  Ostrander 
brought  them  to  me.  Here,  in  my  school-room, 
I sat  when  she  brought  me  the  news  of  his  first 
battle,  and  how  for  his  bravery  Colonel  Wood 
took  him  by  the  hand  with  thanks.  How  proud 
Mary  was  with  that!  I remember  I drew  a 
map  of  the  “ situation”  on  the  blackboard,  and 
Mary  was  full  of  buoyant  enthusiasm  over  it, 
and  made  me  promise  not  to  rub  it  out  till  she 
could  bring  his  mother  to  soe  it.  I remember, 
too,  the  summer  morning  when  I was  walking 
in  the  Beech  Woods  pasture,  and  a little  boy — 
not  Johnny  now — came  to  let  down  the  old  bars 
for  the  cows  to  come  out;  and  the  emerald 
sward  was  every  where  flecked  with  daisies  and 
butter-cups,  and  the  still  air  was  made  stiller 
by  the  hollow  rattle  of  an  occasional  cow-bell. 
I heard  a cheery  voice  cry,  “Mr.  Baldwin  !” 
and  looking  up  saw  Mary  tripping  toward  me 
with  a white  letter  fluttering  high  in  her  hand. 
That  was  the  letter  that  told  how  Johnny  fared 
at  Antietam,  and  how  he  washed  off  the  blood 
and  dust  afterward,  and  bad  not  a scratch ; and 
Mary  laughed  a little  bubbling  laugh  that  came 
from  deep  down  in  her  heart.  Just  such  an- 
other morning  it  was  when  came  the  picture 
of  Gettysburg.  From  early  dawn  till  late  in 
the  afternoon,  through  the  furious  conflict,  we 
saw  Johnny  struggling  with  Lee’s  blood-drunk 
rebels ; and  we  saw  him  when  he  took  into  his 
lap  the  head  of  poor  Captain  Beny,  who  fell  on 
that  field. 

At  last  the  change  came. 

In  that  dreadful  battle  of  the  Wilderness 
Johnny  was  taken  prisoner,  with  about  a dozen 
others  of  the  Dale  Manor  company.  Soon  after 
we  heard  from  him  through  an  exchanged  pris- 
oner from  Richmond,  who  brought  us  a letter 
from  Mark  Lowenstein. 

“Why  should  Mark  write  instead  of  John- 
ny?” 

In  this  question  read  the  emotions  of  our 
hearts,  which  found  expression  in  no  other 
words  than  these,  but  could  not  have  been 
painted  in  volumes. 

The  prisoners  had  been  taken  to  the  Libby 
prison  in  Richmond.  Out  of  the  thirteen  Dale 
Manor  men  every  one  save  Johnny  fell  sick  and 
was  placed  in  the  hospital.  (When  the  prison- 
ers first  arrived  there  they  were  stripped  of  the 
most  of  their  clothing,  and  any  valuables  they 
had.  Johnny  possessed  a cornelian  ring  that 
once  was  Mary’s,  and  this  he  secreted  in  his 
mouth  while  being  stripped,  and  afterward 
buried  it  in  the  ground  secretly,  pointing  out 
the  spot  to  Mark  Lowenstein  only.)  Mark  aft- 
erward became  convalescent,  and  found  that 
Johnny  had  disappeared — no  one  knew  whith- 
er. And  this  was  what  ho  wrote  to  Mrs.  Cnr- 
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tis.  Whether  her  boy  was  dead:  or  alive  he 
could  not  tell  the  mother.  This  was  all. 

As  the  weeks  dragged  slowly  by  now,  and  no 
tidings  ever  came  of  Johnny's  fate,  the  bloom 
began  to  fade  quite  out  of  Mary’s  cheek,  and  in 
poor  widow  Curtis’s  eyes  there  dwelt  a light  60 
sod  it  made  my  old  heart  ache  to  observe  her. 
In  vain  I tried  to  say  some  poor  comforting 
words.  I could  not  speak  of  the  boy  as  dead ; 
but  if  living,  we  knew  too  well  the  horrors  of 
Southern  prisons  to  be  cheered  even  by  that 
hope.  There  is  nothing  so  calculated  to  wear 
the  life  out  of  a loving  heart  as  the  bare  knowl- 
edge that  the  dear  one  is  swallowed  up  in  a 
great  black  gulf  of  oblivion,  almost  more  fright- 
ful than  death  itself,  yet  leaving  room  for  a 
weary  ray  of  hope.  It  may  be  usually  a matter 
for  thankfulness  when  there  is  room  for  hope ; 
but  when  the  hope  is  based  on  such  pitiably 
feeble  tenure,  and  goes  on,  week  after  week, 
with  no  new  life,  no  breath  of  intelligence  even, 
good  or  bad,  no  faintest  tidings— only  long,  ago- 
nizing suspense — ah,  my  friends,  there  is  nothing 
that  so  saps  the  life-blood — nothing  1 

So  the  autumn  crept  slowly  away.  The  dead 
leaves  lay  thick  in  the  Beech  Woods  hollows. 
So  the  winter  came,  and  the  snow  covered  the 
ground  and  the  trees  tossed  their  bare  limbs 
against  the  sky.  Spring  melted  the  snows 
away,  and  the  May  sun  shone,  and  the  par- 
tridge drummed  in  the  woods,  and  the  meadow 
lark  sang  in  the  pasture,  and  the  orioles  knd 
swallows  were  efrery  where,  brightening  the 
branches  of  many  a tree  with  color  and  life.  i 
Then  we  heard  from  Johnny. 

Dead  at  Andersonville ! | 

One  who  was  with  Johnny  there,  and  who 
left  him  dead  there  in  April  when  he  came 
away,  brought  to  Mrs.  Curtis  a brown  rebel 
newspaper  whose  broad  margin  was  scrawled 
with  bloody  words.  This  Mary  brought  to  me 
in  the  Beech  Woods  pasture,  and  I sat  me  down 
under  the  gaunt  acorn-tree  by  the  bars  and  read 
the  words  with  streaming  eyes.  I have  since 
copied  them  from  the  paper  in  the  order  in 
which  I judge  them  to  have  been  written. 
They  follow : 

11  Darling  mother.  Darling  brown-eyed  Mary.  Word* 
I write  in  ray  own  blood,  there  being  no  ink  here,  but 
blood  in  plenty.  I am  shot  in  15  places.  I tried  to  get 
out  of  the  pen  last  night.  1 wish  I had  waited,  for  the  boys 
are  going  home  now.  My  heart  is  filled  with  joy,  for  the 
war  is  over.  Too  late  for  Johnny.  Dear  Mary,  don’t  cry 
for  me.  How  much  I love  you  I He  called  me  a damned 
snake  when  be  dragged  me  back  Into  the  pen"last  night. 
Yon  will  be  told  how  we  have  suffered.  You  would  shud- 
der to  see  Johnny.  I am  as  black  as  a negro  with  pitch- 
pine  smoke,  and  my  lips  are  swollen  and  sore  and  one  of 
my  cheeks  most  ate  away.  It  is  scurvy.  I couldn't  help 
it.  Oh,  how  I wanted  to  get  away  where  there  was  water 
and  fresh  air!  Libby  Prison  was  pretty  bad,  but  not  so 
bad  as  this  one.  How  I wish  I could  see  you  once  more ! 
The  boys  wil  1 be  marching  home  now.  There  will  be  great 
times  at  the  Manor,  I suppose.  Dear,  dear  mother  and 
Mary,  don't  cry  about  me.  It  has  been  pretty  tough,  but 
some  of  us  must  die.  I wish  it  had  been  in  battle,  that's 
all.  Written  in  my  blood.  How  is  schoolmaster  Bald- 
win ? I hope  Mark  Lowenetein  got  off  all  right  Is  yoar 
mother  pretty  well,  Mary  ? Darling  girl,  we  shall  roam 
no  more  in  the  old  Beech  Woods.  There’ll  be  some  back 
Vot.  XXXI.— No.  185.— Rr 
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pay  for  you,  mother.  Ask  Captain  Snow  about  it  Good- 
by  forever.  Ob,  dear  mother,  dear  Mary,  if  I had  one 
touch  of  your  clean  hands ! You  could  not  Use  poor  John- 
ny. I should  die  much  happier  if  I could  he  clean.  Good- 
by,  good-by,  good-by !” 

With  these  words  ringing  in  my  ears  like  the 
mournful  reverberations  of  some  solemn  bell,  I 
sat  on  the  great  round  stone  under  the  tree,  and 
looked  about  me  through  the  veil  of  tears  that 
dimmed  my  eyes.  The  grass  was  as  bright  as 
of  old.  The  butter-cups  and  daisies,  the  clover- 
tops,  the  raspberry  bushes  in  the  corners  of  the 
old  zigzag  rail-fence,  the  fragrant-breathed  cows 
chewing  the  cud  by  the  bars — all  these  were 
just  as  they  had  been  years  ago,  when  Mrs. 
Curtis’s  boy  used  to  come  to  drive  the  cows 
home  down  the  long  shaded  road  in  whose  deep 
soft  dust  his  naked  feet  paddled  contentedly. 
Then  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  petite  form  of  Mary 
Ostrander,  as  she  leaned  her  bare  head  against 
the  trunk  of  the  old  acorn,  and  gazed  with  her 
sad  brown  eyes  away  off  into  the  long  southward 
distance,  while  her  chestnut  curls  blew  over  her 
fair  shoulders  and  drooped  upon  the  muslin-hid 
bosom,  where  long  sighs  struggled  to  lift  the  load 
that  bore  down  upon  her  tender  heart.  I ap- 
proached her  and  took  her  hand.  I never  can 
forget  the  yearning,  the  anguish  that  looked  out 
at  me  from  her  soul’s  windows  as  she  turned  her 
face  to  me.  It  thrilled  me  almost  with  wonder, 
for  I had  never  realized  in  Mary  the  truth — 
with  which  as  a principle  I was  familiar — that 
feeling  has  its  deepest  depths  in  joyous  natures, 
and  when  once  the  iron  enters  the  soul  it  plunges 
to  these  remotest  depths.  Hard  iron  will  float 
on  molten  iron ; but  the  dagger  dropped  in  the 
bright  bubbling  spring  cleaves  straight  to  the 
bottom. 

There  were  no  tears  in  Mary’s  eyes ! 

My  brother  William  died  in  an  insane  asylum 
many  years  ago,  and  I have  made  insanity  a 
study.  I knew  Mary’s  danger  at  once.  Her 
doom  was  certain,  unless  tears  could  be  brought 
to  her  eyes.  But  in  vain  I essayed  to  wako  the 
sealed  fountain . She  would  lay  her  head  weari- 
ly on  Mrs.  Curtis’s  lap ; she  would  come  to  me 
and  take  my  hand  in  both  hers,  and  rest  her 
cheek  upon  it ; and  ever  and  anon  those  shud- 
dering sighs,  panting  from  the  furnace  of  agony 
within,  told  how  fearfully  the  poor  girl  suffered. 
She  neglected  no  duty.  She  mingled  with  her 
friends  quite  as  of  old,  and  often  she  smiled — 
but  such  a touching  smile ! It  was  more  mov- 
ing than  tears. 

In  June  our  soldiers  came  home.  They  had 
been  expected  for  several  days,  and  great  prepa- 
rations had  been  going  on  among  the  women  for 
their  reception.  A table  was  erected  in  the  old 
Beech  Woods,  and  there  the  wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  and  sweet-hearts  of  the  returning  soldiers 
were  gathered  to  greet  them  with  a bounteous 
feast  of  homely  but  hearty  fare.  I do  not  pur- 
pose a description  of  the  happy  scene,  when  the 
soldiers  marched  in  through  the  bars,  in  careless 
order,  with  tattered  flag  flying,  and  the  band 
playing  a merry  air  As  they  neared  the  woods, 
the  boys  broke  from  the  ranks  in  confusion  and 
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rushed  forward  pell-mell.  There  were  embrac- 
ings and  tears  of  joy.  Mary  Ostrander  looked 
on  the  scene  but  for  one  moment;  then  she 
turned  to  the  table  and  busied  herself  in  arrang- 
ing what  was  already  in  perfect  order.  The  sol- 
diers gathered  about  the  board,  and  dough-nuts 
and  cheese  vanished  before  them,  as  did  cal- 
drons of  steaming  coffee,  the  soldier’s  own  bev- 
erage. What  happiness  there  was  in  their  hon- 
est brown  faces  1 

I watched  Mary  with  feverish  anxiety  in  that 
hour.  There  was  that  in  her  face  to-day  that 
bade  me  hope.  Once  I fancied  I saw  her  lip 
quiver;  it  was  when  a wagon  drove  into  the 
wood,  from  which  there  crept  down  the  ghastly, 
emaciated  form  of  Mark  Ldwenstein — the  only 
survivor  of  the  band  of  prisoners  that  had  enter- 
ed Libby  Prison  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. Mark  looked  about  him  with  an  inquiring 
glance;  he  was  searching  for  Sarah  Buswell, 
who  was  at  his  side  that  moment,  and  embraced 
the  wreck  of  her  lover  with  a passion  of  tears, 
but  dried  them  bravely  an  instant  after  to  min- 
ister to  Mark’s  comfort. 

I went  up  to  him,  after  he  was  placed  in  the 
big  arm-chair  that  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
and  took  his  hand. 

“ Here’s  the  old  schoolmaster,”  said  Mark, 
with  a faint  smile.  “Johnny’s  dead,  I bear. 
Where’s  Mary  Ostrander  ?” 

She  was  at  the  table. 

“Bring  her.”  < 

Mary  obeyed  the  summons,  and  Mark  took 
her  hand  in  his. 

“You’re  wonderfully  changed,  Mary,”  said 
Mark.  “I  never  should  have  known  you.  You 
miss  Johnny,  I know.  Here ; he  gave  me  this 
ring  for  you.” 

He  drew  the  ring  from  one  of  his  emaciated 
fingers  and  placed  it  on  Mary’s,  who  shut  her 
hand  to  keep  it  there,  and  then  looked  steadily 
at  it  for  an  instant.  The  fountain  opened. 
From  beneath  the  tight-shut  lids  of  her  beauti- 
ful eyes  two  great  tears  stole,  and  rolled  slowly 
down  her  cheek.  She  was  saved. 

This  ends  the  story  of  that  one  of  my  schol- 
ars. Mark  Lowenstein  is  recovering,  and  it  is 
believed  he  will  soon  be  well. 

Mrs.  Ostrander  is  dead;  and  you  may  see 
Mrs.  Curtis  and  her  adopted  daughter  Mary 
now  any  evening  in  their  common  home.  Two 
lonely,  lonely  women ; but  every  heart  in  Dale 
Manor  is  tender  to  them,  and  holds  them  kin. 


IN  THE  STEERAGE.  ^ 

HAD  you  stood  with  me  on  the  deck  of  the 
Liverpool,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
Company’s  steamer  City  of  Nero  York , as  she 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  Mersey,  you  would  have 
thought  that  “chaos  had  come  again.”  And 
yet  it  was  nothing  but  Nature  busy  carrying  out 
one  of -her  great  social  laws.  Like  a skillful 
husbnndman  she  was  preparing  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  “ genus 
homo”  from  a too  tl.iekly  to  a too  thinly  plant- 


ed soil.  Bui  what  dire  confusion  attends  the 
process! 

The  deck  of  the  steamer  is  strewn  with  freight 
and  baggage  of  every  imaginable  description. 
Emigrants  laden  with  trunks,  bedding,  cooking 
utensils,  etc.,  are  stumbling  confusedly  about, 
now  over  boxes,  now  over  exasperated  sailors, 
to  the  intense  disgust  of  these  latter.  Men  are 
cursing,  women  taking  frantic  leave  of  their 
friends,  children  crying,  agents  and  officials 
with  throats  of  brass  shouting  and  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  drive  the  emigrants  below  as  they 
come  on  board' from  the  tug,  while  loud  above 
all  is  heard  the  deafening  noise  of  the  steam  as 
the  engines  are  preparing  for  their  long  toil. 

Being  desirous  of  escaping  the  turmoil  I 
mount  a pile  of  boxes,  and  take  my  seat  beside 
a nautical-looking  individual  who,  from  his  emi- 
nence, is  calmly  watching  the  confusion  below. 
Immediately  opposite  us  stands  the  Government 
Medical  Commissioner  criticising  the  physique 
of  the  future  American  citizens  as  they  step  on 
board  and  file  before  him ; for  you  must  know 
that  Uncle  Sam  permits  none  that  are  lame  or 
halt  or  blind  on  his  territory ; that  is,  unless  they 
can  give  satisfactory  proof  that  they  will  not  on 
landing  be  thrown  on  his  hands  for  their  support. 

I had  heard  something  about  this  before,  and  must 
confess  had  formed  a somewhat  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  severity  of  the  medical  examination  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  pass.  Visions  of 
my  appearance  in  a remarkably  primitive  cos- 
tume before  a stern  medical  oracle,  seated  in  a 
private  room,  had  flitted  across  my  brain.  I 
had  anticipated  all  the  abominable  parapherna- 
lia of  medical  apparatus  for  testing  the  quality 
of  this  mortal  clay.  Nor  did  I consider  my 
anticipations  wholly  incorrect  when  from  the? 
tug  I caught  sight  of  the  professional -look- 
ing commissioner  awaiting  our  arrival  on  the 
steamer.  T was  still  apprehensive  lest  he  should 
detect  in  my  slight  figure  the  latent  symptoms 
of  consumption,  yellow -fever,  broken  legs,  or 
legs  susceptible  under  slight  contingencies  of  be- 
ing broken,  and  the  like.  However,  I and  three 
hundred  others  ran  the  gauntlet  of  those  profes- 
sional eyes  with  great  facility ; and  I am  much 
mistaken  if  while  doing  so  I did  not  hear  their 
owner  mutter  the  words,  “Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer”  to  a friend  at  his  side,  which  leads 
me  to  suspect  that  the  worthy  commissioner 
was  thinking  more  of  the  forthcoming  “ Budg- 
et” than  of  Unde  Sam’s  Emigrants*  Sanitary 
Law. 

But  I have  been  digressing.  Any  lingering 
ideas  of  rigid  examination  which  after  this 
might  have  remained  are  now  speedily  dispelled 
as  I sit  beside  my  nautical  companion  watching 
the  second  batch  of  emigrants  being  “exam- 
ined.” Why,  bless  that  benevolent  medical 
commissioner!  Saint  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
with  all  its  inmates,  might  pass  bodily  before 
him  without  ever  striking  him  that  Uncle  Sam 
might  possibly  object  to  its  landing.  “Candi- 
date for  New  York  matrimonial  market!”  ex- 
claims the  nautical  individual  at  my  side,  as  an 
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old  Irishwoman  of  seventy  or  eighty,  with  rags 
streaming  to  the  wind,  hobbles  past  the  com- 
missioner. “Embryo  filibuster,”  he  continues, 
pointing  to  a villainous-looking  youth  of  some 
eight  summers,  who  follows.  “ Desirable  recruit 
for  light  cavalry,”  amidst  a roar  of  laughter,  as 
Daniel  Lambert’s  likeness  rolls  heavily  past. 
14  Latest  acquisition  to  Barnum’s,”  he  finally  ex- 
claims, upon  catching  sight  of  the  last  emi- 
grant, or  rather  an  enormous  mass  of  hair,  be- 
neath which  was  supposed  to  be  the  last  emi- 
grant. 

All  now  being  on  board  the  commissioner 
and  the  emigration  agents  take  their  leave, 
aqd  shortly  afterward  the  anchor  is  raised,  the 
engines  begin  to  clank,  and  the  shores  of  En- 
gland to  recede  from  view. 

But  I am  forgetting  ray  berth.  My  ticket 
states  “ Berth  No.  25,  Steerage , ” and  I think  I had 
better  hurry  down  and  secure  it  before  it  is  ap- 
propriated by  some  one  else.  I no  sooner  find 
myself  below  than  it  becomes  evident  that,  dis- 
orderly as  had  been  the  scene  on  deck,  it  is  here 
confusion  worse  confounded.  Some  two  or  three 
hundred  individuals  crowded  together  in  dim  I 
passages  are  clamorously  inquiring  in  various 
tongues  for  their  berths.  The  energetic  stew- 
ard, however,  appears  to  be  equal  to  the  task, 
though  in  performing  it  he  swears  like  a trooper, 
and  ty  no  means  confines  himself  to  words; 
when,  as  frequently  happens,  an  unfortunate 
GerraAi  or  Frenchman  obstinately  persists  in 
addressing  him  in  what  he  calls  their  “d — d 
gibberish.” 

“Now,  then,”  exclaims  the  steward,  seizing 
ihe  nearest  individual  by  the  collar,  “What’s 
your  number?” 

“ Oui,  oui,  Monsieur!”  replies  the  person  ad- 
dressed, who  happens  to  be  a Frenchman,  and 
consequently  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  attempts 
in  spite  of  the  crowd  to  make  a bow. 

“ Your  ticket!”  roars  the  unceremonious  An- 
glo-Saxon, seizing  it  at  the  same  time  from  the 
bewildered  Frenchman’s  hand^  “ Number  nine- 
ty-five;” and  before*  the  words  are  well  out  of 
his  mouth  the  steward  has  administered  to  the 
Frenchman  a not  very  gentle  incentive,  which 
causes  the  latter  to  disappear  somewhat  sudden- 
ly through  a neighboring  aperture. 

“ Mein  Gott !”  exclaims  a German,  who  next 
presents  hi9  ticket,  and  “Dunder  und  Blitzern,” 

. he  continues^  in  a tone  of  violent  indignation  as, 
with  a similar  incentive,  he  too  disappears  after 
the  Frenchman. 

By  such  vigorous  treatment  the  indefatigable 
steward  at  length  succeeds  in  distributing  those 
of  his  charge  who  have  been  unable  to  find  their 
own  berths. 

Follow  me  now  into  the  compartment  in  which 
I have  discovered  “Berth  No.  25.”  The  only  J 
standing  room  in  it  is  a space  two  yards  long  by  j 
one  broad,  and  to  right  and  left  of  this  rise  three  , 
tiers  of  bunks.  Imagine  the  drawer  frame  of  a 
chemist's  shop  destitute  of  its  drawers,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  form  a pretty  good  idea  of  these 
same  bunks.  There  are  twenty  of  them  in  the 


compartment,  and  into  each  one  the  future  oc- 
cupant is  busy  putting  what  bedding  he  has  pro- 
vided himself  with,  as  the  company  provides 
nothing  excepting  space  and  victuals. 

I have  not  time  now  to  take  much  notice  of 
my  fellow -travelers.  Poverty  makes  strange 
bedfellows,  and  I judge  by  the  various  tongues 
I hear  around  me  that  seven  or  eight  at  least 
of  the  States  of  Europe  are  represented  in  this 
little  cabin.  When  I get  over  the  sickness 
which  I feel  instinctively  is  before  me,  I shall 
make  it  my  business  to  study  these  various  spec- 
imens of  the  human  race.  In  the  mean  time 
I,  too,  must  make  up  as  comfortable  a bed  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  I had  just  finished 
doing  this,  and  was  about  to  turn  in  for  the 
night,  when  I heard  a voice  which  appeared  to 
come  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  inquire  in 
French  for  No.  26. 

“ Here  is  No.  26,”  I replied,  pointing  to  the 
bunk  immediately  above  mine,  and  at  the  same 
time  turning  round  to  see  who  was  going  to  be 
my  near  neighbor.  Horror!  it  is  the  “desira- 
ble recruit  for  light  cavalry” — Daniel  Lambert’s 
similitude.  Can  it  be  that  this  three  hundred 
pounder  is  to  occupy  the  berth  above  me.  I 
glance  nervously  at  the  boards  which  are  to 
support  the  w^ght  of  this  French  Brobdingna- 
gian,  and  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  take  pos- 
session of  my  mind.  Visions  of  my  shattered 
and  bruised  corpse  being  found  some  morning 
beneath  the  fat  Frenchman,  and  of  its  being 
consigned  to  the  lonely  depths  of  the  Atlantic 
present  themselves  vividly  to  my  imagination, 
and  I groan  in  anguish  of  spirit.  Something 
must  be  done.  It  will  never  do  for  me  to  sleep 
for  about  fifteen  nights  with  this  ponderous  mass 
of  humanity  hanging,  or  rather  lying  in  terrorem 
over  me.  I represent  to  the  Shadow  the  danger 
to  which  I should  be  subject,  and  he  at  once 
comprehends  the  situation  and  good-naturedly 
consents  to  change  bunks.  Considerably  re- 
lieved, I transferred  my  bed-clothes  to  the  upper 
bunk  and  retired  for  the  night,  leaving  the  Shad- 
ow to  solve  as  best  he  could  the  difficult  problem 
as  to  how  he  was  to  get  his  giant  bulk  into  the 
narrow  quarters  allotted  to  him. 

The  following  morning  we  arrived  at  Queens- 
town, in  Ireland,  where  we  stopped  to  take  in 
the  Irish  passengers.  Here  the  scene  of  the 
preceding  day  was  re-enacted  with  such  addi- 
tional confusion  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
taking  on  board  of  some  six  hundrtd  of  the 
“foinest  pisintry  in  the  world.” 

Can  it  be  that  the  Emefald  Isle  is  going  bod- 
ily to  America!  For  the  last  three  or  four 
hours  the  emigrants  have  been  coming  on  board, 
and  still  they  come.  Nor  do  they  come  empty- 
handed  ; they  are  bringing  with  them  whatever 
riches  in  the  shape  of  household  furniture,  etc., 
they  possess ; at  least  as  much  as  they  will  be 
allowed  space  for.  They  leave  little  but  their 
cabin  walls  behind.  While  watching  them  one 
is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  exodus  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  Egypt.  Not  a hoof  do  these 
children  of  Ireland  leave  behind  if  they  can  help 
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it.  It  may  be  fancy,  but  I am  almost  sore  I 
hear  a grant  from  some  of  those  Irishmen’s  big 
boxes. 

As  fast  as  the  new  arrivals  come  on  board 
they  are  sent  below,  and,  thanks  to  the  wise 
discrimination  of  the  ship’s  officers,  they  go  to 
their  own  place.  And  now  the  last  emigrant — 
perhaps  the  last  of  the  O’Flahertys — is  abont  to 
step  on  board.  He  is  a “ foine  bhoy”  of  some 
twenty  summers,  with  profuse  but  matted  locks 
which  might  have  been  auburn  but  for  their  too 
fiery  tinge.  As  he  comes  slowly  forward  to  be 
borne  forever  from  his  native  isle,  his  eyes  glisten 
and  his  hand  clutches  nervously  at  a huge  bot- 
tie  of  the  “crathur”  which  is  to  solace  the  weary 
passage.  “ Good-by  to  ye,  ould  Ireland ! and 
may  the  divil  take  ye,”  exclaims  he,  as  with  an 
unsteady  foot  he  turns  round  to  take  a last  view 
of  the  old  home. 

“Come,  hurry  up  here!”  thunders  the  boat- 
swain, whose  temper  has  suffered  by  his  having 
had  to  stand  in  the  cold  during  the  last  two 
hours  seeing  the  emigrants  on  board,  and  as  he 
speaks  he  seizes  the  last  of  the  O’Flahertys  by 
the  collar  and  drags  him  somewhat  roughly  on 
the  steamer.  Now,  whether  it  was  that  O’F. 
recognized  in  this  treatment  the  last  act  of  Sax- 
on tyranny,  or  that  the  dignity  the  squatter 
sovereign  had  already  fallen  upoftim  and  been 
outraged,  I knew  not — certain  it  is,  that  his  in- 
dignation knows  no  bounds;  his  eyes  are  on 
fire ; he  turns  upon  the  boatswain  with  a tor- 
rent of  execrations,  and  with  his  bottle  of 
whisky  aims  a stroke  at  his  adversary.  As 
upon  a more  heroic  occasion,  “great  deeds  had 
now  been  done,”  and  the  sturdy  boatswain  had 
come  to  grief,  were  it  not  that  he  very  coolly 
seizes  the  unfortunate  Irishman  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  sends  him  flying  down  the  dark 
descent  where  have  disappeared  his  companions. 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Love  would  willingly 
believe  that  the  regions  into  which  he  and  his 
whisky  bottle  descended  contained  bona  fide  steer- 
age berths,  but  that  the  said  dark  descent  looked 
so  very  like  the  entrance  to  the  Shades. 

Once  more  the  ship  is  on  her  way,  and  ere 
many  hours  elapse  the  British  Isles  disappear 
from  view.  There  are  upward  of  a thousand 
souls  on  board,  each  with  his  or  her  own  hopes 
and  fears,  each  the  hero  or  the  heroine  of  a Jife 
romance.  Could  these  lives  pass,  panorama- 
like, before  our  eyes  what  a marvelous  picture 
should  we  behold!  Some  of  them  would,  no 
doubt,  be  commonplace  enough ; but  many  of 
them  would  strange  “ tales  unfold,”  while  in  all 
we  should  see  the  play  of  wild  passions  and  ten- 
der emotions — the  mysterious  working  of  human 
nature  in  its  higher  and  lower  conditions. 

A motley  cargo  is  this  of  a thousand  souls ! 
They  are,  as  I have  said,  of  the  “ genus  homo,” 
but  of  what  numerous  variety  1 They  have 
scarce  any  thing  in  common,  for  there  is  all  the 
difference  among  them  that  different  climates, 
customs,  and  religions  can  produce;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  before  very  many  years  have  elapsed  a 
generation  will  spring  from  this  human  medley 


in  which  no  radical  differences  will  be  seen. 
Those  composing  it  will  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, will  have  the  same  general  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, the  same  national  sympathies  and  prej- 
udices, and,  to  a great  extent,  the  same  religion  ; 
indeed,  the  very  names  their  ancestors  bore  will 
be  altered  so  as  to  suit  English  speaking  lips ; 
in  a word,  it  will  be  a generation  of  Americans. 
That  young  lady  who  is  reclining  luxuriously  in 
the  first-class  cabin — the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Ruphus  Phinn — who  is  returning  from  her  Eu- 
ropean tour,  is  a perfect  type  of  American  fe- 
male beauty ; and  yet  she  is  only  removed  by 
two  or  three  generations  from  an  ancestor — an 
Irish  emigrant — who  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  ig- 
norant and  ragged  as  any  now  on  board.  Write 
any  one  to  tell  you  this,  Miss  Phinn,  you  would 
turn  away  in  disgust,  or  give  it  an  indignant 
denial.  You  would  be  ready  to  trace  an  un- 
broken lineal  descent  from  “one  Hezekiah 
Phynne,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  the 
Mayflower  and  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  Anno 
Domini  1620.  Ah,  Miss  Phinn!  you  are  not 
the  first  who  has  thus  attempted  to  ignore 
the  poor  ancestor  to  whom  you  owe  your  for- 
tune. There  is  heroism  and  poetry  connected 
with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but  you  think  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  associated  with  the 
poor  Irish  emigrant.  Methinks  if  those  same 
Pilgrim  Fathers  could  rise  from  their  graves 
they  would  be  rather  astonished  to  find  how 
numerous  are  their  descendants,  and^rould 
puzzle  themselves  in  vain  to  account  for  it  by 
the  natural  laws  of  increase.  No,  no,  Miss 
Phinn.  If  a certain  parish  register,  which  is 
now  mouldering  in  the  old  church  of  Ballyma- 
honey,  could  be  made  legible,  it  would  tell  how 
that  one  Patrick  O’Finnerty,  bricklayer’s  labor- 
er, married  Bridget  O’Connor ; and  then  follow- 
ing up  the  chain  of  events,  it  would  be  found 
that  O’Finnerty  went  to  America  and  there  be- 
came rich  and  begat  Finnerty,  who  begat  Fin- 
ner,  who  begat  Finn,  who  finally  metamorphosed 
the  name  into  j^inn,  and  thus  threw  off  the 
last  vestige  of  the  “ ould  c<*inthry.” 

The  name  Shaunegan,  whose  owner  is  stand- 
ing there  against  the  smoke-stack  enjoying  a 
short  black  pipe,  will  undergo  a similar  clipping 
process : Shaunegan  is  going  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  will  “strike  ile,”  and  acquire  a for- 
tune. After  a time,  by  reason  of  the  burden 
of  riches  on  its  back,  the  family  will  gradually 
lighten  the  onerous  Irish  name  of  its  superfluous 
letters  until,  finally,  it  will  assume  the  truly 
Saxon  form  of  Shaw. 

But,  alas!  while  I have  been  indulging  in 
these  reflections  the  evil  that  I greatly  feared 
has  come  upon  me.  The  huge  steamer  rolls 
and  pitches  like  a cock-boat  on  this  rough  ocean, 
and  causes  me  to  feel  all  the  horrors  of  sea- 
sickness. Adieu,  sea  and  sky ! I must  hasten 
down  to  my  bunk,  where  I know  that  for  three 
or  four  days  I shall  be  a close  prisoner. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  that  period. 
Let  not  those  days  be  numbered  in  the  years 
of  my  life.  I only  know  that,  as  I lay  helpless 
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in  my  bunk  against  the  ribs  of  the  Tessel,  I oft- 
en wished  that  the  pitiless  waves  which  roared 
within  a few  inches  of  my  head  woald  burst 
through  the  iron  plates  and  swallow  me  up. 
However,  upon  the  fourth  day  the  sickness  is 
passed.  I rise,  wash,  eat  bread,  and  am  my- 
self again. 

It  is  yet  early  morning,  and  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  berth  are  still  in  their  bunks,  at 
least  partly  so,  for  the  bunks  being  somewhat 
short  the  ownerB  have  to  hang  their  legs  out- 
side. As  the  atmosphere  of  the  cabin  is  rather 
close  I now  seek  the  deck  for  fresh  air.  Heav- 
ens, what  a spectacle  greets  my  eyesl  The 
sun,  more  brilliant  than  ever  I had  seen  it  be- 
fore, like  some  glorious  being  instinct  with  fire, 
seems  to  be  rising  from  the  ocean,  causing  the 
waves  to  sparkle  like  liquid  silver.  Nothing 
but  sea  and  sky  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Having  enjoyed  the  scene  for  some  time  I 
return  to  the  cabin,  where  I find  the  steward 
and  his  assistants  busy  distributing  the  morn- 
ing rations,  which  consist  of  hot  rolls,  butter, 
and  coffee ; indeed,  the  whole  of  the  rations — I 
say  it  to  the  credit  of  the  Company — are  good 
and  abundant.  The  only  thing  one  craves  is  a 
little  more  variety,  and  this  some  of  the  emi- 
grants have  anticipated  by  bringing  with,  them 
sundry  delicacies  in  the  shape  of  cheese,  boiled 
ham,  pickles,  preserves,  etc.  Let  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  these  look  to  them  well  and  be- 
ware of  exposing  them  to  the  general  gaze,  for 
as  sure  as  they  do  they  will  be  numbered  among 
the  things  that  were.  I have  a confused  idea 
about  there  being  a law  of  political  economy 
according  to  which  the  supply  of  an  article  is 
regulated  by  the  demand  there  is  for  it.  It 
strikes  me,  however,  that  were  Adam  Smith  or 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  this  steerage  cabin  they 
would  see  an  exception  to  that  law,  though  they 
would,  perhaps,  argue  very  learnedly  that  some 
of  the  conditions  were  wanting.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I can  assure  my  readers  that,  while  thero 
was  quite  a brisk  demand  for  fancy  bread-stuffs, 
pork-pies,  etc.,  the  supply  was  ridiculously  inad- 
equate. However,  I suppose  the  regular  laws 
of  trade  are  set  aside  in  the  steerage.  “ Appro- 
priation” seems  to  usurp  their  place. 

It  is  positively  surprising  what  skill  these  em- 
igrants display  in  converting  tvum  into  rneum. 
Each  regards  the  other's  victuals  as  common 
property.  A ravenous  Dutchman  having  ob- 
served one  of  his  companions  with  a red  her- 
ring on  his  plate  every  morning  at  breakfast 
was  seized  with  an  unconquerable  desire  to 
share  in  the  delicacy.  Being  on  the  watch  to 
discover  the  source  of  these  herrings,  he  saw 
their  owner  early  one  morning  stealthily  take  a 
package  from  under  his  mattress,  and  having 
satisfied  himself  that  he  was  unobserved,  care- 
fully take  from  it  one  of  the  coveted  fish.  From 
that  moment  their  destiny  was  sealed.  That 
same  night  the  Dutchman  skillfully  abstracted 
the  package  from  beneath  his  sleeping  compan- 
ion, and  the  first  intimation  its  owner  had  of 
his  loss  was  when,  upon  waking  rather  later 


than  usual  in  the  morning,  his  nostrils  were 
greeted  with  a strong  odor  of  red  herring  per- 
vading the  cabin.  Starting  up  he  saw,  with 
grief  and  dismay,  his  nineteen  companions  cool- 
ly devouring  his  treasures.  To  the  Dutchman's 
credit  be  it  said,  he  did  not  forget  to  reserve 
one  for  his  luckless  friend.  Pickles,  sugar,  sand- 
wiches, etc.,  shared  a similar  fate  whenever  their 
incautious  possessors  left  them  exposed.  Such 
acts,  of  course,  beget  caution,  and  barter  after  a 
time  has  to  take  the  place  of  appropriation.  In 
this  I become  quite  an  adept,  and  can  tell  to  a 
nicety  how  many  red  herrings  a jar  of  pickles 
will  bring,  or  what  quantity  of  cheese  is  repre- 
sented in  a Bologna  sausage. 

The  occupants  of  our  cabin  are  two  Yankee 
sailors  returning  from  China,  three  Englishmen, 
four  Irishmen,  four  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom 
is  an  ex-chasseur  d'Afrique  on  his  way  to  the 
gold  diggings,  and  the  other  three  bound  with 
their  “ patron,”  in  the  first-class  cabin,  for  the 
Far  West.  Besides  these  there  are  two  Ger- 
mans, a Polish  priest  on  his  way  to  Mexico,  a 
Spaniard,  two  Swedes,  and  a Dutchman.  They 
all  seem  to  be  good  specimens  of  their  various 
nationalities,  as  well  in  their  physique  as  in 
their  habits — the  French  Brobdingnag  beneath 
me  being,  of  course,  excepted.  He  might  have 
answered  for  an  Englishman. 

The  Yankees  are  chewing  and  talking  politics. 
The  Englishmen  are  walking  backward  and  for- 
ward in  the  corridor.  The  Frenchmen  are  play- 
ing cards  and  chattering  gayly  tho  while.  The 
Germans  are  lying  in  bed  smoking.  Of  course 
the  Spaniard  is  sleeping;  while  the  Swede  is 
reading  the  history  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and 
the  Dutchman  cleaning  his  tin  plates. 

Suddenly  the  Frenchmen  become  more  earn- 
est in  their  tones.  The  “patron,”  from  the 
first-class  cabin,  and  the  chasseur  d'Afrique 
especially  are  becoming  quite  excited.  Some 
difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  respecting  the 
game.  The  chasseur  asserts  vehemently  that 
he  has  won  the  stakes — a half-franc  piece — 
while  the  “patron”  protests  he  has  not.  The 
chasseur  appeals  to  the  other  Frenchmen,  and 
demands  from  them  a fair  verdict.  These  lat- 
ter evidently  think  the  chasseur  has  fairly  won 
the  stakes ; but  then  the  other  is  their  “ patron,” 
and  they  consequently  decline  to  express  an 
opinion.  This  rouses  the  chasseur's  indigna- 
tion. From  assertions  he  rises  to  invectives, 
from  invectives  to  denunciations,  and  from  de- 
nunciations to  threats,  till  at  last  a perfect  storm 
of  eloquent  indignation  bursts  from  his  troubled 
breast. 

“You  will  pay  me  here,  or  you  will  pay  me 
in  New  York!”  he  exclaims  from  time  to  time, 
with  a significant  gesture  which  seems  to  fore- 
bode pistols  for  two  and  coffee  for  one;  and 
then  at  intervals,  with  a curl  of  inexpressible 
contempt  on  his  lips,  he  grinds  between  his 
teeth,  u Sacre  nom  de  Die u!  pour  t me  miserable 
piece  de  cinq  sous  /” 

During  all  this  time  the  Dutchman,  having 
ceased  cleaning  his  tins,  has  been  looking  upon 
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the  exciting  scene  in  comic  wonderment.  He 
is  confounded  at  such  an  energetic  display  of 
language  as  that  which  gushes  in  torrents  from 
the  lips  of  the  chasseur.  The  Irishmen  do  not 
understand  a word  of  the  dispute,  but  they  know 
instinctively  that  there  is  a row  on  the  carpet, 
and  they  move  uneasily  about  while  their  hands 
grasp  nervously  at  imaginary  shillalahs  as  though 
they  were  eager  for  the  fray.  The  Englishmen 
and  Americans  also  know  that  the  Frenchmen 
are  quarreling  about  something,  but  can  not  con- 
ceive it  possible  for  men  to  talk  so  long  with- 
out coming  to  blows.  They  do  not  understand 
French  nature,  and  are  consequently  somewhat 
amazed,  not  to  say  disgusted,  when  before  many 
minutes  have  elapsed  they  see  the  storm  blown 
over  as  suddenly  as  it  rose,  and  the  late  antago- 
nists bowing  and  smiling  a raimable, 

“A  thousand  pardons.  Monsieur  1”  exclaims 
the  chasseur ; “ I am  in  despair  at  having  been 
so  rude  to  Monsieur.” 

“ My  dear  friend,”  replies  the  “ patron,”  “ you 
do  yourself  wrong,  and  I shall  never  forgive  my- 
self, my  excellent — ” 

“Let  us  forget,  let  us  forget,  embrassonsf ’*• 

And  embrace  they  do  to  the  intense  surprise 
of  the  Dutchman,  and  finally  the  patron  sends 
for  half-a-dozen  bottles  of  busrt  anglaise,  and  so 
the  dispute  terminates. 

Not  so  happily  is  the  difficulty  of  one  of  the 
Irishmen  arranged.  Since  the  day  of  sailing 
he  has  managed  to  sustain  his  spirits  by  the  aid 
of  a big  bottle  of  whisky ; but  he  has  been  too 
generous  in  distributing  it  to  his  friends,  of  whom 
he  counts  nineteen  in  the  cabin.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  whisky  has  at  length  become 
exhausted,  and  Pat’s  natural  and  factitious  spir- 
its vanish  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
American  can  talk,  chew,  and  read,  the  English- 
man can  walk  about,  the  Frenchman  can  play 
cards,  the  Spaniard  can  sleep;  but  the  unfor- 
tunate Irishman — what  is  he  to  do  ? Now  that 
his  whisky  is  done  he  has  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon.  He  would  willingly  extemporize  a small 
Donnybrook  and  have  a free  fight,  but  no  one 
seems  inclined  that  way,  not  even  his  country- 
men. No  one  will  tread  on  the  tails  of  his  coat. 
He  becomes  quite  gloomy  and  low-spirited,  and 
is  just  about  to  take  to  his  bed,  when,  in  sheer 
desperation,  he  makes  a vigorous  onslaught  on 
the  taller  of  the  two  Yankees.  The  too  pugna- 
cious Irishman  is,  however,  soon  overpowered 
by  the  object  of  his  attack,  and  after  being  near- 
ly. throttled  in  the  encounter  is  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines — the  steward  and 
his  boys — who  very  unceremoniously  drag  Pat 
from  the  scene  of  his  exploits.  Where  they 
take  him  to  I can  not  say ; suffice  it  that  we 
saw  no  more  of  him  till  the  following  day,  when 
he  reappeared  in  the  cabin  a wiser  and  a sadder 
man. 

We  have  now  been  twelve  days  at  sea,  and 
the  time  begins  to  hang  heavy  on  our  hands, 
and  we  are  looking  impatiently  for  land.  The 
time  drags  along.  The  chief  events  of  the 
day  are  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper — events 


whioh  the  Frenchmen,  at  least,  do  not  forget 
to  celebrate.  The  Shadow  beneath  me  ap- 
pears to  have  the  appetite  of  an  elephant.  He 
rarely  leaves  his  bunk,  his  too  solid  flesh  ren- 
dering it  difficult  for  him  to  do  so.  There  he 
lies,  firmly  wedged  in  his  bunk.  No  sooner, 
however,  docs  the  steward  make  his  appear- 
ance than  from  the  bunk  in  question  issues 
a hoarse  cry  of  ‘ ‘ De  la  *ovpe  / Encore  de  la 
so*pe/” 

“I’m  blest  if  you  wouldn’t  eat  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte!” exclaims  the  steward,  as  he  replen- 
ishes the  Shadow’s  bowl  for  the  fourth  or  fifth 
time. 

“0*1,  ovij Monsieur  " replies  the  other;  “merd 
bicn 

I shall  not  weary  the  reader  by  enlarging  upon 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  passage ; suffice  it 
that  our  impatient  watching  for  land  was  at 
length  rewarded.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the 
shores  of  the  New  World,  shadowy  and  indis- 
tinct at  first,  but  gradually  assuming  fora  and 
shape,  met  our  view.  Never  6hall  I forget  the 
emotions  I experienced  when  gazing  for  the 
first  time  npon  the  land  where  was  being  enact- 
ed the  mightiest  drama  of  modem  times.  A 
few  hours  afterward,  unknowing  and  unknown, 
I stepped  upon  the  shore  and  mingled  with  the 
crowd. 


OOLIE.  5 

L 

A QUIET  summer  in  the  country!  How 
charming  it  will  be  for  an  idle  bachelor 
like  myself,  with  no  care  to  engross  him,  no 
taste  for  the  usual  round  of  watering-place  and 
mountain  and  sea-shore,  thoroughly  tired  of 
flirtation  and  fashion,  yet  sadly  in  need  of  rest ! 
I can  imagine  nothing  more  delightful  than  to 
spend  the  hot  months  at  Greyrock  with  my  ten- 
ants. My  agent  writes  me  that  the  fences  are 
out  of  repair,  and  a new  bridge  is  sadly  needed 
over  Cress -kill,  and  that  will  give  me  quite 
amusement  enough  to  superintend  in  an  idle, 
dreamy  way. 

Thinking  thus,  I packed  my  trunk,  arranged 
with  my  landlady,  visited  my  lawyer,  and  bid 
good-by  to  the  city  for  the  summer,  and  by  boat, 
car,  and  stage  found  myself  one  June  after- 
noon on  the  little  porch  of  the  modest  but  ram- 
bling house  that  was  mine  by  inheritance.  The 
honey-suckle  grew  thickly  over  the  porch,  shak- 
ing its  sweet-scented  pennons  close  by  my  cheek; 
the  locust  blossoms  were  swinging  their  censers 
high  up  under  the  trees ; the  grasshoppers  and 
crickets  were  noisy  in  the  grass.  Away  off  to- 
ward the  west  a gleam  of  Cress-kill  shone  clear, 
while  to  the  north  rose  the  great  rock  .that  gave 
the  farm  its  name.  I had  time  to  notice  all 
this  before  the  door  was  opened  by  my  new  ten- 
ant, John  Austin. 

He  was  a spare,  elderly  man,  with  clear  blue 
eyes  and  a scanty  crop  of  brown  hair,  curling 
and  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray.  His  clothes 
were  poor  but  very  clean,  and  his  linen  was  as 
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white  as  snow.  He  had  a look  of  settled  sad- 
ness about  the  firm  mouth,  and  the  lines  in  his 
forehead  were  deep  and  many. 

All  this  I saw  as  I sat  talking  with  him  in  the 
little  parlor,  after  we  had  groped  our  way  in 
and  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  one  of  the 
wooden  shutters  in  spite  of  a rebellious  rose- 
bush that  stoutly  maintained  its  right  to  reign 
undisturbed,  revenging  itself  by  dinging  in  a 
shower  of  drifting  petals  on  the  clean  striped 
carpet. 

“ You  have  no  family,  I believe,  Mr.  Al- 
lan ?”  I said,  by  way  of  conversation. 

“ Yes,  Sir,  I have  one  little  girl — and — I had 
a son.” 

He  stopped,  and  going  to  the  high  and  nar- 
row mantle-piece,  took  down  a faded  daguerreo- 
type of  a little  boy,  with  very  smooth  hair  and 
conscious  face.  “That  has  his  look,  Sir;  but 
he  was  grown  up  when  we  lost  him.”  He  took 
the  little  battered  case  in  his  hard  hands,  and 
fumbling  with  the  fastening,  he  replaced  it  on 
the  shelf,  and  turned  his  head  away. 

I found  I had  touched  a paipful  subject,  so 
hastened  to  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  accom- 
modations for  the  time  of  my  sojourn. 

“We  are  very  plain  folks.  Sir,  and  don’t 
know  much  about  cooking  for  city  people,  and 
maybe  you  wouldn’t  be  suited.  My  wife  isn’t 
always  able  to  be  about.”  Here  he  stopped,  and 
the  troubled  look  came  down  on  his  face ; “ but 
I’ll  ask  Oolie,  Sir.”  Stepping  to  the  door  he 
called,  “Oolie!  Ooliel” 

There  was  no  answer,  so  he  stepped  through 
the  hall,  and  at  the  back-door  repeated  the  call, 
leaving  me  to  marvel  greatly  whether  the*  own- 
er of  the  strange  name  were  a fossil  or  some  un- 
known form  of  humanity.  Apparently  he,  she, 
or  it,  answered,  and  a colloquy  ensued,  of  which 
I only  heard  Mr.  Austin's  steady  tones. 

Presently  he  returned,  and,  standing  with  one 
hand  on  his  side  and  the  other  resting  on  the 
chair,  he  said,  “ Oolie  thinks  we  can  manage  it, 
Sir,  if  the  largo  north  room  would  do  for  you. 
It  has  a pretty  look-out,  you  know,  toward  the 
Rock  and  the  Kill.  Oolie  and  I will  try  our 
best  to  make  you  comfortable.” 

So  it  was  settled  that  I should  be  their  lodger 
for  a season.  Asking  me  to  remain  there  a few 
moments  he  shut  me  up  in  the  old  parlor,  and  I 
heard  footsteps  flying  about  overhead.  I looked 
at  the  quaint  chairs  set  regularly  about  the 
room,  the  square-angled  sofa,  the  high  rn  an  tie- 
piece,  and  its  array  of  solemn  tribes — silver 
candlesticks  and  china  vases — glanced  at  the 
books  on  the  table,  and  was  puzzled  to  find  a 
volume  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  and  Motley’s  Dutch 
Republic  in  company  with  the  Lady's  Wreath 
for  1838,  the  Documentary  History  of  New 
York,  at  least  three  volumes  of  that  trifling 
work,  and  that  cheerful  poem  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts.  There  was  a bit  of  ruffle  in  a little 
work-basket,  and  a tiny  thimble,  which  I sup- 
posed might  belong  to  “ the  little  girl.  ” I hoped 
to  find  this  same  child  a very  agreeable  com- 
panion. So  I did. 


n. 

Now  that  I am  fairly  installed  in  my  new 
home  I intend  to  write  a journal.  I tried  that 
once,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  I found  that, 
instead  of  writing  my  thoughts,  I had  only  kept 
an  account  of  the  weather.  Then  I went  to  the 
other  extreme  and  wrote  myself  into  the  belief 
that  I had  some  deep  trouble — I didn’t  know 
exactly  what — and  that  I was  dying  of  heart- 
disease.  Now  I am  just  going  to  write  what- 
ever I see  or  hear  or  do  or  feel. 

• I have  a charming  old  chintz  chair  in  the 
corner  by  the  window,  where  I can  look  straight 
into  a robin's  nest  and  catch  glimpses  now  and 
then  of  the  distant  bills.  By  the  window  at 
the  back  of  the  room  is  my  writing  and  study 
table,  for  I intend  to  study  German  in  earnest. 
This  window  looks  out  on  the  stretch  of  meadow 
back  of  the  house,  the  lane,  the  granary,  and 
close  by  the  back-door,  where  shining  pans  and 
tumed-up  pails  are  ranged  for  drying.  I haven’t 
found  out  who  Oolie  is  yet.  Borne  Dutch  maid 
of  all  work,  I suppose. 

Jane  10. 

I was  wondering  what  I should  put  in  my 
journal,  after  I had  indulged  in  a long  reverie 
by  the  apple-tree  window,  and  concluded  to 
write  about  the  interesting  bird  family  I bad 
adopted,  and  sat  down  by  the  window  for  that 
purpose.  And  then  I saw  her,  and  I didn’t  care 
to  write  about  the  birds.  Two  days  had  passed 
very  nicely.  Mrs.  Austin  was  a pale,  wan-faced 
woman,  with  great  eyes  and  a quantity *of  black 
hair,  hardly  tinged  with  gray,  coiled  at  the  back 
of  a well-shaped  head.  A strange-looking  wo- 
man, wild  yet  touchingly  sad.  She  spoke  very 
little,  and  then  in  a hurried,  nervous  way,  while  * 
her  hand  shook  the  cup  which  she  handed  me 
until  it  rattled.  She  had  a glancing,  fearful 
look,  and  seemed  ill  at  ease.  Nervous,  I sup- 
pose, as  that  is  the  solution  of  all  puzzling  mat- 
ters in  regard  to  women. 

“I  haven't  seen  your  little  girl  yet,”  I re- 
marked, at  breakfast-time. 

“No,  Sir ; she  was  quite  busy  this  morning.” 

“Ah,  does  she  go  to  school?” 

“Oh  no,  Sir.  She  went  last  year  to  the 
boarding-school,  bat  she  is  to  stay  home  this 
summer.  Education  is  very  expensive.” 

And  he  sighed  as  he  ran  from  the  table.  I 
came  to  my  room  and  indulged  in  that  long  two- 
hours’  reverie  I mentioned,  ere  I adjourned  to 
the  window  overlooking  the  yard  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  Under  the  cherry-trees  was  an 
ironing-table,  a basket  with  clothes,  and  a char- 
coal-furnace for  heating  the  irons.  Leaning 
back  agAinst  the  tree  stood  a young  girl  about 
sixteen  fanning  her  heated  face  with  her  sun- 
bonnet.  She  was  slender,  and  wore  a clean  but 
faded  calico  that  yet  looked  comely  fitted  to  such 
a rounded  shape.  Her  hair  was  thrown  back 
from  her  face  and  held  by  a net  over  its  rebel- 
lious waves.  Her  lips  and  cheeks  were  crim- 
son, and  the  low  brow  was  just  wrinkled  by  a 
contraction  of  pain  or  annoyance  that  deepened 
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as  Mrs.  Austin's  voice  called  shrilly  and  in  ex- 
cited tones, 

“Oolie,  Oolie!” 

“ Yes,  mother.” 

And  the  little  hand  dashed  off  a tear  as  she 
answered  the  summons.  Then  I heard  queru- 
lous complaining  and  entreaty  until  the  girl 
came  out  again  and  resumed  her  work. 

This,  then,  was  “Oolie” — this  beautiful  girl 
so  poorly  clad,  so  overtasked,  was  the  little 
daughter  John  Austin  had  spoken  of.  It  was 
clear  now ; they  had  no  servant,  and  this  poor 
child  was  struggling  with  hard  work,  with  pov- 
erty, and,  worse  than  all,  with  pride.  She  bent 
over  her  task,  and  as  she  took  up  a hot  iron  in 
her  slender  hand  and  held  it  near  her  cheek  to 
test  its  warmth,  a great  tear  rolled  hissing  over  it. 

Presently  John  Austin  came  toiling  up  the 
lane,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  look  of  ten- 
derness steal  over  her  face  as  she  looked  at  his 
weary  gait  and  bowed  head.  I did  not  hear 
what  she  said  to  him,  but  he  looked  proud  and 
happy,  and  was  just  turning  away  when  Oolie 
called,  softly, 

“Father!” 

I judged  she  asked  for  something  to  boy  a new 
dress  as  she  pointed  to  the  miserable  one  she 
wore,  saying,  “Only  a plain  calico,  father;” 
and  pushed  her  hair  back  with  a timid  gesture. 
The  old,  tattered  pocket-book  that  John  Austin 
took  out  I shall  never  forget,  nor  the  small  store 
from  which  he  took  a bill,  putting  it  in  the  girl's 
hand,  saying  all  the  while, 

“ Yel,  yes,  little  girl,  you  must  have  a new 
frock — you  have  waited  a long  while  for  it ; a 
good  girl,  my  little  Oolie.  I wish  father  could 
hire  help  and  dress  you  like  a lady.  Poor  Oolie  !*' 

And  he  laid  his  hand  a moment  on  her  head. 
Neither  noticed  that  there  fell  a slip  of  printed 
paper  from  the  pocket-book  just  where  they  had 
been  standing. 

Unwilling  that  they  should  know  that  I had 
heard  their  conversation,  yet  fearful  that  the 
paper  might  be  of  consequence,  I was  yet  unde- 
cided whether  to  call  their  attention  to  it  or  no, 
when  Mrs.  Austin  came  out  with  a pan  in  her 
hand,  and  turning  toward  the  row  of  currant 
bushes  at  the  top  of  the  garden,  passed  the  spot 
where  the  paper  lay.  She  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
and  then  rose  such  a wild  scream  as  I had  never 
heard  before.  Oolie  rushed  to  her  side  and  tried 
to  soothe  her  with  gentle  words  and  caresses, 
but  she  walked  swiftly  past  her  into  the  house, 
clenching  the  paper  in  her  hand.  And  now 
while  I write  I hear  the  faint  sounds  of  her 
voice  muttering  and  incoherent,  can  even  hear 
a word  or  two  of  entreaty  and  of  denial  in 
Oolie’s  clear  sweet  tones. 

“You  are  cruel,  Oolie,  when  you  can  give 
me  peace  and  rest.  You  don't  know  what  sor- 
row is.” 

“Oh,  mother  dear,  I can  not,  I must  not,  for 
your  dear  sake  I must  not and  then  the  tones 
are  too  low  to  distinguish  any  thing  further  un- 
til I hear  Oolie  say,  “ This  once,  mother ; 1*11  go 
to-morrow.”  And  after  that  the  house  is  still ; 


I hear  John  Austin's  heavy  step  go  to  and  fro 
on  the  gravel-walk  for  two  long  hours,  and  then 
the  girl's  light  step  is  falling  there  too. 

What  is  the  sorrow  of  this  household?  What 
shadow  is  in  the  depth  of  Oolie's  great  solemn, 
beautiful  eyes  ? What  trouble  bows  this  strong 
man  so?  Will  I ever  know ? 

June  1"L 

I have  been  to  the  village  to-day  to  make  ar- 
| rangements  with  the  lumber  merchant  for  tim- 
ber and  hands  to  lay  the  bridge.  Farmer  Aus- 
tin has  a sober  old  horse  and  a box-wagon  which 
are  at  my  service.  Breakfast  passed  without 
any  allusion  to  the  scene  of  the  last  evening, 
but  Mrs.  Austin  was  absent.  Oolie  was  very, 
very  pale,  and  John  Austin  ate  but  sparely  of 
the  breakfast  before  him.  After  breakfast  he 
asked  me  if  I would  object  to  allowing  Oolie  to 
ride  to  town  with  me,  as  it  was  rather  warm  to 
walk  to  and  fro. 

Of  course  I was  glad  to  have  the  girl’s  com- 
pany, and  we  jogged  on  as  though  we  had  been 
friends  all  our  life.  She  was  veiy  shy  and  very 
much  afraid  of  me,  and  sat  with  her  head  half 
turned  away,  so  I could  not  help  seeing  the 
pretty  outline  from  the  low  fair  forehead  and 
sweeping  lashes  to  the  dimpled  chin,  nor  fail  to 
note  how  the  brown  gold  of  her  hair  shone 
through  the  meshes  of  her  net  I don't  think 
she  looked  at  me  three  times  in  all  the  three- 
mile  journey,  but  she  told  me  of  her  school  and 
her  studies ; what  books  she  liked ; where  the 
great  ferns  grew  wildest  on  Greyrock,  and  the 
fringed  gentian  in  the  meadow  lot.  And  then 
she  said  she  could  drive,  and  I left  the  rein  in 
the  little  hands  for  a long  mile.  * 

It  was  a pleasant  journey,  but  I don’t  quite 
know  why  she  should  be  talking  so  earnestly  to 
that  tall  druggist  clerk  when  I stopped  for  her 
in  the  village.  Her  face  was  flushed,  and  she 
was  speaking  low  but  rapidly  as  I came  up. 
She  only  said  good-by  to  him  as  we  came  away ; 
but  I glanced  over  my  shoulder  to  see  him  lean- 
ing his  head  on  his  hand  looking  after  her  with 
a strangely  pitying  gaze.  * 

She  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  “I  am  ready, 
Sir,  ” and  so  we  passed  out.  I had  expected  to 
find  her  with  the  new  dress  purchased  which  she 
had  asked  for,  but  saw  no  bundle,  nor  did  she 
seem  to  think  of  any.  Mrs.  Austin  stood  in 
the  doorway  at  our  return,  with  a large  6hawl 
wrapped  about  her  as  though  she  had  been  wait- 
ing a long  time.  I heard  her  whisper  eagerly, 
“ Did  you  see  him  ?”  and  I heard  Oolie  answer, 
with  an  accent  of  utter  weariness,  “ Yes,  mother," 
and  then  pass  in  the  house. 

And  so  the  tea-hour  passed  and  the  stars 
came  out  and  all  the  bouse  was  still,  leaving 
me  seated  at  the  window  full  of  pity  for  this 
young  girl  so  shy  and  yet  so  frank,  with  this 
strange  burden  of  sorrow  and  care  that  makes 
her  old  and  grave.  I almost  wonder  if  she  can 
be  gay,  or  sing  little  songs,  or  laugh  merrily  as 
other  girls  do.  She  is  very  beautiful  too;  a 
genuine  wild  flower  in  this  spot. 

I who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  am  so 
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much  older  and  wiser  in  its  ways,  must  try  to 
help  and  cheer  this  little  girl,  and  perhaps  can 
do  her  good.  I hope  I should  do  the  same  if 
she  were  ngly  and  passd ; I don’t  know. 

Pshaw ! she  is  only  a child,  and  I intend  to 
treat  her  in  a kind,  fatherly  way,  and  so  win 
her  confidence.  Her  fine  mind  should  not  be 
allowed  to  run  riot  or  to  rust  out.  I’ll — 

June  80. 

I feel  somewhat  happier  than  I did  two  weeks 
ago,  for  I hare  carried  out  my  plan ; and,  un- 
like men  in  general,  I do  dearly  love  to  have 
my  own  way.  I made  a lame  pretense  of  being 
very  anxious  to  aid  the  daughter  of  an  old  col- 
ored servant  once  in  our  family — a widow  with 
one  child.  Then  I made  another  pretense  of 
being  very  anxious  to  have  my  washing  done  in 
the  house,  and  by  this  woman.  So  after  some 
little  difficulty  I was  allowed  to  engage  black 
Nancy  ostensibly  as  my  servant,  to  receive  wages 
from  me,  but  in  reality  to  do  the  work  of  the 
household.  How  happy  I felt  when  I saw  those 
strong  tawny  arms  lifting  the  heavy  burdens  that 
Oolie  shall  bear  no  more  if  I can  help  it ! Not 
that  I feel  any  special  interest  in  her,  except  for 
her  youth  so  clouded  by  circumstances 

I am  going  to  give  her  German  lessons — in- 
deed have  made  a good  commencement.  Light 
labor  with  such  a pupil.  I called  her  Miss  Oolie 
at  first,  but  she  gravely  told  me  her  name  was 
Olive — that  an  aunt  of  her  father’s  from  England 
gave  her  the  title.  She  pronounced  her  words 
strangely,  and  seeing  my  big  eyes,  “ When  I 
was  a baby,"  she  said,  “ I looked  like  a little 
owlet,  and  brother  Launt  thought  it  was  very 
funny  to  call  me  ‘owlet,’  and  so  it  came  to 
‘Oolie,*  and  now  every  one  knows  my  name, 
Launt  always  called  me  so.” 

My  scholar  was  sitting  on  the  porch  when  she 
told  me  this,  flushing  up  crimson  all  the  while. 

“And  your  brother,  Miss  Oolie — have  you 
lost  him?” 

A shadow  came  over  her  face,  and  she  did  not 
answer  at  first,  then  spoke  a little  huskily. 

“Yes,  we  lost  him,”  and  hurried  to  ask  a 
question  in  the  lesson  then  in  progress. 

I am  trying  to  make  this  girl’s  life  a little 
brighter,  to  chase  away  whatever  of  gloom  there 
is  in  her  lot.  Sometimes  I think  I have  suc- 
ceeded, but  again  I find  myself  quite  baffied. 
She  makes  no  complaint  and  gives  no  confi- 
dence, but  now  and  then  a grateful  word  lets 
me  know  that  she  sees  my  wish  and  object.  I 
fancy  her  mother  must  be  a source  of  great  sor- 
row in  some  way  to  me  unknown.  I have  never 
learned  any  thing  of  the  incident  of  the  paper 
which  seemed  to  hold  such  sorrowful  tidings  for 
Mrs.  Austin;  but  I fancy  that  it  might  have 
been  a notice  of  her  son’s  death,  and  this  act- 
ing on  a morbid  nature  probably  produced  the 
result  I had  seen. 

Ill 

A new  element  has  entered  into  our  house- 
hold in  the  person  of  little  Jake — Nancy’s  child, 
about  four  years  old,  with  hair  that  is  almost 
wool  yet  fails  in  respect  of  kinkiness  and  color. 


Sadly  neglected  he  has  been,  and  wofully  igno- 
rant of  even  the  simple  lore  of  four-year-old 
childhood. 

“Jake,”  said  I,  as  we  walked  under  the  ap- 
ple-trees last  Sunday — “Jake,  do  you  know 
what  you  are  made  for?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  was  the  prompt  answer  as  he 
switched  off  a clover-head  with  a stick,  “made 
fur  to  work.” 

It  took  me  some  time  to  recover  my  gravity, 
and  then  I thought  I would  try  and  recall  some 
Sunday-school  rhymes  for  his  benefit. 

“Jake,  now  I want  to  teach  a verse  called 
Happy  Land.” 

“ Oh,  massa,  I know  dat.” 

“You  do?  Well,  let’s  hear  it,  then.” 

So  he  struck  an  attitude  and  commenced  in  a 
very  high  key,  “Hail  Colunfby,  happy  land,” 
and  looked  at  me  for  approval.  I bent  my 
head  to  hide  a smile,  and  Jake  added,  triumph- 
antly, “I  know  ’nuther  one,  shall  I say  it?” 
and  without  waiting  for  my  answer,  went  on. 
“My  kingdom  fur  a hoss — my  kingdom  fur  a 
hoss.” 

Jake  had  finished  his  list  of  acquirements, 
and  trotted  off,  saying,  “Dat’s  all  I know;” 
leaving  me  sadly  puzzled  to  dispose  of  this  new 
responsibility  that  had  come  to  me  unsought. 

Of  course  I must  try  and  teach  him  something 
of  all  he  ought  to  know,  so  he  and  I are  great 
friends : I have  promised  him  to  raise  a great 
kite  to-morrow.  Oolie  has  been  helping  me 
build  one  to-day,  and  promises  to  see  the  rais- 
ing just  after  we  finish  our  German  lesson.  The 
child  has  very  pretty  hands.  So  here  I am  as 
busy  as  I was  in  town.  A bridge  to  build,  fences 
to  be  laid,  a little  contraband  to  civilize,  and  a 
fair  young  girl  as  pupil  in  German.  I shall 
have  no  lack  of  employment. 

Oolie  has  a fine  voice  and  sings  in  the  village 
church  every  Sunday.  The  druggist's  clerk 
whom  I saw  in  town  is  the  basso  of  the  choir, 
and  seems  to  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  ac- 
company the  girl  hon^s.  He  is  rather  good- 
looking;  but  I think  Thad  better  go  to  the 
choir  meetings  myself  to  bring  her  home,  as 
she  might  take  a fancy  to  this  Mr.  Lee,  and  she 
is  quite  too  young  to  be  thinking  of  these  things 
—quite  too  young.  Not  that  I am  so  very  old 
either,  twenty-six — that  would  not  sound  old  in 
speaking  of  any  one  else.  I suppose  that  it 
seems  very  old  to  Oolie.  I can  not  but  feel  the 
novelty  of  the  sensation  of  having  a grateful 
heart  express  itself  in  spite  of  pride.  When  I 
sent  a strong  man  to  take  John  Austin's  place 
that  hot  day  in  the  field,  making  him  believe 
that  I wanted  him  to  look  over  some  plans  and 
drawings  with  me,  it  was  very  beautiful  to  see 
the  great  eyes  flash  their  gratitude.  But  then, 
when  I spoke  a single  word  in  reference  to  Mr. 

Lee,  she  drew  herself  up  so  proudly,  and  grew 
solemn  and  distant  till  I thought  of  the  little 
owlet  resemblance  myself. 

July  10. 

A whole  fortnight  has  passed  without  a rec- 
ord. at  least  on  paper.  Let  me  see  what  was 
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the  last  entry  in  this  ledger  of  joys  and  sorrows. 
Oh,  I remember — we  were  to  raise  the  kite— 
Jake  and  Oolie  and  I. 

The  kite-raising  was  put  off.  It  happened  in 
this  wise : In  pursuance  of  my  fatherly  plan  I 
went  to  the  choir  meeting  with  Oolie,  though  it 
pained  me  somewhat  to  fancy  that  she  did  not 
care  for  my  society.  When  the  singing  was 
over  Mr.  Lee,  a boy  of  only  twenty  summers, 
stepped  up  to  her  side  and  offered  his  escort 
homeward,  being  ignorant  probably  that  I came 
in  that  capacity.  She  stepped  a pace  aside  with 
him  and  interchanged  whispers,  and  I distinctly 
heard  her  say,  “For  mother’s  sake,  Arthur.” 
She  came  close  to  me,  and  walked  gravely  beside 
me  a while.  I did  not  offer  her  my  arm,  and 
was  in  a savage  mood.  So  we  walked  a while 
in  silence.  f 

“Miss  Oolie” — I had  made  up  my  mind  to 
lecture  my  pupil — “Miss  Oolie,  permit  me  to 
ask  you  if  Mr.  Lee’s  addresses  are  sanctioned 
by  your  parents  ?” 

The  girl  stopped  a moment  in  mnte  astonish- 
ment, and  walked  swiftly  on  without  an  answer. 
I repeated  the  question,  and  attempted  to  draw 
her  hand  within  my  arm. 

“Mr.  Owen” — and  the  eyes  flashed  in  the 
moonlight  like  gems — “permit  me  to  ask  you 
what  right  you  have  to  ask  the  question  ? For 
yonr  great  kindness  to  me  and  mine  I am  most 
truly  grateful ; but  you  forget  yourself  when  you 
speak  as  now.” 

She  spoke  not  another  word,  but  drawing  her 
little  figure  up,  walked  straight  up  the  little 
gravel-walk,  past  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  where 
I intended  to  apologize,  on  and  up  to  her  room 
out  of  sight. 

When  we  met  the  next  day  she  was  studi- 
ously polite,  but  made  an  excuse  to  avoid  her 
lesson.  I felt  guilty  and  miserable,  trying  in 
various  ways  to  atone  for  my  misconduct.  I 
gathered  the  most  charming  bouquet  I could 
find  and  left  beside  her  hat  in  the  hall,  and  she 
left  it  to  wither  there.  ^ bought  confectionery, 
and  was  obliged  to  gi\^  it  to  Jake. 

Jake  and  I are  great  friends,  and  between 
that  and  the  bridge  building  I manage  to  amnse 
myself ; but  I can  not  disguise  from  myself  that 
I was  sorely  troubled  by  the  little  owlet’s  cool 
disdain.  I know  that  she  is  only  a pretty 
country  girl,  whose  frown  should  be  no  terror  to 
me.  I know  that  I am  no  love-sick  boy,  to 
break  my  heart  about  it ; but  I know  better  still 
that  I had  no  right  to  speak  as  I did.  If  this 
Arthur  Lee  loves  her,  and  she  cares  for  him, 
why,  it  is  no  business  of  mine.  I am  only  a — a 
friend,  who  cares  for  her  very  very  much  as  the 
fairest  and  purest  flower  that  ever  bloomed.  I 
would  fain  apologize,  but  she  gives  me  no 
chance.  I wonder  if  she  will  come  out  to  help 
ns  with  the  kito  to-morrow.  Jake  is  to  ask  her. 
She  would  be  sure  to  say  no  to  roe. 

August  6. 

We  flew  that  kite.  It  6eeras  a long  while 
ago,  though,  since  then.  Shall  I ever  forget  it  ? 
The  cool,  fresh  breath  of  the  rooming  that  ris- 


ing swept  over  the  tree-tops  like  an  autumn 
wind,  and  drove  the  flying  clouds  above,  while 
their  shadows  flitted  over  grain-field  and  meadow 
below.  Shall  I forget  the  tangled  string  that 
neither  Jake  nor  I could  untie,  and  which  Oolie’* 
little  hands  released  so  deftly?  Nor  how  she 
drew  those  hands  away  when  I tried  to  detain 
her  to  speak  one  word  of  remorseful  acknowl- 
edgment, and  so  left  Jake  and  I alone  to  wan- 
der off  up  the  great  rock  which  on  this  side  rose 
steadily,  but  shelved  straight  down,  rough  and 
jagged,  on  the  other,  x>rer  the  deepest  run  of 
wayward  Cress-kill  ? How  the  kite  caught  the 
wind,  and,  sailing  out  and  up,  pulled  tightly  on 
the  string,  while  Jake  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light over  its  gambols,  and  even  I felt  all  a boy’s 
enthusiasm  over  the  successful  flight?  Oolie 
was  nowhere  in  sight.  Up  went  the  kite  higher 
and  higher,  and,  following  its  motions,  I stepped 
back  nearer  and  nearer  the  fringe  of  bushes  at 
the  summit  of  Greyrock,  while  Jake’s  shout  of 
triumph  rent  the  air.  . 

Then  I remember  nothing  more  until  I be- 
came conscious  of  a dull  pain  in  my  left  arm, 
and  half  opening  my  eyes  found  myself  beneath 
the  ledge  of  rocks  from  whence  I had  undoubt- 
edly fallen.  Ah  I but  I bore  the  pain  bravely, 
and  gave  no  word  of  returning  life ; for  I saw 
my  little  owlet,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
not  far  away.  I shut  my  teeth  to  prevent  a 
groan  or  quickened  breath,  for  I heard  her  foot- 
step come  nearer.  Then  she  tried  to  raise  me 
tip,  but  the  broad  shoulders  belonging  to  six  feet 
of  humanity  were  quite  too  much  for  her ; so  she 
folded  the  shawl  she  wore  and  laid  it  under  my 
head.  Still  I didn’t  move.  It  was  worth  some 
suffering  to  have  those  hands  passing  lightly  over 
my  hair,  or  laid  tenderly  enough  now  on  mine. 
Five  minntes  more,  and  I did  not  move.  Then 
there  came  dow'n  the  softest  little  kiss  on  my  fore? 
head  that  ever  blessed  a dreaming  man  in  love. 

When  I say  that  I kept  my  eyes  shut  after 
that  I announce  a feat  of  heroism  unparalleled. 

I heard  her  retreating  footstep,  and  her  clear 
voice  calling  over  the  hifl.  “ Quick ! quicker, 
father ! He  does  not  open  his  eyes  at  all.  Send 
Susan  for  Dr.  Mills.”  I thought  I might  as 
well  indulge  in  a groan  or  two  now,  for  the  pain 
was  very  great,  and  I was  suffering  acutely,  as 
I supposed,  with  a dislocated  shoulder.  Mr. 
Austin  and  ono  of  the  farm-hands,  summoned 
by  Jake’s  report,  assisted  me  home  to  the  house, 
where  I did  not  wait  long  for  Dr.  Mills’s  skill- 
ful care.  A man  of  about  my  own  age,  w'ith 
Saxon  hair  and  eye  and  deep-toned  voice,  1 
found  Dr.  Mills  at  once  a skillful  practitioner 
and  an  agreeable  companion.  He  was  about  to 
leave  soon  after  for  a year’s  service  in  the  hos- 
pitals, both  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  suf- 
fering men. 

And  this  is  why  no  entry  stands  upon  my 
journal  until  to-day.  I only  seo  Oolie  at  rare 
intervals,  and  she  is  as  cool  as  ever.  She  does 
not  know — the  little  owlet — that  I hold  the  mem- 
ory of  that  fluttering  kiss.  But  why  can  I not  lure 
her  to  my  side  again?  Mrs.  Austin  seems  more 
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melancholj  and  retired  than  ever,  but  is  most 
undoubtedly  anxious  that  I should  care  for  Oolie, 
and  perhaps  this  acting  on  her  sensitive  nature 
makes  an  involuntary  revolt.  I hear  a troubled 
remonstrance  now  and  then,  and  afterward  my 
darling  child  is  pale  and  sorrowful  for  days. 
If  I dared  I would  ask  her  to  try  to  like  an  old 
bachelor  ever  so  little,  and  give  him  the  right  to 
take  the  little  owlet  to  a cozy  nest  of  his  own 
planning. 

But  all  the  while  I have  been  lying  here  she 
has  come  and  gone  unheeded,  and  more  than 
once  I havo  heard  the  heavy  tones  of  Arthur, 
Lee's  voice  as  he  said  good-night  by  the  gate. 
I must  not  write  more,  for  I am  feverish,  and 
Dr.  Mills  forbids  excitement. 

Augu*  ID. 

Am  I dreaming,  or  is  it  truly  so  ? It  seems 
llkft  a dream  that,  away  off  by  Cress-kill,  on  the 
very  spot  where  I fell  not  long  ago,  I found  my 
pupil,  with  pale  face  and  eyes  dim  with  team — 
that,  kneeling  by  her  side,  I asked  for  the  right 
to  woo  and  win,  and,  unrebuked,  held  Oolie  to 
my  heart.  It  is  even  so,  and  the  great  solemn 
eyes  just  glancing  up  to  mine  have  spoken  our 
betrothal.  Fray  God  I may  make  her  happy. 

AuguM  sa 

Strange,  dear,  bewildering  Oolie ! Can  I ever 
understand  you,  with  your  saddened  moods  and 
troubled  brow  ? I fear — nay,  sometimes  I really 
think — that  her  mother  has  urged  her  to  accept 
jny  addresses,  knowing  that  I would  be  what 
the  world  calls  a good  match.  I know  that 
Oolie  is  happiest  and  brightest  when  her  old 
fhther  looks  so  well  pleased  to  see  us  together. 
But  still  I cling  to  the  memory  of*  that  kiss,  so 
lightly  and  tenderly  bestowed.  I am  sure  I 
know  her  too  well  to  think  that,  even  for  their 
sakes,  she  would  give  her  hand  without  her 
heart. 

To-night  she  pleaded  a headache,  and  left 
me  to  seek  my  room  and  tell  my  patient  journal 
all  my  thoughts.  And  so,  with  a shaded  schol- 
ar's lamp  throwing  its  circle  of  light  around  my 
pen  and  page,  while  the  rest  of  the  room  is  flood- 
ed with  moonlight,  I dream  and  write  altern- 
ately. 

But  what  is  that  figure  doing  there  by  the 
garden  gate  ? A man  stands  waiting  just  with- 
in the  shadow.  But  see ! a girl's  light  figure 
mores  out  from  the  side  doorway  and  joins  him. 
A strange  calmness  comes  over  me,  although  I 
see  in  the  clear  moonlight  that  it  is  Oolie.  They 
walk  off  down  the  old  garden  path,  and  I can 
not  turn  my  eyes  or  ears  away  if  I would.  Now 
she  speaks  brokenly,  and  I even  hear  her  say, 
“It  is  a living  death,"  and  they  pass  on.  I do 
not  hear  Arthur  Lee's  words,  deep  and  full- 
toned  as  they  are.  I only  hear  those  sweet, 
false  lips,  that — 

They  are  parting.  “ 'Tis  the  very  last  time." 
I hear  it  distinctly  in  those  musical  accents  that 
have  come  to  be  so  dear.  And  this  then  is  the 
end  of  the  bright  midsummer  dream.  False 
and  fair,  she  is  lost  to  me  forever. 

A few  written  words  to  release  her  from  the 


weaiy  vow  that  makes  this  44  living  death"  to 
her;  a straightforward  letter  to  John  Austin 
explaining  as  well  os  I may  the  unfortunate  po- 
sition in  which  I find  myself ; a few  business 
arrangements ; a check  sufficient  to  cover  All 
expenses  connected  with  my  stay  and  forward- 
ing my  effects ; a hasty  tossing  of  garments  into 
my  trunks,  and  with  the  midnight  moon  low 
toward  the  west  I bid  adieu  to  Greyrock  forever. 
“Oolie,  dear,  false  angel,  good-by  1" 

IT. 

“ Dr.  Mills,  by  all  that  is  skillful ! I thought 
I knew  that  Saxon  head  as  I saw  it  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  swinging  lamp  last  night." 

44  Ay,  ay,  Dr.  Mills  at  your  servioe,"  and  a 
hearty  grasp  of  the  hand  told  how  unforgotten 
had  been  the  incident  of  two  years  since  when 
a broken  arm  was  righted  by  his  skill.  To- 
night we  meet  again  on  board  the  transport  that 
brings  our  poor  boys  home  from  Andersonville. 
I need  say  no  more  than  that  to  tell  of  the  long 
lines  of  wan  and  haggard  faces,  of  the  gleaming, 
hungry  eyes,  the  shrunken  limbs,  and  broken 
spirits. 

Small  skill  had  I except  such  help  as  strong 
hands  and  a willing  heart  could  give ; but  such 
as  it  was  this  had  been  my  work  lor  the  past 
eighteen  months.  It  was  good  fpr  me  to  be 
busy,  and  so  put  out  of  mind  the  troubled  past. 
1 had  left  all  business  matters  with  my  lawyer, 
and  had  heard  nothing  whatever  from  Greyrock 
since  that  shining  August  night  when  I walked 
to  the  station,  and  was  miles  away  before  the 
dawning.  I suppose  she  is  Mrs.  Lee  by  this 
time.  Ah,  well ! 

44  Guy  Owen ! here,  if  you  please.  Hold  this 
man  still  until  I can  prepare  the  broth  properly. 
He  is  raving  with  fever,  and  will  kill  himself  if 
he  is  left  alone."  So  I came  at  Dr.  Mills's  bid- 
ding, and  clasped  the  poor  thin  arms  in  my 
grasp,  speaking  steadily  all  the  while  to  the 
wretched  creature  I held.  The  soup  was  gulped 
down  at  a swallow,  and  it  was  bard  to  deny  him 
morer  but  Dr.  Mills  was  imperative.  At  last, 
muttering,  he  dropped  to  sleep,  and  an  hour 
after  I walked  with  the  Doctor  on  the  narrow 
Space  upon  the  upper  deck.  He  stopped  mid- 
way, and  knocking  the  ashes  off  his  cigar,  said 
he, 

44  That  fellow's  face  is  familiar  to  me  in  spite 
of  his  fearful  emaciation.  I have  seen  it  some- 
where— strange — strange;"  and  we  resumed  our 
walk. 

All  at  once  he  grasped  my  arm  — 44  Guy 
Owen,  as  sure  as  you  are  a living  man  that  is 
Launt  Austin !" 

“Launt  Austin?  Why,  I thought  he  was 
dead  1"  said  I,  breathlessly. 

4 4 No;  he  ran  away  and  enlisted,  and  that 
made  all  the  trouble.  I suppose  you  know" — 
he  continued,  hesitatingly — 4 4 you  know  about 
Mrs  Austin  ?" 

“No,  I know  nothing,  except  that  they  were 
a most  incomprehensible  family  altogether," 
said  I,  somewhat  bitterly. 
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“Oh,  the  sorrows  that  we  doctors  can  not 
help  knowing,  which  are  safe  from  all  the  world 
besides ! The  bitter  struggle  of  that  poor  Oolie’s 
life  has  been  enough  to  bow  a strong  man  down. 
I wonder  how  it  is  now  with  her,  poor  child !” 

“Tell  me,  for  I am  bewildered.  What  do 
you  mean  ?”  I spoke,  at  last. 

“ Mean  ? Why,  I mean  that  four  years  ago 
Launt  Austin  ran  away,  and  was  never  heard 
of  until  his  name  was  published  in  a list  of 
bounty -jumpers,  which  some  one  was  rough 
enough  to  send  to  his  father,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  was  false.  It  almost  broke  his  heart, 
but  he  did  not  tell  his  wife.  She  was  bad  enough 
without  that;  but  she  found  it  out  somehow, 
and  now  she  is  hopelessly  given  up  to  the  hab- 
it.” 

“What  habit?” 

“Why,  opium.  She  commenced  by  quiet- 
ing her  nerves,  broken  down  by  Launt’s  deser- 
tion. Many  and  many  a time  have  I seen  that 
poor  girl  on  her  knees  begging  her  mother  to 
give  it  up,  when  she  had  periled  her  life  by  an 
extra  dose.  And  then  the  wretched  woman 
would  promise,  and  try  to  keep  her  word  until 
the  demon  power  grew  strong  again,  and  by 
threats  of  self-destruction,  or  appeals  to  Oolie’s 
tenderness,  she  would  wring  from  her  a prom- 
ise to  give  her  rest  and  peace  in  the  old  farm.” 

“You  could  surely  see  how  sad  the  child 
was,  and  what  a hopeless  look  had  gathered  on 
John  Austin’s  face?”  he  went  on. 

“ Can  this  be  so?”  And  I rubbed  my  fore- 
head, to  make  sure  that  I was  sane  and  wide 
awake. 

“Ay,  Guy  Owen ; were  your  eyes  tight  shut 
that  you  could  not  see  it?  Arthur  Lee” — I 
shivered  a little  at  the  name— “ Arthur  Lee  has 
told  me  pitiful  stories  enough  of  the  girl’s  slen- 
der store  of  pocket  - money  going  through  his 
hands  in  exchange  for  the  dreadful  drug ; of  her 
waiting  for  him  on  the  way,  when,  worn  out,  she 
had  yielded  to  her  mother’s  prayers  once  more ; 
and  her  bitter  tears,  always  saying  to  him,  ‘Don’t 
let  father  know.’  And  so  this  poor  child  has 
passed  these  weary  years  since  Launt  took  him- 
self off.  I heard  all  this  through  Arthur.  I 
suppose  you  know  he  will  be  my  brother  one  of 
these  days.  Sister  Mary  has  been  engaged  to 
him  ever  since  she  left  school.” 

I could  not  speak.  The  air  seemed  to  grow 
bright  around  me.  The  transport  and  its  weary 
freight;  the  rocking,  ceaseless  waves;  the  crouch- 
ing forms  about  me  passed  away;  and  I was 
again  by  the  side  of  Cress-kill  with  a wounded 
arm,  and  Oolie — dear,  sorrowful,  lost  Oolie — was 
by  my  side. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Guy?”  said  the  steady 
voice  of  my  friend.  “Your  cigar  is  out,  and 
your  blanket  is  streaming  out  like  a flag.  Have 
you  turned  clean  daft?” 

“ I believe  I have.  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  what 
I must  do.  See  if  you  can  prescribe  for  a man 
who  has  been  a stupid  fool.” 

“Common  disorder,  my  friend;  very  com- 
mon. Don’t  often  prescribe  for  it,  but  I’ll  try.” 


V. 

It  was  a bright  June  day  when  a carriage 
might  have  been  seen  on  the  old  Greyrock  turn- 
pike, traveling  slowly ; for,  propped  up  with  pil- 
lows and  shawls,  was  all  that  was  left  of  Launt 
Austin.  A pitiful  smile  gathered  on  his  face  as 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  great  rock  that  could 
be  seen  for  miles  away.  I sat  beside  him  al- 
most as  trembling  as  himself,  for  memories  game 
crowding  thick  and  fast. 

Dr.  Mills  had  traveled  on  horseback,  and  now 
galloped  on  ahead  to  break  the  tidings  to  the  un- 
conscious family.  Launt  worked  his  thin  fin- 
gers together  nervously,  and  looked  wistfully  at 
me  as  he  said,  “ Do  you  think  they  will  be  glad 
to  see  me  ? I’m  ’most  afraid — I’ve  made  such 
lots  of  trouble.” 

Dr.  Mills  must  have  traveled  fast,  for  see, 
here  are  troops  of  villagers,  and  here  are  stout 
farmers  with  hard  hands  outstretched,  and  husky 
voices  that  try  to  say,  “How  dy’do?”  and  fail 
because  of  the  pity  that  has  sent  a great  lump 
in  their  throats  which  no  gulping  will  remove. 
And  the  old  flag  that  has  done  service  for  many 
a Fourth  of  July  is  brought  from  somewhere, 
and  is  borne  ahead  by  the  constable,  who  claimed 
and  kept  th  at  right.  From  the  cottages  women’s 
faces  shine  pitying  and  earnest  on  the  pale  boy 
who  had  come  home  again.  Fast  the  wood  and 
over  the  bridge,  and  so  around  the  road,  comes 
the  cavalcade.  Post  the  garden  and  the  lilac-* 
bush.  The  double  gate  was  thrown  wide  open, 
and  beside  it  stood  the  old  man,  his  white  head 
bent  down,  his  lips  moving,  yet  with  no  sound. 
Plenty  of  hands  lifted  the  weak  man  from  his 
carriage,  and  he  staggered  on  with  help,  but 
stopped  one  moment  by  the  old  man’s  side,  look- 
ing wistfully  with  his  hollow  eyes. 

John  Austin  lifted  his  clear  eyes  to  the  sky,  and 
his  lips  were  white  while  his  hands  lay  a mo- 
ment on  the  lad’s  head:  “Bless  thee,  my  son. 
The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  1”  As  they 
neared  the  house  where  his  mother  waited 
Launt  turned  about : “Fall  back,  boys.  No- 
body but  father,”  and  so  leaning  on  the  old 
man’s  arm,  faint  and  weak  enough  he  yet  up- 
held him*  on  his  father’s  shoulder  until  within 
the  doorway  the  lookers-on  saw  a tall  and  pallid 
woman  take  him  to  her  breast,  while  one  thin 
hand  of  the  soldier  rested  on  a head  of  golden 
brown  beside  him. 

“ Three  cheers  for  Launt  Austin  l”  and  three 
times  three  rung  through  the  air,  while  Susan 
swung  her  turban,  shouting  “Glory,  Hallelujah !” 
and  Jake  contributed  whoops  and  yells  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  Then  the  school-house  bell  was  rung, 
and  Launt,  sitting  with  his  mother’s  hand  in  his, 
and  those  dear  eyes  of  Oolie  looking  so  lovingly 
on  him,  stirred  a little  from  his  pillows,  and  with 
his  smile  so  ghastly  still,  he  said,  “ I guess  the 
folks  are  glad  to  see  me.  You  see,  mother, 
if  I live” — and  here  he  held  up  the  transparent 
hand  to  the  light — “ if  I live,  I mean  to  be  a beU 
ter  son  to  you  and  father.  I thought  about  you 
I tell  you,  and  I thought  about  meetin’,  and  the 
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Bible,  and  how  Oolie  and  I used  to  say  our 
prayers  together.  Tes,  I thought  about  all  these 
things,  but  I was  so  awful  hungry  most  of  the 
time  that  I couldn’t  think.” 

What  vow  went  up  from  his  mother’s  heart  I 
know  not,  but  I can  guess.  Whatever  it  was 
remained  unbroken  for  the  short  life  left  her. 
Launt  rallied  a while,  but  help  had  come  too  late, 
and  one  October  day  we  laid  him  in  the  little 
church-yard.  Before  the  snow  of  December 
fell  his  mother  lay  at  rest  beside  him.  And 
then  in  the  glad  New-Year  I took  my  little  owlet 
to  my  heart. 

The  clouds  had  passed  and  left  the  shining 
sky.  I make  my  home  at  Greyrock  now ; but 
would  you  believe  that  Oolie  still  denies  that  she 
kissed  me  when  I lay  helpless  ? She  says  she 
wouldn’t  take  advantage  of  any  one.  Dr.  Mills 
is  going  on  his  old  round  of  duty,  and  Arthur 
Lee  is  married  to  his  sister  Mary.  John  Austin 
grows  bent  and  old.  Already  the  snow  is  on  the 
mountain  lighted  from  beyond,  but  the  peace 
that  passeth  understanding  abides  upon  him  for 
evermore. 


SEEING  NAPLES. 

“ O EE  Naples  and  die”  had  like  to  have  been 

O transformed,  on  the  occasion  of  our  first 
entrance  of  the  city,  from  a gratefully  compli- 
mentary proverb  into  an  awful  prophecy  of  our 
own  demise.  No  sooner  had  we  (consisting  of 
three  divines  and  the  dragon)  emerged  from  the 
evening  train  from  Borne,  and  shownrour  un- 
fortunate heads  outside  the  station,  than  we  were 
set  upon  by  innumerable  ruffians  of  the  baser 
sort,  in  the  garb  of  coachmen,  each  aspiring  to 
the  privilege  of  doing  the  honors  of  the  city  by 
being  first  to  fleece  us.  However,  having  been 
fore-ahned  against  this  sea  of  troubles,  we  sprang 
into  the  first  vetturo  which  presented  itself,  and 
were  whirled  away,  leaving  the  waves  thereof 
roaring  cajoleries  at  us,  and  abuse  at  each  other, 
alternately.  But  our  sorrows  were  only  begun. 

After  a seemingly  interminable  ride  we  were 
set  down  in  the  court-yard  of  an  unpretending 
inn,  among  whose  guests  we  expected  to  find 
the  fellow-countryman  to  whose  guardianship 
we  were  consigned.  Fortunately  we  encoun- 
tered oar  consignee  upon  the  third  landing,  and 
having  delivered  our  vouchers,  were  hurried  by 
him  into  a place  of  safety,  whither  he  speedily 
followed  us,  after  having  dismissed  the  coach- 
man with  the  payment  of  the  regular  tariff. 

This  summary  proceeding  somewhat  amazed 
us,  particularly  as  our  unsophisticated  hearts 
had  been  touched  by  the  pathetic  pleadings  of 
the  driver,  who  had  followed  us  closely,  inquir- 
ing in  unintelligible  Neapolitan,  but  unmistak- 
able pantomime,  “ How  can  a poor  man  live  ?” 
This  appeal  was  rendered  all  the  more  effective 
by  the  fact  that  our  ascent  had  been  accompa- 
nied by  a sympathetic  crowd  of  idlers  from  the 
street,  who  had  chosen  to  set  us  down  prema- 
turely as  villains  and  oppressors. 

However,  the  ponderous  door  with  its  iron 


bars  separated  us  effectually  from  our  pitiful 
petitioner  and  his  backers,  while  we  listened 
with  bated  breath  and  bristling  hair  to  a tirade 
upon  the  Neapolitan  character,  the  truthfulness 
of  which  (the  tirade,  and  not  the  character)  not 
only  the  gathering  tumult  outside,  but  every 
subsequent  hour  of  our  stay,  confirmed.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a hush  in  the  corridor,  and  a 
gentle  knock  at  our  door,  which  being  opened 
by  one  of  the  newly-arrived,  a moving  spectacle 
was  presented  in  the  person  of  our  pertinacious 
driver,  posed  in  a heart-subduing  attitude,  and 
ejaculating,  “ a buono  mono  for  the  love  of  Heav- 
en and  of  my  famishing  babes !” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  tender-hearted 
bachelor  to  resist ; but  as  he  was  drawing  out 
his  purse  in  response  our  guardian,  whose  pro- 
longed residence  in  Naples,  superadded  to  a dis- 
tinguished career  before  the  New  York  bar,  had 
rendered  invulnerable  against  pathos,  especially 
of  a monetary  type,  again  interposed,  dismiss- 
ing the  appellant  with  his  blessing,  and  resum- 
ing his  oration  with  severer  eloquence  and  point- 
ed application  to  the  transgressor,  who  received 
the  lesson  with  meekness,  abashed,  but  only 
half-repentant.  But  our  instruction  was  at 
once  violently  ended  and  enforced  by  a fearful 
commotion  in  the  corridor,  followed  by  an  ap- 
palling jar,  reminding  us  that  we  were  abiding 
under  the  shadow  of  Vesuvius.  Our  protector 
went  forth  to  reconnoitre,  shutting  us  in  lest 
our  newly-fledged  hardness  of  heart  should  give 
way  and  betray  us  into  folly. 

It  was  explained,  on  his  return,  that  our  beg- 
gar had  waxed  so  stormy  that  the  wrath  of  the 
entire  household  had  been  kindled.  The  coach- 
man howled,  the  servants  jeered,  the  landlord 
swore.  Finally,  the  burly  cook  had  discharged 
his  electric  indignation  from  the  tip  of  his  aveng- 
ing foot,  and  sent  our  coachman  down  an  entire 
flight  of  stone  stairs.  Upon  this  the  wailing  of 
the  sufferer  and  of  his  diminishing  friends,  to- 
gether with  the  violent  objurgation  of  the  house- 
hold, had  produced  such  an  uproar  that,  con- 
trasting it  with  the  homelike  quiet  of  our  Roman 
life,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  come  into  the  abode 
of  lost  spirits. 

However,  after  an  interval  there  came  a per- 
emptory knock  at  our  door,  which  being  opened 
revealed  a grand  tableau  vivant , representing 
embodied  scorn  And  insulted  dignity— ;the  new 
rdle  which  our  coachman  assumed  after  his  fall. 
Throwing  down  upon  the  tabic  before  us  the  fare 
he  had  received  from  our  consignee,  and  draw- 
ing the  stately  folds  of  his  toga-like  cloak  about 
him,  he  strode  from  the  room,  leaving  us  tyros 
overwhelmed  with  shame  for  our  shabbiness. 
But  our  guardian  sneered  at  his  melodraman- 
tics,  and  laughed  our  self-reproach  to  scorn, 
prophesying  that  we  should  see  him  return 
speedily  in  still  another  character;  which  he 
did,  after  allowing  our  sensibilities  a few  mo- 
ments to  work.  A single  glance  at  our  circle, 
as  we  sat  in  cowed  silence  around  our  instructor, 
convinced  the  actor  that  his  last  trick  had  failed ; 
and,  assuming  a meek  expression,  ho  inquired 
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if  by  any  chance  he  had  left  m the  Signori *s  care 
a portion  of  money  belonging  to  him  I 

From  this  initial  experience,  until  we  were 
fairly  ensconced  in  the  return  train  for  Rome, 
our  waking  hours  were  passed  in  warfare  which 
knew  no  truce. 

We  seized  the  first  sunshine  after  our  arrival 
for  an  excursion  to  Pompeii.  Taking  a bounti- 
ful lunch  in  a haversack  which  had  climbed  the 
steeps  of  the  Tyrol,  and  subsequently  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  the  Chickahominy,  doing  good 
service  in  both,  we  set  forth  for  the  railway  sta- 
tion, signaling  the  first  double  carriage  which 
appeared  in  sight.  No  sooner  were  we  comfort- 
ably settled,  with  our  eatables,  drinkables,  extra 
wrappings,  guide-books,  and  field-glasses  care- 
fully arranged,  than  our  driver,  gathering  up  his 
reinB,  remarked,  with  an  insufferable  smile,  “ Tre 
franchi /”  Being  under  the  eye  of  our  legal 
friend,  and  remembering  that  we  had  the  great 
principle  of  resistance  to  imposition  to  maintain, 
we  incontinently  tumbled  out  of  the  carriage 
with  all  our  traps,  greatly  to  the  astonishment 
and  chagrin  of  the  driver,  who  cried  beseech- 
ingly after  us,  “Two  francs,  thenl  let  us  be 
agreed.”  Although  this  was  only  double  the 
regular  tariff,  yet  we  were  true  to  our  instruc- 
tions, declining  all  his  overtures,  and,  taking 
jiossession  of  two  single  carriages,  we  were  able 
to  reach  our  goal  with  our  principles  intact,  and 
the  expenditure  of  only  five  cents  each  for  a 
ride  of  two  miles. 

Still  another  pleasing  phase  of  Neapolitan  life 
met  us  as  we  emerged  from  our  hotel  on  the 
morning  of  this  excursion  to  Pompeii.  The 
porter  and  his  family  ostensibly  made  their  abode 
in  a little  house  in  the  wall  which  separated  the 
court-yard  from  the  street ; but  inasmuch  as  said 
house  comprised  only  one  room,  and  as  this, 
again,  corresponded  in  width  precisely  to  the 
thickness  of  the’  wall,  the  whole  domestic  econ- 
omy of  his  household  was  patent  to  every  passer- 
by. Toilet,  culinary,  laundry,  disciplinary,  and 
other  operations  which  popular  prejudice  ordi- 
narily confines  to  the  interior  of  one’s  domicile, 
were  displayed  upon  the  fiag-stones  of  the  inn- 
yard  to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders ; and,  as 
every  sojourner  among  the  Neapolitans  will  tes- 
tify, this  is  by  no  means  a peculiar  case,  but 
“ ’tis  their  nature  to.” 

However,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  on 
reaching  the  door  of  theliotcl,  we  found  the  ori- 
gin of  the  alarming  outcries  which  had  been  as- 
saulting our  ears  for  some  moments. 

The  porter  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
court-yard,  engaged  in  clipping  the  elf-locks  of 
his  young  heir,  whose  rage  (unassuaged  by  the 
oranges  which  were  his  father’s  peace-offering) 
expended  itself  in  shrieks  and  energetic  kicks, 
his  head,  meantime,  being  safely  held  between 
his  father’s  knees,  and  his  hands  occupied  in 
clutching  the  fruit.  The  mother  supervised  the 
operation,  knitting-work  in  hand,  and  the  older 
sister  sniffed  enviously  at  the  oranges,  and  sym- 
pathetically at  her  brother. 

Suddenly  the  father  administered  a smart  box 
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of  the  ear  in  response  to  a specially  violent  kick 
from  the  young  hero,  whereupon  the  mother  (who 
therefore  could  have  been  no  Neapolitan)  pounced 
upon  the  father  with  a resonant  blow  upon  his 
head,  which  the  daughter  resented  by  a similar 
attack  upon  her  mother ; and,  as  the  fight  waxed 
hot,  and  promised  to  become  general,  we  fled 
into  the  street  for  safety.  When  we  returned 
at  night  peace  reigned.  The  young  hero,  shorn 
but  unsubdued,  was  engaged  in  experimental 
devices  for  extracting  the  tail  of  the  afflicted 
house-dog,  the  mollified  father  looking  on  ap- 
provingly at  the  exhibition  of  the  precocious  de- 
velopment of  this  distinctively  Neapolitan  trait; 
while  the  sister,  aged  seven,  was  with  pre mature 
sagacity  manufacturing  a caudle  for  her  mother, 
who  had  just  brought  into  the  world  a new  sin- 
ner or  sufferer,  according  to  the  sex,  which  has 
escaped  my  memory. 

Mr.  Murray  “evolves  from  the  depths  of  his 
moral  consciousness”  (whence  the  German  con- 
jured the  camel)  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Naples  are  very  fond  of  their  domestic  ani- 
mals. Whereas  observation  convinces  the  trav- 
eler that  nowhere  else  can  be  found  such  suffer- 
ing among  domestic  animals  (including  wives 
and  children),  inflicted  with  such  infernal  in- 
genuity of  torture.  My  most  brilliant  memo- 
ries of  this  indescribably  beautiful  bay  are 
smeared  by  the  horrid  blot  of  brute  misery. 

An  hour’s  ride  by  rail  carried  us  to  the  sta- 
tion at  Pompeii,  and  a three  minutes'  walk  from 
thence  to  the  entrance  of  the  mined  city. 

During  this  brief  walk  our  hardening  sensi- 
bilities were  assailed  by  multiform  exhibitions 
of  poverty  and  physical  imperfection,  together 
with  various  aspirants  for  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing our  knapsacks  and  superfluous  shawls,  sell- 
ing us  wines,  guiding  us  to  Vesuvius  or  Pom- 
peii. A brace  of  pretty,  black-eyed  boys  ran 
along  by  our  side,  extemporizing  a species  of 
rataplan  upon  their  fat  chins  with  their  chubby 
brown  fists,  which  they  whirled  rapidly  round 
and  round  each  other,  and  against  their  chat- 
tering teeth,  after  the  manner  of  that  pleas- 
ing entertainment  to  which  babies  are  con- 
demned— i ‘ Forehead-harder,  brow-bender,  eye- 
peeper,  nose-dropper,  mouth-eater,  chin-chojv 
per,  chin-chopper,  chin-chopper !”  An  old  man 
and  woman  also  dogged  us,  thrumming  a guitar 
and  wailing  forth  an  ear-piercing  and  heart- 
rending ditty. 

At  the  guide-house  we  paid  the  regulation 
fee  of  two  francs,  and  entered  by  the  revolving 
wheel  which  forms  the  gate,  leaving  all  these 
woes  and  entertainments  behind  us,  and  pick- 
ing up  a cicerone,  who  led  us  whithersoever  he 
would  whensoever  he  could. 

No  one  can  pass  a fortnight  in  Italy,  the 
land  of  storied  ruins,  without  appreciating  the 
necessity  for  the  catechetical  instruction  relative 
to  keeping  one’s  hands  from  picking  and  steal- 
ing. Beginning  with  an  innocent  admiration 
of  the  magnificent  mosaics  of  the  Borghese  or 
Pitti  Palazzo,  and  going  on  speedily  to  a cqv- 
etoas  survey  of  your  neighbor’s  table  and  paper- 
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weights  (which  she  has  collected,  bit  by  bit, 
from  historic  sites),  you  finally  end  in  a whole- 
sale destruction  of  glove-tips,  boot-heels,  and 
the  eighth  commandment  at  every  pillar,  wall, 
and  pavement  you  visit. 

In  consequence  of  this  depraved  appetite  we 
regarded  the  otherwise  laudable  cleanliness  and 
order  of  Pompeii  with  disappointment,  and  even 
a sense  of  personal  injury.  Not  a displaced 
mosaic  to  be  seen  ; not  a stray  bit  of  marble,  or 
fragment  of  bronze.  Temple  after  temple,  house 
after  house,  street  after  street  we  entered,  to  de- 
part as  guiltless  in  act  as  before.  Moreover, 
our  guide  was  gifted  after  the  manner  of  Ar- 
guses and  school-ma'ams,  so  that  in  his  vicinity 
it  was  impossible  for  any  of  our  quartette  to  in- 
dulge his  sinful  proclivities.  However,  no  shep- 
herd had  ever  such  perversely  wayward  sheep, 
and  no  guide  such  fractious  followers.  There 
was  not  one  of  us  all  who  had  not  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  repeatedly  lost,  and  to  be  sought  out 
and  brought  back  to  the  regular  route  by  the 
anxiously-perspiring  official. 

The  topography  of  Pompeii,  its  architecture, 
and  even  the  minutest  details  of  its  domestic 
life,  are  made  too  familiar  by  guide-books,  nov- 
els, cork  models,  and  photographs  to  encourage 
further  description ; but  it  is  with  indescribable 
emotion  that  one  looks  down  with  his  own  eyes 
into  this  old  sepulchre  from  whose  door  the 
stone  has  now  been  rolled  away.  It  shadows 
forth  dimly  the  awful  scene  upon  which  the 
Angel  of  the  Resurrection  will  gaze  when  his 
task  is  ended. 

Our  guide  was  a character.  I refer  not  to 
his  deplorable  probity,  but  to  his  masterly  com- 
mand of  the  English  language.  When  French 
was  suggested  to  him  as  a medium  of  communi- 
cation with  our  party,  he  replied,  with  a benev- 
olent smile,  “But  I speaks  de  Ingles” — and 
verily  he  spoke  it. 

Having  unearthed  his  errant*  flock  in  their 
various  retreats,  and  gathered  them  around 
him,  he  would  strike  an  attitude  before  the 
Basilica,  the  Temple  of  Isis,  the  house  of  the 
Tragic  Poet,  or  whatever  edifice  lay  next  in  his 
course,  and  would  invariably  challenge  atten- 
tion by  the  ejaculation,  “Look  o'  yere!  Yis, 
Sir!”  and  then  develop  his  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. 

Among  ordinary  dwellings  his  favorite  for- 
mula was,  u Look  o’  yere ! Yis,  Sir  I Treevat 
house — bedroomsallround  !n  He  was  also  hap- 
py in  the  discovery  of  what  he  called  “pish- 
fonds,”  in  several  court-yards;  but  this  seemed 
suspiciously  like  the  practical  joke  of  some  An- 
glican, who  had  found  him  when  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  was  in  its  formative  state,  and 
introduced  this  little  variation. 

After  an  agonizing  attempt  on  his  part  to 
make  us  comprehend,  and  a responsive  agony 
on  ours,  we  at  lan  understood  that  it  was 
against  the  rules  (or  possibly  against  his  own 
inclinations)  to  have  the  immaculate  parity  of 
the  city  disturbed  by  the  crumbs  of  profane 
lunches,  and  that  the  amphitheatre,  perhaps  an 


eighth  of  a mile  distant,  would  be  a favorable 
place  for  the  performance  of  that  duty. 

’ Accordingly  we  made  our  way  across  the 
fields  to  this  lovely  spot,  and  having  completed 
a circuit  of  its  ruins,  including  a close  inspec- 
tion of  what  our  cicerone  was  pleased  to  call, 
respectfully,  <4de  bedrooms  of  do  Icons,'*  wo 
seated  ourselves  on  one  of  the  benches  where 
Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Sallust  may  have  sat  before 
us,  and  then  we  alternately  lunched  and  medi- 
tated. 

Here  were  we,  pilgrims  from  a land  which  is 
of  yesterday,  seated  in  a theatre  whose  form  is 
perfectly  preserved,  which  proved  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago  the  miraculous  preservation  of  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  of  the  doomed  city, 
when,  having  flocked  forth  to  the  cruel  sports  of 
the  arena,  they  found  their  homeward  way,  ter- 
ribly barricaded  by  the  fires  of  the  treacherous 
mountain,  which  was  now  looking  down  so 
peacefully  upon  the  desolation  it  had  wrought. 

We  tried  to  rebuild  the  crumbling  walls ; to 
spread  again  the  vast  awning  of  white  Apulian 
wool,  striped  with  crimson ; to  people  the  audi- 
torium with  crowds  of  lordly  men  and  graceful 
women,  whose  senses  should  be  charmed  by  the 
cooling,  fragrant  mist  dispensed  by  invisible 
conduits,  tempering,  if  possible,  the  burning 
cruelty  with  which  they  surveyed  the  deadly 
combats  of  the  arena.  But  above  us,  instead, 
hung  only  God's  pure  sky ; around  us  was  the 
quiet  beauty  of  an  Italian  landscape;  within 
was  a little  group  of  pilgrims  whose  ancestors, 
when  these  walls  were  building,  bowed  in  sav- 
age devotion  to  Odin ; beyond  us  lay  the  City 
of  the  Dead,  uncovered  to  view,  with  the  very 
wheel-marks  of  1800  years  ago  traced  indelibly 
•upon  its  streets,  and  with  the  innermost  thoughts 
of  its  inhabitants  frescoed  in  still  brilliant  colors 
upon  its  walls ; while  still  beyond  and  above  was 
Vesuvius  with  fiery  remorse  devouring  its  heart. 

The  day  was  incomparably  beautiful,  and  it 
was  easy  to  realize  how  fascinating  this  amphi- 
theatre must  have  been  to  the  sensuous  Romans, 
with  its  gorgeous  shows  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
glorious  sweep  of  hills  around,  and  of  sunlit  sky 
above. 

On  returning  to  the  city  we  came  upon  the 
new  excavations,  where  a motley  crowd  of  work- 
men, with  their  women  and  children,  were  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  and  eating  their  dinner.  Many 
of  the  women  were  improving  the  opportunity  in 
explorations  in  their  children’s  heads  and  gar- 
ments, which  seemed  richer  in  discoveries  than 
their  earth-diggings.  This  group  was  rather 
picturesque  than  agreeable. 

I seized  an  idle  pick  and  flourished  it  wildly, 
pleasing  myself  with  the  conceit  that  I was  aid- 
ing in  the  disentombment  of  this  ancient  Queen. 
But  if  one  wishes  to  see  vividly  portrayed  the 
story  of  the  dire  fate  which  overwhelmed  this 
mad  city,  with  all  the  horror  of  its  surprise,  and 
the  despair  of  its  overthrow,  he  must  look  for  it 
in  the  little  ante-room,  where  are  the  skeleton 
figures  found  only  two  years  since  and  then  laid 
' in  dreary  state.  One  slight  form,  lying  prone, 
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with  the  head  bowed  upon  the  clenched  hands, 
as  the  horror  of  the  great  darkness  came  upon 
him  and  fixed  itself  in  eternal  lithograph,  tells 
the  tale  more  eloquently  than  tongue  or  pen  of 
living  man  could  do. 

Our  last  call  was  at  Diomede's  house,  the  ex- 
travagant dimensions  of  which  contrast  boldly 
with  the  dainty  proportions  of  his  neighbors' 
abodes;  suggesting  the  alternatives  of  showy 
extravagance  set  forth  in  the  modern  parable 
of  her  who  went  up  to  Tiffany’s  to  buy  dia- 
monds of  the  first  water,  and  being  eyed  envi- 
ously and  superciliously  by  a woman  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  said  to  herself  44  Shoddy!"  lift- 
ed up  her  voice  boldly  and  answered,  “Nay, 
verily,  Petroleum  1" 

In  our  zeal  to  make  our  own  way  back  to  the 
station  we  lost  it,  but  were  found  with  surpris- 
ing quickness  by  the  blind  musicians,  the  little 
chin-choppers,  together  with  various  disinterest- 
ed parties,  who  were  confident  we  should  never 
again  have  so  favorable  a time  for  ascending 
Vesuvius  (it  was  five  o'clock  of  a January  night), 
tasting  Lackryma  Christi , or  of  buying  Pompeiian 
lamps  and  other  antiquities  (?).  When  we  final- 
ly reached  the  station,  our  train  was  swollen  to 
an  appalling  degree,  and  was  made  up  of  as 
motley  material  as  was  that  of  young  David  of 
Adullam  ; **  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and 
every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was 
discontented  ;*'  but  the  steam-monster  scattered 
them  speedily  and  boro  us  away  to  a place  of 
safety. 

On  our  return  to  onr  hotel  in  Naples  it  was 
somewhat  adverse  to  our  previous  ideas  of  com- 
fort to  have  our  fire  for  the  evening  brought  in 
on  a salver!  However,  when  we  were  gathered 
about  the  table,  with  the  brasier  of  coals  be- 
neath it,  discussing  with  each  other,  and  with 
our  four  several  journals  the  marvelous  enjoy- 
ments of  the  day,  there  was  quite  an  atmosphere 
of  home  comfort  about  that  apartment  in  the 
sombre  Naples  sun.  Indeed,  during  our  stay, 
that  same  gloomy,  damp,  stormy  albugo  was 
transformed  into  a cozy  American  household. 
Th rough  a happy  coincidence  there  were  gath- 
ered together  there  eight  Americans,  one  in 
Christian  faith  and  in  loyalty  to  our  country. 
There  was  also  with  us  a German  artist,  whose 
intelligent  sympathy  in  our  national  struggle, 
as  well  as  his  irresistible  good-nature,  forbade 
us  to  regard  as  an  interloper.  Our  outspoken 
nationality  drove  away  more  than  one  English- 
man, and  reduced  a garrulous  Scotchman  to  the 
necessity  of  immuring  himself  in  his  own  bed- 
room, where  he  wreaked  his  6pite  upon  a wheezy 
accordion. 

As  we  walked  the  streets  of  the  filthy  city 
(stirred  to  the  depths  of  its  vileness  rather  than 
cleansed  by  the  sullen  rains  which  fell  perti- 
naciously during  our  visit),  and  saw  on  every 
side  the  tokens  of  sin  and  suffering — diseased  and 
mutilated  adults,  abused  and  neglected  children, 
overworked  and  fiayed-alive  animals,  our  hearts 
sank  within  us,  and  we  were  ready  to  cry,  14  Can 
these  dry,  these  rotten  bones  live  ?"  But  return- 


ing at  night  to  onr  cheery  dinner-table,  and 
hearing  the  utterance  from  ministers  and  lay- 
men of  a brave  hope  in  God  and  a redeemed 
humanity,  we  were  ready  again  to  thank  God, 
and  take  courage  that  the  regeneration  of  Italy 
might  not  be  altogether  an  enthusiast's  dream. 

Another  ground  of  hope  I have  for  the  pos- 
sible purification  of  Naples  under  the  new  regime 
will,  I fear,  be  regarded  by  many  persons  as 
offensively  trivial,  but  any  one  who  visited  Na- 
ples years  ago  will  be  able  to  appreciate  its  sig- 
nificance. I refer  to  the  umbrella  man  of  the 
National  Museum ! Of  course  one  has  not  seen 
Pompeii  until  he  has  spent  hours  and  days  in 
this  museum,  where  its  treasures  are  gathered, 
from  the  exquisitely  graceful  Narcissus  ip  bronze 
down  to  the  very  bread-loaves  and  freshly-laid 
eggs  which  furnished  the  breakfast-tables  of  that 
doomed  city  on  the  day  of  its  destruction.  All 
these  spoils,  together  with  innumerable  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  articles  of  virtu  from  the  wide 
world  are  actually  opened  to  the  visitor's  view 
without  money  or  price ! And  much  more  than 
this:  not  only  did  the  workmen  who  came  at 
our  summons  to  open  the  door  of  the  gallery 
(then  undergoing  repairs)  which  contains  the 
Farnese  Bull  and  the  Hercules  re-stolon  from 
the  Roman  thief,  Caracalla,  say,  44  It  is  not  per- 
mitted," in  response  to  our  little  offering;  not 
only  this,  but  the  official  guardian  of  our  um- 
brellas actually  shook  his  head  regretfully  but 
decidedly  at  the  proffered  fee ! It  is  something 
awful  to  think  of  the  mental  struggle  which  this 
supernatural  resistance  must  have  cost  a Neapol- 
itan. 

There  are  few  beggars  remaining  in  Naples 
compared  with  the  hordes  with  which  books  of 
travel  threatened  us.  The  lazaroni,  as  a class, 
exist  no  longer;  but  although  the  tourist  may 
sigh  for  the  picturesque  groups  who  formerly 
dreamed  away  life  upon  that  beautiful  shore, 
yet  the  philanthropist  finds  in  their  disappear- 
ance an  evidence  of  social  progress. 

Emancipated  from  priestcraft,  the  people  are 
learning  self-respect.  Already,  to  beg  they  are 
ashamed.  Even  the  Pompeiian  41  chin-chop- 
pers" proffered  an  equivalent  for  our  sous . But 
whoever  pays  a Neapolitan  more  than  one-half 
his  demand  for  any  individual  article,  from  an 
orange  up  to  a reef  of  pink  coral,  cheats  himself, 
and  astonishes  the  native  of  whom  he  makes  the 
purchase*.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  disagree- 
able rule  are  found  at  the  Bible  Depository,  and 
in  the  sale  of  photographs  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum, where  the  price  is  fixed  by  law. 

As  has  been  before  intimated  this  guerrilla 
warfare  harassed  every  moment  of  our  stay  in 
Naples.  Our  tongues  still  twirl  the  sharp 
44 Che  l ” and  our  shoulders  lift  in  the  charac- 
teristic shrug,  which  they  then  acquired,  and 
which  is  one's  only  weapon  of  warfare  and  de- 
fense. 

The  expression  of  Neapolitan  shoulders  is 
unique.  In  the  convent  of  San  Martino,  above 
the  city,  is  a picture  representing  Peter’s  denial 
of  his  Lord,  wherein  the  shrug  of  the  Galilean's 
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shoulder  is  eloquently  Neapolitan,  saying  as  it 
does  unmistakably,  “ Che  lo  *a  /” 

But  there  is  a sunny,  or  better,  a heavenly 
side  to  humanity  in  Naples.  Bibles  and  Prot- 
estant books  are  openly  sold  in  the  streets,  as 
well  as  scathing  caricatures  (which  the  most  il- 
literate can  read)  setting  forth  the  abominations 
and  follies  of  priestcraft,  which  in  their  point 
and  impression  “ are  as  goads  and  as  nails  fast- 
ened by  the  masters  of  assemblies/* 

Art  is  already  using  the  liberty  which  Italy 
has  bought  with  a great  price  in  depicting  the 
crimes  of  the  old  absolutism. 

The  most  attractive  pictures  in  the  recent  ex- 
hibition by  Neapolitan  artists  of  to-day  were 
two  or  three  inquisitorial  scenes,  and  another 
representing  Galileo  arraigned  for  blasphemy. 
“But  it  does  mover* 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  make  our  way  to 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  service  on  the  Sunday 
which  we  spent  in  Naples.  It  is  held,  thank 
God  ! openly,  and  with  free  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ; and  not  like  our  Protestant  services 
in  Rome,  under  the  sheltering  wings  of  our 
strong  eagle  within  the  walls,  or  under  the 
rose  without.  The  service  is  held  in  an  upper 
chamber,  a bright,  attractive  apartment  looking 
out  upon  the  beautiful  bay;  and  as  we  wor- 
shiped with  the  large  congregation  gathered  that 
day  we  grew  more  hopeful  than  before  for  the 
luxurious,  idle,  cruel  community  in  which  this 
pure  leaven  of  a free  Gospel  is  working. 

I doubt  if  mine  were  the  only  eyes  which  re- 
sponded tearfully  when  the  good  minister  in 
charge  included  in  his  earnest  prayer  a fervent 
petition  for  w that  great  country  beyond  the  sea, 
so  highly  favored  of  God;  so  instrumental  in 
the  work  of  the  world’s  evangelization,  but  now 
rent  by  the  wicked  rebellion.”  And  as  he  be- 
sought that  the  right  might  prevail,  and  good 
government  be  restored,  we  recognized  the  grate- 
ful notes  of  a*  trumpet  which  gave  no  uncertain 
sound. 

To  a homesick  American  it  was  good  to  join 
in  such  prayers,  led  by  a stranger  of  Swiss  birth 
and  Scotch  education,  and  responded  to  by 
Christians  from  various  lands. 

When  the  minister  had  “wailed  a portion 
with  judicious  care”  from  David’s  Psalms,  the 
entire  congregation  sung  it  to  a simple  air  with- 
out accompaniment.  The  quaint  old  song  re- 
called a somewhat  comical  incident  of  the  domi- 
nie’s experience.  Having  arranged  an  exchange 
of  pulpits  with  a Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
early  on  the  Sunday  morning  the  dominie  was 
waited  upon  solemnly  by  the  conscientious  pre- 
centor, armed  with  a true  copy  of  the  Psalms, 
from  which  he  begged  him  to  select  tho portions 
he  intended  to  give  out  for  singing,  and  read 
them  over  carefully  to  himself,  “For,”  ho  add- 
ed, apologetically,  “they  are  summat  pecooliar, 
and  ye  must  modulate  your  voice  as  ye  read 
’em !” 

But  I can  fully  appreciate  the  loving  tenacity 
with  which  a man  of  that  ilk  clings  to  this  very 
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version  with  all  its  “ pecooliar”  phraseology  and 
unmodulatable  rhythm.  To  him  it  is 

— “ Familiar  aa  hi*  mother's  face, 

And  grand  aa  la  the  countenance  of  heaven  with  start." 

Grand  indeed  it  is  in  its  divine  simplicity  and 
exact  conformity  to  the  very  letter  of  God’s 
psalmody. 

Rev.  Mr.  Buscarlet,  of  the  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Naples,  is  doing  yeoman’s  serv- 
ice in  the  mighty  service  of  regenerating  Italy. 
Our  party  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  him 
the  schools  under  his  care.  Turning  into  a by- 
street, and  ascending  several  flights  of  stairs, 
they  came  out  upon  a house-top  ; this  they  cross- 
ed, and  one  or  two  others  besides;  then  enter- 
ing a door  they  descended  a few  steps,  and  came 
into  a pleasant  apartment.  Here  was  gathered 
a busy  group  of  perhaps  fifteen  little  boys,  who 
were  under  the  supervision  of  a monitor  some- 
what older  than  themselves.  A second  room 
contained  fifty  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fifteen,  pursuing  various  studies,  including  that 
of  {he  Bible.  Still  a third  room  was  set  apart 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  book-keep- 
ing and  other  preparatory  studies  for  a business 
life.  These  were  under  the  tutelage  of  two 
converted  Romish  priests. 

The  boys  had  committed  to  memory  nearly 
all  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and,  as  M.  Buscar- 
let remarked,  “whatever  the  priests  may  do 
hereafter,  they  can  not  extract  that  Gospel  from 
my  boys’  hearts.”  But  it  is  a mighty  task  to 
uplift  a people  so  long  enslaved  by  superstition. 
The  Neapolitan  boys  are  singularly  bright  and 
sharp  of  apprehension,  but  deficient  in  perse- 
verance. As  they  grow  from  tinder  the  firm 
control  of  the  teacher,  up  to  an  age  when  they 
ought  to  be  competent  to  pursue  their  studies 
without  coercion,  they  sometimes  disappoint  the 
hope  of  their  former  instructors,  and  sink  back 
into  the  national  dolce  far  niente . But  a “great 
patience”  is  directing  and  watching  over  the 
experiment,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  ere 
long  this  “Paradise  lost”  will  be  “regained” 
for  our  Lord.  So  at  least  thought  our  party,  as 
they  climbed  still  another  stairway,  after  their 
examination  of  the  schools  was  ended,  and  came 
out  into  a garden  from  which  the  whole  beauti- 
ful panorama  of  city  and  bay  was  visible.  Here 
they  discovered  that  in  their  labyrinthine  ascent 
to  the  school-rooms  through  and  over  houses 
they  had  been  gradually  climbing  one  of  the 
hills  which  surround  Naples,  up  whose  slope 
houses  are  built  to  the  very  summit ; the  lower 
domiciles  being  thus  subject  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  serving  as  the  only  passage-way  to  the 
upper. 

As  they  came  down  from  these  heights,  their 
hands  laden  with  luscious  oranges  and  lemons 
plucked  in  the  hanging-gardens,  and  their  hearts 
full  of  what  they  had  heard  and  seen,  their 
tongues  were  eloquent  upon  the  theme  of  New 
Italy  and  the  glorious  promise  these  children 
gave  that  they  would  one  day  go  forth  in  stal- 
wart Christian  manhood  for  her  salvation. 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

[The  following  article  is  written  by  General  Tiiomas 
Jordan,  chief  of  staff  to  General  Beauregard  from  June, 
1801,  to  May,  1S64,  and  subsequently  on  Beauregard's  staff 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Without  indorsing  all  the  opin- 
ions of  the  writer,  we  present  it  os  giving  the  views  of  one 
who,  from  liis  position,  had  the  most  ample  means  of  form- 
ing a correct  judgment  as  to  the  character  and  abilities  of 
the  Chief  of  the  late  Confederacy.— Ed.  Harper's  Maga- 
zine.] 

ALL  that  can  throw  light  upon  the  hitherto 
hidden  causes  of  events,  uncover  some- 
what the  ruling  motives,  or  give  a correct  meas- 
ure of  the  character,  capacities,  and  purposes 
of  Confederate  leaders,  will  of  course  be  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  historian  who  shall  fitly 
write  the  story  of  our  time.  Moreover,  any 
thing  tending  to  these  ends  must  have  present 
interest,  especially  that  which  may  aid  in  form- 
ing a just  conception  of  the  chief  personage  to 
whom  the  Southern  people  intrusted  the  conduct 
of  their  ill-fated  movement.  Believing  that  I 
have  possession  of  historical  matter  that  may 
serve  these  purposes— that  will  indeed  explain, 
in  some  measure,  much  that  otherwise  may  ap- 
pear inexplicable  in  the  course  of  events,  I am 
induced  at  this  early  day  to  venture  upon  a 
sketch  of  Jefferson  Davis,  at  the  risk  of  saying 
much  that,  just  now,  may  not  be  acceptable  to 
many — much  that  may  wear  the  seeming  of 
personal  feelings. 

Jefferson  Davis  received  a military  educa- 
tion. He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1828, 
and,  entering  the  army,  served  as  a subaltern 
in  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry  until  March, 
1833,  when,  on  the  formation  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Dragoons,  he  was  transferred  to  it,  and 
became  Adjutant.  In  1835  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, became  a planter,  and  subsequently  a 
politician  in  Mississippi,  making  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  of  Federal  politics  in  1845, 
as  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  May, 
1846,  Mr.  Davis  promptly  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress,  went  to  Mississippi,  and  raised  a reg- 
iment of  volunteer  riflemen,  which,  under  his 
command,  won  signal  distinction  at  Monterey 
and  Buena  Vista.  In  1847  he  was  tendered  by 
President  Polk  the  grade  of  Brigadier-General 
of  Volunteers,  which  he  declined.*  He  then  re- 
entered political  life  as  a Senator  in  Congress, 
in  which  high  post  he  remained  until  his  State 
withdrew  from  the  Union  in  1861,  except  dur- 
ing the  period  he  was  called  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Mr.  Pierce,  os  Secretary  of  War — that  is,  from 
March  4,  1853,  to  March  3,  1857. 

As  Senator  Mr.  Davis  unquestionably  ac- 
quired a commanding  influence,  and  was  re- 
garded with  marked  respect.  His  speeches, 
always  carefully  prepared,  breathed  an  air  of 
conviction,  and  were  gracefully  and  effectively 
spoken.  He  signalized  himself  particularly  as 

* Declined  because,  as  lie  asserted,  the  Federal  Executive 
had  no  lawful  right  to  confer  the  commission  tendered, 
which  could  rightly  be  bestowed  only  by  the  Governor  of 
his  State. 


I the  watchful,  effective  friend  of  the  Military 
Academy  and  of  the  Coast  Survey,  doing  much 
to  avert  injurious  legislation,  as  well  as  to  add 
materially  to  the  value  of  these  two  public  es- 
tablishments, which  have  rendered  such  con- 
spicuous services  to  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  the  war  just  ended.  As  Secretary  of 
War  the  influence  of  Mr.  Davis  was  overruling 
in  all  matters  connected  in  any  way  with  his 
Department,  and  his  strong  will  was  constantly 
felt  in  the  councils  of  a Cabinet  of  which  Mr. 
Marcy  was  the  Premier. 

It  was  Mr.  Davis  who  sent  to  the  Crimea  a 
commission  of  three  officers — one  of  whom  was 
General  M4Clellan,  then  & Captain  of  Cavalry, 
and  another  the  present  chief  of  the  United 
States  Military  Engineer  Corps — to  study  and 
report  upon  the  state  of  the  science  of  war  and 
the  condition  of  European  armies.  By  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Davis  likewise,  four  regiments  were  added 
to  the  regular  army,  two  of  which  were  cavaliy, 
particularly  valuable  to  the  United  States  in  the 
last  four  years.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  his  administration  of  the  War  Office  was 
received  by  the  army  and  the  people  as  able  and 
successful,  though  indeed  there  w'ere  some  who 
found  in  it  strong  traces  of  passion — decided 
traits  of  character,  which  gave  cause  for  grave 
apprehension  that  he  was  unsuited  for  the  place 
of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  new  Confederation  to  a 
degree  that  must  imperil  success  even  with  much 
larger  resources  than  the  Southern  States  could 
command. 

One  example  of  these  perilons  qualities  may 
be  seen  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Davis  relative  to 
staff  organization.  The  United  States  staff  sys- 
tem then  as  now  was  substantially  that  of  the 
French  army.  It  had  worked  with  notable  ef- 
ficiency during  the  Mexican  war,  while  the 
French  staff  had  just  gone  through  the  Russian 
war  with  confessed  superiority  over  that  of  the 
British  army.  But  Jefferson  Davis  had  en- 
countered in  the  American  staff  officers  perma- 
nently attached  who  proved  personally  objec- 
tionable, and,  on  the  other  hand,  officers  of  the 
line  whom  he  wished  to  provide  with  staff  po- 
sitions not  within  his  disposal.  Only  a radical 
change  of  organization  would  enable  him  to 
gratify  his  wishes.  With  these  motives  to  ani- 
mate and  color  his  views,  ignoring  American 
and  yet  more  recent  European  experience,  with 
specious  arguments  and  dogmatic  assertion,  he 
sought  to  induce  Congress  to  throw  aside  the 
permanent  staff  organization  for  one  of  details 
on  staff  duty,  such  as  existed  in  the  British  serv- 
ice and  had  given  such  signal  dissatisfaction 
there,  showing  that  for  the  gratification  of  per- 
sonal aims,  prejudices,  or  a spirit  of  nepotism  he 
was  capable  of  subverting  the  organization  of 
a vital  branch  of  the  army,  which  was  approved 
by  the  experience  of  tho  military  world. 

It  is  the  habit  both  here  and  abroad  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Davis  as  the  very  incarnation  of  the  ideas, 
aims,  and  inspirations  which  led  the  Southern 
people  into  the  course  of  disunion.  On  all  sides 
we  see  ascribed  to  him  the  prominence — if  not  tho 
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crime— of  the  arch-plotter  who  deeply  contrived 
and  resolutely  inaugurated  the  revolution.  So 
prevalent  is  this  notion  that  we  fully  appreciate 
how  difficult  it  will  be  to  sketch  him  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  his  true 
proportions,  upon  the  historical  canvas.  Never- 
theless the  facts  revoaled  by  a mere  glance  at 
his  political  antecedents  during  the  eight  years 
preceding  secession  mark  him  not  as  the  cham- 
pion of  revolution,  not  as  a fanatical  sectional 
chief  by  any  means,  but  as  one  who,  keenly 
alive  to  the  value  of  great  national  establish- 
ments, sought  to  foster  them ; as  one,  too,  whose 
ambition  evidently  looked  up  to  a larger  sphere 
than  that  which  should  embrace  a section  rather 
than  the  whole  Union.  This  was  conspicuously 
the  inspiration  of  his  speech  delivered  in  Maine, 
when  there  in  pursuit  of  health,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Buchanan.  Hence,  too,  after 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  certain  occur- 
rences in  South  Carolina  clearly  portended  her 
ultimate  course,  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Davis  in 
Washington  in  December,  1860,  he  was  taken 
to  Mr;  Buchanan,  and  gave  assurances  that  he 
would  counsel  moderation  on  the  part  of  his  sec- 
tion, and  the  exhaustion  of  all  measures  for  ac- 
commodation, at  least  until  after  the  4th  of 
March,  1861. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  his  course  in  open 
Senate  accorded  with  this  agreement.  His  set 
oration  of  the  21st  January,  1861,  was  a well- 
digested,  careful  statement  of  the  alleged  causes 
or  grievances  which  had  driven  the  slave-labor 
States  into  the  path  which  they  considered  they 
must  surely  take  in  the  event  of  the  triumph  of 
aggressive  sectionalism  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln ; nevertheless  it  was  conceived  in  a tem- 
perate spirit.  Several  of  the  Senators  of  his 
section  had  already  spoken.  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio, 
also  had  previously  addressed  the  Senate  in 
somewhat  similar  terms,  with  a loftjr  and  fervid 
eloquence  that  no  one  who  heard  him  can  forget. 

The  fact  is,  the  people  of  the  cotton  States 
had  gone  far  ahead  of  those  of  their  leaders  who 
had  been  so  long  their  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington as  to  be  possessed  with  strong  personal 
attachments  for  the  life  and  associations  there 
of  national  politicians,  which  they  abdicated 
with  extreme  reluctance.  The  constituency  of 
these  gentlemen,  ahead  of  their  representatives, 
had  been  brought  with  remarkable  unanimity  to 
look  upon  a dissolution  of  the  Union  as  their 
only  means  of  relief  from  a state  of  political  in- 
equality, which  they  believed  was  fraught  with 
the  political,  social,  and  industrial  subordina- 
tion of  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  States. 
Mr.  Davis,  with  higher,  better-founded  hopes 
for  Federal  preferment  than  any  other  South- 
ern statesman,  naturally  was  more  reluctant  to 
enter  upon  a movement  that  made  that  pre- 
ferment impossible.  His  course,  both  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Senator,  we  affirm,  must  ac- 
quit him  of  any  tendency  to  extreme  sectional 
sentiments,  which  made  compromise  under  the 
Union  impossible — disunion  inevitable. 

So  little,  in  fact,  did  the  Provisional  Congress 
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regard  him  in  the  light  of  the  peculiar  leader  or 
exponent  of  the  movement,  that  ho  was  elected 
Provisional  President  of  the  new  Confederacy 
by  a bare  majority,  not  because  of  any  recog- 
nized political  leadership,  but  on  account  of  his 
military  education,  experience,  and  reputation, 
and  for  his  acquaintance  with  military  admin- 
istration, for  which  it  was  supposed  he  had  spe- 
cial aptitudes ; qualities  and  training  which  were 
thought  to  be  especially  desirable  at  that  junc- 
ture in  their  Chief  Executive. 

Unable,  however,  to  comprehend  the  propor- 
tions of  the  struggle  impending,  or  to  realize 
that  downright  war  for  coercing  the  seceded 
States  back  into  the  Federal  Union  would  be 
the  result,  Mr.  Davis  from  the  outset  failed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  resources  of  the  cotton  States 
to  provide  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the 
least  degree  adequate  to  the  exigency.  A just 
measure  of  his  ideas  of  the  state  of  affairs  and 
of  possible  contingencies  is  to  be  found  in  the 
first  orders  sent  to  Europe  for  arms,  which  were 
for  but  ten  thousand  Enfield  rifles.  Ten  thou- 
sand rifles  with  which  to  meet  the  shock  of  arms 
with  a Power  of  such  energies  and  resources  as 
were  wielded  by  his  adversary!  One  in  his 
place,  of  mere  civil  experience,  might  be  par- 
tially excused  for  such  a mistaken  policy ; but 
an  educated  soldier,  with  views  enlarged  by  con- 
nection with  the  functions  of  Senator  and  War 
Minister,  surely  must  be  held  to  the  severest 
accountability  for  such  a fatal  misconception  of 
the  situation.*  At  that  time  the  Southern  peo- 
ple were  anxious  that  their  Government  should 
take  their  cotton  and  tobacco.  There  was  a 
very  large  amount  of  foreign  exchange  also  in 
possession  of  the  banks,  which  I know  was  of- 
fered at  favorable  rates.  There  would  have 
been  little  difficulty  in  exporting  the  cotton  and 
tobacco,  and  quite  as  little  in  importing  arms 
and  supplies  into  Southern  ports  at  that  early 
stage  of  the  blockade,  as  was  shown  by  the  ease 
with  which  the  commercial  operations  of  John 
Frazer  and  Co.  (including  their  large  voluntary 
importation  of  small-arms,  artillery,  and  pow- 
der) were  carried  on,  not  to  speak  of  the  large 
commercial  marine  successfully  engaged  in  run- 
ning the  blockade  in  1863  and  1864. 

The  Provisional  Congress  made  their  legisla- 
tion square  implicitly  with  the  wishes  and  views 
of  Mr.  Davis  touching  military  matters,  found 
reflected  here  and  there  in  his  Reports  as  Fed- 
eral Secretary  of  War  or  otherwise.  Hence  if 
provisions  were  not  made  by  that  body  for  an 
army  organization  and  state  of  military  prepa- 
ration commensurate  with  the  emergency,  and 
such  as  a wise  experienced  statesman  of  mili- 
tary education  and  knowledge  would  devise,  Mr. 
Davis  is  rightly  responsible.  Yet  that  legisla- 
tion gives  no  traces  of  a proper  conception  of 
the  measures  which  were  really  called  for  in  a 
conflict  with  such  an  adversary  as  the  Southern 
people  had  profoundly  affronted  and  defied. 

* Mr.  Toombs,  then  Secretary  of  State,  claims  that  it 
was  first  proposed  to  send  for  8000  rifles,  and  that  only  at 
hia  earnest  suggestion  the  number  was  increased  to  10,000. 
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Mr.  Davis  had  been  at  West  Point,  and  sub- 
sequently served  for  several  years  in  the  dra- 
goons at  a frontier  post  with  a subaltern  offi- 
cer to  whom  it  happened  he  became  attached. 
About  the  time  the  former  resigned  his  commis- 
sion to  turn  planter  in  Mississippi,  the  latter  was 
disabled  by  an  accident,  quit  his  border  post 
likewise,  went  to  his  home,  studied  medicine, 
and  turned  parish  doctor.  Mr.  Davis  became 
in  time  a politician,  Lieutenant  Northrop  a Cath- 
olic convert,  but  so  eccentric  and  full  of  mental 
crotchets  as  to  be  generally  regarded  in  Charles- 
ton as  of  unsound  intellect,  and  unfit  for  the 
management  of  his  own  small  affairs.  He  had  not 
served  long  enough  in  the  army,  nor  been  thrown 
in  connection  with  considerable  operations,  to  ac- 
quire familiarity  with  military  administration ; 
neither  had  his  retired  habits  of  life,  his  cast  of 
thought,  or  avocations  in  Charleston,  brought 
him  in  relation  with  men  engaged  in  large  com- 
mercial affairs,  or  turned  his  mind  to  the  study  of 
such  subjects,  and  in  that  way  attained  to  that 
breadth  of  view  and  knowledge  of  general  busi- 
ness details  and  of  men  which  may  make  up  for 
the  want  of  professional  bureau  experience  after 
a separation  of  twenty-five  years  from  army  life. 
This  man,  with  whom  Mr.  Davis  had  no  per- 
sonal association  since  they  were  cavalry  lieu- 
tenants together  on  the  Indian  frontier,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  his  chief  of  subsistence, 
nor  scruple  to  intrust  with  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a bureau  upon  which  the  very 
existence  of  the  Confederate  armies  must  de- 
pend, and  for  the  labors  of  which  it  is  apparent 
the  soundest  practical  order  of  intellect  was  es- 
sential. One  member  of  Mr.  Davis’s  Cabinet* 
at  least  knew  the  local  repute  of  Dr.  Northrop ; 
and  we  assert  that  had  the  inquiry  been  made 
in  Charleston,  his  pre-eminent  unfitness  would 
have  been  universally  certified.  As  might  be 
anticipated,  his  administration  at  once  took  all 
the  characteristics  of  that  unhealthy  brain. 
Mr.  Davis . supported  him,  however,  in  every 
vagary,  permitted  him  to  override  all  opposi- 
tion, and  ignored  the  views  and  wishes  of  every 
army  commander  when,  as  was  of  daily  occur- 
rence, they  chanced  to  differ  from  those  of  Col- 
onel Northrop.  Indeed,  the  crazy  courses  in 
which  this  man  was  suffered  to  indulge,  to  the 
mortal  injury  of  every  Confederate  army,  are 
incredible. 

But  we  have  not  the  space  for  their  relation, 
which  would  fill  a volume.  One  example  must 
serve  to  illustrate  the  surprising  character  of  an 
administration  which  made  success  impossible. 
All  reinforcements,  ammunition,  ordnance,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  quarter-masters’  supplies 
were  necessarily  transported  to  the  Confederate 
forces  assembled  at  Manassas  Junction  by  the 
Alexandria  and  Orange  Railroad,  which,  of 
course,  was  thus  tasked  to  the  utmost  tension 
of  its  resources.  But  another  railroad,  branch- 
ing from  it  at  Manassas,  communicated  with  the 
most  fertile  region  of  Virginia,  the  famous  She- 
nandoah Valley,  which  teemed  with  subsistence 
• Mr.  Memmingor,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


that  was  also  abundant  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  Fauquier  and  Loudon.  Not  required  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  ororduance  supplies, 
that  road  was  therefore  available  for  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  the  Subsistence  Department; 
and  substantial  supplies,  we  repeat,  lay  conven- 
ient to  it,  sufficient  for  all  the  forces  the  Con- 
federates could  possibly  muster  in  that  quarter. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  favorable  for 
the  Confederates  than  the  arrangement  of  these 
two  divergent  roads.  But  all  this  was  lost  sight  of 
by  Colonel  Northrop,  who  by  some  influence  was 
led  to  determine  that  subsistence  officers  with 
General  Beauregard  should  not  draw  their  flour 
or  meat  either  from  the  rich  garners  and  stores 
of  Loudon,  Fauquier,  or  the*  valley  counties. 
Forbidding  his  subordinates,  imperatively  and 
angrily,  from  purchasing  supplies  within  easy 
reach  and  with  ample  means  of  otherwise  idle 
transportation  at  hand,  leaving  them  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  set  other  subordin- 
ates to  gathering  subsistence  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  which  he  was  obliged  to  send  over  the 
already  overburdened  Alexandria  and  Orange 
Railroad,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  much  more 
than  such  supplies  could  have  been  bought  for 
in  the  Valley  or  in  Loudon.*  The  consequences 
were  that  there  was  never  in  d<5pot  such  a supply 
of  subsistence  as  General  Beauregard  needed, 
and  there  was  not  one  day’s  rations  for  the  army 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Manassas  (or  Bull 
Run,  as  it  is  usually  styled),  nor  more  than 
forty-eight  hours’  supplies  for  weeks  afterward 
of  the  material  part  of  the  ration.  General 
Beauregard  having  urged  the  provision  of  a fort- 
night’s supply  for  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  Northrop  fell  into  a passion, 
wrote  to  the  General  a letter  of  surpassing  in- 
solence, and  at  the  same  time  relieved  the  staff 
officer  from  duty  who,  under  General  Beaure- 
gard’s orders,  had  attempted  to  remove  the  evil. 
Mr.  Davis,  blind  to  the  consequences,  obdurately 
sustained  this  extraordinary  conduct. 

An  army  left  habitually  without  supplies  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  wishes 
and  views  of  whose  commander  in  so  vital  a 
matter  as  its  subsistence  are  offensively  thwart- 
ed, it  is  needless  to  say,  can  have  little  mobili- 
ty. Its  commander  can  not  have  the  power  to 
handle  it  at  will.  This  was  signally  the  case 
with  the  Confederate  army  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1861.  Want  of  subsistence  rooted  it  fast  to  its 
ddpot,  through  which  Colonel  Northrop  issued 
a daily  dole  sent  up  once  in  twenty-four  hours 
by  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  Railroad.  Not 
was  this  state  of  affairs  bettered  as  late  as  17th 
August,  when  General  Johnston,  in  a note  to. 
General  Beauregard,  wrote:  “It  is  impossible, 
as  the  affairs  of  the  Commissai'iat  are  now  man % 
aped,  to  think  of  any  other  military  course  than  a 
strictly  defensive  base” 

WTiiy  such  a man  as  Northrop  was  dragged 
forth  from  his  seclusion,  his  favorite  church  po- 

• Indeed,  Hour  bought  by  speculators  in  the  Valley  and 
Loudon  was  carried  to  Richmond,  sold  to  the  Subsistence 
Bureau,  and  transported  back  to  Manassas. 
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lemics  and  squabbles  and  monomaniac  habi- 
tudes, to  be  thrust  into  duties  profoundly  inter- 
mixed with  the  very  existence  of  his  govern- 
ment, must  ever  remain  one  of  the  inexplicable 
mysteries  of  human  history.  Rendered  arro- 
gant beyond  bearing,  at  length  he  used  lan- 
guage one  day  which  his  doting  patron  could 
not  brook,  and  a quarrel  resulted,  it  is  under- 
stood. It  was  only  then — about  February,  1 865 
— that  this  veritable  tenacious  u Old  Man  of  the 
Sea”  for  the  South  was  shqken  off  and  his  suc- 
cessor appointed;  but  too  late  for  any  radical 
benefit,  for,  in  no  small  degree  from  commissa- 
riat follies,  the  Confederate  cause  was  already 
in  the  throes  of  death. 

If  Mr.  Davis  did  not  fill  the  position  of  Quar- 
ter-Master-General with  a special  favorite,  but 
permitted  its  duties  to  be  devolved  uponr  the 
senior  officer  of  the  United  States  Quarter- 
Master’s  Department,  who  had  entered  his  serv- 
ice, he  is  none  the  less  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  branch  of  his  staff.  We 
say  this  because  we  know  that  he  constantly 
interfered  with  and  decided  matters  that  ab- 
sorbed time  which  might  have  been  better  oc- 
cupied. One  instance  of  thi9  kind  will  serve  to 
show  both  his  habitual  course  and  his  respons- 
ibility for  what  was  ineffective  in  any  Depart- 
ment under  him.  General  Beauregard,  early 
in  June,  1861,  in  view  of  the  similarity  of  the 
flags  of  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate 
States,  and  of  the  uniforms  also  of  their  troops 
at  that  time,  had  proposed  to  distinguish  his 
men  by  a scarf  to  be  worn  in  battle,  which 
he  asked  should  be  supplied  without  delay  by 
the  Quarter-Master’s  Department.  But  even 
this  small  matter  Mr.  Davis  could  not  suffer 
his  General  to  decide.  Accepting  the  idea,  he 
directed  that  not  the  proposed  scarf,  but  an 
altogether  different  contrivance,  should  be  pro- 
vided. Therefore — if  occupied  with  such  petty 
details — the  historian  must  hold  him  accounta- 
ble when  his  main  army  is  found  unprovided, 
as  it  was,  with  the  means  of  wheel  transporta- 
tion jieedful  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
camp— not  to  speak  of  an  offensive  campaign. 

On  assuming  command  at  Manassas,  early  in 
June,  1861,  General  Beauregard  at  once  gave 
his  attention  to  this  material  element  of  mili- 
tary operations.  He  made  urgent,  repeated 
requisitions  for  what  he  anxiously  regarded  as 
essential  for  the  safe  mobility  of  his  force.  The 
question  was  one  which,  as  far  as  practicable, 
it  was  his  province  to  determine.  If  possible, 
his  requisitions  should  have  been  filled.  Mr. 
Davis  knew  all  about  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
badge  matter.  He  had  been  besought  to  order 
compliance.  The  Quarter-Master-General  ei- 
ther did  not  realize  the  scale  of  impending  op- 
erations, and  had  little  conception  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Virginia,  or  in  his  com- 
munications concerning  this  matter  and  his  ac- 
tions was  but  the  echo  and  organ  of  the  Exec- 
utive, to  whom  the  responsibility  must  attach 
in  either  case.  If  competent  to  be  the  chief 
of  a great  revolution,  he  would  have  compre- 


hended that  the  requisitions  of  his  General  were 
both  in  accordance  with  exigent  military  needs 
and  not  in  excess  of  the  available  supply  of  the 
country. 

We  know  that  General  Johnston  dwells  upon 
other  reasons  for  not  pursuing  M ‘Dowell  than 
the  want  either  of  subsistence  or  transportation 
for  munitions  of  war ; but,  be  it  observ  ed,  this  # 
was  in  connection  with  any  direct  movement 
upon  the  line  of  retreat  of  that  General’s  routed 
forces.  Had  it  been  practicable  for  the  Con- 
federates to  take  the  offensive  at  once  after  the 
battlo  of  Manassas,  assuredly  Johnston’s  main 
army  would  not  have  lost  time  by  following 
M ‘Dowell,  but  would  have  been  thrown  across 
the  Potomac  near  Leesburg,  and  marched  rap- 
idly to  the  rear  of  Washington.  This  was  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  the  want  not  only  of 
subsistence,  but  of  means  of  transportation. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Davis  may  be 
rightly  blamed  for  the  failure  of  his  army  to 
pursue  and  reap  the  legitimate  fruits  of  q really 
wondrous  victory,  and  not  because  he  opposed 
at  the  time  a proposed  forward  movement,  as 
has  been  ignorantly  alleged  by  partisans  of  the 
two  Generals.  As  is  known,  he  was  at  Manas- 
sas the  evening  of  the  21st  July,  1861.  Until  a 
late  hour  that  night  he  was  engaged  with  Gen- 
erals Johnston  and  Beauregard,  at  the  quar- 
ters of  the  latter,  in  discussing  the  momentous 
achievements  of  the  day,  the  extent  of  which 
was  not  as  yet  recognized  at  all  by  him  or  his 
Generals.  Much  gratified  with  known  results, 
his  bet\ring  was  eminently  proper.  He  certainly 
expressed  no  opposition  to  any  forward  move- 
ment : nor  at  the  time  displayed  a disposition 
to  interpose  his  opinions  or  authority  touching 
operations  and  plans  of  campaign. 

Looking  back,  however,  we  see  a marvelous 
array  of  proof  that  Mr.  Davi9  lacked  the  very 
qualities  the  supposed  possession  of  which  had 
elevated  him  to  the  head  of  the  Confederate 
Government — those  of  the  military  organizer 
and  statesman  acquainted  with  t&e  higher  ranges 
of  war  administration. 

Without  showing  by  his  measures  of  prepara- 
tion, by  recommendations  to  Congress,  or  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  that  he  believed  the  war  would  be 
prolonged  beyond  a year,  but  the  contrary  in- 
deed ; yet  before  leaving  Montgomery  for  Rich- 
mond he  had  declined  to  receive  a large  num- 
ber of  men  tendered  for  twelve  months,*  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  not  offered  for  the  war  or 
three  years.  If  he  had  anticipated  a long  war, 
few  and  short  indeed  were  his  steps  for  the  con- 
tingency. But  the  fact  is,  his  course  and  the 
utterance^  of  his  Cabinet  indicate  that  he  looked 
for  an  early  pacification,  either  through  that 
recognition  by  France  and  England  “in  ninety 
days”  which  Mr.  Benjamin  was  ever  confident- 
ly looking  for  and  predicting,  or  from  other 
causes ; therefore  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
he  should  have  inflexibly  proscribed  these  enroll- 
ments for  less  time  than  three  years  or  the  war 

* We  are  assured  quite  100,000  of  thew)  men  were  ten- 
dered. 
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at  so  early  a day.  By  that  oourse  he  greatly  di-  I 
minished  the  effective  force  that  might  have  met  j 
M*Dowell — risked,  we  may  say,  that  battle,  and 
weakened  Johnston  and  Beauregard  especially 
in  cavalry — one  of  the  reasons  given  by  General 
Johnston  for  not  having  been  able  to  pursue  his 
adversary  and  discover  the  actual  extent  of  the 
* disaster  inflicted. 

Will  it  be  credited,  moreover,  that  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  August,  1861,  there  was  no  engi- 
neer or  other  officer  on  the  staff  of  General  J. 
E.  Johnston  competent  to  plan  an  ordinary  rail- 
road bridge.*  In  fact  all  the  staff  departments 
of  that  army  were  organized  on  the  same  inex- 
cusably inadequate  scale. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  September, 
1861,  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
that  a Bingle  Major  or  Divisional  General  was 
appointed  for  that  army,  and  then  but  two— 
Generals  Van  Dorn  and  G.  W.  Smith — though 
six  of  the  grade  had  been  earnestly  asked  for  by 
General  Johnston,  including  G.  W.  Smith,  whom 
he  specially  desired  to  place  in  command  of 
his  own  corps  (old  Army  of  the  Shenandoah), 
so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  give  exclusive 
attention  to  the  chief  command.  Smith  was 
indeed  made  a Major-General;  but  as  if  Mr. 
Davis  could  not  possibly  coincide  or  sympathize 
with  the  views  of  his  Generals,  Van  Dorn  was  at 
the  same  time  sent  to  report,  with  a senior  com- 
mission. An  element  of  discord  was  introduced 
into  the  army  by  this  act,  which,  whether  casual 
or  not,  we  must  regard  as  another  illustration 
of  the  proneness  of  Mr.  Davis  to  lose  sigjit  of— 
in  feet  how  little  he  was  wont  to  consider — pub- 
lic interests  when  they  conflicted  in  any  way 
with  his  personal  will,  fancies,  or  schemes. 
Some  weeks  later  several  other  Major-Generals 
were  commissioned,  though  not  to  the  number 
requested. 

Meantime  Mr.  Davis  had  visited  head-quar- 
ters. A discussion  had  likewise  grown  up  be- 
tween him  and  his  Generals  relative  to  the  or- 
ganization of  their  army.  He  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  direct  that  the  troops  of  a State 
should  all  be  brigaded  together,  and  command- 
ed by  Brigadiers  from  such  State.  With  some 
exceptions,  thought  to  be  specially  for  the  good 
of  the  service,  this  had  been  already  done.  But 
it  chanced  that  one  of  these  very  exceptions  was 
in  the  way  of  the  promotion  of  a brother-in-law 
to  the  command  of  a brigade,  and  could  not  be 
tolerated.  At  the  same  time  the  division  of  the 
army  into  two  corps  was  objected  to.  Long 
communications  were  written  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Davis  and  his  Secretary  of  War  that  will 
amaze  the  military  reader  who,  we*  are  sure, 
will  be  at  a loss  to  understand  with  what  pos- 
sible end,  other  than  an  “ apple  of  discord,”  this 
discussion  was  cast  between  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
Generals. 

“The  President  disapproves  the  division  of 
the  army  into  two  corps,”  wrote  the  Chief  of  the 

• Note  of  General  Johnston  to  General  Beauregard— In 
which  he  observes  also : “ It  seems  to  roe  that  we  might 
employ  half  a dozen  engineer  officers  to  advantage.*' 


Bureau  of  War  to  General  Beauregard  October 
1 8, 1 861.  And  on  the  20th  of  October  Mr.  Davis 
himself  characterized  the  division  as  irregular, 
and  in  conflict  with  law  as  well  as  “ the  plainest 
principles  of  military  organization.”*  Inter- 
mixed was  also  the  question  of  the  position  of 
General  Beauregard,  who,  as  “ second  in  com- 
mand,” Mr.  Davis  thought  should  not  have  “ spe- 
cial charge  of  any  subdivision” — that  is,  corps — 
of  that  army ; ‘ ‘ because  in  the  absence  of  General 
Johnston”  Beauregard’s  “ succession  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  would  not  disturb  the  rela- 
tions of  the  officer  and  troops,”  nor  “ involve 
any  changes  of  position  on  the  line  occupied.” 
Moreover  his  acquaintance  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  army,  and  the  absence  of  any  identifica- 
tion with  a part  of  them,  would  better  qualify 
“him  for  the  succession.” 

Mr.  Benjamin,  thrown  forward  to  reinfefree 
these  curious  notions  of  his  chief,  with  “nice 
sharp  quillets  of  the  law,”  does  it  with  charac- 
teristic assumption  of  superior  knowledge  even 
of  the  details  of  military  organization,  while  at- 
tributing ignorance  to  the  generals  of  the  laws 
germain  to  the  subject.  “ I beg  to  say,  in  all 
kindness,”  writes  the  lawyer,!  “that  it  is  not 
your  position  which  is  false,!  but  your  idea  of 
organization  of  the  army  as  established  by  the 
acts  of  Congress,  and  I feel  confident  yon  can 
not  have  studied  the  legislation  of  Congress  rel- 
ative to  the  army.§ I have  entered  into  these 

details  because,  in  a conversation  with  the  Pres- 
ident since  his  return  from  your  head-quarters, 
he  has  informed  me  that  he  found  the  same 
views  as  to  the  organization  of  the  army  which 
you  seem  to  entertain  very  generally  prevalent.” 

These  details  are  as  follows : “You  are  sec- 
ond in  command  of  the  whole  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  not  first  in  commhnd  of  half  of  the 
army.  The  position  is  very  simple,  if  you  will 
take  the  pains  to  read  the  sixth  section  of  ‘ the 
Act  to  provide  for  the  Public  Defense,’  approved 
6th  March,  1861.  You  will  see  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  no  authority  to  divide  an  army  into 
two  corps  darmfy  but  only  into  brigades  and 
divisions.  Now*  yonr  rank  being  superior  to  that 
of  a commander  of  a brigade  or  a division,  and 
there  being  no  other  component  part  of  an  army 
into  w’hich  the  army  can  be  legally  divided,  you 
necessarily  command  the  whole  army ; but  hav- 
ing present  with  you  an  officer  of  equal  grade 
but  older  commission,  who%also  commands  the 
whole  army,  you  become  second  in  command.” 
This  construction  of  the  law  was  too  fer-fetched 
to  be  adhered  to  after  it  had  served  the  imme- 
diate end  in  view  at  the  time.  Comments  are 
unnecessary. 

What  functions  Mr.  Davis  and  his  subtle||  sec- 


* Letter  to  General  Beauregard, 
t Letter  to  General  Beauregard,  October  IT,  1861. 
t That  is,  If  connected  with  the  troops  Without  a com- 
mand. 

i Which,  after  all  said,  nave  in  a few  minor  particulars, 
was  but  a re-enactment  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

| “How  oft  the  eight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  111 
deeds  done,”  are  true  words  put  by  Shakspeare  into  the 
mouth  of  King  John.  This  has  been  amply  illustrated  in 
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rotary  designed  to  be  performed  by  the  41  second 
in  command”  we  really  can  not  understand, 
unless  indeed  those  of  the  “spare  wheel ” which 
hangs  to  the  rear  of  an  artillery  caisson.  But  he 
evidently  fancied  that  what  he  desired  was  usu- 
al in  European  armies,  and  yet  we  apprehend  it 
were  difficult  to  cite  an  instance.*  Indeed  Mr. 
Davis  himself  appears  to  have  forgotten  these 
fancies  in  1864,  as  he  permitted  General  Beau- 
regard to  hold  a special  command,  under  Gen- 
eral Lee,  in  the  lines  at  Petersburg,  when  next 
in  rank  to  the  latter — a command,  too,  much 
inferior  in  size  to  that  objected  to  in  1861,  and 
actually  inferior  to  those  held  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Generals  of  the  same  army. 

When  Mr.  Davis  was  on  a visit  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  General  Johnston  sub- 
mitted a plan,  supported  by  Generals  Beaure- 
gard and  G.  W.  Smith,  for  an  offensive  campaign. 

These  Generals  urged  the  immediate  concen- 
tration in  that  quarter  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
forces  dispersed  along  the  sea-coast  at  Pensa- 
cola, Savannah,  Norfolk,  Yorktown,  and  Fred- 
ericksburg, for  example  ; with  which,  added  to 
the  troops  already  in  hand,  a campaign  across 
the  Potomac  should  be  initiated,  before  General 
M4Clellan  had  completed  the  organization  of  his 
grand  army.  This,  they  believed,  might  be 
done  without  risk  to  the  positions  weakened  by 
the  measure — though,  in  fact,  the  principles  of 
the  art  of  war  prescribed  that  places  of  such  rel- 
ative military  unimportance  should  be.sacrificed 
or  hazarded  for  the  sake  of  the  vital  advantage 
anticipated.  A very  considerable  army  of  the 
best  personnel  could  have  been  thus  assembled — 
larger,  be  it  observed,  than  either  of  those  which 
subsequently  General  Lee  was  able  to  lead  across 
the  border  under  much  less  favorable  military 
conditions.  Their  President  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  sanction  the  measure,  or  to  give  up  his 
own  settled  policy  of  dispersion,  his  waste  of 
defensive  resources  in  the  attempted  defense  of 
every  threatened  position.  He  proposed,  how- 
ever, an  operation  instead,  which  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  a measure  of  his  calible  in  war  affairs. 

General  Sickles  was  posted  at  the  time  with  an 
isolated  force — about  one  weak  division— on  the 
Maryland  shore,  opposite  to  Evansport,  on  the 
Virginia  shore  of  the  Potomac,  occupied  by  the 
Confederates.  This  force  Mr.  Davis  proposed 
to  capture  by  a coup  de  main . A glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  the  attacking  party  (with 
the  scantiest  possible  means  of  ferriage  in  small 
boats)  must  cross  the  Potomac — there  over  a 
mile  wide,  navigable,  and  fall  of  steam  ships  of 
war  of  the  class  of  the  Pawnee . Were  a sur- 
prise effected,  it  would  be  nevertheless  impossi- 
ble for  the  Confederates  to  get  away  with  im- 
punity, much  less  to  carry  off  the  fruits  of  vic- 


tbe  relations  between  Mr.  Davis  and  the  pliant  Benjamin, 
always  u liable  to  be  used.91 

* In  Continental  European  armies  the  officer  next  In 
rank  to  the  commander-in-chief  is  often  unattached  to  any 
special  command— in  which  event  he  is  chief  of  staff,  spe- 
cially selected  on  that  account,  as  was  Count  Gneisenau, 
under  Blficher. 


tory.  From  close  proximity  to  Washington 
the  alarm  must  be  immediate;  Federal  war 
ships  would  take  positions  above  and  below 
Evansport,  so  as  to  command  and  render  re- 
passage of  the  river  impracticable,  it  being  im- 
possible, from  the  features  of  the  country,  for 
the  Confederates  to  occupy  two  points  on  the 
river  with  batteries  within  which  the  movement 
might  be  securely  made.  These  views,  forcibly 
presented  by  his  Generals,  he  could  not  combat, 
and  the  project  fell  still-born.  He  then  return- 
ed to  Richmond,  thenceforward  to  look  with 
marked  disfavor  upon  all  the  wishes  and  views 
of  both  Johnston  and  Beauregard  affecting  the 
army  they  commanded,  even  declining  to  confer 
the  grade  of  Brigadier-General  on  their  respect- 
ive chiefs  of  staff,  which  had  been  asked  not 
only  as  due  to  these  officers  for  their  services 
and  professional  experience,  but  as  calculated  to 
enhance  their  usefulness  in  their  delicate  and 
most  responsible  posts. 

These  are  examples  taken  at  random.  Al- 
ready they  crowd  the  space  allotted,  and  we 
must  hereafter  relate  matters  wider  apart  in  or- 
der of  time. 

The  Provisional  Congress  having  raetih  Rich- 
mond, and  the  war  spirit  of  the  North  having 
been  excited  to  a pitch  that  made  it  evident 
all  their  immense  resources  would  be  lavished 
for  the  prosecution  pf  the  war  at  the  call  of  the 
Federal  President  and  General,  we  find  still  Jef- 
ferson Davis  comparatively  dumb — making  no 
recommendations  to  Congress  which  indicate 
the  least  appreciation  of  the  impending  scale  of 
attack,  the  least  conception  of  measures  requi- 
site to  meet  and  foil  it.  Such,  for  example,  as 
a conscription  law.  Unadvised  on  this  point, 
Congress  indulged  in  the  dream  that  a great 
war  could  be  prolonged  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  brawn  and  muscle — volunteers— exclu- 
sively ! Mr.  Davis  had  at  that  time  the  influ- 
ence to  have  corrected  this  fatal  delusion,  but  he 
shared  it  equally  with  Congress ; and  here  again 
fell  infinitely  short  of  the  height  of  his  position. 

Affairs  meantime  grew  troublous  in  the  West. 
Crittenden  had  been  routed,  and  by  the  end  of 
January,  1862,  there  were  portents  of  the  loss 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  General  Beauregard, 
at  the  instance  of  Congressmen,  was  now  de- 
tached to  take  command  at  Columbus,  Ken- 
tucky, with  the  implied  promise  that  he  should 
be  supported  by  the  requisite  general  officers  to 
enable  him  to  organize  his  new  command  into 
brigades  and  divisions.  Certain  Colonels  were 
named  for  promotion;  but  he  was  assured 
through  his  Adjutant  - General,  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, that  there  was  no  need  of  this,  as  he 
would  find  his  new  command  “ admirably  or- 
ganized.” This  was  not  the  fact,  for  the  or- 
ganization it  had  was  altogether  irregular  and 
insufficient  for  the  field ! Corrected  as  far  as 
practicable  just  before  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  for 
the  want  of  proper  Brigadiers  their  duties  had 
to  be  trusted  to  senior  Colonels  of  brigades 
who  were  utterly  without  experience,  as  well  as 
in  some  cases  by  no  means  the  best  of  their 
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grade  present.  General  Beauregard  had  taken 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  with  him  a capable 
engineer  on  his  staff,  whom  he  was  able,  there- 
fore, to  employ  at  once  upon  works  which  made 
the  obstinate  defense  of  Island  No.  10,  Madrid 
Bend,  and  Fort  Pillow.  But  other  engineer 
officers  promised  were  not  available  until  after 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  consequently  it  had 
been  impossible  to  acquire  accurate  information 
of  the  terrain  in  the  vicinity  of  that  battle-field — 
a circumstance  of  much  greater  disadvantage  to 
the  Confederate  General  than  may  be  apparent 
to  the  general  reader.  Those  applied  for  were 
line  officers,  and  might  os  well  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  first  week  of  February  as  ulti- 
mately in  April  and  May  ; but  Mr.  Benjamin, 
when  urged  to  act  at  once  and  give  the  orders 
by  telegraph,  replied  that  he  could  not  do  so 
without  first  obtaining  the  permission  of  the 
President. 

That  is,  not  even  a captain  of  engineers  could 
be  appointed,  though  reported  to  be  capable  and 
absolutely  needed  by  an  army  commander,  until 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  consented.  The 
fact  is,  affairs  of  this  sort  engrossed  his  time,  his 
thoughts,  and  left  little  for  matters  that  legiti- 
mately belonged  to  his  high  functions. 

Finding  his  command  virtually  unorganized 
Beauregard,  by  telegraph,  applied  again  for  the 
officers  he  had  specified  in  .February.  The  re- 
ply was  that,  belonging  (as  Colonels)  to  John- 
ston’s army,  they  could  not  be  spared,  and  offi- 
cers attached  to  his  own  forces  must  be  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  instead.  Time  was 
pressing,  and  certain  officers  were  now  desig- 
nated by  Beauregard  on  the  recommendation 
of  Generals  Polk  and  Bragg.  The  answer  then 
was  that  he  must  wait  until  he  could  nominate 
officers  as  deserving  and  capable,  from  his  own 
knowledge.  One  or  two  promotions  were  made, 
however,  but  when  recommendations  were  again 
made  the  reply  came : Recommend  such  officers 
as  have  won  promotion  in  battle.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  this  was  downright  trifling ; 
and  the  want  of  these  officers  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  not 
brought  to  a decisive  close  by  noonday  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1662,  which  must  have  made  the 
arrival  of  Buell  too  late  to  be  of  the  least  use  in 
rescuing  General  Grant’s  army. 

General  Beauregard,  for  some  time  in  bad 
health,  thought  it  best  for  the  service  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lull  in  operations  incident  to 
the  position  of  his  army  at  Tupelo  after  the 
successful  evacuation  of  Corinth,  and  by  a short 
respite  from  duty  seek  to  recuperate.  He  there- 
fore retired  to  Bladon  Springs,  some  twelve 
hours  distant  by  railroad,  turning  over  the  com- 
mand to  General  Bragg,  with  instructions  look- 
ing to  the  preparation  of  the  army  for  the  field 
at  once  on  his  return,  which  he  anticipated 
would  be  in  three  weeks.  But  no  sooner  had 
Mr.  Davis  heard  of  this  step  than  he  telegraphed 
General  Bragg  to  assume  permanent  command. 
General  Beauregard  was  thus  laid  on  the  shelf, 
not  to  be  reinstated,  as  Mr.  Davis  passionately 


declared,  though  the  whole  world  should  urge 
him  to  the  measure.* 

What  General  Bragg  achieved  in  the  cam- 
paign which  he  soon  undertook  haB  passed  into 
history ; what  General  Beauregard,  in  his  place, 
might  have  accomplished  may  only  be  inferred 
from  the  plan  of  campaign  which  he  submitted 
at  the  time  to  General  Cooper,  a copy  of  which 
has  been  published.  The  military  reader,  it  is 
believed,  will  approve  that  plan,  and  will  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  General  Buell  was 
not  obliged  to  accept  battle  at  Munfordsville, 
Kentucky,  and  why  it  was  that  Bragg’s  and 
Kirby  Smith’s  forces  operated  on  separate  lines 
in  that  campaign. 

Passing  now  to  the  campaign  of  1863,  so 
filled  with  heavy  disasters  to  Confederate  arms, 
we  witness  on  all  sides  evidences  of  the  hand 
that  was  surely  guiding  the  Southern  cause  to 
utter  ruin. 

The  extent  of  the  defeat  inflicted  by  General 
Lee  at  Chancel  lorsville  in  May,  1863,  is  ad- 
mitted ; but  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Longstreet’s  corps  was  absent  from  that  field, 
having  been  detached  under  instructions  or  at 
least  a pressure  from  Richmond,  due  to  that 
evil  genius  of  the  Confederates,  Northrop,  though 
General  Lee  believed  an  attack  imminent. 

During  the  fortnight  following  that  brilliant 
Confederate  success  never  did  affairs  look  so 
propitious  for  the  Confederates.  The  Federal 
army,  stunned  and  much  disorganized,  lay  be- 
hind the  Rappahannock.  Bragg  confronted 
Rosecrans  at  Duck  River  with  a force  strong 
enough  to  hold  him  at  bay.  One  corpsf  would 
have  enabled  him  to  take  the  offensive  under 
conditions  60  unfavorable  to  Rosecrans  as  almost 
to  insure  decisive  defeat ; defeat  with  the  Cum- 
berland River  behind  his  back  to  embarrass  re- 
treat, and  with  no  supporting  force  available, 
while  without  such  a stock  of  subsistence  as  would 
have  enabled  him  to  decline  battle  behind  im- 
pregnable intrenchments4  General  Lee  might 
have  commanded ; the  transfer  of  the  corps  could 
have  been  made  in  ten  days  at  most,  for  two 
lines  of  railroad  as  far  as  Chattanooga,  were 
then  open  to  the  Confederates;  the  time  was 
far  more  favorable  indeed  than  when,  after  the 
defeat  at  Gettysburg,  Longstreet  was  actually 
sent.  Such  an  operation  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  art  of 
war.  The  Confederates  occupied  the  interior 


• Notes  of  interview  of  Congressional  Committee  with 
Mr.  Davis  to  request  restoration  of  General  Dc&uregard  to 
his  command. 

t Two  corps  conld  lmve  been  spared  without  risk  long 
enough  for  the  operation.  When  Longstreet  was  finally 
detached,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chlck&mauga  with 
such  effect,  Meade’s  army  had  acquired  pratige  at  Get- 
tysburg, and  was  much  stronger  than  Hooker  could  have 
been  on  the  heels  of  the  signal  defeat  at  Chancellonrville. 

t This  is  shown  by  evidence  of  General  Rosecrans  him- 
self before  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the 
War.  When  Longstreet  ultimately  was  sent  to  reinforco 
Bragg,  in  September,  Rosecrans  was  stronger  than  in  May, 
and  Bragg  was  weaker.  General  Halicck’s  letters  to  Rose- 
crans  about  this  time  alto  confirm  my  views  as  to  the 
proper  strategy  for  the  Confederates. 
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lines,  and  should  have  seized  a patent  opportu- 
nity to  concentrate  their  masses  in  superior  force 
upon  this  army,  which  the  blunders  of  their  ad- 
versary had  isolated  and  exposed.* 

Had  this  been  done  the  corollary  was  equally 
apparent,  and  equally  important  too  for  the  Con- 
federates. General  Grant  had  just  entered  upon 
( his  campaign  against  Vicksburg.  The  Confed- 
erates held  Fort  Hudson,  so  that  neither  supplies 
nor  reinforcements  could  reach  him  from  the 
south.  Were  Rosccrans  defeated,  one  Confed- 
erate corps  at  least  would  then  have  been  dis- 
posable for  a juncture  with  Johnston : a detach- 
ment from  it  taking  Fort  Pillow  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  cutting  oif  reinforcements  and 
subsistence  from  the  north  as  the  possession  of 
Port  Hudson  did  from  the  southern  quarter. 
This  the  military  reader  will  readily  perceive, 
as  also  that  Johnston  would  then  have  been 
superior  in  force  to  General  Grant,  who,  for  lack 
of  subsistence,  must*  soon  have  been  obliged  to 
fight  under  all  possible  disadvantages,  with  near- 
ly certain  disaster. 

Deaf  as  an  adder  were  the  Richmond  authori- 
ties to  all  the  promises  of  the  situation.  Their 
fiat  went  forth ; the  Gettysburg  campaign  was 
inaugurated— that  is,  the  old  policy  was  con- 
tinued of  keeping  the  Confederate  forces  divided 
and  operating  on  widely  divergent  lines.  Gen- 
eral Lee  is  too  great  a soldier  not  to  have  read 
aright  at  that  time  the  clear  lessons  of  his  art, 
not  to  have  seen  at  a glance  what  was  to  be 
gained  by  the  blow  at  Rosecrans  with  a crush- 
ing force,  and  what  the  continued  dispersion  of 
forces  in  war  inevitably  involved.  We  have 
never  heard  the  Gettysburg  campaign  defended 
except  as  a commissariat  device,  and  this  gives 
the  clew  to  the  inspiration  that  prompted  it — the 
Confederate  Commissary-General. 

From  it  “woes  unnumbered*’  followed  for  the 
Confederate  arms.  The  campaign  itself  ended 
in  disaster  and  the  loss  of  over  thirty  thousand 
men  at  Gettysburg,  where  also  was  buried  much 
of  the  prestige  which  had  hitherto  wondrously 
strengthened  the  dauntless  “Army  of  North 
Virginia.”  Bragg  was  forced  first  out  of  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  and  then  from  Chattanooga. 
East  Tennessee  was  lost  in  turn.  Vicksburg 
and  Port  Hudson,  with  their  large  garrisons, 
succumbed  to  the  indomitable  Grant.  The 
Mississippi  River  passed  into  Federal  posses- 
sion, and  communication  with  the  trans-Mis- 
sissippi portion  of  the  Confederacy  was  cut  off. 
In  brief:  a long  train  of  almost  mortal  disas- 
ters was  only  interrupted  by  a transient  success 
at  Chickamauga,  the  value  of  which  was  soon 
“shook  in  air”  by  Jefferson  Davis,  who,  visit- 
ing the  field,  detached  Longstreet  to  be  baffled 
before  Knoxville ; while  Rosecrans,  strongly  re- 
inforced, beat  Bragg  decisively.  From  the  ef- 
fects of  such  immense  losses  of  men,  and  from 
the  natural  deep  depression  consequent,  the  Con- 
federate people  really  never  recovered ; for  it 

• We  have  not  apace  to  dwell  upon  the  consequences  of 
a defeat  of  Roeecrans  in  respect  to  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. 


had  become  apparent  that  their  President,  un- 
moved by  experience,  was  inflexible  in  his  ad- 
herence to  his  favorites,  to  his  passionate  preju- 
dices, and  in  his  policy. 

In  relation  to  the  defense  of  Charleston,  also, 
we  might  show  that  had  the  Richmond  ideas 
been  carried  out  the  city  would  have  fallen  on 
the  10th  July,  1863,  but  our  space  will  not  per- 
mit. 

Congress  at  length,  despite  Executive  fancies, 
was  brought  to  pass  a somewhat  comprehensive 
act  for  the  organization  of  a staff  kindred  to  that 
of  European  armies.  Mr.  Davis  disapproved 
it.  At  the  next  session  it  was  re-enacted,  with 
a clause,  however,  giving  him  the  power  to  carry 
it  out  at  his  discretion.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  signed  the  law,  bat  absolutely  with- 
held its  execution  until  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1865,  when  General  Cooper  was  directed  to  put 
it  in  force — that  is,  the  day  before  General  Lee’s 
lines  at  Petersburg  were  broken,  and  the  end 
was  plainly  at  hand.  Actuated  by  the  narrow- 
est views  concerning  both  the  rank  and  number 
of  staff-officers  who  should  be  employed  with 
his  armies  from  the  outset  of  the  war,  time 
and  the  wishes  of  his  generals  but  served  to  fix 
him  ineradicably  in  his  notions,  the  nature  and 
scope  of  which  may  be  better  understood  by  the 
foreign  soldier  when  assured  that  Confederate 
generals  of  the  highest  rank,  including  General 
Lee,  were  allowed  only  two  aids-de-camp,  and 
these  but  of  the  grade  of  lieutenants.  Napole- 
on, en  campagne , placed  at  the  head  of  his  staff 
a Berthier  or  a Soult,  Marshals  of  the  Empire, 
who  had  commanded  armies.  Bliicher  had  the 
assistance  in  such  places  of  a Scharnhorst  and 
a Gneisenau,  officers  of  profound  skill  and  mil- 
itary experience,  next  in  rank  to  theii  chief. 
Officers  of  similar  rank  and  character  have  also 
filled  staff  positions  in  recent  European  wars. 
The  chief  Adjutant-General  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  a young  officer  of  the  grade  of  a 
lieutenant  - colonel ; doubtless  judicious,  apt, 
clever,  zealous,  but  who  was  a bank  officer  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  with  no  knowledge  of  mil- 
itary routine  and  administration.  His  two  as- 
sistants— majors — were  of  the  same  description, 
as  were  also  the  small  staff  of  inspectors.  Gen- 
eral Johnston  was  placed  in  the  same  situation. 
And  all  this  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Davis’s  pe- 
culiar inflexible  notions. 

More  than  in  any  other  service  did  the  Con- 
federate armies  need  high  rank  for  their  staff- 
officers,  for  the  patent  reason  that,  lacking 
enough  officers  of  professional  training,  the  at- 
traction of  high  rank  became  necessary  to  induce 
civilians  of  the  highest  ability,  ripest  culture, 
and  large  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  to  accept 
and  retain  staff  appointments  with  Confederate 
generals — men  who  could  most  readily  make  up 
for  the  want  of  soldierly  culture.  If  Napoleon 
found  advantage  in  a numerous  staff  of  high 
rank,  headed  by  Soult  when  Berthier  was  lost 
to  him,  assuredly  General  Leo  must  have  been 
materially  benefited  by  a larger  staff  than  was 
granted  him,  with  some  officer  upon  it  of  high* 
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rank  and  military  experience.  If  M.  Thiers 
feels  warranted  in  ascribing  the  loss  of  Water- 
loo in  part  to  Marshal  Soult’s  inexperience  as  a 
staff-officer,*  we  may  believe  that  General  Lee 
and  other  Confederate  generals  must  have  suf- 
fered serious  detriment  from  the  extraordinary 
abnormal  staff  organization  iruftosed  by  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  and  specially  prescribed  by  orders  in 
the  face  of  law,  in  April,  1864,  just  as  General 
Grant  began  his  campaign.  Surely  even  the 
general  reader  in  this  must  see  one  cause  for 
the  defeat  of  Confederate  armies — a cause  that 
must  have  tended  to  clog  the  efforts  of  the  high- 
est genius,  and  made  success  impossible,  de- 
nied, as  Confederate  generals  were,  the  aid  of 
staff-officers  of  the  character  employed  by  their 
adversary,  and  such  as  have  been  available  to  all 
successful  commanders,  since  Frederick  down  to 
the  recent  war  in  Italy,  on  both  sides. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1864,  General 
Beauregard  reached  Drury’s  Bluff  below  Rich- 
mond, and  had  an  interview  with  General  Bragg, 
at  the  time  exercising  a species  of  general  com- 
mand. This  officer  appeared  to  apprehend  that 
General  Lee,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  superior 
numbers,  must  before  long  give  way  and  lose 
Richmond.  Beauregard  replied  that  he  did  not 
regard  the  situation  as  so  unfavorable  if  the 
right  remedy  were  promptly  applied.  He  then 
pointed  out  the  isolated  position  of  Butler,  south 
of  the  James,  as  affording  an  opportunity  for 
his  destruction  with  a superior  force,  and  that 
such  a force  might  be  assembled  if  General  Lee 
would  furnish  10,000  men.  Falling  upon  But- 
ler under  such  circumstances  General  Beaure- 
gard thought  his  capture  was  inevitable,  and 
with  him  must  fall  the  d£pot  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
reds.  This  effected,  at  a concerted  moment 
he  would  throw  his  whole  force  upon  General 
Grant’s  dank  while  General  Lee  made  an  at- 
tack in  front.  All  circumstances  favored  the 
plan,  and  General  Bragg  expressed  his  approba- 
tion. Mr.  Davis,  informed  of  it,  came  at  once 
to  see  General  Beauregard,  who  explained  all  its 
details  and  earnestly  urged  the  attempt.  Mr. 
Davis  seemed  much  impressed,  but  objected  that 
it  would  involve  the  retrograde  of  General  Lee 
from  his  position  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
which  “could  not  be  thought  of.”  “Yes,”  re- 
joined the  General,  “ what  of  that  when  it  will 
enable  him  in  two  or  three  days  at  most  to  gain 
a great  victory  ?”  That  is,  when  like  the  Titan 
he  would  touch  the  earth  to  spring  up  refreshed 
and  all  the  stronger.  iThis  line  of  argument 
was  fruitless.  Nothing  that  affected  General 
Lee’s  army,  howsoever  temporarily,  could  be 
entertained.  Beauregard  had  said  that  he  might 
beat  Butler  without  the  force  he  desired,  though 
it  would  be,  like  so  many  other  Confederate  suc- 
cesses, without  material  profit.  This  ability  to 
gain  the  color  of  victory  eanght  Mr.  Davis’s  at- 
tention and  the  attempt  must  be  made.  It  was 
made.  Butler  was  driven  from  his  position  the 
next  day  ; but,  just  as  Beauregard  predicted,  no 

* And  yet  Sonlt  hod  been  Chief  of  Staff  in  Spain ; also 
in  1704,  under  Lefebre,  at  battle  of  Fleurua. 


substantial  results  followed  the  success.  In  the 
end,  too,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  unless 
some  such  decided  success  as  that  sought  over 
Butler  had  been  gained  and  enabled  the  concen- 
tration of  the  scattered  Confederate  forces,  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  forced  step  by  step  to  follow  the 
march  of  his  opponent. 

The  removal  of  Johnston  from  his  command 
and  the  substitution  of  Hood,  who  was  expect- 
ed by  Mr.  Davis  to  strike  at  least  “one  manly 
blow”  for  the  defense  of  Atlanta,  few  will  now 
venture  to  deny  was  a sad  mistake  for  the  Con- 
federates. That  was  indeed  “the  feather  that 
broke  the  camel’s  back.”  When  Storman  be- 
gan his  march  from  Atlanta  the  inevitable  issue 
was  pointed  out  unless  a force  was  collected 
strong  enough  to  vanquish  him  after  he  had 
penetrated  deeply  into  the  interior,  where  de- 
feat would  entail  not  merely  a foiled  but  a de- 
stroyed army.  If  permitted  to  traverse  the  land 
unchecked  the  consequences  were  mortal.  Bold, 
prompt  measures  alone  could  avert  dire  calam- 
ity. Great  sacrifices  had  now  become  inevita- 
ble; the  “heroic  treatment”  could  alono  serve 
the  “ sick  man”  now.  Especially  after  the  fall 
of  Savannah  was  this  urged  upon  those  in  pow- 
er, who  as  little  comprehended  the  crisis  as  the 
antidote.  Even  when  General  Beauregard  di- 
rected the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  and  urged 
a similar  course  with  respect  to  Wilmington,  so 
as  to  provide  a force  with  which  to  fall  upon 
Sherman,  Mr.  Davis  wrote  such  a dispatch  to 
General  Hardee,  commanding  in  Charleston,  as 
led  him  to  suspend  the  evacuation,  and  obliged 
Beauregard  to  assume  command  and  to  direct 
imperatively  the  measure  to  be  completed.  Of 
course  Wilmington,  of  no  use  since  the  fall  of 
Fort  Fisher,  was  held  to  the  last ; and  with  no 
force  afield  to  check  his  course  Sherman  march- 
ed like  Fate  through  the  heart  of  the  country. 

In  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs  the  same  traits 
have  characterized  the  regime  of  Jefferson  Davis 
which  we  have  sought  to  show  governed  his  mil- 
itary administration,  and  with  the  same  baleful 
results  for  the  cause  placed  in  bis  keeping.  We 
shall  not  have  space,  however,  to  spread  the  proof 
upon  the  record,  except  so  far  as  this  may  be  done 
by  the  relation  of  two  occurrences. 

When  Mr.  Toombs  quit  the  Cabinet  to  be- 
come a Brigadier-General,  Mr.  Hunter  of  Vir- 
ginia took  his  place,  which  he  soon  left,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself,  to  take  the  seat  of 
Senator  in  Congress,  only  secured  after  a warm 
contest.  There  was  a Virginia  statesman  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  succeed  Mr.  Hunter  in  the 
Cabinet.  We  mean  W.  C.  Rives,  whom  all 
recognized  as  a man  of  great  breadth  and  accu- 
racy of  culture,  enlarged  views  of  statesmanship, 
and  who,  having  served  as  a diplomatist  with 
high  credit,  was  regarded  as  of  a grade  superior 
to  those  generally  employed  in  that  capacity  by 
the  United  States.  His  connection  with  the 
Cabinet  must  have  given  weight  to  the  cause 
abroad.  But  Mr.  Davis  could  not  stifle  that  char- 
acteristic distrust  and  intolerance  of  superior  men 
of  independent  minds,  which  have  made  him, 
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by  his  coarse  as  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  at  once  a patricide  and  a moral  saicide. 
It  was  enough  that  Mr.  Rives  was  brought  to  his 
notice  as  one  whom  the  people  would  like  to  see 
among  his  advisers.  That  looked  like  dicta- 
tion— like  an  interference  with  his  prerogative. 
Mr.  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was  transferred  to  the 
State  Department;  General  Randolph — as  it 
happened,  a gentleman  of  real  administrative 
ability  as  well  as  of  too  much  independence  to 
remain  a Cabinet  officer  merely  in  name — was 
made  Secretary  of  War,  though  at  the  time  lit- 
tle known  for  capacity  beyond  the  place  of  his 
residence. 

A little  later  Mr.  Davis  also  appointed  as  his 
Attorney-General — the  law  adviser  of  his  Gov- 
ernment— a gentleman  doubtless  of  much  civil 
worth,  but  who  at  the  time  was  a lieutenant- 
colonel  under  General  Bragg,  in  arrest  under 
charges  for  an  act  of  recent  insubordination  of 
such  flagrant  character  as  to  make  General 
Gladden  place  him  for  a time  in  close  jurrest  in 
his  tent  in  charge  of  an  armed  sentinel. 

Mr.  Davis  must  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  his- 
tory by  the  aggregate  results  of  his  administra- 
tion. He  must  be  measured  by  what  was  done 
or  left  undone — successes  and  reverses— either 
directly  by  himself  or  through  the  instruments 
of  his  will,  the  men  on  whom  he  relied  for  the 
performance  of  the  highest  services  of  the  State. 
Brought  to  this  rightful  test,  what  statesman  of 
whom  history  tells  us  will  bo  found  more  defi- 
cient than  Jefferson  Davis  ? 

Had  he  been  equal  to  his  position  he  would 
have  known  how  to  develop,  combine,  wield  the 
splendid  resources  of  his  land  in  Buch  a manner 
as  to  produce  the  largest  possible  results.  With 
his  long  experience  and  acquaintance  with  the 
public  men  of  the  United  States  he  should  have 
known  the  best  men  to  call  around  him,  and 
should  have  known,  too,  the  best  course  for  baf- 
fling the  statesmen  opposed  to  him.  Foregoing 
his  predilections  as  well  as  his  antipathies — like 
Napoleon  as  in  the  case  of  Moreau  and  Talley- 
rand— he  should  have  been  wise  enough  to  at- 
tach to  his  Government  and  secure  the  services 
of  men  of  talent,  even  though  perchance  not  well 
affected  personally  toward  them.  A genuine 
leader  of  men  would  have  done  so — would  have 
stifled  personal  passions,  which  alone,  it  would 
appear,  have  influenced  Mr.  Davis  since  an  early 
day.  Swayed  by  these,  and  amorous  to  an  in- 
credible degree  of  the  office-giving  powers  of  his 
place,  and  the  exercise  of  which  absorbed  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  his  waking  hours,  he  was  blind 
alike  to  those  insuperable  as  to  those  favoring 
circumstances  or  favorable  occasions  which  the 
statesman  will  be  quick  to  recognize. 

As  a natural  consequence  of  the  predominant 
qualities  of  the  man,  there  immediately  grew  up 
in  the  South  a party  of  41  President’s  Friends,” 
from  whose  ranks,  as  far  as  possible,  were  drawn, 
the  occupants  of  all  civil  places.  Men  for  the 
most  part  malleable  to  his  will,  who,  looking  up 
to  him  as  the  source  of  the  highest  wisdom  in 
both  civil  and  military  affairs,  upheld  his  views 
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and  wishes  as  the  only  safe  rule  and  law  for  the 
times.  Thus  in  a little  while  almost  every  per- 
son of  ability,  nearly  every  one  of  spirit,  was 
driven  from  the  councils  of  the  South  and  the 
direction  of  affairs,  leaving  the  Government  to  a 
large  degree  in  the  hands  of  those  from  whom 
efficient  administration  was  not  to  be  expected — 
selected  as  they  were  for  instruments  thought  to 
be  best  adapted  to  his  purpose : that  of  absorb- 
ing in  himself  all  die  substantial  functions  of 
the  State. 

As  obstinate  as  James  H.  or  George  III., 
whom  he  greatly  resembled  in  many  traits  of 
I character,  as  in  the  management  of  public  busi- 
ness— with  the  same  tendency  to  employ  medi- 
ocrity and  the  same  dislike  for  independent  abil- 
ity—-Jefferson  Davis  for  four  years  illustrated, 
like  his  monarchical  prototypes,  that  no  two 
natures  are  so  widely  opposite  and  unlike  as  the 
willful  and  the  wise.  Imperious,  yet  without 
genuine  vigor  of  character,  pride  and  weakness 
were  strangely  blended  in  his  actions.  It  was 
said  of  George  III.  that  he  even  scorned  victory 
whose  laurels  had  been  culled  by  Chatham.  Mr. 
Davis  looked  with  a moody  brow  and  a skep- 
tical lip  when  either  Johnston  or  Beauregard 
tendered  the  trophies  of  successful  war.  Napo- 
leon, once  urged  by  an  undistinguished  general 
to  confer  upon  him  the  marshal's  baton,  exclaim- 
ed: “It  is  not  I who  make  a marshal — it  is 
victories !”  What  Napoleon  would  not  attempt 
Mr.  Davis  did  without  hesitation,  making  ma- 
jor and  lieutenant  generals  who  previously  had 
not  been  in  battle,  and  if  possibly  capable,  had 
never  had  opportunities  to  show  capacity  for 
high  command ; some  of  whom  too,  we  may 
add,  whose  promotion  has  not  been  justified  by 
subsequent  events. 

The  longer  he  held  power  the  narrower  grew 
his  conceptions,  the  more  imperious  his  will, 
until  to  differ  from  or  cross  the  orbit  of  his  fan- 
cies, or  even  to  run  counter  to  the  plans  and 
wishes  of  his  favorites,  became  a personal  af- 
front. No  man  in  as  high  and  critical  a posi- 
tion ever  less  understood  the  value  of  wise,  in- 
dependent ministers,  or  was  ever  less  able  to 
give  up  a minor  personal  object  for  the  sake  of 
a major  advantage.  He  and  his  ministerial 
clerks,  always  as  sanguine  as  Napier  describes 
the  British  Cabinet  to  have  been  in  1810,  like 
that  Cabinet  were  always  “anticipating  success 
in  a preposterous  manner” — always  displaying 
little  practical  industry,  and  quite  as  little  judg- 
ment in  preparing  for  contingencies.  In  no  in- 
stance <jid  he  and  his  favorites  comprehend  at 
their  value  the  golden  opportunities  that  more 
than  once  were  vouchsafed  them,  and  by  seiz- 
ing which  with  a resolute  hand  they  might  have 
neutralized  the  superior  resources  of  the  United 
States.  With  a leader  like  William  of  Orange 
in  his  stead  this  had  surely  been  accomplished. 

We  have  heard  much,  from  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
friends  in  the  last  months  of  the  struggle,  con- 
cerning the  frightful  extent  of  desertions  from 
Confederate  armies.  Unquestionably  this  evil 
was  very  great ; indeed,  so  numerous  had  deser- 
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tions  become  that,  added  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  all  but  regular  troops  to  quit  their  colors  in 
times  of  serious  reverses,  some  of  the  Confeder- 
ate corps,  like  a circle  in  the  water,  were  almost 
“ dispersed  to  naught.”  But  here  too  the  handi- 
work of  Jefferson  Davis  may  be  made  apparent. 
The  broadcast,  inevitable  interposition  of  his  pre- 
rogative of  pardon  by  the  second  year  of  the  war 
had  made  it  plain  to  the  men  of  the  army  that 
there  was  the  fullest  immunity  for  desertion. 
A merciless,  inexorable  personal  adversary  we 
know  Mr.  Davis  ever  was,  and  never  less  so 
than  during  the  time  of  the  giant  struggle  of  his 
section  for  independence.  How  then  may  we 
account  for  this  almost  invariable  mercy  granted 
to  those  whose  acts  made  success  impossible  ? 

Gibbon,  summing  up  the  character  of  Con- 
stantine, uses  language  which  we  find  singularly 
applicable  to  our  subject — in  whom  there  has 
been  manifestly  the  same  “ timid  policy  of  di- 
viding whatever  is  united,  of  reducing  whatever 
is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  active  power,  and 
of  expecting  that  the  most  feeble  will  prove  the 
most  obedient.”  In  fine,  his  course  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  captain  of  a ship  of  war 
in  action  with  a greatly  superior  adversary, 
who,  while  nailing  his  fiag  to  the  mast-head  and 
shouting  stout  words  of  defiance  to  his  foe  and 
of  supreme  confidence  to  his  crew,  nevertheless 
from  the  outset  of  the  battle  has  been  secretly 
scuttling  his  vessel  and  all  h|s  boats  besides. 

[Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  in  type  I have  read  an 
able  article,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review , 
on  uTlie  Close  of  the  War,"  which  presents  Mr.  Davis  in 
a highly  favorable  light  as  a wise  statesman,  to  whom  was 
mainly  due  such  successes  as  the  Confederates  achieved. 
This  writer  urges  as  the  u obvious"  and  “the  principal 
cause"  of  the  failure  of  the  Southern  people  to  win  inde- 
pendence, “the  great  superiority  of  the  North  in  num- 
bers and  resources."  In  other  words,  that  necessarily 
23,485,722  souls  overcame  7,660,326.  This  proposition,  in 
the  face  of  history,  I dispute.  The  disparity  in  numbers 
and  resources  was  formidable  truly,  but  not  so  great,  after 
all,  as  that  with  which  Frederick  the  Great  had  to  con- 
tend during  the  u Seven  Years*  War,”  when  handling  his 
resources  in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of  the  art 
of  war — not  squandering  them  habitually  by  division,  as 
did  the  Confederate  President— he  foiled  and  defeated  the 
combinations  of  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  France,  de- 
spite their  “numbers  and  resources,**  and  raised  up  “a 
near  power  to  rank  among  the  first-rate  monarchies  of 
Europe.**— T.  J.] 


MY  BURGLAR  ' 

THE  story  of  my  burglar  is  as  follows : if  in- 
deed you  can  call  a man  a burglar  who 
meets  you  at  mid-day,  sitting  on  the  grass,  in- 
stead of  choosing  the  far  more  appropriate  and  | 
classical  midnight  hour,  illumined  by  the  fitful  ! 
rays  of  a dark-lantern  and  the  gleam  of  a pol- 
ished blade.  Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  was 
the  only  burglar  I ever  met,  although  I have 
been  nightly  on  the  watch  for  him  ever  since  I 
can  remember. 

I must  begin  by  describing  what  delightful 
little  picnics  our  particular  “set”  used  to  in- 
dulge in  a few  years  ago.  Model  picnics ; none 
of  your  crowded  omnibuses,  with  a brass  band  1 


on  the  top,  and  fifty  incongruous  people  unable 
to  escape  from  each  other  for  a long,  long  weary 
day;  spoiling  all  the  silent  beauty  of  woods 
and  rocks ; flinging  their  lemon  peel  and  empty 
bottles  down  the  silver  waterfalls,  and  generally 
fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the  old  hymn-lines : 

“Whore  every  praepect  pleases 
And  only  man  is  vile." 

Ours  were  little  impromptu  affairs : a boat-load 
of  friends  sailing  down  to  the  Cove  or  Light- 
house, or  some  other  favorite  spot,  or  a drive  in 
our  several  carriages  to  Mount  Carmel  or  Win- 
tergreen  Falls ; with  no  greater  preparation  than 
could  be  crowded  into  the  hour  during  which 
the  party  would  be  proposed,  arranged,  and 
started. 

It  was  on  a bright  June  morning  five  years 
ago  that  such  a boat-load  of  friends  assembled 
at  the  water-side,  matronized  as  usual  by  sweet 
bright  little  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  her  dear  old  doc- 
tor, whose  united  presence  insured  the  complete 
success  of  any  of  our  little  festivities.  There 
was  the  usual  set,  Amy  and  Adelaide,  Professor 
Tucker  and  his  sister,  a clergyman,  a lawyer, 
an  officer,  my  rattle-brained  cousin  Charley  of 
the  senior  class,  and  last  but  not  least  to  each 
other  were  Frank  and  myself.  As  usual,  Mrs. 
Gilbert’s  immense  hamper  was  lifted  out  of  the 
carriage  with  much  ceremony  and  deposited  on 
the  wharf,  putting  to  shame  the  little  baskets 
which  Amy  and  I carried,  filled  with  any  thing 
we  could  find  at  the  moment  in  the  larder. 
Mrs.  Gilbert’s  larder  was  always  in  picnic  order, 
and  we  grew  to  depend  a good  deal  upon  that 
well-known  hamper,  and  to  think  our  duty  done 
if  wo  carried  forks,  spoons,  and  cups  enough  to 
aid  in  dispatching  its  liberal  contents.  Frank’s 
great  dog,  of  course,  accompanied  him,  for  our 
picnics  would  not  have  been  at  all  complete  with- 
out good  old  Nero.  But  unfortunately  this  day, 
as  we  sat  on  a pile  of  boards  waiting  for  the 
sails  to  be  hoisted  and  the  cushions  to  be  placed, 
Amy’s  red  shawl,  which  she  always  carried  for 
the  picturesque,  was  flung  not  into  the  boat  but 
into  the  water;  and,  of  course,  dear  old  Nero, 
being  a Newfoundland,  could  not  for  an  instant 
refrain  from  jumping  to  its  rescue,  so  that  both 
were  in  quite  too  dripping  a condition  to  be 
thought  of  as  companions  in  so  limited  a space. 
“No,  no,  Nero!”  cried  Frank,  as  the  dog  sidled 
up  to  me  for  a comfortable  shake  over  my  white 
dress,  “you’re  in  no  state  for  a boat  ride  with 
ladies,  so  you  may  lie  down  and  take  care  of 
this  till  we  come  back;”  and  be  flung  the  drip- 
ping shawl  up  on  the  wharf,  where  it  lay  in  a 
I gorgeous  scarlet  heap,  and  beside  it  lay  down  its 
! obedient  guardian ; and  as  we  pushed  off  we 
knew  that  thus  they  would  lie,  and  so  we  would 
find  them  when  we  sailed  home  under  the  setting 
sun. 

How  beautiful  was  the  sea  that  day!  how 
.cool  the  breeze  which  swept  us  dancingly  along, 
and  how  the  Fairy  dipped  and  skimmed  with 
her  great  white  wings  spread  and  her  colors  fly- 
ing! Frank  took  his  seat  by  me,  yielding  his 
' post  of  responsibility  and  honor  as  master  of  the 
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boat  to  Captain  Heavytop,  whose  nautical  knowl- 
egde  formed  the  theme  of  much  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  whose  uniform  and  whiskers  were  at 
least  highly  ornamental  by  way  of  figure-head, 
as  I thought  Amy  seemed  to  appreciate.  Five 
years  ago  uniforms  were  by  no  means  the  drug 
in  the  market  which  they  have  since  become, 
and  a girl  who  had  41  a soul  above  buttons'*  was 
strong-minded  indeed. 

But  I must  not  dwell  on  every  incident  of 
that  bright  sail,  os  I sat  by  my  lover's  side,  with 
our  thoughts  known  only  to  each  other,  and  our 
vows — two  days  old — known  as  yet  to  none  on 
earth  but  my  dear  old  father.  We  sailed  along 
into  the  boundless  future,  bright  to  our  eyes  as 
the  sea  before  us,  our  hearts  dancing  like  the 
little  waves  around  the  prow,  and  thinking — 
44  Thus  shall  we  sail,  hand  in  hand,  heart  by 
heart,  through  life !” — knowing  not  nor  dream- 
ing of  the  sound  of  battle,  the  separation,  the 
agonized  hearts,  the  sick  bed,  and  the  honor- 
able wound  which  should  at  last  restore  the 
maimed  hero  to  his  home,  to  bear  through  life 
the  remembrance  and  the  proof  that  he  has 
fought  and  bled  for  his  country ! The  sea  told 
us  none  of  these  things  as  it  splashed  and  bab- 
bled around  our  boat.  The  wind  whispered 
them  not,  as  it  came  freighted  with  the  songs 
of  birds  and  the  scent  of  clover  meadows.  Bless- 
ed wind  and  kind  sea ! We  were  happy  that 
day,  without  a shadow  of  care  or  dread  upon 
our  spirits ! 

Our  favorite  sea-side  spot  was  a grove  about 
half  a mile  beyond  South  End,  where  the  rocks 
piled  up  at  the  water's  edge  were  washed  twice  a 
day  by  the  tide,  which  lapsed  away,  leaving  be- 
hind in  the  crevices  little  natural  aquaria  full  of 
shrimps  and  anemones,  green  sea-lettuce,  and 
pretty  little  fish  and  snails.  Every  such  dis- 
covery was  a treasure  to  Gertrude  Tucker  and 
Adelaide  Wade,  who  were  now  speedily  at  work 
with  their  tin  pails  with  perforated  covers  upon 
their  arms,  dipping  up  all  sorts  of  tiny  mon- 
strosities, uttering  little  shrieks  as  they  tried  to 
seize  the  swift  slimy  creatures  in  their  whitd 
fingers,  and  gallantly  aided  by  the  Professor  and 
the  clergyman,  each  armed  with  a minute  fish- 
net Dear  to  each  maiden  s heart  was  the  tank 
in  the  bow-window  at  home,  and  bitter  and  ill- 
concealed  the  rivalry  between  them.  They  paid 
each  other  daily  visits.  “How  very  thick  and 
dark  the  water  looked  in  your  aquarium  yester- 
day, dear  Adelaide !"  I heard  Miss  Tucker  say- 
ing, in  a sympathizing  tone.  “Yon  should 
clean  the  rocks  and  filter  the  water,  I think.  In 
fact,  I would  advise  a complete  change  of  water. 
I tried  it  myself  a short  time  since,  and  mine  is 
as  clear  as  crystal."  44 Thank  you,  dear!”  says 
Adelaide,  lovingly;  “but  I go  upon  purely 
scientific  principles,  and  make  my  aquarium 
entirely  self-supporting — the  animal  and  vege- 
table life  just  balancing  each  other.  ” And  Mrs. 
Gilbert  and  I laughed  softly,  as  wc  went  up  the 
rocks  arm  in  arm  to  seek  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  grove. 

An  hoar  later  even  our  indefatigable  mer- 


maids were  tired  with  their  work  and  contented 
with  their  spoil,  and  returned  to  our  midst, 
looking  cool  and  comfortable,  with  their  round 
hats  wreathed  with  sea- weed,  while  their  de- 
voted cavaliers  toiled  by  their  side,  laden  with 
shawls  and  fish-pails,  nets,  and  bundles  of  shells, 
and  with  a generally  moist  and  dispirited  look, 
which  excited  my  compassion,  as  contrasted 
with  the  cool  loungers  under  the  trees.  Amy 
sat  a little  apart,  with  44  Buttons/1  as  Charley 
persisted  in  calling  the  resplendent  captain; 
and  1 noticed  that  he  had  furtively  drawn  from 
his  pocket  a blue-and-gold  Tennyson,  and  was 
reading  to  her  his  favorite  extracts.  It  is  al- 
ways these  44  logy"  Heavy  tops  who  take  you  by 
surprise  by  betraying  their  hidden  poetry  of 
mood,  and  go  about  with  those  dreadful  little 
books,  ready  on  every  occasion  to  produce  them 
with  as  much  suddenness,  and  as  little  w elcome, 
as  they  would  a pocket-pistol.  So  thought  not 
fair  little  Amy,  however ; and  as  1 heard  the 
lines, 

44  She  looked  bo  lovely  u she  swayed 
The  reins  with  dainty  fiager-MpV' 

rolled  out  in  a deep,  suppressed  boss  voice,  and 
remembered  that  1 had  met  the  happy  pair  can- 
tering side  by  side  through  Laurel  Lane  only 
the  day  before,  I felt  that  the  case  was  a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

“Take  away  those  slimy  reptiles!"  cried 
Charley,  shrinking  before  the  pail  which  the 
panting  Professor  had  deposited  upon  the  grass. 
“Restore  the  horrid  monsters  to  their  native 
element ! See,  I am  going  for  a swim,  and  I 
will  so  far  sacrifice  my  feelings  os  to  bear  the 
dreadful  burden  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  restore 
the  wretched  creatures  to  their  beloved  waves!" 

4 1 Really  1 am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Grant!"  replied  Adelaide.  “Hands  off  that 
pail,  if  you  please  1" 

• “I  quite  approve  of  one  part  of  Charley’s 
proposal,"  said  the  good  old  Doctor,  fanning 
himself  with  his  hat;  4 * this  heat  is  dreadful, 
and  a swim  would  be  delicious.  What  say  you, 
gentlemen — shall  we  leave  the  ladies  to  pre- 
pare the  table,  and  shall  we  go  down  to  Inlet 
Cove  to  cool  ourselves  off  a little  ?"  The  prop- 
osition was  unanimously  acceded  to,  with  a sigh 
of  regret  for  Nero,  whose  duty  on  such  occa- 
sions was  to  keep  watch  on  shore  over  the  clothes 
of  the  bathers.  Of  course  in  so  retired  a spot 
there  was  little  danger,  as  all  agreed,  of  any 
stragglers  who  might  meddle  with  their  prop- 
erty. “Still,”  said  Dr.  Gilbert,  44 1 think  I 
shall  leave  my  watch  behind.  Here,  my  dear,” 
turning  to  mo,  “you’re  the  only  woman  I know 
who  ever  sits  still  for  ten  minutes,  so  I confide 
it  to  your  care,"  and  he  threw  into  my  lap  his 
ponderous  old  repeater,  with  its  massive  chain. 
44  After  such  a recommendation,”  said  Frank, 
44 1 can  not  do  better  than  follow  the  Doctor’s 
example,"  and  he  laid  his  watch  in  my  hands. 
44  Permit  me  also,”  said  the  Captain,  handing 
over  the  contents  of  his  fob ; and,  laughingly, 
each  gentleman  in  his  turn  bestowed  upon  me, 
as  I sat  on  the  grass,  his  watch  and  purse,  Char- 
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ley,  particularly  and  solemnly,  confiding  his 
pocket-book  to  my  care,  as  if  I did  not  know 
how  light  a charge  it  was.  A moment  after  the 
Fairy  reared  her  white  wings,  and  courtesied 
coquettishly  round  the  Point  of  Rocks,  bound 
for  Inlet  Cove. 

“ And  now  to  business,”  cried  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
briskly.  “One  thing  is  evident — Helen  is  a 
fixture ; she  can’t  stir  with  all  that  plunder  in 
her  lap,  so  I pr6pose  that  we  should  bring  her 
leaves,  and  let  her  make  herself  useful  by  weav- 
ing the  wreaths  for  the  table.”  So  they  brought 
me  oak-boughs,  and  bunches  of  grass,  and  wild 
roses ; and  then  laid  the  cloth,  and  prepared  to 
arrange  the  contents  of  the  hamper. 

The  hamper!  Where  was  it?  High  and 
low,  far  and  near,  they  searched — on  the  rocks 
and  among  the  bushes — but  no  trace  of  its  com- 
fortable rotundity  appeared. 

“The  boat,”  suggested  Miss  Tucker;  but 
Mrs.  Gilbert  had  herself  seen  that  the  boat  was 
thoroughly  emptied.  No,  it  must  have  been  left 
behind ; and  as  we  recalled  the  scarlet  heap  be- 
side which  Nero  laid  him  down,  we  felt,  with  fail- 
ing hearts,  that  under  that  shawl  and  beside  the 
dog  reposed  the  hamper,  “ lost  to  sight,  to  mem- 
ory dear but  that  a day  of  starvation  at  South 
End  would  be  ill  repaid  by  the  sight  of  its  well- 
known  plethoric  beauty  on  our  return. 

With  shame  and  contrition  Amy  and  I opened 
our  baskets.  Plenty  of  forks,  spoons,  and  gob- 
lets, gleaming  with  silver  and  aristocratic  with 
crests ; but  a dozen  hard-boiled  eggs  and  a pa- 
per of  macaroons  made  a poor  preparation  for 
a sea-side  meal!  What  was  to  be  done? 
“Those  dreadful  men,”  sighed  poor  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert, “will  come  back  as  hungry  as  wolves! 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  see  what  can  be 
bought  at  the  boarding-house  at  South  End. 
Helen,  hand  me  over  the  Doctor’s  purse  ; and 
you  come  with  me,  Amy.  And  I think  if  Ade- 
laide and  Gertrude  will  climb  that  fence  and  go 
across  the  fields  they  will  find  a farm-house 
about  half  a mile  off,  where  they  can  get  some- 
thing— potatoes  to  roast,  if  nothing  better.” 
Luckily  the  oven  we  had  built  of  stones  months 
before  was  still  standing;  so  we  plucked  up 
courage,  and  they  went  off,  two  and  two,  leav- 
ing me  sitting,  as  before,  weaving  garlands,  with 
my  lap  full  of  watches ! And  now,  I think  my 
reader  will  agree  that  the  appropriate  moment 
for  my  Burglar  to  appear  is  drawing  nigh ! 

There  is  much  individuality  in  a watch’s  face. 
I never  had  so  good  an  opportunity  for  studying 
the  matter  as  when  I was  thus  left  alone  twin- 
ing wreaths,  and  gazing  down  at  my  golden 
lapful.  There  was  the  Doctor’s  plump,  over- 
grown, old-fashioned  repeater,  just  such  as  Mr. 
i?ickwick  might  have  carried,  with  its  faded 
greenish  face,  and  its  tinkling  bell  when  you 
pressed  the  spring ; and  beside  it  lay  in  strong 
contrast  the  Captain’s  exquisite  and  lady-like 
little  article,  twenty-five  minutes  slower  than 
the  Doctor’s  watch,  which  was  the  model  for 
the  whole  town,  and  almost  shamed  in  punctu- 
ality the  sun  itself.  A little  painted  picture  of 


shepherdesses  and  Cupids  was  on  the  back  of 
this  toy,  and  altogether  I thought  it  a fit  offer- 
ing for’Amy,  and  a highly  desirable  thing  that 
the  worthy  Captain  should  soon  take  to  himself 
a wife  to  cure  him  of  a little  redundant  fop- 
pishness, which  does  not  seem  to  thrive  under 
the  matrimonial  yoke. 

The  Professor’s  and  the  lawyer’s  watches 
were  like  themselves — entirely  proper,  entirely 
unremarkable.  Sensible  and  plain  and  useful, 
and  so  much  alike  that  they  only  could  reclaim 
each  his  property,  I could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  The  clerical  watch  was  perfect  in 
its  way— exactly  the  right  size,  with  a hunting 
case,  a veiy  quiet  guard,  and  every  thing  se- 
verely en  rigk.  Then  came  poor  Charley’s  sil- 
ver watch,  which  he  blushingly  deposited  among 
the  folds  of  my  dress ; and  I mentally  resolved 
that  if,  before  his  next  birthday,  his  parents  had 
not  awakened  to  the  fact  that  their  boy  had 
grown  into  a man,  I would  make  my  dear  fa- 
ther choose  him  one  fit  to  graduate  in. 

Then,  of  course,  I studied  Frank’s  pretty  old- 
fashioned  watch.  It  had  been  his  mother’s,  and 
he  valued  it  greatly.  It  had  a quaint-looking 
wreath  around  its  face  of  different  golds,  green- 
ish, white,  and  deep  yellow ; and  it  had  a mag- 
ical coiled  edge,  which  made  it  look  thick  at 
one  point  and  slender  at  another,  just  as  the 
light  fell  upon  it.  I knew  Frank  loved  every 
thing  his  mother  had  worn,  and  I laid  it  tenderly 
down  upon  the  softest  folds  of  my  dress,  and 
took  off  my  glove  for  the  first  time  that  morning 
to  look  again  at  the  betrothal  ring  which  he  bad 
yesterday  slipped  upon  my  finger.  It  was  a 
sky-blue  forget-me-not,  of  enamel,  with  a great 
diamond  dew-drop  in  the  centre.  It  gleamed 
in  the  shade,  and  shot  out  lustrous  rays  as  a 
stray  sunbeam  fell  upon  it ; and  I sat  entranced, 
feeling  all  the  hopes  and  promises  bound  around 
my  life  of  which  that  circlet  was  an  emblem : 
and  heard  no  more  the  plash  of  the  waves,  or 
the  sound  of  the  breeze,  but  glided  off  into  a 
sweet  golden  day-dream  of  youth  and  love.  I 
heard  no  sound  of  oars,  nor  saw  any  shadow 
upon  the  rocks,  until  in  the  silence  of  my  soul 
a footstep  struck  sharp  upon  my  ear,  and,  look- 
ing up,  I 6a w at  the  entrance  of  the  grove  an 
evil  face  and  a ponderous  form ; a little  boat 
drawn  up  upon  the  bench,  and  myself  alone 
with  a new  terror.  Quick  as  thought  I dropped 
the  leaves  and  grasses  with  which  I had  been 
playing  upon  my  lap,  and  looked  as  resolute  as 
I knew  how  to,  hoping  against  hope  that  the  in- 
truder on  my  peace  might  prove  more  innocent 
than  he  looked,  perhaps  even  pass  by  without 
remark. 

Not  he!  The  villainous  countenance  was 
close  beside  me,  and  a harsh  voice  remarked : 
“Mornin*,  ma’am ; I thought  yon  seemed  to  be 
alone.”  “Yes,  for  a moment,”  I replied,  “but 
I have  a large  party  of  friends  at  hand and  I 
tried  to  steady  my  voice  and  nerves,  and  conceal 
my  fright.  “Yes’m,  I saw  them;  at  least  the 
gen’lemen  of  the  party.  They  was  down  yon- 
der a mile  or  so,  and  are  having  a fine  swim 
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about  this  time,  no  doubt.  And  I thought  as 
how  they  had  probably  left  the  ladies  all  alone, 
so  Ivd  better  come  and  see  if  I could  be  <ff  any 
use ; though  I didn’t  think  I'd  have  such  luck 
as  to  find  only  one  pooty  girl  to  talk  to  !”  And 
the  horrible  face  grinned  sardonically  upon  me. 
I tried  to  speak  as  haughtily  as  I could.  “ You 
had  better  pass  on,  Sir ; I’ve  no  wish  to  talk  to 
you,  and  if  you  annoy  me  by  staying  here  I shall 
be  obliged  to  call  for  assistance.”  It  was  of 
course  too  much  in  the  “ John,  bring  the  gun” 
style  to  impose  upon  bo  practiced  a hand.  He 
had  probably  watched  our  movements  for  hours, 
and  knew  his  ground  well.  “ You  may  call,  my 
dear,” he  replied,  “and  holler  and  screetch,  and 
I’ll  promise  to  set  still  and  let  any  body  take  me 
as  comes ! You  know  as  well  as  I do  that  there's 
nobody  within  ear-shot  or  gun-shot;  and  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  keep  a civil  tongue 
in  your  head,  and  I sha’n’t  offer  no  rudeness.” 

So  saying,  he  turned  him  to  the  table,  mutter- 
ing that  he  was  empty  enough  by  this  time,  and 
looking  as  disconsolately  as  we  did  at  the  slen- 
der feast  prepared.  Quick  work  did  he  make 
with  the  provisions,  crushing  the  egg-shells  and 
crunching  the  macaroons.  “Pretty  food,”  he 
remarked,  “for  a man  who  was  up  o’  nights! 
m trouble  you  for  your  watch,  Miss.”  “I 
haven’t  it  with  me,”  I replied,  firmly.  He 
glanced  at  my  waist.  “ Your  purse,  then.”  “ I 
haven’t  that  either,”  I replied,  and  turned  out 
my  pocket  to  verify  my  words.  He  took  the 
handkerchief,  scarf,  and  gloves  which  it  con- 
tained, contemptuously  bat  promptly  transferred 
them  to  his  own  pocket,  and  then  looked  around. 
The  silver  was  of  course  the  first  thing  that  met 
his  eye,  though  nearly  concealed  by  a shawl 
which  had  been  thrown  over  it.  “ That’s  more 
like,”  he  said,  with  great  satisfaction,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pocket  the  forks  and  spoons,  and  to 
tie  up  my  father’s  superb  old  goblets  in  a vil- 
lainous-looking bandanna.  “ There’s  a pretty 
lump,”  said  he;  “you’ll  never  see  these  again, 
my  dear ; they’ll  be  melted  down  before  you  are 
two  hours  older — that’s  our  way.” 

Just  then  I saw  the  shadow  of  a distant  sail, 
and  felt  that  my  perils  wese  lighter.  He  did 
not  see  it,  but  looked  down  upon  me  till  I fear- 
ed he  would  see  the  gleam  of  gold  through  the 
leafy  screen  in  my  lap,  and  hear  the  tick-tick 
which  came  so  clearly  to  my  ears,  almost  drown- 
ing the  thick  beating  of  my  heart.  He  touched 
my  hair.  “ Only  gilt,  I sec,”  he  grumbled,  and 
put  back  the  comb  which  held  up  my  curls. 
“ I wonder  you  ladies  ain’t  ashamed  to  wear 
them  bogus  things.  How’s  a man  to  know 
what’s  worth  taking?  Perhaps  this  is  brass 
too;”  and  he  made  a snatch  at  my  brooch.  I 
shuddered  at  his  touch  and  shrank  away.  “No, 
it  is  not  brass,”  I said.  “ Wait  a moment  and 
I will  give  it  to  you.”  And  I unclasped  my 
pretty  pin  and  yielded  it  to  his  dirty,  horny  fin- 
gers. And  the  shadow  crept  noiselessly  nearer,  j 
and  my  heart  bounded  with  relief.  I 

The  ruffian  seized  the  pails,  and  finding  how  | 
unworthy  their  contents  were  of  his  attention 


kicked  them  contemptuously  over,  and  the  un- 
happy  creatures  lay  flapping  and  gasping  upon 
the  grass  I glanced  again  at  the  sea,  but  the 
sail  had  disappeared.  Had  the  party  gone  off 
on  some  new  whim?  Had  the  sea  swallowed 
them  up?  Were  they  landing  at  some  new 
point  ? Or  did  my  hopes  deceive  me,  and  was 
not  that  the  Fairy , with  her  friendly  freight, 
after  all?  Perhaps  only  some  fishermen.  I 
felt  sure  I had  seen  one  standing  figure ; or 
perhaps  some  more  dreadful  tramps  to  trouble 
me.  And  as  I sat  and  looked  and  listened, 
with  a#  fainting  heart,  I fancied  I heard  a very 
faint,  scraping  sound,  as  of  a keel  upon  the 
sand.  The  man  turned  and  looked,  and  said, 
“ Well,  I must  be  off.”  Then  suddenly  descry- 
ing through  my  clasped  fingers  the  gleam  of 
my  precious  ring,  he  cried,  “Hollo!  here  is  a 
find ! Now,  my  girl,  you  just  take  that  off  as 
genteelly  as  you  did  that  ’ere  breast-pin,  or  else 
I’ll  help  you.”  I sat  in  despair.  I could  not 
give  up  my  ring.  How  could  I forget  it ! How 
easily  I might  have  saved  it ! I entreated ; I 
wept.  I told  him  I would  send  any  sum  of 
money  he  would  name  to  any  direction  he  might 
give,  and  promised  upon  my  honor  that  no  in- 
quiry should  be  made.  “ Only  do  not  take  my 
ring.”  He  grinned  broadly.  “I’m  not  such 
a greenhorn  as  ye  take  me  for,  ma’am.  I’ll  not 
put  you  to  any  trouble  but  just  to  open  your 
fingers  and  give  me  that  shiner,  or  I’ll  have  to 
take  it  myself.” 

I clasped  my  hands  in  despair.  Ho  seized 
them  with  a violent  grasp,  clutched  the  ring, 
and  would  have  torn  it  off  in  another  instant, 
but  was  suddenly  laid  prostrate  by  a violent 
blow  from  behind,  and  Frank  Lee  fell  upon  him 
and  held  him  down.  “ Quick,  Helen ! ” he  cried ; 
“ call  Charley ; he's  just  behind.”  I sprang  to 
my  feet,  with  a cry  on  my  lips,  and  the  six 
watches  and  purses  clattered  to  the  ground,  and 
were  seen  at  last  by  the  burglar,  who  gave  such 
a violent  start  and  jerk  at  the  sight  that  he  al- 
most wrested  himself  from  Frank’s  grasp,  and 
my  stalwart  cousin-  was  not  a second  too  soon. 
They  held  him  down  and  bound  him  tight. 
The  other  gentlemen,  who  were  quickly  on  the 
scene  of  action,  brought  the  boat's  rope  and  tied 
it  around  his  arms  and  legs.  They  emptied  his 
pockets  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and  Frank’s  in- 
dignation rose  higher  than  ever  when  he  found 
my  poor  little  scarf  and  handkerchief  defiled 
by  such  a hiding-place.  They  lifted  the  great, 
prostrate,  helpless  hulk  between  them,  and  bore 
him  down  in  a procession  to  his  own  small, 
leaky,  dirty  boat,  which  they  tied  to  the  Fairy , 
and  left  him  rocking  there,  to  be  towed  home 
behind  us  to  safe  custody  and  a prison. 

What  a chatter  and  a clatter  there  was  just 
afterward  when  our  little  ladies  returned,  with 
their  baskets  laden  with  potatoes,  eggs,  apples, 
and  loaves  of  rye  bread ! How  each  one  stole 
oft  tip-toe  to  the  point  of  observation  to  peep  at 
the  helpless  foe!  And  what  a heroine  I was 
that  day  as  I recapitulated  my  adventures,  and 
was  glad  to  lean  back  and  shut  my  eyes  and 
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rest  at  last  while  the  Doctor  explained  how,  as 
they  were  drawing  within  sight  of  land,  Frank 
had  taken  the  spy-glass  from  the  locker  and 
brought  the  whole  scene  to  their  view.  How 
they  had  seen  my  white  dress  first ; and  then  to 
their  surprise  no  other  figure  except  one  large  one, 
which,  as  they  drew  a little  nearer,  proved  to  be 
a man,  and  well  knowing  no  man  had  a right 
there,  and  suspecting  some  annoyance  at  the 
least,  they  had  steered  directly  for  the  beach ; 
and  Frank  had  leaped  from  the  boat  before  it 
f touched  the  shore  and  sped  np  the  hill  closely 
{followed  by  Charley  Grant.  How  thankful  I 
j was,  and  how  tired  after  my  long  strain  of  fear ! 
! I longed  to  cry  or  to  go  to  sleep,  I hardly  knew 
; which;  and  was  grateful,  indeed,  to  dear  Dr. 
| Gilbert  for  taking  me  off  to  a shady  placfeaway 
i from  all  the  bustle,  and  letting  me  rest  there 
undisturbed. 

Of  the  picnic  and  its  feast  I hare  little  more 
to  tell.  Perhaps  the  coarser  fare  so  hard-worked 
for  was  better  to  the  hungry  ones  than  more  ac- 
customed dainties  would  have  been.  Perhaps 
potatoes  and  eggs  are  never  fio  unrivaled  in 
flavor  as  when  roasted  in  the  ashes  of  a little 
camp  oven.  I am  inclined  to  judge  so,  but 
was  hardly  competent  to  form  an  opiuion  on 
that  occasion.  From  time  to  time,  as  the 
grand  cooking  business  approached  its  climax, 
one  or  another  of  the  unemployed  would  steal 
down  as  volunteer-scout  to  overlook  the  prison- 
er, and  the  last  report  was  that  he  was  asleep 
with  his  hat  shoved  over  his  eyes. 

But  when  we  finally  gathered  together  our 
little  band,  and  packed  our  baskets  again,  and 
mourned  over  the  untimely  end  of  shrimps  and 
sticklebacks,  and  went  our  way  down  to  the 
beach  with  a shuddering  thought  of  that  leaky 
little  boat  with  its  disagreeable  occupant,  who 
were  to  follow  in  our  homeward  track — behold! 
no  boat  was  there.  Boat  and  boatman  alike 
had  disappeared,  the  rope  was  cut — prize  was 
• gone — whither?  The  horizon  told  no  tales, 
nor  in  onr  homeward  sail  did  we  see  any  thing 
resembling  our  escaped  prisoner  and  his  craft. 
He  had  stolen  a march  upon  us,  that  was  all  we 
knew.  How  or  where  we  shall  never  know,  I 
suppose  ; for  from  that  day  and  from  that  hour 
I have  never  seen  my  burglar ! 

We  found  on  our  return,  as  we  felt  sure  we 
should,  the  black  dog  and  the  red  shawl,  and 
underneath  the  Gilbert  hamper,  untouched — 
although  the  faithful  old  fellow  by  its  side  had 
guarded  it  from  fifty  loungers — had  resisted  in- 
numerable temptations  in  the  shape  of  sticks 
thrown  into  the  water,  etc.,  and  the  constant 
temptation  of  his  own  dinnerless  instincts,  ren- 
dered keener  than  ever  by  the  chronic  scent  of 
chicken-pie  under  his  very  nose ! There’s  a dog 
for  you. 

Well,  as  I said,  I never  again  saw  my  bur- 
glar, nor  am  I at  all  anxious  for  that  honor. 
But  three  days  afterward  as  I was  walking  alone 
up  Chapel  Street  toward  dusk,  quickening  my 


steps  as  the  shadows  deepened,  I approached 
two  men,  who  shuffled  before  me  with  lounging 
steps, 'and  I heard  one  of  them  say,  “I  tell  you 
she  was  a bang-up,  smart  gal ! All  the  while 
she  sat  still  with  all  six  of  them  in  her  lap,  and 
he  never  misdoubted  it!”  I hurried  on,  de- 
termined to  pass  them  and  get  a good  look  at 
their  faces,  when  they  turned  suddenly  into  a 
cross-street  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  of 
an  oyster-cellar.  I am  sure  it  was  not  my  burg- 
lar, but  it  must  have  been  his  pal. 


ON  THE  SHORE. 

How  calm  he  lies  and  still! 

The  sea,  who  slew  him,  laid  him  there, 
Along  the  shingle  bleak  and  bare, 

With  wild  caresses,  in  despair 
For  having  wrought  her  will: 

With  deep  remorseful  moan 
In  every  wave  that  smites  the  strand, 
Like  theirs  who  rear  a frantic  hand 
To  heaven  the  while  aghast  they  stand 
At  what  themselves  have  done. 

’Twas  but  an  hour  ago, 

The  crested  billows  in  their  pride 
His  stripling  energies  defied, 

And  choked  the  anguished  gasp  that  cried 
For  rescue  from  his  foe. 

Too  late  repentant  now, 

Sad  Ocean  bids  each  sullen  wave 
Mutter  its  requiem  o’er  the  brave, 

And  with  unheeded  sobbings  lave 

Cold  cheek  and  pallid  brow. 

♦ . 

None  but  the  hoarse  sea-wave 
Tells  how  amid  the  breakers  tost, 

By  fate’s  resistless  current  crost, 

His  own  bright  life  he  gaged  and  lost 
In  vain  a friend  to  save : 

None  but  the^wave  is  there 
To  lay  him  tenderly  to  rest, 

With  folded  palms  across  his  breast, 

And  kisses  passionately  prest 
To  lips  crewhile  so  fair. 

Is  there  no  beauty  now’? 

A sleeping  child  is  fair  to  see. 

Cradled  upon  its  mother’s  kneo, 

In  rosy  dreams  of  infancy, 

With  smooth  unruffled  brow. 

So  lies  he  calm  and  still. 

Unearthly  strains  across  the  bay 
Stream  o’er  him  with  the  sun’s  last  ray, 
And  whispered  greetings  far  away 
The  cloudless  azure  thrill. 
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Even  Allan’s  easy-tempered  nature  hnd  not 
been  proof  against  the  disturbing  influence  exer- 
cised on  it  by  the  events  of  the  last  three  days. 
Midwinter's  abrupt  departure  hnd  vexed  him  * 
and  Major  Mtlroy’s  reception  of  his  inquiries  re- 
lating to  Miss  Guilt  weighed  unpleasantly  on 
his  mind.  Since  his  visit  to  the  cottage  he  had 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WKINTt  OP  DISCOVERY. 

THE  morning  of  the  interview  between  Mrs. 

Milrovnud  her  daughter  at  the  cottage  was 
a morning  of  serious  reflection  for  the  squire  at 
the  great  house. 
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felt  impatient  and  ill  at  ease,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  with  everybody  who  came  near  him. 
Impatient  with  Pedgift  Junior,  who  had  called 
on  the  previous  evening  to  announce  his  de- 
parture for  London  on  business  the  next  day, 
and  to  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  his 
client ; ill  at  ease  with  Miss  Gwilt,  at  a secret 
meeting  with  her  in  the  park  that  morning ; and 
ill  at  ease  in  his  own  company,  as  he  now  sat 
moodily  smoking  in  the  solitude  of  his  room. 
“I  can’t  live  this  sort  of  life  much  longer,” 
thought  Allan.  “If  nobody  will  help  me  to 
put  the  awkward  question  to  Miss  Gwilt,  I must 
stumble  on  some  way  of  putting  it  for  myself.” 

What  way?  The  answer  to  that  question 
was  as  hard  to  find  as  ever.  Allan  tried  to  stim- 
ulate his  sluggish  invention  by  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  was  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  footman  at  the  first  turn. 

“Now  then!  what  is  it?”  he  asked,  impa- 
tiently. 

“ A letter,  Sir ; and  the  person  waits  for  an 
answer.” 

Allan  looked  at  the  address.  It  was  in  a 
strange  handwriting.  He  opened  the  letter ; 
and  a little  note  inclosed  in  it  dropped  to  the 
ground.  The  note  was  directed,  still  in  the 
strange  handwriting,  to  “Mrs.  Mandeville,  18 
Kingsdown  Crescent,  Bays  water.  Favored  by 
Mr.  Armadale.”  More  and  more  surprised,  Al- 
lan turned  for  information  to  the  signature  at 
the  end  of  the  letter.  It  was  “ Anne  Milroy.” 

“ Anne  Milroy  ?”  he  repeated.  4 4 It  must  be 
the  major’s  wife.  What  can  she  possibly  want 
with  me  ?” 

By  way  of  discovering  what  she  wanted,  Allan 
did  at  last  what  he  might  more  wisely  have  done 
at  first.  He  sat  down  to  read  the  letter. 

“The  Cottage,  Monday . 

44  Private. 

“Dear  Sir, — The  name  at  the  end  of  these 
lines  will,  I fear,  recall  to  you  a very  rude  re- 
turn made  on  my  part,  some  time  since,  for  an 
act  of  neighborly  kindness  on  yours.  I can 
only  say  in  excuse  that  I am  a great  sufferer, 
and  that  if  I was  ill-tempered  enough,  in  a mo- 
ment of  irritation  under  severe  pain,  to  send 
back  your  present  of  fruit,  I have  regretted  do- 
ing so  ever  since.  Attribute  this  letter,  if  yon 
please,  to  my  desire  to  make  you  some  atone- 
ment, and  to  my  wish  to  be  of  service  to  our 
good  friend  and  landlord  if  I possibly  can. 

“ I have  been  informed  of  the  question  which 
you  addressed  to  my  husband  the  day  before  yes- 
terday on  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt.  From  all 
I have  heard  of  you,  I am  quite  sure  that  your 
anxiety  to  know  more  of  this  charming  person 
than  you  know  now  is  an  anxiety  proceeding 
from  the  most  honorable  motives.  Believing 
this,  I feel  a woman’s  interest — incurable  invalid 
as  I am — in  assisting  you.  If  you  are  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  Miss  Gwilt’s  fami- 
ly circumstances  without  directly  appealing  to 
Miss  Gwilt  herself,  it  rests  with  you  to  make  the 
discovery — and  I will  tell  you  how. 

“ It  so  happens  that  some  few  days  since  I 
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wrote  privately  to  Miss  Gwilt’s  reference  on  this 
very  subject.  I had  long  observed  that  my  gov- 
erness was  singularly  reluctant  to  speak  of  her 
family  and  her  friends ; and  without  attributing 
her  silence  to  other  than  perfectly  proper  mo- 
tives, I felt  it  my  duty  to  my  daughter  to  make 
some  inquiry  on  the  subject.  The  answer  that 
I have  received  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes. 

My  correspondent  informs  me  that  Miss  Gwilt’s 
story  is  a very  sad  one,  and  that  her  own  con- 
duct throughout  has  been  praiseworthy  in  the 
extreme.  The  circumstances  (of  a domestic  na- 
ture, as  I gather)  are  all  plainly  stated  in  a 
collection  of  letters  now  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  Gwilt’s  reference.  This  lady  is  perfectly 
willing  to  let  me  see  the  letters — but  not  pos- 
sessing copies  of  them,  and  being  personally  re- 
sponsible for  their  security,  she  is  reluctant,  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  to  trust  them  to  the  post ; and 
she  begs  me  to  wait  until  she  or  I can  find 
some  reliable  person  who  can  be  employed  to 
transmit  the  packet  from  her  hands  to  mine. 

“Under  these  circumstances  it  has  struck 
me  that  you  might  possibly,  with  your  interest 
in  the  matter,  be  not  unwilling  to  take  charge 
of  the  papers.  If  I am  wrong  in  this  idea,  and 
if  you  are  not  disposed,  after  what  I have  told 
you,  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a jour- 
ney to  London,  you  have  only  to  burn  my  letter 
and  inclosure,  and  to  think  no  more  about  it. 

If  you  decide  on  becoming  my  envoy,  I gladly 
provide  yon  with  the  necessary  introduction  to 
Mrs.  Mandeville.  You  have  only,  on  present- 
ing it,  to  receive  the  letters  in  a sealed  packet, 
to  send  them  here  on  your  return  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrosc,  and  to  wait  an  early  communication 
from  me  acquainting  you  with  the  result. 

“ In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  add  that  I see 
no  impropriety  in  your  taking  (if  you  feel  so  in- 
clined) the  course  that  I propose  to  you.  Miss 
Gwilt’s  manner  of  receiving  such  allusions  as  I 
have  made  to  her  family  circumstances  has  ren- 
dered it  unpleasant  for  me  (and  would  render  it 
quite  impossible  for  you)  to  seek  information  in 
the  first  instance  from  herself.  I am  certainly 
justified  in  applying  to  her  reference ; and  yon 
are  certainly  not  to  blame  for  being  the  medium 
of  safely  transmitting  a sealed  commnnication 
from  one  lady  to  another.  If  I find  in  that 
communication  family  secrets  which  can  not 
honorably  be  mentioned  to  any  third  person,  I 
shall  of  course  be  obliged  to  keep  you  waiting 
until  I have  first  appealed  to  Miss  Gwilt.  If  I 
find  nothing  recorded  but  what  is  to  her  honor, 
and  what  is  sure  to  raise  her  still  higher  in  your 
estimation,  I am  undeniably  doing  her  a service 
by  taking  you  into  my  confidence.  This  is  how 
I look  at  the  matter — but  pray  don’t  allow  me 
to  influence  you. 

“ In  any  case  I have  one  condition  to  make,  . 
which  I am  sure  you  will  understand  to  be  in- 
dispensable. The  most  innocent  actions  are 
liable,  in  this  wicked  world,  to  the  worst  possi- 
ble interpretation.  I must  therefore  request 
that  you  will  consider  this  communication  as 
strictly  private . I write  to  you  in  a confidence 
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which  is  on  no  account  (until  circumstances 
may,  in  my  opinion,  justify  the  revelation  of  it) 
to  extend  beyond  our  two  selves. 

“Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

“Anne  Milroy.” 

In  this  tempting  form  the  unscrupulous  in- 
genuity of  the  major’s  wife  had  set  the  trap. 
Without  a moment’s  hesitation  Allan  followed 
his  impulses  as  usual,  and  walked  straight  into 
it — writing  his  answer  and  pursuing  his  own 
reflections  simultaneously,  in  a highly  charac- 
teristic state  of  mental  confusion.  * 

“By  Jupiter,  this  is  kind  of  Mrs.  Milroy  I” 
(“  My  dear  madam.”)  “Just  the  thing  I want- 
ed, at  the  time  when  I needed  it  most !”  (“I  ] 
don’t  know  how  to  express  my  sense  of  your 
kindness,  except  by  saying  that  1 will  go  to 
London  and  fetch  the  letters  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.”)  “ She  shall  have  a basket  of  fruit 
regularly  every  day,  all  through  the  season.” 
(“I  will  go  at  once,  dear  madam,  and  be  back 
to-morrow.”)  “Ah,  nothing  like  the  women 
for  helping  one  when  one  is  in  love ! This  is 
just  what  my  poor  mother  would  have  done  in 
Mrs.  Milroy’s  place.”  (“  On  my  word  of  hon- 
or as  a gentleman,  I will  take  the  utmost  care 
of  the  letters,  and  keep  the  thing  strictly  pri- 
vate, as  you  request.”)  “I  would  -have  given 
five  hundred  pounds  to  any  body  who  would 
have  put  me  up  to  the  right  way  to  speak  to 
Miss  Gwilt,  And  here  is  this  blessed  woman  does 
it  for  nothing.”  (“Believe  me,  my  dear  mad- 
am, gratefully  yours,  Allan  Armadale.”) 

Having  sent  his  reply  out  to  Mrs.  Milroy’s 
messenger,  Allan  paused  in  a momentary  per- 
plexity. He  had  an  appointment  with  Miss 
Gwilt  in  the  park  for  the.  next  morning.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  let  her  know  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  keep  it ; she  had  forbidden 
him  to  write,  and  he  had  no  chance  that  day  of 
seeing  her  alone.  In  this  difficulty  he  determ- 
ined to  let  the  necessary  intimation  reach  her 
through  the  medium  of  a message  to  the  major, 
announcing  his  departure  for  London  on  busi- 
ness, and  asking  if  he  could  be  of  service  to  any 
member  of  the  family.  Having  thus  removed 
the  only  obstacle  to  his  departure,  Allan  con- 
sulted the  time-table,  and  found,  to  his  disap- 
pointment, that  there  was  a good  hour  to  spare 
before  it  would  be  necessary  to  drive  to  the  rail- 
way-station. In  his  existing  frame  of  mind  he 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  starting  for  Lon- 
don in  a violent  hurry. 

When  the  time  came  at  last,  Allan,  on  pass- 
ing the  steward’s  office,  drummed  at  the  door, 
and  called  through  it,  to  Mr.  Bashwood,  “I’m 
going  to  town — back  to-morrow.”  There  was 
no  answer  from  within ; and  the  servant  inter- 
posing, informed  his  master  that  Mr.  Bashwood, 
having  no  business  to  attend  to  that  day,  had 
locked  up  the  office,  and  had  left  some  hours 
since. 

On  reaching  the  station  the  first  person  whom 
Allan  encountered  was  Pedgift  Junior,  going 
to  London  on  the  legal  business  which  he  had 


mentioned  on  the  previous  evening  at  the  great 
house.  The  necessary  explanations  exchanged, 
it  was  decided  that  the  two  should  travel  iu  the 
same  carriage.  Allan  was  glad  to  have  a com- 
panion ; and  Pedgift,  enchanted  as  usual  to 
make  himself  useful  to  his  client,  bustled  away 
to  get  the  tickets  and  see  to  the  luggage.  Saun- 
tering to  and  fro  on  the  platform  until  his  faith- 
ful follower  returned,  Allan  came  suddenly  upon 
no  less  a person  than  Mr.  Bashwood  himself— 
standing  back  in  a corner  with  the  guard  of  the 
train,  and  putting  a letter  (accompanied,  to  all 
appearance,  by  a fee)  privately  into  the  man’s 
hand. 

“Hullo!”  cried  Allan,  in  his  hearty  way. 
“ Something  important  there,  Mr.  Bashwood — 
eh  ?” 

If  Mr.  Bashwood  had  been  caught  in  the  act 
of  committing  murder  he  could  hardly  have 
shown  greater  alarm  than  he  now  testified  at 
Allan’s  sudden  discovery  of  him.  Snatching 
off  his  dingy  old  hat,  he  bowed  bareheaded,  in 
a palsy  of  nervous  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
“No,  Sir — no,  Sir;  only  a little  letter,  a little 
letter,  a little  letter,”  said  the  deputy-steward, 
taking  refuge  in  reiteration,  and  bowing  himself 
swiftly  backward  out  of  his  employer’s  sight. 

Allan  turned  carelessly  on  his  heel.  “I  wish 
I could  take  to  that  fellow,”  he  thought — “ but 
I can’t ; he’s  such  a sneak  1*  What  the  deuce 
was  there  to  tremble  about?  Does  he  think  I 
want  to  pry  into  his  secrets?” 

Mr.  Bashwood’s  secret  on  this  occasion  con- 
cerned Allan  more  nearly  than  Allan  supposed. 
The  letter  which  he  had  just  placed  in  charge 
of  the  guard  was  nothing  less  than  a word  of 
warning  addressed  to  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  and  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Gwilt. 

“If  you  con  hurry  your  business”  (wrote  the 
major’s  governess)  “do  so,  and  come  back  to 
London  immediately.  Things  are  going  wrong 
here,  and  Miss  Milroy  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief.  This  morning  she  insisted  on  taking 
np  her  mother’s  breakfast,  always  on  other  oc- 
casions taken  up  by  the  nurse.  They  had  a long 
confabulation  in  private ; and  half  an  hour  later 
I saw  the  nurse  slip  out  with  a letter,  and  take 
the  path  that  leads  to  the  great  house.  The 
sending  of  the  letter  has  been  followed  by  young 
Armadale’s  sudden  departure  for  London — in 
the  face  of  an  appointment  which  he  had  with 
me  for  to-morrow  morning.  This  looks  serious. 
The  girl  is  evidently  bold  enough  to  make  a 
fight  of  it  for  the  position  of  Mrs.  Armadale  of 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  and  she  has  found  out  some 
way  of  getting  her  mother  to.  help  her.  Don’t 
suppose  I am  in  the  least  nervous  or  discour- 
aged ; and  don't  do  any  thing  till  yon  hear  from 
me  again.  Only  get  back  to  London,  for  I 
may  have  serious  need  of  your  assistance  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day  or  two. 

“ I send  this  letter  to  town  (to  save  a post) 
by  the  mid-day  train,  in  charge  of  the  guard. 
As  yon  insist  on  knowing  every  step  I take  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  I may  as  well  tell  you  that 
my  messenger  (for  I can’t  go  to  the  station  my- 
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self)  is  that  curious  old  creature  whom  I men- 
tioned to  you  in  my  first  letter.  Ever  since 
that  time  he  has  been  perpetually  hanging 
about  here  for  a look  at  me.  I am  not  sure 
whether  I frighten  him  or  fascinate  him — per- 
haps I do  both  together.  All  you  need  care  to 
know  is,  that  I can  trust  him  with  my  trifling 
errands,  and  possibly,  as  time  goes  on,  with 
something  more.  L.  G.” 

Meanwhile  the  train  had  started  from  the 
Thorpe-Ambrose  station,  and  the  squire  and 
his  traveling  companion  were  on  their  way  to 
London. 

Some  men,  finding  themselves  ii\  Allan’s 
company  under  present  circumstances,  might 
have  felt  curious  to  know  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness in  the  metropolis.  Young  Pedgift’s  un- 
erring instinct  as  a man  of  the  world  penetrated 
the  secret  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  “ The 
old  story,”  thought  this  wary  old  head,  wagging 
privately  on  its  lusty  young  shoulders.  “ There’s 
a woman  in  the  case,  as  usual.  Any  other  busi- 
ness would  have  been  turned  over  to  ;wc.”  Per- 
fectly satisfied  with  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Ped- 
gift  the  younger  proceeded,  with  an  eye  to  his 
professional  interest,  to  make  himself  as  agreea- 
ble to  his  client  as  usual.  He  seized  on  the 
whole  administrative  business  of  the  journey  to 
London  as  he  had  aeized  on  the  whole  admin- 
istrative business  of  the  picnic  at  the  Broads. 
On  reaching  the  terminus,  Allan  was  ready  to 
go  to  any  hotel  that  might  be  recommended. 
His  invaluable  solicitor  straightway  drove  him 
to  a hotel  at  which  the  Pedgift  family  had  been 
accustomed  to  put  up  for  three  generations. 

“You  don’t  object  to  vegetables,  Sir?”  said 
the  cheerful  Pedgift,  as  the  cab  stopped  at  a 
hotel  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  “Very  good, 
you  may  leave  the  rest  to  my  grandfather,  my 
father,  and  me.  I don’t  know  which  of  the 
three  is  most  beloved  and  respected  in  this 
house.  How-d’ye-do,  William  (our  head-wait- 
er, Mr.  Armadale).  Is  your  wife’s  rheumatism 
better,  and  does  the  little  boy  get  on  nicely  at 
school?  Your  master’s  out,  is  he?  Never 
mind,  you’ll  do.  This,  William,  is  Mr.  Arma- 
dale of  Thorpe-Ambrose.  I have  prevailed  on 
Mr.  Armadale  to  try  our  house.  Have  you  got 
the  bedroom  I wrote  for?  Very  good.  Let 
Mr.  Armadale  have  it  instead  of  me  (my  grand- 
father’s favorite  bedroom,  Sir ; number  five,  on 
the  second-floor) ; pray  take  it — I can  sleep  any 
where.  Will  you  have  the  mattress  on  the  top 
of  the  feather-bed  ? You  hear,  William  ? Tell 
Matilda,  the  mattress  on  the  top  of  the  feather- 
bed. How  is  Matilda  ? Has  she  got  the  tooth- 
ache as  usual?  The  head-chambermaid,  Mr. 
Armadale,  and  a most  extraordinary  woman; 
she  will  not  part  with  a hollow  tooth  in  her 
lower  jaw.  My  grandfather  says,  * have  it  out’ 
— my  father  says,  ‘ have  it  out* — I say,  ‘ have  it 
out,’  and  Matilda  turns  a deaf  ear  to  all  three 
of  us.  Yes,  William,  yes ; if  Mr.  Armadale 
approves,  this  sitting-room  will  do.  About 
dinner,  Sir?  You  would  prefer  getting  your 


business  over  first  and  coming  back  to  dinner? 
Shall  we  say,  in  that  case,  half  past  seven  ? 
William,  half  past  seven.  Not  the  least  need 
to  order  any  thing,  Mr.  Armadale.  The  head- 
waiter  has  only  to  give  my  compliments  to  the 
cook  and  the  best  dinner  in  London  will  be  sent 
up,  punctual  to  the  minute,  as  a necessary  con- 
sequence. Say  Mr.  Pedgift,  junior,  if  you 
please,  William — otherwise,  Sir,  we  might  get 
my  grandfather’s  dinner  or  my  father’s  dinner, 
and  they  might  turn  out  a little  too  heavy  and 
old-fashioned  in  their  way  of  feeding  for  you 
and  me.  As- to  the  wine,  William.  At  din- 
ner, my  Champagne,  and  the  sherry  that  my 
father  thinks  nasty.  After  dinner,  the  claret 
with  the  blue  seal  — the  wine  my  innocent 
grandfather  said  wasn’t  worth  sixpence  a bottle. 
Ha ! ha ! poor  old  boy ! You  will  send  up  the 
evening  papers  and  the  play-bills,  just  as  usual, 
and — that  will  do,  I think,  William,  for  the 
present.  An  invaluable  servant,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale; they’re  all  invaluable  servants  in  this 
house.  We  may  not  be  fashionable  here,  Sir, 
but  by  the  Lord  Harry  we  are  snug ! A cab  ? 
you  would  like  a cab  ? Don’t  stir ! I’ve  rung 
the  bell  twice — that  means  Cab  wanted  in  a 
hurry.  Might  I ask,  Mr.  Armadale,  which 
way  your  business  takes  you  ? Toward  Bays- 
water?  Would  you  mind  dropping  me  in  the 
Park  ? It’s  a habit  of  mine  when  Tm  in  Lon- 
don to  air  myself  among  the  aristocracy.  Yours 
truly,  Sir,  has  an  eye  for  a fine  woman  and  a 
fine  horse ; and  when  he’s  in  Hyde  Park  he’s 
quite  in  his  native  element.”  Thus  the  all-ac- 
complished Pedgift  ran  on ; and  by  these  little 
arts  did  he  recommend  himself  to  the  good 
opinion  of  his  client. 

When  the  dinner-hour  united  the  traveling 
companions  again  in  their  sitting-room  at  the 
hotel,  a far  less  acute  observer  than  young  Ped- 
gift must  have  noticed  the  marked  change  that 
appeared  in  Allan’s  manner.  He  looked  vexed 
and  puzzled,  and  sat  drumming  with  his  fingers 
on  the  dining-table  without  uttering  a word. 

“I’m  afraid  something  has  happened  to  an- 
noy you,  Sir,  since  we  parted  company  in  the 
Park?”  said  Pedgift  Junior.  “Excuse  the 
question — I only  ask  it  in  case  I can  be  of  any 
use.” 

“ Something  that  I never  expected  has  hap- 
pened,” returned  Allan;  “I  don’t  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  I should  like  to  have  your  opin- 
ion,” he  added,  after  a little  hesitation ; “ that 
is  to  say,  if  you  will  excuse  my  not  entering 
into  any  particulars?” 

“ Certainly  1”  assented  young  Pedgift. 
“ Sketch  it  in  outline,  Sir.  The  merest  hint 
will  do ; I wasn’t  bom  yesterday.  (Oh,  these 
women!”  thought  the  youthful  philosopher,  in 
parenthesis.) 

“Well,”  began  Allan,  “you  know  what  I 
said  when  we  got  to  this  hotel ; 1 said  I had  a 
place  to  go  to  in  Bayswater”  (Pedgift  mentally 
checked  off  the  first  point — Case  in  the  suburbs, 
Bayswater) ; “ and  a person — that  is  to  say — no 
— as  I said  before,  a person  to  inquire  after.” 
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(Pedgift  checked  off  the  next  point : Person  in 
the  case.  She-person,  or  h e-person  ? She-per- 
son  unquestionably!)  “Well,  I went  to  the 
house,  and  when  I asked  for  her — I mean  the 
person — she— that  is  to  say,  the  person— oh, 
confound  it!”  cried  Allan,  “I  shall  drive  my- 
self mad,  and  you  too,  if  I try  to  tell  ray  story 
in  this  roundabout  way.  Here  it  is  in  two 
words.  I went  to  number  eighteert  Kingsdown 
Crescent,  to  see  a lady  named  Mandeville ; and 
when  I asked  for  her,  the  servant  said  Mrs. 
Mandeville  had  gone  away,  without  telling  any 
body  where,  and  without  even  leaving  an  ad- 
dress at  which  letters  could  bd  sent  to  her. 
There ! it's  out  at  last,  and  what  do  you  think 
of  it  now?” 

“Tell  me  first,  Sir,”  said  the  wary  Pedgift, 
“ what  inquiries  you  made  when  you  found  this 
lady  had  vanished  ?” 

“Inquiries?”  repeated  Allan,  “I  was  utterly 
staggered ; I didn’t  say  any  thing.  What  in- 
quiries ought  I to  have  made?” 

Pedgift  Junior  cleared  his  throat,  and  crossed 
his  legs  in  a strictly  professional  manner. 

“I  have  no  wish,  Mr.  Armadale,”  he  began, 
“to  inquire  into  your  business  with  Mrs.  Man- 
deville— ” 

“No,”  interposed  Allan,  bluntly,  “I  hope 
you  won’t  inquire  into  that.  My  business  with 
Mrs.  Mandeville  must  remain  a secret.” 

“But,”  pursued  Pedgift,  laying  down  the 
law  with  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  on  the  out- 
stretched palm  of  the  other,  “I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  ask  generally,  whether  your  busi- 
ness with  Mrs.  Mandeville  is  of  a nature  to  in- 
terest you  in  tracing  her  from  Kingsdown  Cres- 
cent to  her  present  residence?” 

“Certainly!”  said  Allan.  “I  have  a very 
particular  reason  for  wishing  to  see  her.” 

“ In  that  case,  Sir,”  returned  Pedgift  Junior, 
“there  were  two  obvious  questions  which  you 
ought  to  have  asked,  to  begin  with — namely,  on 
what  date  Mrs.  Mandeville  left,  and  how  she 
left.  Having  discovered  this,  you  should  have 
ascertained  next  under  what  domestic  circum- 
stances she  went  away — whether  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  with  any  body;  say  a diffi- 
culty about  money-matters.  Also,  whether  she 
went  away  alone,  or  with  somebody  else.  Also, 
whether  the  house  was  her  own,  or  whether  she 
only  lodged  in  it.  Also,  in  the  latter  event — •” 

“ Stop ! stop ! you’re  making  my  head  swim,” 
cried  Allan.  “ I don’t  understand  all  these  ins 
and  outs — Fm  not  used  to  this  sort  of  thing.” 

“ I’ve  been  used  to  it  myself  from  my  child- 
hood upward,  Sir,”  remarked  Pedgift.  “And 
if  I can  be  of  any  assistance,  say  the  word.” 

“You’re  very  kind,”  returned  Allan.  “If 
you  could  only  help  me  to  find  Mrs.  Mandeville ; 
and  if  you  wouldn’t  mind  leaving  the  thing  after- 
ward entirely  in  my  hands — ?” 

“ I’ll  leave  it  in  your  hands,  Sir,  with  all  the 
pleasure  in  life,”  said  Pedgift  Junior.  (“  And 
I’ll  lay  five  to  one,”  he  added,  mentally,  “when 
the  time  comes,  you’ll  leave  it  in  mine !”)  “We’ll 
go  to  Bayswater  together,  Mr.  Armadale,  to- 


morrow morning.  In  the  mean  time  here’s  the 
soup.  The  case  now  before  the  court  is — Pleas- 
ure versus  Business.  I don’t  know  what  you 
say,  Sir ; I say,  without  a moment’s  hesitation, 
Verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  Let  us  gather  our 
rose-buds  while  we  may.  Excuse  my  high  spir- 
its, Mr.  Armadale.  Though  buried  in  the  coun- 
try, I was  made  for  a London  life ; the  very  air 
of  the  metropolis  intoxicates  me.”  With  that 
avowal  the  irresistible  Pedgift  placed  a chair  for 
his  patron,  and  issued  hie  orders  cheerfully  to 
his  viceroy,  the  head-waiter.  “Iced  punch, 
William,  after  the  soup.  I answer  for  the 
punch,  Mr.  Armadale — it’s  made  after  a receipt 
of  my  great  uncle’s.  He  kept  a tavern,  and 
founded  the  fortunes  of  the  family.  I don’t 
mind  telling  you  the  Pedgifts  have  had  a pub- 
lican among  them ; there’s  no  false  pride  about 
me.  * Worth  makes  the  man  (as  Pope  says), 
and  want  of  it  the  fellow;  the  rest  is  all  but 
leather  and  prunella.  * I cultivate  poetry  as  well 
as  music,  Sir,  in  my  leisure  hours ; in  fact,  I’m 
more  or  less  on  familiar  terms  with  the  whole 
of  the  nine  Muses.  Aha ! here’s  the  punch ! 
The  memory  of  my  great  uncle,  the  publican, 
Mr.  Armadale— drunk  in  solemn  silence!” 

Allan  tried  hard  to  emulate  his  companion’s 
gayety  and  good-humor,  but  with  very  indiffer- 
ent success.  His  visit  to  Kingsdown  Crescent 
recurred  ominously  again  and  again  to  his  mem- 
ory, all  through  the  dinner,  and  all  through  the 
public  amusements  to  which  he  and  his  legal 
adviser  repaired  at  a later  hour  of  the  evening. 
When  Pedgift  Junior  put  out  his  candle  that 
night  he  shook  his  wary  head,  and  regretfully 
apostrophized  “the  women”  for  the  second 
time. 

By  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  indefat- 
igable Pedgift  was  on  the  scene  of  action.  To 
Allan’s  great  relief  he  proposed  making  the 
necessary  inquiries  at  Kingsdown  Crescent  in 
his  own  person,  while  his  patron  waited  near  at 
hand  in  the  cab  which  had  brought  them  from 
the  hotel.  After  a delay  of  little  more  than  five 
minutes,  he  reappeared,  in  full  possession  of  all 
attainable  particulars.  His  first  proceeding  was 
to  request  Allan  to  step  out  of  the  cab  and  to 
pay  the  driver.  Next,  ho  politely  offered  his 
arm,  and  led  the  way  round  the  comer  of  the 
crescent,  across  a square,  and  into  a by-street, 
which  was  rendered  exceptionally  lively  by  the 
presence  of  the  local  cab-stand.  Here  he 
stopped,  and  asked  jocosely,  whether  Mr.  Arma- 
dale saw  his  way  now,  or  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  to  test  his  patience  by  making  an  ex- 
planation. 

“See  my  way?”  repeated  Allan,  in  bewil- 
derment. “ I see  nothing  but  a cab-stand.” 

Pedgift  Junior  smiled  compassionately,  and 
entered  on  his  explanation.  It  was  a lodging- 
house  at  Kingsdown  Crescent,  he  begged  to 
state,  to  begin  with.  He  had  insisted  on  see- 
ing the  landlady.  A very  nice  person,  with  all 
the  remains  of  having  been  a fine  girl  about 
fifty  years  ago ; quite  in  Pedgift’s  style — if  he 
had  only  been  alive  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
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ent  century— quite  in  Pedgift’s  style.  But  per- 
haps Mr.  Armadale  would  prefer  bearing  about 
Mrs.  Mandeville  ? Unfortunately  there  was  no- 
thing to  tell.  There  had  been  no  quarreling, 
and  not  a farthing  left  unpaid : the  lodger  had 
gone,  and  there  wasn’t  an  explanatory  circum- 
stance to  lay  hold  of  any  where.  It  was  either 
Mrs.  Mandeville’s  way  to  vanish,  or  there  was 
something  under  the  rose,  quite  undiscoverable 
so  far.  Pedgift  had  got  the  date  on  which  she 
left,  and  the  time  of  /lay  at  which  she  left,  and 
the  means  by  which  she  left.  The  means  might 
help  to  trace  her.  She  had  gone  away  in  a cab, 
which  the  servant  had  fetched  from  the  nearest 
stand.  The  stand  was  now  before  their  eyes ; 
and  the  waterman  was  the  first  person  to  apply 
to— going  to  the  waterman  for  information  be- 
ing clearly  (if  Mr.  Armadale  would  excuse  the 
joke)  going  to  the  fountain-head.  Treating  the 
subject  in  this  airy  manner,  and  telling  Allan 
that  he  would  be  back  in  a moment,  Pedgift 
Junior  sauntered  down  the  street  and  beckoned 
the  waterman  confidentially  into  the  nearest 
public  house. 

In  a little  while  the  two  reappeared ; the  wa- 
terman taking  Pedgift  in  succession  to  the  first, 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  of  the  cabmen  whose 
vehicles  were  on  the  stand.  The  longest  con- 
ference was  held  with  the  sixth  man;  and  it 
ended  in  the  sudden  approach  of  the  sixth  fcab 
to  the  part  of  the  street  where  Allan  was  wait- 
ing. 

“ Get  in,  Sir,”  said  Pedgift,  opening  the  door, 
“ I’ve  found  the  man.  He  remembers  the  lady ; 
and,  though  he  has  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
street,  he  believes  he  can  find  the  place  he  drove 
her  to  when  he  once  gets  back  into  the  neigh- 
borhood. I am  charmed  to  inform  you,  Mr. 
Armadale,  that  we  are  in  luck’s  way  so  far.  I 
asked  the  waterman  to  show  me  the  regular  men 
on  the  stand — and  it  turns  out  that  one  of  the 
regular  men  drove  Mrs.  Mandeville.  The  wa- 
terman vouches  for  him ; he’s  quite  an  anomaly — 
a respectable  cabman;  drives  his  own  horse, 
and  has  never  been  in  any  trouble.  These  are 
the  sort  of  men,  Sir,  who  sustain  one’s  belief  in 
human  nature.  I’ve  had  a look  at  our  friend, 
and  I agree  with  the  waterman — I think  we  can 
depend  on  him.” 

The  investigation  required  some  exercise  of 
patience  at  the  outset.  It  was  not  till  the  cab 
had  traversed  the  distance  between  Bayswater 
and  Pimlico  that  the  driver  began  to  slacken  his 
pace  and  look  about  him.  After  once  or  twice 
retracing  its  course,  the  vehicle  entered  a quiet 
by-street,  ending  in  a dead  wall  with  a door  in 
it ; and  stopped  at  the  last  house  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  the  house  next  to  the  wall. 

“ Here  it  is,  gentlemen,”  said  the  man,  open- 
ing the  cab-door. 

Allan  and  Allan’s  adviser  both  got  out  and 
both  looked  at  the  house  with  the  same  feeling  of 
instinctive  distrust.  Buildings  have  their  phys- 
iognomy— especially  buildings  in  great  cities — 
and  the  face  of  this  house  was  essentially  furtive 
in  its  expression.  The  front  windows  were  all 


6hut,  and  the  front  blinds  were  all  drawn  down. 
It  looked  no  larger  than  the"  other  houses  in  the 
street,  seen  in  front ; but  it  ran  back  deceitful- 
ly, and  gained  its  greater  accommodation  by 
means  of  its  greater  depth.  It  affected  to  be  a 
shop  on  the  ground-floor ; but  it  exhibited  ab- 
solutely nothing  in  the  space  that  intervened 
between  the  window  and  an  inner  rqw  of  red 
curtains  which  hid  the  interior  entirely  from 
view.  At  one  side  was  the  shop-door,  having 
more  red  curtains  behind  the  glazed  part  of  it, 
and  bearing  a brass  plate  on  the  wooden  part  of 
it,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  “ Oldershaw.” 
On  the  other  side  was  the  private  door,  with 
a bell  marked  Professional ; and  another  brass 
plate  indicating  a medical  occupant  on  this  side 
of  the  house,  for  the  name  on  it  was  “ Doctor 
Downward.”  If  ever  brick  and  mortar  spoke 
yet,  the  brick  and  mortar  here  said  plainly,  “ We 
have  got  our  secrets  inside,  and  we  mean  to 
keep  them.” 

“ This  can’t  be  the  place,”  said  Allan;  “there 
must  be  some  mistake.” 

“You  know  best,  Sir,”  remarked  Pedgift 
Junior,  with  his  sardonic  gravity.  “You  know 
Mrs.  Mandeville’s  habits.” 

“ I !”  exclaimed  Allan.  “ You  may  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  it,  but  Mrs.  Mandeville  is  a total 
stranger  to  me.” 

“ I’m  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  it, 
Sir;  the  landlady  at  Kingsdown  Crescent  in- 
formed mo  that  Mrs.  Mandeville  was  an  old 
woman.  Suppose  we  inquire  ?”  added  the  im- 
penetrable Pedgift,  looking  at  the  red  curtains 
in  the  shop-window  with  a strong  suspicion  tbqft 
Mrs.  Mandeville’s  grand-daughter  might  possi- 
bly be  behind  them. 

They  tried  the  shop-door  first.  It  was  lock- 
ed. They  rang.  A lean  and  yellow  yonng  wo- 
man, with  a tattered  French  novel  in  her  hand, 
opened  it. 

“ Good-morning,  miss !”  said  Pedgift.  “Is 
Mrs.  Mandeville  at  home  ?” 

The  yellow  young  woman  stared  at  him  in 
astonishment.  “No  person  of  that  name  is 
known  here,”  she  answered,  sharply,  in  a for- 
eign accent. 

“Perhaps  they  know  her  at  the  private 
door?”  suggested  Pedgift  Junior. 

“Perhaps  they  do?”  said  the  yellow  yonng 
woman,  and  shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

“ Rather  a quick-tempered  young  person  that, 
Sir,”  said  Pedgift.  “I congratulate  Mrs.  Man- 
deville on  not  being  acquainted  with  her.”  He 
led  the  way  as  he  spoke  to  Doctor  Downward’s 
side  of  the  premises,  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  door  was  opened  this  time  by  a man  in  a 
shabby  livery.  He  too  stared  when  Mrs.  Man- 
deville’s name  was  mentioned ; and  be  too  knew 
of  no  snch  person  in  the  house.  % 

“Very  odd,”  said  Pedgift,  appealing  to  Al- 
lan. 

“What  is  odd?”  asked  a softly-stepping, 
softly-speaking  gentleman  in  black,  suddenly 
appearing  on  the  threshold  of  the  parlor-door. 

Pedgift  Junior  politely  explained  the  circom- 
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stances,  and  begged  to  know  whether  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  to  Doctor  Downward. 

The  doctor  bowed.  * If  the  expression  may  be 
pardoned,  he  was  one  of  those  carefully-con- 
structed physicians  in  whom  the  public — espe- 
cially the  female  public — implicitly  trust.  He 
had  the  necessary  bald  head,  the  necessary  dou- 
ble eyeglass,  the  necessary  black  clothes,  and 
the  necessary  bland  ness  of  manner,  all  com- 
plete. His  voice  was  soothing,  his  ways  were 
deliberate,  his  smile  was  confidential.  What 
particular  branch  of  his  profession  Doctor  Down- 
ward followed  was  not  indicated  on  his  door- 
plate ; but  he  had  utterly  mistaken  his  vocation 
if  he  was  not  a ladies*  medical  man. 

“Are  you  quite  sure  there  is  no  mistake 
about  the  name?**  asked  the  doctor,  with  a 
strong  underlying  anxiety  in  his  manner.  “I 
have  known  very  serious  inconvenience  to  arise 
sometimes  from  mistakes  about  names.  No? 
There  is  really  no  mistake  ? In  that  case,  gen- 
tlemen, I can  only  repeat  what  my  servant  has 
already  told  you.  Don’t  apologize,  pray.  Good- 
morning.”  The  doctor  withdrew  as  noiselessly 
as  he  had  appeared;  the  man  in  the  shabby 
livery  silently  opened  the  door ; and  Allan  and 
his  companion  found  themselves  in  the  street 
again. 

“Mr.  Armadale,”  saidPedgiffc,  “I  don’t  know 
how  you  feel — I feel  puzzled.” 

“ That’s  awkward,”  returned  Allan ; “ I was 
just  going  to  ask  you  what  we  ought  to  do 
next.” 

“I  don’t  like  the  look  of  the  place,  the  look 
of  the  shopwoman,  or  the  look  of  the  doctor,” 
pursued  the  other.  “And  yet  I can’t  say  I 
think  they  are  deceiving  us — I can’t  say  I think 
they  really  do  know  Mrs.  Mandeville’s  name.” 

The  impressions  of  Pedgift  Junior  seldom 
misled  him ; and  they  had  not  misled  him  in 
this  case.  The  caution  which  had  dictated  Mrs. 
Oldershaw’s  private  removal  from  Bayswater 
was  the  caution  which  frequently  overreaches 
itself.  It  had  warned  her  to  trust  nobody  at 
Pimlico  with  the  secret  of  the  name  she  had  as- 
sumed as  Miss  Gwilt’s  reference ; but  it  had  en- 
tirely failed  to  prepare  her  for  the  emergency 
that  had  really  happened.  In  a word,  Mrs. 
Oldershaw  had  provided  for  every  thing  except 
for  the  one  unimaginable  contingency  of  an  aft- 
er-inquiry into  the  character  of  Miss  Gwilt. 

“We  must  do  something,”  said  Allan;  “it 
seems  useless  to  stop  here.” 

Nobody  had  ever  yet  caught  Pedgift  Junior 
at  the  end  of  his  resources ; and  Allan  failed  to 
catch  him  at  the  end  of  them  now.  “ I quite 
agree  with  you,  Sir,”  he  said;  “we  must  do 
something.  We’ll  cross-examine  the  cahman.” 

The  cabman  proved  to  be  immovable. 
Charged  with  mistaking  the  place,  he  pointed 
to  the  empty  shop-window.  “I  don’t  know 
what  you  may  have  seen,  gentleman,”  he  re- 
marked ; “ but  there’s  the  only  shop-window  I 
ever  saw  with  nothing  at  all  inside  it.  That 
fixed  the  place  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  and  I 
know  it  again  when  I see  it.”  Charged  with 


mistaking  the  person,  or  the  day,  or  the  house 
at  which  he  had  taken  the  person  up,  the  cab- 
man proved  to  be  still  unassailable.  The  serv- 
ant who  fetched  him  was  marked  as  a girl  well 
known  on  the  stand.  The  day  was  marked  as 
the  unluckiest  working  day  he  had  hftd  since 
the  first  of  the  year ; and  the  lady  was  marked 
as  having  had  her  money  ready  at  the  right  mo- 
ment (which  not  one  elderly  lady  in  a hundred 
usually  had),  and  having  paid  him  his  fare  on  de- 
mand, without  disputing  it  (which  not  one  elder- 
ly lady  in  a hundred  usually  did).  “Take  my 
number,  gentlemen,”  concluded  the  cabman, 
“and  pay  me  for  my  time ; and  what  I’ve  said 
to  you  I’ll  swear  to  any  where.” 

Pedgift  made  a note  in  his  pocket-book  of  the 
man’s  number.  Having  added  to  it  the  name 
of  the  street,  and  the  names  on  the  two  brass 
plates,  he  quietly  opened  the  cab-door.  “We 
are  quite  in  the  dark,  thus  far,”  he  said.  “ Sup- 
pose we  grope  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  ?” 

He  spoke  and  looked  more  seriously  than 
usual.  The  mere  fact  of  “ Mrs.  Mandeville’s” 
having  changed  her  lodging  without  telling  any 
one  where  she  was  going,  and  without  leaving 
any  address  at  which  letters  could  be  forwarded 
to  her — which  the  jealous  malignity  of  Mrs.Mil- 
roy  had  interpreted  as  being  undeniably  suspi- 
cious in  itself — had  produced  no  great  impression 
on  the  more  impartial  judgment  of  Allan’s  so- 
licitor. People  frequently  left  their  lodgings  in 
a private  manner,  with  perfectly  producible  rea- 
sons for  doing  so.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
place  to  which  the  cabman  persisted  in  declar- 
ing that  he  had  driven  ‘ ‘ Mrs.  Mandeville”  set 
the  character  and  proceedings  of  that  mysteri- 
ous lady  before  Pedgift  J unior  in  a new  light. 
His  personal  interest  in  the  inquiry  suddenly 
strengthened,  and  he  began  to  feel  a curiosity  to 
know  the  real  nature  of  Allan’s  business  which 
he  had  not  felt  yet. 

“Our  next  move,  Mr.  Armadale,  is  not  a very 
easy  move  to  see,”  he  said,  as  they  drove  back 
to  the  hotel.  “ Do  you  think  you  could  put  me 
in  possession  of  any  further  particulars  ?” 

Allan  hesitated ; and  Pedgift  Junior  saw  that 
he  had  advanced  a little  too  far.  “I  mustn't 
force  it,”  he  thought ; “ I must  give  it  time,  and 
let  it  come  of  its  own  accord.  In  the  absence 
of  any  other  information,  Sir,”  he  resumed, 
“ what  do  you  say  to  my  making  some  inquiry 
about  that  queer  shop,  and  about  those  two 
names  on  the  door-plate  ? My  business  in  Lon- 
don, when  I leave  you,  is  of  a professional  na- 
ture ; and  I am  going  into  the  right  quarter  for 
getting  information,  if  it  is  to  be  got.” 

“There  can’t  be  any  harm,  I suppose,  in 
making  inquiries,”  replied  Allan. 

He,  too,  spoke  more  seriously  than  utfual; 
he,  too,  was  beginning  to  feel  an  all-mastering 
curiosity  to  know  more.  Some  vague  connec- 
tion, not  to  be  distinctly  realized  or  traced  out, 
began  to  establish  itself  in  his  mind  between  the 
difficulty  of  approaching  Miss  Gwilt’s  family  cir- 
cumstances and  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
Miss  Gwilt's  reference.  “I’ll  get  down  and 
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walk,  and  leave  you  to  go  on  to  your  business/’ 
he  said.  “I  want  to  consider  a little  about 
this ; and  a walk  and  a cigar  will  help  me.” 

44  My  business  will  be  done,  Sir,  between  one 
and  two,”  said  Pedgift,  when  the  cab  had  been 
stopped,  and  Allan  had  got  out.  44  Shall  we 
meet  again  at  two  o’clock  at  the  hotel  ?” 

Allan  nodded,  and  the  cab  drove  off. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

ALLAN  AT  BAT. 

Two  o’clock  came ; and  Pedgift  J unior,  punc- 
tual to  his  time,  came  with  it.  His  vivacity  of 
the  morning  had  all  sparkled  out ; he  greeted 
Allan  with  bis  customary  politeness,  but  with- 
out his  customary  smile ; and  when  the  head- 
waiter  came  in  for  orders  his  dismissal  was  in- 
stantly pronounced  in  words  never  yet  heard  to 
issue  from  the  lips  of  Pedgift  in  that  hotel : 
44  Nothing  at  present.” 

44  You  seem  to  be  in  low  spirits,”  said  Allan. 
44  Can’t  we  get  our  information  ? Can  nobody 
tell  you  any  thing  about  the  house  in  Pimli- 
co?” 

44  Three  different  people  have  told  me  about 
it,  Mr.  Armadale ; and  they  have  all  three  said 
the  same  thing.” 

Allan  eagerly  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the 
place  occupied  by  his  traveling  companion.  His 
reflections  in  the  interval  since  they  had  last 
seen  each  other  had  not  tended  to  compose  him. 
That  strange  connection,  so  easy  to  feel,  so  hard 
to  trace,  between  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
Miss  Gwilt’s  family  circumstances  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  approaching  Miss  Gwilt’s  reference, 
which  had  already  established  itself  in  his 
thoughts,  had  by  this  time  stealthily  taken  a 
firmer  and  firmer  hold  on  his  mind.  Doubts 
troubled  him  which  he  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  express*.  Curiosity  filled  him,  which 
he  half-longed  and  half-dreaded  to  satisfy. 

44 1 am  afraid  I must  trouble  you  with  a ques- 
tion or  two,  Sir,  before  I can  come  to  the  point,” 
said  Pedgift  Junior.  44 1 don’t  want  to  force 
myself  into  your  confidence ; I only  want  to  see 
my  way  in  what  looks  to  me  like  a very  awk- 
ward business.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  wheth- 
er others  besides  yourself  are  interested  in  this 
inquiry  of  ours?” 

“Other  people  art  interested  in  it,”  replied 
Allan.  “There’s  no  objection  to  telling  you 
that.” 

4 4 Is  there  any  other  person  who  is  the  object 
of  the  inquiry  besides  Mrs.  Mandeville  herself?” 
pursued  Pedgift,  winding  his  way  a little  deeper 
into  the  secret. 

44  Yes ; there  is  another  person,”  said  Allan, 
answering  rather  unwillingly. 

44  Is  the  person  a young  woman,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale ?” 

Allan  started.  “ How  do  you  come  to  guess 
that?”  he  began — then  checked  himself  when 
it  was  too  late.  44  Don’t  ask  me  any  more 


questions,”  he  resumed.  44  I’m  a bad  hand  at 
defending  myself  against  a sharp  fellow  like 
you ; and  I’m  bound  in  honor  toward  other  peo- 
ple to  keep  the  particulars  of  this  business  to 
myself.” 

Pedgift  Junior  had  apparently  heard  enough 
for  his  purpose.  He  drew  his  chair,  in  his  turn, 
nearer  to  Allan.  He  was  evidently  anxious 
and  embarrassed — but  his  professional  manner 
began  to  show  itself  again  from  sheer  force  of 
habit. 

44  I’ve  done  with  my  questions,  Sir,”  he  6aid ; 
44  and  I have  something  to  say  now  on  my  side. 
In  my  father’s  absence  perhaps  you  may  be 
kindly  disposed  to  consider  me  as  your  legal  ad- 
viser. If  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will  not 
stir  another  step  in  this  inquiry.” 

44  What  do  yon  mean  ?”  interposed  Allan. 

44  It  is  just  possible,  Mr.  Armadale,  that  the 
cabman,  positive  as  he  is,  may  have  been  mis- 
taken. I strongly  recommend  you  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  is  mistaken — and  to  drop  it 
there.” 

The  caution  was  kindly  intended;  but  it 
came  too  late.  Allan  did  what  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  a hundred  in  his  position  would  hare 
done — he  declined  to  take  his  lawyer’s  advice. 

44  Very  well.  Sir,”  said  Pedgift  Junior;  44 if 
you  will  have  it,  you  must  have  it.” 

He  leaned  forward  close  to  Allan’s  ear,  and 
whispered  what  he  had  heard  of  the  house  in 
Pimlico,  and  of  the  people  who  occupied  it. 

44  Don’t  blame  me,  Mr.  Armadale,”  he  add- 
ed, when  the  irrevocable  words  had  been  spoken. 
44 1 tried  to  spare  you.” 

Allan  suffered  the  shock,  as  all  great  shocks 
are  suffered,  in  silence.  His  first  impulse  would 
have  driven  him  headlong  for  refuge  to  that  very 
view  of  the  cabman’s  assertion  which  had  just 
been  recommended  to  him.  but  for  one  dam- 
ning circumstance  which  placed  itself  inexorably 
in  his  way.  Miss  Gwilt’s  marked  reluctance  to 
approach  the  story  of  her  past  life  rose  irrepress- 
ibly on  his  memory,  in  indirect  but  horrible  con- 
firmation of  the  evidence  which  connected  Miss 
Gwilt’s  reference  with  the  house  in  Pimlico. 
One  conclusion,  and  one  only — the  conclusion 
which  any  man  must  have  drawn,  hearing  what 
he  had  just  heard,  and  knowing  no  more  than 
he  knew — forced  itself  into  his  mind.  A mis- 
erable, fallen  woman,  who  had  abandoned  her- 
self in  her  extremity  to  the  help  of  wretches 
skilled  in  criminal  concealment — who  had  stol- 
en her  way  back  to  decent  society  and  a reputa- 
ble employment  by  means  of  a false  character 
— and  whose  position  now  imposed  on  her  the 
dreadful  necessity  of  perpetual  secrecy  and  per- 
petual deceit  in  relation  to  her  past  life— such 
was  the  aspect  in  which  the  beautiful  govern- 
ess at  Thorpe-Ambrose  now  stood  revealed  to 
Allan's  eyes ! 

Falsely  revealed  or  truly  revealed  ? Had  sbe 
stolen  her  way  back  to  decent  society  and  a rep- 
utable employment  by  means  of  a false  charac- 
ter? She  had.  Did  her  position  impose  on 
her  the  dreadful  necessity  of  perpetual  secrecy 
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and  perpetual  deceit  in  relation  to  her  past  life  ? 
It  did.  Was  she  some  such  pitiable  victim  to 
the  treachery  of  a man  unknown  as  Allan  had 
supposed  ? She  was  no  such  pitiable  victim . The 
conclusion  which  Allan  had  drawn — the  con- 
clusion literally  forced  into  his  mind  by  the  facts 
before  him — was,  nevertheless,  the  conclusion 
of  all  others  that  was  farthest  even  from  touch- 
ing on  the  truth.  The  true  story  of  Miss 
Gwilt's  connection  with  the  house  in  Pimlico 
and  the  people  who  inhabited  it — a house  right- 
ly described  as  filled  with  wicked  secrets,  and 
people  rightly  represented  as  perpetually  in  dan- 
ger of  feeling  the  grasp  of  the  law — was  a story 
which  coming  events  were  yet  to  disclose ; a 
story  infinitely  less  revolting,  and  yet  infinitely 
more  terrible,  than  Allan  or  Allan's  companion 
had  either  of  them  supposed. 

“I  tried  to  spare  you,  Mr.  Armadale,”  re- 
peated Pedgiflt.  “I  was  anxious,  if  I could 
possibly  avoid  it,  not  to  distress  you.*’ 

Allan  looked  up  and  made  an  effort  to  con- 
trol himself.  44  You  have  distressed  me  dread- 
fully,*1 he  said.  44  You  have  quite  crushed  me 
down.  But  it  is  not  your  fault.  I ought  to 
feel  you  have  done  me  a service ; and  what  I 
ought  to  do  I will  do,  when  I am  my  own  man 
again.  There  is  one  thing,*'  Allan  added,  aft- 
er a moment’s  painful  consideration,  “which 
ought  to  be  understood  between  us  at  once. 
The  advice  you  offered  me  just  now  was  very 
kindly  meant,  and  it  was  the  best  advice  that 
could  be  given.  I will  take  it  gratefully.  We 
will  never  talk  of  this  again,  if  you  please ; and 
I beg  and  entreat  you  will  never  speak  about 
it  to  any  other  person.  Will  you  promise  me 
that?” 

Pedgift  gave  the  promise  with  very  evident 
sincerity,  but  without  his  professional  confidence 
of  manner.  The  distress  in  Allan's  face  seem- 
ed to  daunt  him.  After  a moment  of  very  un- 
characteristic hesitation  he  considerately  quitted 
the  room. 

Left  by  himself,  Allan  rang  for  writing  ma- 
terials, and  took  out  of  his  pocket-book  the  fatal 
letter  of  introduction  to  4 4 Mrs.  Mnndeville” 
which  he  had  received  from  the  major’s  wife. 

A man  accustomed  to  consider  consequences 
and  to  prepare  himself  for  action  by  previous 
thought  would,  in  Allan's  present  circumstances, 
have  felt  some  difficulty  as  to  the  course  which 
it  might  now  be  least  embarrassing  and  least 
dangerous  to  pursue.  Accustomed  to  let  his 
impulses  direct  him  on  all  other  occasions,  Al- 
lan acted  on  impulse  in  the  serious  emergency 
that  now  confronted  him.  Though  his  attach- 
ment to  Miss  Gwilt  was  nothing  like  the  dceplv- 
rooted  feeling  which  he  had  himself  honestly 
believed  it  to  be,  she  had  taken  no  common 
place  in  his  admiration,  and  she  filled  him  with 
no  common  grief  when  he  thought  of  her  now. 
His  one  dominant  desire  at  that  critical  moment 
in  his  life  was  a man's  merciful  desire  to  protect 
from  exposure  and  ruin  the  unhappy  woman 
who  had  lost  her  place  in  his  estimation,  with- 
out losing  her  claim  to  the  forbearance  that 


could  spare  and  to  the  compassion  that  could 
shield  her.  “I  can’t  go  back  to  Thorpe- Am- 
brose ; I can't  trust  myself  to  speak  to  her  or 
to  see  her  again.  But  I can  keep  her  misera- 
ble secret — and  I will ! * With  that  thought  in 
his  heart  Allan  set  himself  to  perform  the  first 
and  foremost  duty  which  now  claimed  him — the 
duty  of  communicating  with  Mrs.  Milroy.  If 
he  had  possessed  a higher  mental  capacity  and 
a clearer  mental  view  he  might  have  found  the 
letter  no  easy  one  to  write.  As  it  was,  he  cal- 
culated no  consequences  and  felt  no  difficulty. 
His  instinct  warned  him  to  withdraw  at  once 
from  the  position  in  which  he  now  stood  toward 
the  major’s  wife,  and  he  wrote  what  his  instinct 
counseled  him  to  write  nnder  those  circum- 
stances as  rapidly  as  the  pen  could  travel  over 
the  paper : 

11  Dunn’s  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  Tuesday. 

44  Dear  Madam, — Pray  excuse  my  not  re- 
turning to  Thorpe-Ambrose  to-day,  as  I said  I 
would.  Unforeseen  circumstances  oblige  me  to 
stop  in  London.  - I am  sorry  to  say  I have  not 
succeeded  in  seeing  Mrs.  Mandeville,  for  which 
reason  I can  not  perform  your  errand ; and  I 
beg,  therefore,  with  many  apologies,  to  return 
the  letter  of  introduction.  I hope  you  will  al- 
low me  to  conclude  by  saying  that  I am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kiirdncss,  and 
that  I will  not  venture  to  trespass  on  it  any  fur- 
ther. 

44 1 remain,  dear  madam,  yours  truly, 

44  Allan  Armadale.” 

In  those  artless  words,  still  entirely  unsuspi- 
cious of  the  character  of  the  woman  he  had  to 
deal  with,  Allan  put  the  weapon  she  wanted 
into  Mrs.  Milroy's  hands. 

The  letter  and  its  inclosure  once  sealed  up 
and  addressed,  he  was  free  to  think  of  himself 
and  his  future.  As  he  sat  idly  drawing  lines 
with  his  pen  on  the  blotting-paper  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  for  the  first  time — tears  in 
which  the  woman  who  had  deceived  him  had 
no  share.  His  heart  had  gone  back  to  his  dead 
mother.  44  If  she  had  been  alive,”  he  thought, 
44 1 might  have  trusted  her , and  she  would  have 
comforted  me.”  It  was  useless  to  dwell  on  it ; 
he  dashed  away  the  tears,  and  turned  his 
though ta,  with  the  heart-sick  resignation  that 
we  all  know,  to  living  and  present  things. 

He  wrote  a line  to  Mr.  Bashwood,  briefly  in- 
forming the  deputy  steward  that  his  absence  from 
Thorpe-Ambrose  was  likely  to  be  prolonged  for 
some  little  time,  and  that  any  farther  instruc- 
tions which  might  be  necessary,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, would  reach  him  through  Mr.  Ped- 
gift the  elder.  This  done,  and  the  letters  sent 
to  the  post,  his  thoughts  were  forced  back  once 
more  on  himself.  Again  the  blank  future  wait- 
ed before  him  to  be  filled  up;  and  again  his 
heart  shrank  from  it  to  the  refuge  of  the  past. 

This  time  other  images  than  the  image  of  his 
mother  filled  his  mind.  The  one  all-absorbing 
interest  of  his  earlier  days  stirred  living  and 
eager  in  him  again.  He  thought  of  the  sea; 
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ho  thought  of  his  yacht  lying  idle  in  the  fish- 
ing harbor  at  his  west-country  home.  The  old 
longing  got  possession  of  him  to  hear  the  wash 
of  the  waves ; to  see  the  filling  of  the  sails ; to 
feel  the  vessel  that  his  own  hands  had  helped 
to  build  bounding  under  him  once  more.  He 
rose  in  his  impetuous  way  to  call  for  the  time- 
table, and  to  start  for  Somersetshire  by  the  first 
train,  when  the  dread  of  the  questions  which 
Mr.  Brock  might  ask,  the  suspicion  of  the  change 
which  Mr.  Brock  might  see  in  him,  drew  him 
back  to  his  chair.  “ I’ll  write,”  he  thought, 
“ to  have  the  yacht  rigged  and  refitted,  and  I’ll 
wait  to  go  to  Somersetshire  myself  till  Midwin- 
ter can  go  with  me.”  He  sighed  as  his  mem- 
ory reverted  to  his  absent  friend.  Never  had 
he  felt  the  void  made  in  his  life  by  Midwinter’s 
departure  so  painfully  as  he  felt  it  now,  in  the 
dreariest  of  all  social  solitudes — the  solitude  of 
a stranger  in  London,  left  by  himself  at  a hotel. 

Before  long  Pedgift  Junior  looked  in,  with 
an  apology  for  his  intrusion.  Allan  felt  too 
lonely  and  too  friendless  not  to  welcome  his 
companion’9  reappearance  gratefully.  “I’m 
not  going  back  to  Thorpe- Ambrose,  ” he  said ; 
“ I'm  going  to  stay  a little  while  in  London.  I 
.hope  you  will  be  able  to  stay  with  me  ?”  To  do 
him  justice,  Pedgift  was  touched  by  the  solitary 
position  in  which  the  owner  of  the  great  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  estate  now  appeared  before  him.  He 
had  never,  in  his  relations  with  Allan,  so  en- 
tirely forgotten  his  business  interests  as  he  for- 
got them  now. 

“You  are  quite  right,  Sir,  to  stop  here — Lon- 
don’s the  place  to  divert  your  mind,"  said  Ped- 
gift, cheerfully.  u All  business  is  more  or  less 
elastic  in  its  nature,  Mr.  Armadale ; I’ll  spin 
my  business  out,  and  keep  you  company  with 
the  {greatest  pleasure.  We  are  both  of  us  on 
the  right  side  of  thirty,  Sir — let’s  enjoy  our- 
selves, What  do  you  say  to  dining  early,  and 
going  to  the  play,  and  trying  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion in  Hyde  Park  to-morrow  morning  after 
breakfast  ? If  we  only  live  like  fighting-cocks, 
and  go  in  perpetually  for  public  amusements, 
we  shall  arrive  in  no  time  at  the  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano  of  the  ancients.  Don’t  be  alarmed 
at  the  quotation,  Sir.  I dabble  a little  in  Latin 
after  business  hours,  and  enlarge  my  sympathies 
by  occasional  perusal  of  the  Pagan  writers,  as- 
sisted by  a crib.  William,  dinner  at  five ; and, 
as  it’s  particularly  important  to-day,  I’ll  see  the 
cook  myself.” 

The  evening  passed — the  next  day  passed — 
Thursday  morning  came,  and  brought  with  it  a 
letter  for  Allan.  The  direction  was  in  Mrs. 
Milroy’s  handwriting ; and  the  form  of  address 
adopted  in  the  letter  warned  Allan  the  moment 
he  opened  it  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 

14  Thb  Cottage,  Toobpx- Ambhocb, 

44  Private.  44  Wednesday. 

“ Sib, — I have  just  received  your  mysterious 
letter.  It  has  more  than  surprised,  it  has  really 
alarmed  me.  After  having  made  the  friendli- 
est advances  to  you  on  my  side,  I find  myself 
suddenly  shut  out  from  your  confidence  in  the 


most  unintelligible,  and,  I must  add,  the  most 
discourteous  manner.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  I can  allow  the  matter  to  rest  where  you 
have  left  it.  The  only  conclusion  I can  draw 
from  your  letter  is,  that  my  confidence  must 
have  been  abused  in  some  way,  and  that  you 
know  a great  deal  more  than  you  are  willing  to 
tell  me.  Speaking  in  the  interest  of  my  daugh- 
ter’s welfare,  I request  that  you  will  inform  me 
what  the  circumstances  are  which  have  pre- 
vented your  seeing  Mrs.  Mandeville,  and  which 
have  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  assistance  that 
you  unconditionally  promised  me  in  your  letter 
of  Monday  last. 

“ In  my  state  of  health  I can  not  involve  my- 
self in  a lengthened  correspondence.  I must 
endeavor  to  anticipate  any  objections  yon  may 
make,  and  I must  say  all  that  I have  to  say  in 
my  present  letter.  In  the  event  (which  I am 
most  unwilling  to  consider  possible)  of  your  de- 
clining to  accede  to  the  request  that  I have  just 
addressed  to  you,  I beg  to  say  that  I shall  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  my  daughter  to  have  this 
very  unpleasant  matter  cleared  np.  If  I don’t 
hear  from  you  to  my  full  satisfaction  by  return 
of  post,  I shall  be  obliged  to  tell  my  husband 
that  circumstances  have  happened  which  justify 
us  in  immediately  testing  the  respectability  of 
Miss  Gwilt’s  reference.  And  when  he  asks  me 
for  my  authority,  I will  refer  him  to  yon. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ Anne  Milbot.” 


In  those  terms  the  major’s  wife  threw  off  the 
mask  and  left  her  victim  to  survey  at  his  leisure 
the  trap  in  which  she  had  caught  him.  Allan’s 
belief  in  Mrs.  Milroy’s  good  faith  had  been  so 
implicitly  sincere  that  her  letter  simply  bewil- 
dered him.  He  saw  vaguely  that  he  had  been 
deceived  in  some  way,  and  that  Mrs.  Milroy’s 
neighborly  interest  in  him  was  not  what  it  had 
looked  on  the  surface;  and  he  saw  no  more. 
The  threat  of  appealing  to  the  major — on  which, 
with  a woman’s  ignorance  of  the  natures  of  men, 
Mrs.  Milroy  had  relied  for  producing  its  effect 
— was  the  only  part  of  the  letter  to  which  Allan 
reverted  with  any  satisfaction:  it  relieved  in- 
stead of  alarming  him.  “ If  there  is  to  be  a 
quarrel,”  he  thought,  “it  will  be  a comfort,  at 
any  rate,  to  have  it  out  with  a man.” 

Firm  in  his  resolution  to  shield  the  unhappy 
woman  whose  secret  he  wrongly  believed  him- 
self to  have  surprised,  Allan  sat  down  to  write 
his  apologies  to  the  major’s  wife.  After  setting 
np  three  polite  declarations  in  close  marching 
order  he  retired  from  the  field.  “ He  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  have  offended  Mrs.  Milroy. 
He  was  innocent  of  all  intention  to  offend  Mrs. 
Milroy.  And  he  begged  to  remain  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy’s truly.”  Never  had  Allan's  habitual  brev- 
ity as  a letter-writer  done  him  better  service  than 
it  did  him  now.  With  a little  more  skillfnlness 
in  the  use  of  his  pen  he  might  have  given  his 
enemy  even  a stronger  hold  on  him  than  the 
hold  she  had  got  already. 

The  interval-day  passed,  and  with  the  next 
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morning’s  post  Mrs.  Milroy’s  threat  came  real- 
ized in  the  shape  of  a letter  from  her  husband. 
The  major  wrote  less  formally  than  his  wife  had 
written,  but  his  questions  were  mercilessly  to 
the  point. 

44  The  Cottage,  Thorpe- Ambeose, 

* Private.  “ Friday,  July  11, 1861. 

“ Dear  Sir, — When  you  did  me  the  favor  of 
calling  here  a few  days  since,  you  asked  a ques- 
tion relating  to  my  governess,  Miss  Gwilt,  which 
I thought  rather  a strange  one  at  the  time,  and 
which  caused,  as  you  may  remember,  a mo- 
mentary embarrassment  between  us. 

“ This  morning  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt  has 
been  brought  to  my  notice  again  in  a manner 
which  has  caused  me  the  utmost  astonishment. 
In  plain  words,  Mrs.  Milroy  has  informed  me 
that  Miss  Gwilt  has  exposed  herself  to  the  sus- 
picion of  having  deceived  us  by  a false  reference. 
On  my  expressing  the  surprise  which  such  an 
extraordinary  statement  caused  me,  and  request- 
ing that  it  might  be  instantly  substantiated,  I 
was  still  further  astonished  by  being  told  to  ap- 
ply for  all  particulars  to  no  less  a person  than 
Mr.  Armadale.  I have  vainly  requested  some 
further  explanation  from  Mrs.  Milroy ; she  per- 
sists in  maintaining  silence,  and  in  referring  me 
to  yourself. 

“ Under  these  extraordinary  circumstances  I 
am  compelled,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  to  ask 
you  certain  questions,  which  I will  endeavor  to 
put  as  plainly  as  possible,  and  which  I am  quite 
ready  to  believe  (from  my  previous  experience 
of  you)  that  you  will  answer  frankly  on  your 
side. 

“ I beg  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
yon  admit  or  deny  Mrs.  Milroy’s  assertion  that 
you  have  made  yourself  acquainted  with  partic- 
ulars relating  either  to  Miss  Gwilt  or  to  Miss 
Gwilt’s  reference  of  which  I am  entirely  igno- 
rant? In  the  second  place,  if  you  admit  the 
truth  of  Mrs.  Milroy’s  statement,  I request  to 
know  how  you  became  acquainted  with  those 
particulars?  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  I beg  to  ask 
you  what  the  particulars  are  ? 

“If  any  special  justification  for  putting  these 
questions  be  needed — which,  purely  as  a matter 
of  courtesy  toward  yourself,  I am  willing  to  ad- 
mit— I beg  to  remind  you  that  the  most  precious 
charge  in  my  house,  the  charge  of  my  daughter, 
is  confided  to  Miss  Gwilt ; and  that  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy’s statement  places  you,  to  all  appearance, 
in  the  position  of  being  competent  to  tell  me 
whether  that  charge  is  properly  bestowed  or  not. 

“ I have  only  to  add  that,  as  nothing  has  thus 
far  occurred  to  justify  me  in  entertaining  the 
slightest  suspicion  either  of  my  governess  or  her 
reference,  I shall  wait  before  I make  any  appeal 
to  Miss  Gwilt  until  I have  received  your  answer 
— which  I shall  expect  by  return  of  post. 

“Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

“David  Milroy. ” 

This  transparently  straightforward  letter  at 
once  dissipated  the  confusion  which  had  thus  far 
existed  in  Allan’s  mind : he  saw  the  snare  in 


which  he  had  been,  caught  as  he  had  not  seen 
it  yet.  Mrs.  Milroy  had  clearly  placed  him  be- 
tween two  alternatives — the  alternative  of  put- 
ting himself  in  the  wrong,  by  declining  to  an- 
swer her  husband’s  questions;  or  the  alterna- 
tive of  meanly  sheltering  his  responsibility  be- 
hind the  responsibility  of  a woman,  by  acknowl- 
edging to  the  major’s  own  face  that  the  major’s 
wife  had  deceived  him.  In  this  difficulty  Allan 
acted,  as  usual,  without  hesitation.  His  pledge 
to  Mrs.  Milroy  to  consider  their  correspondence 
private  still  bound  him,  disgracefully  as  she  had 
abused  it.  And  his  resolution  was  as  immova- 
ble as  ever  to  let  no  earthly  consideration  tempt 
him  into  betraying  Miss  Gwilt.  “I  may  have 
behaved  like  a fool,”  he  thought,  “but  I won’t 
break  my  word ; and  I won’t  be  the  means  of 
turning  that  miserable  woman  adrift  in  the  world 
again.” 

He  wrote  to  the  major  as  artlessly  and  briefly 
as  he  had  written  to  the  major’s  wife.  He  de- 
clared his  unwillingness  to  cause  a friend  and 
neighbor  any  disappointment,  if  he  could  possi- 
bly help  it.  On  this  occasion  he  had  no  other 
choice.  The  questions  the  major  asked  him 
were  questions  which  he  could  not  consent  to 
answer.  He  was  not  very  clever  at  explaining 
himself,  and  he  hoped  he  might  be  excused  for 
putting  it  in  that  way,  and  saying  no  more. 

Monday’s  post  brought  with  it  Major  Milroy’s 
rejoinder,  and  closed  the  correspondence : 

41  The  Cottage,  Thorpe- Ambbomc, 

“ Sunday. 

“ Sir, — Your  refusal  to  answer  my  questions, 
unaccompanied  as  it  is  by  even  the  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  such  a proceeding,  can  be  inter- 
preted but  in  one  way.  Besides  being  an  im- 
plied acknowledgment  of  the  correctness  of  Mrs. 
Milroy’s  statement,  it  is  also  an  implied  reflec- 
tion on  my  governess’s  character.  As  an  act 
of  justice  toward  a lady  who  lives  under  the 
protection  of  my  roof,  and  who  has  given  me  no 
reason  whatever  to  distrust  her,  I shall  now  show 
our  correspondence  to  Miss  Gwilt ; and  I shall 
repeat  to  her  the  conversation  which  I had  with 
Mrs.  Milroy  on  this  subject,  in  Mrs.  Milroy’s 
presence. 

“ One  word  more  respecting  the  future  rela- 
tions between  us,  and  I have  done.  My  ideas 
on  certain  subjects  are,  I dare  say,  the  ideas  of 
an  old-fashioned  man.  In  my  time  we  had  a 
code  of  honor  by  which  we  regulated  our  actions. 
According  to  that  code,  if  a man  made  private 
inquiries  into  a lady’s  affairs,  without  being 
either  her  husband,  her  father,  or  her  brother, 
he  subjected  himself  to  the  responsibility  of  jus- 
tifying his  conduct  in  the  estimation  of  others  ; 
and,  if  he  evaded  that  responsibility,  he  abdi- 
cated the  position  of  a gentleman.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  antiquated  way  of  thinking 
exists  no  longer ; but  it  is  too  late  for  me,  at  my 
time  of  life,  to  adopt  more  modern  views.  I 
am  scrupulously  anxious,  seeing  that  we  live  in 
a country  and  a time  in  which  the  only  court  of 
honor  is  a police-court,  to  express  myself  with 
the  utmost  moderation  of  language  upon  this  the 
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last  occasion  that  I shall  have  to  communicate 
with  you.  Allow  me,  therefore,  merely  to  re- 
mark that  our  ideas  of  the  conduct  which  is  be- 
coming in  a gentleman  differ  seriously;  and 
permit  me  on  this  account  to  request  that  you 
will  consider  yourself  for  the  future  as  a stranger 
to  my  family  and  to  myself. 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

“ David  Milhoy.” 

The  Monday  morning  on  which  his  client  re- 
ceived the  major’s  letter  was  the  blackest  Mon- 
day that  had  yet  been  marked  in  Pedgift’s  cal- 
endar. When  Allan’s  first  angry  sense  of  the 
tone  of  contempt  in  which  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bor pronounced  sentence  upon  him  had  sub- 
sided, it  left  him  sunk  in  a state  of  depression 
from  which  no  efforts  made  by  his  traveling 
companion  could  rouse  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Reverting  naturally,  now  that  his  sen- 
tence of  banishment  had  been  pronounced,  to 
his  early  intercourse  with  the  cottage,  his  mem- 
ory went  back  to  Neelie,  more  regretfully  and 
more  penitently  than  it  had  gone  back  to  her 
yet.  “If  she  had  shut  the  door  on  me  instead 
of  her  father,”  was  the  bitter  reflection  with 
which  Allan  now  reviewed  the  past,  “I shouldn’t 
have  had  a word  to  say  against  it ; I should  have 
felt  it  served  me  right.” 

The  next  day  brought  another  letter— a wel- 
come letter  this  time — from  Mr.  Brock.  Allan 
had  written  to  Somersetshire  on  the  subject  of 
refitting  the  yacht  some  days  since.  The  letter 
had  found  the  rector  engaged,  as  he  innocently 
supposed,  in  protecting  his  old  pupil  against  the 
woman  whom  he  had  watched  in  London,  and 
whom  he  now  believed  to  have  followed  him 
back  to  his  own  home.  Acting  under  the  direc- 
tions sent  to  her,  Mrs.  Oldershaw’s  house-maid 
had  completed  the  mystification  of  Mr.  Brock. 
She  had  tranquilized  all  further  anxiety  on  the 
rector’s  part  by  giving  him  a written  undertak- 
ing (in  the  character  of  Miss  Gwilt),  engaging 
never  to  approach  Mr.  Armadale,  either  person- 
ally or  by  letter ! Firmly  persuaded  that  he 
had  won  the  victory  at  last,  poor  Mr.  Brock  an- 
swered Allan’s  note  in  the  highest  spirits,  ex- 
pressing some  natural  surprise  at  his  leaving 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  but  readily  promising  that  the 
yacht  should  be  refitted,  and  offering  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  rectory  in  the  heartiest  manner. 

This  letter  did  wonders  in  raising  Allan’s  spir- 
its. It  gave  him  a new  interest  to  look  to,  en- 
tirely disassociated  from  his  past  life  in  Norfolk. 
He  began  to  count  the  days  that  were  still  to 
pass  before  the  return  of  his  absent  friend.  It 
was  then  Tuesday.  If  Midwinter  came  back 
from  his  walking  trip,  as  he  had  engaged  to 
come  back,  in  a fortnight,  Saturday  would  find 
him  at  Thorpe-Ambrose.  A note  sent  to  meet 
the  traveler  might  bring  him  to  London  the 
same  night ; and,  if  all  went  well,  before  anoth- 
er week  was  over  they  might  be  afloat  together 
in  the  yacht. 

The  next  day  passed,  to  Allan’s  relief,  with- 
out bringing  any  letters.  The  spirits  of  Ped- 


gift  rose  sympathetically  with  the  spirits  of  his 
client.  Toward  dinner-time  he  reverted  to  the 
mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  of  the  ancients,  and 
issued  his  orders  to  the  head- waiter  more  royally 
than  ever. 

Thursday  came,  and  brought  the  fatal  post- 
man with  more  news  from  Norfolk.  A letter- 
writer  now  stepped  on  the  scene  who  had  not 
appeared  there  yet ; and  the  total  overthrow  of 
all  Allan’s  plans  for  a visit  to  Somersetshire  was 
accomplished  on  the  spot. 

Pedgift  Junior  happened  that  morning  to  be 
first  at  the  breakfast-table.  When  Allan  came 
in  he  relapsed  into  his  professional  manner,  and 
offered  a letter  to  his  patron  with  a bow  per- 
formed in  dreary  silence. 

“For  me?”  inquired  Allan,  shrinking  in- 
stinctively from  a new  correspondent. 

“For  you,  Sir,  from  my  father,”  replied  Ped- 
gift, “inclosed  in  one  to  myself.  Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  suggest,  by  way  of  preparing 
you  for — for  something  a little  unpleasant — that 
we  shall  want  a particularly  good  dinner  to-day; 
and  (if  they’re  not  performing  any  modern  Ger- 
man music  to-night)  I think  we  should  do  well 
to  finish  the  evening  melodiously  at  the  Opera.” 

“Something  wrong  at  Thorpe-Ambrose?” 
asked  Allan. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Armadale;  something  wrong  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose.” 

Allan  sat  down  resignedly  and  opened  the 
letter. 

u High  Street,  Thorpe- Ambrose, 

“ July  IT,  1851. 

u Private  and  confidential 

“Dear Sir, — I can  not  reconcile  it  with  my 
sense  of  duty  to  your  interests  to  leave  you  any 
longer  in  ignorance  of  reports  current  in  this 
town  and  its  neighborhood,  which,  I regret  to 
say,  are  reports  affecting  yourself. 

“ The  first  intimation  of  any  thing  unpleasant 
reached  me  on  Monday  last.  It  was  widely  ru- 
mored in  the  town  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  at  Major  Milroy’s  with  the  new  governess, 
and  that  Mr.  Armadale  was  mixed  up  in  it.  I 
paid  no  heed  to  this,  believing  it  to  be  one  of 
the  many  trumpery  pieces  of  scandal  perpetual- 
ly set  going  here ; and  as  necessary  as  the  air 
they  breathe  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  highly  respectable  place. 

“Tuesday,  however,  put  the  matter  in  a new 
light  The  most  interesting  particulars  were  cir- 
culated on  the  highest  authority.  On  Wednes- 
day the  gentry  in  the  neighborhood  took  the 
matter  up,  and  universally  sanctioned  the  view 
adopted  by  the  town.  To-day  the  public  feel- 
ing has  reached  its  climax,  and  I find  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  making  you  acquainted 
with  what  has  happened. 

“ To  begin  at  the  beginning.  It  is  asserted 
that  a correspondence  took  place  last  week  be- 
tween Major  Milroy  and  yourself,  in  which  you 
cast  a very  serious  suspicion  on  Miss  Gwilt’s  re- 
spectability, without  defining  your  accusation, 
and  without  (on  being  applied  to)  producing 
your  proofs.  Upon  this  the  major  appears  to 
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have  felt  it  his  duty  (while  assuring  his  gov- 
erness of  his  own  firm  Relief  in  her  respectabili- 
ty) to  inform  her  of  what  had  happened,  in 
order  that  she  might  have  no  future  reason  to 
complain  of  his  having  had  any  concealments 
from  her  in  a matter  affecting  her  character. 
Very  magnanimous  on  the  major’s  part;  but 
you  will  see  directly  that  Miss  Gwilt  was  more 
magnanimous  still.  After  expressing  her  thanks 
in  a most  becoming  manner,  she  requested  per- 
mission to  withdraw  herself  from  Major  Milroy’s 
service. 

“ Various  reports  are  in  circulation  as  to  the 
governess’s  reason  for  taking  this  step. 

4 ‘The  authorized  version  (as  sanctioned  by 
the  resident  gentry)  represents  Miss  Gwilt  to 
have  said  that  she  could  not  condescend — in 
justice  to  herself  and  in  justice  to  her  highly 
respectable  reference — to  defend  her  reputation 
against  undefined  imputations  cast  on  it  by  a 
comparative  stranger.  At  the  6ame  time  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  pursue  such  a course  of 
conduct  as  this  unless  she  possessed  a freedom 
of  action  which  was  quite  incompatible  with  her 
continuing  to  occupy  the  dependent  position  of 
a governess.  For  that  reason  she  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  her  to  leave  her  situation.  But  while 
doing  this  she  was  equally  determined  not  to 
lead  to  any  misinterpretation  of  her  motives  by 
leaving  the  neighborhood.  No  matter  at  what 
inconvenience  to  herself,  she  would  remain  long 
enough  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  to  await  any  more 
definitely-expressed  imputations  that  might  be 
made  on  her  character,  and  to  repel  them  pub- 
licly the  instant  they  assumed  a tangible  form. 

“ Such  is  the  position  which  this  high-minded 
lady  has  taken  up,  with  an  excellent  effect  on 
the  public  mind  in  these  parts.  It  is  clearly 
her  interest,  for  some  reason,  to  leave  her  situ- 
ation without  leaving  the  neighborhood.  On 
Monday  last  she  established  herself  in  a cheap 
lodging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  And  on 
the  same  day  she  probably  wrote  to  her  refer- 
ence, for  yesterday  there  came  a letter  from  that 
lady  to  Major  Milroy,  full  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, and  courting  the  fullest  inquiry.  The  let- 
ter has  been  shown  publicly,  and  has  immensely 
strengthened  Miss  G wilt’s  position.  She  is  now 
considered  to  be  quite  a heroine.  The  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  Mercury  has  got  a leading  article  about 
her,  comparing  her  to  Joan  of  Arc.  It  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  she  will  be  referred  to  in 
the  sermon  next  Sunday.  We  reckon  five 
strong-minded  single  ladies  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  all  five  have  called  on  her.  A test- 
imonial was  suggested ; but  it  has  been  given 
up  at  Miss  Gwilt’s  own  request,  and  a general 
movement  is  now  on  foot  to  get  her  employment 
as  a teacher  of  music.  Lastly,  I have  bad  the 
honor  of  a visit  from  the  lady  herself,  in  her 
capacity  of  martyr,  to  tell  me,  in  the  sweetest 
manner,  that  she  doesn’t  blame  Mr.  Armadale ; 
and  that  she  considers  him  to  be  an  innocent 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  other  and  more  de- 
signing people.  I was  carefully  on  my  guard 
with  her ; for  I don’t  altogether  believe  in  Miss 


Gwilt,  and  I have  my  lawyer’s  suspicions  of  the 
motive  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  her  present  pro- 
ceedings. 

“I  have  written  thus  far,  my  dear  Sir,  with 
little  hesitation  or  embarrassment.  But  there 
is  unfortunately  a serious  side  to  this  business 
as  well  as  a ridiculous  side ; and  I must  unwill- 
ingly come  to  it  before  I close  my  letter. 

“It*is,  I think,  quite  impossible  that  you  can 
permit  yourself  to  be  spoken  of  as  you  are  spoken 
of  now  without  stirring  personally  in  the  matter. 
You  have  unluckily  made  many  enemies  here, 
and  foremost  among  them  is  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Darch.  He  has  been  showing  every  where  a 
somewhat  rashly-expressed  letter  you  wrote  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  letting  the  cottage  to 
Major  Milroy  instead  of  to  himself,  and  it  has 
helped  to  exasperate  the  feeling  against  you. 
It  is  roundly  stated,  in  so  many  words,  that  you 
have  been  prying  into  Miss  Gwilt’s  family  affairs 
with  the  most  dishonorable  motives ; that  you 
have  tried,  for  a profligate  purpose  of  your  own, 
to  damage  her  reputation,  and  to  deprive  her  of 
the  protection  of  Major  Milroy’s  roof ; and  that, 
after  having  been  asked  to  substantiate  by  proof 
the  suspicions  that  you  have  cast  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  a defenseless  woman,  you  have  main- 
tained a silence  which  condemns  you  in  the  es- 
I timation  of  all  honorable  men. 

I “I  hope  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
I that  I don’t  attach  the  smallest  particle  of  credit 
to  these  infamous  reports.  But  they  are  too 
widely  spread  and  too  widely  believed  to  be 
treated  with  contempt.  I strongly  urge  you  to 
return  at  once  to  this  place,  and  to  take  the  nec- 
essary measures  for  defending  your  character, 
in  concert  with  me,  as  your  legal  adviser.  I 
have  formed,  since  my  interview  with  Miss 
Gwilt,  a very  strong  opinion  of  my  own  on  the 
subject  of  that  lady,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
commit  to  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  I 
shall  have  a means  to  propose  to  you  for  silenc- 
ing the  slanderous  tongues  of  your  neighbors, 
on  the  success  of  which  I stake  my  professional 
reputation,  if  you  will  only  back  me  by  your 
presence  and  authority. 

“It  may,  perhaps,  help  to  show  you  the  ne- 
cessity there  is  for  your  return,  if  I mention  one 
other  assertion  respecting  yourself  which  is  in 
every  body’s  mouth.  Your  absence  is,  I blush 
to  tell  you,  attributed  to  the  meanest  of  all  mo- 
tives. It  is  said  that  you  are  remaining  in 
London  because  you  are  afraid  to  show  your 
face  at  Thorpe- Ambrose. 

“ Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 
“A.  Pejogift,  Senr.” 

Allan  was  of  an  age  to  feel  the  sting  contained 
in  the  last  sentence  of  his  lawyer’s  letter.  He 
started  to  his  feet  in  a paroxysm  of  indignation, 
which  revealed  his  character  to  Pedgift  Junior 
in  an  entirely  new  light. 

“ Where’s  the  time-table  ?”  cried  Allan.  “ I 
must  go  back  to  Thorpe-Ambrose  by  the  next 
train ! If  it  doesn’t  start  directly  I’ll  have  a 
special  engine.  I must  and  will  go  back  in- 
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stantly,  and  I don’t  care  two  straws  for  the  ex- 
pense!” 

“Suppose  we  telegraph  to  my  father,  Sir?” 
suggested  the  judicious  Pedgift.  “It’s  the 
quickest  way  of  expressing  your  feelings,  and 
the  cheapest.” 

“ So  it  is,”  said  Allan.  “ Thank  you  for  re- 
minding me  of  it.  Telegraph  to  them ! Tell 
your  father  to  give  every  man  in  Thorpe-Am- 
brose  the  lie  direct,  in  my  name.  Put  it  in 
capital  letters,  Pedgift — put  it  in  capital  let- 
ters!” 

Pedgift  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  If  he 
was  acquainted  with  no  other  variety  of  human 
nature,  he  thoroughly  knew  the  variety  that  ex- 
ists in  country  towns. 

“It  won’t  have  the  least  effect  on  them,  Mr. 
Armadale,”  he  remarked,  quietly.  “They’ll 
only  go  on  lying  harder  than  ever.  If  you  want 
to  upset  the  whole  town,  one  line  will  do  it. 
With  five  shillings’  worth  of  human  labor  and 
electric  fluid,  Sir  (I  dabble  a little  in  science 
after  business  hours),  we’ll  explode  a bombshell 
in  Thorpe- Ambrose !”  He  produced  the  bomb- 
shell on  a slip  of  paper  as  he  spoke : “A.  Ped- 
gift, Junioy,  to  A.  Pedgift,  Senior. — Spread  it 
all  over  the  place  that  Mr.  Armadale  is  coming 
down  by  the  next  train.” 

“More  words, ” suggested  Allan,  looking  over 
his  shoulder.  “ Make  it  stronger.” 

“Leave  my  father  to  make  it  stronger,  Sir,” 
returned  the  judicious  Pedgift.  “ My  father  is 
on  the  spot,  and  his  command  of  language  is 
something  quite  extraordinary.”  He  rang  the 
bell,  and  dispatched  the  telegram. 

Now  that  something  had  been  done  Allan 
subsided  gradually  into  a state  of  composure. 
He  looked  back  again  at  Mr.  Pedgift’s  letter, 
and  then  handed  it  to  Mr.  Pedgift’s  son. 

“Can  you  guess  your  father’s  plan  for  setting 
me  right  in  the  neighborhood  ?”  he  asked. 

Pedgift  the  younger  shook  his  wise  head. 


“His  plan  appears  to  be  connected  in  some 
way,  Sir,  with  his  opinion  of  Miss  Gwilt.” 

“ I wonder  what  he  thinks  of  her?”  said  Allan. 

“I  shouldn’t  be  surprised,  Mr.  Armadale,” 
returned  Pedgift  Junior,  “if  his  opinion  stag- 
gers you  a little  when  you  come  to  hear  it.  My 
father  has  had  a large  legal  experience  of  the 
shady  side  of  the  sex,  and  he  learned  his  pro- 
fession at  the  Old  Bailey.” 

Allan  made  no  further  inquiries.  He  seemed 
to  shrink  from  pursuing  the  subject,  after  hav- 
ing started  it  himself.  “ Let’s  be  doing  some- 
thing to  kill  the  time,”  he  said.  “Let’s  pack 
up  and  pay  the  bill.” 

They  packed  np  and  paid  the  bill.  The  hour 
came,  and  the  train  left  for  Norfolk  at  last. 

While  the  travelers  were  on  their  way  back  a 
somewhat  longer  telegraphic  message  than  Al- 
lan’s was  flashing  its  way  past  them  along  the 
wires  in  the  reverse  direction — from  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  to  London.  The  message  was  in  ci- 
pher, and,  the  signs  being  interpreted,  it  ran 
thus: 

“ From  Lydia  Gwilt  to  Maria  Oldcrshaw — 
Good  news ! He  is  coming  back.  I mean  to 
have  an  interview  with  him.  Every  thing  looks 
well.  Now  I have  left  the  cottage  I have  no 
women’s  prying  eyes  to  dread,  and  I can  come 
and  go  as  I please.  Mr.  Midwinter  is  luckily 
out  of  the  way.  I don’t  despair  of  becoming 
Mrs.  Armadale  yet.  Whatever  happens,  depend 
on  my  keeping  away  from  London  until  I am 
certain  of  not  taking  any  spies  after  me  to  yonr 
place.  I am  in  no  hurry  to  leave  Thorpe- Am- 
brose. I mean  to  be  even  with  Miss  Milroy 
first.” 

Shortly  after  that  message  was  received  in 
London  Allan  was  back  again  in  his  own  house. 
It  was  evening — Pedgift  Junior  had  just  left 
him,  and  Pedgift  Senior  was  expected  to  call 
on  business  in  half  an  hour’s  time. 


THE  RAISING  OF  THE  FRIGATES. 


AY,  lift  them  up  from  out  their  watery  grave, 
The  brave  old  warriors  of  the  untamed  sea. 
And  let  them  float  once  more  upon  the  wave 
To  bear  aloft  the  banner  of  the  Free! 

Let  it  wave  proudly  from  the  tapering  mast, 

That  harbinger  of  hope  to  younger  lands, 
Unclouded  by  the  battle's  echoing  blast, 

Secure  against  the  reach  of  traitor  hands. 

Lift  them  again,  and  make  their  ribs  of  oak 
Strong  to  resist  the  angry  raging  tides 
As  when  from  out  their  ports  the  cannon  spoke. 
And  the  black  monster  gored  their  serried  sides. 

I hear  again  the  battle’s  deafening  noise; 

The  rebel  Captain,  arrogant  and  vain, 

Cry,  “Strike  your  flag!”  I hear  our  gallant  boys 
Cheer  in  reply;  and  Morris  speaks  again  1 


Crash  go  the  timbers ! Reeling  with  the  shock. 

The  gallant  frigate  settle*  in  her  grave, 

As  one  that  strikes  upon  a treacherous  rock, 

And  o’er  her  deck  rises  and  falls  the  wave! 

Long  shall  the  tale  be  told  of  that  fierce  fight 
In  Hampton  Roads,  where  our  brave  squadron  lay : 

God  grant  that  never  more  the  warm  eun’s  light 
May  shine  upon  so  sad  and  dark  a day! 

For  Right  has  triumphed:  back  into  the  gloom 
Shrinks  Treason  branded  with  the  mark  of  shame; 

And  dark  Oppression  iu  her  place  gives  room 
To  costly  Freedom  with  her  glorious  name  l 

Ay,  lift  them  up  from  out  their  watery  grave, 

The  brave  old  veterans  of  the  untamed  sea, 

And  let  them  float  once  more  upon  its  wave 
To  bear  aloft  the  banner  of  the  Free! 
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crency  in  the  estimation  of  the  staid  and  steady 
professors  of  that  institute.  He,  however,  got 
through  the  course  creditably  in  1837,  and  man- 
aged, being  still  young,  and  the  belligerency  of 
his  nature  not  fully  developed,  to  exist  in  the 
quiet  position  of  Adjutant  of  W est  Point.  After- 
ward he  also  managed  to  endure  the  monotony 
of  the  Adjutant-General’s  department  for  five 
years,  until  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out, 
when  he  sought  adventure,  promotion,  and  fame 
in  the  active  service.  The  Mexican  war  was 
the  great  opportunity  of  many  young  lives,  the 
practical  schooling  of  nearly  all  who  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  late  war  for  the 
Union.  To  Hooker,  young,  ambitious,  and  bel- 
ligerent, the  opportunity  was  highly  welcomed. 
The  declaration  of  war  was  hailed  by  him  with 
an  intense  joy  that  would  have  horrified  his 
Puritan  fathers  if  they  could  have  been  cogni- 
zant of  it. 

Hooker’s  career  in  Mexico  was  not  remem- 
bered when  the  rebellion  began  or  he  would  have 
earlier  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  it  was  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  many  successes  attained  by  the  many  veiy 
able  young  men  engaged  in  that  war.  To  have 
risen  under  the  old  and  very  faulty  organization 
of  the  army,  in  a short  war,  in  which  there  were 
few  casualties,  from  a Lieutenant  to  be  brevetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regular  army  was  no 
small  achievement.  Hooker  was  successively 
brevetted  Captain,  Major,  and  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, “for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct”  in 
the  several  conflicts  at  Monterey,  in#the  affair 
at  the  National  Bridge,  and  in  the  assault  of 
Chapultcpec.  He  was  detailed,  if  I remember 
rightly,  early  in  the  campaign  as  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral on  the  staff  of  General  Gideon  Pillow,  and 
though  Gabriel  Rains  and  Ripley  were  associ- 
ated with  him  on  duty  it  was  generally  under- 
stood and  felt  that  the  young  chief  of  staff  fur- 
nished all  the  brains  and  most  of  the  energy  and 
industry  to  be  found  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
division.  Pillow,  Rains,  and  Ripley  became 
somewhat  notorious  during  the  late  rebellion  as 
officers  of  the  rebel  army.  During  the  war  with 
Mexico  sectional  feeling  ran  high  on  the  subject 
of  supporting  the  Administration  in  the  prose- 
cution of  an  offensive  war,  and  very  often  young 
Hooker  was  compelled  to  hear  tirades  uttered 
by  these  Southern  officers  against  his  native 
State  which  gave  a lukewarm  support  to  the 
army,  but  he  never  allowed  them  to  pass  unre- 
proved or  unresented.  A less  positive  character 
than  Hooker  might  have  been  influenced  in  his 
State  allegiance  by  such  surroundings  in  a camp 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  Southern  sol- 
diers and  at  a head-quarters  where  prevailed  the 
most  intensely  bitter  sectionalism  which  then 
disgraced  the  army.  The  discussions  which 
grew  out  of  the  objections  which  the  young 
chief  of  staff  took  to  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
embryo  rebels  only  served  to  confirm  him  in  his 
adherence  to  and  love  of  the  Government ; and 
none  of  the  old  army  officers  entered  into  the 
w'ar  for  the  Union  with  more  alacrity  or  with  a 


clearer  conception  of  the  desperate  purposes  and 
characters  of  the  traitors  than  did  Joe  Hooker. 

The  peace  which  ensued  in  1847  found  Hooker 
with  the  natural  belligerency  of  his  quick  tem- 
per fully  developed,  his  ambition  fired,  and  his 
restless  activity  of  mind  and  body  increased. 

He  had  no  disposition  to  return  to  the  monotony 
of  the  Adjutant-General’s  office,  or  to  the  quiet 
of  garrison  duty,  that  even  a captain  of  artil- 
lery, which  he  had  become,  would  have  to  en- 
dure. The  unadventurous  career  which  a pro- 
fessional life  in  a settled  country  among  civil- 
ized people  promised  was  also  without  charms 
to  his  restless  mind.  He  remained  in  the  army 
only  as  long  as  the  prospect  of  service  in  Mexico 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  had  any  promise  of 
active  service ; but  soon  finding  that  the  peace 
which  followed  the  Mexican  war  was  likely  to  be 
profound  and  undisturbed,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  plunged  into  the  excitement  of  pio- 
neer life  in  the  newly-discovered  gold  regions  of 
California.  He  purchased  a ranchc  across  the 
bay  from  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and  for  a 
short  time  became  interested  in  the  to  him  novel 
duties  of  a farmer.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  this  monotonous  existence  soon  became 
painfully  dull  to  a person  of  Hooker’s  restless 
disposition.  The  ranche  was  neglected  for  other 
objects  affording  more  excitement  and  adven- 
ture; but  by  the  year  1860  this  existence  had 
lost  many  of  its  charms,  and  Hooker  again  found 
the  “horrors  of  peace”  upon  him.  Peace,  it 
must  be  known,  has  its  horrors  for  some  men, 
just  as  the  calm  has  its  terrors  for  the  seamen. 

The  consequence  was  that  Hooker  fell  into  some 
of  the  bad  habits  which  follow  idleness.  He  was 
a “fish  out  of  water,”  with  nothing  of  an  agree- 
able character  to  do,  and  he  restlessly  ran  into 
spme  excesses,  which  his  California  friends  al- 
lude to  as  the  process  of  “going  to  the  dogs.” 

His  business-character  suffered,  but  not  his  so- 
cial standing.  His  ranche  was  neglected  and 
went  to  ruin.  His  health  became  somewhat 
impaired,  when,  fortunately  for  him,  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out.  He  hastened  to  Washington  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  President.  • 

He  succeeded  after  much  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a commission,  and  gladly  launched  again 
into  active  service.  He  became  a changed  man. 

He  had  abandoned  his  bad  habits  with  the  case 
and  readiness  of  a man  of  resolute  and  determ- 
ined mind,  and  now,  engaged  in  that  profession 
which  had  every  charm  for  him,  he  began  in 
earnest  the  prosecution  of  the  true  aim  of  his 
life.  He  believed  in  fate  and  destiny ; believed 
that  strong  minds  and  brave  hearts  control  their 
own  fortunes ; and  with  firm  confidence  in  him- 
self announced  to  his  friends  who  congratulated 
him  on  his  appointment  that  one  day  he  would 
be  at  the  head  of  the  army,  of  which  he  was 
then  only  a brigade  commander. 

If  Hooker’s  military  career  be  examined  criti- 
cally it  will  be  found  that  his  success  as  a leader 
has  been  due  to  the  impetuosity,  boldness,  and 
energy  with  which  he  fights.  His  presence  on 
a battle-field  may  bo  said  to  be  calculated  to 
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supply  all  deficiencies  in  the  discipline  of  the 
troops.  His  presence  and  demeanor  inspired 
his  troops  with  the  qualities  of  courage  and  dar- 
ing which  distinguished  himself,  and  restored 
morale  to  broken  columns  with  the  same  success 
as  that  which  ever  marked  the  presence  of  Philip 
Sheridan.  As  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  General  Hooker  never  met  with  brill- 
iant success.  He  assumed  command  at  a time 
when  the  bitter  jealousies  which  disgraced  that 
army  most  impaired  its  energies  and  retarded 
its  action.  He  had  little  of  the  love  or  admira- 
tion, and  consequently  little  of  the  genuine  sup- 
port, of  his  subordinate  commanders ; while  he 
was,  by  reason  of  his  promotion,  further  re- 
moved from  immediate  direction  of  his  troops, 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  presence  was  lost  on 
those  who  had  learned  to  believe  in  him. 

No  one  will  attempt  to  deny  that  Hooker  held 
such  a control  over  his  men,  and  that  his  pres- 
ence among  his  troops  in  battle  had  much  to  do 
with  their  effectiveness.  His  was  what  has  been 
called  “a  powerful  presence.”  He  was  des- 
tined for  a leader,  not  a director  of  troops,  and 
hence  his  greatest  success  has  been  as  the  leader 
of  fractional  corps  of  great  armies.  His  battles, 
on  the  Peninsula;  his  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
rebels  from  Yorktown ; his  conduct  throughout 
the  “battle-week  on  the  Chickahominy and 
his  engagement  at  Malvern  Hill,  were  the  deeds 
which  are  familiarly  known  throughout  the 
country.  His  success  as  the  commander  of  a 
corj)s  in  the  West  will  eventually  become  not 
less  familiar  to  the  public;  and  his  achieve- 
ments at  Lookout  Mountain,  Resacca,  and  be- 
fore Atlanta  will  be  the  basis  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  true  character  as  a military  man. 

The  “ battle  above  the  clouds,”  as  the  assault 
of  Lookout  Mountain  has  been  called,  was  an 
episode  of  the  operations  of  Chattanooga,  as 
conducted  by  Grant;  but  it  was  planned  in  all 
its  details  and  executed  in  all  its  completeness 
by  Hooker.  The  original  intention  of  Grant 
w'as  to  attack  Lookout  with  a force  only  suffi- 
ciently large  to  keep  busy  the  rebel  force  occu- 
pying it  while  the  main  attack  was  made  else- 
where. The  destruction  of  a pontoon  bridge 
which  connected  Hooker’s  camp  with  that  of 
Sherman  and  Thomas  forced  Grant  to  leave 
Hooker  a much  larger  force  than  he  had  at  first 
intended ; and  he  then  gave  Hooker  permission 
to  assault  the  mountain  with  all  his  force.  This 
order  was  received  about  noon  on  the  25th  of 
November,  but  before  nightfall  he  had  planned 
and  had  executed  an  attack  which  was  as  brill- 
iant as  daring.  Two  months*  observation  of  the 
mountain  from  his  camp  in  the  valley  had  given 
him  a full  knowledge  of  all  its  outlines,  its 
roads,  etc.,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
plan  which  Hooker  decided  upon  had  had  for 
some  time  a place  in  his  mind.  It  was  as  unique 
in  conception  as  it  proved  successful  in  execu- 
tion. A small  force  under  Osterhaus  was  or- 
dered to  make  a feint  upon  the  enemy’s  rifle- 
pits  at  the  point  (or  “nose,**  as  Rosecrans  calls 
it)  of  the  mountain,  while  with  Geary  and  Ire- 
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land  and  Crafts  and  Whitaker  ho  moved  up  the 
valley  until  in  rear  of  the  enemy’s  position,  as- 
cended the  side  of  the  range  until  the  head  of 
his  column  reached  the  palisades  which  crown 
the  mountain,  and,  forming  his  line  of  battle  at 
right  angles  with  the  palisades,  marched  for- 
ward, taking  the  rebel  works  in  flank  and  rear, 
and  secured  about  thirteen  hundred  prisoners. 

The  enemy  fled  around  the  “nose”  of  the  mount- 
ain, closely  pursued  to  a position  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  where  Hooker  again  attacked.  After 
one  or  two  desperate  efforts  the  rebel  work* 
were  carried,  but  it  was  at  such  a late  hour 
(midnight)  that  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge 
them  from  a position  controlling  a mountain - 
road,  by  which  they  evacuated  during  the  night. 

The  mountain  thus  assaulted  is  fourteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Tennessee  River,  and  was 
held  by  a force  of  at  least  six  thousand,  strongl  y 
fortified.  He  must  be  a regular  mountaineer 
who  can  unopposed  make  the  ascent  of  the* 
mountain  without  baiting  several  times  to  rest ; 
and  the  story  of  the  assault  seems  incredible  to 
one  standing  on  the  summit,  where  the  rebels 
were  posted,  and  looking  at  the  rough  ascent 
over  which  Hooker  charged.  Only  a general  in 
whom  the  disposition  to  fight  was  largely  devel- 
oped could  have  conceived  such  a project,  and 
only  troops  inspired  by  the  presence  of  one 
whom  they  knew  to  be  a brave  and  daring 
leader  could  have  executed  the  ambitious  plan. 

The  well-known  effect  of  Sheridan’s  presence 
at  Cedar  Creek  was  not  more  remarkable  in  re- 
storing the  morale  of  his  army  than  was  that  of  ' 
Hooker  at  Peach-Tree  Creek,  Georgia,  in  re- 
trieving the  disaster  which  was  there  threatened. 

The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  surprised  at 
that  point  on  20th  July  while  on  the  march,  and 
being  vigorously  attacked  was  in  great  danger 
of  being  routed.  It  was  a well-known  fact  that 
the  presence  of  Hooker  every  where  along  the 
line  of  the  threatened  and  almost  defeated  army 
kept  the  men  in  line,  at  the  work,  and  finally 
saved  the  day.  Were  it  within  the  purpose  of 
this  sketch  to  do  so,  no  better  illustration  of  tho 
fighting  General  could  be  given  than  a detailed 
account  of  this  battle,  in  which  Hooker  was  tin* 
cenrrai — only  figure.  The  country  is  as  much 
indebted  to  him  personally  for  the  victory  as  to 
Sheridan  for  Cedar  Creek,  Rousseau  for  Perry - 
ville,  or  Thomas  for  Chickamaugn. 

Hooker  is  “ his  own  worst  enemy” — not  in  a 
common  and  vulgar  acceptance  of  that  term,  now 
universally  applied  to  those  who  indulge  their 
appetite  at  the  expense  of  the  brain.  His  weak- 
ness is  not  of  the  vulgar  order,  but  has  been  the 
disease  of  great  minds  immemorial.  His  great 
crime  against  weak  humanity  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  born  a critic.  Iago  was  not  more 
positively  .critical  than  Hooker,  though  ho  is  n«»t 
necessarily  “nothing  if  not  critical.”  He  can 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  criticise ; and  being 
unable  to  appreciate  that  questionable  code  of 
morality  in  which  policy  dictates  that  the  truth 
is  not  always  to  bo  spoken,  he  has  made  him- 
self life-long  enemies.  He  can  attribute  with 
> 
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perfect  justice  every  failure  of  his  life  to  that  dent,  he  permitted  Hooker  to  beg  for  admission 
one  “weakness  of  the  noble  mind.”  It  accel-  for  some  months,  keeping  him  dancing  unavail- 
erated  his  retirement  from  the  service  in  1853.  ingly  at  the  doors  of  the  war-office. 

It  originated  the  difficulties  which  nearly  pre-  Hooker  lingered  for  several  months,  only  leav- 
vented  his  re-entry  into  the  service  in  1861.  ing  the  city  to  witness  the  Bull  Run  battle; 
It  retarded  his  promotion : lay  at  the  root  of  all  but  at  last  wearied  out  and  seeing  no  hope  of 
his  difficulties  as  commander  of  the  Array  of  the  j attaining  his  ends  he  determined  to  return  to 
Potomac,  mode  enemies  of  his  subordinates,  and  j California.  Before  leaving,  however,  he  called 
defeated  his  every  plan,  and  at  last  forced  him  ' upon  the  President,  whom  he  had  never  met,  to 
to  resign  command  of  the  army.  It  nearly  de-  pay  his  parting  respects,  and  was  introduced  as 
feated  his  every  effort  to  regain  a command.  “Captain  Hooker.”  The  President  received 
It  cost  him  many  difficulties  in  the  event,  and  him  in  his  usual  kind  style,  but  was  about  to 
finally  forced  him  to  retire  from  active  com-  dismiss  him,  as  time  required  that  he  should 
mand  under  Sherman  just  as  the  war  was  being 
wound  up  with  the  grand  crescendo  movement 
of  Grant. 

The  candor  of  Hooker’s  criticisms  make  them 
highly  palatable.  One  naturally  admires  the  de- 
cision which  marks  them ; and  though  his  rea-  I er,f  but  was  once  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hooker 
sonings  may  not  be  correct,  nor  his  deductions  of  the  regular  army.  I was  lately  a farmer  in 
just,  we  must  enjoy  the  perfect  independence  California,  but  since  the  rebellion  broke  out  I 
with  which  they  are  uttered.  have  been  here  trying  to  get  into  the  service,  but 

His  criticism  on  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  first  find  I am  not  wanted.  I am  about  to  return 
brought  him  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Lin-  home,  but  before  going  I was  anxious  to  pay  my 
coin,  who  read  characters  at  a glance.  His  respects  to  you,  and  to  express  my  wishes  for 
famous  criticism  on  McClellan,  on  which  he  did 4 your  personal  welfare  and  success  in  quelling 
not  hesitate  (he  never  hesitates  either  to  censure  this  rebellion.  And  I want  to  say  one  word 

or  to  fight)  to  attribute  the  failure  of  the  penin-  more,”  he  added,  abruptly:  “I  was  at  Bull 

sula  Campaign  to  “ the  want  of  generalship  on  Run  the  other  day,  Mr.  President,  and  it  is  no 
the  part  of  our  commander,”  gave  him  more  vanity  in  me  to  say  I am  a damned  sight  better 
publicity  than  his  battles.  The  late  President  general  than  you  had  on  that  field.” 

used  to  remark  that  he  had  never  had  occasion  The  President,  who  >vas  Hooker’s  firmest 

to  change  the  favorable  opinion  which  he  form-  friend  afterward,  used  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
ed  of  Hooker  on  hearing  his  criticism  on  the  telling  the  circumstance,  and  the  effect  of  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  The  criticism  on  M‘Clel-  speech  upon  him.  The  boast  was  made  in  the 
lan  indicates  the  character  of  the  critic  as  that  tone  not  of  a braggart  but  of  a firm,  confident 
of  a quick,  resolute,  decided  man,  ready  to  take  man  who  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye,  and, 
all  responsibilities.  The  character  has  been  when  the  President  said  afterward,  appeared  at 
fully  established  by  Hooker  since  he  uttered  that  moment  as  if  fully  competent  to  make  good 
that  remarkably  free  criticism.  his  words.  lie  was  satisfied  that  he  would  at 

His  retirement  from  the  army  was  accelerated,  least  try,  and,  impressed  with  his  resolute  air, 
and  his  subsequent  return  to  the  service  was  re-  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  requested  him  to  de- 
tarded,  as  has  been  stated,  by  this  habit  of  freely  fer  his  return  to  California.  Hooker  remained, 
criticising  the  operations  of  the  army.  The  and  among  the  numerous  changes  which  fol- 
history  of  his  troubles  is  as  follows : Immedi-  lowed  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  the  trans- 
ately  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico  formation  of  “ Mr.  Hooker”  into  “ Brigadier- 
Hooker  was  called  upon  to  testify  before  a General  Hooker.” 

Court  of  Investigation,  which  had  the  settle-  Hooker  sometimes  indulged  in  sharp  criti- 
tnent  of  the  difficulties  between  Pillow  and  cisms  even  in  his  official  reports.  During  the 
Worth  growing  out  of  the  assault  on  Chapul-  battle  in  Lookout  Valley  Hooker  sent  a portion 
tepee.  In  the  course  of  his  examination  he  of  his  left  wing,  under  Shurtz,  to  the  assistance 
very  freely  criticised  some  of  the  movements  of  of  Geary ; but  General  Shurtz  became  mixed  as 
General  Scott;  and  with  that  confidence  in  his 
own  judgment,  which  is  a marked  characteristic 
of  Hooker,  and  which,  strange  to  say,  betrays 
nothing  egotistical  about  it,  told  how  he  should 
have  accomplished  the  same  ends  at  less  loss  by 
other  movements.  Scott,  with  good  reason,  w as 
mortally  offended ; and  when  Hooker’s  resigna- 
tion reached  his  hands  in  the  routine  channel 
of  business,  it  was  not  delayed  for  lack  of  ap- 
proval, but  was  forwarded  with  a recommenda-  eral  had  been  mistaken  as  to  the  existence  of 
tion  that  it  be  accepted.  When  he  wished  at  the  swamp. 

the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  to  return  to  the  When  Burnside  was  in  command  of  the  Army 
army  the  same  officer  stood  in  the  way ; and  of  the  Potomac  he  executed  an  order,  which  was 
being  supreme  in  authority,  under  the  Presi-  afterward  suppressed  by  the  President,  dismiss- 
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to  his  topography,  and  did  not  reach  the  battle- 
field until  too  late.  He  reported,  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  failure,  that  he  had  found  a wide 
swamp  in  his  path,  and  had  been  compelled  to 
go  around  it.  Hooker,  in  his  official  report, 
after  stating  General  Shurtz’s  excuse,  adds  very 
quietly  that  he  had  thoroughly  examined  the 
country  between  General  Shurtz’s  camp  and  the 
battle-field,  and  that  it  was  evident  that  the  Gen- 


aismiss  many,  with  a few  civil  phrases,  when  he 
was  surprised  by  Hooker’s  determined  tones  into 
listening  to  his  history. 

“Mr.  President,”  he  began,  “my  friend 
makes  a mistake.  I am  not  ‘Captain  Hook- 
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ing  several  officers  of  his  army  from  the  service 
for  various  reasons.  Among  the  number  was 
General  Hooker,  dismissed,  as  might  naturally 
be  supposed,  for  having  criticised  the  action  of 
his  commanding  General  at  Fredericksburg. 
The  order,  which  was  known  as  “ General  Or- 
der No.  8,”  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  only 
saw  the  light  through  the  treachery  of  a clerk 
in  the  Adjutant-General’s  office  of  the  army. 
On  the  contrary,  Burnside  soon  after  resigned 
and  Hooker  assumed  command  of  his  army. 

Hooker  left  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in 
consequence  of  having  freely  criticised  Sherman’s 
movements  on  the  advance  on  Atlanta.  The 
failure  of  Sherman  to  promptly  follow  up  his 
success  in  seizing  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  to  re- 
trieve the  blunder  of  MTherso*  on  retiring 
before  llesacca  in  May,  1864,  was  particularly 
provoking  not  only  to  Hooker  but  to  every  other 
commander  who  saw  Joe  Johnston  clip  through 
Sherman’s  fingers  in  consequence  of  that  delay, 
and  Hooker  very  freely  alluded  to  it  as  a blun- 
der. The  natural  consequence  of  this,  and  sub* 
sequent  instances  of  candid  criticism  on  Hook- 
er’s part,  was  the  creation  of  some  considerable 
prejudice  against  him  in  Sherman's  mind,  and, 
when  he  found  an  opportunity,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  resent  it.  When  M‘Pherson  was  killed 
Hooker  was  left  the  senior  Major-General  in 
command  of  a corps  in  Sherman’s  army,  and  he 
naturally  expected  to  be  placed  in  command, 
the  more  so  as  the  President  so  desired.  But 
Sherman  appointed  General  O.  O.  Howard  to 
the  command,  subject  of  course  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Mr.  Lincoln  tel- 
egraphed Sherman  requesting  him  to  appoint 
General  Hooker,  and  in  Sherman’s  reiteration 
of  his  desire  to  have  General  Howard  appoint- 
ed, the  President  urged  Hooker’s  appointment 
in  stronger  terms.  General  Sherman  replied 
that  “his  resignation  was  at  the  service  of  the 
President,”  and  made  it  a condition  of  Hooker’s 
appointment  that  he  Bhould  be  allowed  to  re- 
sign. The  consequence  was  tlra  Howard  was 
appointed  and  Hooker  was  reli*ed  at  his  own 
request,  and  sent  by  the  President  to  command 
the  Department  of  the  Northwest.  He  retained 
this  command  until  July  last,  when  he  was  or- 
dered to  relieve  General  Dix,  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  East  on  July  15, 
1865. 

Like  most  nervous  men  Hooker  is  untiringly 
energetic.  He  goes  at  every  thing,  as  he  does 
at  the  enemy,  with  a dash.  He  talks  at  you 
with  vigor,  piles  argument  on  argument  in  rap- 
id succession — which  requires  no  less  vigorous 
thought  to  follow  and  answer — couples  facts  with 
invectives,  and  winds  up  with  a grand  charge 
of  resistless  eloquence  which  has  much  the  same 
effect  as  the  grand  charge  of  a reserve  force  in 
battle.  He  works  with  the  same  rapidity — the 
same  nervous,  resistless  energy,  and  does  not 
know  what  fatigue  is.  He  has  energy  equal  to 
Sherman,  and  in  his  organization  and  habits  is 
like  Sherman.  Hooker  is  the  veiy  imperson- 
ation of  manly  grace,  dignity,  delicacy — a thor- 


ough-bred gentleman.  Hooker  has  energy  equal 
to  Grant ; but  he  has  not  Grant’s  patience,  stoi- 
cism, or  imperturbability.  He  is  not  content, 
like  Grant,  to  wait  for  results.  His  strength  lira 
in  his  momentum;  Grant’s  in  his  weight.  It 
was  perhaps  because  Hooker  so  nearly  resembles 
him,  and  because  Howard  had  such  opposite 
characteristics,  that  Sherman  preferred  the  lat- 
ter as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see. Howard  and  Hooker  have  certain  quali- 
ties in  common,  but  yet  are  as  different  in  or- 
ganization as  Sherman  and  Howard.  Howard 
i9,  like  Hooker,  a finished  gentleman.  No  one 
meeting  him  can  fail  to  notice  that  both  are 
equally  graceful,  equally  handsome,  equally  dig- 
nified, considerate,  manly,  and  courteous.  But 
Howard,  unlike  Hooker,  is  exceedingly  me- 
thodical, is  always  calm,  self-possessed,  and  of 
a*  lymphatic  rather  than  bilious  temperament. 
Hooker  is  ever  sanguine,  Howard  a quick  work- 
er; but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Hooker 
flags  in  his  hasty  labor.  His  energy  never  gives 
oat,  and  he  is  as  persistent  as  Thomas,  more  so 
than  Sherman,  and  vies  with  Grant  in  this  re- 
spect. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  what  has  been 
said  about  Hooker’s  disposition  to  criticise  that 
he  is  of  a vindictive  nature.  His  disgust  is  not 
irrevocable.  He  is  always  ready  to  forgive  a 
blunder  when  retrieved  by  a success.  He  is 
particularly  constant  in  his  friendships.  There 
are  several  instances  of  his  friendship  for  men, 
which  are  remembered  without  being  remarka- 
ble except  for  their  constancy,  and  as  illustrating 
the  kindness  of  his  heart.  He  was  particularly 
devoted  years  ago  to  a friend  whom  he  made  in 
Mexico  under  rather  singular  circumstances. 
During  the  battle  of  Churubusco  he  was  sent  by 
Pillow  with  an  order  to  one  of  the  brigade  com- 
manders. Being  compelled  to  cross  a ditched 
field — very  common  in  Mexico— he  went  on  foot, 
with  only  his  sabre  at  his  Bide.  While  crossing 
the  field  he  was  suddenly  attacked,  not  by  Mex- 
ican Lancers,  but  by  a Mexican  bull,  who  dashed 
unexpectedly  at  him.  He  immediately  turned 
and  gave  battle  in  the  true  matador  style,  thrust- 
ing with  his  sabre  whenever  an  opportunity  offer- 
ed, and  springing  out  of  the  way  with  all  the  activ- 
ity of  a bull-fighting  Spaniard.  He  was  fast  get- 
ting weary  of  the  sport,  however,  when  he  saw  a 
private  of  the  Mounted  Rifles  and  called  on  him 
to  shoot  the  beast.  The  soldier  quickly  obeyed 
orders,  crossed  the  ditch  and  6hot  the  bull,  much 
to  the  relief  of  Hooker.  The  soldier  immedi- 
ately afterward  disappeared,  and  Hooker  found 
it  impossible  to  discover  him,  though  search  was 
made  through  camp  for  the  preserver  of  his  life. 
He  did  not  give  up  the  search,  however,  and  at 
last  discovered  the  man  four  years  after  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  in  want.  Hooker  having  some 
influence  obtained  him  a position  in  one  of  the 
departments  at  Washington,  where  he  still  re- 
mains a firm  friend  of  Joe  Hooker,  and  boast- 
ing of  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  “com- 
mander of  the  best  army  on  the  planet.” 

The  title  of  “Fighting  Joe”  is  very  offensive 
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to  General  Hooker ; but  we  have  chosen  to  use  it 
as  the  heading  for  this  article  because  it  accu- 
rately as  well  as  briefly  describes  the  character 
of  the  man.  It  was  given  him  by  an  accident, 
but  it  was  a happy  one  ; and  when  history  comes 
to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  our  heroes,  she 
will  apply  it  as  indicative  of  Hooker’s  character. 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  given  are 
as  follows : The  agent  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciated Press  is  often  compelled,  during  exciting 
times,  to  furnish  his  telegraphic  accounts  by 
piecemeals,  in  order  to  enable  the  papers  to  lay 
the  facts  before  the  public  as  fast  as  possible ; 
and  hence,  in  order  to  number  the  pages  cor- 
rectly, he  has  to  originate  what  are  called  “ run- 
ning heads,”  each  being  repeated  with  every 
page.  It  was  common,  for  instance,  during 
the  trial  of  the  conspirators  at  Washington,  to 
number  the  pages  : “ Assassins,  I “ Assas- 
sins, 2,”  etc. ; and  during  the  removal  of  the 
President’s  body  to  Springfield  the  running  head- 
line was:  “the  Funeral,  1 “ the  Funeral,  2,” 
etc.  When  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Mal- 
vern Hill  was  being  received  by  the  Associated 
Press,  there  was  such  great  excitement  in  the 
city  that  it  even  extended  to  the  telegraph  oper- 
ators and  copyists,  who  were  generally  proof 
against  such  fevers  of  excitement.  In  the  midst 
of  the  sensation  which  that  battle  created,  one 
of  the  copyists,  in  his  admiration  of  the  gal- 
lantry and  daring  of  General  Hooker  as  detailed 
in  the  report,  improvised  a “running  head,” 
“Fighting  Joe  Hooker,”  which  was  repeated 
page  after  page.  Two  or  three  of  the  papers 
adopted  it  as  the  head-line  for  the  printed  ac- 
counts, and  heralded  the  battle  under  that  name. 
The  name  “stuck,”  and  has  been  fixed  on  Hook- 
er irretrievably.  Instead  of  accepting  the  title  as 
a decree  of  fate,  Hooker  can  not  bear  to  hear  it. 
— “ It  always  sounds  to  me,”  he  once  said,  when 
allusion  had  been  made  to  it,  “ as  if  it  meant 
‘Fighting  Fool.’  It  has  really  done  me  much 
injury  in  making  the  public  believe  I am  a fu- 
rious, headstrong  fool,  bent  on  making  furious 
dashes  at  the  enemy.  I never  have  fought  with- 
out good  purpose  and  with  fair  chances  of  suc- 
cess. When  I have  decided  to  fight,  I have  done 
so  with  all  the  vigor  and  strength  I could  com-* 
mand.” 

A very  general  idea  prevails  that  General 
Hooker  is  a hard  drinker,  very  often  indulging 
to  veiy  great  excess.  As  far  as  the  writer’s 
rather  close  observation  goes,  this  is  a mistake. 
It  hod  its  origin  with  that  pestiferous  class  of 
humorists  who  devote  their  enemies  to  the  re- 
newal of  old  jokes  for  the  sake  ofrnodem  appli- 
cation. Many  of  the  false  impressions  which 
were  afloat  regarding  Mr.  Lincoln  found  their 
origin  in  the  habit  which  the  Joe  Millers  of  the 


age  had  of  crediting  their  stories,  both  witty 
and  vulgar,  to  Mr.  Lincoln  instead  of  to  the 
Irish  usher  as  formerly.  It  is  from  these  same 
fellows  that  Hooker  has  suffered,  and  three- 
fourths  of  those  w'ho  declare  him  to  be  a drunk- 
ard have  no  better  foundation  for  the  assertion 
than  a story  told  as  coming  from  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  commending  Hooker  to  avoid  Bourbon  Coun- 
ty in  his  passage  through  Kentocky.  A very 
excellent  article  of  sherry  forms  the  chief  con- 
tents of  his  wine  chest,  and  supplies  his  camp- 
table.  His  style  of  living  in  camp  was  elegant, 
more  from  the  attention  of  the  staff  officers  who 
messed  with  him  than  from  his  own  desire, 
taste,  or  exertions.  He  was  always  indifferent 
to  personal  comfort,  though  veiy  particular  as 
to  personal  appearance. 

His  complexion  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  stories  about  his  drunkenness,  but  every  one 
familiar  with  him  knows  that  his  roseate  hue 
was  natural  to  him.  Ilis  complexion  was  ml 
and  white  most  beautifully  blended,  until  he 
looks  as  rosy  as  the  most  healthy  woman  alive. 
His  skin  never  tans  nor  bleaches,  but  peals  off 
from  exposure,  leaving  the  6ame  rosy  complexion 
always  visible.  The  Spanish  women  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  with  whom  he  was  a great  favorite, 
described  his  complexion  by  an  adjective,  a mon- 
grel Spanish  w’ord  now  forgotten,  but  which 
signified,  “the  only  man  as  beautiful  as  a wo- 
man.” El  Capiian  Hermoso , “ the  Handsome 
Captain,”  was  a phrase  as  common  with  the 
Mexican  ladies  of  the* Mexican  capital  as  Gen- 
eral Hooker  is  now  with  the  American  ladies  of 
New  York,  or  “Fighting  Joe”  with  the  Ameri- 
can public  generally.  El  Buenmozo  was  an- 
other phrase  among  them ; while  more  intimate 
admirers  called  him  El  Gnr.ro , “the  Light- 
Haired.”  The  light-brown  hair  is  now  much 
tinged  with  gray,  and  El  Buenmozo — the  come- 
ly youth — is  now,  despite  the  ravages  of  time 
and  the  attractions  of  the  Spanish  and  other 
dames,  a finely  preserved  old  bachelor.  The 
tall,  erect,  muscular  figure  of  El  Capiian  Her - 
moso  has  not,  nowever,  been  bent  or  weakened 
by  age.  His  physical  endurance  is  just  as  great 
as  when  he  marched  through  Mexico.  He 
springs  as  nimbly  into  the  saddle  at  the  sound 
of  battle  as  he  did  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
full,  clear  eye  of  tho  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  East  is  just  as  bright  to-day  os  it 
was  when  he  was  simply  Captain  and  Chief  of 
Staff  to  General  Pillow.  The  great  changes  of 
the  past  twenty  years  have  affected  not  his  feat- 
ures but  his  fortunes.  lie  has  risen  grade  by 
grade,  by  personal  gallantry,  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  already  enjoying  the  com- 
mand of  a Major-General. 
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BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS.— BOOK  THE  FOURTH.  A TURNING. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  THE  MENDICANT^  BRIDE. 

THE  impressive  gloom  with  which  Mrs.  Wil- 
fer  received  her  husband  on  his  return  from 
the  wedding  knocked  so  hard  at  the  door  of  the 
cherubic  conscience,  and  likewise  so  impaired 
the  firmness  of  the  cherubic  legs,  that  the  cul- 
prit’s tottering  condition  of  mind  and  body  might 
have  aroused  suspicion  in  less  occupied  persons 
than  the  grimly  heroic  lady,  Miss  Lavinia,  and 
that  esteemed  friend  of  the  family,  Mr.  George 
Sampson.  But  the  attention  of  all  three  being 
fully  possessed  by  the  main  fact  of  the  marriage, 
they  had  happily  none  to  bestow  on  the  guilty 
conspirator ; to  which  fortunate  circumstance  he 
owed  the  escape  for  which  he  was  in  nowise  in- 
debted to  himself 

“You  do  not,  R.  W.,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer  from 
her  stately  corner,  “inquire  for  your  daughter. 
Bella.”  , 

“To  be  sure,  my  dear,”  he  returned,  with  a 
most  flagrant  assumption  of  unconsciousness,  “I 
did  omit  it.  How— or  perhaps  I should  rather 
say  where — is  Bella  ?” 

“Not  here,”  Mrs.  Wjjfer  proclaimed,  with 
folded  arms. 

The  cherub  faintly  muttered  something  to  the 
abortive  effect  of  “Oh,  indeed,  my  dear!” 

“Not  here,”  repeated  Mrs.  Wilfer,  in  a stern 
sonorous  voice.  “ In  a word,  R.  W.,  you  have 
no  daughter  Bella.” 

“No  daughter  Bella,  my  dear?” 

“ No.  Your  daughter  Bella”  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
fer, with  the  lofty  air  of  never  having  had  the 
least  copartnership  in  that  young  lady : of  whom 
she  now  made  reproachful  mention  as  an  article 
of  luxury  which  her  husband  had  set  up  entirely 
on  his  own  account,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
her  advice:  “ — your  daughter  Bella  has  be- 
stowed herself  upon  a Mendicant.” 

“ Good  gracious,  my  dear !” 

“ Show  your  father  his  daughter  Bella’s  let- 
ter, Lavinia,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  in  her  monoto- 
nous Act  of  Parliament  tone,  and  waving  her 
hand.  “ I think  your  father  will  admit  it  to  be 
documentary  proof  of  what  I tell  him.  I believe 
your  father  is  acquainted  with  his  daughter  Bel- 
la’s writing.  But  I do  not  know.  He  may  tell 
yon  he  is  not.  Nothing  will  surprise  me.” 

“Posted  at  Greenwich,  and  dated  this  morn- 
ing,” said  the  Irrepressible,  flouncing  at  her  fa- 
ther in  handing  him  the  evidence.  “ Hopes  Ma 
won’t  be  angry,  but  is  happily  married  to  Mr. 
John  Rokesmitb,  and  didn’t  mention  it  before- 
hand to  avoid  words,  and  please  tell  darling  yon, 
and  love  to  me,  and  I should  like  to  know  what 
you’d  have  said  if  any  other  unmarried  member 
of  the  family  had  done  it!” 


He  read  the  letter,  and  faintly  exclaimed, 
“ Dear  me  l” 

“You  may  well  say  Dear  me !”  rejoined  Mrs. 
Wilfer,  in  a deep  tone.  Upon  which  encourage- 
ment he  said  it  again,  though  scarcely  with  the 
success  he  had  expected ; for  the  scornful  lady 
then  remarked,  with  extreme  bitterness:  “You 
said  that  before.” 

“ It’s  very  surprising.  But  I suppose,  my 
dear,”  hinted  the  cherub,  as  he  folded  the  letter 
after  a disconcerting  silence,  “that  we  must 
make  the  be6t  of  it?  Would  you  object  to  my 
pointing  out,  my  dear,  that  Mr.  John  Rokesmitb 
is  not  (so  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  him), 
strictly  speaking,  a Mendicant  ?” 

“Indeed?”  returned  Mrs.  Wilfer,  with  an 
awfnl  air  of  politeness.  “Truly  so?  I was  not 
aware  that  Mr.  John  Rokesmith  was  a gentleman 
of  landed  property.  Bat  I am  much  relieved  to 
hear  it.”  *# 

“I  doubt  if  you  have  heard  it,  my  dear,”  the 
cherub  submitted  with  hesitation. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer.  “I  make 
false  statements,  it  appears?  So  be  it.  If  my 
daughter  flies  in  my  face,  surely  my  husband 
may.  The  one  thing  is  not  more  unnatural  than 
the  other.  There  seems  a fitness  in  the  arrange- 
ment. By  all  means  1”  Assuming,  with  a 
shiver  of  resignation,  a deadly  cheerfulness. 

But  here  the  Irrepressible  skirmished  into  the 
conflict,  dragging  the  reluctant  form  of  Mr. 
Sampson  after  her. 

“Ma,”  interposed  the  young  lady,  “I  must 
say  I think  it  would  be  much  better  if  you  would 
keep  to  the  point,  and  not  hold  forth  about  peo- 
ple’s flying  into  people’s  faces,  which  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  impossible  nonsense.” 

“ How !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilfer,  knitting  her 
dark  brows. 

“Just  im-possible  nonsense,  Ma,”  returned 
Lawy,  “and  George  Sampson  knows  it  is,  as 
well  as  I do.” 

Mrs.  Wilfer  suddenly  becoming  petrified,  fixed 
her  indignant  eyes  upon  the  wretched  George : 
who,  divided  between  the  support  due  from  him 
to  his  love,  and  the  support  due  from  him  to  his 
love’s  mamma,  supported  nobody,  not  even  him- 
self. 

“The  true  point  is,”  pursued  Lavinia,  “ that 
Bella  has  behaved  in  a most  unsisterly  way  to 
me,  and  might  have  severely  compromised  me 
with  George  and  with  George’s  family,  by  mak- 
ing off  and  getting  married  in  this  very  low  and 
disreputable  manner — with  some  pew-opener  or 
other,  I suppose,  for  abridemaid — when  she  ought 
to  have  confided  in  me,  and  ought  to  have  said, 
4 If,  Lavvy,  you  consider  it  due  to  your  engage- 
ment with  George  that  you  should  countenance 
the  occasion  by  being  present,  then,  Lavvy,  I 
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beg  you  to  be  present,  keeping  my  secret  from 
Ma  and  Pa.1  As  of  course  I should  have  done.” 

“As  of  course  you  would  have  done?  In- 
grate !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilfer.  “ Viper !” 

“ I say ! You  know,  ma’am.  Upon  my  honor 
you  mustn’t,”  Mr.  Sampson  remonstrated,  shak- 
ing his  head  seriously.  “With  the  highest  re- 
spect for  you,  ma’am,  upon  my  life  you  mustn’t. 
No,  really,  you  know.  When  a man  with  the 
feelings  of  a gentleman  finds  himself  engaged  to 
a young  lady,  and  it  comes  (even  on  the  part  of 
a member  of  the  family)  to  vipers,  you  know ! — 
I would  merely  put  it  to  your  own  good  feeling, 
you  know,”  said  Mr.  Sampson,  in  rather  lame  j 
conclusion. 

Mrs.  Wilfer’s  baleful  stare  at  the  young  gen- 
tleman in  acknowledgment  of  his  obliging  inter- 
ference was  of  such  a nature  that  Miss  Lavinig 
burst  into  tears,  and  caught  him  round  the  neck 
for  his  protection. 

“My  own  unnatural  mother,”  streamed  the 
young  lady,  “ wants  to  annihilate  George ! But 
you  sha’n’t  be  annihilated,  George.  I'll  die 
first!” 

Mr.  Sampson,  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  still 
struggled  to  shake  his  head  at  Mrs.  Wilfer,  and 
to  remark:  “With  every  sentiment  of  respect 
for  you,  you  know,  ma’am — vipers  really  doesn’t 
do  you  credit.” 

“ You  shall  not  be  annihilated,  George !”  cried 
Miss  Lavinia.  “ Ma  shall  destroy  me  first,  and 
then  she’ll  be  contented.  Oh,  oh,  oh!  Have 
I lured  George  from  his  happy  home  to  expose 
him  to  this ! George,  dear,  be  free ! Leave 
me,  ever  dearest  George,  to  Ma  and  fo  ray  fate. 
Give  my  love  to  your  aunt,  George  dear,  and  im- 
plore her  not  to  curse  the  viper  that  has  crossed 
your  path  and  blighted  your  existence.  Oh,  oh, 
Chl”  The  young  lady  who,  hysterically  speak- 
ing, was  only  just  come  of  age,  and  had  never 
gone  off  yet,  here  fell  into  a highly  creditable 
crisis,  which,  regarded  as  a first  performance, 
was  very  successful ; Mr.  Sampson,  bending  over 
the  body  meanwhile,  in  a state  of  distraction 
which  induced  him  to  address  Mrs.  Wilfer  in 
the  inconsistent  expressions:  “Demon  — with 
the  highest  respect  for  you — behold  your  work !” 

The  cherub  stood  helplessly  rubbing  his  chin 
and  looking  on,  but  on  the  whole  was  inclined 
to  welcome  this  diversion  as  one  in  which,  by 
reason  of  the  absorbent  properties  of  hysterics, 
the  previous  question  would  become  absorbed. 
And  so,  indeed,  it  proved,  for  the  Irrepressible 
gradually  coming  to  herself,  and  asking  with 
wild  emotion,  “George  dear,  are  you  safe?” 
and  further,  “ George  love,  what  has  happened  ? 
Where  is  Ma?”  Mr.  Sampson,  with  words  of 
comfort,  raised  her  prostrate  form,  and  handed 
her  to  Mrs.  Wilfer  as  if  the  young  lady  were 
something  in  the  nature  of  refreshments.  Mrs. 
Wilfer  with  dignity  partaking  of  the  refresh- 
ments, by  kissing  her  once  on  the  brow  (as  if 
accepting  an  oyster),  Miss  Lawy,  tottering,  re- 
turned to  the  protection  of  Mr.  Sampson;  to 
whom  she  said,  “ George  dear,  I am  afraid  I 


have  been  foolish ; but  I am  still  a little  weak 
and  giddy;  don’t  let  go  my  hand,  George!” 
And  whom  she  afterward  greatly  agitated  at  in- 
tervals, by  giving  utterance,  when  least  expect- 
ed, to  a sound  between  a sob  and  a bottle  of 
soda-water,  that  seemed  to  rend  the  bosom  of 
her  frock. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  this 
crisis  may  be  mentioned  its  having,  when  peace 
was  restored,  an  inexplicable  moral  influence  of 
an  elevating  kind,  on  Miss  Lavinia,  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
and  Mr.  George  Sampson,  from  which  R.  W. 
was  altogether  excluded,  as  an  outsider  and  non- 
sympathizer.  Miss  Lavinia  assumed  a modest 
air  of  having  distinguished  herself,"  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
a serene  air  of  forgiveness  and  resignation  ; Mr. 
Sampson,  an  air  of  having  been  improved  and 
chastened.  The  influence  pervaded  the  spirit  in 
which  they  returned  to  the  previous  question. 

“George  dear,”  said  Lavvy,  with  a melan- 
choly smile,  “ after  what  has  passed,  I am  sure 
Ma  will  tell  Fa  that  he  may  tell  Bella  we  shall 
all  be  glad  to  see  her  and  her  husband.” 

Mr.  Sampson  said  he  was  sure  of  it  too ; mur- 
muring how  eminently  he  respected  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
and  ever  must,  and  ever  would.  Never  more 
eminently,  he  added,  than  after  what  had  passed. 

“ Far  be  it  from  me,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  mak- 
ing deep  proclamation  from  her  corner,  “ to  run 
counter  to  the  feelings  of  a child  of  mine,  and 
of  a Youth,”  Mr.  Sampson  hardly  seemed  to  like 
that  word,  “who  is  |he  object  of  her  maiden 
preference.  I may  feel — nay,  know — that  I have 
been  deluded  and  deceived.  I may  feel — nay, 
know — that  I have  been  set  aside  and  passed 
over.  I may  feel — nay,  know — that  after  having 
so  far  overcome  my  repugnance  toward  Mr.  and 
j Mrs.  Boffin  as  to  receive  them  under  this  roof, 
and  to  consent  to  your  daughter  Bella’s,”  here 
I turning  to  her  husband,  “ residing  under  theirs, 
it  were  well  if  your  daughter  Bella,”  again  turn- 
ing to  her  husband,  “ had  profited  in  a worldly 
point  of  view  by  a connection  so  distasteful,  so 
disreputable.  I may  feel — nay,  know — that  in 
uniting  herself  to  Mr.  Rokesmith  she  has  united 
herself  to  one  who  is,  in  spite  of  shallow  sophist- 
ry, a Mendicant.  And  I may  feel  well  assured 
that  your  daughter  Bella,"  again  turning  to  her 
husband,  “ does  not  exalt  her  family  by  becom- 
ing a Mendicant’s  bride.  But  I suppress  what 
I feel,  and  say  nothing  of  it.” 

Mr.  Sampson  murmured  that  this  was  the  sort 
of  thing  you  might  expect  from  one  who  had 
ever  in  her  own  family  been  an  example  and 
never  an  outrage.  And  ever  more  so  (Mr.  Samp- 
son added,  with  some  degree  of  obscurity),  and 
never  more  so,  than  in  and  through  what  had 
passed.  Ho  must  take  the  liberty  of  adding, 
that  what  was  true  of  the  mother  was  true  of 
the  youngest  daughter,  and  that  he  could  never 
forget  the  touching  feelings  that  the  conduct  of 
both  had  awakened  within  him.  In  conclusion, 
he  did  hope  that  there  wasn’t  a man  with  a 
beating  heart  who  was  capable  of  something 
that  remained  undescribed,  in  consequence  of 
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Miss  Larinia’s  stopping  him  as  he  reeled  in  his 
speech. 

“Therefore,  R.  W.,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  resum- 
ing her  discourse  and  turning  to  her  lord  again, 
“ let  your  daughter  Bella  come  when  she  will, 
and  she  will  be  received.  So,”  after  a short 
pause,  and  an  air  of  having  taken  medicine  in 
it,  “so  will  her  husband.” 

“And  I beg,  Pa,”  said  Lavinia,  “that  you 
wilt  not  tell  Bella  what  I have  undergone.  It 
can  do  no  good,  and  it  might  cause  her  to  re- 
proach herself.” 

“My  dearest  girl,”  urged  Mr.  Sampson,  “she 
ought  to  know  it.” 

“ No,  George,”  said  Lavinia,  in  a tone  of  res- 
olute self-denial.  “ No,  dearest  George,  let  it 
be  buried  in  oblivion.” 

Mr.  Sampson  considered  that  “too  noble.” 

“Nothing  is  too  noble,  dearest  George,”  re- 
turned Lavinia.  “And  Pa,  I hope  you  will  be 
careful  not  to  refer  before  Bella,  if  you  can  help 
it,  to  my  engagement  to  George.  It  might  seem 
like  reminding  her  of  her  having  cast  herself 
away.  And  I hope,  Pa,  that  you  will  think  it 
equally  right  to  avoid  mentioning  George’s  ris- 
ing prospects,  when  Bella  is  present.  It  might 
seem  like  taunting  her  with  her  own  poor  for- 
tunes. Let  me  ever  remember  that  I am  her 
younger  sister,  and  ever  spare  her  painful  con- 
trasts, which  could  not  but  wound  her  sharply.” 

Mr.  Sampson  expressed  his  belief  that  such 
was  the  demeanor  of  Angels.  Miss  Lavvy  re- 
plied with  solemnity,  “No,  dearest  George,  I 
am  but  too  well  aware  that  I am  merely  hu- 
man.” 

Mrs.  Wilfer,  for  her  part,  still  further  im- 
proved the  occasion  by  sitting  with  her  eyes 
fastened  on  her  husband,  like  two  great  black 
notes  of  interrogation,  severely  inquiring,  Are 
you  looking  into  your  breast?  Do  you  deserve 
your  blessings  ? Can  you  lay  your  hand  upon 
your  heart  and  say  that  you  are  worthy  of  so 
hysterical  a daughter?  I do  not  ask  you  if  you 
are  worthy  of  such  a wife — put  Me  out  of  the 
question — but  are  you  sufficiently  conscious  of, 
and  thankful  foi*  the  pervading  moral  grandeur 
of  the  family  spectacle  on  which  you  are  gazing  ? 
These  inquiries  proved  very  harassing  to  R.  W., 
who,  besides  being  a little  disturbed  by  wine, 
was  in  perpetual  terror  of  committing  himself 
by  the  utterance  of  stray  words  that  would  be- 
tray his  guilty  foreknowledge.  However,  the 
scene  being  over,  and — all  things  considered — 
well  over,  he  sought  refuge  in  a doze;  which 
gave  his  lady  immense  offense. 

“Can  you  think  of  your  daughter  Bella,  and 
sleep?”  she  disdainfully  inquired. 

To  which  he  mildly  answered,  “Yes,  I think 
I can,  my  dear.” 

“Then,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  with  solemn  in- 
dignation, “I  would  recommend  you,  if  you 
have  a human  feeling,  to  retire  to  bed.” 

“ Thank  you,  my  dear,”  he  replied ; “I  think 
it  is  the  best  place  for  me.”  And  with  these  un- 
sympathetic words  very  gladly  withdrew. 


Within  a few  weeks  afterward  the  Mendi- 
cant's bride  (arm  in  arm  with  the  Mendicant) 
came  to  tea,  in  fulfillment  of  an  engagement 
made  through  her  father.  And  the  way  in 
which  the  Mendicant’s  bride  dashed  at  the  un- 
assailable position  so  considerately  to  be  held 
by  Miss  Lawy,  and  scattered  the  whole  of  the 
works  in  all  directions  in  a moment,  was  tri- 
umphant. 

“Dearest  Ma,”  cried  Bella,  running  into  the 
room  with  a radiant  face,  “how  do  you  do, 
dearest  Ma?”  And  then  embraced  her,  joyous- 
ly. “ And  Lawy  darling,  how  do  you  do,  and 
how's  George  Sampson,  and  how  is  he  getting 
on,  and  when  are  you  going  to  be  married,  and 
how  rich  are  you  going  to  grow  ? You  must  tell 
me  all  about  it,  Lavvy  dear,  immediately.  John, 
love,  kiss  Ma  and  Lavvy,  and  then  we  shall  all 
be  at  home  and  comfortable.” 

Mrs.  Wilfer  stared,  but  was  helpless.  Miss 
Lavinia  stared,  but  was  helpless.  Apparently 
with  no  compunction,  and  assuredly  with  no 
ceremony,  Bella  tossed  her  bonnet  away,  and 
sat  down  to  moke  the  tea. 

“ Dearest  Ma  and  Lawy,  you  both  take  sugar, 

I know.  And  Pa  (you  good  little  Pa),  you  don't 
take  milk.  John  does.  I didn't  before  I was 
I married ; but  I do  now,  because  John  does. 

John  dear,  did  you  kiss  Ma  and  Lawy?  Oh, 
you  did ! Quite  correct,  John  dear ; but  I 
didn't  see  you  do  it,  so  I asked.  Cut  some 
bread  and  butter,  John ; that's  a love.  Ma 
likes  it  doubled.  And  now  you  must  tell  me, 
dearest  Ma  and  Lawy,  upon  your  words  and 
honors ! Didn't  you  for  a moment — just  a mo-  , 
ment — think  I was  a dreadful  little  wretch  when 
I wrote  to  say  I had  run  away  ?” 

Before  Mrs.  Wilfer  could  wave  her  gloves, 
the  Mendicant's  bride  in  her  merriest  affection- 
ate manner  went  on  again. 

“ I think  it  must  have  made  you  rather  cross, 
dear  Ma  and  Lavvy,  and  I know  I deserved  that 
you  should  be  very  cross.  But  you  see  I had 
been  such  a heedless,  heartless  creature,  and  had  f 
led  you  so  to  expect  that  I should  marry  for 
money,  and  so  to  make  sure  that  I was  incapa- 
ble of  marrying  for  love,  that  I thought  you 
couldn't  believe  me.  Because,  you  see,  you 
didn’t  know  how  much  of  Good,  Good,  Good,  I 
had  learned  from  John.  Well!  So  I was  sly 
about  it,  and  ashamed  of  what  you  supposed  me 
to  be,  and  fearful  that  we  couldn't  understand 
one  another  and  might  come  to  words,  which  we 
should  all  be  sorry  for  afterward,  and  so  I said 
to  John  that  if  he  liked  to  take  me  without  any 
fuss  he  might.  And  as  he  did  like,  I let  him. 

And  we  were  married  at  Greenwich  church  in 
the  presence  of  nobody — except  an  unknown  in- 
dividual who  dropped  in,”  here  her  eyes  sparkled 
more  brightly,  “and  half  a pensioner.  And 
now,  isn’t  it  nice,  dearest  Ma  and  Lavvy,  to 
know  that  no  words  have  been  said  which  any 
of  us  can  be  sorry  for,  and  that  we  are  all  the 
best  of  friends  at  the  pleasantest  of  teas !” 

Having  got  up  and  kissed  them  again,  she 
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slipped  back  to  her  chair  (after  a loop  on  the 
road  to  squeeze  her  husband  round  the  neck) 
and  again  went  on. 

“And  now  you  will  naturally  want  to  know, 
dearest  Ma  and  Larry,  how  we  lire,  and  what 
wo  hare  got  to  live  upon.  Well ! And  so  we 
lire  on  Blackheatb,  in  the  charm — ingest  of 
dolls’  houses,  de — lightfully  furnished,  and  we 
Imre  a clever  little  servant  who  is  de — cidedly 
pretty,  and  wo  are  economical  and  orderly,  and 
do  every  thing  by  clock-work,  and  we  hare  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  a year,  and  we  have  all 
we  want,  and  more.  And  lastly,  if  you  would 
like  to  know  in  confidence,  as  perhaps  you  may, 
what  is  my  opinion  of  my  husband,  my  opinion 
is — that  I almost  love  him !” 

“ And  if  you  would  like  to  know  in  confidence, 
as  perhaps  you  may,”  said  her  husband,  smiling, 
as  he  stood  by  her  side,  without  her  having  de- 
tected his  approach,  “my  opinion  of  my  wife, 
iny  opinion  is — ” But  Bella  started  up,  and 
put  her  hand  upon  his  lips. 

“Stop,  Sir!  No,  John,  dear!  Seriously  I 
Please  not  yet  a while ! I want  to  be  something 
so  mnch  worthier  than  the  doll  in  the  doll’s 
house.” 

“ My  darling,  are  you  not?” 

“ Not  half,  not  a quarter,  so  much  worthier 
as  I hope  you  may  some  day  find  me  ! Try  me 
through  some  reverse,  John — try  me  through 
<ome  trial — and  tell  them  after  that,  what  you 
think  of  me.” 

“I  will,  my  Life,”  said  John.  “I  promise 
it.” 

“That’s my  dear  John.  And  you  won’t  speak 
a word  now;  will  you?” 

“And  I won’t,”  said  John,  with  a very  ex- 
pressive look  of  admiration  aroand  him,  “speak 
a word  now !” 

She  laid  her  laughing  cheek  upon  his  breast  to 
thank  him,  and  said,  looking  at  the  rest  of  them 
sideways  out  of  her  bright  eyes : “ I’ll  go  further, 
Pa  and  Ma  and  Lawy.  John  don’t  suspect  it 
— he  has  no  idea  of  it — but  I quite  love  him !” 

Even  Mrs.  Wilfer  relaxed  under  the  influence 
of  her  married  daughter,  and  seemed  in  a ma- 
jestic manner  to  imply  remotely  that  if  R.  W. 
had  been  a more  deserving  object,  she  too  might 
have  condescended  to  come  down  from  her  ped- 
estal for  his  beguilement.  Miss  Lavinia,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  strong  doubts  of  the  policy  of 
the  course  of  treatment,  and  whether  it  might 
not  spoil  Mr.  Sampson,  if  experimented  on  in 
the  case  of  that  young  gentleman.  R.  W.  him- 
self was  for  his  part  convinced  that  he  was  father 
of  one  of  the  most  charming  of  girls,  and  that 
Rokesmith  waa  the  most  favored  of  men ; which 
opinion,  if  propounded  to  him,  Rokesmith  would 
probably  not  have  contested. 

The  newly-married  pair  left  early  so  that  they 
might  walk  at  leisure  to  their  starting-place  from 
London  for  Greenwich.  At  first  they  were  very 
cheerful  and  talked  much;  but  after  a while 
Bella  fancied  that  her  husband  was  turning 
somewhat  thoughtful.  So  she  asked  him : 


“John  dear,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“Matter,  my  love?” 

“Won’t  you  tell  me,”  said  Bella,  looking  up 
into  his  face,  “ what  you  are  thinking  of?” 

“There’s  not  much  in  the  thought,  my  soul. 
I was  thinking  whether  you  wouldn’t  like  me  to 
be  rich  ?” 

“You  rich,  John?”  repeated  Bella,  shrinking 
a little. 

“I  mean,  really  rich.  Say  as  rich  as  Mr. 
Boifin.  You  would  like  that?” 

“ I should  be  almost  afraid  to  tiy,  John  dear, 
Was  he  much  the  better  for  his  wealth  ? Was  I 
much  the  better  for  the  little  part  I once  had  in 
it?” 

“But  all  people  arc  not  the  worse  for  riches, 
my  own.” 

“Most  people?”  Bella  musingly  suggested 
with  raised  eyebrows. 

“Nor  even  most  people,  it  may  be  hoped. 
If  you  were  rich,  for  instance,  you  would  have 
a great  power  of  doing  good  to  others.” 

“ Yes,  Sir,  for  instance,”  Bella  playfully  re- 
joined; “but  should  I exercise  the  power,  for 
instance  ? And  again,  Sir,  for  instance ; should 
I,  at  the  same  time,  have  a great  power  of  doing 
harm  to  myself?” 

Laughing  and  pressing  her  arm,  ho  retorted : 
“But  still,  again  for  instance ; would  you  exer- 
cise that  power  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Bella,  thoughtfully  shak- 
ing her  head.  “I  hopejiot.  I think  not.  But 
it’s  so  easy  to  hope  not  and  think  not,  without 
the  riches.” 

“Why  don’t  you  say,  my  darling — instead  of 
that  phrase — being  poor?”  he  asked,  looking 
earnestly  at  her. 

“Why  don’t  I say,  being  poor?  Because  I 
am  not  poor.  Dear  John,  it’s  not  possible  that 
yon  suppose  I think  we  are  poor  ?” 

“ I do,  my  love.” 

“Oh,  John!” 

“ Understand  me,  sweet-heart.  I know  that  I 
am  rich  beyond  all  wealth  in  having  you ; but  I 
think  of  you  and  think  for  you.  In  such  a 
dress  as  you  are  wearing  now  you  first  charmed 
me,  and  in  no  dress  could  you  ever  look,  to  my 
thinking,  more  graceful  or  more  beautiful.  But 
you  have  admired  many  finer  dresses  this  very 
day ; and  is  it  not  natural  that  I wish  I could 
give  them  to  you  ?” 

“It’s  very  nice  that  you  should  wish  it,  John. 
It  brings  these  tears  of  grateful  pleasure  into  my 
eyes  to  hear  you  say  so  with  6uch  tenderness. 
But  I don’t  want  them.” 

“Again,”  he  pursued,  “we  are  now  walking 
through  the  muddy  streets.  I love  those  pretty 
feet  so  dearly  that  I feel  as  if  I could  not  bear 
the  dirt  to  soil  the  sole  of  your  shoe.  Is  it  not 
natural  that  I wish  you  could  ride  in  a car- 
riage?” 

“It’s  very  nice,”  said  Bello,  glancing  down- 
ward at  the  feet  in  question,  “ to  know  that  you 
admire  them  so  much,  John  dear,  and  since  you 
do,  I am  sorry  that  these  shoes  are  a full  size 
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too  large.  But  I don’t  want  a carriage,  believe 
me.” 

“ Yon  would  like  one  if  yon  could  have  one, 
Bella?” 

“ X shouldn’t  like  it  for  its  own  sake  half  so 
well  as  such  a wish  for  it.  Dear  John,  your 
wishes  are  as  real  to  me  as  the  wishes  in  the 
Fairy  story  that  were  all  fulfilled  as  aoon  as 
spoken.  Wish  me  every  thing  that  you  can  wish 
for  the  woman  you  dearly  love,  and  I have  as 
good  as  got  it,  John.  I have  better  than  got  it, 
John!” 

They  were  not  the  less  happy  for  such  talk, 
and  home  was  not  the  less  home  for  coming  after 
it.  Bella  was  fast  developing  a perfect  genius 
for  home.  All  the  loves  and  graces  seemed  (her 
husband  thought)  to  have  taken  domestic  service 
with  her,  and  to  help  her  to  make  home  engag- 
ing. 

Her  married  life  glided  happily  on.  She  was 
alone  all  day,  for,  after  an  early  breakfast,  her 
husband  repaired  every  morning  to  the  City, 
and  did  not  return  until  their  late  dinner  hour. 
He  was  “in  a China  house,”  he  explained  to 
Bella  > which  she  found  quite  satisfactory  with- 
out pursuing  the  China  house  into  minuter  de- 
tailsethan  & wholesale  vision  of  tea,  rice,  odd- 
smelling silks,  carved  boxes,  and  tight-eyed  peo- 
ple in  more  than  double-soled  shoes,  with  their 
pigtails  pulling  their  heads  of  hair  off,  painted 
on  transparent  porcelain.  She  always  walked 
with  her  husband  to  the  railroad,  and  was  al- 
ways there  again  to  meet  him ; her  old  coquet- 
tish ways  a little  sobered  down  (but  not  much), 
and  her  dress  as  daintily  managed  as  if  she  man- 
aged nothing  else.  But  John  gone  to  business 
and  Bella  returned  home,  the  dress  would  be 
laid  aside,  trim  little  wrappers  and  aprons  would 
be  substituted,  and  Bella,  putting  back  her  hair 
with  both  hands,  as  if  she  were  making  the  most 
business-like  arrangements  for  going  dramatic- 
ally distracted,  would  enter  on  the  household 
affairs  of  the  day.  Such  weighing  and  mixing 
and  chopping  and  grating,  such  dusting  and 
washing  and  polishing,  such  snipping  and  weed- 
ing and  troweling  %nd  other  small  gardening, 
such  making  and  mending  and  folding  and  air- 
ing, such  diverse  arrangements,  and  above  all 
such  severe  study!  For  Mrs.  J.  R.,  who  had 
never  been  wront  to  do  too  much  at  home  as 
Miss  B.  W.,  was  under  the  constant  necessity 
of  referring  for  advice  and  support  to  a sage 
volume  entitled  The  Complete  British  Family 
Housewife,  which  she  would  sit  consulting,  with 
her  elbows  on  the  tablo  and  her  temples  on  her 
hands,  like  some  perplexed  enchantress  poring 
over  the  Black  Art.  This,  principally  because 
the  Complete  British  Housewife,  however  sound 
a Briton  at  heart,  was  by  no  means  an  expert 
Briton  at  expressing  herself  with  clearness  in 
the  British  tongue,  and  sometimes  might  have 
issued  her  directions  to  equal  purpose  in  the 
Kamskatchan  language.  In  any  crisis  of  this 
nature  Bella  would  suddenly  exclaim  aloud, 
“Oh  you  ridiculous  old  thing,  what  do  you 


mean  by  that  ? You  must  have  been  drinking!” 
And  having  made  this  marginal  note,  would 
try  the  Housewife  again,  with  all  her  dimples 
screwed  into  an  expression  oCprofound  research. 

There  was  likewise  a coolness  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Housewife,  which  Mrs.  John  Roke- 
smith  found  highly  exasperating.  She  would 
say,  “ Take  a salamander,”  as  if  a general  should 
command  a private  to  catch  a Tartar.  Or  she 
would  casually  issue  the  order,  “Throw  in  a 
handful— ’ of  something  entirely  unattainable. 
In  these,  the  Housewife’s  most  glaring  moments 
of  unreason,  Bella  would  shut  her  up  and  knock 
her  on  the  table,  apostrophizing  her  with  the 
compliment,  “ O you  are  a stupid  old  Donkey ! 

| Where  am  I to  get  it,  do  you  think  ?” 

Another  branch  of  study  claimed  the  atten- 
I tion  of  Mrs.  John  Rokesmith  for  a regular  pe- 
I riod  every  day.  This  was  the  mastering  of  the 
newspaper,  so  that  she  might  be  close  up  with 
John  on  general  topics  when  John  came  home. 
In  her  desire  to  be  in  all  things  his  companion 
.she  would  have  set  herself  with  equal  zeal  to 
master  Algebra,  or  Euclid,  if  he  had  divided 
his  soul  between  her  and  either.  Wonderful 
was  the  way  iu  which  she  would  store  up  the 
City  Intelligence,  and  beamingly  shed  it  upon 
John  in  the  course  of  the  evening ; incidentally 
mentioning  the  commodities  that  were  looking 
up  in  the  markets,  and  how  much  gold  had  been 
taken  to  the  Bank,  and  trying  to  look  wise  and 
serious  over  it  until  she  would  laugh  at  herself 
most  charmingly  and  would  say,  kissing  him: 
“It  all  comes  of  my  love,  John  dear.” 

For  a City  man  John  certainly  did  appear  to 
care  as  little  as  might  be  for  the  looking  up  or 
looking  down  of  things,  as  well  as  for  tho  gold 
that  got  taken  to  the  Bank.  But  he  cared,  be- 
yond all  expression,  for  his  wife,  as  a most  pre- 
cious and  sweet  commodity  that  was  always 
looking  up,  and  that  never  w'as  worth  less  than 
all  the  gold  in  the  world.  And  she,  being  in- 
spired by  her  affection,  and  having  a quick  wit 
and  a fine  ready  instinct,  made  amazing  pro- 
gress in  her  domestic  efficiency,  though,  as  an 
endearing  creature,  she  made  no  progress  at  all. 
This  was  her  husband's  verdict,  and  he  justified 
it  by  telling  her  that  she  had  begun  her  married 
life  as  the  most  endearing  creature  that  could 
possibly  be. 

“And  you  have  such  a cheerful  spirit!”  he 
j 6aid,  fondly.  “ You  are  like  a bright  light  in 
the  honsc.” 

“ Am  I truly,  John  ?” 

“Are  you  truly?  Yes,  indeed.  Only  much 
more,  and  much  better.” 

“Do  you  know,  John  dear,”  said/Bella,  tak- 
ing him  by  a button  of  his  coat,  “that  I some- 
times, at  odd  moments  — don’t  laugh,  John, 
please.” 

Nothing  should  induce  John  to  do  it,  when 
sho  asked  him  not  to  do  it. 

“ — That  I sometimes  think,  John,  I feci  a 
little  serious.” 

“Are  you  too  much  alone,  my  darling?” 
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“ O dear,  no,  John ! The  time  is  so  short 
that  I hare  not  a moment  too  much  in  the 
week.” 

“Why  serious,  ^my  life,  then?  When  seri- 
ous ?" 

“When  I laugh,  I think,”  6aid  Bella,  laugh- 
ing as  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 
“You  wouldn't  believe,  Sir,  that  I feel  serious 
now?  But  I do."  And  she  laughed  again,  and 
something  glistened  in  hpr  eyes. 

“Would  you  like  to  be  rich,  pet?”  he  asked 
her,  coaxingly. 

“ Rich,  John ! How  can  you  ask  such  goose’s 
questions  ?" 

“ Do  you  regret  any  thing,  my  love?” 

“Regret  any  thing?  No!”  Bella  confidently 
answered.  But  then,  suddenly  changing,  she 
said,  between  laughing  and  glistening:  “Oh 
yes,  I do  though.  I regret  Mrs.  Boffin.” 

“I,  too,  regret  that  separation  very  much. 
But  perhaps  it  is  only  temporary.  Perhaps 
things  may  so  fall  out  as  that  you  may  some- 
times sco  her  again — as  that  we  may  sometimes 
see  her  again.”  Bella  might  be  very  anxious 
on  the  subject,  but  she  Scarcely  seemed  so  at  the 
moment.  With  an  absent  air,  she  was  investi- 
gating that  button  on  her  husband's  coat,  when 
Pa  came  in  to  spend  the  evening. 

Pa  had  his  special  chair  and  his  special  cor- 
ner reserved  for  him  on  all  occasions,  and — 
without  disparagement  of  his  domestic  joys — 
was  far  happier  there  than  any  where.  It  was 
always  pleasantly  droll  to  see  Pa  and  Bella  to- 
gether; but  on  this  present  evening  her  hus- 
band thought  her  more  than  usually  fantastic 
with  him. 

“You  are  a very  good  little  boy,”  said  Bella, 
“to  come  unexpectedly,  as  soon  as  you  could 
get  out  of  school.  And  how  have  they  used 
you  at  school  to-day,  you  dear?” 

“Well,  my  pet,"  replied  the  cherub,  smiling 
and  rubbing  his  hands  as  she  sat  him  down  in 
his  chair,  “ I attend  two  schools.  There's  the 
Mincing  Lane  establishment,  and  there’s  your 
mother’s  Academy.  Which  might  you  mean, 
my  dear?” 

“Both,"  said  Bella. 

“ Both,  eh  ? Why,  to  say  the  truth,  both  have 
taken  a little  out  of  me  to-day,  my  dear,  but  that 
was  to  be  expected.  There's  no  royal  road  to 
learning ; and  what  is  life  but  learning !” 

“And  what  do  you  do  with  yourself  when 
you  have  got  your  learning  by  heart,  you  sillv 
child?” 

“Why  then,  my  dear,”  said  the  cherub,  after 
a little  consideration,  “I  suppose  I die." 

“ You  arl  a very  bad  boy,  ” retorted  Bella,  4 4 to 
talk  about  dismal  things  and  be  out  of  spirits." 

“My  Bella,"  rejoined  her  father,  “I  am  not 
out  of  spirits.  I am  as  gay  as  a lark.”  Which 
his  face  confirmed. 

“Then  if  you  are  sure  and  certain  it’s  not 
you,  I suppose  it  must  be  I,”  said  Bella ; “so  I 
won’t  do  so  any  more.  John  dear,  we  must  give 
this  little  fellow  his  supper,  you  know.” 


44  Of  course  we  must,  my  darling." 

44  He  has  been  grubbing  and  grubbing  at 
school,”  said  Bella,  looking  at  her  father's  hand 
and  lightly  slapping  it,  “ till  he's  not  fit  to  be 
seen.  O what  a grubby  child !" 

“Indeed,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  “I  was 
going  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  wash  my  hands, 
only  you  find  me  out  so  soon.” 

“Come  here,  Sir!”  cried  Bella,  taking  him 
by  the  front  of  his  coat,  44  come  here  and  be 
washed  directly.  You  are  not  to  be  trusted  to 
do  it  for  yourself.  Come  here,  Sir!" 

The  cherub,  to  his  genial  amusement,  was  ac- 
cordingly conducted  to  a little  washing-room, 
where  Bella  soaped  his  face  and  rubbed  his  face, 
and  soaped  his  hands  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
splashed  him  and  rinsed  him  and  toweled  him, 
until  he  was  as  red  as  beet-root,  even  to  his  very 
ears : 44  Now  you  must  be  brushed  and  combed, 

Sir, " said  Bella,  busily.  4 4 Hold  the  light,  John . ' 

Shut  your  eyes,  Sir,  and  let  me  take  hold  of 
your  chin.  Be  good  directly,  and  do  as  yon 
are  told !" 

Her  father  being  more  than  willing  to  obey, 
she  dressed  his  hair  in  her  most  elaborate  man- 
ner, brushing  it  out  straight,  parting  it;  winding 
it  over  her  fingers,  sticking  it  up  on  end*  and 
constantly  falling  back  on  John  to  get  a good 
look  at  the  effect  of  it.  Who  always  received 
her  on  his  disengaged  arm,  and  detained  her, 
while  the  patient  cherub  stood  waiting  to  be 
finished. 

“There!”  said  Bella,  when  she  had  at  last 
completed*  the  final  touches.  “Now,  you  are 
something  like  a genteel  boy ! Put  your  jacket 
on,  and  come  and  have  your  supper." 

The  cherub  investing  himself  with  his  coat 
was  led  back  to  his  corner — where,  but  for  hav- 
ing no  egotism  in  his  pleasant  nature,  he  would 
have  answered  well  enough  for  that  radiant 
though  self-sufficient  boy,  Jack  Horner — Bella 
with  her  own  hands  laid  a cloth  for  him,  and 
brought  him  his  supper  on  a tray.  44  Stop  a mo- 
ment, "said  she,  “we  must  keep  his  little  clothes 
clean ;”  and  tied  a napkin  under  his  chin,  in  a 
very  methodical  manner.  • 

While  he  took  his  snpper  Bella  sat  by  him, 
sometimes  admonishing  him  to  hold  his  fork  by 
the  handle,  like  a polite  child,  and  at  other  times 
carving  for  him,  or  pouring  out  his  drink.  Fan- 
tastic as  it  all  was,  and  accustomed  as  she  ever 
had  been  to  make  a plaything  of  her  good  father, 
ever  delighted  that  she  should  put  him  to  that 
account,  still  there  was  an  occasional  something 
on  Bella’s  part  that  was  new.  It  could  not  be 
said  that  she  was  less  playful,  whimsical,  or  nat- 
ural than  she  always  had  been ; but  it  seemed, 
her  husband  thought,  as  if  there  were  some  rather 
graver  reason  than  he  had  supposed  for  what 
she  had  so  lately  said,  and  as  if,  throughqnt  all 
this,  there  were  glimpses  of  an  underlying  seri- 
ousness. 

It  was  a circumstance  in  support  of  this  view 
of  the  case,  that  when  she  had  lighted  her  father’s 
pipe,  and  mixed  him  his  glass  of  grog,  she  sat 
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down  on  a stool  between  her  father  and  her  has* 
band,  leaning  her  arm  upon  the  latter,  and  was 
very  quiet  So  quiet  that,  when  her  father  rose 
to  take  his  leaver  she  looked  round  with  a start, 
as  if  she  had  forgotten  his  being  there. 

“ You  go  a little  way  with  Pa,  John?” 

“ Yes,  my  dear.  Do  you  ?” 

“I  hare  not  written  to  Lizzie  Hexam  since  I 
wrote  and  told  her  that  I really  had  a lover — a 
whole  one.  I have  often  thought  I would  like 
• to  tell  her  how  right  she  was  when  she  pretended 
to  read  in  the  live  coals  that  I would  go  through 
fire  and  water  for  him.  I am  in  the  humor  to 
tell  her  so  to-night,  John,  and  I’ll  stay  at  home 
and  do  it” 

“You  are  tired.” 

“Not  at  all  tired,  John  dear,  but  in  the  hu- 
mor to  write  to  Lizzie.  Good-night,  dear  Pa. 
Good-night,  you  dear,  good,  gentle  Pa !” 

Left  to  herself,  6he  sat  down  to  write,  and 
wrote  Lizzie  a long  letter.  She  had  but  com- 
pleted it  and  read  it  over,  when  her  husband 
came  back.  “Yon  are  just  in  time,  Sir,”  said 
Bella ; “lam  going  to  give  you  your  first  cur- 
tain lecture.  It  shall  be  a parlor-curtain  lecture. 
You  shfcll  take  this  chair  of  mine  when  I have 
folded  my  letter,  and  I will  take  the  Btool  (though 
you  ought  to  take  it,  I can  tell  you,  Sir,  if  it’s 
the  stool  of  repentance),  and  you’ll  soon  find 
yourself  taken  to  task  soundly.” 

Her  letter  folded,  sealed,  and  directed,  and 
her  pen  wiped,  and  her  middle  finger  wiped,  and 
her  desk  locked  up  and  put  away,  and  these 
transactions  performed  with  an  air  ot  severe  bus- 
iness sedateness,  which  the  Complete  British 
Housewife  might  have  assumed,  and  certainly 
would  not  have  rounded  off  and  Wken  down 
in  with  a musical  laugh,  as  Bella  did : she  placed 
her  husband  in  his  chair,  and  placed  herself  upon 
her  stool. 

“Now,  Sir  I To  begin  at  the  beginning. 
What  is  your  name?” 

A question  more  decidedly  rushing  at  the  se- 
cret he  was  keeping  from  her  coaid  not  have 
astounded  him.  Bnt  he  kept  his  countenance 
and  his  secret,  and*  answered,  “John  Rokesmith, 
my  dear.” 

“ Good  boy ! Who  gave  yon  that  name  ?” 

With  a returning  suspicion  that  something 
might  have  betrayed  him  to  her,  he  answered, 
interrogatively,  “My  godfathers  and  my  god- 
mothers, dear  love  ?” 

“Pretty  good!”  said  Bella.  “Not  goodest 
good,  because  yon  hesitate  about  it.  However, 
as  you  know  your  Catechism  fairly,  so  far,  I’ll 
let  you  off  the  rest.  Now,  I am  going  to  exam- 
ine you  out  of  my  own  head.  John  dear,  why 
did  yon  go  back,  this  evening,  to  the  question  you 
once  asked  me  before — would  I like  to  be  rich  ?” 

Agaiff,  his  secret ! He  looked  down  at  her  as 
she  looked  up  at  him,  with  her  hands  folded  on 
his  knee,  and  it  was  as  nearly  told  as  ever  secret 
was. 

Having  no  reply  ready,  he  could  do  no  better 
than  embrace  her. 


“In  Bhort,  dear  John,”  said  Bella,  “this  is 
the  topic  of  my  lecture  : I want  nothing  on  earth, 
and  I want  you  to  believe  it.” 

“ If  that’s  all,  the  lecture  may  be  considered 
over,  for  I do.” 

“It’s  not  all,  John  dear,”  Bella  hesitated. 
“ It’s  only  Firstly.  There’s  a dreadful  Second- 
ly, and  a dreadful  Thirdly  to  come — as  I used  to 
say  to  myself  in  sermon-time  when  I was  a very 
6mall-sized  sinner  at  diurch.” 

“Let  them  come,  my  dearest.” 

“Are  you  sure,  John  dear;  are  you  ab- 
solutely certain  in  your  innermost  heart  of 
hearts*— ?” 

“ Which  is  not  in  my  keeping,”  he  rejoined. 

“ No,  John,  but  the  key  is. — Are  you  abso- 
lutely certain  that  down  at  the  bottom  of  that 
heart  of  hearts,  which  you  have  given  to  me  as  I 
have  given  mine  to  you,  there  is  no  remembrance 
that  I was  once  very  mercenary  ?” 

“Why,  if  there  were  no  remembrance  in  me 
of  the  time  you  speak  of,”  he* softly  asked  her 
with  his  lips  to  hers,  “could  I love  you  quite  as 
well  as  I do ; could  I have  in  the  Calendar  of 
my  life  the  brightest  of  its  days ; could  I,  when- 
ever I look  at  yonr  dear  face,  or  hear  your  dear 
voice,  see  and  hear  my  noble  champion  ? It 
can  never  have  been  that  which  made  you  seri- 
ous, darling?” 

“No,  John,  it  wasn’t  that,  and  still  less  was 
it  Mrs.  Boffin,  though  I love  her.  Wait  a mo- 
ment and  I’ll  go  on  with  the  lecture.  Give  me 
a moment,  because  I like  to  cry  for  joy.  It’s  so 
delicious,  John  dear,  to  cry  for  joy.” 

She  did  so  on  his  neck,  and,  still  clinging 
there,  laughed  a little  when  she  said,  “I  think 
I am  ready  now  for  Thirdly,  John.” 

“/  am  ready  for  Thirdly,”  said  John,  “ what- 
ever it  is.” 

“I  believe,  John,”  punned  Bella,  “that  you 
believe  that  I believe — ” 

“My  dear  child,”  cried  her  husband  gayly, 
“what  a quantity  of  believing !” 

“ Isn’t  there  ?”  said  Bella,  with  another  laugh. 
“ I never  knew  such  a quantity ! It’s  like  verbs 
in  an  exercise.  But  I can’t  get  on  with  less  be- 
lieving. I’ll  try  again.  I believe,  dear  John, 
that  yon  believe  that  I believe  that  we  have  as 
much  money  as  we  require,  and  that  we  want 
for  nothing.” 

“ It  is  strictly  true,  Bella.” 

“ But  if  onr  money  should  by  any  means  be 
rendered  not  so  much — if  we  had  to  stint  our- 
selves a little  in  purchases  that  we  can  af- 
ford to  make  now  — would  you  still  have  the 
same  confidence  in  my  being  quite  contented, 
John?”  t 

“Precisely  the  same  confidence,  my  soul.” 

“Thank  you,  John  dear,  thousands  upon 
thousands  *6f  times.  And  I may  take  it  for 
granted,  no  doubt,”  with  a little  faltering,  “that 
you  would  be  quite  a9  contented  yourself,  John? 
Bat,  yes,  I know  I may.  For,  knowing  that  I 
should  be  so,  how  surely  I may  know  that  you 
would  be  so ; you  who  are  so  much  stronger,  and 
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firmer,  and  more  reasonable  and  more  generous, 
than  I am.” 

“ Hush !”  said  her  husband,  “ I must  not  hear 
that.  You  are  all  wrong  there,  though  other- 
wise  as  right  as  can  be.  And  now  I am  brought 
to  a little  piece  of  news,  my  dearest,  that  I might 
have  told  you  earlier  in  the  evening.  I have 
strong  reason  for  confidently  believing  that  we 
shall  never  be  in  the  receipt  of  a smaller  income 
than  our  present  income.” 

She  might  have  shown  herself  more  interested 
in  the  intelligence;  but  she  had  returned  to  the 
investigation  of  the  coat-button. that  had  engaged 
her  attention  a few  hours  before,  and  scarcely 
seemed  to  heed  what  he  said. 

“And  now  we  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  it  at 
last,”  cried  her  husband,  rallying  her,  “ and  this 
is  the  thing  that  made  you  serious?” 

“No,  dear,”  said  Bella,  twisting  the  button 
and  shaking  her  head,  “it  wasn’t  this.” 

“Why  then,  Lord  bless  this  little  wife  of 
mine,  there’s  a Fourthly !”  exclaimed  John. 

“ This  worried  me  a little,  and  so  did  Second- 
ly,’* said  Bella,  occupied  with  the  button,  “ but 
it  was  quite  another  sort  of  seriousness — a much 
deeper  and  quieter  sort  of  seriousness — that  I 
spoke  of,  John  dear.” 

As  he  bent  his  face  to  hers,  she  raised  hers  to 
meet  it,  and  laid  her  little  right  hand  on  his 
eyes  and  kept  it  there. 

“Do  you  remember,  John,  on  the  day  we 
were  married.  Pa’s  speaking  of  the  ships  that 
might  be  sailing  toward  us  from  the  unknown 
seas  ?” 

“Perfectly,  my  darling!’* 

“I  think amon£  them there  is  a ship 

upon  the  ocean bringing to  you  and  me 

a little  baby,  John.” 


CHAPTER  YI. 

A CRY  FOR  HELF. 

Thb  Paper  Mill  had  stopped  work  for  the 
night,  and  the  paths  and  roads  in  its  neighbor- 
hood were  sprinkled  with  clusters  of  people  going 
home  from  their  day’s  labor  in  it.  There  were 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  groups,  and 
there  was  no  want  of  lively  color  to  flutter  in 
the  gentle  evening  wind.  The  mingling  of 
various  voices  and  the  sound  of  laughter  made 
a cheerful  impression  upon  the  ear,  analogous 
to  that  of  the  fluttering  colors  upon  the  eye. 
Into  the  sheet  of  water  reflecting  the  flushed  sky 
in  the  fore-ground  of  the  living  picture,  a knot 
of  urchins  were  casting  stones,  and  watching  the 
expansion  of  the  rippling  circles.  So,  in  the 
rosy  evening,  one  might  watch  the  ever- widen- 
ing beauty  of  the  landscape — beyond’the  newly- 
released  workers  wending  home  — beyond  the 
silver  river — beyond  the  deep  green  fields  of 
corn,  so  prospering,  that  the  loiterers  in  their 
narrow  threads  of  pathway  seemed  to  float  im- 
mersed breast-high — beyond  the  hedge-rows  and 


the  clumps  of  trees — beyond  the  wind-mills  on 
the  ridge — away  to  where  the  sky  appeared  to 
meet  the  earth,  as  if  there  were  no  immensity 
of  space  between  mankind  and  Heaven. 

It  was  a Saturday  evening,  and  at  such  a time 
tho  village  dogs,  always  much  more  interested 
in  the  doings  of  humanity  than  in  the  affairs  of 
their  own  species,  were  particularly  active.  At 
the  general  shop,  at  the  butcher's  and  at  the 
public  house,  they  evinced  an  inquiring  spirit 
never  to  be  satiated.  Their  especial  interest  in  • 
the  public  house  would  seem  to  imply  some  la- 
tent rakishness  in  the  canine  character ; for  lit- 
tle was  eaten  there,  and  they,  having  no  taste 
for  beer  or  tobacco  (Mrs.  Hubbard's  dog  is  said 
to  have  smoked,  but  proof  is  wanting),  could 
only  have  been  attracted  by  sympathy  with  loose 
convivial  habits.  Moreover,  a most  wretched 
fiddle  played  within ; a fiddle  so  unutterably 
vile,  that  one  lean  long-bodied  cur,  with  a better 
ear  than  the  rest,  found  himself  under  compul- 
sion at  intervals  to  go  round  the  corner  and 
howl.  Yet  even  he  returned  to  the  public 
house  on  each  occasion  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
confirmed  drunkard. 

Fearful  to  relate,  there  was  even  a sort  of  lit- 
tle Fair  in  the  village.  Some  despairing  ginger- 
bread that  had  been  vainly  trying  to  dispose  of 
itself  all  over  the  country,  and  had  cast  a quan- 
tity of  dust  upon  its  head  in  its  mortification, 
again  appealed  to  the  public  from  an  infirm 
booth.  So  did  a heap  of  nuts,  long,  long  exiled 
from  Barcelona,  and  yet  speaking  English  so  in- 
differently a’s  to  call  fourteen  of  themselves  a 
pint.  A Peep-show  which  had  originally  start- 
ed with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  had  since 
made  it  every  other  battle  of  later  date  by  alter- 
ing the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  nose,  tempted  the 
student  of  illustrated  history.  A Fat  Lady,  per- 
haps in  part  sustained  upon  postponed  pork,  her 
professional  associate  being  a Learned  Pig,  dis- 
played her  life-size  picture  in  a low  dress  as  she 
appeared  when  presented  at  Court,  several  yards 
round.  All  this  was  vicious  spectacle  as  any 
poor  idea  of  amusement  on  the  part  of  the  rough- 
er hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  this 
land  of  England  ever  is  and  shall  be.  They 
must  not  vary  the  rheumatism  with  amusement 
They  may  vary  it  with  fever  and  ague,  or  with 
as  many  rheumatic  variations  as  they  have 
joints;  but  positively  not  with  entertainment 
after  their  own  manner. 

The  various  sonnds  arising  from^this  scene  of 
depravity,  and  floating  away  into  the  still  even- 
ing air,  made  the  evening,  at  any  point  which 
they  just  reached  fitfully,  mellowed  by  the  dis- 
tance, more  still  by  contrast.  Such  was  the 
stillness  of  the  evening  to  Eugene  Wmyburn,  as 
he  walked  by  the  river  with  his  hands  behind  him. 

He  walked  slowly,  and  with  the  measured  step 
and  preoccupied  air  of  one  who  was  waiting. 

He  walked  between  the  two  points,  an  osier-bed 
at  this  end  and  some  floating  lilies  at  that,  and 
at  each  point  stopped  and  looked  expectantly  in 
one  direction. 
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“It  is  very  quiet, ” said  he. 

It  was  very  quiet.  Some  sheep  were  grazing 
on  the  grass  by  the  river-side,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  never  before  heard  the  crisp 
tearing  sound  with  which  they  cropped  it.  He 
stopped  idly,  and  looked  at  them. 

44  You  are  stupid  enough,  I supposed  But  if 
you  are  clever  enough  to  get  through  life  toler- 
ably to  your  satisfaction,  you  have  got  the  better 
of  me,  Man  as  I am,  and  Mutton  as  you  are !” 

A rustle  in  a field  beyond  the  hedge  attracted 
his  attention.  “What’s  here  to  do?”  he  asked 
himself,  leisurely  going  toward  the  gate  and  look- 
ing over.  * ‘ No  jealous  paper-miller  ? No  pleas- 
ures of  the  chase  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? 
Mostly  fishing  hereabouts !” 

The  field  had  been  newly  mown,  and  there 
were  yet  the  marks  of  the  scythe  on  the  yellow- 
green  ground,  and  the  track  of  wheels  where  the 
hay  bad  been  carried.  Following  the  tracks 
with  his  eyes,  the  view  closed  with  the  new  hay- 
rick in  a corner. 

Now,  if  he  had  gone  on  to  the  hayrick,  and 
gone  round  it?  But,  say  that  the  event  was  to 
be,  as  the  event  fell  out,  and  how  idle  are  such 
suppositions ! Besides,  if  he  had  gone ; what  is 
there  of  warning  in  a Bargeman  lying  on  his 
face? 

“A  bird  flying  to  the  hedge,”  was  all  he 
thought  about  it ; and  came  back,  and  resumed 
his  walk. 

44  If  I had  not  a reliance  on  her  being  truth- 
ful,” said  Eugene,  after  taking  sonm  half  dozen 
turns,  “I  should  begin  to  think  she  had  given 
me  the  slip  for  the  second  time.  But  she  prom- 
ised, and  she  is  a girl  of  her  word.” 

Turning  again  at  the  water-lilies,  he  saw  her 
coming,  and  advanced  to  meet  her. 

“I  was  saying  to  myself,  Lizzie,  that  you 
were  sure  to  come,  though  you  were  late.” 

“I  had  to  linger  through  the  village  as  if  I 
had  no  object  before  me,  and  I had  to  speak  to 
several  people  in  passing  along,  Mr.  Wray- 
burn.” 

“Are  the  lads  of  the  village — and  the  ladies 
— such  scandal-mongers  ?”  he  asked,  as  he  took 
her  hand  and  drew  it  through  his  arm. 

She  submitted  to  walk  slowly  on,  with  down- 
cast eyes.  He  put  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  she 
quietly  drew  it  away. 

“Will  you  walk  beside  me,  Mr.  Wrayburn, 
and  not  touch  me?”  For  his  arm  was  already 
stealing  round  her  waist. 

She  stopped  again,  and  gave  him  an  earnest, 
supplicating  look.  “Well,  Lizzie,  well!”  said 
he,  in  an  easy  way  tliough  ill  at  ease  with  him- 
self, “ don’t  be  unhappy,  don’t  be  reproachful.” 

“I  can  not  help  being  unhappy,  but  I do  not 
mean  to  be  reproachful.  Mr.  Wrayburn,  I im- 
plore you  to  go  away  from  this  neighborhood, 
to-morrow  morning.” 

“Lizzie,  Lizzie,  Lizzie!”  he  remonstrated. 
“ As  well  be  reproachful  as  wholly  unreasonable. 
I can’t  go  away.” 

“Why  not?” 


“Faith!”  said  Eugene,  in  his  airily  candid 
manner.  “Because  you  won’t  let  me.  Mind  ! 

I don’t  mean  to  bo  reproachful  either.  I don't 
complain  that  you  design  to  keep  me  here.  But 
you  do  it,  you  do  it.” 

“ Will  you  walk  beside  me,  and  not  touch 
me,”  for  his  arm  was  coming  about  her  again ; 

“ while  I speak  to  you  very  seriously,  Mr.  Wray- 
burn ?” 

“I  will  do  any  thing  within  the  limits  of  pos- 
sibility, for  you,  Lizzie,”  be  answered  with  pleas- 
ant gayety  as  he  folded  his  arms.  “See  here! 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena.” 

“When  you  spoke  to  me  as  I came  from  the 
Mill  the  night  before  last,”  said  Lizzie,  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  him  with  the  look  of  supplication 
which  troubled  his  better  nature,  “you  told  me 
that  you  were  much  surprised  to  see  me,  and 
that  you  were  on  a solitary  fishing  excursion. 

Was  it  true  ?” 

“It  was  not,”  replied  Eugene,  composedly, 

“in  the  least  true.  I came  here  because  I had 
information  that  I should  find  you  here.” 

“ Can  you  imagine  why  I left  London,  Mr. 
Wrayburn  ?” 

“I  am  afraid,  Lizzie,”  ho  openly  answered, 

“ that  yon  left  London  to  get  rid  of  me.  It  is 
I not  flattering  to  my  self-love,  but  I am  afraid 
you  did.” 

“I  did.” 

44  How  could  you  be  so  cruel  ?” 

44  O Mr.  Wrayburn,”  she  answered,  suddenly 
breaking  into  tears,  “is  the  cruelty  on  my  side ! 

O Mr.  Wrayburn,  Mr.  Wrayburn,  is  there  no 
cruelty  in  your  being  here  to-night !” 

44  In  the  name  of  all  that's  good — and  that  is 
not  conjuring  you  in  my  own  name,  for  Heaven 
knows  I am  not  good” — said  Eugene,  don’t  be 
distressed!” 

“What  else  can  I be,  when  I know  the  dis- 
tance and  the  difference  between  us?  What 
else  can  I be,  when  to  tell  me  why  you  came 
hero  is  to  put  me  to  shame !”  said  Lizzie,  cov- 
ering her  face. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a real  sentiment  of  re- 
morseful tenderness  and  pity.  It  was  not  strong 
enongh  to  impel  him  to  sacrifice  himself  and 
spare  her,  but  it  was  a strong  emotion. 

44 Lizzie!  I never  thought  before  that  there 
was  a woman  in  the  world  who  could  affect  vno 
so  much  by  saying  so  little.  But  don’t  be  hard 
in  your  construction  of  me.  You  don’t  know 
what  my  state  of  mind  toward  you  is.  You 
don't  know  how  you  haunt  me  and  bewilder  me. 

You  don’t  know  how  the  cursed  carelessness  that 
is  over-officious  in  helping  me  at  every  other 
turning  of  my  life,  won’t  help  me  here.  You 
have  struck  it  dead,  I think,  and  I sometimes  al- 
most wish  you  had  struck  me  dead  along  with  it.” 

She  had  not  been  prepared  forNsuch  passion- 
ate expressions,  aud  they  awakened  some  nat- 
ural sparks  of  feminine  pride  and  joy  in  her 
breast.  To  consider,  wrong  as  he  was,  that  he 
could  care  so  much  for  her,  and  that  she  had 
the  power  to  novc  him  so ! 
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“It  grieves  you  to  see  me  distressed,  Mr. 
Wray  burn ; it  grieves  me  to  see  you  distressed. 
1 don’t  reproach  you.  Indeed  I don’t  reproach 
yon.  You  have  not  felt  this  as  I feel  it,  being 
so  different  from  me,  and  beginning  from  an- 
other point  of  view.  You  have  not  thought.  But 
I entreat  you  to  think  now,  think  now  !” 

“What  am  I to  think  of?”  asked  Eugene, 
bitterly. 

“Think  of  me.” 

“Tell  me  how  not  to  think  of  you,  Lizzie,  and 
you’ll  change  me  altogether.” 

“ I don’t  mean  in  that  way.  Think  of  me,  as 
belonging  to  another  station,  and  quite  cut  off 
from  you  in  honor.  Remember  that  I have  no 
protector  near  me,  unless  I have  one  in  your 
noble  heart.  Respect  my  good  name.  If  you 
feel  toward  me,  in  one  particular,  as  you  might 
if  I was  a lady,  give  me  the  full  claims  of  a lady 
upon  your  generous  behavior.  I am  removed 
from  you  and  your  family  by  being  a working 
girl.  How  true  a gentleman  to  be  as  consid- 
erate of  me  as  if  I was  removed  by  being  a 
Queen !” 

He  would  have  been  base  indeed  to  have  stood 
untouched  by  her  appeal.  His  face  expressed 
contrition  and  indecision  as  he  asked : 

“Have  I injured  you  so  much,  Lizzie?” 

“No,  no.  You  may  set  me  quite  right.  I 
don’t  speak  of  the  past,  Mr.  Wray  burn,  but  of 
the  present  and  the  future.  Are  we  not  here 
now,  because  through  two  days  you  have  fol- 
lowed me  so  closely  where  there  are  so  many 
eyes  to  see  you,  that  I consented  to  this  appoint- 
ment as  an  escape?” 

“Again,  not  very  flattering  to  my  self-love,” 
said  Eugene,-  moodily  ; “but  yes.  Yes.  Yes.” 

“Then  I beseech  you,  Mr.  Wrayburn,  I beg 
and  pray  you,  leave  this  neighborhood.  If  you 
do  not,  consider  to  what  you  will  drive  me.” 

He  did  consider  within  himself  for  a moment 
or  two,  and  then  retorted,  “Drive  you?  To 
what  shall  I drive  you,  Lizzie  ?” 

“ You  will  drive  me  away.  I live  here  peace- 
fully and  respected,  and  1 am  well  employed 
here.  You  will  force  me  to  quit  this  place  as  I 
quitted  London,  and — by  following  me  again — 
will  force  me  to  quit  the  next  place  in  which  I 
may  find  refuge,  as  I quitted  this.” 

“Are  you  so  determined,  Lizzie — forgive  the 
word  I am  going  to  use,  for  its  literal  truth — to 
fly  from  a lover  ?” 

“I  am  so  determined,”  she  answered  reso- 
lutely, though  trembling,  “to  fly  from  such  a 
lover.  There  was  a poor  woman  died  here  but  a 
little  while  ago,  scores  of  years  older  than  I 
am,  whom  I found  by  chance,  lying  on  tho  wet 
earth.  You  may  have  heard  some  account  of 
her?” 

“ I think  I have,”  he  answered,  “ if  her  name 
was  Higden.” 

“ Her  name  was  Higden . Though  she  was  so 
weak  and  old,  she  kept  true  to  one  purpose  to 
the  very  last.  Even  at  the  very  last,  she  made 
mo  promise  that  her  purpose  should  be  kept  to, 


after  she  was  dead,  so  settled  was  her  determin- 
ation. What  she  did,  I can  do.  Mr.  Wray- 
burn, if  I believed — but  I do  not  believe — that 
you  could  be  so  cruel  to  me  as  to  drive  me  from 
place  to  place  to  wear  me  out,  you  should  drive 
me  to  death  and  not  do  it.” 

He  looked  full  at  her  handsome  face,  and  in 
his  own  handsome  face  there  was  a light  of  blend- 
ed admiration,  anger,  and  reproach,  which  she 
— who  loved  him  so  in  secret — whose  heart  had 
long  been  so  full,  and  be  the  cause  of  its  over- 
flowing— drooped  before.  She  tried  hard  to  re- 
tain her  firmness,  but  he  saw  it  melting  away 
I under  his  eyes.  In  the  moment  of  its  dissolu- 
tion, and  of  his  first  full  knowledge  of  his  influ- 
ence upon  her,  she  dropped,  and  he  caught  her 
on  his  arm. 

“Lizzie!  Rest  so  a moment.  Answer  what 
I ask  you.  If  I had  not  been  what  you  call  re- 
moved from  you  and  cut  off  from  you,  would 
you  have  made  this  appeal  to  me  to  leave  you  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I don’t  know.  Don’t  ask  me, 
Mr.  Wrayburn.  Let  me  go  back.” 

“ I swear  to  you,  Lizzie,  you  shall  go  direct- 
ly. I swear  to  yod,  you  shall  go  alone.  I’ll  not 
accompany  you,  I’ll  not  follow  you,  if  you  will 
reply.” 

“ How  can  I,  Mr.  Wrayburn  ? How  can  I 
tell  you  what  I should  have  done  if  you  had  not 
been  what  you  are  ?” 

“ If  I had  not  been  what  you  make  me  out  to 
be,”  he  struck  in,  skillfully  changing  the  form 
of  words,  “would  you  still  have  hated  me?” 

“ O Mr.  Wrayburn,”  she  replied  appealingly, 
and  weeping,  “you  know  me  better  than  to  think 
I do !” 

“ If  I had  not  been  what  you  make  me  out  to 
be,  Lizzie,  would  you  still  have  been  indifferent  * 
to  me?” 

“O  Mr.  Wrayburn,”  she  answered  as  before, 
“you  know  me  better  than  that  too!” 

There  was  something  in  the  attitude  of  her 
whole  figure  as  he  supported  it,  and  she  hung 
her  head,  which  besought  him  to  be  merciful 
and  not  force  her  to  disclose  her  heart.  He  was 
not  merciful  with  her,  and  he  made  her  do  it. 

“If  I know  you  better  than  quite  to  believe 
(unfortunate  dog  that  I am !)  that  you  hate  me, 
or  even  that  you  are  wholly  indifferent  to  me, 
Lizzie,  let  me  know  so  much  more  from  your- 
feelf  before  we  separate.  Let  me  know  how  you 
would  have  dealt  with  mo  if  you  had  regarded 
me  as  being  what  you  would  have  considered 
on  equal  terms  with  you.” 

“It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Wrayburn.  How  can 
I think  of  you  as  being  on  fequal  terms  with  me  ? 

If  my  mind  could  put  you  on  equal  terms  with 
me,  you  could  not  be  yourself.  How  could  I 
remember,  then,  the  night  when  I first  saw  you, 
and  when  I went  out  of  the  room  because  you 
looked  at  me  so  attentively  ? Or,  the  night  that 
passed  into  the  morning  when  you  broke  to  me 
that  my  father  was  dead  ? Or,  the  nights  when 
you  used  to  come  to  see  me  at  my  next  home? 

Or,  your  having  known  how  uninstructed  I was, 
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and  having  caused  me  to  be  taught  better?  Or, 
my  having  60  looked  up  to  you  and  wondered  at 
you,  and  at  first  thought  you  so  good  to  be  at 
all  mindful  of  me?” 

“Only  ‘at  first’  thought  me  so  good,  Lizzie? 
What  did  you  think  me  after  ‘at  first?’  So 
bad?” 

“I  don’t  say  that.  I don’t  mean  that.  But 
after  the  first  wonder  and  pleasure  of  being  no- 
ticed by  one  so  different  from  any  one  who  had 
ever  spoken  to  me,  I began  to  feel  that  it  might 
have  been  better  if  I had  never  seen  you.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because  you  trere  so  different,”  she  answered 
in  a lower  voice.  “Because  it  was  so  endless, 
so  hopeless.  Spare  me!” 

“Did  you  think  for  me  at  all,  Lizzie?”  he 
asked,  as  if  he  were  a little  stung. 

“Not  much,  Mr.  Wrayburn.  Not  much  un- 
til to-night.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  wliy  ?” 

“I  never  supposed  until  to-night  that  you 
needed  to  be  thought  for.  But  if  you  do  need 
to  be ; if  you  do  truly  feel  at  heart  that  you  have 
indeed  been  toward  me  what  you  have  called 
yourself  to-night,  and  that  there  is  nothing  for 
us  in  this  life  but  separation ; then  Heaven  help 
you,  and  Heaven  bless  you !” 

The  purity  with  which  in  these  words  she  ex- 
pressed something  of  her  own  love  and  her  own 
suffering,  made  a deep  impression  on  him  for 
the  passing  time.  He  held  her,  almost  as  if  she 
were  sanctified  to  him  by  death,  and  kissed  her, 
once,  almost  as  he  might  have  kissed  the  dead. 

“I  promised  that  I would  not  accompany  you, 
nor  follow  you.  Shall  I keep  you  in  view  ? * You 
have  been  agitated,  and  it's  growing  dark.” 

“Iam  used  to  be  out  alone  at  this  hour,  and 
I entreat  you  not  to  do  so.” 

“I  promise.  I can  bring  myself  to  promise 
nothing  more  to-night,  Lizzie,  except  that  I will 
try  what  I can  do.” 

“There  is  but  one  means,  Mr.  Wrayburn,  of 
sparing  yourself  and  of  sparing  me,  every  way. 
Leave  this  neighborhood  to-morrow  morning.” 

“I  will  try.” 

As  he  spoke  the  words  in  a grave  voice,  she 
put  her  hand  in  his,  removed  it,  and  went  away 
by  the  river-side. 

“Now,  could  Mortimer  believe  this?”  mur- 
mured Eugene,  still  remaining,  after  a while, 
where  she  had  left  him.  “Can  I even  believe 
it  myself?” 

He  referred  to  the  circumstance  that  there 
were  tears  upon  his  hand,  as  he  stood  covering 
his  eyes.  “A  most* ridiculous  position  this  to 
be  found  out  in!”  was  his  next  thought.  And 
his  next  struck  its  root  in  a little  rising  resent- 
ment against  the  cause  of  the  tears. 

“Yet  I have  gained  a wonderful  power  over 
her,  too,  let  her  be  as  much  iu  earnest  as  she 
will!” 

The  reflection  brought  back  the  yielding  of 
her  face  and  form  as  she  had  drooped  under 
his  gaze.  Contemplating  the  reproduction,  he 


seemed  to  see,  for  the  second  time,  in  the  ap- 
peal and  in  the  confession  of  weakness,  a little 
fear. 

“And  she  loves  me.  And  so  earnest  a char- 
acter must  be  very  earnest  in  that  passion.  She 
can  not  choose  for  herself  to  be  strong  in  this 
fancy,  wavering  in  that,  and  weak  in  the  other. 
She  must  go  through  with  her  nature,  as  I must 
go  through  with  mine.  If  mine  exacts  its  pains 
and  penalties  all  round,  so  must  hers,  I sup- 
pose.” 

Pursuing  the  inquiry  into  his  own  nature,  he 
thought,  “ Now,  if  I married  her.  If,  outfacing 
the  absurdity  of  the  situation  in  correspondence 
with  M.  R,  F.,  I astonished  M.  E.  F.  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  his  respected  powers,  by  inform- 
ing him  that  I had  married  her,  how  would  M. 
R.  F.  reason  with  the  legal  mind  ? ‘ You  wouldn’t 
marry  fur  somo  money  and  some  station,  because 
you  were  frightfully  likely  to  become  bored.  Are 
you  less  frightfully  likely  to  become  bored,  mar- 
rying for  no  money  and  no  station  ? Are  you 
sure  of  yourself?’  Legal  mind,  in  spite  of  fo- 
rensic protestations,  must  secretly  admit,  ‘ Good 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  M.  R.  F.  Not  sure  of 
myself.’  ” 

In  the  very  act  of  calling  this  tone  of  levity  to 
his  aid  he  felt  it  to  be  profligate  and  worthless, 
and  asserted  her  against  it. 

“And  yet,”  said  Eugene,  “I  should  like  to 
sec  the  fellow  (Mortimer  excepted)  who  would 
undertake  to  tell  me  that  this  was  not  a real 
sentiment  on  my  part,  won  out  of  me  by  her 
beauty  and  her  worth,  in  spito  of  myself,  and 
that  I would  not  be  true  to  her.  I should  par- 
ticularly like  to  spe  the  fellow  to-night  who  would 
tell  me  so,  or  who  would  tell  me  any  thing  that 
could  be  construed  to  her  disadvantage;  for  I 
am  wearily  out  of  sorts  with  one  Wrayburn  who 
cuts  a sorry  figurej  and  I would  far  rather  be 
out  of  sorts  with  somebody  else.  ‘ Eugene,  Eu- 
gene, Eugene,  this  is  a bad  business.’  Ah ! So 
go  the  Mortimer  Lightwood  bells,  and  they  sound 
melancholy  to-night.” 

Strolling  on,  he  thought  of  something  else  to 
take  himself  to  task  for.  “ Where  is  the  analo- 
gy, Brute  Beast,”  he  said  impatiently,  “ between 
a woman  whom  your  father  coolly  finds  out  for 
you  and  a woman  whom  you  have  found  out  for 
yourself,  and  have  ever  drifted  after  with  more 
and  more  of  constancy  since  you  first  set  eyes 
upon  her?  Ass  l Can  you  reason  no  better 
than  that  ?” 

But  again  he  subsided  into  a reminiscence  of 
his  first  full  knowledge  of  his  power  just  now, 
and  of  her  disclosure  of  her  heart.  To  try  no 
more  to  go  away,  and  to  try  her  again,  was  the 
reckless  conclusion  it  turned  uppermost.  And 
yet  again,  “ Eugene,  Eugene,  Eugene,  this  is  a 
bad  business!”  And,  “I  wish  I could  stop  the 
Lightwood  peal,  for  it  sounds  like  a knell.” 

Looking  above,  he  found  that  the  young  moon 
was  up,  and  that  the  stars  were  beginning  to 
shine  in  the  sky  from  which  the  tones  of  red  and 
yellow  were  flickering  out,  in  favor  of  the  calm 
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blue  of  a summer  night.  He  was  still  by  the 
river-side.  Turning  suddenly,  he  met  a man  so 
close  upon  him  that  Eugene,  surprised,  stepped 
back  to  avoid  a collision.  The  man  carried 
something  over  his  shoulder  which  might  have 
been  a broken  oar,  or  spar,  or  bar,  and  took  no 
notice  of  him,  but  passed  on. 

“Halloa,  friend!”  said  Eugene,  calling  after 
him,  “arc  you  blind?” 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  went  his  way. 

Eugene  Wrayburn  went  the  opposite  way,  with 
his  hands  behind  him  and  his  purpose  in  his 
thoughts.  He  passed  the  sheep,  and  passed  the 
gate,  and  came  within  hearing  of  the  village 
sounds,  and  came  to  the  bridge.  The  inn  where 
he  staid,  like  the  village  and  the  Mill,  was  not 
across  the  river,  but  on  that  side  of  the  stream 
on  which  he  walked.  However,  knowing  the 
rushy  bank  and  the  back-water  on  the  other 
side  to  be  a retired  place,  and  feeling  out  of  hu- 
mor for  noise  or  company,  lie  crossed  the  bridge 
and  sauntered  on : looking  up  at  the  stars  as 
they  seemed  one  by  one  to  be  kindled  in  the 
sky,  and  looking  down  at  the  river  as  the  same 
stars  seemed  to  be  kindled  deep  in  the  water. 
A landing-place  overshadowed  by  a willow,  and 
a pleasure-boat  lying  moored  there  among  some 
stakes,  caught  his  eye  as  he  passed  along.  The 
spot  was  in  such  dark  shadow  that  he  paused  to 
make  out  what  was  there,  and  then  passed  on 
again. 

The  rippling  of  the  river  seemed  to  cause  a 
correspondent  stir  in  his  uneasy  reflections.  He 
would  have  laid  them  asleep  if  he  could,  but 
they  were  in  movement,  like  the  stream,  and  all 
tending  one  way  with  a strong  current.  As  the 
ripple  under  the  moon  broke  unexpectedly  now 
and  then,  and  palely  flashed  in  a new  shape  and 
with  a new  sound,  so  part  0/  his  thoughts  start- 
ed, unbidden,  from  the  rest,  and  revealed  their 
wickedness.  “Out  of  the  question  to  marry 
her,” said  Eugene,  “and  out  of  the  question  to 
leave  her.  The  crisis !” 

He  had  sauntered  far  enough.  Before  turn- 
ing to  retrace  his  steps  he  stopped  upon  the 
margin  to  look  down  at  the  reflected  night.  In 
an  instant,  with  a dreadful  crash,  the  reflected 
night  turned  crooked,  flames  shot  jaggedly  across 
the  air,  and  the  moon  and  6tars  came  bursting 
from  the  sky. 

Was  he  struck  by  lightning  ? With  some  in- 
coherent, half-formed  thought  to  that  effect,  he 
turned  under  the  blows  that  were  blinding  him 
and  mashing  his  life,  and  closed  with  a murder- 
er, whom  he  caught  by  a red  neckerchief— un- 
less  the  raining  down  of  his  own  blood  gave  it 
that  hue. 

Eugene  was  light,  active,  and  expert ; but  his 
arms  were  broken,  or  he  was  paralyzed,  and 
could  do  no  more  than  hang  on  to  the  man,  with 
his  head  swung  back,  so  that  he  could  see  no- 
thing but  the  heaving  sky.  After  dragging  at 
the  assailant,  he  fell  on  the  bank  with  him,  and 
then  there  was  another  great  crash,  and  then  a 
splash,  and  all  was  done. 


Lizzie  Hexam,  too,  had  avoided  the  noise,  and 
the  Saturday  movement  of  people  in  the  strag- 
gling street,  and  chose  to  walk  alone  by  the  wa- 
ter until  her  tears  should  be  dry,  and  she  could 
so  compose  herself  as  to  escape  remark  upon  her 
looking  ill  or  unhappy  on  going  home.  The 
peaceful  serenity  of  the  hour  and  place,  haring 
no  reproaches  or  evil  intentions  within  her  breast 
to  contend  against, sank  healingly  into  its  depth*. 
She  had  meditated  and  taken  comfort.  Shr. 
too,  was  turning  homeward  when  she  heard  a 
strange  sound. 

It  startled  her,  for  it  was  like  a sound  of 
blows.  She  stood  still  and  listened.  It  sick- 
ened hpr,  for  blows  fell  heavily  and  cruelly  on 
the  quiet  of  the  night.  As  she  listened,  unde- 
cided, all  was  silent.  As  she  yet  listened,  she 
heard  a faint  groan  and  a fall  into  the  river. 

Her  old  bold  life  and  habit  iqstantly  inspired 
her.  Without  vain  waste  of  breath  in  crying 
for  help  where  there  were  none  to  hear,  she  rn  n 
toward  the  spot  from  which  the  sounds  had 
come;  It  lay  between  her  and  the  bridge,  but 
it  was  more  removed  from  her  than  she  had 
thought;  the  night  being  so  very  quiet,  and 
sound  traveling  far  with  the  help  of  water. 

At  length  she  reached  a part  of  the  green 
bank  much  and  newly  trodden,  where  there  lay 
some  broken  splintered  pieces  of  wood  and  some 
torn  fragments  of  clothes.  Stooping,  she  saw 
that  the  grass  was  bloody.  Following  the  droj* 
and  smears,  she  saw  that  the  watery  margin  of 
the  bank  was  bloody.  Following  the  currenf 
with  her  eyes,  she  saw  a bloody  face  turned  up 
toward  the  moon  and  drifting  away. 

Now  merciful  Heaven  be  thanked  for  that  old 
time,  and  grant,  O Blessed  Lord,  that  through 
thy  wonderful  workings  it  may  turn  to  good  at 
last ! To  whomsoever  the  drifting  face  belongs, 
be  it  man's  or  woman’s,  help  my  humble  hands, 
Lord  God,  to  raise  it  from  death  and  restore  it 
to  some  one  to  whom  it  must  be  dear ! 

It  was  thought,  fervently  thought,  but  not  fm* 
a moment  did  the  prayer  check  her.  She  wai 
away  before  it  welled  up  in  her  mind,  awav, 
swift  and  true,  yet  steady  above  all — for  without 
steadiness  it  could  never  be  done — to  the  land- 
ing-place under  the  willow-tree,  where  she  also 
had  seen  the  boat  lying  moored  among  the 
stakes. 

A sure  touch  of  her  old  practiced  hand,  a sure 
step  of  her  old  practiced  foot,  a sure  light  bal- 
ance of  her  body,  and  she  was  in  the  boat.  A 
quick  glAnce  of  her  practiced  eye  showed  hi  r, 
even  through  the  deep  dark  shadow,  the  scnll> 
in  a rack  against  the  red-briek  garden-wall. 
Another  moment  and  she  had  cast  off  (taking 
the  line  with  her),  and  the  boat  had  shot  out 
into  the  moonlight,  and  she  was  rowing  down 
the  stream  as  never  other  woman  rowed  on  En- 
glish water. 

Intently  over  her  shoulder,  without  slackening 
speed,  she  looked  ahead  for  the  driving  face. 
She  passed  the  scene  of  the  struggle — yonder  it 
was,  on  her  left,  well  over  the  boat’s  stern— she 
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passed  on  her  right  the  end  of  the  village  street, 
a hilly  street  that  almost  dipped  into  the 


surface,  slightly  struggle,  and  as  if  by  instinct 
turn  over  on  its  back  to  float.  Just  so  had  she 
first  dimly  seen  the  face  which  she  now  dimly 
saw  again. 

Firm  of  look  and  firm  of  purpose,  she  intent- 
ly watched  its  coming  on,  until  it  was  very  near  ; 
then,  with  a touch,  unshipped  her  sculls,  and 
crept  aft  in  the  boat,  between  kneeling  and 
crouching.  Once,  she  let  the  body  evade  her, 
not  being  sure  of  her  grasp.  Twice,  and  she 
had  seized  it  by  its  bloody  hair. 

It  wm  insensible,  if  not  virtually  dead  ; it  was 


river; 

its  sounds  were  growing  faint  again,  and  she 
slackened ; looking  os  the  boat  drove  every 
where,  every  where  for  the  floating  face. 

She  merely  kept  the  boat  before  the  stream 
now,  and  rested  on  her  oars,  knowing  well  that 
if  the  face  were  not  soon  visible  it  had  gone 
down,  and  she  would  overshoot  it.  An  un- 
trained sight  would  never  have  seen  by  the  moon- 
light what  site  saw  at  the  length  of  a few  strokes 
astern.  She  saw  the  drowning  figure  rise  to  the 
Yot.  XXXI.  —No  18/5. — X x 
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mutilated,  and  streaked  the  water  all  about  it 
with  dark  red  streaks.  As  it  could  not  help  it- 
self, it  was  impossible  for  her  to  get  it  on  board. 
She  bent  over  the  stern  to  secure  it  with  the 
line,  and  then  the  river  and  its  shores  rang  to 
the  terrible  cry  she  uttered. 

But,  as  if  possessed  by  supernatural  spirit  and 
strength,  she  lashed  it  safe,  resumed  her  seat, 
and  rowed  in,  desperately,  for  the  nearest  shal- 
low water  where  she  might  run  the  boat  aground. 
Desperately,  but  not  wildly,  for  she  knew  that 
if  she  lost  distinctness  of  intention  all  was  lost 
and  gone. 

She  ran  the  boat  ashore,  went  into  the  water, 
released  him  from  the  line,  and  by  main  strength 
lifted  him  in  her  arms  and  laid  him  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  He  had  fearful  wounds  upon 
him,  and  she  bound  them  up  with  her  dress  torn 
into  strips.  Else,  supposing  him  to  be  still  alive, 
she  foresaw  that  he  must  bleed  to  death  before 
he  could  be  landed  at  his  inn,  which  was  the 
nearest  place  for  succor. 

This  done  very  rapidly,  she  kissed  his  disfig- 
ured forehead,  looked  up  in  anguish  to  the  stars, 
and  blessed  him  and  forgave  him,  “if  she  had 
any  thing  to  forgive.”  It  was  only  in  that  in- 
stant that  she  thought  of  herself,  and  then  she 
thought  of  herself  only  for  him. 

Now,  merciful  Heaven  be  thanked  for  that 
old  time,  enabling  me,  without  a wasted  mo- 
ment, to  have  got  the  boat  afloat  again,  and  to 
row  back  against  the  stream ! And  grant,  O 
Blessed  Lord  God,  that  through  poor  me  he  may 
lie  raised  from  death,  and  preserved  to  some  one 
else  to  whom  he  may  be  dear  one  day,  though 
never  dearer  than  to  me ! 

She  rowed  hard — rowed  desperately,  but  never 
wildly — and  seldom  removed  her  eyes  from  him 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  She  had  so  laid  him 
there,  as  that  she  might  see  his  disfigured  face ; 
it  was  so  much  disfigured  that  his  mother  might 
have  covered  it,  but  it  was  above  and  beyond 
disfigurement  in  her  eyes. 

The  boat  touched  the  edge  of  the  patch  of  inn 
lawn,  sloping  gently  to  the  water.  There  were 
lights  in  the  windows,  but  there  chanced  to  be 
no  one  out  of  doors.  She  made  the  boat  fast, 
and  again  by  main  strength  took  him  up,  and 
never  laid  him  down  until  she  laid  him  down  in 
the  house. 

Surgeons  were  sent  for,  and  she  sat  support- 
ing his  head.  She  had  oftentimes  heard  in  days 
that  were  gone  how  doctors  would  lift  the  hand 
of  an  insensible  wounded  person,  and  would 
drop  it  if  the  person  were  dead.  She  waited 
for  the  awful  moment  when  the  doctors  might 
lift  this  hand,  all  broken  and  bruised,  and  let  it 
fall. 

The  first  of  the  surgeons  came,  and  asked, 
before  proceeding  to  his  examination,  “Who 
brought  him  in  ?” 

“I  brought  him  in,  Sir,”  answered  Lizzie,  at 
whom  all  present  looked. 

“You,  my  dear?  You  could  not  lift,  far  less 
carry,  this  weight.” 


“I  think  I could  not,  at  another  time,  Sir; 
but  I am  sure  I did.” 

The  surgeon  looked  at  her  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  with  some  compassion.  Having  with 
a grave  face  touched  the  wounds  upon  the  head, 
and  the  broken  arms,  he  took  the  hand. 

O ! would  he  let  it  drop  ? 

He  appeared  irresolute.  He  did  not  retain 
it,  but  laid  it  gently  down,  took  a candle,  looked 
more  closely  at  the  injuries  on  the  head,  and  at 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes.  That  done,  he  replaced 
the  candle  and  took  the  hand  again.  Another 
surgeon  then  coming  in,  the  two  exchanged  a 
whisper,  and  the  second  took  the  hand.  Nei- 
ther did  he  let  it  fall  at  once,  but  kept  it  for  a 
while  and  laid  it  gently  down. 

“ Attend  to  the  poor  girl,”  said  the  first  sur- 
geon then.  “She  is  quite  unconscious.  She 
sees  nothing  and  hears  nothing.  All  the  better 
for  her ! Don’t  rouse  her,  if  you  can  help  it ; 
only  move  her.  Poor  girl,  poor  girl ! She  must 
be  amazingly  strong  of  heart,  but  it  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  she  has  set  her  heart  upon  the 
dead.  Be  gentle  with  her.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BETTER  TO  BE  ABEL  THAN  CAIN. 

Day  was  breaking  at  Plashwater  Weir  Mill 
Lock.  Stars  were  yet  visible,  but  there  was  dull 
light  in  the  east  that  was  not  the  light  of  night. 
The  moon  had  gone  down,  and  a mist  crept 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  seen  through  which 
the  trees  were  the  ghosts  of  trees,  and  the  water 
was  the  ghost  of  w'ater.  This  earth  looked  spec- 
tral, and  so  did  the  pale  stars : while  the  cold 
eastern  glare,  expressionless  as  to  heat  or  color, 
with  the  eye  of  the  firmament  quenched,  might 
have  been  likened  to  the  stare  of  the  dead. 

Perhaps  it  was  so  likened  by  the  lonely  Barge- 
man, standing  on  the  brink  of  the  lock.  For 
certain,  Bradley  Headstone  looked  that  way, 
when  a chill  air  came  up,  and  when  it  passed 
on  murmuring,  as  if  it  whispered  something  that 
made  the  phantom  trees  and  water  tremble — or 
threaten — for  fancy  might  have  made  it  either. 

He  turned  away,  and  tried  the  Lock-house 
door.  It  was  fastened  on  the  inside. 

“Is  he  afraid  of  me?”  he  muttered,  knock- 
ing. 

Rogue  Riderhood  was  soon  roused,  and  soon 
undrew  the  bolt  and  let  him  in. 

“Why,  T’otherest,  I thought  you  had  been 
and  got  lost ! Two  nights  away ! I a’most  be- 
lieved as  you’d  giv*  me  the  slip,  and  I had  as 
good  as  half  a mind  for  to  advertise  you  in  the 
newspapers  to  come  for’ard.” 

Bradley’s  face  turned  so  dark  on  this  hint  that 
Riderhood  deemed  it  expedient  to  soflten  it  into 
a compliment. 

“But  not  you,  governor,  not  you,”  he  went 
on,  stolidly  shaking  his  head.  “For  what  did 
I say  to  myself  arter  having  amused  myself  w ith 
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that  there  stretch  of  a comic  idea,  as  a sort  of  a 
playful  game?  Why,  I says  to  myself,  * He’s  a 
man  o1  honor.*  That’s  what  I says  to  myself. 
4 He's  a man  o’  double  honor.’  ” 

Very  remarkably,  Riderhood  put  no  question 
to  him.  He  had  looked  at  him  on  opening  the 
door,  and  he  now  looked  at  him  again  (stealthily 
this  time),  and  the  result  of  his  looking  was,  that 
he  asked  him  no  question. 

44  You’ll  be  for  another  forty  on  ’em,  governor, 
as  I judges,  afore  you  turns  your  mind  to  break- 
fast,” said  Riderhood,  when  his  visitor  sat  down, 
resting  his  chin  on  his  hand,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground.  And  very  remarkably  again : Rider- 
hood feigned  to  set  the  scanty  furniture  in  or- 
der, while  he  spoke,  to  have  a show  of  reason  for 
not  looking  at  him. 

‘‘Yes.  I had  better  sleep,  I think,”  said 
Bradley,  without  changing  his  position. 

“I  myself  should  recommend  it,  governor,” 
assented  Riderhood.  44  Might  you  be  anyways 
dry?” 

44  Yes.  I should  like  a drink,”  said  Bradley; 
but  without  appearing  to  attend  much. 

Mr.  Riderhood  got  out  his  bottle,  and  fetched 
his  jugful  of  water,  and  administered  a pota- 
tion. Then  he  shook  the  coverlet  of  his  bed  and 
spread  it  smooth,  and  Bradley  stretched  himself 
upon  it  in  the  clothes  he  wore.  Mr.  Riderhood 
poetically  remarking  that  he  would  pick  the 
bones  of  his  night’s  rest,  in  his  wooden  chair,  sat 
in  the  window  as  before ; but,  as  before,  watched 
the  sleeper  narrowly  until  he  was  very  sound 
asleep.  Then  he  rose  and  looked  at  him  close, 
in  the  bright  daylight,  on  every  side,  with  great 
minuteness.  He  went  out  to  his  Lock  to  sum 
up  what  he  had  seen. 

44  One  of  his  sleeves  is  tore  right  away  below 
the  elber,  and  the  t’other’s  had  a good  rip  at  the 
shoulder.  He’s  been  hung  on  to,  pretty  tight, 
for  his  shirt’s  all  tore  out  of  the  neck  gathers. 
He’s  been  in  the  grass,  and  he’s  been  in  the  wa- 
ter. And  he’s  spotted,  and  I know  with  what, 
and  with  whose.  Hooroar !” 

Bradley  slept  long.  Early  in  the  afternoon  a 
barge  came  down.  Other  barges  had  passed 
through,  both  ways,  before  it;  but  the  Lock- 
keeper  hailed  only  this  particular  barge  for 
news,  as  if  he  had  made  a time  calculation  with 
some  nicety.  The  men  on  board  told  him  a 
piece  of  news,  and  there  was  a lingering  on 
their  part  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

Twelve  hours  had  intervened  since  Bradley’s 
lying  down,  when  he  got  up.  44  Not  that  I swal- 
ler  it,”  said  Riderhood,  squinting  at  his  Lock, 
when  he  saw  Bradley  coming  out  of  the  house, 

4 4 as  you’ve  been  a sleeping  all  the  time,  old 
boy!”  . 

Bradley  came  to  him,  sitting  on  his  wooden 
lever,  and  asked  what  o’clock  it  was?  Rider- 
hood told  him  it  was  between  two  and  three. 

44  When  are  you  relieved  ?”  asked  Bradley. 

4 4 Day  arter  to-morrow,  governor.” 

44  Not  sooner  ?” 

44  Not  a inch  sooner,  governor.” 


On  both  sides  importance  seemed  attached  to 
this  question  of  relief.  Riderhood  quite  petted 
his  reply ; saying  a second  time,  and  prolonging 
a negative  roll  of  his  head,  44  n — n — not  a inch 
sooner,  governor.” 

“Did  I tell  you  I was  going  on  to-night?” 
asked  Bradley. 

44 No,  governor,”  returned  Riderhood,  in  a 
cheerful,  affable,  and  conversational  manner, 
“you  did  not  tell  me  so.  But  most  like  you 
meant  to  it  and  forgot  to  it.  How,  otherways, 
could  a doubt  have  come  into  your  head  about 
it,  governor?” 

44  As  the  sun  goes  down  I intend  to  go  on,” 
said  Bradley. 

“So  much  the  more  necessairy  is  a Peck,” 
returned  Riderhood.  4 4 Como  in  and  have  it, 
T’otherest.” 

The  formality  of  spreading  a tablecloth  not 
being  observed  in  Mr.  Riderhood’s  establishment, 
the  serving  of  the  4 4 peck”  was  the  affair  of  a 
moment;  it  merely  consisting  in  the  handing 
down  of  a capacious  baking  dish  with  three- 
fourths  of  an  immense  meat  pie  in  it,  and  the 
production  of  two  pocket-knives,  an  earthenware 
mug,  and  a large  brown  bottle  of  beer. 

Both  ate  and  drank,  but  Riderhood  much  the 
more  abundantly.  In  lieu  of  plates,  that  honest 
man  cut  two  triangular  pieces  from  the  thick 
crust  of  the  pie,  and  laid  them,  inside  upper- 
most, upon  the  table:  the  one  before  himself, 
and  the  other  before  his  guest.  Upon  these 
platters  he  placed  two  goodly  portions  of  the 
contents  of  the  pie,  thus  imparting  the  unusual 
interest  to  the  entertainment  that  each  partaker 
scooped  out  the  inside  of  his  plate,  and  consumed 
it  with  his  other  fare,  besides  having  the  sport 
of  pursuing  the  clots  of  congealed  gravy  over  the 
plain  of  the  table,  and  successfully  taking  them 
into  his  mouth  at  last  from  the  blade  of  his 
knife,  in  case  of  their  not  first  sliding  off  it. 

Bradley  Headstone  was  so  remarkably  awk- 
ward at  these  exercises  that  the  Rogue  observed 
it. 

“Look  out,  T’otherest  1”  he  cried,  “you'll 
cut  your  hand !” 

But  the  caution  came  too  late,  for  Bradley 
gashed  it  at  the  instant.  And,  what  was  more 
unlucky,  in  asking  Riderhood  to  tie  it  up,  and 
in  standing  close  to  him  for  the  purpose,  he 
shook  his  hand  nnder  the  smart  of  the  wound, 
and  shook  blood  over  Riderbood’s  dress. 

When  dinner  was  done,  and  when  what  re- 
mained of  the  platters,  and  what  remained  of 
the  congealed  gravy  had  been  put  back  into 
what  remained  of  the  pie,  which  served  os  an 
economical  investment  for  all  miscellaneous  sav- 
ings, Riderhood  filled  the  mug  with  beer  and 
took  a long  drink.  And  now  he  did  look  at 
Bradley,  and  with  an  evil  eye. 

“T’otherest !”  he  said,  hoarsely,  as  he  bent 
across  the  table  to  touch  his  arm.  44  The  news 
has  gone  down  the  river  afore  you.” 

44  What  news  ?” 

“Who  do  you  think,”  said  Riderhood,  with 
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a hitch  of  his  head,  as  if  he  disdainfully  jerked 
the  feint  away,  44 picked  up  the  body?  Guess.” 

“I  am  not  good  at  guessing  any  thing.” 

41  She  did.  Hooroar!  You  had  him  there 
agin.  She  did.” 

The  convulsive  twitching  of  Bradley  Head- 
stone’s face,  and  the  sudden  hot  humor  that 
broke  out  upon  it,  showed  how  grimly  the  intel- 
ligence touched  him.  But  he  said  not  a single 
word,  good  or  bad.  He  only  smiled  in  a lower- 
ing manner,  and  got  up  and  stood  leaning  at.the 
window,  looking  through  it.  Riderhood  follow- 
ed him  with  his  eyes.  Riderhood  cast  down  his 
eyes  on  his  own  besprinkled  clothes.  Riderhood 
began  to  have  an  air  of  being  better  at  a guess 
than  Bradley  owned  to  being. 

“I  have  been  so  long  in  want  of  rest,”  said 
the  schoolmaster,  44  that  with  your  leave  I’ll  lie 
down  again.” 

44  And  welcome,  Totherest !”  was  the  hospita- 
ble answer  of  his  host.  He  had  laid  himself 
down  without  waiting  for  it,  and  he  remained 
upon  the  bed  until  the  sun  was  low.  When  he 
arose  and  came  out  to  resume  his  journey  he 
found  his  host  waiting  for  him  on  the  grass  by 
the  towing-path  outside  the  door. 

44  Whenever  it  may  be  necessary  that  you  and 
I should  have  any  further  communication  to- 
gether,” said  Bradley, 4 4 1 will  come  back.  Good- 
night !” 

“Well,  since  no  better  can  be,”  said  Rider- 
hood, turning  on  his  heel,  44  Good-night !”  But 
he  turned  again  as  the  other  set  forth,  and  added 
under  his  breath,  looking  after  him  with  a leer : 
44  You  wouldn’t  be  let  to  go  like  that  if  my  Re- 
lief warn’t  as  good  as  come.  I’ll  catch  you  up 
in  a mile.” 

In  a word,  his  real  time  of  relief  being  that 
evening  at  sunset,  his  mate  came  lounging  in 
within  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Not  staying  to  fill 
up  the  utmost  margin  of  his  time,  but  borrowing 
an  hour  or  so,  to  be  repaid  again  when  he  should 
relieve  his  reliever,  Riderhood  straightway  fol- 
lowed on  the  track  of  Bradley  Headstone. 

He  was  a better  follower  than  Bradley.  It 
had  been  the  calling  of  his  life  to  slink  and  skulk 
and  dog  and  waylay,  and  he  knew  his  calling 
well.  He  effected  such  a forced  march  on  leav- 
ing the  Lock  House  that  he  was  close  up  with 
him — that  is  to  say,  as  close  up  with  him  as  he 
deemed  it  convenient  to  be — before  another  Lock 
was  passed.  His  man  looked  back  pretty  often 
as  he  went,  but  got  no  hint  of  him.  He  knew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  where 
to  put  the  hedge  between  them,  and  where  the 
wail,  and  when  to  duck,  and  when  to  drop,  and 
had  a thousand  arts  beyond  the  doomed  Brad- 
ley’s slow  conception. 

But  all  his  arts  were  brought  to  a stand-still, 
like  himself,  when  Bradley,  turning  into  a green 
lane  or  riding  by  the  river-side — a solitary  spot 
run  wild  in  nettles,  briers,  and  brambles,  and 
encumbered  with  the  scathed  trunks  of  a whole 
hedgerow  of  felled  trees,  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
little  wood — began  stepping  on  these  trunks  and 


dropping  down  among  them  and  stepping  on 
them  again,  apparently  as  a school-boy  might 
have  done,  but  assuredly  with  no  school-boy  pur- 
pose, or  want  of  purpose. 

44  What  are  you  up  to  ?”  muttered  Riderhood, 
down  in  the  ditch,  and  holding  the  hedge  a lit- 
tle open  with  both  hands.  And  soon  his  actions 
made  a most  extraordinary  reply.  44  By  George 
and  the  Draggin !”  cried  Riderhood,  44  if  he  ain’t 
a-going  to  bathe  1” 

He  had  passed  back,  on  and  among  the  trunks 
of  trees  again,  and  had  passed  on  to  the  water- 
side and  had  begun  undressing  on  the  grass. 
For  a moment  it  had  a suspicious  look  of  suicide, 
arranged  to  counterfeit  accident.  44  But  you 
wouldn’t  have  fetched  a bundle  under  your  arm, 
from  among  that  timber,  if  such  was  your 
game  1”  said  Riderhood.  Nevertheless  it  was  a 
relief  to  him  when  the  bather  after  a plunge  and 
a few  strokes  came  out  44  For  I shouldn’t,”  he 
said  in  a feeling  manner,  44  have  liked  to  lose 
you  till  I had  made  more  money  out  of  you 
neither.” 

Prone  in  another  ditch  (he  had  changed  his 
ditch  as  his  man  had  changed  his  position),  and 
holding  apart  so  small  a patch  of  the  hedge  that 
the  sharpest  eyes  could  not  have  detected  him, 
Rogue  Riderhood  watched  the  bather  dressing. 
And  now  gradually  came  the  wonder  that  be 
stood  up,  completely  clothed,  another  man,  and 
not  the  Bargeman. 

44  Aha !”  said  Riderhood.  4 4 Much  as  you  was 
dressed  that  night.  I see.  You’re  a taking  me 
with  you,  now.  You’re  deep.  But  I knows  a 
deeper.” 

When  the  bather  had  finished  dressing  he 
kneeled  on  the  grass,  doing  something  with  his 
hands,  and  again  stood  up  with  his  bundle  un- 
der his  arm.  Looking  all  aronnd  him  with  great 
attention,  he  then  went  to  the  river’s  edge,  and 
flung  it  in  as  far,  and  yet  as  lightly  as  he  could. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  so  decidedly  upon  his 
way  again  as  to  be  beyond  a bend  of  the  river, 
and  for  the  time  out  of  view,  that  Riderhood 
scrambled  from  the  ditch. 

44  Now,”  was  his  debate  with  himself,  44  shall 
I foller  you  on,  or  shall  I let  you  loose  for  this 
once,  and  go  a fishing?”  The  debate  continu- 
ing, he  followed,  as  a precautionary  measure  in 
any  case,  and  got  him  again  in  sight.  44  If  I 
was  to  let  you  loose  this  once,”  said  Riderhood 
then,  still  following,  44 1 could  make  you  come 
to  me  agin,  or  I could  find  you  out  in  one  way 
or  another.  If  I wasn’t  to  go  a fishing  others 
might.  I’ll  let  you  loose  this  once  and  go  a 
fishing !”  With  that,  he  suddenly  dropped  the 
pursuit  and  turned. 

The  miserable  man  whom  he  had  released  for 
the  time,  but  not  for  long,  went  on  toward  Lon- 
don. Bradley  was  suspicious  of  every  sound  he 
heard,  and  of  every  face  he  saw,  but  was  under 
a spell  which  very  commonly  falls  upon  the  shed- 
der  of  blood,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real 
danger  that  lurked  in  his  life,  and  would  have 
it  yet.  Riderhood  was  much  in  his  thoughts— 
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had  never  been  out  of  his  thoughts  since  the 
night-adventure  of  their  first  meeting ; but  Ri- 
derhood  occupied  a very  different  place  there  from 
the  place  of  pursuer ; and  Bradley  had  been  at 
the  pains  of  devising  so  many  means  of  fitting 
that  place  to  him,  and  of  wedging  him  into  it, 
that  his  mind  could  not  compass  the  possibility 
of  his  occupying  any  other.  And  this  is  another 
spell  against  which  the  shedder  of  blood  forever 
strives  in  vain.  There  are  fifty  doors  by  which 
discovery  may  enter.  With  infinite  pains  and 
cunning  he  double  locks  and  bars  forty-nine  of 
them,  and  can  not  see  the  fiftieth  standing  wide 
open. 

Now,  too,  was  he  cureed  with  a state  of  mind 
more  wearing  and  more  wearisome  than  remorse. 
He  had  no  remorse ; but  the  evil-doer  who  can 
hold  that  avenger  at  bay  can  not  escape  the  slow- 
er torture  of  incessantly  doing  the  evil  deed  again 
and  doing  it  more  efficiently.  In  the  defensive 
declarations  and  pretended  confessions  of  mur- 
derers, the  pursuing  shadow  of  this  torture  may 
be  traced  through  every  lie  they  tell.  If  I had 
done  it  as  alleged,  is  it  conceivable  that  I would 
have  made  this  and  this  mistake?  If  I had  done 
it  as  alleged,  should  I have  left  that  unguarded 
place  which  that  false  and  wicked  witness  against 
me  so  infamously  deposed  to  ? The  state  of  that 
wretch  who  continually  finds  the  weak  spots  in 
his  own  crime,  and  strives  to  strengthen  them 
when  it  is  unchangeable,  is  a state  that  aggra- 
vates the  offense  by  doing  the  deed  a thousand 
times  instead  of  once ; but  it  is  a state,  too,  that 
tauntingly  visits  the  offense  upon  a sullen  unre- 
pentant nature  with  its  heaviest  punishment  ev- 
ery time. 

Bradley  toiled  on,  chained  heavily  to  the  idea 
of  his  hatred  and  his  vengeance,  and  thinking 
how  he  might  have  satiated  both  in  many  better 
ways  than  the  way  he  had  taken.  The  instru- 
ment might  have  been  better,  the  spot  and  the 
hour  might  have  been  better  chosen.  To  batter 
a man  down  from  behind  in  the  dark,  on  the 
brink  of  a river,  was  well  enough,  but  he  ought 
to  have  been  instantly  disabled,  whereas  he  had 
turned  and  seized  his  assailant ; and  so,  to  end 
it  before  chance-help  came,  and  to  be  rid  of  him, 
he  had  been  hurriedly  thrown  backward  into  the 
river  before  the  life  was  fully  beaten  out  of  him. 
Now  if  it  could  be  done  again,  it  must  not  be  so 
done.  Supposing  his  head  had  been  held  down 
under  water  for  a while.  Supposing  the  first 
blow  had  been  truer.  Supposing  he  had  been 
shot.  Supposing  he  had  been  strangled.  Sup- 
pose this  way,  that  way,  the  other  way.  Sup- 
pose any  thing  but  getting  unchained  from  the 
one  idea,  for  that  was  inexorably  impossible. 

The  school  reopened  next  day.  The  scholars 
saw  little  or  no  change  in  their  master’s  face,  for 
it  always  wore  its  slowly  laboring  expression. 
But  as  he  heard  his  classes  he  was  always  do- 
ing the  deed  and  doing  it  better.  As  he  paused 
with  his  piece  of  chalk  at  the  blackboard  before 
writing  on  it  he  was  thinking  of  the  spot,  and 
whether  the  water  was  not  deeper  and  the  fall 
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straighter,  a little  higher  up,  or  a little  lower 
down.  He  had  half  a mind  to  draw  a line  or 
two  upon  the  board,  and  show  himself  what  he 
meant.  He  was  doing  it  again  and  improving 
on  the  manner,  at  prayers,  in  his  mental  arith- 
metic, all  through  his  questioning,  all  through 
the  day. 

Charley  Hexam  was  a master  now,  in  another 
school,  under  another  head.  It  was  evening, 
and  Bradley  was  walking  in  his  garden,  observed 
from  behind  a blind  by  gentle  little  Miss  Peech- 
er,  who  contemplated  offering  him  a loan  of  her 
smelling-salts  for  headache,  when  Mary  Anne, 
in  faithful  attendance,  held  up  her  arm. 

“ Yes,  Mary  Anne?” 

“Young  Mr.  Hexam,  if  you  please,  ma’am, 
coming  to  see  Mr.  Headstone.” 

“ Very  good,  Mary  Anne.” 

Again  Mary  Anne  held  up  her  arm. 

“You  may  speak,  Mary  Anne?” 

“Mr.  Headstone  has  beckoned  young  Mr. 
Hexam  into  his  house,  ma’am,  and  he  has  gone 
in  himself  without  waiting  for  young  Mr.  Hex- 
am to  come  up,  and  now  he  has  gone  in  too, 
ma’am,  and  has  shut  the  door.” 

“With  all  my  heart,  Mary  Anne.” 

And  Mary  Anne’s  telegraphic  arm  worked. 

“ What  more,  Mary  Anne  ?” 

“They  must  find  it  rather  dull  and  dark,  Miss 
Peecher,  for  the  parlor  blind’s  down,  and  neither 
of  them  pulls  it  up.” 

“There  is  no  accounting,”  said  good  Miss 
Peecher,  with  a little  sad  sigh  which  she  re- 
pressed by  laying  her  hand  on  her  neat  method- 
ical bodice,  “ there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes, 
Mary  Anne.” 

Charley,  entering  the  dark  room,  stopped  short 
when  he  saw  his  old  friend  in  its  yellow  shade. 

“Come  in,  Hexam,  come  in.” 

Charley  advanced  to  take  the  hand  that  was 
held  out  to  him  ; but  stopped  again,  short  of  it. 
The  heavy,  bloodshot  eyes  of  the  schoolmaster, 
rising  to  his  face  with  an  effort,  met  his  look  of 
scrutiny.” 

“Mr.  Headstone,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“Matter?  Where?” 

“Mr.  Headstone,  have  you  heard  the  news? 
This  news  about  the  fellow,  Mr.  Eugene  Wray- 
bum  ? That  he  is  killed  ?” 

“ He  is  dead,  then  !”  exclaimed  Bradley. 

Young  Hexam  standing  looking  at  him,  he 
moistened  his  lips  with  his  tongue,  looked  about 
the  room,  glanced  at  his  former  pupil,  and  looked 
down.  “ I heard  of  the  outrage,”  said  Bradley, 
trying  to  constrain  his  working  mouth,  “ but  1 
had  not  heard  the  end  of  it.” 

“Where  were  you,”  said  the  boy,  advancing 
a step  as  he  lowered  his  voice,  “when  it  was 
done?  Stop ! I don’t  ask  that.  Don’t  tell  me. 
If  you  force  your  confidence  upon  me,  Mr.  Head- 
stone, I’ll  give  up  every  word  of  it.  Mind! 
Take  notice.  I’ll  give  up  it,  and  I’ll  give  up 
you.  I will  1” 

The  wretched  creature  seemed  to  suffer  acute- 
ly under  this  renunciation.  A desolate  air  of 
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utter  and  complete  loneliness  fell  npon  him,  like 
a visible  shade. 

“ It’s  for  me  to  speak,  not  you,”  said  the  boy. 
“ If  you  do,  you’ll  do  it  at  your  peril.  I am  go- 
ing to  put  your  selfishness  before  you,  Mr.  Head- 
stone—your  passionate,  violent,  and  ungovern- 
able selfishness — to  show  you  why  I can,  and 
why  I will,  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you.” 

He  looked  at  young  Hexam  as  if  he  were 
waiting  for  a scholar  to  go  on  with  a lesson  that 
he  knew  by  heart  and  was  deadly  tired  of.  But 
he  had  said  his  last  word  to  him. 

“ If  you  had  any  part — I don’t  say  what — in 
this  attack,”  pursued  the  boy  ; “or  if  you  know 
any  thing  about  it — I don’t  say  how  much— or 
if  you  know  who  did  it— I go  no  closer — you  did 
an  injury  to  me  that’s  never  to  be  forgiven. 
You  know  that  I took  you  with  me  to  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple  when  I told  him  my  opin- 
ion of  him,  and  made  myself  responsible  for  my 
opinion  of  you.  You  know  that  I took  you  with 
me  when  I was  watching  him  with  a view  to 
recovering  my  sister  and  bringing  her  to  her 
senses ; you  know  that  I have  allowed  myself  to 
be  mixed  up  with  you,  all  through  this  business, 
in  favoring  your  desire  to  marry  my  sister.  And 
how  do  you  know  that,  pursuing  the  ends  of 
your  own  violent  temper,  you  have  not  laid  me 
open  to  suspicion?  Is  that  your  gratitude  to 
me,  Mr.  Headstone  ?” 

Bradley  sat  looking  steadily  before  him  at  the 
vacant  air.  As  often  as  young  Hexam  stopped 
he  turned  his  eyes  toward  him,  as  if  he  were 
waiting  for  him  to  go  on  with  the  lesson,  and 
get  it  done.  As  often  as  the  boy  resumed 
Bradley  resumed  his  fixed  face. 

“Iara  going  to  be  plain  with  you,  Mr.  Head- 
stone,” said  young  Hexam,  shaking  his  head  in 
a half-threatening  manner,  “because  this  is  no 
time  for  affecting  not  to  know  things  that  I do 
know — except  certain  things  at  which  it  might 
not  be  very  safe  for  you  to  hint  again.  What  I 
mean  is  this : if  you  were  a good  master,  I was 
a good  pupil.  I have  done  you  plenty  of  credit, 
and  in  improving  my  own  reputation  I have  im- 
proved yours  quite  as  much.  Very  well  then. 
Starting  on  equal  terms,  I want  to  put  before 
you  how  you  have  shown  your  gratitude  to  me 
for  doing  all  I could  to  further  your  wishes  with 
reference  to  my  sister.  You  have  compromised 
me  by  being  seen  about  with  me,  endeavoring  to 
counteract  this  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn.  That’s 
the  first  thing  you  have  done.  If  my  character, 
and  my  now  dropping  you,  help  me  out  of  that, 
Mr.  Headstone,  the  deliverance  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  me  and  not  to  you.  No  thanks  to  you 
for  it !” 

The  boy  stopping  again,  he  moved  his  eyes 
again. 

“I  am  going  on,  Mr.  Headstone,  don’t  yon 
!>e  afraid.  I am  going  on  to  the  end,  and  I 
have  told  you  beforehand  what  the  end  is. 
Now,  you  know  my  story.  You  are  as  well 
aware  as  I am,  that  I have  had  many  disad- 
vantages to  leave  behind  me  in  life.  You  have 


heard  me  mention  my  father,  and  you  are  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  home 
from  which  I,  as  I may  say,  escaped,  might 
have  been  a more  creditable  one  than  it  was. 
My  father  died,  and  then  it  might  hare  been 
supposed  that  my  way  to  respectability  was 
pretty  clear.  No.  For  then  my  sister  be- 
gins.” 

He  spoke  as  confidently,  and  with  as  entire 
an  absence  of  any  tell-tale  color  in  his  cheek, 
os  if  there  were  no  softening  old  time  behind 
him.  Not  wonderful,  for  there  was  none  in  bis 
hollow  empty  heart.  What  is  there  bat  sel£ 
for  selfishness  to  see  behind  it? 

“ When  I speak  of  my  sister  I devoutly  wish 
that  you  had  never  seen  her,  Mr.  Headstone. 
However,  you  did  see  her,  and  that’s  useless 
now.  I confided  in  you  about  her.  I explained 
her  character  to  you,  and  how  she  interposed 
some  ridiculous  fanciful  notions  in  the  way  of 
our  being  as  respectable  as  I tried  for.  You  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  I favored  you  with  all  my 
might.  She  could  not  be  induced  to  favor  yon, 
and  so  we  came  into  collision  with  this  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Wrayburn.  Now,  what  have  you  done? 
Why,  you  have  justified  my  sister  in  being  firm- 
ly set  against  yon  from  first  to  last,  and  yon 
have  put  me  in  the  wrong  again!  And  why 
have  you  done  it?  Because,  Mr  Headstone, 
you  are  in  all  your  passions  so  selfish,  and  so 
concentrated  upon  yourself,  that  you  have  not 
bestowed  one  proper  thought  on  me.” 

The  cool  conviction  with  which  the  boy  took 
up  and  held  his  position  could  have  been  derived 
from  no  other  vice  in  human  nature. 

“It  is,”  he  went  on,  actually  with  tears,  “an 
extraordinary  circumstance  attendant  on  my 
life,  that  every  effort  I make  toward  perfect  re- 
spectability, is  impeded  by  somebody  else  through 
no  fault  of  mine ! Not  content  with  doing  whai 
I have  put  before  you,  you  will  drag  my  name 
into  notoriety  through  dragging  my  sister’s— 
which  you  are  pretty  sure  to  do,  if  my  suspicions 
have  any  foundation  at  all — and  the  worse  von 
prove  to  be,  the  harder  it  will  be  for  me  to  de- 
tach myself  from  being  associated  with  you  in 
people’s  minds.” 

When  he  had  dried  his  eyes  and  heaved  a sob 
over  his  injuries,  he  began  moving  toward  the 
door. 

“However,  I have  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
will  become  respectable  in  the  scale  of  society, 
and  that  I will  not  be  dragged  down  by  others. 

I have  done  with  my  sister  as  well  as  with  you. 
Since  she  cares  so  little  for  me  as  to  care  no- 
thing for  undermining  my  respectability,  she 
shall  go  her  way  and  I will  go  mine.  My  pros- 
pects are  very  good,  and  I mean  to  follow  them 
alone.  Mr.  Headstone,  I don't  say  what  you 
have  got  upon  your  conscience,  for  I don’t 
know.  Whatever  lies  upon  it,  I hope  you  will 
see  the  justice  of  keeping  wide  and  clear  of  me, 
and  will  find  a consolation  in  completely  exon- 
erating all  but  yourself.  I hope,  before  many 
years  are  out,  to  succeed  the  master  in  my  pres- 
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cm  school*  and  the  mistress  being  n single  wo- 
man, though  some  veurs  older  than  1 am,  I 
might  even  nmrry  her.  If  it  is  aqy  comfort  to 
voa  to  know  what  plans  I may  work  out  by 
keeping  myself  strictly  respectable  in  the  scale 
society,  these  are  t he  plans  at  present  occur- 
ring In  me.  In  conclusion,  if  you  feel  a sense 
of  having  injured  me,  and  a desire  to  make  some 
small  reparation,  I hope  you  will  think  how  re- 
spectable you  might  have  been  yourself,  and 
will  contemplate  your  blighted  existence.  ^ 

Was  It  strange  that  the  wretched  nmn  should 
tike  this  heavily  to  heart?  l'crhaps  he  hiul 
taken  the  bov  to  heart,  first,  through  some  long 
laborious  years : perhftpa  through  the  same  yeans 
he  had  found  his  drudgery  lightened  by  commu- 
nication with  a brighter  and  more  apprehensive 


spirit  than  his  own , perhaps  a family  resem- 
blance of  face  and  voice  bet  ween  the  boy  and  his 
sister,  smote  him  hftrd  in  the  gloom  of  his  fallen 
state. 


For  whichsoever  reason,  or  for  all.  he 
drooped  his  devoted  head  when  the  boy  was 
gone,  and  shrank  together  on  the  floor,  and 
groveled  there,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands 
tight-clasping  his  hot  temples,  in  unutterable 
misen,  and  unrelieved  by  a single  tear. 


Rogue  Riderh'jod  had  been  busy  with  the 
river  that  day.  lie  had  fished  with  assiduity  on 
the  previous  evening,  but  the  light  was  short, 
and  lie  had  fished  unsuccessfully.  He  had 
fished  again  that  day  with  better  luck,  and  had 
carried  his  fish  home  to  FI  ash  water  Weir  Mill 
Lock-house  in  a bundle. 
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A BATTLE  RELIC. 


It  hangs  upon  the  wall, 

Broken  and  torn,  the  drum  he  took  away : 

How  many  a thought  of  him  does  it  recall 
Wten  yet  a child  at  play! 

Ab.  little  did  I dream 

In  those  bright  days  of  what  would  be  the  end ; 
Backward  in  time  my  thoughts  flow  like  a stream 
Where  separate  currents  blend. 

I seem  to  see  him  now, 

With  mimic  hat  and  sword,  a captain  bold, 
Heading  his  little  squad,  and  round  his  brow 
Fair  childhood’s  locks  of  gold. 

His  voice  I seem  to  hear, 

I see  him  wave  the  sword  in  his  right  hand, 

As  from  his  lips  rings  out,  distinct  and  clear, 
The  sharp  w ord  of  command. 

Then  comes  that  first  sad  day, 

The  saddest  which  had  dawned  upon  my  life. 
When  from  their  homes  our  soldiers  went  away, 
To  mingle  in  the  strife. 

How  proud  my  brave  boy  seemed! 

How  flushed  his  cheek  was,  and  how  firm  his  tread ! 
How  with  an  added  light  his  blue  eye  beamed! 
How  high  he  held  his  head ! 


His  letters,  word  for  word, 

I learned  by  heart ; so  like  him  seemed  each  thought ; 
Then  followed  silence,  and  at  length  we  heard 
A battle  had  been  fought. 

^ And  last  the  sad  news  came — 

I tried  to  think  it  best  if  so  God  willed— 

And  through  hot  tears  I read  my  brave  boy's  name 
Among  the  list  of  killed. 

They  brought  it  home,  his  drum, 

When  back  they  came  amid  a shout  of  joy, 

And  even  now  at  times  some  one  will  come 
To  talk  about  my  boy. 

They  say  with  his  last  breath 
He  blessed  tbe  cause  for  which  his  life  was  given, 
And  died,  upon  the  field,  a soldier’s  death  ; 

I trust  he  lives  in  Heaven. 

Yet  sometimes  when  the  wind 
Blows  cool  along  the  quiet  village  street, 

I seem  to  hear  across  the  half-closed  blind 
The  tread  of  marching  feet. 

I look  to  see  him  come, 

Marching  so  proudly  with  the  band  ahead, 

And  only  when  I gaze  upon  his  drum 
I feel  that  he  is  dead. 


GIVE  THEM  WORK! 


They  come  from  blood-washed  fields  of  strife, 
Where  hung  the  battle’s  angry  cloud, 

And  rolled  from  out  the  cannon’s  throat 
The  battle  anthem  long  and  loud; 

From  fields  where  rained  the  hissing  lead, 
And  leaped  the  scorching  flames  of  hell ; 
Where  many  a noble  deed  was  wrought. 

And  many  a hero  fought  and  fell. 

They  come  from  many  a toilsome  march 
O’er  rugged  roads  and  untrod  wavs, 

That  echoed  to  tbe  tramp  of  feet 

From  morn  to  night  through  weary  days. 
They  come  from  crowded  camps,  where  shone 
The  white  tents  in  the  noontide  glare, 
Where  with  the  golden  morning  pealed 
The  shrill  reveille  on  the  air. 

They  come  from  loathsome  prison  pens, 
Where  Famine  held  her  ghastly  reign, 

And  fated  Pestilence  stalked  at  noon 
With  tottering  step  and  face  of  pain. 

They  come,  now*  that  the  shock  is  o’er 
Which  shook  the  Nation’s  pillared  dome, 
Some  with  deep  wounds  of  battle  scarred. 
And  ask  for  bread  and  w ork  at  boinc  ! 


How  boldly  they  went  forth  to  meet 
Armed  Treason  in  the  bloody  fight! 

How  boldly  went  they  forth  to  die 
In  battle  for  the  cause  of  Right ! 

They  triumphed,  and  once  more  returned. 

With  empty,  waiting  bands  they  stand, 

And  ask  for  work  that  they  may  live 
Who  battled  to  redeem  the  land 

Is  there  no  work  for  them  to  do, 

Now  that  the  blasts  of  War  are  stilled, 

Now  that  tho  reign  of  Peace  is  come  ? 

Are  all  the  posts  of  duty  filled? 

Is  there  no  work  for  these  brave  men* 

Who  grappled  Treason  in  its  might, 

And  set  their  feet  upon  its  neck, 

And  crushed  it  in  defense  of  Right  ? 

No  work  for  them ! Must  they  in  vain 
Ask  work  now  that  the  strife  is  done, 

Now  that  the  glorious  cause  is  saved, 

Now  that  the  victory  is  won? 

Oh,  people  of  the  valiant  North, 

Make  answer  to  their  earnest  call, 

Bid  them  come  in,  tbe  field  is  broad, 

There’s  room,  there’s  food,  there’s  work  for  all ! 
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OUR  Record  closes  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Public  thought  has  turned  mainly  upon  the 
different  questions  involved  in  the  re-construction 
of  the  Union.  The  only  event  of  considerable  im- 
portance is  the  action  of  the  Mississippi  Convention, 
which  met  on  the  17th  of  August.  It  passed  an 
ordinance  declaring  the  ordinance  of  secession  null 
and  void ; prohibited  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  for  crime  ; made  it  the  duty  of  the  next 
Legislature  to  provide  by  law  for  the  protection  of 
the  person  and  property  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
State,  and  to  guard  them  and  the  State  against  any 
evil  that  may  arise  from  their  sudden  emancipation ; 
and  appointed  the  first  Monday  in  October  for  the 
election  of  State  officers  and  members  of  Congress. 
They  also  adopted  a memorial  urging  the  President 
to  remove  the  colored  troops  from  the  State.  The 
members,  acting  apparently  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity, not  as  a Convention,  united  in  a petition  to 
the  President  for  the  pardon  of  Jefferson  Davis  and 
Governor  Clark.  The  Constitutional  amendment 
providing  that  “Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted, 
shall  hereafter  exist  in  the  State,”  was  adopted  by 
the  decisive  vote  of  86  to  11.  Mississippi,  next 
after  South  Carolina,  is  the  State  containing  the 
largest  proportion  of  slaves.  These  arc  the  only 
States  in  which  the  slaves  outnumber  the  whites. 
In  South  Carolina  there  were,  in  I860, 402,000  slaves 
and  291,000  whites — a little  more  than  four  to  three; 
in  Mississippi,  436,000  slaves  and  353,000  whites — 
• a little  less  than  four  to  three.  In  absolute  num- 
ber of  slaves  Mississippi  stood  third : Virginia  ex- 
ceeding it  by  54,000,  and  Georgia  by  26,000.  The 
interests  of  Mississippi  were  more  deeply  involved 
in  the  slave  system  than  those  of  any  other  State. 

* If  emancipation  can  be  effected  here,  it  can  be  ef- 
fected more  easily  in  every  other  State.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  action  of  Governor  Sharkey  have  been 
disapproved  by  the  military  authorities  and  Gov- 
ernment. lie  ordered  a State  militia  to  be  organ- 
ized in  every  county ; this  was  forbidden  by  Gen- 
eral Slocum.  The  Governor  also  complained  that 
the  military  authorities  refused  to  obey  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  issued  by  local  judges.  To  this  the 
Secretary  of  War  replied  that  the  grant  of  a Pro- 
visional Government  did  not  affect  the  proper  juris- 
diction of  the  military  courts,  and  that  this  jurisdic- 
tion was  still  called  for  in  cases  of  wrongs  done  to 
soldiers,  whether  white  or  colored,  and  in  cases  of 
wrong  done  to  colored  citizens,  and  where  the  local 
authorities  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  justice, 
either  from  defective  machinery,  or  because  some 
State  law  declared  colored  persons  incompetent  as 
witnesses.  Mississippi  was  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent still  under  military  law,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  k ibcas  corpus  had  not  been  revoked. 
To  a similar  remonstrance  the  Secretary  of  State 
replied  that  the  State  was  still  under  martial  law, 
and  the  military  authority  was  supreme. 

Tho  efforts  to  adjust  the  relations  between  the 
two  great  classes  of  Southern  society— the  white 
and  the  colored  population— meet  with  innumera- 
ble obstacles.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  freedmen  are  indisposed  to  labor,  and  throng  to 
the  towns  and  military  posts,  expecting  to  be  sup- 
ported in  idleness  by  the  Government.  On  the 
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are  unwilling  to  recognize  the  altered  state  of 
things,  and  are  determined  that  the  Freedmen  shall 
be  actually  slaves  as  much  as  of  old.  Instances, 
almost  without  number,  are  put  forward  sustaining 
each  of  these  propositions ; but  the  general  drift  of 
information  evinces  that  both  whites  and  blacks 
arc  endeavoring,  in  the  mass,  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  new  state  of  things.  It  is  especially 
notable  that  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  did  most 
to  uphold  the  Confederacy  are  foremost  to  recom- 
mend prompt  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  issues  which  were  decided  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Thus  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who 
will,  when  the  whole  history  of  the  war  comes  to  be 
fairly  studied  and  written,  prove  to  have  been  the 
ablest  Confederate  commander,  writes,  the  date  be- 
ing August  17:  “We  of  the  South  referred  the 
question  at  issue  between  us  and  the  United  States 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  The  decision  has 
been  made,  and  it  is  against  us.  We  must  acquiesce 
in  that  decision,  accept  it  as  final,  and  recognize  the 
fact  that  Virginia  is  again  one  of  the  United  States. 
Our  duties  and  our  interests  coincide.  We  shall 
consult  the  one  and  perform  the  other  by  doing  all 
we  can  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  neighbors  and 
to  restore  prosperity  to  the  country.  We  should  at 
once  commence  the  duties  of  peaceful  citizens  by 
entering  upon  some  useful  pursuit,  qualifying  our- 
selves to  vote,  if  possible  ; and  at  the  polls  our  votes 
should  be  cast  for  Conservative  men — men  who  un- 
derstand and  will  maintain  the  interests  of  Virginia 
as  one  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  course 
which  I have  recommended  to  all  those  with  whom 
I have  conversed  on  the  subject,  and  that  which  I 
have  adopted  for  mvsclf  as  far  as  practicable.” 

General  Wade  Hampton,  who  was  among  the 
last  of  the  Confederate  commanders  who  surrender- 
ed, has  published  a letter  in  reply  to  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  persons  who  proposed  to  emi- 
grate. He  dissuades  his  correspondents  from  any 
general  emigration : advises  them  to  remain  at 
home  and  devote  their  energies  to  the  restoration 
of  law  and  order,  the  re-establishment  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  the  promotion  of  education,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  dwellings  and  cities  which  have 
been  laid  in  ashes.  To  accomplish  these  objects  he 
urges  that  “all  who  can  do  so  should  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government,  so 
that  they  may  participate  in  the  restoration  of  civil 
government  to  our  State.  A distinguished  citizen 
of  our  State,”  he  says,  “ an  honest  man,  and  a true 
patriot,  has  been  appointed  Governor.  He  will 
soon  call  a Convention  of  the  people  which  will  be 
charged  with  the  most  vital  interests  of  our  State.” 
He  urges  that  the  delegates  elected  to  this  Conven- 
tion should  be  men  “ who  have  laid  their  all  upon  tho 
altar  of  their  country.”  He  himself  should  pursue 
the  course  which  he  recommends  to  others,  “de- 
voting himself  earnestly,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  to  the 
discharge  of  these  obligations,  public  and  private;” 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  should  obtain  all  the  inform- 
ation desirable  in  the  establishment  of  a colony  in 
case  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  is  clearly  express- 
ed. It  will,  as  far  as  possible,  protect  them  from 
outrage  or  injury;  but  will  not  maintain  them  in 
idleness.  The  rations  given  to  whites  and  blacks 
will  be  withdrawn  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Applications  for  pardon  by  persons  belonging  to  Authority/  as  it  stands  in  the  Book  of  Common 
the  excepted  classes  are  very  numerous,  but  as  yet  Prayer.”  The  Bishop,  however,  says  that  “ it  is 
only  a very  few  have  been  granted.  It  is  officially  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  render  faithful  alle- 
announced  that  counsel  and  brokers  in  the  case  of  ' giance  to  the  Government  under  which  he  lives, 
those  applying  for  pardon  will  retard  instead  of  | and  as  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Government  is  only 
advancing  tbeir  object. — Governor  Perry,  of  South  j the  formal  and  solemn  acknowledgment  of  an  al- 
Carolina,  writes  to  William  Porcher  Miles,  formerly  j ready  existing  obligation,  if  therefore  the  oath  of 
a member  of  the  Federal  Congress,  ami  subsequent- . allegiance  should  be  lawfully  required  of  all  citi- 
ly  of  the  Confederate  Congress;  “ If  you  take  the  j zens,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
oath  of  amnesty  and  apply  for  a pardon,  it  is  to  be  ! be  taken,  provided  that  all  things  be  done  * in 
assumed,  after  approval  by  me,  that  it  is  granted,  justice,  judgment,  and  truth/  All  false  swearing 
and  you  are  entitled  to  vote  or  serve  in  the  Conven-  is  an  abomination.”  Civil  union,  the  Bishop  says, 
tion,  although  your  pardon  may  not  have  been  re-  j does  not  necessarily  involve  ecclesiastical  unity, 
turned  or  received  by  you.” — Governor  Payne,  of  Whether  the  Church  in  the  South  shall  reunite 
Alabama,  announces  the  manner  in  which  those  who  with  that  in  the  North  is  a question  for  future  cc- 
are  entitled  to  pardon  under  the  President's  procla-  cleaiastical  determination.— At  the  recent  Conven- 
mation  must  proceed.  They  must  take  the  oath  j tion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Geor- 
beforc  some  competent  authority,  and  then,  in  order  gia  it  was  resolved  that  the  diocese  would  resume 
to  qualify  themselves  for  voting,  must  repeat  the  its  connection  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
oath,  and  have  it  registered  before  some  county  in  the  United  States,  whenever  the  Bi>hop  shall 
magistrate.  “No  one  is  eligible  to  a seat  in  the  consider  such  course  consistent  with  the  good  faith 
Convention  who  is  not  a loyal  citizen  of  the  United  which  this  diocese  owes  to  the  bishops  in  the  late 
States,”  and  as  those  who,  like  Mr.  Miles,  are  ex-  Confederate  States.  Another  resolution  provides 
eluded  from  the  general  amnesty  are  not  citizens  that  deputies  shall  be  elected  to  the  General  Council 
of  the  United  States,  they  can  not  be  voters  or  mem-  of  the  Church  in  the  Southern  States,  with  the  under- 
bers  of  the  Convention.  standing  that,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop,  any 

Some  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  at  the  South  contingency  shall  arise  to  render  necessary  a repre- 
have  assumed  positions  of  apparent  hostility  to  the  sentation  in  the  General  Convention  of  the  United 
return  of  good  feeling.  Thus,  Bishops  Andrew,  States,  the  same  deputies  shall  attend  that  body. — 
Paine,  and  Pierce,  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  The  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  Virginia,  adopted,  at 
in  a pastoral,  while  urging  their  people  “to  adjust  a meeting  on  the  10th  of  August,  a report,  declar- 
themselves,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  prompt-  ing  that  “The  General  Assembly  in  the  United 
ly,  cheerfully,  and  in  good  faith,  to  all  tlieir  duties  States  required  all  its  members  to  submit  to  their 
and  responsibilities,  whatever  may  have  been  the  ecclesiastical  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  State 
opinions,  positions,  or  prejudices  of  any  of  them  Rights  and  Slavery.  This  changed  a religious 
concerning  the  political  changes  which  have  oc-  body  into  a political  meeting,  necessitated  the  with- 
curred  in  the  Government/*  bitterly  oppose  the  re-  drawal  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  Presbyterian 
union  of  the  two  bodies  of  the  Church.  They  de-  Church,  and  the  continued  political  character  of 
clare  that  “a  large  proportion  of  the  Northern  that  professedly  ecclesiastical  body  prevents  a re- 
Mcthodists  have  become  incurably  radical.  They  union.” 

teach  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men.  They  Henry  Wirz,  late  commander  of  the  Confederate 
preach  another  Gospel.  They  have  incorporated  military  prison  at  Andersonvillc,  Georgia,  is  on  trial 
social  dogmas  and  political  tests  into  their  church  before  a Military  Court,  of  which  General  Lew 
creeds.  Without  such  a change  as  we  see  no  im-  Wallace  is  President.  Wirz,  w’ho  is  a Swiss  by 
mediate  prospect  of  in  their  tone,  temper,  and  prac-  birth,  resided  for  many  years  in  Louisiana,  and  en- 
tice, we  can  anticipate  no  good  result  from  even  tered  the  Confederate  army.  Having  been  disabled 
entertaining  the  subject  of  reunion  with  them.” — for  service  in  the  field,  he  was  placed  in  command 
Mr.  Wilmer,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Alabama,  in  a of  the  prison  at  Andersonville  in  April,  18GL  The 
Pastoral  Address,  says,  “The  lapse  of  the  Confed-  indictment  consists  of  two  charges.  Bv  the  first 
crate  Government  requires  of  necessity  the  omission  Wirz  was  charged  with  conspiring  with  Robert  E. 
of  the  prayers  for  the  President  of  the  Confederate  Lee,  James  A.  Seddon,  then  Confederate  Secretary 
States,  and  all  in  civil  authority;  hut  the  immedi-  of  War,  John  II.  Winder,  Lucius  D.  Northrop,  Rieh- 
ate  substitution  of  another  form  of  prayer  does  not  ard  B.  Winder,  Joseph  White,  W.  S.  Winder,  and 
follow  of  the  same  necessity.”  To  pray  for  “ all  in  others,  to  injure  the  health  and  destroy  the  lives  of 
authority,”  he  says,  “ is  a duty ;”  hut  the  mode  of  Union  prisoners  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs 
it  must  bo  determined  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  of  war.  The  specification  under  this  charge  is  long 
“The  Church  in  this  country  has  established  a and  elaborate.  The  principal  points  are — confining 
form  of  prayer  for  the  President  and  all  in  civil  the  prisoners  in  small  and  unhealthy  quarters ; neg- 
autboritv.  The  language  of  that  prayer  was  se-  Iccting  to  provide  proper  shelter;  depriving  them 
lected  with  careful  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  of  their  own  clothing  and  blankets ; refusing  to 
prayer — ‘all  civil  authority  / and  she  desires  for  furnish  food  sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
that  authority  prosperity  and  long  continuance,  sustain  life,  and  to  provide  fuel  for  cooking  and 
No  one  can  be  expected  to  desire  a long  continu-  warming ; compelling  them  to  subsist  upon  filthy 
ance  of  military  rule.  Therefore  the  prayer  is  and  unwholesome  water ; permitting  the  bodies  of 
altogether  inappropriate  and  inapplicable  to  the  the  dead  to  remain  unburied,  tints  poisoning  the  &t- 
present  condition  of  things,  when  no  civil  au-  mospliere;  refusing  medicines  and  medical  attend- 

thoritv  exists  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions ance;  inflicting  cruel  and  unusual  punishments; 

My  conclusion  is,  therefore,  and  my  direction,  ! sett  ng  up  a “dead  line,”  always  indistinct  and  oft- 
which  I hereby  give,  that  when  civil  authority  en  imaginary,  and  causing  prisoners  who  crossed 
shall  be  restored  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  : or  even  touched  it  to  be  shot ; employing  blood- 
el  erg  v shall  use  the  form  entitled  ‘ A Prayer  for  ' hounds  to  hunt  down  prisoners  who  had  escaped ; 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  in  Civil  and  using  poisonous  matter  for  the  purpose  of  vac- 
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cination.  This  charge  was  subsequently  modified 
by  omitting  the  names  of  Lee  and  Seddon.— The 
second  charge  is  lor  44  Murder,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war.”  Under  this  charge  are 
thirteen  distinct  specifications,  all  relating  to  mur- 
ders and  outrages  committed  by  himself  or  by  his 
express  order.  Wirz  protests  his  innocence  of  these 
charges.  He  denies  that  he  ever  personally  mis- 
used a prisoner,  and  affirms  that  for  the  rest  he 
acted  under  the  orders  of  his  military  superiors,  and  ( 
should  therefore  not  be  held  responsible.  He  also 
affirms  that  he  was  included  in  the  surrender  by 
General  Johnston,  and  so  should  not  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  what  he  had  don e^J 

According  to  the  officiaTreport  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  public  debt,  on  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust, was  as  follows : 

Debt  bearing  Interest  Jmatmt.  I*t*r**t. 

in  coin $1,108,310,191  80  $64,500,530  59 

Debt  bearing  interest 

in  lawful  money. . . 1,274,478,103  16  73,531,037  74 

Debt  on  which  interest 

has  censed 1,503,020  09 

Debt  bearing  no  inter- 
est   373,338,256  38 

Total,  Aug.  31 $2,757,(38  >,571  43  $138,031, 6'0  24 

Total,  J uly  31 2,757,253,275  86  139,262,408  28 

Henry  B.  Jenkins,  the  paying  teller  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Bank,  is  a man  past  middle  age ; had  been  j 
many  years  connected  with  the  bank  in  various  ca- 
pacities; was  supposed  to  live  within  his  income;  j 
and  wa9  not  known  to  have  engaged  in  specula-  , 
tion9.  But  something  more  than  $300,000  in  his  j 
keeping  was  missing.  lie  was  arrested,  and  it  i 
came  out  that  he  had  engaged  in  stock  specula- 
tions, and  being  unsuccessful,  had  from  time  to  time 
appropriated  the  bank  funds  to  cover  his  losses.  He  j 
was,  moreover,  a frequenter  of  “concert  saloons” 
and  other  disreputable  haunts,  squandering  large  J 
sums  upon  loose  women.  One  of  these,  named 
Genevieve  Lyons,  with  sundry  aliases,  he  had  es-  | 
tablishcd  in  apartments  as  his  mistress,  making  her  j 
considerable  presents  in  money.  This  woman  had  j 
a paramour  named  Brower,  once  a butcher,  but  dc-  , 
scribing  himself  as  a 44  merchant,”  who  also  received  ■ 
large  sums  of  money  from  Jenkins,  who  asserted 
that  it  was  extorted  from  him  as  41  black  mail,”  un-  ( 
der  threat  of  exposing  him.  Brower,  however,  as- 
serted that  the  money  was  lent  to  him  by  Jenkins 
out  of  friendship,  they  having  met  at  places  of  pub- 
lic resort,  and  contracted  a close  intimacy.  An- 
other person  implicated  was  James  H.  Earle,  who 
acted  as  the  agent  of  Jenkins  in  hfe  speculations. 
He  was  awes  ted,  and  shortly  after  committed  sui- 
cide in  prison. 

The  firm  of  44  Morris  Ketchum,  Son,  and  Com- 
pany” was  one  of  the  wealthiest  private  banking- 
houses  of  New  York.  The  44  Son”  was  Edward  B. 


Ketchum,  a young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  shrewdest  financiers 
on  ’Change.  About  the  first  of  August  Mr.  Swan, 
one  of  the  junior  members  of  the  firm,  discovered 
that  securities  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a million 
dollars  had  been  abstracted  from  the  firm.  He 
communicated  his  discovery  to  Belknap,  another 
partner.  Various  circumstances  enabled  them  to 
fasten  the  abstraction  upon  Edward  Ketchum,  who 
acknowledged  the  fact,  but  said  that  the  securities 
were  still  under  his  control,  and  that  he  could  re- 
cover them  in  a short  time.  He  promised  to  do 
this,  and  to  abandon  the  speculations  upon  his  own 
account  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  mat- 
ter was  not  revealed  to  the  senior  member  of  the 


firm..  A few  days  passed,  and  the  missing  securi- 
ties not  being  replaced,  Swan  and  Belknap  wrote 
to  young  Ketchum,  on  the  4th  of  August,  to  the 
effect  that  unless  the  deficiency  was  made  good  by  * 
the  15tli  they  should  expose  him.  Two  days  after 
the  expiration  of  this  term  it  was  announced  that 
Edward  Ketchum  had  disappeared  on  the  previous 
day ; that  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a member  had 
suspended  payment ; and  that  forged  ‘ 4 gold  checks” 
to  a large  amount  Were  in  the  hands  of  banks  and 
brokers  which  could  be  traced  to  him.  These  “gold 
checks”  are  a contrivance  instituted  by  prominent 
money-dealers  to  conduct  their  business  without 
making  an  actual  transfer  of  gold  bought  and  sold. 
The  Bank  of  New  York  w as  selected  as  the  place 
in  w’hich  the  gold  was  to  be  deposited.  The  bank 
agreed  to  receive  the  gold,  keep  it,  count  it,  and 
pay  it  out  as  demanded,  upon  certain  conditions. 
Each  dealer,  upon  the  payment  of  $1000,  received 
a check-book  filled  with  a certain  number  of  blank 
checks  for  85000  each.  These,  when  filled  out  with 
the  signature  of  the  drawer,  the  registrar,  the  tell- 
er, and  of  the  indorser,  pass  in  the  market  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  corresponding  amounts  in  gold.  Ed- 
ward Ketchum  purchased  one  of  these  books  of 
checks,  filled  them  out  with  the  forged  signatures 
of  established  firms,  and  deposited  them  as  security 
for  loans  which  he  required  to  carry  on  his  opera- 
tions. The  book  contained  500  blank  checks,  rep- 
resenting $2,500,000.  How  many  of  these  had 
been  actually  negotiated  is  unknown.  The  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  in  making  his  charge,  estimates 
the  number  at  300,  representing  an  amount  of 
$1,500,000.  Ketchum  remained  undiscovered  for 
nearly  a fortnight;  then  he  was  found  at  lodgings 
in  New  York,  which  lie  had  all  the  time  occupied 
under  the  assumed  name  of  C.  R.  Lowry,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. He  had  with?  him  about  $60,000.  The 
abstracted  securities  belonged  partly  to  the  firm  of 
Ketchum  and  Company,  and  partly  to  others.  The 
former,  amounting  to  $1,300,000,  were  replaced, 
and  the  remaining  assets  of  the  house  were  declared 
to  be  $3,093,000,  and  its  liabilities  $3,985,000,  leav- 
ing a deficit  of  nearly  $900,000.  The  total  amount 
of  abstractions  was  stated  by  the  senior  partner  to 
be  “not  less  than  $2,800,000.”  It  was  probably 
quite  $3,500,000.  In  addition  to  this  were  the  forged 
gold  checks,  amounting  possibly  to  $1,500,000,  the 
loss  of  which  must  fall  upon  the  banks  and  brokers 
who  held  them  : a probable  total  of  $5,000,000. 

Within  the  eight  months  from  January  to  Sep- 
tember 130  44  accidents”  have  occurred  to  trains  on 
the  different  railroads  in  the  United  States,  by  which 
about  300  persons  have  been  killed  outright,  and 
about  1200  wounded.  Every  one  of  these  vras  the 
result  of  gross  carelessness.  There  is  a general  de- 
mand that  the  guilty  persons  shall  be  held  to  crim- 
inal prosecution.  In  a few  cases  coroners  juries 
have  approximated  to  their  duties  in  this  respect. 
Thus,  on  the  15th  of  August,  on  the  Housatonic 
Railroad,  13  were  killed  and  20  wounded  by  a loco- 
motive, which  was  making  a trial  trip,  running  into 
a train.  The  coroner  s jury  found  a verdict  censur- 
ing Charles  Hunt,  the  President,  Henry  L.  Plumb, 
the  Superintendent,  as  well  as  the  engineer  and  con- 
ductor of  the  locomotive.— On  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road, August  29,  5 persons  were  killed  and  18  wound- 
ed by  collision  between  two  trains,  one  or  both  of 
w hich  was  recklessly  running  out  of  time.  The 
jury  differed  as  to  the  culpability  attached  to  the 
conductors  of  the  two  trains — some  charging  it  upon 
both,  some  upon  one,  and  some  upon  the  other;  but 
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ten  of  the  jurors  united  to  “censure  Oliver  Char-  I 
lick,  the  President  of  the  railroad,  for  the  careless 
and  irregular  manner  in  which  the  trains  are  run, 
and  consider  that  he  is  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
catastrophe.” — On  the  Oil  Creek  Railroad,  August 
24,  7 were  killed  and  8 wounded  by  a collision  be- 
tween two  trains.  The  jury  found  the  conductor 
and  engineer  of  one  of  the  trains  guilty  of  culpable 
negligence,  the  president  and  directors  of  the  road 
guilty  of  culpable  negligence,  and  requested  the 
coroner  to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
and  trial  not  only  of  the  conductor  and  engineer, 
but  also  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  road. 

The  attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable 
has  been  unsuccessful.  The  heavy  shore  end,  2G 
miles  long,  was  laid  on  the  22d  July.  On  the  next 
day,  the  splice  with  the  ocean  cable  on  board  the 
Great  Eastern  made,  and  at  a quarter  past  7 in  the 
evening  the  work  of  paying  out  began.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a condensed  journal  of  each  subsequent 
day's  operations  up  to  the  time  when  the  cable  part- 
ed : — Second  Dai/,  July  24.  At  3.15  A.M.,  when  84 
miles  had  been  payed  out,  it  was  discovered  that 
some  “fault”  existed  in  the  cable,  which  interfered 
with  its  insulation.  The  whole  day  was  taken  up 
in  endeavors  to  discover  the  nature  and  location  of 
the  “fault,” and  in  picking  up  the  cable,  which  was 
a work  of  great  difficulty.  The  final  conclusion  was 
that  it  was  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  miles  from 
the  Great  Eastern. — Third  Day , July  25.  At  8 a.m., 
when  a little  more  than  ten  miles  had  been  picked 
up,  the  “fault”  came  on  board.  A crooked  bit  of 
wire,  about  the  size  of  a straw,  tw  o inches  long,  had 
Somehow  got  into  the  coils  of  the  cable,  and  been 
forced  through  the  coating  till  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  conducting  wires,  tapping  the  electric  cur- 
rent. The  ten  miles  of  cable  which  had  been  hauled 
in,  being  strained  was  cut  out,  and  the  work  of  pay- 
ing out  recommenced  a little  before  3 p.m.  A mile 
and  a half  had  hardly  gone^ver  when  communica- 
tions from  the  shore  grew  fainter,  and  at  length 
ceased.  Preparations  were  made  to  “pick  up” 
again,  but  in  the  mean  while  the  signals  recom- 
menced, and  the  work  was  resumed.  The  cause  of 
this  temporary  interruption  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained. At  4.15  p.m.  paying  out  was  resumed. — 
Fourth  Day , July  2G.  By  8 a.m.  the  steamer  was  150 
miles  from  Valentia,  having  payed  out  16 1|  miles 
of  cable,  at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  deep  water,  2000  fathoms,  was 
reached. — Fifth  Day , July  27.  At  8.30  a.m.  302 
miles  from  the  shore  had  been  run;  every  thing 
W’ent  on  successfully  during  the  day. — Sixth  Day , 
July  28.  At  noon  476  miles  had  been  made,  531} 
miles  of  cable  having  been  payed  out;  every  thing 
going  on  well. — Seventh  Day , July  29.  All  went 
well  until  noon,  when  G34  miles  in  all  had  been 
run,  leaving  1020  to  be  made.  An  hour  after  all 
signals  suddenly  ceased.  Electricians  reported  not 
merely  a “fault,”  but  “dead  earth ;”  that  is,  a total 
loss  of  insulation.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
trouble  lay  in  some  part  of  the  cable  which  had 
been  payed  out,  and  was  not  far  from  the  ship. 
This  was  picked  up,  the  defective  portion  cut  out, 
a splice  made,  and  the  work  of  paying  out  was  to  be 
commenced  at  dawn. — Eighth  Day,  July  30. — At 
8.10,  after  some  accidents,  the  cable  was  fairly  run- 
ning out  again,  the  insulation  tests  being  excellent. 
By  noon  650  miles  had  been  run ; 745  miles  of  cable 
payed  out.  Every  thing  went  well  during  the  aft- 
ernoon and  night. — Ninth  Day , July  31.  All  went 
well.  At  noon  753  miles  had  been  run,  903  miles 
of  cable  payed  out.  The  signals  passed  through 


1 the  cable  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  showing  (hat 
the  insulation  was  increased  by  the  pressure  uf 
submersion  in  deep  water.  An  examination  of  the 
defective  part  of  the  cable  w’hich  had  been  cut  out 
showed  that  the  “fault”  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  of  the  24th ; a piece  of  wire  had  been  driven 
through  the  covering  into  the  centre  of  the  cable. — 
Tenth  Day , August  1.  At  noon  946  miles  had  been 
run ; 1081  miles  of  cable  payed  out ; there  remained 
717  miles  to  be  accomplished.  The  soundings  va- 
ried from  1975  to  2250  fathoms. — Eleventh  Day , A u- 
gust  2.  At  5.35  a.m.  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  another  “fault.”  The  tests  indicated  that  it 
was  not  far  from  the  ship.  The  work  of  picking 
up  was  resumed.  The  cable  is  payed  out  fi  om  the 
stern,  while  the  machinery  for  picking  up  is  at  the 
bow's.  To  transfer  the  cable  from  one  end  of  the 
ship  to  the  other  required  some  hours.  At  10  a.m. 
the  work  of  picking  up  commenced.  An  hour  and 
three  quarters  was  spent  in  taking  up  a mile.  Then 
several  accidents  occurred  to  the  machinery,  and 
the  work  wras  suspended.  The  steamer  having 
been  stopped  could  not  be  kept  steady,  but  veered 
around  with  the  shifting  wind;  the  cable  chafed 
against  the  projecting  rims  of  the  hawse-holes,  and 
finally  broke,  the  end  fiying  overboard,  and  in  a 
few*  minutes  was  lost  in  the  ocean.  This  took  place 
at  35  minutes  past  noon,  in  latitude  51*  25',  longi- 
tude 30°  6',  1062  miles  from  Valentia  and  6o7  from 
Heart’s  Content,  the  American  terminus;  1312miles 
of  cable  bad  been  payed  out.  A little  more  than 
five-eighths  of  the  distance  had  been  accomplished. 
About  one-half  of  the  entire  length  of  the  cable  was 
overhoard.  Still  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  be  re- 
covered, although  the  depth  of  water  was  2500  fath- 
oms, almost  three  miles.  The  Great  Eastern  steamed 
back  a dozen  miles  and  threw  over  a grapnel,  at- 
tached to  a w ire  rope,  capable  of  supporting  a strain 
of  ten  tons ; and  the  vessel  steamed  back  and  forth 
across  the  line  in  which  the  cable  must  lie.  At 
4 a.m.  next  day,  August  3,  it  was  evident  that  the 
grapnel  had  caught  the  cable,  and  the  rope  w*as 
hauled  in.  The  strain  of  course  increased  with 
every  foot  of  cable  that  was  raised.  In  six  hours 
1150  fathoms  had  been  brought  on  board,  when 
the  rope  parted,  and  cable  and  grapnel  and  rope 
sank  again  to  the  bottom.  But  the  experiment 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  fish  up  the  cable  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  During  the  next  four 
days  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  and  nothing 
was  accomplished.  Just  before  noon  of  the  7th 
another  grapnel  was  flung  over,  and  after  dragging 
until  6 p.m.  the  cable  was  again  caught,  and  at  8 
the  hauling-in  was  begun.  At  7.50  next  morning 
1000  fathoms  had  been  brought  in  when  the  rope 
broke.  The  9th  and  10th  were  spent  in  unavailing 
attempts  to  grapple  the  cable.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  11th  it  was  again  caught  by  the  grapnel, 
which  was  now  attached  to  a rope  composed  of  1GO0 
fathoms  of  wire,  the  remainder  of  hemp.  In  three 
hours,  when  760  fathoms  had  been  hauled  in,  the  rope 
broke,  leaving  1750  fathoms  overboard.  The  Great 
Eastern  having  no  more  rope  on  board  for  grap- 
pling then  returned  to  England.  The  managers  of 
the  Cable  Company  appear  to  consider  that  this 
experiment  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  the 
enterprise.  They  expect  to  fish  up  the  line.  If 
they  succeed  in  doing  this,  and  find  it  uninjured, 
the  work  will  be  threc-tifths  accomplished.  Bnt 
the  necessary  repairs  to  the  Great  Eastern,  and  the 
construction  of  proper  grappling  machinery,  can  not 
be  performed  in  time  to  renew  the  attempt  the 
present  season. 
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THE  Peace  Summer  will  be  traditional  for  its 
freshness  and  beauty.#  An  old  man,  who 
remembers  seventy  consecutive  summers,  says  it 
was  the  most  radiant  season  he  ever  knew.  August 
was  as  rich  and  vernal  as  June.  The  fields  that  last 
year  in  July  were  parched  and  dead,  met  Septem- 
ber with  ruddy  greenness,  and  the  coolness  of 
autumn  was  breathing  over  the  land  before  it 
showed  that  the  hot  prime  of  summer  was  reached. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  wo  shall  find  in  the  orchards 
this  month  the  penalty  wc  are  to  pay  for  the  soft 
and  lovely  summer.  If  we  will  have  a tender  bloom 
upon  the  August  hills  and  fields,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect that  October  apples  will  have  rosy  cheeks. 
There  were  painful  rumors  from  the  apple-trees  all 
summer  which  we  shall  hope  may  not  be  verified. 
From  Western  New  York  and  from  the  New  En- 
gland hills  came  the  same  story.  It  was  to  be  a 
poor  apple  year.  It  was  like  hearing  that  there 
was  to  be  no  ambrosia  at  Jove’s  table. 

The  reason  offered  for  the  thin  crop,  or  for  the 
virtual  failure,  was  ingenious.  The  early  and  con- 
stant rains  in  May,  which  set  immovably  the  love- 
ly green  upon  the  landscape,  fell  pitilessly  and 
ceaselessly  upon  the  blossoming  orchards,  and 
w'ashcd  the  pollen  away.  So  the  loss  was  double. 
We  lost  the  wonderful  odor  that  makes  the  warm 
May  days  smell  like  a foretaste  of  all  the  mingled 
flowers  of  summer,  and  we  are — if  haply  the  pollen 
theory  be  not  exploded  by  the  result — to  lose  the 
noblest  fruit  of  the  country. 

Strawljerries,  raspberries,  cherries,  mulberries, 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  high  and  low  blackberries, 
thimbleberries,  blueberries,  and  huckleberries  (if 
the  gentle  reader  prefers  to  call  them  or  to  spell 
them  whortleberries,  let  him  do  so),  and  grapes — 
even  grapes,  the  most  poetic  of  fruits— might  all 
better  be  spared  than  the  honest,  sound,  ruddy  ap- 
ple. Yes — might  altogether  bo  spared  rather  than 
the  apple.  They  are  the  delight  of  an  hour — the 
evanescent  decoration  of  a week,  or  a fortnight,  or 
of  a month.  They  play  exquisitely  into  each  oth- 
er’s hands,  and  wreathe  the  summer  with  continu- 
ous variety  and  delicate  gust.  But  the  apple  is  a 
permanent  pleasure.  It  is  for  all  the  year.  It 
circles  the  months.  You  may  cat  russets  up  to  the 
day  when  the  new  apples  appear.  The  apple  is 
immortal ! As  it  is  the  most  ancient,  so  it  is  the 
most  royal  of  fruits.  The  apple  never  dies. 

The  sturdy  fruit,  delicious  in  flavor  and  of  an  in- 
finite adaptability,  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the 
Yankee,  who  surrounds  his  farm  with  its  stiff  and 
unshapely  trees,  and  generally  leaves  them  to 
wrestle  with  the  weather  as  they  choose ; but,  de- 
spite his  neglect,  expects  that  they  will  pour  rosy 
plenty  into  his  basket  in  the  soft  Indian  Summer 
days.  Is  his  seeming  neglect  only  the  confidence 
of  experience  after  all  ? If  it  be  so,  how  can  he 
look  into  his  orchard  without  blushing?  What  a 
pathetic  sermon  is  each  of  those  uncomfortable 
trees!  No  wonder  be  hangs  his  head  as  he  passes  by, 
and  scolds  his  teams,  and  screams  to  them  that  he 
may  not  hear  the  still  small  voice  of  the  apple-tree ! 

“ Hullo !”  it  whispers  to  him,  as  the  wind  rustles 
through  the  leaves,  “you  are  a pretty  hard-looking 
customer,  as  I am.  We  are  l>oth  planted  on  this 
poor  hill-side,  and  we  must  both  prow  and  bear  as 
we  best  can.  Yon  are  fairly  honest,  they  say,  if 
you  are  as  rough  and  angular  as  I am.  Yet  the 


town  makes  good  roads  for  you,  and  educates  }four 
children,  and  helps  you  help  yourself.  Good  for 
you  and  the  town.  Left  to  yourself  alone  you 
might  moss  over  with  ignorance  and  dullness,  and 
slide  back  into  barbarism.  Luckily  for  you,  you 
Yrankee,  you  have  sense  enough  to  get  scraped  and 
to  keep  so.  You  get  your  roots  dug  around.  You 
have  the  caterpillars  taken  off  you — even  if  you  do 
sometimes  cherish  a maggot  in  your  brain  or  catch 
a bee  in  your  bonnet.  Why  don’t  you  do  to  others 
as  you  would  be  done  to?  Why  should  I be  moss- 
bound  ? Why  should  you  leave  me  to  choke  with 
caterpillars,  and  long  in  vain  to  have  the  baud  of 
earth  loosened  around  my  feet?  Why  not  wash 
me  once  in  a while,  and  dry  me  with  a scraper  ? I 
should  be  all  the  better  for  it  and  so  would  you. 
Don’t  scream  so  noisily  to  those  oxen,  but  hear 
what  I say,  and  do  what  I ask.” 

It  is  the  most  generous  and  unselfish  of  the  fruits, 
considering  how  valuable  it  is.  The  huckleberry 
and  the  blackberry  are  honest  souls  too.  The  firm, 
hard,  black  huckleberry,  very  different  from  the 
blueberry,  which  is  a pretty,  soft,  bastard  branch 
of  the  family,  is  as  modest  and  generous  in  its 
sphere,  perhaps,  as  the  apple.  But  its  time  is 
short ; and  although  the  homeliest  of  berries,  it  is 
as  capricious  as  a beauty.  The  trailing  arbutus, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  loveliest  of  wild  flowers, 
has  the  same  mingling  of  humility  and  caprice. 
It  runs  under  the  old  moist  leaves  of  last  year — the 
most  mouldy  and  old-fashioned  society ; but  it  takes 
dainty  little  airs,  and  will  not  show  its  face  upon 
aristocratic  and  high-bred  uplands,  even  when  they 
are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  So  the  huckle- 
berry bestows  itself  profusely  upon  the  most  barren 
pastures ; but  when  you  go  to  find  it  a few  fields 
off,  and  apparently  upon  the  same  kind  of  soil,  the* 
whim  has  seized  it,  and  it  will  not  be  found. 

But  the  noble  apple  is  not  whimsical.  All  through 
the  latitudes  where  it  can  live  at  all  it  gives  itself 
impartially  and  profusely.  And  every  where  it  is 
a symbol.  In  the  apple  latitudes  men  are  of  a min- 
gled temperate  flavor,  neither  too  sharp  nor  too 
sweet.  They  are  of  firm  consistency,  and  sound  to 
the  core.  They  are  a wholesome,  hearty,  sturdy, 
and  trusty  race.  In  the  grape  latitudes,  the  wine 
countries,  they  have  rare  and  exquisite  qualities; 
but  the  first  gush  is  tbc  best,  and  they  are  not  sweet 
to  the  very  seed  and  in  the  seed.  In  the  banana 
and  pomegranate  latitudes  there  is  little  spirit,  no 
flavor,  and  an  insipid  mushy  consistency.  Grapes 
shrivel  into  raisins,  w’hich  may  be  packed  in  boxes 
like  slaves  in  a slave-ship.  But  apples,  even  in  a 
barrel,  preserve  their  individuality  and  elbowr-room, 
and  touch  but  at  few  points ; and  they  nobly  en- 
dure. If  you  choose  to  slice  and  diy  them — it  is 
not  their  natural  end — but  even  then  they  will  re- 
turn you  good  for  evil  in  pies  that  might  persuade 
any  pagan  to  be  a Christian.  Not  doughy,  clam- 
my, fatty  pies,  which  are  a device  of  Satan,  but 
those  triumphs  which  have  no  bottom  crust,  and  in 
which  the  spoon  sinks  and  sinks — Selah ! 

For  pies  proper  no  condemnation  can  be  severe 
enough.  It  is  one  of  the  alarming  signs  that  we 
are  getting  to  be  a pie-cating  nation.  (Getting  to 
be  ?)  Pies  are  the  staple  food  at  all  the  taverns  in 
the  land.  The  rural  kitchen  is  full  of  pies.  The 
railroad  stations  are  piled  with  pics.  The  eating- 
booths  in  Fulton  Market  are  lined  with  pies.  It  is 
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the  popular  form  of  taking  dyspepsia  and  ruining 
the  health.  The  smart  Sala,  who  hired  himself  to 
the  London  Telegraph  to  ridicule  this  countiy,  spark- 
led when  he  wrote  of  pies ; and  the  worst  of  his  wit 
was  that  it  was  true.  It  is  a prostitution  of  any 
fruit,  an  injury,  a crime,  to  bury  it  in  a pie.  But 
against  the  venerable  and  august  apple  it  is  a pe- 
culiar infamy. 

Thus  nothing  is  so  improper  as  a pie  proper. 
But  there  are  preparations  called  pie  which  are 
truly  delightful ; and  chief  among  them  that  which 
slices  the  apple  without  making  a mush  of  it,  and 
after  it  slices  it,  spices  it,  and  then  bakes  it  under 
a firm,  light,  thoroughly-browned,  and  dry  crust. 
Or  is  there  any  human  food  which  transcends  a 
pumpkin  or  Talman  sweeting,  carefully  baked,  and 
eaten  with  cream  and  new  milk?  In  other  days 
the  C'fe  de  Paris  upon  the  Boulerard  des  Italiens 
had  a toothsome  carle,  or  bill  of  fare.  The  choicest 
dishes  exquisitely  cooked  were  there.  But  a cer- 
tain traveler  searched  it  in  vain,  and  with  a sigh, 
for  a plump  sweeting  apple  perfectly  baked  and  sub- 
merged in  cream.  If  a Yankee  from  New  England 
hills  had  invited  Abd-cl-Kader,  the  late  guest  of 
Paris,  to  dine  with  him  in  that  city,  and  could  have 
set  before  him  what  every  Yankee  housewife  sets 
before  her  husband’s  “hands,” the  pleased  Algerine 
would  have  confessed  a triumph  of  the  cuisine  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  impassioned  imagination. 

We  called  the  apple  venerable  and  august.  What 
else  has  descended  to  us  from  the  garden  of  Eden 
but  that  and  sin?  Had  there  been  any  other  fruit 
there  in  the  blooming  youth  and  glory  of  all  fruits 
which  could  have  persuaded  Adam,  the  primal  and 
perfect  man,  surely  it  would  have  been  chosen. 
Why  wa9  not  the  luscious  peach  preferred,  or  the 
orange,  or  the  Arabian  date  ? For  the  joy  of  tast- 
ing an  apple  Adam  made  us  all  taste  sin.  For  an 
apple  he  gave  the  world. 

And  in  that  other  heaven  of  the  Greeks  it  was 
an  apple  that  sowed  discord,  from  the  immortal 
jealousy  of  divinities  that  longed  to  possess  it. 

Or  what  garden  of  the  poets,  what  fabled  fruit- 
age, so  alluring  and  fair  as  the  orchard  of  the  Iies- 
perides  ? 

If  the  apples  have  truly  failed,  then,  how  can  we 
delight  in  the  splendid  summer?  Or  did  Nature 
feel  that  no  bribe  less  gorgeous  held  even  the  hope 
of  reconciling  us  to  the  grievous,  however  tempo- 
rary, misfortune? 

Let  the  sluggards  go  to  the  ant.  But  the  rest 
of  us  will  learn  of  the  apple.  Of  the  most  ancient 
and  honorable  ancestry,  how  humble  it  is ! Under 
what  a plain  homespun  coat  it  hides  its  perennial 
sweetness  and  exhaustless  virtue ! Take  diamonds 
and  gold  if  you  will,  0 Mother  Nature,  but  spare 
us  the  kindly  apple ! 


In  the  preface  to  one  of  Prescott’s  histories  the 
author  tells  the  story  of  his  partial  blindness,  which 
has  always  invested  him  and  his  works  with  a 
touching  interest.  That  so  serious  a misfortune 
not  only  failed  to  disincline  him  to  the  necessary 
work  of  life,  but  did  not  deter  him  from  prolonged 
and  profound  historical  research,  was  a triumph  of 
character  which  awakens  admiration  quite  as  much 
as  the  skill  with  which  the  results  of  the  study  were 
wrought  out  But  the  scholarly  impulse  is  irresist- 
ible, and  the  literary  instinct  surmounts  appalling 
obstacles. 

Thus,  in  “France  and  England  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, a Series  of  Historical  Narratives”  (Little,  Brown, 


and  Co.,  Boston),  Mr.  Francis  Parkman,  whose  “Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac”  and  “ Prairie  and  Rocky  Mount- 
ain Life”  had  already  revealed  the  tendency  of  his 
interests  and  studies,  has  just  published  a volume 
of  the  gravest  and  most  romantic  historical  value, 
accomplished  under  difficulties  which  no  one  but  a 
student  whose  heart  was  wholly  in  a work  for  which 
he  is  specially  competent  could  have  conquered.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  he  was  engaged  upon  the 
work,  and  there  was  natural  surprise  at  the  delay 
in  its  appearance.  “This  slowness,”  now  says  the 
author  in  his  preface,  “ was  unavoidable.  During 
the  past  eighteen  years  the  state  of  his  health  has 
exacted  throughout  an  extreme  caution  in  regard 
to  mental  application,  reducing  it  at  best  within 
narrow  and  precarious  limits,  and  often  precluding 
it.  Indeed,  for  two  periods,  each  of  several  years, 
any  attempt  at  bookish  occupation  would  have  been 
merely  suicidal.  A condition  of  sight  arising  from 
kindred  sources  has  also  retarded  the  work,  since  it 
has  never  permitted  reading  or  writing  continuously 
for  more  than  five  minutes,  and  often  has  not  per- 
mitted them  at  all.  A previous  work — * The  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac’ — was  written  in  similar  circum- 
stances.” 

A work  executed  under  such  circumstances  of 
disabling  disease  and  invincible  resolution  should 
be  worthy  the  devotion  both  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment ; and  it  is  the  praise  of  this  entirely  delight- 
ful book  that  it  is  so.  The  story  of  the  European 
settlement  of  this  continent  is  the  history  of  a con- 
flict between  the  two  spirits  that  then  shook  Eu- 
rope, and  which,  under  various  forms,  dispute  the 
dominion  of  the  world  to  this  hour;  the  spirit  of 
Feudalism  and  Freedom ; of  privilege  and  the 
people ; of  authority  and  independence ; of  the 
Church  and  Heresy;  of  absolutism  and  Liberty. 
After  various  fortunes  each  of  these  tendencies  ob- 
tained a hold  upon  the  continent.  The  Puritans 
settled  New  England,  the  Roman  Catholics  New 
France.  To  paint  the  picture  of  the  progress  and 
fate  of  these  two  influences,  of  the  growth  of  New 
England  and  of  New  France,  and  of  the  final  fall 
of  the  latter  as  a formidable  force  in  our  civiliza- 
tion, is  an  enterprise  so  fascinating  to  the  historical 
scholar  that  the  surprise  is  not  that  Mr.  Parkman 
has  devoted  himself  to  it,  but  that  it  had  not  been 
already  elaborately  accomplished. 

The  present  volume,  which  is  called  “The  Pio- 
neers of  France  in  the  New  World,”  is  one  of  a 
series,  yet  is  an  entirely  complete  narration.  It 
contains  two  distinct  stories,  that  of  the  Huguenot 
attempts  to  plant  themselves  upon  the  southern 
coast,  and  that  of  Samuel  Champlain  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  establish  France  in  Canada. 

From  old  manuscripts  and  obscure  and  long-for- 
gotten memoirs,  from  the  voyages  of  Hakluyt  and 
journals  and  dispatches  buried  in  Spanish  archives 
and  French  libraries,  the  historian  has  drawn  the 
fine  and  airy  threads  which  he  has  woven  into  this 
rich  and  luminous  tapestry.  There  is  no  more  ro- 
mantic reading  than  those  prolix  and  stately  and 
terrible  narratives ; but  their  mass  is  hopeless,  and 
they  are  inaccessible  except  to  patience  and  study. 
Yet  all  their  fine  romantic  flavor  is  preserved  in  Mr. 
Parkman’s  work.  With  delicate  skill  he  has  sep- 
arated the  gold  dust  from  the  rubbish.  The  tale  of 
Early  Spanish  adventure,  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  of  De 
Soto;  of  the  French  Huguenot  voyagers,  of  Jean 
Ribaut  and  Laudonnifcrc;  the  withering  band  of 
the  Inquisition  stretched  out  over  the  sea  in  Me- 
nendez,  the  massacres  at  Port  Royal,  and  the  wild 
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revenge  of  De  Gourgues  ; the  whole  blooming  and  with  pendent  mosses,  leaned  above  the  stream,  and 
bloody  story  of  Florida,  the  land  of  flowers  and  of  beneath,  dead  and  submerged,  some  fallen  oak 
cruel  men,  is  told  with  surpassing  interest  and  skill,  thrust  from  the  current  its  bare,  bleached  limbs, 
The  vague  traditions  and  the  few  shadowy,  familiar  like  the  skeleton  of  a drowned  giant.  In  the  weedy 

cove  stood  the  moose,  ncck-deep  in  water  to  escape 
the  flies,  wading  shoreward,  with  glistening  sides, 
as  the  canoes  drew  near,  shaking  his  broad  antlers 
and  writhing  his  hideous  nostril  as  with  clumsy  trot 
he  vanished  in  the  woods. 

plain,  the  Father  of  New  France.  A brief  but  suf-  44  In  these  ancient  wilds,  to  whose  ever  verdant 
fleient  sketch  of  early  French  adventure  in  North  antiquity  the  pyramids  are  young  and  Nineveh  a 
America,  of  the  legends  and  superstitions  which  mushroom  of  yesterday;  where  the  sage  wanderer 
hung  ovir  the  western  sea  and  tho  shore  beyond,  ] of  the  Odyssey,  could  he  have  urged  his  pilgrimage 
of  Verrazzano’s  voyage,  of  Jacques  Cartier’s  and  j so  far,  w'ould  have  surveyed  the  same  grand  and 
Roberval’s,  and  La  Roche's,  brings  us  to  Champlain  | stern  monotony,  the  same  dark  sweep  of  melan- 
and  the  Jesuits.  It  is  a curious  contrast  which  is  ( choly  woods;  and  where,  as  of  yore,  the  bear  and 
developed  in  these  pages  between  the  Spanish  | the  wolf  still  lurk  in  the  thicket,  and  the  lynx  glares 
Catholic  Menendez  and  the  Frencli  Catholic  Cham-  i from  the  leafy  bough  ; here,  while  New  England 
plain.  The  former  is  the  type  of  the  bloody  bigot  was  a solitude,  and  the  settlers  of  Virginia  scarcely 
who  makes  the  name  of  his  church  hateful  to  every  dared  venture  inland  beyond  the  sound  of  cannon- 
humane  mind ; the  latter  of  that  earnest,  faithful  | shot,  Champlain  was  planting  on  shores  and  islands 
persistence  which  has  often  made  the  same  church  the  emblems  of  his  faith.” 

the  pioneer  of  civilization.  44  Of  the  pioneers  of  the  We  must  not  linger  longer  praising  this  delight- 
North  American  forests,”  says  our  author,  whose  ful  volume,  winch  has  a strange  charm  for  the  gen- 
sympathy  and  memory  of  his  own  wanderings  in  eral  reader  and  a true  and  permanent  interest  for 
the  wilds  follow  with  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  the  historical  student.  Mr.  Turkman's  seclusion 
the  explorations  of  the  heroic  Frenchman,  “his  and  suffering  have  borne  worthy  fruit.  1 1 is  patient 
name  stands  foremost  on  the  list.  It  was  he  who  tenacity  is  not  less,  in  another  way,  than  that  of 
struck  the  deepest  and  boldest  strokes  into  the  heart  the  heroes  he  celebrates;  and  when,  like  them,  he 
of  their  pristine  barbarism.  At  Chantilly,  at  Fun.  embarks  upon  a new  voyage  we  shall  follow  his  for- 
tainehleau,  at  Paris,  in  the  cabinets  of  Princes  and  tune  with  the  same  interest  and  gratitude. 

of  Royalty  itself,  mingling  with  the  proud  vanities  

of  the  Court ; then  lost  from  sight  in  the  depths  of  That  the  Atlantic  Cable  would  fail  was  undoubt- 
Canada,  tho  companion  of  savages,  sharer  of  their  edly  the  general  expectation.  It  would  be  hard  to 
toils,  privations,  and  battles,  more  hardy,  patient,  say  why  it  was  so.  It  would  certainly  be  untrue 
and  bold  than  they — such,  for  successive  years,  to  say  that  there  was  any  desire  that  it  should  fail, 
were  the  alternations  of  this  man’s  life.”  although  there  is  no  question  that  the  feeling  of 

It  is  no  wonder  that  so  true  a woodman  as  Henry  this  country  toward  England  has  profoundly  changed 
Thoreau  was  attracted  by  the  story  of  Champlain,  since  the  former  attempt  to  lay  the  cable  in  1858. 
In  his  44  Cape  Cod”  tho  sturdy  Protestant  pays  The  occasion  of  the  present  failure  was  probably 
homage  to  the  equally  sturdy  Catholic,  who  gladly  the  least  suspected  of  all  that  had  been  suggested, 
relinquished  the  glitter  of  European  courts  for  tho  i That  a mere  carelessness  of  detail,  a chafing  that 
sombre  solitudes  of  the  primeval  American  forest.  ] was  easily  avoidable,  should  have  parted  the  line 
The  characteristic  scenery  of  that  forest  was  never  j and  brought  the  undertaking  to  an  end,  was  not 
more  picturesquely  and  graphically  painted  than  by  j anticipated.  It  was  thought  that  a storm  might 
Mr.  Parkman.  His  descriptions  are  those  of  a^poet.  baffle  the  effort,  that  tho  strain  might  be  too  severe. 
Thus  Champlain  is  following  the  Ottawa,  and  we  that  the  depth  of  submersion  might  injure  the  insu- 
select  a passage  which  is  not  exceptional  but  is  a lation,  but  these  more  serious  accidents  did  not 

fair  illustration  of  the  author's  felicity.  trouble  the  enterprise.  The  line  seems  to  have 

“Day  by  day  brought  a renewal  of  their  toils,  been  cut  by  a confusion  of  the  paying-out  gear.  It 

Hour  by  hour  they  moved  prosperously  up  the  long  parted,  slipped  over  the  side,  and  was  gone, 

winding  of  the  solitary  stream  ; then,  in  quick  sue-  The  news  caused  no  excitement.  It  was  received 
cession,  rapid  followed  rapid,  till  the  bed  of  the  Ot-  with  an  “ I thought  so"  expression.  Every  thing 
tawa  seemed  a slope  of  foam.  Now,  like  a wall  promised  fairly.  But  whether  there  be  a just  pub- 
bristling  at  the  top  with  woody  islets,  the  Falls  of  lie  instinct  of  the  myriad  perils  that  threaten  the 
the  Chats  faced  them  with  the  sheer  plunge  of  their  effort  or  a profound  indifference  to  its  success,  the 
sixteen  cataracts.  Now  they  glided  beneath  over-  undoubted  fact  is  that  nobody  seemed  to  care.  There 
hanging  cliffs,  where,  seeing  but  unseen,  the  crouch-  is  a story  floating  in  the  newspapers  that  an  English 
ed  wild-cat  eyed  them  from  the  thicket;  now  through  firm  jtvhich  had  failed  a few  years  since  to  secure 
the  maze  of  water-girded  rocks  which  the  white  i the  contract  for  a European  line  had  tampered  with 
cedar  and  the  spruce  clasped  with  serpent-like  roots,  it  before  it  was  laid,  and  that  the  same  firm  had  un- 
or  among  islands  where  old  hemlocks,  dead  at  ilie  j successfully  applied  to  furnish  the  wire  to  the  At- 
top,  darkened  the  water  with  deep  green  shadow'.  | lantic  company.  The  inference  w*as  plain.  But 
Here,  too,  the  rock  maple  reared  i is  verdant  masses,  the  insinuation  is  one  not  to  be  heeded  upon  no 
the  beech  its  glistening  leaves  and  clean,  smooth  | other  authority  than  an  irresponsible  newspaper  re- 
stem, and  behind,  stiff  and  solemn,  rose  the  balsam  j port. 

fir.  Here  in  the  tortuous  channels  the  musk-rat  | But  the  report  shows  how  readily  mischief  may 
swam  and  plunged,  and  the  splashing  wild  duck  be  done.  A sharp  piece  of  wire  thrust  here  and 
dived  beneath  the  alders,  or  among  the  red  and  there  through  the  casing  destroys  the  current.  And 
matted  roots  of  thirsty  water-willows.  Aloft,  the  this  may  easily  be  achieved  without  betrayal.  This 
white  pine  towered  ‘proudly  eminent*  al»ove  a sea  j was  the  kind  of  injury  alleged  to  have  been  done  to 
of  verdure.  Old  fir-trees,  hoary  and  grim,  shaggy  ; the  Baltic  line ; and  it  is  true  that  the  insulation  of 
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facts  of  that  portion  of  our  history  are  set  forth  m a 
fully  digested,  copious,  and  picturesque  narrative 
which  has  a continuous  charm.  Henceforth  this 
volume  is  an  essential  chapter  in  our  history. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  Samuel  de  Cham- 
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the  Atlantic  Cable  was  found  to  be  checked  by  such 
an  insertion. 

It  seems  very  clear  that  we  have  all  very  little 
conception  of  the  consequences  of  the  successful  lay- 
ing of  a cable  in  the  Atlantic  opean.  They  will 
undoubtedly  be  as  astonishing  as  those  of  building  , 
a railroad  between  two  places  formerly  connected 
by  coaclie8.  Distance  breeds  ignorance.  From 
ignorance  springs  misunderstanding,  trouble,  war. 
Whutever,  therefore,  tends  to  destroy  distance  in- 
creases mutual  knowledge  and  promotes  peace.  If 
the  earlier  statesmen  of  this  country,  who  thought 
the  Union  most  wisely  confined  to  a few  States, 
could  have  foreseen  the  telegraph  and  steam  travel, 
could  have  known  that  the  good  genius  Science  was 
about  to  enable  us  to  converse  and  fly  across  the 
continent,  they  would  have  seen  that  with  entirely 
unprecedented  means  of  communication  an  entire- 
ly unprecedented  extent  of  the  Union  became  prac- 
ticable. It  is  not  extent  which  is  embarrassing 
but  distance.  When  by  means  of  science  the  citi- 
zens at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  on  the  Pacific 
can  communicate  with  the  capital  more  readily 
than  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  did 
fifty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  bond  of  Union  is  as 
close. 

It  was  the  practical  distance  maintained  by  the 
sagacious  jealousy  of  Southern  leaders  which  sep- 
arated the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  Southern  popu- 
lation from  the  Northern,  and,  fostering  ignorance, 
cherished  jealousy  and  hate.  Had  actual  inter- 
course been  as  free  as  the  means  of  communication 
were,  the  war  would  have  been  avoided.  If  foul 
gases  can  be  dissipated  and  absorbed  the  processes 
of  nature  proceed  peacefully.  If  they  are  forcibly 
confined,  they  will  rend  the  globe  with  convulsions. 
Free  communication  equalizes  the  conditions.  Is  it 
too  dear  a dream  that,  as  State  lines  fall  before  it 
in  this  country,  national  lines  will  gradually  yield 
to  it  all  over  the  w orld  ? 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  seclusion  of  our  republic 
upon  this  continent  enables  it  without  baneful  in- 
terference to  pursue  its  development,  it  is  no  less  a 
disadvantage  to  civilization  because  its  actual  op- 
eration is  concealed  by  distance  from  those  who  are 
most  interested  in  its  success.  If  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  slave  States  had  not  been  separated  by 
imposed  ignorance  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  they 
would  have  rebeled  against  slavery ; and  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  were  not  made  ignorant  by  hopeless 
distance  from  us,  they  w'ould  much  more  rapidly  re- 
organize their  Governments  upon  liberty. 

An  ocean  telegraph  wrould  be  a first  step  toward 
closer  union,  and  consequently  greater  knowledge,  | 
between  Europe  and  America.  It  would  be  an  al- 
liance not  dangerously  entangling,  but  persuasive 
of  peace  and  good-will.  And  now  the  chosen  time 
lias  come,  for  now'  America  has  thrown  off  her 
chains  and  stands  erect,  aiming  at  her  truo  goal. 
The  aspiration  of  the  poet  is  fulfilling  itself : 

u Be  just  at  home ; then  reach  beyond 
Your  charter  o’er  the  sea, 

And  make  the  great  Atlantic  pond 
A ferry  of  the  free. 

And  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  chnln 
Save  underneath  the  sea; 

The  wires  shall  murmur  through  the  main 
Sweet  songs  of  liberty.” 


The  radiant  Peace  Summer  will  be  painfully 
memorable  for  a peculiar  excitement  of  the  public 
mind.  The  wanton  carelessness  of  railroad  and 


steamboat  managers,  the  astounding  frauds  of  Ed- 
ward Ketchum,  and  the  furious  extravagance  of 
foolish  people  at  the  watering-places,  have  given  it 
an  unhandsome  eminence. 

The  Ketchum  fraud  is, the  most  startling  event 
of  the  kind  in  our  annals.  A young  man  of  twenty- 
five,  of  an  apparently  sweet  and  gentle  disposition, 
w'cll-educated,  rich,  happily  married,  of  pleasing 
manners,  and  of  unsuspected  honesty,  disappears 
simultaneously  with  the  discovery  that  he  has  de- 
frauded other  persons  of  more  than  four  millions  of 
dollars.  The  mild  and  mannerly  banker  is  found 
to  have  been  a consummate  deceiver.  The  honora- 
ble gentleman  turns  out  to  be  a liar.  He  is  found 
a fortnight  after  the  discovery  of  his  crime,  loiter- 
ing hardly  concealed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
that  hums  w ith  amazement  at  his  guilt.  All  that 
time  he  has  walked  with  seeming  carelessness  in 
the  public  streets.  He  rides  unconcerned  in  the 
Central  Park.  When  ho  is  arrested  he  says  that 
it  is  “all  right,”  and  follows  the  officers  to  the  po- 
lice magistrate.  In  prison  he  calmly  receives  his 
friends,  and  quietly  talks  writh  them,  saying  that  at 
one  time  he  ow  ned  property  w'orth  six  millions  of 
dollars.  But  his  composure  gives  way  when  be 
meets  his  father,  who  had  wholly  trusted  him,  and 
whom  ho  has  ruined. 

So  far  as  appears,  Ketch  urn’s  crimes  were  made 
practicable  by  the  loose  wray  in  which  business  is 
done  in  Wall  Street,  and  they  were  facilitated  by  a 
certain  vague  feeling  that  stock  speculations  are  a 
game  w'hich  absolves  the  player  from  the  ordinary 
moral  restraints ; that  Wall  Street  is  a kind  of  gam- 
bling hell  where  all  baggage  is  at  the  risk  of  the 
owner,  and  every  gambler  may  thank  himself  if 
his  fingers  are  burned.  But  no  theories  of  business 
gambling  can  cover  forgery,  and  Ketchum  s oper- 
ations were  prosecuted  by  forged  checks.  There 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  facts.  By  a 
proper  rule  of  human  intercourse  even”  roan  is  to 
be  held  innocent  until  he  is  legally  proved  to  be 
guilty.  But  there  are  criminals  necessarily  con- 
victed without  a trial,  or  in  spite  of  it*  Booth  is 
know'n  to  be  guilty  although  he  was  never  ar- 
raigned. Henry  Wirz  is  convicted  whether  the 
Commission  acquits  him  or  not.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  crimes  of  Edward  B.  Ketchum. 

Can  there  be  any  less  doubt  of  that  of  railroad 
and  steamboat  managers  who  suffer  the  most  fright- 
ful massacres  to  take  place  from  the  w*ant  of  rules 
which  the  most  ordinary  care  should  dictate  ? If 
a superintendent  should  allow  the  locomotive  of  an 
express  passenger  train  to  be  driven  by  a man  who 
had  never  seen  a locomotive,  could  he  be  held 
guiltless  of  the  slaughter  that  might  follow  ? If 
the  rules  did  not  make  it  impossible  for  two  trains 
or  locomotives  to  be  upon  the  same  spot  under  any 
circumstances  whatever  at  the  same  time,  could 
the  makers  of  the  rules  be  absolved  of  a negligence 
which  is  criminal.  If  the  conductor  or  the  engi- 
neer disobey  rules  which  provide  against  every 
chance  of  calculable  peril,  then  of  course  they  are 
guilty,  and  should  be  punished  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  a man  who  fired  a gun  at  random  from  a 
window'.  Neither  of  them  mean  to  kill  any  body ; 
but  if  any  body  be  killed  they  are  plainly  guilty  of 
homicide. 

In  the  case  of  the  shocking  collision  npon  the 
Housatonic  Road,  where  a locomotive  upon  a trial 
trip  ran  into  and  through  a returning  train,  the  in- 
vestigation resulted  in  a verdict  of  criminal  care- 
lessness  against  the  superintendent,  conductor,  engi- 
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neer,  and  master-mechanic.  As  we  write  no  fur- 
ther legal  steps  have  been  taken.  But  if  the  of- 
fenders are  not  indicted  and  tried,  the  authorities  of 
Connecticut  decide  that  human  life  may  be  wantonly 
sacrificed  in  the  State,  and  nobody  be  held  to  answer. 

But  passengers  must  reflect  upon  a certain  kind 
of  responsibility  which  they  too  frequently  assume. 
There  is  always  great  impatience  of  delays  upon  a 
railroad.  Some  are  hastening  to  make  a connec- 


out  meeting  a train  then  due.  41  Unluckily”  it  could 
not  be  done.  There  was  a terrible  collision,  and  four 
passengers  were  murdered  outright  and  a score  or 
more  injured. 

Murdered,  we  say;  not,  indeed,  with  malicious 
intent,  but  with  a recklessness  which  was  simply 
murderous  as  its  consequences  were.  Now  if  a 
conductor  who  can  deliberately  commit  such  an  of- 
fense is  not  ignominiously  and  memorably  punish- 


tion  for  further  travel.  Some  to  fulfill  various  en-  cd,  or  if  the  public  mind  can  not  perceive  the  peril 
gagements.  This  man  has  a note  to  pay.  That  of  condoning  such  crimes,  we  must  be  content  to 
man  is  to  meet  an  agent.  This  one  is  hurrying  to  pay  the  penalty  of  our  contempt  of  human  life  un- 
a sick  child  or  wife.  That  one  is  impatient  for  his  j til  some  company  of  passengers,  stung  by  the  cruel 
dinner.  And  so  a fever  of  haste  and  utter  impa-  carelessness  which  has  slain  and  maimed  their  com- 
tience  of  interruption  possesses  the  whole  company,  radcs,  take  summary  vengeance  upon  those  whom 
“ What  a slow  coach !”  cries  one.  “ Let’s  get  out  j they  may,  and  perhaps  wrongfully,  consider  guilty. 


If  the  laws  fail  to  arrest  the  frightful  slaughter 
which  has  marked  this  summer,  every  body  of 
travelers  will  constitute  themselves  a Committee 
of  Public  Safety. 

Tire  striking  letter  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Atkinson  upon 
the  Great  Schools  of  England,  of  which  we  spoke 
last  month,  has  excited  a great  deal  of  interest 
among  teachers  and  scholars.  It  is  a “swamp 
angel”  in  the  attack  which  is  now  opened  upon  the 
traditions  of  education.  For  there  is  unquestion- 
ably a very  effective  reaction  now  racing  against 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics.  It  is  found  that  the  exclusive 
devotion  of  the  great  schools  and  universities  in 
England  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  results  merely  in 
a severe  training  in  philology  which,  however 
important  both  in  itself  and  for  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, is  by  no  means  the  cbief  and  essential  point 
of  a proper  modern  education. 

The  conditions  of  liip  in  America  may  make  a 
that  signals  are  sent  out  and  messages  dispatched.  j certain  conservative  spirit  in  the  methods  of  study 
Every  State  should  appoint  supervisors  of  railroad  j more  necessary  than  in  England.  The  tendency 
bridges  as  well  as  inspectors  of  locomotives,  and  j with  us  may  be,  as  is  claimed  by  some  wi>e  schol- 
pay  them  enough  to  have  their  work  done  and  not 
shirked.  For  experience  has  proved  that  railroad 
companies  can  not  be  trusted  to  provide  necessary 


and  walk!”  sneers  another.  “This  line  makes 
money  by  saving  wood,”  says  a third.  The  con- 
ductor is  assailed  on  every  hand  by  questions  and 
gibes.  lie  too  has  his  private  impatience.  He 
wishes  to  avoid  the  bother  and  further  detention 
of  delay.  He  does  not  wish  to  lose  the  right  of  the 
road.  He  dislikes  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  the 
passengers  and  to  be  accounted  an  unpunctual  offi- 
cer. He  may  be  a weakly  good-humored  man, 
willing  to  run  for  luck,  averse  “ to  borrowing  trou- 
ble,” and  inclined  to  “guess  that  all  will  come  out 
right.” 

But  every  traveler  ought  to  know  that  when 
there  is  the  least  derangement  of  time  upon  a rail- 
road there  is  constant  danger  from  all  .these  causes. 
It  should  be  the  first  thought  of  every  one  to  con- 
firm the  conductor  in  the  Strictest  fidelity  to  the 
rules,  and  to  help  him  in  taking  every  extraordi- 
nary measure  of  precaution.  If  an  axle  heats,  if 
a wheel  breaks,  if  the  running  gear  be  disturbed, 
and  the  train  delayed,  every  passenger  should 'sec 


guarantees  for  the  safety  of  travelers,  and  the  action 
of  the  State  is  merely  the  people  protecting  them- 
selves. 

If  tho  public  were  less  pusillanimous  railroad 
companies  and  their  agents  would  be  more  respect- 
ful and  cautious.  Passengers  submit  to  be  crowded 
beyond  reason,  to  stand  up,  to  be  addressed  by  con- 


| ars,  inevitably  toward  diffusion  and  superficiality, 

| and  require  therefore  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
j careful  and  steady  discipline  of  the  study  of  the 
| ancient  languages.  But  those  very  same  condi- 
| tions  peculiarly  demand  a catholicity  of  education 
| which  is  lost  in  too  strict  a following  of  the  monk- 
ish curriculum. 

The  remedy  is  perhaps  in  the  direction  of  a more 
generous  choice.  It  is  not  that  the  classics  shall 
l be  proscribed,  but  that  science,  in  the  broadest 
ductors  and  other  officers  in  the  most  surly  tone,  j sense,  and  the  modern  languages  and  literature, 
and  they  smile  at  it  all  as  if  it  were  a necessary  shall  be  admitted  ad  eundem.  If  the  system  of  de- 
part of  the  discipline  of  life.  We  may  learn  a les-  j grees,  which  has  become  almost  wholly  obsolete 
son  from  John  Bull  upon  this  subject.  John  docs  not  j and  unmeaning,  must  be  retained,  let  them  repre- 
pay his  fare  to  be  jammed  in  an  uncomfortable  rail-  j sent  a certain  quality  rather  than  direction  of  study, 
way  carriage,  and  to  be  accosted  by  the  attendants  | If  there  must  be  collateral  courses,  a classic,  a sci- 
of  the  train  as  if  he  were  a vagrant  of  bad  charac-  I entific,  and  a modern  language  course,  let  the  de- 
ter. He  thunders  in  tho  Times  if  lie  does  not  get  I grees  be  of  exactly  equal  honor  and  represent  an 
his  money’s  worth.  The  consequence  is  a whole-  1 equal  attainment.  For  instance,  let  the  degrees  of 
some  sensitiveness  to  public  censure  upon  the  part  1 Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Sciences  represent 
of  the  managers,  and  infinitely  greater  security  and  an  equally  honorable  scholarship,  the  character  of 
courtesy  upon  the  road.  A few  weeks  since,  when  which  shall  be  indicated  by  the  degree.  And  the 
tho  verdict  in  the  Housatonic  case  had  been  just*!  honor,  it  must  be  observed,  is  verjr  much  within 
rendered,  and  while  the  inquiry  into  the  explosion  s the  power  of  the  college.  If  Harvard  and  Yale 
of  the  Arrow  steamer  was  still  pending,  while  the  . and  Union  and  the  University  of  Michigan  honor- 
public  mind  was  aghast  with  the  horrible  catastro-  , ably  .distinguish  the  student  who  has  studied  Greek 
phe  upon  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Road  and  with  . from  one  who  has  not,  whatever  the  extent  and 
the  incessant  smashes  and  collisions  elsewhere,  a | quality  of  the  latter's  scholarship  may  be  in  other 
train  upon  the  Long  Island  Railroad  left  Hunter’s  studies,  those  colleges  do  all  they  can,  and  it  is  very 
Point  fifteen  minutes  behind  time,  and  a succeeding  much,  to  inculcate  the  notion  that  there  is  an  in- 
station forty  minntes  late,  and  dashed  on  at  full  trinsic  superiority  in  classical  study.  But  if  the 
speed,  trusting  to  luck  to  reach  the  next  point  with-  college  by  its  degree  says  simply : “ My  son  A is 
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at  well  versed  in  German.  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  as  my  son  B is  in  Greek  or  my  son  C in 
mathematics,”  it  would  be  a mother  as  sagacious 
as  it  is  cherishing.  Still  better  if  the  degree  should 
say,  simply ? ‘‘These  sons  of  mine  are  equal,  al- 
though in  different  wavs.” 

We  see  by  the  Catalogue  of  Union  College,  at 
Schenectady,  in  New  York,  that  a very  important 
and  decided  step  has  been  taken  in  this  direction. 
There  are  now  two  Baccalaureate  courses  of  study 
established  there,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific. 
In  the  latter  the  modem  languages  replace  the  an- 
cient, and  the  amount  of  mathematical  and  English 
studies  is  increased.  The  Catalogue  says  that  the 
Scientific  course  has  just  been  remodeled,  and  is 
now  a four  years’  course,  intended  to  be  fully  equal 
in  amount  of  study  and  in  disciplinary  value  to  the 
Classical  course,  with  which  it  now  runs  pari  p tssu . 
The  degrees  are  the  same  as  for  the  Classical  course. 
The  details  show  how  comprehensive  and  excellent 
the  Scientific  Curriculum  is,  while  Professor  Wells, 
of  the  Modem  Languages,  is  an  enthusiastic  and 
accomplished  linguist. 

Tills  is  doubtless  the  beginning  of  very  serious 
changes  in  collegiate  traditions.  It  does  not  show 
that  the  technical  u classics”  are  to  be  shelved  for 
easier  and  less  valuable  studies,  but  it  proves  that 
the  word  education  is  hereafter  to  be  more  liberally 
and  truly  interpreted. 


(Editor’s  Bramrr. 

A CITY  contributor  wishes  to  enter  the  Drawer, 
and  sends  the  four  following: 

All  parts  of  the  country  furnish  contributions  for 
the  Drawer,  yet  I have  failed  to  see  any  thing  from 
Broadway,  New  York.  Now  Broadway  is  au  44  in- 
stitution,” and  entitled  to  a place. 

When  the  street  was  covered  with  ice  last  winter, 
as  I was  riding  down  in  the  stage  it  stopped  to  let 
a passenger  out,  and  one  wheel  rested  in  a hole  or 
sunken  place  in  the  pavement.  The  driver  made 
several  efforts  to  start  his  team,  but  the  horses  slip- 
ping each  time,  failed  to  start  the  stage.  In  this 
dilemma,  looking  round,  the  driver  called  out  to  he 
of  another  stage,  “Hub  me!  hub  me!”  whereupon 
the  other  driver,  reining  in  to  that  side,  brought 
the  hub  of  his  stage  in  contact  with  the  other,  and 
the  momentum  given  by  the  concussion  enabled  the 
first-named,  by  starting  his  horses  at  the  proper 
time,  to  easily  move  along.  Whereupon  a fellow- 
passenger  remarked,  44  IIow  many  troubles  would 
be  easily  overcome  if  men,  down  along  the  slippery 
journey  of  life,  would  44  hub”  each  other  along! 

Again:  A few  years  ago,  in  Congress,  a side 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  degree  of  talent  neces- 
sary for  a Congressman,  when  a member  from  a 
district  in  Missouri,  having  the  floor,  said,  “ As  to 
other  sections  I can  not  say,  but  I’m  of  opinion  that 
it  takes  more  talent  to  navigate  across  Broadway, 
New  York,  of  a fine  day,  when  the  omnibuses  are 
running,  than  it  does  to  represent  my  district  in 
Congress!” 

Not  long  since  a California  Justice  had  a place  in 
the  Drawer.  We  beg  leave  now  to  go  one  step 
higher.  In  an  early  day,  when  the  sovereigns  were 
too  much  engaged  with  “ounce”  and  “ two  ounce 
diggings”  to  look  much  after  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment, one  Judge  B was  elected  to  the  office  of 


County  J udge  of  one  of  the  Northern  counties.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  the  Judge’s  orthography  had 
been  somewhat  neglected,  and  when  signing  his 
official  jurat , followed  it  with  u Kallyforny.”  A 
member  of  the  bar  on  one  occasion  called  the  J udge’s 
attention  to  the  supposed  error,  but  the  Judge  in- 
sisted that  he  was  right,  remarking,  as  proof,  that 
44  if  Kal-ly-for-ny  did  not  spell  California,  he  would 
like  to  know  what  it  did  spell.” 


Thf.  Judge  was  of  that  mould  that  if  he  said  a 
horse  was  44  sixteen  /tel  high”  he  would  stick  to  it. 
Once  having  ruled  on  a question  of  law  in  favor  of 
one  side,  the  opposite  attorney  lieggcd  for  time — 
sent  for  a copy  of  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  of  the 
State,  and  produced  a decision  in  a similar  case  de- 
ciding the  same  point  right  the  other  way.  There 
was  no  wav  of  getting  over  the  analogies  in  the  two 
cases;  so  the  Judge,  taking  the  44  bit  in  his  teeth,” 
stood  by  his  first  decision,  on  the  grounds,  as  he 
expressed  it,  that  44  if  the  Supremo  Court  was  a 
mind  to  make  a fool  of  Itself,  that  was  no  reason 
that  his  court  should !” 


An  Oregonian  sends  to  the  Drawer  a little  anec- 
dote of  Governor  Gibbs  ; 

The  Legislature  of  Oregon  during  its  last  session 
passed  an  act  compelling  barber-shops  to  close  busi- 
ness at  10  o’clock  a.m.  on  Sundays.  This  has  given 
rise  to  many  practical  jokes ; among  the  best  is  this : 

A few  Sundays  since  the  Governor  of  the  State 
stepped  into  a barber-shop  about  9.50  a.m.,  and 
placed  himself  in  the  fliair  to  be  shaved,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  boy  his  boots  to  polish.  The  bar- 
ber lathered  his  Excellency's  face,  and  the  boy  in- 
dustriously brushed  on  the  boots.  About  the  time 
one  half  of  the  Executive  beard  was  shorn,  and  one 
boot  satisfactorily  polished  the  clock  struck  ten. 
The  brush  dropped  from  the  boy’s  hand,  and  the 
barl>er  began  hastily  to  place  his  instruments  on  the 
shelf.  The  Governor  desired  him  to  proceed.  44  Can't 
do  it,  Mr.  Gibbs;  “the  Sunday  law  is  in  force,” 
was  the  reply.  And,  in  spite  of  his  protestations, 
the  Governor  was  obliged  to  leave  with  one  side  of 
his  face  unshaved  and  one  boot  covered  with  dust 


It  is  an  ancient  conundrum,  44  Why  is  Queen 
Elizabeth  more  remarkable  than  the  Falls  of  Niag- 
ara?— Because  they  are  a uxwder,  but  she  was  a 
7’«dor.”  But  here  is  an  improvement  on  it:  A 
Norfolk  farmer  built  himself  a homestead,  and  in- 
stead of  one  “half  door”  in  the  middle,  set  a door 
in  each  wing.  Being  asked  why  he  called  his  house 
44  Elizabethan,”  he  replied,  “Because,  you  see,  it  is 
a Tu-dor  (two-door)  cottage.” 


The  following  is  a fragment  of  a veiy  edifying 
discussion  which  took  place  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Birkenhead  Commissioners.  Mr.  Brattan 
mentioned  spades  in  connection  with  implements. 

Mr.  Chandler.  44  Instruments,  not  implements, 
Sir.” 

Mr.  Brattan.  44  A spade  is  an  implement.” 

Tiie  Chairman.  44  A spade  is  a spade.” 

Mr.  Aspinall.  44  No  ; a spade  is  an  implement.** 

The  Chairman.  “An  implement  is  a thing  on 
wheels  drawn  by  horses.” 

Mr.  Aspinall.  “Oh  no;  that  would  be  a ma- 
chine.” 


Our  friend  George  S.  Hastings,  Governor  Fen- 
ton’s worthy  Private  Secretary,  is  not  invulnerable 
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to  a Rood  “goak,”  even  were  it  told  of  himself, 
hence  we  infer  the  following  anecdote  will  be  as 
well  appreciated  by  his  friends  as  by  himself? 

Stopping  at  a New  York  hotel,  he  registers  as 
follows:  Geo.  S.  Hastings— San  Francisco.”  A 

friend,  interrogating  him  upon  the  point  of  his  resi- 
dence, thought  it  queer  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  fact.  To  which  the  worthy  Secretary  replied : 
lv  Have  I not  always  been  from  San  Francisco?” 

Ax  Englishman  traveling  in  the  sooth  of  Ireland 
overtook  a peasant  traveling  the  same  way. 

1 Who  lives  in  that  house  on  the  hill,  Pat  ?”  said 
the  traveler. 

“One  Mr.  Cassidy,  Sir,”  replied  PA;  “but  he’s 
dead— rest  his  sowl !” 

t;  How  long  has  he  been  dead  ?”  asked  the  gen- 
tleman. 

44  Well,  your  Honor,  if  he  lived  till  next  month 
he’d  be  dead  just  twelve  months." 

“Of  what  did  he  die?” 

** Troth,  Sir,  he  died  of  a Tuesday." 


The  Periere  Brothers,  bankers  in  Paris,  are 
Jews.  A member  of  a largo  stock  company  fell 
into  a dispute  with  one  of  the  brothers,  who  was 
likely  to  get  the  advantage  of  him  in  a large  oper- 
ation. Vexed  at  his  own  failure  and  Periere’s  suc- 
cess. the  man  cried  out . 

“Do  you  mean  to  eat  me  up?” 

;s  My  religion,”  blandly  replied  the  Jewish  bank- 
er, "forbids  my  eating  you.” 


Augustus  Doolittle  had  been  “ in  a store" 
about  three  months  when  his  employer  asked  him 
what  part  of  the  business  he  liked  best.  To  which 
the  elegant  youth  replied:  44  Shuttin’  up,  Sir.” 


As  an  example  of  the  singular  sensitiveness  of 
the  Southern  citizens  in  reference  to  the  negro,  and 
their  whimsical  dread  of  a negro  insurrection,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  to  you,  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fun,  the  following  authenticated  inci- 
dent? 

The  other  day  Dr.  M , of  Newbcrn,  got  a 

large  invoice  of  Roberts’s  California  Balsam,  and,  as 
a means  of  attracting  public  attention  to  bis  wares, 
pasted  up  on  every  corner  a mysterious-looking 
placard,  having  a red  triangle  on  a black  ground, 
with  the  letters  R.  C.  B.  at  the  three  corners  re- 
spectively. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Doctor  was  dismay- 
ed to  hear  that  the  whole  civil  force  of  the  town. 
City  Marshal.  Mayor,  Commissioners,  and  all,  were 
tearing  down  his  advertisement.  On  demanding 
an  explanation  he  was  told  by  the  City  Fathers 
that  his  innocent  lmnd-bills  had  been  understood 
by  them  to  be  tire  secret  orders  of  some  wide-spread 
negro  organization ; and  that  the  letters  Ii.  C.  B. 
had  l>een  interpreted,  “Rise,  Colored  Brethren.” 

The  Mayor  of  Newborn  will  never  hear  the  last 
of  his  Balsam.  * 


They  have  smart  children  in  Medford.  A lady 
friend  of  ours  in  that  place,  l»eing  in  Boston  with 
her  two  youngest  children,  Ally  and  Nelly,  bought 
Ally  a small  balloon,  to  amuse  and  keep  him  quiet. 
While  passing  through  the  hurrying,  busy  crowd 
on  Washington  Street  a rude  boy  severed  the  string 
by  which  it  was  held,  and  away  floated  the  lkht 
little  bubble  over  the  house-tops.  Nelly  looked 
around,  and  perceiving  the  tears  starting  in  Ally’s 


eyes,  exclaimed,  with  a child’s  simplicity  and  ex- 
pression, 44 Never  mind,  Ally;  when  you  die  and 
do  to  heaven  youll  dit  it.” 


A Georgian  writes  from  Thomasville : I saw  a 
sign  in  this  vicinity  a few  days  since,  and  thought 
you  might  give  it  a place  In  your  Drawer  * 

Old  oain  seam  on  airs 
Kx-oodbmt. 


This  comes  from  the  'Hub 
Since  the  decease  of  the  late  distinguished  Bishop 
Chase,  of  Illinois,  whose  weight  was  some  three 
hundred  pounds  or  more,  the  weightiest  man  in  the 
House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  thurch 
in  the  United  States  is  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of 

. Not  long  since  this  prelate  was  on  a visit  to 

his  friends  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  one  morn- 
ing, just  as  he  was  entering  a railroad  car,  a wag 
exclaimed  to  a fellow-passenger,  44  There's  a big  in- 
come!” The  Bishop  enjoyed  the  joke  and  pun, 
and  let  himself  down  into  the  first  seat  that  he 
found  wholly  vacant. 


Evert  one  connected  with  the  United  States 

Academy  in  1861  will  remember  tho  long  d/y 

sermons  of  the  chaplain,  and  how  many  w'ere  tho 
ways  the  poor  “middies”  resorted  to  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  hearing  them.  #Among  the  number 
was  one  particularly  “full  of  the  Old  Nick,”  who 
one  day  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the  Doctor  an 
extra  allowance  of  salt.  The  Doctor  always  had  a 
tumbler  on  his  desk  filled  with  water,  and  during 
his  sermon  would  frequently  wet  his  lips  with  the 
cooling  draught.  On  the  Sunday  of  which  I speak 
he  had  the  word  4<  Eureka,  Eureka,  Eureka,”  thrice 
repeater],  and  then  the  meaning  of  it  in  English — 
44 1 have  found  it” — repeated  three  times.  Middy 
Van  V had  put  a quantity  of  salt  in  the  Doc- 

tor’s tumbler;  and  just  before  using  the  word 
44  Eureka"  the  Doctor  took  a good  swallow  of  the 
water.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  there  was  not  a 
sober  countenance  in  the  room  at  the  wry  faces  tho 
chaplain  made. 


Out  in  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Plattcville  I 
chanced  to  be  spending  a few  weeks  with  a friend, 
Major  R , one  of  the  oldest  settlers,  and  some- 

thing of  a politician  ; but  unfortunately  the  Major 
“crooks  his  elbow”  a little  too  often.  On  one  of 
his  sprees  he  chanced  to  be  found  by  some  ladies 
lying  in  a ditch,  drunk.  41  Why,  Major.”  said  one, 
44  is  that  you  ? What  are  you  doing  down  there  ?” 
The  Major  jumped  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
with  the  air  of  a Judge  said,  41  Oh  nothing,  ladies ; 
only  pondering  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation !” 


44  Old  Cooper”  is  a Dutchman,  and  like  many 
another  man,  of  whatever  nationality,  has  a wife 
that  is  44  some.”  One  dav  the  44  old  man”  got  into 
some  trouble  with  a neighbor,  which  resulted  in  a 
fight.  The  neighbor  was  getting  the  better  of  the 
“old  man,”  which  Cooper’s  wife  was  not  slow  to 
see.  The  “old  man”  was  resisting  his  enemy  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  when  his  wife  broke  out  with, 
44  Lie  still,  Cooper!  lie  still!  If  be  kill  you  I sue 
him  for  damages  1”  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that 
44  Cooper”  did  lie  still,  and  was  not  killed. 


An  army  correspondent  writes: 

Brn  is  a good-looking  soldier  boy,  susceptible  to 
the  charms  of  the  “softer  sex,”  and  ever  ready  to 
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render  them  due  reverence.  After  he  had  been  in 
the  service  eighteen  months  lie  received  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  u wounds  received  in  action,** 
and  on  his  way  home  of  course  fell  in  love  with  the 
first  good-looking  girl  he  saw.  Twas  at  a way 
station  on  the  Nashville  road  that  a pretty  native 
maid,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  entered  the  cars 
and  took  a seat  opposite  our  hero,  whose  admiring 
glances  testified  that  he  was  again  the  victim  of  the 
terrible  little  archer.  He  had  a cigar  in  his  pocket, 
a luxury  to  which  he  had  l»een  for  some  time  unac- 
customed. and  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  was  now 
denying  himself  out  of  respect  to  the  ladies.  Soon, 
however  the  old  lady  took  out  a black  stone  pipe, 
and  proceeded  deliberately  to  fill  it  with  native 
twist;  upon  which  Ben  seeing  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  his  smoke,  and  perhaps  strike  acquaintance 
with  the  41  beautiful  unknown,”  addressed  her  in  his 
blandest  manner  with, 

“ Madam,  would  my  smoking  discommode  you?” 

44  No,  Sir,”  said  she,  sweetly ; 44 1 chaw  myself!" 

Ben’s  dream  was  broken. 

We  have  a little  four-year-old  boy,  who  occa- 
sionally gets  off  some  original  things.  The  follow- 
ing Is  one ; He  went  to  a pond  near  by,  and  there 
fo^  the  first  time  in  his  life  saw  a large  polliwog;  it 
excited  him  very  much,  and  he  came  running  to 
the  house,  saving,  kOh,  pa!  I saw  an  aw'ful  thing 
in  the  water  just  now  !”  44  What  was  it  ?**  said  his 
father.  4 I don’t  know,”  said  he;  ‘‘it  was  all 
head  but  its  tail!" 

One  of  our  friends  in  Illinois  writes  to  the  Drawer 
that  at  their  Sunday-school,  a few  Sabbaths  ago,  a 
teacher  asked  his  infant-class  “ Who  was  the  first 
man?”  This  was  almost  a stunner;  but  one  little 
fellow,  after  thinking  a moment,  cried  out  lustily, 

4 Lincoln!”  while  another,  not  to  be  outdone,  ex- 
claimed, “I  was  just  going  to  say  that!” 

An  old  farmer,  now  dead,  who  bore  the  cognomen 
of 44  Old  Tom  Fowler,”  was  quite  a fun-loving,  jolly 
fellow  in  his  day  While  working  on  a bridge,  to 
bridge  a deep  slough,  he  was  accosted  by  a gentle- 
man in  a two-horse  carriage  with  the  question, 

Is  there  good  bottom  to  the  slough?”  “Yes,” 
replied  Tom  ; and  the  traveler'drove  in,  stuck,  and 
had  to  he  pulled  out — horses,  carriage,  and  self. 
After  succeeding  in  getting  out,  traveler  wanted  to 
know  of  Tom  why  he  lied  to  him,  telling  him  there 
w-as  “good  bottom?”  Says  Tom,  4 ‘There  is  good 
bottom,  but  it’s  a great  deal  further  down  than  you 
went!” 

A very  useful  Society,  laudable  in  its  design,  in  j 
a flourishing  city  in  Illinois,  has  been  started.  The 
Prospectus  is  printed  for  signatures,  and  a copy  sent  , 
to  us.  The  Drawer  never  uses  tobacco  nor  profane 
language,  and  has  no  44  small  vices”  of  any  sort,  and 
would  gladly  join  this  “Sosicty”  if  its  members 
would  improve  its  spelling  somewhat.  The  Drawer 
believes  in  spells,  though  it  does  not  use  tobacco  bv 
spells,  nor  swear  by  spells ; but  such  spells  as  these 
of  the  Western  Prospectus  gave  the  Drawer  a spell 
of  chills  and  fever  when  it  came : 

UNION  SOSIETy. 

Against  profune  language  and  the  use  of  tobaco. 

We  the  under  sigened  do  solomney  swear  that  we  will 
live  np  to  tlmt  till  futlier  orders  from  the  sosieiy.  If 
thooa  laws  are  broke  by  us  we  will  pay  tho  sum  of  5 cents 
for  each  time  we  brake  the  laws  which  is  to  go  for  books 
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for  the  sosiety,  words  used  in  swearing  &c.  any  word 
used  in  swering  if  the  sodety  agrees  tht  it  is  swerlug  he 
that  use  it  will  be  liable  to  the  fine. 

We  have  heard  a great  deal  of  the  44 moral 
drama,”  but  little  of  the  “moral  circus”  or  the 
“moral  show;**  but  Mr.  Dan  Rice,  the  greatest 
of  traveling  showmen,  in  his  last  visit  to  our  town, 
gave  us  a specimen  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
a “dumb  baste”  can  be  made  to  teach  the  young 
American  the  best  principles  of  morals.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  know  that  Dan  Rice  is  a very  worthy 
and  respectable  citizen  of  the  county,  wbich  he  has 
represented  in  the  legislature ; and  as  he  travels 
with  the  anilhals  only  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year  he  spends  the  most  of  his  time  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  that  devolve  on  ordinary  mortals. 

When  the  great  show  was  here  Dan  brought  out 
a trained  mule,  and  offered  to  allow  any  boy  to  ride 
him  around  the  ring,  promising  him  a dollar  if  he 
rode  without  being  thrown  off.  44  And  now,”  said 
the  great  and  good  Dan,  “ this  ere  mule  is  a most 
extraordinary  and  intelligent  animal:  he  knows 
more  than  that  ass  did  who  spoke  right  out  in  meet- 
ing the  angel.  You  see,  if  a good  boy.  who  never 
tells  lies,  never  swears,  but  always  loves  to  go  to 
Sunday-school  and  mind  his  mother,  gets  on  his 
back,  he  will  carry  him  all^the  way  around  just  as 
nice  as  can  be.  But  let  a wicked  boy,  one  of  your 
lying,  swearing,  good-for-nothing  little  rips,  get  on, 
and  he  will  pitch  him  into  the  middle  of  next  week 
before  he  gfts  half-way  round  the  ring.  Now,  boy?, 
who  will  ride  ?” 

A meek-eyed,  well-dressed  lad  stepped  forward, 
and  Dan  and  he  first  exchanged  a few  words: 

44  Do  you  love  to  go  to  Sunday-school?” — 4'  Yes.'* 

44  Do  you  ever  swear?”*— 44  No.” 

“Never  tell  lies?” — 44 No,  Sir.”  said  the  boy, 
very  modestly,  and  mounting,  rode  round  in  tri- 
umph. Then  forth  stepped  a barefooted  tatterde- 
malion, wiio  was  put  through  the  same  category, 
but  refused  to  nmwer.  He  could  ride  as  well  as 
swear,  and  wasn  t afraid  to  mount  Off  dashed 
the  mule ; then  suddenly  came  to  a dead  stop,  and 
pitched  the  urchin  over  his  head,  amidst  the  plaud- 
its of  the  gathered  thousands,  who  saw  in  this  ex- 
hibition the  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  animal,  and 
the  awful  danger  of  lying,  swearing,  and  not  going 
| to  Sunday-school. 

One  of  the  many  and  excellent  clergymen  who 
enjoy  and  contribute  to  the  Drawer  sends  the  two 
following.  Though  we  receive  more  44  good  things” 
from  the  clergy  than  any  other  profession,  we  are, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  greatly  in  want  of  more. 

Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore,  D.D.,  lately  extens- 
ively known  through  the  country  as  publisher  of 
the  Trumpet,  a prominent  Universalist  journal,  was 
a wit,  as  well  as  a theologian  of  no  little  celebrity. 

He  loved  to  give  and  take  a good  joke  as  well  as 
he  loved  a good  dinner,  wbich  is  saying  a great  deal 
for  him.  Besides  his  almost  Herculean  labors  as 
preacher,  publisher,  and  editor,  his  great  business 
talent  made  him  President  of  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road Company'.  But  whatever  else  he  did  or  was, 
his  belief  in  universal  salvation,  while  living  and 
when  dying,  was  strong  and  prominent. 

Well,  soon  after  he  was  made  President  of  the 
railroad  aforesaid,  in  order  to  post  himself  in  all 
particulars  for  a thorough  discharge  of  his  duty,  he 
| concluded  to  walk  the  length  of  the  road — about 
forty  miles — incog,  that,  while  unknown  to  the 
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workmen  on  the  road,  he  might  personally  judge 
of  their  faithfulness.  At  length,  meeting  an  cm- 
ployd  upon  the  road  from  “ sweet  Erin,  the  jewel 
of  the  who  was  very  roughly  handling  some 
boards  sent  for  transportation,  much  to  their  inju- 
ry, the  President  accosted  him  mildly,  ‘saying, 

“My  good  friend,  are  you* not  handling  those 
boards  too  roughly  ?” 

“Bcdad,”  responded  Pat,  “on*  if  I be,  what’s 
all  that  to  the  like  of  yeez  ?” 

“Oh,  no  matter  what  it  is  to  me,”  replied  the 
President,  “you  should  do  your  work  carefully.” 

“Oh,  begone,  ye  botheration!”  said  Pat,  “and 
lave  me  to  do  me  own  wurruk.” 

But  “No,”  insisted  the  President,  “you  must 
do  your  work  propedy.” 

“Divil  a bit  do  I care  for  ye!”  returned  Pat, 
growing  irate  at  the  persistence  of  the  stranger. 
“ You  go  to  h— 11 !” 

“Oh  no,”  said  the  Doctor;  “that  is  the  very 
last  place  I should  think  of  going  to.” 

“Troth,”  Baid  Pat,  “an’  it  ’ll  be  the  very  lasf 
place  ye  will  go  to,  intirely.” 

In  the  lifetime  of  the  noted  counselor,  B.  F.  Ilal- 
lett,  Dr.  Whittemore  was  on  the  stand  as  a witness 
in  an  important  case.  The  Doctor’s  testimony  not 
helping  at  all  the  case  which  Hallctt  was  pleading, 
he  took  occasion  to  say,  rather  frequently,  as  he  had 
been  wont  to  do  to  other  witnesses  of  less  probity, 
“Now,  Mr.  Whittemore,  I want  you  to  remember 
that  you  arc  testifying  under  oath”  This  reminder 
was  rather  stinging  to  the  Doctor's  sense  of  right ; 
but  he  submitted  with  as  good  grace  as  possible  till 
the  testimony  was  closed;  when  Mr.  Ilallett  ob- 
served, rather  testily,  “Well,  Mr.  Whittemore,  you 
have  contrived  to  manage  your  case  pretty  well.” 
Mr.  Whittemore  found  his  turn  now,  and,  with  a 
peculiar  twinkle  of  his  eye,  replied,  “Thank  you, 
Mr.  Halle tt ; perhaps  I might  return  the  compli- 
ment if  I were  not  testifying  under  oath.*’ 


covered  tombstones,  three  returned  soldiers  came 
up.  One,  who  had  seen  it  before,  began  to  explain 
it  to  the  others,  who  were  strangers,  when  one  of 
them  asked  who  that  was  sitting  on  the  gravestone. 
“ That  is  Scott,”  was  his  reply.  “ Scott ! let’s  see : 
he  was  a soldier,  wasn't  he?”  was  the  response,  in- 
dicating that  Walter  and  Winfield  S.  were  some- 
what mixed  in  his  mind. 


His  refreshing  verdancy,  however,  was  more 
than  matched  that  same  afternoon,  when  another 
party  of  delegates,  from  up  the  river,,  stood  at  the 
same  spot  enjoying  the  scene  which  the  artist's 
chisel  has  so  finely  reproduced.  Seeing  that  they 
were  evidently  from  a distance,  a stranger  stepped 
up  and  began  to  explain  it  to  them.  Our  friends 
soon  discovering  that  his  knowledge  was  not  equal 
to  his  assurance,  began  to  draw  him  out.  S—  , 
who  is  not  deficient  in  that  line,  innocently  asked 
him  who  that  old  man  lying  on  the  tombstone  was. 

“ Oh,  that  is  Old  Mortality.” 

“ Well,  what  is  he  doing?” 

“Why,  he  is  going  round  the  country  carving 
tombstones.” 

“ What  is  that  book  he  has  got  there  ?” 

“ Oh,  that  is  his  order-book,  in  which  he  has  the 
inscriptions  written  that  he  is  to  cut  on  the  stones. 
Flo  keeps  it  open  there  so  as  not  to  make  any  mis- 
takes.” 

With  difficulty  controlling  his  risibles,  S—  so- 
berly continued  his  investigations : 

“ Well,  who  is  that  man  sitting  on  that  grave- 
stone?” * 

Here  the  voluntary  cicerone  was  at  fault,  and 
could  only  reply, 

44 1 don’t  just  remember.” 

“Perhaps  it  was  Daniel  Webster?”  suggested 

“ No,  it  wasn’t  WebsteT.” 

“Well,  was  it  Lincoln?” 

“No,  it  wasn’t  Lincoln ; but  I guess  it  was  one 
of  them  Revolutionary  fellers.” 


Attkrbury,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  happen- 
ed to  remark  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  speaking 
on  a certain  bill  then  under  discussion,  that  he  had 
prophesied  during  the  previous  winter  that  the  bill 
would  again  bo  brought  forward,  and  he  was  now 
very  sorry  to  find  that  ho  had  been  a true  prophet. 
Lord  Coningsburv,  who  spoke  after  the  Bishop,  in 
his  usual  abusive  style,  desired  the  House  to  take 
notice  that  one  of  the  right  reverend  prelates  had 
set  himself  forth  as  a prophet;  but  for  his  part  he 
was  at  a loss  what  prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless 
it  be  the  prophet  Bulaam,  who  was  reproved  by  his 
own  ass.  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  reply,  calmly  ex- 
posed the  rude  attack,  concluding  as  follows: 

44  Since  the  noble  lord  has  discovered  in  our  man- 
ners such  a similitude,  I am  content  to  be  compared 
to  the  prophet  Balaam , but,  my  lords,  I am  at  a 
loss  to  make  out  the  other  ports  of  the  parallel : I 
am  sure  that  I have  not  been  reproved  by  any  body 
but  his  lordship.” 

While  in  Philadelphia,  attending  the  recent  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, I went  one  afternoon,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  to  visit  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Laurel 
Hill.  As  we  were  admiring  the  fine  group  of  stat- 
uary at  the  entrance  by  Thom,  representing  Sir 
Walter  Scott  conversing  with  Old  Mortality  while 
engaged  in  his  labor  of  love,  deciphering  the  moss- 


Rbckntly,  on  a Sabbath  morning,  Mrs.  C , 

of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  was  engaged,  as  was 
usual  with  her,  reading  the  Scriptures,  to  her  little 
children.  She  had  chosen  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis on  this  occasion,  and  was  reading  the  account 
of  the  creation.  The  children  were  listening  quite 
attentively ; and  when  she  read  that  God  made  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  her  little  son  interrupted  her  by  say- 
ing, “ Mother,  did  God  make  the  whales  too?” 
She  replied  by  saying,  “Yes,  my  son,  God  made 
the  whales  also.”  “Then,”  rejoined  little  Benny, 
44 1 should  like  to  have  been  there  to  see  Him  let  it 
slip ; I know  it  made  a big  splash !” 


The  Rev.  Dr. , chaplain  in  the  army,  sends 

this  admirable  incident  to  the  Drawer : 

At  the  battle  of  Belmont,  Missouri,  in  1861,  our 
forces  made  a dash  into  the  Belmont  camp,  directly 
under  the  guns  of  Columbus,  and  took  it.  This  was 
General  Grant’s  first  battle,  and  a harder  one  I have 
never  seen,  though  many  on  a much  larger  scale. 
My  hospital  was  nearly  a mile  in  the  rear,  and  suf- 
fered only  from  a heavy  shelling.  The  first  wounded 
man  that  came  back  1 shall  never  forget.  He  did 
not  belong  to  my  regiment,  but  to  an  Illinois  regi- 
ment farther  back.  lie  was  not  over  twenty-one, 
I think.  He  had  received  a ball  through  the  large 
muscle  of  the  right  arm,  just  above  the  elbow  ; an- 
other through  the  right  shoulder;  and  another  in 
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the  right  side — a very  ugly  wound,  making  a bullet- 
hole  behind  and  before.  Evidently  to  show  his 
wounds  he  had  taken  off  his  shirt,  and  thus  exposed 
all  the  upper  part  of  his  body.  Besides  his  own 
musket  lie  had  three  of  the  best  that  he  could  pick 
up  on  the  field — secesh,  as  he  declared.  These  four 
muskets  he  carried  on  his  left  shoulder.  About  ten 
feet  before  him  was  a rebel  prisoner  whom  he  was 
leisurely  driving  home,  directing  and  cursing  accord- 
ing to  his  tastes ; and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  u 
turnip,  which  I should  think  weighed  about  three 
pounds.  This  he  had  compelled  the  prisoner  to  pro- 
cure for  him  at  a field,  or  turnip-patch,  on  his  way 
up,  and  he  was  munching  it  w*ith  just  as  much  relish 
as  he  could  have  done  the  day  before.  Altogether 
his  fully-displayed  wounds,  with  the  long  streaks  of 
blood  running  dow  n his  naked  body — his  four  mus- 
kets on  one  shoulder — bis  passive  prisoner,  whom 
he  was  cursing  and  telling  which  way  to  go,  and 
where  not  to  go — his  turnip,  and  his  laconic  and 
devil-may-care  answers  to  my  boys  as  they  in- 
quired how  the  battle  was  progressing,  made  one 
of  the  most  ludicrous  incidents  that  I recollect  ever 
to  have  seen  in  the  war. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  E had  been  for  several  weeks 

the  guest  of  Dr.  C , of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  and 

had,  of  course,  daily  implored  the  blessing  of  Divine 
grace  before  each  meal,  lengthening  them  out  gen- 
erally to  the  extent  of  a short  prayer.  One  even- 
ing, when  there  was  additional  company  at  the  tea- 
table,  the  weather  being  very  cold,  the  grace  was 
unusually  short ; when  Charlie,  a bright  little  boy 
of  five  summers,  and  the  son  of  the  Doctor,  prompt- 
ly spoke  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and 
said,  “It’s  too  cold  to  say  it  all  to-night,  ain’t  it, 

Mr.  E ?”  In  tho  explosion  that  followed  no 

one  joined  more  heartily  than  the  worthy  divine. 


The  two  following  come  from  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts*. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  in  this  city  au  old 
fellow  whose  “family  antecedents”  were  none  of 
the  best — it  didn’t  run  in  the  family  to  be  respect- 
able ; but  he  finally  went  West,  and  after  an  absence 
of  some  years  returned  in  the  shape  of  a Metho- 
dist preacher.  A meeting  was  called  in  one  of  the 

big  kitchens  of  those  days,  and  Brother  L ’s  old 

neighbors  gathered  together  to  hear  him  preach 

— among  them  Sam  I , a rough  customer,  who 

hadn’t  the  strongest  faith  in  the  returned  broth- 
er’s reformation.  The  preacher  had  proceeded  a 
little  way  in  his  exhortation  when  he  happened  to 
soy,  “ I am  a miserable  sinner.”  “That’s  true!” 
was  responded  by  Sam,  “and  your  father  was  a 
miserable  one  before  you !”  The  excellent  memory 
of  one  of  the  hearers  had  spoiled  the  effects  of  the 
meeting. 


We  have  among  us  a noted  wag  whose  first  name 
is  Darius.  He  will  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and 
nothing  to  nobody,  for  the  sake  of  an  argument,  or, 
as  they  call  it  in  these  parts,  a “trot.”  I could 
tell  you  a hundred  stories  of  him,  but  one  will  suf- 
fice. Darius  lately  held  a protracted  argument 
with  a neighbor  of  his  who  is  a morocco  dresser — | 
ora 44  bcamster” — doing  that  part  of  the  work  which 
is  most  offensive  to  the  olfactories.  The  talk  was 
on  the  miracles;  and  our  hero  maintained,  as  each 
miracle  was  brought  forward,  that  it  could  be  easily 
explained  to  any  one  who  understood  the  laws  of 
nature.  At  length  the  case  of  Daniel  in  the  lions’ ; 


den  was  brought  forward  as  a clencher,  and  Darius 
was  asked  if  he  didn’t  believe  Dauiel  was  cast  into 
the  den  of  lions  and  escaped  unharmed?  “Of 
course  I do,”  w’us  the  reply,  in  a peculiar  squeaking 
and  drawling  voice.  “ Well,  if  that  wasn’t  a mir- 
acle, why  didn’t  the  lions  devour  him  ?’’  “ Why, 

don’t  you  know,”  says  Darius,  “why  the  lions 
wouldn’t  touch  Daniel? — Daniel  teas  a beamstcr , 
and  they  knew  enough  to  keep  a good  distance  from 
him!” 


In  the  little  village  of  Cadiz,  Cattaraugus  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  it  was  always  the  custom  on  Sun- 
days, between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  services, 
after  the  usual  gossip  and  ginger-bread  had  been 
disposed  of,  and  while  the  children  were  engaged 
in  their  Sabbath-school  exercises,  for  the  older 
members  of  the  church  and  congregation  to  gather 
together  in  Bible-class,  and  discuss  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  prophets  and  wiee  men  of  Old  Testa- 
ment times.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  subj  ct 
under  discussion  was,  “The  Jews,  their  Observ- 
ances, Sacrifices,”  etc.,  and  the  question  was  asked 
by  the  pastor,  “ Why  were  these  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies imposed  on  the  Jews?”  Brother  Knapp,  a 
worthy  old  deacon,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind, 
was  the  first  to  answer.  “He  thought  it  would  be 
well  enough  for  to  inquire  wether  the  Jews  raiaUy 
considered  it  an  imposition?’’  The  effect  upon  the 
pastor,  a young  man  who  had  a keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 


Our  little  Johnny,  who  has  only  just  passed  his 
fourth  mile-stone,  sometimes  picks  up  a strange 
word  from  the  boys  on  the  street,  which  he  no  sooner 
does  than  he  takes  the  first  opportunity  to  repeat  it 
in  the  house.  I wfas  sitting  by  the  window  one 
evening  reading ; his  mother  and  himself  were  in 
the  next  room.  I fancied  I heard  something  like 
swoaring,  and  listened,  thinking  it  must  be  a mis- 
take— but  no;  out^came  a whole  volley  of  oaths, 
any  one  of  w hich  would  almost  choke  an  Algerine 
pirate.  Then  I heard  his  mother  exclaim.  “ Why, 
Johnny!  where  on  earth  did  you  learn  to  swear 
so?”  I stepped  softly  to  the  door  in  time  to  see 
him  look  up  and  say,  “ Well,  ma,  I am  going  to 
enlist,  and  I will  have  to  learn,  so  that  1 can  swear 
in r 


A friend  writes  us  the  following:  She  is  a 
teacher  in  Vermont,  and  has  a little  negro  boy  just 
brought  from  Secessia  for  one  of  her  pupils.  He 
does  not  believe  in  moral  suasion,  and  can  not  un- 
derstand why  he  does  not  have  the  rod  applied  as  a 
remedy  for  all  his  sins  against  the  school  laws.  One 
day  the  teacher  w*as  talking  to  him  about  heaven 
and  the  bright,  beautiful  angels ; when,  after  list- 
ening a moment,  he  broke  out  solemnly,  “ Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  keep  school  there  ?”  A bright  fellow 
that,  who  does  not  need  whipping. 

Doctor  E.  Coleman,  who  recently  died  in  North- 
east Ohio,  was  a surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Meigs.  Being  in  need  of 
medical  stores,  he  started  for  Cleveland  to  procure 
them.  On  his  wav  he  stopped  for  the  night  at  the 
tavern  of  one  Reed,  on  Black  River,  a noted  place 
of  resort  at  the  time.  In  the  morning  the  bill  was 
presented,  with  an  extra  charge  for  whisky.  “ Whis- 
ky! w hisky !”  remarked  the  Doctor,  “ why,  I have 
had  no  whisky.”  “Well,  you  might  have  had,” 
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replied  Heed,  “ os  it  set  on  the  tableland  you  could 
have  helped  yourself  if  you  wished/’  The  Doctor 
paid  the  charge.  On  his  return  he  put  up  at  the 
same  house,  and  on  entering  he  noticed  the  de- 
canter on  the  table,  placed  his  saddle-bags  by  it, 
and  helped  himself  liberally  to  its  contents.  After 
paying  the  usual  charges  the  next  morning,  he  in- 
formed the  landlord  that  he  had  a bill  of  $5  against 
him  for  medicine.  “Medicine!  medicine!”  an- 
swered Iteed,  “why,  I have  bad  no  medicine,” 
“Well,  you  might  have  had,”  replied  the  Doctor; 
“it  was  on  the  table,  and  you  could  have  helped 
yourself  if  you  wished  it-” 

A gentleman  in  this  city,  who  gives  us  his 
name  and  residence,  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

While  strolling  through  a small  cemetery  in  the 
township  of  Ryegate,  Vermont,  I found  the  follow- 
ing quaint  inscription  upon  a tombstone.  Wheth- 
er the  poetry  was  composed  by  the  recumbent  I 
know  not; 

In  memory  of He  died  in  July,  In  the 

eightieth  year  of  the  American  Era.  lje  was  an  active, 
honest,  and  successful  merchant,  and  a firm  Democratic 
representative  in  the  Legislature  of  Vermont.  He  died 
as  he  lived— happy. 

Then  follows  the  stauza : 

I lived  on  earth ; I died  on  earth ; 

In  earth  I am  interred ; 

All  that  have  life  are  sure  of  death : 

The  rest  may  be  inferred. 

The  two  following  come  from  South  Glaston- 
bury, Connecticut: 

In  the  old  times  when  the  patriarchal  institution 
existed  in  the  land  of  Connecticut  there  dwelt  here 
two  ancient  Africans,  who,  in  their  old  age,  were 
pensioners  of  the  family  of  a certain  Captain  Brooks, 
a West  India  trader.  They  had  been  brought  from 
Guinea,  but  a long  residence  hero  had  civilized  and 
Christianized  them  to  a degree  that  made  them  ex- 
tremely useful  and  respected  members  of  the  com- 
munity. “Old  Shorcy”  was,  at  the  time  I speak 
of,  full  eighty  years  of  age,  and  “ Vilet,”  his  wife, 
not  much  less. 

One  day  a neighbor,  happening  to  visit  their 
humble  dwelling  at  the  time  of  the  noonday  meal, 
paused  at  the  door  and  heard  the  old  man  invoking 
a blessing  on  the  meal,  both  parties  standing,  as 
was  the  custom  in  “ the  early  times.”  The  thanks- 
giving ran  as  follows : 

“ Sometimes  de  Lord  send  us  good  vittley ; some- 
times dc  Lord  send  us  poor  vittley . we  tank  do 
Lord  when  he  send  us  any  vittley.  Sit  down,  Bi- 
lev;  eat  you’ dinner.” 

This  truly  thankful  spirit  was  always  displayed 
by  “Old  Shorey,”  in  prosperity  or  adversity. 

Oocasionat.lt  his  feelings  broke  out  in  exceed- 
ingly grotesque  displays,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  return  of  his  patron,  Captain  Brooks, 
from  one  of  his  voyages,  under  circumstances  which 
made  it  a particularly  joyful  occasion  to  his  family. 

“ Vi’let,”  returning  one  evening  from  her  daily 
labors,  was  amazed  to  see  their  abode  lighted  up 
with  unwonted  brilliance,  and  her  astonishment  be- 
came dismay  to  find,  oil  entering,  all  the  candles 
they  possessed,  three  in  number,  blazing,  or  moro 
probably  sputtering,  in  the  wiudows,  and  Old  Sho- 
rcy fiddling  and  dancing. 

**  Why,  Shorcy,”  she  exclaimed,  “ what  is  come 

to  you?” 


I “ Massa  Brooky  come  home !”  was  the  exultant 
‘ reply.  “Massa  Brooky  got  home,  Biley,  and  Tse 
1 gwine  to  hab  a numUati**n  /” 

A beautiful  specimen  of  conjugal  affection  was 
| shown  in  a recent  telegraphic  correspondence.  Mr. 

| F.  R was  a prominent  and  leading  public  man 

I in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  He  fell  into  ill 
health,  and  finally  lost  his  reason,  and  was  taken 
to  the  lunatic  asylum.  Declining  still,  he  was  bv- 
and-by  so  evidently  dying  that  a dispatch  was  sent 
to  bis  wife,  saying,  “ If  she  wished  to  see  him  alive, 
to  come  immediately.”  To  which  she  replied  by 
telegraph,  “If  be  gets  any  worse,  let  me  know.” 
They  sent  her  husband  home  dead  in  a day  or  two. 

The  following  is  worth  reading  only  as  & speci- 
men of  the  humor  that  our  Far  Western  friends  en- 
joy. It  is  a description  of  a marriage  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  taken  verbatim 

from  a letter  written  by  Squire  W , a newly- 

appointed  justice  of  the  peace.  He  says : 

Having  been  appointed  to  the  desirable  “posish”  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  I was  accosted  a frw  days  after  by  a 
sleek-looking  young  man,  and  in  silvery  tones  requested 
to  proceed  to  a neighboring  hotel,  as  he  wished  to  enter 
into  the  holy  bonds  ot  matrimony.  Here  was  a “squelch- 
er.” I had  never  done  any  thing  of  the  kind;  had  no 
books,  nor  forms;  and  though  having  been  married  my- 
self, yet  having  labored  under  great  perturbation  of  miud 
upon  that  occasi  on,  I did  not  recollect  much  about  the 
ceremony.  1 however  determined  to  do  tilings  up  strong, 
and  in  a legal  manner;  so  I proceeded  to  the  hotel,  bearing 
in  my  arms  one  copy  Revised  Statutes,  one  ditto  Webster’s 
Unabridged  Dictionary',  one  copy  large  size  Bible,  a small 
copy  of  the  creed  and  articles  of  faith  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  one  copy  of  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  and  a sectional 
map  of  that  part  of  the  State  where  the  victim  lived. 

Having  placed  a table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  I In 
trumpet  tones  called  the  case.  With  that  the  young  man 
and  woman,  with  great  alacrity,  stepped  up  before  me. 
Having  sworn  them  upon  the  Bible,  as  I supposed  (which 
afterward  proved  to  have  been  the  Dictionary),  to  answer 
well  and  truly  all  the  questions  I was  about  to  ask,  I pro- 
ceeded. 1 told  the  young  man  that,  being  an  entire  stran- 
ger, I should  have  to  ask  him  to  give  bail  for  the  costs. 
Having  heard  this  bo  frequently  in  Court,  I thought  it 
indispensable.  He  answered,  if  I meant  the  fee  for  per- 
forming the  ceremony',  he  would  deposit  it  then  and  there. 
As  1 did  not  know  exactly  what  I did  mean,  I magnani- 
mously waived  that  portion  of  the  service.  I then  told 
him  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  bail  to  keep  the  peace. 
This  lie  said  he  was  willing  to  do  as  soon  as  lie  arrived 
home,  and  I then  waived  that  point  also. 

Having  established  to  my  satisfaction  that  they  wanted 
to  get  married,  and  that  they  were  old  enough  to  enter 
into  that  blessed  state,  I proceeded  to  tie  the  knot.  I 
asked  him  if  ho  was  willing  to  take  that  woman  to  be  his 
wife.  lie  suid  he  was.  I told  him  I did  not  require  haste 
in  the  answer ; that  he  might  reflect  a few  minutes  if  he 
wished.  I told  him  she  looked  like  a fine  girl,  and  I had 
no  doubt  she  was;  but  if  the  sequel  proved  that  he  had 
been  taken  in,  I did  not  want  to  be  held  responsible.  I 
said  he  must  love,  h>>nor,  and  obey  her  as  long  as  she 
lived.  He  must  not  be  “snappy*’  around  the  house,  nor 
spit  tobacco-juice  upon  the  floor;  all  of  which  he  promised 
faithfully  to  heed. 

“ Now,”  said  I,  “ Georgiana”  (her  name  was  Gcorgiana), 
“you  hear  what  Humphrey  says.  Do  you  accept  of  the 
invitation  to  become  his  wife?  Will  you  lie  lenient  to- 
ward his  faults  and  cherish  his  virtues?  Will  you  never 
be  guilty  of  throwing  furniture  at  his  head  for  slight  of- 
, fenses  ? And  will  you  get  three  meals  a day  without  grum- 
bling ?"  She  said  she  would.  1 asked  them  if  they  be- 
lieved in  the  commandments,  and  they  said  they  did. 
Having  read  the  creed  and  articles  of  faith  aforesaid,  I 
exclaimed,  “Humphrey,  take  her;  she  Is  yours.  I can 
not  withhold  my  consent.  Georgiana,  when  safe  in  the 
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arms  of  your  Humphrey,  you  can  defy  the  scoffs  and  jeers 
of  the  world.*1  I then  read  a little  from  the  Essay  on 
Man,  and  recommended  the  purchase  of  a little  work  on 
marital  duties  written  by  the  venerable  Jeremy  Diddler, 
an  old  English  clergyman.  As  a Jinalc  to  tho  scene  1 de- 
livered the  following  exordium:  “Go  in  peace;  sin  no 
more.*’  The  generous  Humphrey  having  placed  a fifty 
cent  check  in  my  unwilling  palm,  1 bid  the  happy  pair  a 
fond  adieu. 

The  Drawer  has  so  many  readers  in  the  navy 
that  the  following  is  offered  for  their  special  enter- 
tainment : 

Who  in  the  navy  during  tho  past  nine  years  has 
not  heard  of  Ensign  “Slamm?”  Though  more 
thoughtful  as  years  pass  on,  still  the  mem'  twinkle 
of  his  handsome  eye,  and  the  kind,  Hbart-felt  wel- 
come to  a friend  is  still  there.  I can  not  forget  his 
quiet  laugh,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  shook 
my  hand  a moment  before  the  word  “ Charge”  was 
given,  which  hurled  under  the  bloody  walls  of  Fort 
Fisher  seventeen  hundred  14  Yankee  blue-jackets.” 
But  to  the  point. 

One  summer’s  eve  the  good  ship  Y lay  quiet- 
ly at  anchor  off  the  city  of  Q , waiting  for  a 

balance  of  crew  and  other  fixings  before  plunging 
into  “the  tide  of  war.”  The  ward-room  mess  were 
busy  smoking  their  evening  * : brier- woods,”  when 
our  Senior  Engineer  (a  very  patriotic  and  funny 
man)  broke  silence 

“ Why  so  pensive,  Slamm?” 

u Pensive ! who  in  thunder  wouldn’t  be  pensive 
in  this  miserable,  crazy  world  ?”  growled  the  En- 
sign. 

A roar  of  laughter  followed,  for  Slamm  had  not 
spoken  for  a long  while. 

“ You  want  a little  stirring  up,  youngster,”  con- 
tinued the  Chief ; “you’ve  got  the  ' blue-devil  tacks 
aboard.*  I must  get  to  windward  of  you ; they  tell 
me  you  are  seldom  beat.” 

“ Fire  away !”  was  the  answer. 

At  near  midnight,  when  44  all  hands’*  were  fast 
asleep,  dreaming  of  the  dear  ones  w'ho  would  soon 
be  lonesome,  a loud,  sharp  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  Ensign’s  state-room  door. 

44  By  the  great  horn-spoon  who’s  that?”  growled 
Slamm  within. 

“Mr.  Slamm,  all  hands  have  been  called  to 
• night-quarters.’  . All  the  officers  have  reported 
their  respective  divisions  ready  for  action  with  the 
exception  of  yourself,  and  the  Captain  is  much  sur- 
prised, and  desires  to  know  the  cause  of  your  tardi- 
ness.” 

Slamm  (who  is  always  on  hand)  jumped  into  his 
slippers  — on  pants,  jacket,  and  cap  — seized  his 
sword  and  rushed  on  deck  bawling  out,  “No.  1, 
No.  2,  No.  3!”  etc.,  etc.  No  one  answering  the 
stations,  our  Ensign  nibbed  his  eyes,  and  to  his  as- 
tonishment, in  lieu  of  finding  one  hundred  and  sixty 
brawny  snilors  already  at  tho  guns,  found  the  deck 
entirely  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  tho  officer 
on  watch  and  the  44  Chief,”  who  stood  in  a dark  cor- 
ner with  his  handkerchief  half-way  down  his  throat. 

“Oh!  you  have  sold  me,  have  you?”  and  down 
dashed  the  Ensign  to  finish  his  “ sleep  in.” 

The  breakfast-table  was  merry  over  the  41  sell,” 
and  young  Slamm  took  it  all  with  such  good-hu- 
mor that  I was  confident  the  Chief  would  suffer  for 
it.  I stated  before  that  the  Chi<*f  was  patriotic, 
and  being  at  times  fond  of  his  toddy,  he  celebrated 
all  anniversaries  by  forgetting  himself  and  how 


many  “ healths”  he  had  drank.  Some  weeks  had 
passed,  and  wo  were  startled  with  glorious  news 
44  from  the  front and  as  we  were  on  the  point  of 
sailing,  the  Chief  proposed  a run  ashore.  Three 
of  us  started — the  Ensign,  the  Chief,  and  myself. 
The  Chief,  after  landing,  bej^ged  to  be  excased, 
saying  be  had  business  of  importance,  and  would 
meet  us  at  a stated  place  in  two  hours  and  a half 
exactly.  The  Ensign  and  myself  started  for  the 
hotel  and  .took  our  last  shore-dinner.  Dinner  over 
we  started  for  a stroll.  Turning  a corner  who  should 
we  see  but  Mr.  Chief!  He  was  making  “short 
tacks”  down  the  street,  wind  “dead  ahead,”  his 
44  spirit-room”  well  stowed,  and  though  the  craft 
rolled  heavily  nothing  gave  way.  In  fact,  the 
Chief  was  not  himself. 

At  this  moment  young  Stamm  turned  about, 
saying,  * I don’t  wish  to  meet  the  Chief,  he  will 
detain  me,  and  I must  go  off  and  keep  my  evening 
watch.” 

The  Ensign  disappeared,  and  I took  the  storxn- 
tossed  Chief  to  a place  of  safety  and  left  him. 

The  following  morning  “all  hands”  were  present 
at  table.  The  Chief  looked  as  if  he  was  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  said  nothing.  Slamm  was  as  quiet, 
and  apparently  busy  counting  the  stitches  in  the 
end  of  the  napkin  he  held. 

Suddenly  the  sky-light  above  us  was  taken  off, 
and  the  hatchway  filled  and  the  ward-room  dark- 
ened by  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  “bass- 
drum.”  Presently  a small  boy  appeared,  holding 
a card  in  one  hand  and  a bill  in  the  other. 

“ Is  this  gentleman  here,  Sir  ?” 

I took  the  card,  and  on  it  was  written  with  a 
drunken  scrawl ; 

“ let  Aset.  Engineer, 

“ U.  S.  N. 

44  U.  S.  N.  Str ** 

The  bill  was  against  the  Chief  for — 

“One  Bass-Drum. $11  00 

“ Reed,  payment,  B & Co., 

44  Auctioneers." 

Such  another  roar  of  laughter  was  never  heard. 

“ Why,  I never  bought  the thing!”  roared 

the  Chief. 

44 Yes,  Sir,  you  did,”  said  the  boy.  “And  you 
told  Mr.  B — — , the  auctioneer,  to  have  it  sent  early 
this  morning,  as  you  expected  to  sail.” 

*4  Let  me  see  the  cara  ” howled  the  Chief. 

The  scrawl  was  too  much  for  him.  He  scratched 
bis  head ; tried  to  recall  circumstances : 

“ When  did  I buy  this  drum,  boy  ?” 

“ Lastevoning,  Sir,  about  six  o'clock.” 

“Thunder!”  roared  the  Chief.  His  hand  went 
to  his  pocket,  the  eleven  dollars  paid,  the  bill  was 
torn  in  a thousand  pieces,  a violent  ki  k at  the 
drum,  and  the  Chief  da>hed  into  his  state-room, 
making  the  breakfast-table  jump  with  the  concus- 
sion of  the  door. 

Young  Slamm  went  on  deck  with  the  boy,  where 
the  eleven  dollars  exchanged  hands.  The  boy  got 
his  promised  dollar. 

After  a few  days  had  passed,  when  sides  bad  be- 
come numb  w ith  continual  pain,  the  affair  leaked 
out.  The  Chief  took  Slamm’s  band,  saying, 

44 1 give  in ; call  it  square.” 

“Not  bv  a long  shot,”  said  Slamm.  “You’re 
beat!” 

“ Well,  Slamm,  I give  in ; I'm  dead  beat !” 
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caverns  of  the  earth ; up  to  the  crater,  into  the 
ice-region,  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
ocean  level,  where  the  sky  loses  its  pure  azure 
and  deepens  into  a blue-black,  and  the  lungs 
are  tasked  almost  to  bursting  in  the  rarefied  at- 
mosphere— well,  to  come  down  into  a steady 
square  trot  with  the  ribbons  well  in  hand — an 
ascent  of  Popocatepetl,  a thing  easily  imagined 
but  by  no  means  as  easily  accomplished,  after  a 
diligence  and  horseback  ride  of  nearly  sixty 
miles  under  a torrid  sun,  for  the  greater  part 
through  jungles  and  rocky  passes  and  over  ser- 
rated mountain  ranges. 

The  summit  is  undoubtedly  the  loftiest  point 
in  North  America — tabular  statistics  in  the  Ge- 
ographies to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — re- 
finements in  science  which  have  attempted  to 
snatch  the  crown  from  the  hoary  old  god  of  tho 
Toltecs  and  place  it  on  the  brow  of  that  oth- 
er storm-monarch  of  the  Russians,  Mount  St. 
Elias.  Much  might  be  said  about  the  relative 
claims  of  these  dizzy  peaks  for  the  hbnors  of 
altitude ; but  at  present  it  is  only  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  to  describe  for  “Harper”  an  ascent 
to  the  crater  lately  accomplished  by  a party  of 
three*  and  their  guides,  leaving  the  savans  to 
discuss  the  correctness  of  certain  trigonometrical 
observations  which  have  deposed  or  reinstated 
the  King  of  the  Mexican  Andes  as  best  suited 
their  own  figures  and  calculations.  Whatever 
may  be  the  exact  height — and  we  shall  present- 
ly consider  that  subject — certain  it  is  that  who- 
ever gains  the  summit  may  well  congratulate 
himself  that  he  has  no  farther  cloud-climbing 
to  accomplish. 

. Our  preparations  were  made  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  were  simple  enough.  Sharpened 
hob-nails  in  the  soles  of  the  heavy  shoes  for 
scrambling*  up  the  ice ; thick  blankets  and 
wrappers ; spurs  for  persuading  reluctant  mules 
or  horses  tow'ard  the  base  of  the  mountain ; 
goggles  with  green  glasses  and  rims  of  thin 
wire  for  protecting  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of 
the  sun ; woolen  mufflers  for  the  face  and 
neck ; pistols,  pocket-compass,  barometer,  spy- 
glass, note-books,  tin  canteens  for  water,  a 
flask  of  brandy  each,  and  warm  gloves  and 
stockings.  For  several  days  we  had  been  gaz- 
ing off  to  the  eastward,  where  the  dome  of  the 
volcano  loomed  white  and  cold  among  the 
clouds,  like  some  giant  sentinel  keeping  guard 
over  the  continent;  and  more  than  once  we 
half  yielded  to  the  warnings  of  friends,  the 
Amoux’s,  Corwin,  Otterbourg,  and  others, 
whose  traditionary  legends  of  the  difficulties 
and  sufferings  incident  to  the  trip  have  been 
indorsed  by  the  few  who  are  known  to  have 
succeeded ; but  we  had  heard  and  read  that  the 
peak  had  several  times  been  reached  within  the 
last  half  century,  and  we  determined  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  cathedral  clock  was  striking  six  as  the 
diligence  for  Ameca  lumbered  through  the 

• E.  J.  MHJuno  of  Cumberland  Valley,  Pennsylvania, 
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streets  and  out  of  the  garita  of  San  XAxam. 
A word  about  that  clock.  Having  rebelled 
against  all  rules  of  horology  the  venerable  con- 
cern has  acquired  certain  erratic  habits,  sad; 
as  striking  at  discretion  or  not  at  all,  as  the 
whim  suits.  Malicious  people  say  that  a Mexi- 
can is  stationed  in  the  works  with  a dub  and 
watch,  who  shifts  the  hands  and  slams  the  hours 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  save  when  he  descends 
in  quest  of  tortillas  or  pulque.  At  such  time* 
the  machine  goes  it  blind,  so  to  speak,  much  to 
the  consternation  of  victims  who  have  set  their 
time-pieces  by  it,  and  are  not  in  the  secret. 
But  as  Mexico  is  one  of  those  places  wherv 
time  is  not  money,  the  panic  is  only  temporary. 
So  we  started,  and  leaving  the  slumbering  capi- 
tal behind  us,  were  soon  rattling  along  the 
Camino  Real  behind  eight  horses,  toward  the 
reddening  dawn,  which  gradually  illumined  the 
picturesque  amphitheatre  of  the  Valley  of  Mexi- 
co, tinting  the  towers  and  steeples  of  the  titty 
with  a crimson  flush,  and  bringing  out  all  the 
glories  of  the  tropical  morning. 

The  road  from  Mexico  to  Chaleo,  which  i> 
on  the  route  to  the  volcano,  leads  past  the  ouoc 
celebrated  Lake  of  Tezcuco  where  the  Artec 
city  of  that  name  wpas  located,  once  larger  than 
Mexico  itself,  but  of  which  only  a few  melan- 
choly ruins  remain.  Lakes  Xochimilco  and 
Chaleo,,  to  the  southward,  containing  yet  a few 
of  the  celebrated  chinampas,  or  floating  gardens, 
are  navigated  by  the  same  style  of  canoes  and 
propelled  by  the  same  dusky  race  as  when 
Cortdz  wrested  these  strange  lands  from  their 
Indian  rulers.  At  Chaleo  w*c  found  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  tribes  overpowered  by  die 
Spaniards,  and  still  preserving  the  distinctive 
manners  and  language  of  their  ancestors.  An 
ancient  canal  connects  the  town  with  Mexico, 
a distance  of  some  twenty  miles,  and  here  are 
“ shipped”  a large  part  of  the  fruit,  vegetables, 
grain,  fire-wood,  and  general  supplies  for  the 
capital.  A multitude  of  these  industrious  peo- 
ple were  crowding  around  the  embarcadero,  and 
the  place  resounded  with  the  bustle  of  a lucra- 
tive inland  trade.  Patient,  toilsome,  and  con- 
tented to  be  the  drawers  of  water  and  hewer* 
of  wood  for  Mexico,  they  ask  for  nothing  bet- 
ter than  their  customary  tortillas  and  frijoles. 
with  now  and  then  a frantic  “ drunk”  on  pulque 
to  celebrate  some  Saint’s  day  or  other  festive 
occasion. 

From  Chaleo  the  country  gradually  rises  to 
the  eas^ord  toward  the  foot-hills  of  Popocate- 
petl (“Smoking  Mountain”  in  the  Aztec  lan- 
guage), and  Iztaccihuatl  (“White  Woman”), 
both  piercing  the  clouds,  and  holding  aloft  per- 
petual winter  on  their  grim  summits.  At  four 
o’clock,  after  a jolting  ride  over  a country  which 
might  have  been  called  mountainous  but  for 
the  superior  ranges  always  visible  beyond,  wc 
reached  the  upland  puebla  of  Ameca,  situated 
about  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  place, 
which  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Indians,  number- 
ing some  four  thousand,  has  been  long  famous 
as  the  haunt  of  robbers,  who  have  made  this 
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their  point  of  supplies,  occasionally  (lushing  into 
the  Plaza  and  helping  themselves  to  whatever 
the  wretched  stores  offered  iu  the  way  of  plun- 
der. Believing  us  to  he  Frenchmen  the  peo- 
ple put  themselves  to  no  trouble  to  find  horses 
or  mules  tor  the  trip,  until  one  of  the  party  ac- 
cidentally announced  that  we  were  Americans, 
and  then  half  a dozen  fro usy- headed,  barefooted 
aboriginals  started  off  to  bring  them.  It  seemed 
that  4i  Americanos  del  Norte/'  though  formerly 
the  invaders  of  the  country,  were  decidedly 
preferable  to  the  red-breeched  French,  who 
spend  no  money,  never  mingle  with  the  na- 


tives, and  assume  all  the  airs  without  display- 
ing the  liberality  of  conquerors. 

While  awaiting  the  animals  wo  wrcre  accosted 
on  the  Plaza  by  two  of  Maximilian’s  military 
officer*,  whose  bearing  denoted  the  gentleman 
— a specimen  of  the  germs  homo  never  to  be  dis- 
guised under  any  circumstances.  Our  litter- 
i view  resulted  in  their  offering  us  horses,  and  as 
j the  country  thereabouts  was  infested  with  bands 
| of  thieves,  the  addition  of  five  well-mounted  sob 
| diers  to  accompany  us  to  Tlamucns  and  escort  ns 
| back  to  Aincca  on  our  descent  From  themount- 
| aiu,  we  considered  a special  providence.  The 
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Colonel  assured  us  it  would  be  impossible  to  ride 
through  such  an  intricate  and  broken  country 
by  night,  which  decided  us  to  sleep  at  Ameca 
and  start  by  moonlight  early  next  morning. 
This  detention,  however,  was  not  unprofitable. 
We  found  two  Indiads  who  had  made  the  as- 
cent of  the  volcano,  and  who  offered  for  a mod- 
erate price  to  serve  as  guides.  Popocatepetl, 
in  fact,  is  the  one  feature — the  lion  of  Ameca; 
for  it  not  only  yields  sulphur  and  ice,  two  mark- 
etable commodities  in  Mexico,  but  the  fame  of 
the  mountain  which  advertises  itself  to  all  this 
part  of  the  country  by  its  colossal  proportions, 
attaches  also  to  the  town,  whose  corporate  lim- 
its extend  quite  up  to  the  snow  region.  From 
the  lower  edge  of  the  frozen  belt,  on  the  west- 
ern side,  the  Indians  from  time  immemorial 
liave  cut  out  blocks  of  ice,  which,  enveloped  in 
dried  grass,  and  packed  on  the  backs  of  donk- 
eys, are  brought  to  the  level  country,  and  thence 
sent  to  the  capital  by  the  Chaleo  Canal. 

The  most  imposing  view  of  the  two  mount- 
ains is  had  from  the  Valley  of  Ameca.  Being 
only  twenty-five  miles  distant  in  a direct  line, 
the  towering  Popocatepetl  seems  to  spring  al- 
most from  the  town  itself,  which  is  prettily 
adorned  with  shade  trees  and  traversed  by  riv- 
ulets fresh  from  the  snowy  deposits  above. 
Along  the  margins  of  these  streams  innumera- 
ble flowers  grow  the  year  around  without  culti- 
vation. The  houses,  however,  are  the  usual 
Spanish  American  adobe,  and  about  equally 
divided  as  to  possessory  right  between  pigs, 
fleas,  Indians,  and  snarling  curs.  This  ele- 
vated plateau  is  bounded  on  the  western  side 
by  a hill  known  as  Sacra  Monte,  whence  the 
famous  Ameca  Valley  sunset  is  viewed  to  the 
best  advantage.  Popocatepetl  from  this  point 
bears  by  compass  E.S.E.,  and  Iztaccihuatl 
N.N.E.  The  intervening  ranges  arc  covered 
with  cedar,  oak,  juniper,  ash,  and  willow,  all 
in  full  leaf,  and  presenting  from  the  valley  a 
variety  of  shades,  from  the  tender  leaves  of  the 
underbrush  to  the  deepest  gloom  of  the  ever- 
green woods.  A solemn  stillness  reigned  over 
the  whole  scene,  only  disturbed  at  intervals  by 
the  sighing  of  the  winds  through  the  forest  or 
the  roar  of  some  far  off  waterfall.  Above  and 
beyond  this  amphitheatre  of  wood  and  dale  the 
whole  eastern  side  of  the  sky  appeared  as  a 
vast  escarpment  of  snow  and  ice,  reflecting 
faint  iridescent  colors  in  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Rising  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
lesser  ranges,  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  when 
examined  with  telescope,  revealed  fissures  in 
the  declivities  and  huge  gorges,  down  whose 
steeps  plunging  cataracts  were  tearing  their  way, 
carrying  snow,  ice,  and  rocks.  The  peak  was 
at  times  curtained  in  clouds,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent a great  wind  was  at  work  there,  for  occa- 
sionally these  would  be  whirled  aside,  display- 
ing again  the  white  summit  in  bold  relief  against 
the  sky.  Below  the  snow  line  we  could  make 
out  with  the  glass  lofty  rocks — some  upright, 
like  foundry  stacks,  and  others  inclining  as  if 
ready  to  topple  over  among  the  pines  in  the 


lower  valleys.  Dots  on  the  snow  proved  to  be 
enormous  masses  of  lava  protruding  above  the 
frozen  level,  while  below,  bald  precipices,  3000 
feet  high,  cracked  in  the  form  of  obelisks  and 
pinnacles,  seemed  to  stand  out  as  grotesque 
pillars  wto  ugh t by  the  Titans  from  the  wreck 
of  matter,  in  mythological  architecture,  to  sup- 
port the  aspiring  dome  of  snow  that  surmounted 
them.  To  many  in  Mexico  this  scene  is  fa- 
miliar, and  several  local  daubers  have  attempt- 
ed to  transfer  it  to  canvas.  Schoeflt,  a Hun- 
garian artist,  at  the  last:  accounts  was  preparing 
for  a journey  thither  from  Mexico,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly execute  a fine  painting.  An  Amer- 
ican naturally  wishes  that  our  own  Church  might 
add  44 Popocatepetl”  to  his  “Niagara”  and 
4 4 Heart  of  the  Andes.  ” But  as  the  sun  declined 
the  scene  became  still  more  wonderful.  Then 
the  heights  were  illumined  as  if  by  supernatural 
light.  Streaks  of  gold,  crimson,  and  pale  blue 
opened  along  the  slanting  ice-fields,  painting 
them  with  wreaths  of  parti-colored  flame,  hang- 
ing and  swaying  among  the  feathery  clouds 
that  swept  past  the  mountain  peak.  That  peak 
seemed  to  be  soaring  into  mid-heaven — into  the 
very  desolation  of  loneliness  andicold,  where  the 
silence  is  only  broken  by  the  hurtling  of  hail, 
the  sough  of  the  wind  among  the  frozen  gul- 
lies, or  the  solemn  thunder  booming  along  the 
snowy  crags.  These  fires  lingered  last  upon 
the  apex  of  Popocatepetl,  when,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  scene  vanished  like  a dissolving  view  and 
gave  place  to  the  spectral  volcano — ice-crowned 
and  shrouded  in  dull  vaporous  clouds.  Veiy 
soon  the  valley  was  wrapped  in  gloom,  and  the 
extinguishing  of  the  lights  showed  that  the  lit- 
tle world  of  Ameca  had  followed  the  example 
of  nature  and  sunk  to  rest.  As  we  were  to 
make  an  early  start  we  rolled  ourselves  in 
blankets  and  coats  on  the  floor  of  the  cabildc 
and  slept  whh  that  soundness  which  health  and 
exercise  generally  insure,  however  rough  the 
couch  or  primitive  the  apartment. 

Prompt  to  the  minute,  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, a knock  at  the  door  announced  that  our 
escort  were  awaiting  us,  and  after  a hasty  prep- 
aration by  the  light  of  a tallow-candle,  we  found 
the  little  troop  of  five  soldiers,  a corporal,  and 
two  Indian  guides  all  mounted  and  ready  in 
the  patio.  The  moon,  in  its  second  quarter, 
was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  enabled  us  to  dis- 
cern the  grave  faces  of  our  companions,  with 
carbines  slung  across  their  backs,  and  rigged 
in  the  dress  of  the  Mexican  national  cavaliy. 
The  air  was  so  keen  that  we  were  glad  enough 
to  get  some  hot  coflee  that  had  been  prepared 
for  us,  and  then,  lighting  our  puros,  we  pulled 
on  gloves  and  mufflers,  gave  the  word  and  trot- 
ted out  of  the  silent  village — the  guides  ahead, 
and  the  cavalry  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  set 
out  toward  the  volcano,  which  we  could  barelv 
distinguish  by  the  feeble  moonlight. 

For  many  leagues  around  the  base  of  Popo- 
catepetl evidences  of  ancient  eruptions  form 
the  feature  of  the  country.  The  cultivated 
lands  along  the  road  we  were  following  seemed 
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to  be  a mixture  of  loam,  ashes,  and  scoria, 
producing,  however,  even  at  this  altitude,  good 
crops  of  the  cereals.  The  village  of  Ameca 
is  built  upon  volcanic  rock,  and  the  walls  of 
its  church  and  houses  are  of  the  same  igneous 
material.  The  whole  lower  region,  at  least 
the  part  we  traversed,  is  volcanic  in  charac- 
ter. In  fact,  the  streets  of  the  towns,  in  all 
directions  for  a great  distance,  are  paved  with 
stones  thrown  out  by  the  crater;  and  in  the 
garden  walls  at  Chaleo  wc  saw  masses  of  melted 
rock  half  a ton  in  wreight,  almost  realizing  those 
descriptions  of  battles  in  which  the  gods  hurled 
the  mountains  at  each  other.  Even  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  the  great  Aztec  calendar,  forming  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  cathedral,  is  of  this  rock ; 
but  that  may  have  been  brought  from  any  of 
the  nearer  volcanoes.  At  the  foot  of  the  east- 
ern slope  of  Popocatepetl,  where  Humboldt  de- 
termined its  elevation,  he  found  a mysterious 
kind  of  lava-field,  consisting,  he  says,  of  “ black 
partially  upraised  lava -blocks  of  a fearfully 
wild  appearance,  and  only  sparingly  coated 
here  and  there  with  lichens,  contrasting  with 
the  yellowish-white  coat  of  pumice-stone  which 
covers  every  thing  for  a long  distance  round.” 
On  the  northern  and  western  slopes  we  found 
deserts  of  sand  and  ashes,  though  broken  lava, 
as  above  described,  was  also  scattered  far  and 
wide. 

Our  course  was  through  a vernal  lane,  ex- 
tending for  some  two  leagues  along  a gradually 
rising  valley,  with  barley-fields  on  either  hand, 
and  a thick  growth  of  poplar  and  willow  serv- 
ing as  dividing  fences,  while  the  hedges  of 
cactus  and  maguey,  and  the  matted,  thorny 
vegetation  peculiar  to  these  llanos  formed  an 
impenetrable  protection  for  tbc  crops.  Ap- 
proaching the  foot-hills  of  the  sierras,  we  passed 
the  last  evidences  of  civilization — the  hacienda 
of  Tomacoco,  where  are  a few  stone  buildings 
and  some  ruins  which  were  once  a church.  In 
less  than  an  hour  we  had  left  the  plain,  and 
were  urging  our  horses  up  the  craggy  hills  that 
lie  below  the  mountain  ranges  beyond.  We 
were  now  in  the  pine  region  proper,  which  here 
forms  in  open  forests — the  trees  averaging  about 
two  and  a half  feet  in  diameter,  and  perhaps 
eighty  feet  in  height.  The  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  the  cones  and  leaves,  and  the  air  had 
the  peculiar  aroma  of  the  pine  woods  of  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  New  England.  A keen  breeze 
from  the  heights  made  us  wrap  ourselves  closer 
in  blankets  and  coats,  and  sometimes  we  dis- 
mounted and  ran  through  the  moonlit  forest  for 
exercise.  Ice-cold  streams,  indicating  their 
snowy  origin,  brawled  along  the  path  or  tum- 
bled in  cascades  among  the  roots,  where  sheets 
of  thin  ice  could  be  seen  on  eit  her  bank.  Some- 
times we  came  to  openings  where  the  tufts  of 
thin  grass  were  silvered  with  frost. 

At  length  morning  began  to  purple  the  east- 
ern sky,  and  the  clouds  that  had  collected 
around  the  higher  peaks  slowly  dispersing,  we 
found  ourselves  heading  directly  for  the  vol- 
cano. To  the  left  was  Iztaccihnatl.  From 


this  position  one  realizes  the  appropriateness 
of  the  Aztec  appellation — “The  White  Wo- 
man.” The  broken  surface  of  its  crest,  which 
is  nearly  16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  extends 
for  several  miles  in  snowy  undulations,  and 
forms,  with  startling  accuracy,  the  outlines  of  a 
recumbent  female  figure  under  a shroud,  with 
the  knees  raised  and  the  head  thrown  back. 
Even  the  rigid  features  in  the  repose  of  death 
are  perfectly  delineated,  as  one  would  imagine 
the  profile  of  a corpse  staring  heavenward,  and 
covered  with  a winding-sheet.  This  appear- 
ance is  presented  with  sufficient  distinctness 
from  the  Valley  of  Mexico;  but  the  life-like, 
or  rather  death-like,  fidelity  of  the  apparition 
is  best  observed  from  the  table-lands  between 
Tlamacas  and  Ameca.  Iztaccihuatl  (or  Iztac- 
tepetl,  as  it  was  called  in  the  more  remote  ages 
of  Indian  civilization,  before  the  time  of  the 
Toltecs)  was  once  the  centre  of  aboriginal  ad- 
oration. Sahcgun,  the  earliest  of  the  Spanish 
writers,  who  commenced  gathering  the  materi- 
als for  his  history  of  ancient  America  shortly 
after  the  conquest,  states  that  all  the  nations 
of  Mexico  repaired,  at  stated  seasons,  to  Iztae- 
cihuatl  to  worship  the  God  of  the  Mountains, 
and  seemed  to  hold  the  “White  Woman”  in 
even  greater  reverence  than  her  towering  mate 
of  Popocatepetl.  The  fatal  zeal  of  the  monks 
doomed  to  destruction  every  relic  of  Aztec  idol- 
atry that  came  within  their  reach,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  comparative- 
ly little  had  survived  their  insensate  rage ; but 
a few  zealous  antiquarians  were  found  even  in 
that  age  of  flame  and  sword,  who  labored  to 
stay  the  general  devastation,  and  to  save  some 
vestiges  of  that  strange  and  isolated  civilization 
so  suddenly  unveiled  by  Cortdz,  and  so  swiftly 
to  disappear  before  the  fanaticism  of  the  cross. 
The  unhappy  Aztecs  saw  the  annihilation  not 
only  of  their  nationality  and  race,  but  even  the 
gradual  extinction  of  their  literature,  arts,  and 
refinement.  Some  of  the  learned  Indians  sought 
to  preserve  at  least  the  outlines  of  their  history 
and  sciences  in  neatly  written  maguey  manu- 
scripts, while  others  hid  away  in  caverns  pre- 
cious sculptured  tablets  and  curious  picture- 
writing,  with  the  same  object  in  view.  With- 
in a few  months  an  immense  “pantheon,”  or 
tomb,  has  been  discovered  in  the  side  of  Iz- 
taccihuatl among  the  tangled  forests  that  skirt 
its  western  base.  Its  exact  size  or  shape  has 
yet  to  be  ascertained,  for  it  has  been  penetrated 
only  a few  hundred  yards  ; but  at  that  distance, 
the  extentbeyond — reaching  into  gloomy,  vault- 
ed caverns,  resounding  with  solemn  far-sound- 
ing echoes — seems  almost  illimitable.  Multi- 
tudes of  skeletons,  placed  upright  against  the 
walls,  stretch  in  grizzly  ranks  into  tho  unex- 
plored inner  darkness,  and  a variety  of  gro- 
tesque, hideous  idolst  beasts,  birds,  nonde- 
scripts, and  household  pottery  fill  the  niches 
and  cover  the  ground.  The  discovery  was  ae- 
, cidental,  and  may  be  the  forerunner  of  others 
yet  more  interesting. 

I All  interest  was  now  centred  in  the  crown- 
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ties,  whose  spurs  we  were  adjacent  mountains,  upon  whose  capital*  the 
nding  paths  amidst  the  si-  great  cupola  is  raised  ; but  the  mojestie  pro- 
il  wilderness.  Whichever  portions,  always  best  estimated  from  afar,  arc 
nng  turned  our  faces,  there  lost  upon  a nearer  approach,  for  the  same 
opoeaiepetl— a painting  in  reason  that  an  ant  crawling  up  the  sido  of 
ke  a vast  helmet  of  ice,  and  a Castle  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  mass 
icw  assuming  a cold,  blue  he  is  trying  to  surmount.  From  this  plateau 
ably  forbidding  and  dreary  the  openings  in  the  woods  gave  an  aninter- 
we  approached  the  term-  rupted  view.  If  we  were  disappointed  at  not 
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been  warned  against  packs  of  wolves  and  lions 
(the  latter  probably  the  cougar  or  panther), 
but  we  met  with  no  traces  of  either  wild  or 
domestic  animals.  Sheep  and  calves,  howev- 
er, are  continually  destroyed  in  the  haciendas 
around  the  volcano’s  base  by  wolves,  whose 
gaunt  forms  are  sometimes  seen  sneaking  among 
the  matted  jungles.  At  certain  seasons  the 
guides  told  us  it  was  necessary  to  keep  fires 
burning  ail  night  at  the  sheep  corrals  to  scare 
these  prowlers  away.  Horses  and  mules  teth- 
ered in  lonely  places  are  attacked  by  troops  of 
wolves;  and  in  the  morning  the  owner  h mb 
only  the  riata,  and  a neatly-polished  anntorm 
of  what  the  day  before  was  a prancing  steed, 
A«  we  advanced  the  pines  gradually  dwarfed 
into  the  puniest  forms  of  tree*  with  ugly 
gnarled  branches  and  rough  hark,  and  a va- 
riety of  small  underbrnsh,  of  which  wo  cut  a 
few'  specimens  for  examination,  but  lost  them 


being  able  to  witness  the  sunrise  from  the  sum- 
mit. as  we  had  promised  ourselves  in  Mexico, 
we  now  enjoyed  a surprise  of  equal  beauty  in 
the  opalescent  changes  shooting  along  the  iec- 
region;  for,  as  the  sun  ascended,  the  heights 
were  ablaxe  with  Light  before  the  gloom  had 
fairly  left  the  deep  glens  and  recesses  of  the 
lower  country.  Below  the  snow  line  we  could 
distinguish  w ith  the  glass  the  regular  gradation 
of  foliage,  from  the  stunted  pines  down  to  the 
larger  growths  in  the  valleys,  and  thence  to 
the  climate  where  oaks,  juniper,  poplars,  yel- 
low cedars,  and  willows  present  a nobler  form 
of  vegetation.  We  were  notv  at  an  elevation 
of  about  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  to  com- 
mence our  task,  must  first  descend  to  the  plain 
of  Tlamacas,  about  1000  feet  below.  Through 
all  this  pine  region,  which  for  several  hours  we 
had  patiently  threaded,  we  saw  no  evidence  of 
animal  life — not  even  birds.  At  Chaleo  we  had 
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of  wmy f.ti,  ••  hittf*  little  • u - 
the«n  tj?  iter-jA^r  gylcf.  Thete  mountain  con- 
fines are  still  the  report  ofbdteli  m iadi'G u&*i 
who,  %$\v  dtiy*  before  «>wV  ;»jrr}y^]  ai  Awcofe 
.had  attacked; ihe  Kaeiendri  of  Eot-mai  upd  tur- 
ned » »1T  one  Miguel  Zavala  into  the  wilds  of 
Jxtaceihuatl,  whence  he  was  made  to  write  to 
his  friends  for  a ransom  of  $2000,  or  be  shot 
in  default  of  the  required  money.  But  a rare 
exhibition  of  energy  was  mode  in  this  instance. 
A body  of  his  friends  at  Ameea,  beaded  by 
Francisco  Noriega,  followed  and  attacked  the 
bandits,  ami  rescued  the  grateful  Zavala.  Oft- 
en the  thieves  tie  the  hands  of  their  captives 
together,  hang  them  by  the  wrists  to  a tree, 
believing  that  a knowledge  of  these  rigorous 


practices  among  their  friends  will  hasten  the 
ransom.  Hearing  of  this  and  other  adven- 
tures, we  were  not  sorry  to  have  the  company 
of  our  well -nrined  escort,  although  we  mus- 
tered, in  the  shape  of  revolvers,  no  less  than 
thirty  shots  of  our  own. 

About  seven  o’clock  we  reached  the  hacien- 
da of  Thmmcas,  said  hacienda  consisting  of 
two  deserted  lints.  A heap  of  ashes  within  a 
circle  of  stones  in  one  of  these  abodes  showed 
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that  cooking  had  once  been  done  there.  The 
yallcy  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  in  reality 
is  a rounded  gully  lying  between  tho  bases  of 
Popocatepetl  and  Iztaccihuatl.  Not  only  this 
valley,  but  all  the  irregular  ranges  of  hills 
which,  but  for  the  vicinity  of  the  monsters  ris- 
ing on  either  hand,  could  be  called  mountains, 
are  formed  of  porous  lava,  sand,  and  pumice- 
stone,  in  which  the  shriveled  pines  eke  out  a 
scanty  existence.  This  starved  and  shrunken 
foliage,  with  its  withered  moss  drooping  from 
the  limbs,  has  a singularly  weird  aspect,  as  if 
each  tree  were  the  sprite  of  a crazy  harridan 
with  disheveled  locks  and  arms  wildly  beating 
the  air.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  dreary 
look  of  the  surroundings.  The  extreme  pov- 
erty of  the  soil,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  would 
seem  to  offer  them  no  nourishment ; and  the 
hopeless  deserts  extending  up  to  the  frozen 
belt  can  afford  nothing  like  alluvial  washings 
from  the  mountain.  But  these  trees,  which 
are  of  the  yellow  and  pitch  pine  species,  not 
only  grow  in  the  valley,  but  clothe  all  the  less- 
er ranges  crossing  it  to  their  very  tops.  Those 
that  have  been  blown  down  show  a depth  of 
root  penetrating  not  more  than  three  feet  into 
the  dry  bed  of  ashes,,  but  extending  two  or 
three  yards  laterally,  with  a flat  surface  of 
twisted  fibres  at  the  uptom  butts,  as  if  ac- 
customed to  receive  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere. All  of  these  hills  or  ridges  were  orig- 
inally rifts  of  shifting  substances,  and  in  time 
have  become  forested.  Masses  of  basaltic  rock 
covered  the  surface  of  the  plain,  resembling  the 
slag  or  vitrified  refuse  matter  of  an  iron  found- 
ry. Gloomy  silence  and  the  wildest  types  of 
desolation  held  sway  in  this  valley  of  death. 
Under  the  rocks  were  banks  of  snow  begrimed 
with  dust  and  ashes,  which  the  guides  explained 
by  telling  us  that  all  the  year  around  furious 
hail  and  snow  storms  whirl  among  these  black- 
ened solitudes — ice^tempests  that  swoop  down 
without  warning,  and  of  such  violence  that  this 
whole  region  is  quickly  blanched  with  hail  and 
snow — the  scene  illumined  with  vivid  lightning- 
flashes  and  an  orchestral  accompaniment  of  rat- 
tling thunder  among  the  crags.  The  rude  de- 
scriptions by  our  Indians  were  quite  satisfactory, 
and  made  us  thankful  for  our  present  fine  weath- 
er. After  we  had  dismounted  the  leader  of 
our  little  cavalcade  told  us  that  his  Colonel  had 
directed  him  to  remain  in  the  valley  with  the 
horses  until  our  return  from  the  mountain,  and 
to  present  us,  with  his  compliments,  a diminu- 
tive bottle  of  brandy  each,  with  which  to  drink 
the  health  of  their  Majesties  at  the  crater. 
Little  dreaming  of  how  distasteful  the  idea  of 
food  or  drink  would  be  to  ns,  we  pocketed  the 
gifts  with  due  acknowledgments,  and  did  trav- 
elers’ justice  to  the  excellent  breakfast  which 
formed  a part  of  our  baggage. 

All  being  prepared  the  whole  troop  again 
mounted,  and  set  out  at  half  past  seven  o’clock, 
resolved  to  save  our  legs  the  uttermost  step  that 
the  horses  could  carry  us.  In  ten  minutes  we 
were  fairly  in  the  sand  and  ashes.  The  ascent 


as  yet  was  very  gradual,  and  led  along  the  brink 
of  a profound  barranca  or  ravine  cut  by  the  tor- 
rents from  the  melting  snows.  Its  bed,  which 
looked  like  an  enormous  chemical  laboratory, 
was  formed  of  what  seemed  to  be  ferruginous 
rock,  and  the  sides  of  closely-packed  coarse 
dust  of  lava,  with  masses  of  vitreous  feldspar 
protruding.  These  sand-steeps  indicate  that 
the  wastes  of  sand  are  of  great  depth ; for  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  barranca  were  evi- 
dently underlaid  by  the  same  volcanic  material. 
At  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  crossing-place 
we  descended,  and  reached  the  opposite  side 
from  among  the  yellow,  red,  and  black  frag- 
ments that  lie  heaped  up  in  this  wild  gorge  for 
more  than  half  a league.  The  officer  stated 
that  the  horses,  in  order  to  return  to  Ameca 
that  night,  must  rest  during  the  day ; and  pro- 
posed to  go  back  with  his  men  and  animals  to 
Tlamacas  and  await  our  descent.  The  horses 
were,  indeed,  exhausted  with  their  efforts  in 
the  deep  sands,  and  one  had  entirely  given  out ; 
so  bidding  adieu  to  our  military  friends,  and 
preceded  by  our  guides,  wo  commenced  a 
measured,  monotonous  tramp  along  the  north 
side  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  our  faces  turned 
resolutely  toward  the  lofty  object  of  our  ambi- 
tion. What  at  a distance  had  appeared  as  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface  now  proved  to  be 
thrown  up  into  sandy  billows,  wave  after  wave, 
like  tho  ground-swell  of  the  ocean  after  a gale. 
In  the  trough  of  the  sea,  to  carry  out  the  nau- 
tical simile,  we  were  shut  for  the  time  being 
from  any  extensive  view.  This,  however,  did 
not  continue  after  tho  ascent  became  steeper. 
Masses  of  pumice-stone  were  strewn  about, 
which  may  have  weighed  tons,  and  coated  with 
rough  moss.  The  whole  expanse  scintillated 
strangely  in  the  sunlight ; and  the  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  varying  shades — some  places 
assuming  a grayish  hue,  and  others  extending 
in  belts  of  bronze  or  dark  brown,  but  black 
generally  predominating.  This  trachyte  sand, 
when  closely  examined,  is  found  to  contain  fine 
hornblende  crystals  with  an  endless  variety  of 
angular  forms.  In  a handful  would  appear 
minute  fragments  of  porphyrytic  rock  and  feld- 
spar, ranging  through  all  the  shades  of  red. 
black,  white,  gray,  blue,  and  green,  but  the 
creamy  yellow  of  the  pumice  and  so;ne  other 
porous  substances  was  the  most  common.  The 
progress  was  necessarily  slow,  for  half  the  dis- 
tance gained  in  a step  was  lost  in  the  yielding 
sand,  which,  sliding  like  fine  shot  from  under 
the  feet,  rendered  our  pointed  stalls  useless. 
And  now  we  began  to  realize  the  fatigue  of 
volcano-climbing.  One  after  another  wre  sank 
down  to  catch  breath,  and  already  began  to  es- 
timate how  far  we  had  come  from  the  base. 
In  this  way,  in  about  an  hour  and  a half  after 
our  departure  from  Tlamacas,  we  reached 
“La  Cruz” — the  guides  being  a hundred  yards 
in  advance.  This  cross,  which  is  of  wood, 
stands  on  a pinnacled  rock,  forming  a little  isl- 
and in  this  sea  of  sand  and  a sort  of  resting- 
place.  Beyond  a rapid  pulse,  tho  effect  of 
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over-exertion,  no  one  had  thus  far  felt  any 
great  inconvenience.  A residence  of  several 
months  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  is  7548 
feet  above  the  ocean,  had  accustomed  us  to  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  that  height ; so  that  our 
present  elevation  had  a less  sensible  effect  than 
had  we  reached  it  directly  from  the  coast.  Still 
we  found  ourselves  drawing  long  breaths,  and 
making  more  than  ordinary  efforts  to  inflate 
the  lungs.  Far  below  us  we  could  see  the 
rancho,  and  with  the  gloss  observe  the  soldiers 
leading  the  horses  across  an  open  space  in  the 
valley. 

Here  were  the  last  traces  of  vegetation. 
Lichens,  tuffs  of  dried  grass,  and  shriveled 
ferns  had  long  since  been  passed ; and  now,  in 
the  rough  fissures  of  this  rock,  were  patches  of 
hard,  brown  moss,  which  we  could  only  detach 
with  the  blades  of  our  knives.  The  “Alpine 
flora,”  which  by  a universal  law  seem  to  be- 
long to  stated  elevations  or  temperature  the 
world  over,  are  unknown  here,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  the  slightest  means  to  sustain  life. 
Currents  of  cold  air  swept  down  the  mountain 
steeps,  reducing  the  temperature  to  60° ; yet 
the  glare  of  the  sun  was  such  as  to  burn  our 
wrists,  faces,  and  necks  nearly  to  blistering. 
While  resting  here  for  a few  minutes  we  no- 
ticed particularly  the  muscular  build  of  our  two 
guides.  Straight  and  well  formed,  lithe  in 
their  movements,  lean  as  race-hounds,  and 
with  a pectoral  development  that  swelled  al- 
most into  a semicircle  at  the  chest,  these  nat- 
ural athletes  were  the  superiors  of  any  of  us  in 
endurance ; but  yet  we  observed  that  at  every 
signal  to  stop  they  were  quite  as  ready  as  wo 
to  throw  themselves  down  for  a breathing-spell. 
Off  to  the  right  of  the  direction  we  were  fol- 
lowing were  bending  lines  of  black  rock — prob- 
ably obsidian.  In  the  indentations  formed  by 
their  angular  ridges  were  snow-drifts  which 
the  sun  had  not  reached,  showing  that  earlier 
in  the  winter  the  frozen  region  had  extended 
much  below  its  present  line,  or  that  snow  had 
lately  fallen. 

That  line  was  weary  hours  of  travel  above 
us,  and  delay  might  lead  to  our  passing  the 
night  on  the  mountain.  “Excelsior”  was  the 
word,  and  again  we  started.  Still  the  same 
unsightly  desert,  with  colored  pebbles  rolling 
down  the  steeps,  and  the  interminable  sand 
gliding  treacherously  from  under  our  feet. 
Now  the  clouds  came  rolling  in  from  the  west- 
ward ; and  for  the  first  time  we  witnessed  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a reversed  rain  or  hail 
storm,  with  thunder  and  lightning  below  us, 
while  above  the  mountain’s  peak  shone  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sun.  To  our  right,  but  still 
considerably  above  us,  stood  the  Pico  del  Fraile 
— a beetling  porphyrytic  rock  shooting  out  of 
the  mountain’s  side,  and  presenting  from  some 
points  the  appearance  of  a Gothic  spire.  Its 
pinnacle  is  dark  red,  as  though  containing  iron. 
As  the  clouds  opened  we  caught  a glimpse  of 
the  Valley  of  Ameca,  with  the  town  and  Sacra 
Monte  faintly  defined,  where,  the  night  before. 


we  had  stood  and  looked  up  at  the  bleak  soli- 
tudes we  were  now  climbing.  Baron  Gros  and 
Von  Gerolt,  who  made  the  ascent  together  in 
the  spring  of  1833,  seem  to  have  taken  a route 
more  to  the  southward,  for  they  speak  of  reach- 
ing the  Pico  del  Fraile,  which  they  were  at 
first  unable  to  surmount,  and  were  obliged  to 
return.  They  describe  the  toil  of  ascending 
the  sand-slopes  as  “the  most  agonizing  they" 
ever  undenvent and  they  “suffered  the  most 
excruciating  agony  in  their  eyes  and  faces  from 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  brilliant 
snow.”  It  was  only  after  we  reached  a much 
greater  altitude  that  we  experienced  these  in- 
conveniences. Our  ascent  avoided  the  Pico 
del  Fraile,  and  formed  a curving  line  to  the 
peak,  giving  us  the  advantage  of  a more  direct 
line  up  the  snow,  but  lengthened  the  fatiguing 
struggle  through  the  steeps  of  ashes.  The 
weariness  consequent  upon  an  increasing  rare- 
fication  of  air  and  the  strain  upon  unaccus- 
tomed muscles  at  length  obliged  us  to  adopt 
a more  systematic  method.  We  advanced  in 
each  other’s  tracks  ten  steps  at  a time,  which 
were  counted  by  the  leader.  At  the  last  step 
all  sank  down  to  recover  breath,  and  the  next 
effort  commenced  at  the  given  word.  Such 
was  the  exhaustion  that  neither  of  us  felt  equal 
to  the  last  few  steps,  and  dropped  instantly  at 
the  tenth. 

For  some  time  before  gaining  the  snow  line 
we  had  looked  up  at  the  impending  ice-fields, 
whose  apparent  glassiness  made  us  remember 
with  satisfaction  the  spikes  in  the  6oles  of  our 
shoes ; but  upon  reaching  the  lower  rim  of  the 
bplt,  which  was  at  a quarter  past  cloven,  we 
found  the  surface  deeply  furrowed  with  gullies 
of  hard,  frozen  snow,  lying  in  windrows  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  with  here  and  there 
transverse  ridges  extending  down  several  hun- 
dred feet  to  a point,  as  if  sharpened  by  the  at- 
trition of  incrusted  masses  sliding  from  above. 
These  windrows  crossing  our  course,  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  over  them  step  by  Btep,  which 
seemed  at  length  worse  than  the  sand-climbing. 
It  was  now  a continual  striding  across  slippery 
ice- troughs,  which  it  required  a cautious  step 
to  pass ; while  the  muscular  exertion  of  bend- 
ing forward  to  reach  the  next  succeeding  ridge 
brought  a constant  strain  on  the  spinal  column, 
and  gave  to  the  uninitiated  some  idea  of  the 
beauties  of  lumbago.  The  expanded  atmos- 
phere we  were  inhaling  began  to  be  painfully 
apparent.  Each  complained  of  a sensation  like 
asphyxia,  with  aching  eyes  and  smarting  of  the 
skin.  One  of  the  party,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
air  diminished,  was  taken  with  nausea,  and  an- 
other with  severe  throbbing  pains  in  the  tem- 
ples. Such  symptoms,  however,  did  not  sur- 
prise us,  although  the  reality  was  different  from 
what  we  had  expected.  In  ten  minutes  we  had 
stopped  to  rest  half  a dozen  times.  Through 
the  green  goggles  the  snow  assumed  a ghastly 
hue,  as  if  our  aerial  world  were  in  an  eclipse. 

At  eleven  a.m.  we  were  16,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  a temperature  of  46°  Fahrenheit. 
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length  drifted  awhv  from  the  eastward,  gmng 
uv  l\  **tperh  view  of  the  Yaltey  of  Pftbhh* ; and 
to  the  northward  I/iactrihuiul  Mrefehe:*!  its 
white  length  nearly  a thomsnmf  foot  W**w 
The  recumbent  " White  Womif  laid  Jc?*l  pJJ 
semblance  of  Iter  shape'  m *<&&  from  the  Val- 
ley of  Mexico,  and  was  now  a mere  tumble  of 
snow-heaps.  What  had  been  her  feet  was  a 
shapeless  cliff : her  head  was  metamorphosed 
into  a slanting  field  of  ice,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  seemed  to  be  the  eastern  part  of  an  an- 
cient crater,  of  which  the  missing  rim  had  plain- 
ly been  rent  off  in  Home  mighty  explosion,  leav- 
ing half  the  circumference  as  n memento  of  its 
former  glory.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Iztae- 
cihoatl  was  once  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high 
as  Popocatepetl : but  ail  appearance  of  a con- 
ical form  has  been  destroyed. 


Experiencing  n severe  pulpitation,  the  pulse  of 
one  of  the  party  beat  at  100  per  minute;  and 
a temporary  removal  of  the  goggles  revealed 
three  bloodless  faces,  os  wan  and  shrunken  as 
though  life  had  departed  forever.  Each  ral- 
lied the  other  on  his  cadaverous  look*:  but  it 
was  a sickly  sort  of  pleasantry,  uttered  in  hol- 
low tones,  as  though  a joke  were  a dreary  de- 
lusion, and  not  to  be  tolerated. 

The  veil  of  clouds,  which  in  their  lower  strata 
had  been  muttering  thunder  for  half  an  hour,  at 
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We  had  yet  to  ascend  a lofty  expanse  of 
snow.  To  accomplish  that  the  work  must  be 
resolutely  attacked  and  persistently  followed. 
The  guides  pointed  up  to  the  location  of  the 
crater,  which  was  indicated  by  a slight  depres- 
sion in  the  summit.  Judging  by  our  jaded 
condition,  we  had  grave  doubts  of  being  able 
to  achieve  the  ascent ; but  we  resolved  to  per- 
severe until  warned  by  some  alarming  symp- 
toms to  desist.  At  the  outset  one  is  buoyed 
up  with  a feeling  of  ambition,  and  that  tonic  of 
exhilaration  always  attending  new  and  strange 
scenery  combining  the  elements  of  sublimity 
and  grandeur ; but  the  affair  at  last  sobers  down 
into  a pathless,  monotonous  journey  onward 
and  upward,  into  a realm  seated  in  the  burning 
zone,  but  glittering  with  Arctic  frost.  Up- 
ward, with  slow  and  faltering  steps,  and,  at  in- 
tervals, with  half-whispered  words  of  encour- 
agement ; now  falling  in  the  icy  furrows  or  sink- 
ing exhausted,  and  angrily  protesting  against 
our  mutual  folly.  To  the  right  was  a chasm, 
apparently  three  hundred  yards  wide  aijd  of 
unknown  depth.  The  opening  was  at  a lower 
level  than  where  we  stood,  admitting  of  a par- 
tial view  of  its  shape  and  dimensions.  This 
our  guides  called  “La  Barranca  del  Muertc,” 
because  some  years  ago  one  of  their  compan- 
ions had  been  lost  in  the  yawning  gulf.  All  of 
us  were  too  much  fatigued,  even  had  w'c  dared, 
to  approach  it.  The  surface  of  the  snow  sloped 
rapidly  toward  the  mouth,  from  which  peaks 
of  rocks  and  ice  arose  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  Indians  believe  that  it  sinks  into  the  heart 
of  the  volcano,  but  no  one  has  ventured  near 
its  slippery  edge  to  ascertain.  As  our  altitude 
increased  all  the  symptoms  appeared  that  a 
medical  friend  in  Mexico  had  predicted — in- 
cluding muscular  trembling,  bleeding  at  the 
nose  and  mouth,  a dull  aching  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  and  deathly  nausea,  like  that  of 
sea-sickness.  Even  the  dusky  faces  of  our 
guidos,  long  accustomed  to  mountain  life,  be- 
came emaciated  and  ashy.  One  of  them  found, 
crawling  and  fluttering  on  the  snow,  a pretty 
insect,  which  he  called  the  “mosco  de  nieve,” 
or  snow-fly.  It  has  short,  slight  antennaa  and 
legs,  and  a scarcely  perceptible  head,  wrings  of 
extreme  delicacy,  like  those  of  small  butter- 
flies, with  blue  and  green  shades  on  a ground- 
work of  bronze,  and  six  minute  spots  of  white 
on  each.  The  body,  which  is  about  as  large 
as  that  of  a honey-bee,  radiates  green  and  crim- 
son tints  when  held  to  the  light.  So  much  of 
an  unscientific  description  may  enable  some 
entomologist  to  recognize  what  must  be  a vei'y 
rare,  and  is  certainly  a very  beautiful  insect. 
It  is  known  in  Mexico,  and  to  produce  it  is 
considered  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been 
among  the  snows  of  Popocatepetl,  where  alone 
it  is  found.  Whence  it  comes  or  how  it  sub- 
sists in  these  inhospitable  solitudes  none  can 
tell.  The  specimen  before  me  was  jammed  to 
death  and  out  of  all  shape  on  the  way  back  to 
Mexico,  but  still  preserves  its  glossy  colors. 

With  utter  fatigue  came  at  last  a morose 


petulance  and  carelessness  as  to  how  any  oth- 
er but  one’s  self  might  be  faring.  Each  pre- 
served a selfish,  dogged  silence,  s/rve  the  hoarse 
noise  caused  by  labored  efforts  to  inhale  enough 
air  to  supply  the  lungs  with  oxygen.  This  rar- 
efied atmosphere,  however,  has  no  visible  effect 
upon  the  flight  of  the  more  powerful  class  of 
birds ; for  in  the  direction  of  Puebla,  and  ap- 
parently some  hundreds  of  yards  above  our 
present  level,  we  saw  what  seemed  to  be  two 
vultures  sailing  majestically  among  the  clouds  ; 
and  our  guides  had  sometimes  observed  from 
the  crater  birds  soaring  at  such  a height  above 
them  that  their  forms  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished in  the  sky.  These  facts  may  serve  as 
a contradiction  of  the  statement  that  birds  cast 
into  the  air  at  an  altitude  of  four  miles  will 
fall,  helplessly  fluttering,  until  they  reach  an 
atmospheric  consistency  in  which  their  wings 
meet  with  the  required  resistance. 

Our  adventure  had  reduced  itself  into  a sci- 
ence of  climbing — a heedful  saving  of  each 
physical  resource  for  breathing,  seeing,  and 
grasping — every  movement  being  made  delib- 
erately, so  that  not  a foot  of  distance  might  be 
lost  or  the  least  muscular  power  exerted  in 
vain.  The  whole  ascent  from  the  lower  line 
of  the  snow  is  a conflict  between  desperate  res- 
olution to  continued  effort  and  sinking  despair 
at  the  increasing  difficulties.  Ears,  hands;  and 
feet  tingled  with  the  cold,  and  the  skin  of  the 
face  felt  as  though  penetrated  by  inflnitessimal 
needles.  Pains  in  the  head,  lungs,  and  sides 
grew  intense.  Despite  the  goggles  our  sight 
got  dim  and  confused.  One  of  the  party  be- 
came terror-stricken,  repented  of  his  temerity, 
and  hastily  commenced  descending.  The  oth- 
ers, however,  prevailed  on  him  to  continue, 
and  the  guides  pointed  up  to  a spot  above  us, 
where  thin  vapors  were  sweeping  across  the 
summit  close  down  to  the  crater.  The  dis- 
tance did  not  seem  great,  and  again  we  crawled 
along,  but  stopping  to  catch  breath  every  few 
steps.  Another,  who  was  taken  With  intoler- 
able pain  in  the  lungs,  now  peremptorily  de- 
clared against  further  movement,  but  rallied 
when  an  Indian,  pulling  off  his  sash,  drew  it 
tightly  twice  around  the  chest  of  the  sufferer, 
and  thus,  by  distending  the  lungs,  allowed  in- 
creased space  for  breathing ; at  least  so  it  was 
afterward  said  in  Mexico ; but  the  Indian  could 
offer  no  explanation  of  his  treatment,  save  that 
it  was  “muy  bueno,”  as,  in  fact,  it  proved. 
Those  final  fifty  or  eighty  yards ! The  space 
seemed  like  that  intervening  between  the  shore 
and  an  exhausted  swimmer,  idly  beating  the 
waves  in  his  last  agony.  At  length — wc  scarce- 
ly know  how — the  topmost  ridge  is  scaled,  and 
the  half- fainting  climber,  with  bloodshotten 
eyes,  palpitating  heart,  and  gasping  for  breath, 
weak,  trembling,  and  dizzy,  sinks  down  upon 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  realizes  that  he  has 
reached  an  elevation  close  upon  three  miles 
and  a half  above  the  sea.  And  there  is  also 
an  irrepressible  sense  of  sadness,  bom,  per- 
haps, as  much  of  physical  prostration  as  of  the 
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frightful  wildness  and  strange  silence  of  the 
place.  It  is  a desert  above  the  clouds,  piercing 
the  blue  ether  of  heaven,  where  no  trace  of 
living  thing  exists  save  the  bewildered  beings 
who  have  invaded  its  frozen  solitude. 

It  was  now  a few  minutes  past  two  o’clock. 
We  had  been  six  and  a half  hours  in  making 
the  ascent  from  Tlamacas.  Fatigue  and  nau- 
sea rendered  the  idea  of  food  loathsome ; and 
for  the  same  reason  we  could  only  so  far  com- 
ply with  our  promise  to  Colonel  Cafiedo  as  to 
merely  taste  his  brandy  to  the  health  of  their 
Majesties.  Our  course  up  from  the  valley  of 
Tlamacas  had  been  at  first  eastwardly,  and 
thence  by  a curving  line  to  the  southward,  so 
that  wo  gained  the  crater  on  the  northeast 
side — Iztaccihuatl  bearing  north-northwest,  and 
the  faintly -penciled  forest  around  Tlamacas 
being  nearly  in  a line  between  the  two  mount- 
ains. Von  GerSlt  and  Baron  Gros  ascended 
on  the  southern  slope,  having  passed  through 
Ozumba,  an  Indian  village  to  the  southward 
of  the  volcano.  They  selected  what  must  have 
been  the  most  difficult  approach,  as  it  involved 
the  scaling  of  crags  not  encountered  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  perilous  ascent  made  in 
the  winter  of  1857  by  a commission  consisting 
of  four  savans,  of  whom  Sonntag,  the  Swedish 
traveler,  was  one,  is  graphically  described  by 
Laveirfere,  the  historian  of  the  expedition. 
They  left  Tlamacas  at  half  past  six  in  the 
morning,  and  reached  the  summit  at  half  past 
one.  M.  Sonntag  was  attacked  with  frothing 
at  the  mouth,  and  all  suffered  intensely.  At 
that  time  the  water  in  the  great  barranca  was 
frozen,  and  before  entering  the  region  of  snow 
they  crossed  a zone  of  “glaciers,”  which  had 
no  existence  in  March  of  the  present  year,  the 
snow  with  us  terminating  abruptly  in  the  lava 
and  sand. 

On  reaching  the  crater  the  scene  is  the  more 
astonishing  from  the  fact  that  it  opens  almost 
unexpectedly  to  the  view.  The  vast  gulf,  with 
all  its  ghastly,  savage  features  of  misshapen 
crags  and  murky  vapors,  is  before  you  the  mo- 
ment the  edge  is  attained.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  in  describing  a spectacle 
where  every  thing  h&s  been  rent,  shattered, 
overthrown,  and  hurled  into  “confusion  worse 
confounded”  by  mighty  agencies  inconceivable 
in  their  power,  except  by  the  chaos  which  ev- 
ery where  presents  itself — a nightmare  of  hid- 
eous, indescribable  ruin.  The  lip,  which  is 
lowest  on  the  northeastern  side,  is  a jagged 
surface  some  twenty  yards  in  width,  sloping 
rapidly  toward  the  centre,  covered  with  scori- 
ous  sand,  and  strewn  with  masses  of  feldspar, 
porphyry,  and  pumice,  and  roofed  at  inter- 
vals with  sheets  of  frozen  snow,  more  or  less 
tinted  by  the  drifting  sands  or  the  sulphurous 
clouds  issuing  from  below.  Shattered  frag- 
ments of  melted  substances  lay  piled  up  in  the 
wildest  ruin,  stretching  away  on  either  hand 
to  the  southward  and  westward,  where  the  rim 
becomes  compact,  standing  in  perpendicular 
strata  of  gray  and  black  basaltic  and  other  vol- 


canic rock,  and  bending  into  a semicircular 
form.  The  opening  is  about  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  in  diameter  in  the  widest  part ; but  these 
dimensions  gradually  lessen  until,  at  a depth 
of  some  two  hundred  feet,  nearly  the  whole 
circumference  can  be  taken  in  at  a glance. 
We  picked  our  way  among  heaped-up,  broken 
lava,  and  under  great  leaning  rocks,  whose 
edges  seemed  to  present  the  profiles  of  sol- 
emn watchers  bending  toward  the  crater  and 
guarding  the  smouldering  fires  below,  among 
shattered  fragments,  all  seared  and  blistered 
with  intense  heat,  down  to  a ledge  where  we 
found  an  old  windlass — “el  malacate” — placed 
there  by  the  Indians  in  former  times  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  sulphur.  The  rickety 
machine,  of  rough,  unhewn  wood,  appeared 
ready  to  tumble  into  the  crater,  and  the  rope, 
though  originally  stout  enough,  had  rotted  by 
long  exposure  to  the  weather  until  no  blanket- 
ed dare-devil  would  now  be  willing  to  tax  its 
powers  of  endurance.  Gazing  into  this  infer- 
nal abyss,  and  estimating  the  chances  of  pe- 
cuniary gain  in  such  an  occupation,  Edgar’s 
description  of  the  samphire  gatherer’s  “ dread- 
ful trade”  came  forcibly  to  mind;  only  from 
Dover’s  chalky  cliffs  the  fail  would  be  on  to  the 
sea-beach ; while  the  hapless  Don  Fulano  who 
might  drop  from  the  malacate  would  inevita- 
bly plunge  into  a sulphur  bath  not  recommend- 
ed by  the  faculty.  We  did  not  visit  or  see  the 
“Cucva  del  Muerte,”  described  by  Lavcirifcre. 
The  crater  may  be  said  to  commence  at  this 
malacate,  whence  the  horrid  walls  plunge  ap- 
parently a thousand  feet.  At  the  lowest  depths 
we  saw  rolling  clouds,  the  lighter  of  which 
arose  to  a level  with  where  we  stood.  These 
vapors,  encountering  the  cold  air,  are  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  sulphur  upon  the  walls. 
This  process,  which  has  never  ceased  for  cem 
turies,  has  undoubtedly  deposited  a solid  crust 
of  sulphur  of  great  thickness,  and  perhaps  has 
decreased  the  size  of  the  lower  crater.  Some 
of  the  half-melted  specimens  which  we  after- 
ward broke  open  contained  sulphur  to  the  cen- 
tre, showing  that  the  two  had  sometimes  been 
fused  by  fervent  heat.  A continual  noise, 
like  the  slow  working  of  Cyclopean  enginery, 
or,  more  aptly,  the  deep  breathing  of  Stygian 
monsters,  came  up  at  regular  intervals,  varied 
now  and  then  by  a smothered  gurgling  and 
hissing,  which  seemed  to  part  the  vapors,  re- 
vealing prodigious  masses  of  detached  red, 
black,  and  gray  rocks  blotched  with  layers  of 
sulphur.  At  no  time  was  the  air  unpleasantly 
warm,  nor  did  we  observe  any  luminous  ap- 
pearance, or  any  other  evidence  of  fire,  than 
the  ascending  clouds,  which  were  continually 
falling  back  when  condensed  by  contact  with 
the  frosty  atmosphere  above. 

Portions  of  the  inner  circhmference  were 
cracked  across  the  regular  strata  into  grotesque 
figures.  With  the  glass  we  could  see,  on  the 
calcined  walls  opposite,  fissures  where  the  heat 
had  forced  open  the  cliffs.  Here  and  there, 
along  the  sides,  for  a distance  of  three  or  four 
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hundred  f$et  down,  were  banks  of  discolored 
snow,  which  must  have  fallen  recently  to  have 
withstood  the  warmth  of  the  crater.  At  the 
uttermost  depths  are  pools,  or  reservoirs,  be- 
'lieved  by  the  Indians  to  be  liquid  sulphur — an 
appearance  which  the  sunlight  gives  them  at 
mid-day.  Hence  may  have  arisen  the  idea  of 
molten  gold  which  the  Spanish  conquerors  im- 
agined the  crater  to  contain.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  one  of  Cortez’s  soldiers  ascended  the 
mountain  and  brought  away  sulphur,  of  which 
to  make  powder,  as  is  stated  in  one  of  the  great 
captain’s  letters  to  Charles  Y.  The  sulphur- 
ous clouds  proceed  from  a number  of  openings, 
of  which  we  counted  nine — seven  large  and 
two  small — among  the  irregular  piles  of  lava- 
blocks  and  other  cttbris  far  below.  The  Indians 
call  these  the  “respiradores,”  or  breathing- 
holes.  They  emit  columns  of  hot  water  and 
steam,  with  a gurgling  noise  already  described. 
Occasionally  this  monotonous  process  is  varied 
by  the  tailing  of  loose  rocks  into  the  profound 
depths;  and,  as  experiments,  we  rolled  down 
the  largest  rocks  we  could  move,  and  listened 
to  their  plunging  descent.  Horizontal  jets  of 
sulphurous  steam  occasionally  shot  out  from 
the  inner  walls  and  at  unexpected  places.  Sul- 
phur collecting  has  been  abandoned  by  the  In- 
dians since  one  of  their  number  was  suffocated 
in  this  way  while  hanging  from  the  “mala- 
cate.  ” 

These  are  the  only  noticeable  phenomena  of 
the  crater;  and  this  ceaseless  respiration,  and 
the  seething  of  the  caldrons  hidden  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountain  suffers  no  change,  ex- 
cept when,  very  rarely,  an  ominous  muttering 
is  heard,  or  at  intervals  of  years  the  volcano 
awakens  with  a drowsy  shudder  that  startles 
the  adjacent  villages  into  at  least  transient 
activity — as  it  did  during  the  earthquake  in 
the  fall  of  1864,  when  half  the  towns  on  the  At- 
lantic slope  of  the  Mexican  Andes  were  jolted 
to  their  centres.  Then  the  mountain  groaned 
aloud — so  say  the  Amecans — and  rocks,  dis- 
located from  around  the  crater,  rolled  down  to 
the  sand-belt  with  the  noise  of  thunder. 

In  remote  ages  all  these  Mexican  cones  were 
in  full  blast,  and  Popocatepetl  probably  bel- 
lowed the  loudest  of  all.  He  is  sedate  enough 
now,  but  time  was  when  his  explosions  rever- 
berated from  sea  to  sea,  and  his  lurid  flames 
illumined  all  this  part  of  the  continent.  This 
may  have  been  the  epoch  of  that  general  con- 
vulsion when  the  aboriginal  cities  of  Yucatan 
and  Guatemala  were  overthrown  and  their  in- 
habitants destroyed ; when  the  domes  of  Orizaba 
and  Iztaccihuatl  were  split  from  summit  to  base, 
and  half  their  cruters  hurled  in  fragments  over 
the  country;  when  the  subterranean  fires,  seek- 
ing vent,  burst  up  through  the  earth’s  crust,  as  in 
after-ages  did  Jorullo ; and  when,  as  the  geolo- 
gists say  has  been  the  case,  the  Antilles,  which 
once  formed  across  the  Mexican  Gulf,  were 
rent  asunder,  and  the  Gulf  stream  changed  its 
course,  modifying  the  climate  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  Then  Cuba  became  an  island, 


and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  hod  been  a gr^at 
plateau* — perhaps  as  populous  as  Yucatan  is 
known  to  have  been — sunk  beneath  the  ocean. 
Whatever  tragedy  was  enacted,  and  whenever 
it  happened,  Popocatepetl  was  in  for  his  full 
share  of  rant,  and  undoubtedly  took  the  part 
of  heavy  villain. 

Surrounded  by  the  evidences  of  terrific  de- 
struction, such  as  characterize  the  approaches 
to  the  volcano,  the  mind  is  lost  in  contempla- 
ting the  fearful  agencies  which  have  elevated 
this  vast  stack,  serving  in  after-ages  as  a safety- 
valve  for  half  a continent.  Science  may  be  all 
right,  or  all  wrong.  Speculations  upon  cause 
and  effect  bewilder  the  thoughts,  and  end  in 
leaving  the  inquirer  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever.  One  learned  oracle  establishes  premises 
and  draws  conclusions  which  some  other  pun- 
dit, with  high  forehead  and  gold  spectacles, 
overthrows  in  a ponderous  tome.  Theology 
and  geology  clash  in  hot  debate  as  to  whether 
the  six  days  in  Genesis  mean  days  or  ages. 
Divinity  and  natural  laws  get  by  the  ears,  and 
libraries  teem  with  dissertations  and  wrangling* 
over  periods  of  upheaval  and  subsidence,  and 
mysteries  of  nature  which  will  probably  remain 
forever  a sealed  book.  We  can  only  recognize 
an  Original  Designer,  and  devoutly  believe  that 
out  of  chaos  the  Creator  evolved  order  and 
beauty.  These  destructive  forces  may  have 
been  in  action  millions  of  years  ago — before 
what  the  spectacled  magnates  term  their  glacial 
period — the  era  of  cold  and  wreck  and  waste, 
of  submerged  lands  and  icy  seas.  But  when  that  . 
was,  what  chronologist  shall  dare  to  assert? 

Sefior  Ramerez,  an  eminent  Mexican  scholar, 
has  in  his  libraiy  ancient  manuscripts,  written 
on  paper  made  of  the  maguey  plant,  which 
speak  of  eruptions  of  the  “Smoking  Mount- 
ain” hundreds  of  years  before  the  discovery  of 
America;  and  the  Abb£  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg,  the  celebrated  Yucatan  explorer,  now 
in  Mexico,  at  the  head  of  a French  scientific 
commission,  has  equally  interesting  records  to 
the  same  effect.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  a slight  eruption  occurred ; and  even 
now  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes  are  said  to4fe 
sometimes  rise  above  the  crater.  It  is  clear 
that  the  monster  yet  lives  and  breathes ; and 
as  no  contract  has  been  signed  restricting  future 
eccentricities,  the  citizens  of  Mexico  are  liable 
to  find  him  a dangerous  neighbor.  An  erup- 
tion, such  as  has  occurred  sometime  in  the 
world’s  history,  would  not  only  devastate  the 
country  with  lava,  but  the  melting  of  the  pro- 
digious accumulations  of  snow  would  inundate 
all  the  lowlands. 

But  the  crater  of  a volcano  is  not  the  coziest 
place  for  sifting  geological  facts,  or  the  solu- 
tion of  nature’s  problems.  Spent  with  the 
day’s  exertions,  we  remained  only  long  enough 
to  impress  the  scene  on  the  memory  and  take 
a rough  sketch,  when  we  clambered  again  to 
the  lip  and  gazed  upon  the  amazing  landscape 
opening  to  the  east  and  north.  It  had  been 
proposed  to  pass  the  night  at  the  summit  and 
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witness  the  sunrise,  which  must  be  one  of  the 
grandest  sights  in  nature;  but  with  our  in- 
creasing debility,  the  expansion  of  the  blood, 
difficulty  of  respiration,  and  some  strange  symp- 
toms of  the  heart  suffered  by  two  of  our  num- 
ber, it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  remain ; be- 
sides, we  had  no  means  of  shelter,  and  the 
mercury  was  even  now  several  degrees  below 
the  freezing-point.  To  the  eastward  the  clouds 
had  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  a crystal  at- 
mosphere in  the  direction  of  Vera  Cruz.  From 
where  we  stood,  shivering  with  cold  and  beat- 
ing our  gloved  hands  to  preserve  the  circula- 
tion, the  vast  cone  sloped  with  fearful-  distinct- 
ness thousands  upon  thousands  of  feet,  until 
its  base  mingled  with  the . irregular  ipmges 
trending  toward  the  tierra  calientc.  Away 
over  boundless  space  lay  the  painted  Mexican 
landscape,  extending  into  distant  States,  and 
imperceptibly  subsiding  through  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  pine  and  the  cereals  into  hori- 
zons of  perpetual  summer — down  to  the  land 
of  the  orange  and  palm,  birds  of  burning  plum- 
age, and  the  flowering  wonders  of  the  tropics. 
The  great  central  llanos,  the  lesser  Andes  with 
their  turreted  crests  sharply  defined,  the  illim- 
itable forested  districts,  and  the  heated  jungles 
of  the  lower  country,  were  all  spread  out  in  one 
immense  panorama,  gradually  losing  itself  in 
the  distance — an  undulating  ocean  of  verdure 
glowing  like  cloth  of  gold  in  the  sunbeams. 
Toward  the  valley  of  Mexico  the  prospect  was 
obscured  by  cumulus  clouds,  among  which  we 
tried  to  distinguish  the  lofty  volcano  of  Toluca, 
but  unsuccessfully;  but  this  was  more  than 
atoned  for  by  the  6nowy  crags  of  Iztaccihuatl, 
two  thousand  feet  below  us,  and  the  still  more 
splendid  spectacle  of  Orizaba,  a gleaming  spire 
of  burnished  steel  in  the  eastern  sky. 

The  view  from  the  crater  of  Popocatepetl 
can  never  be  adequately  described.  Language 
fails  to  convey  any  conception  of  its  extent 
and  sublimity,  or  its  effect  upon  even  an  unim- 
pressible  nature.  No  other  peak  on  the  globe 
higher  than  this  has  been  trodden  by  the  foot 
of  man,  although  in  several  instances  a greater 
altitude  has  been  attained  on  other  mountains 
without  gaining  the  summit.  An  account  ex- 
ists of  two  adventurers  having  climbed  to  the 
top  of  Chimborazo  in  1856;  but  Humboldt, 
who  quotes  the  story  from  a California  news- 
paper, is  careful  not  to  indorse  it.  No  person 
can  reach  the  crater  of  Popocatepetl  with  any 
but  the  most  solemn  emotions,  for  he  stands 
above  the  Western  world,  from  Atlantic  to  Pa- 
cific clear  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  One  feels  not 
the  slightest  disposition  to  shout  or  laugh.  If 
the  expedition  were  conceived  in  a spirit  of 
frolic,  all  such  ideas  will  have  vanished  on 
gaining  the  snow  region,  and  at  the  crater  the 
most  garrulous  talker  will  become  reflective 
and  taciturn.  The  elevation  is  more  than  2000 
feet  greater  than  the  inaccessible  peak  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  stunning  confabulation  between 
Alp9  and  Jura,  so  grandly  described  in  Childe 
Harold,  if  conducted  within  hearing  of  the  great 


American  volcano,  would  take  place  about  5000 
feet  below  its  apex.  Four  such  hills  as  “Aw- 
ful Ben  Nevis”  (the  pride  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  tiresome  boast  of  cockney  tourists),  would 
not  reach  the  peak  of  Popocatepetl  by  many 
hundred  feet  if  piled  one  on  top  of  another. 

| There  probably  does  not  exist  in  nature  a more 
favorable  spot  for  an  extensive  view,  owing  not 
only  to  the  altitude  which  a tropical  climate 
enables  the  adventurer  to  reach,  but  to  the 
general  absence  of  that  haziness  so  often  ob- 
scuring the  prospect  from  extreme  elevations, 
particularly  in  high  latitudes. 

Several  eminent  travelers  have  reached  the 
crater  of  Popocatepetl.  Besides  Sonntag,  Yon 
Gerolt,  and  Baron  Gros,  already  mentioned, 
Glennie  made  the  ascent  in  1827.  Humboldt 
did  not  accomplish  it,  but  made  trigonometrical 
measurements  of  its  height  in  the  Valley  of 
Tetimba  in  1804,  estimating  it  at  17,728  feet. 
Glennie  found  it  17,884  feet ; but  his  calculations 
having  been  corrected  by  Burckhardt,  whose 
scientific  attainments  Humboldt  highly  praises 
in  Cosmos,  the  original  figures  were  made  to 
give  18,017  feet.  Science,  however,  has  been 
steadily  increasing  the  altitude  of  the  volcano. 
Repeated  trials,  made  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  and  with  instruments  superior 
to  those  used  half  a century  ago,  have  added 
several  hundred  feet  to  the  summit.  Within  a 
few  years  French  savans  have  taken  careful 
observations  from  the  level  country  at  the  base, 
which  yield  a height  of  18,3G2  feet  above  the 
sea ; and  two  sets  of  measurements  are  said  to 
have  produced  several  hundred  feet  more  than 
even  those  figures.  In  the  present  ascent  we 
were  quite  unable  to  use  instruments  with  any 
accuracy,  owing  to  cold  and  fatigue. 

The  country  around  Popocatepetl  is  rife  with 
stories  of  wild  adventure,  murders,  hair-breadth 
escapes,  and  aboriginal  legends  running  back 
into  the  remote  ages  of  American  civilization. 
When  the  cities  of  Yucatan  were  in  their  glory, 
a peoplo  lived  here  preceding  the  Toltccs  by 
centuries,  and  whose  monuments  are  yet  the 
wonder  of  modern  explorers.  With  these  races, 
Popocatepetl,  as  well  as  Iztaccihuatl,  was  a 
great  deity  who  was  worshiped  with  awful  so- 
lemnities. The  Abbd  Brasseur  dc  Bourbourg 
devoted  an  entire  evening  to  this  subject  after 
my  return  from  the  volcano,  proving  that  the 
original  civilization  of  America  flourished  long 
prior  to  that  of  Egypt,  whose  arts  and  sciences 
came  from  the  West.  “Mexico,”  continued 
the  learned  Abbe,  “thousands  of  years  ago, 
was  the  seat  of  refinement  and  culture,  until 
some  universal  catastrophe  of  nature  convulsed 
the  continent  and  overwhelmed  whole  nations.” 
When  London  and  Paris  shall  have  passed  away 
the  wanderer  among  their  shattered  temples 
will  see  no  relics  of  architecture  comparable 
with  those  now  found  in  the  splendid  ruins  of 
Yucatan,  especially  those  of  Uxmal;  fid,  fur- 
ther— the  seeker  after  new  and  graceful  archi- 
tectural designs  must  visit  Yucatan  to  study 
the  lost  art  of  ancient  America.  These  condi- 
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tions  existed  equally  in  the  uplands  of  Mex-  with  garlands.  The  Mexican  Indian  races, 
co ; and  the  healthy  country  for  many  leagues  with  their  strange  customs,  gigantic  monu- 
around  Popocatepetl  wa*  densely  peopled,  as  tnents,  and  mysterious  origin,  have  ever  been 
is  shown  by  the  altars  and  idol-caves  still  ex-  subjects  of  curious  interest  to  Maximilian  and 
taring  on  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  in  the  Carlotta.  The  amelioration  of  their  condition, 
primeval  forest,  and  the  aboriginal  cemeteries  in  and  the  adaptation  of  their  peculiar  industry 
the  same  vicinity  where  the  remains  of  the  once  and  ingenuity  to  the  useful 'art k,  has  been  a mat- 
powerful Chichimaca  nation  are  still  thrown  out  ter  of  no  little  study  with  the  Emperor,  who 
by  the  shilling  sands.  Many  of  their  idols,  in-  has  repeatedly  given  audience  to  political  depu- 
geiiiouidy  carved  in  stone,  I saw  in  Ameca  at  tations  of  their  representative  meu.  An  emi- 
the  house  of  the  venerable  Don  Francisco  Crcs-  nent  scholar  himself,  he  invests  the  Indian  races 
po.  lie  and  others  had  repeatedly  carried  for  and  their  history  with  a scientific  importance; 
sale  in  Mexico  mule  loads  of  copal,  in  which  while  the  scarcely  less  accomplished  Empress 
bodies  had  been  embalmed.  Remains  of  altars,  has  become  known  among  even  the  most  dia- 
eiuborately  wrought  in  volcanic  rock,  have  been  tant  tribes  for  the  intelligent  interest  she  has 
found  buried  among  the  broken  lava-blocks,  taken  in  the  welfare  of  these  ruder  portions  of 
To  this  day  the  worship  of  the  mountain  is  her  subjects.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the 
observed  among  the  aborigines,  still  boasting  population  of  the  mountain  districts  around 
their  descent  from  the  ^tlatoam”  or  King  Aca-  Popocatepetl  had  been  concentrated  into  four- 
nmpitzin.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  they  teen  towns  under  a king  subordinate  to  Monte- 
make  their  sad  pilgrimage,  Druid-like,  into  the  zuma.  Their  original  religion,  customs,  and 
woods  east  of  the  volcano ; and  in  these  caves  superstitious  did  not  change,  but  cor^in acd 
of  worship  the  wanderer  may  yet  hear  their  through  three  centuries  of  Vice-Royalty ; and 
lamentation*  and  see  the  walls  piously  hung  i when  the  sun  of  Spanish  empire  went  down 
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they  were  the  same  distinct,  primitive  peo- 
ple. 

Avalanches,  both  of  snow  and  sand,  are 
among  the  dangers  of  the  volcano.  Within  a 
few  years  several  Indians  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  sliding  of  snow  upon  the 
smooth  lava  dome.  The  percolation  of  water 
during  the  warm  months  detaches  the  mass, 
which  the  unsuspecting  native  has  only  to 
tread  upon  to  set  in  motion.  In  an  instant  he 
is  flying  down  the  declivity  with  frightful  speed, 
and  at  last,  launched  into  mid-air  with  the 
wreck  of  his  ice-chariot,  descends  like  an  aero- 
lite into  the  sands  below  and  is  crushed  to 
death.  Equally  dangerous  is  the  shifting  of 
the  steep  fields  of  sand  and  ashes  which  may 
be  started  by  the  tread  of  a single  person. 
Several  hundred  yards  square  are  seen  to 
move  without  any  apparent  cause,  increasing 
in  momentum,  and  gliding  noiselessly,  un- 
less arrested  by  $ome  slight  wave  or  un- 
dulation. These  sand-Blides  occur  without 
warning,  and  sometimes  attain  a velocity  suf- 
ficient to  bury  any  party  happening  to  be  in 
their  track.  Storms  of  hail,  often  attended 
with  terrific  thunder  and  lightning,  are  com- 
mon in  the  summer  months.  At  such  times 
the  electricity  darts  in  fiery  fluid  along  the  me- 
tallic sands,  lighting  up  the  declivities  with 
fearful  effect.  Some  years  ago  three  Indians 
were  descending  the  frozen  snow,  when  one  oi 
them  chose  to  follow  a depression  or  furrow, 
at  one  side,  which  seemed  to  offer  an  easier 
route.  Suddenly  he  shot  out  of  sight.  The 
others  made  toward  the  place  to  learn  the  fate 
of  their  companion,  when  the  crust  commenced 
sinking,  and  they  had  scarcely  time  to  scram- 
ble away  before  several  rods  of  the  surface  had 
fallen  into  a gloomy,  unfathomable  abyss.  The 
missing  man  was  never  again  seen.  A curious 
phenomenon,  often  occurring  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, are  columns  of  dust  and  ashes,  which  seem 
to  rise  from  the  extensive  sand-fields  at  the 
base  of  the  volcano,  and  appear  to  be  connect- 
ed with  the  lower  strata  of  clouds.  From  the 
snow  line  we  counted  several  of  these — some 
incomplete,  and  two  perfectly  formed.  The 
nearest,  which  bended  down  from  the  clouds, 
was  shaped  like  the  inverted  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant. It  moved  rapidly,  swaying  from  side 
to  side,  and  seemed  to  draw  up  sand  and  sco- 
ria in  its  path.  They  apparently  originate  in 
whirlwinds  caused  by  counter  currents  of  air 
among  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  increase 
in  height  and  size  by  a process  similar  to  that 
by  which  water-spouts  are  formed  on  the  ocean. 

We  were  shown  at  Ameca  the  grave  of  an 
amorous  victim  of  woman's  caprice,  and  the 
fair  one  herself,  still  in  mourning  for  her  lost 
lover.  Thus  runs  the  narrative : 

Mariano  and  Josefa  were  betrothed,  and  the 
next  Sunday  was  to  see  them  happily  united. 
Frijoles  were  prepared,  fiddlers  and  guitarists 
engaged,  fandangoes  practiced,  and  the  mount- 
ain village  was  in  as  great  a ferment  as  was 
that  in  which  “La  Sonnambula"  dreamed  and 


walked.  Three  days  before  the  nuptials  were 
to  have  been  celebrated,  a party,  including  our 
couple,  rode  to  the  base  of  the  volcano,  and 
stopped  to  rest  at  a beetling  precipice,  where 
an  ascent  was  deemed  impossible.  Josefa 
playfully  announced  her  intention  to  discard 
her  suitor  if  he  did  not  place  her  bouquet  on 
a certain  lofty  crag  within  a given  time.  No 
sooner  said  than  away  sprang  the  young  In- 
dian, and  in  the  course  of  three  hours  reached 
the  place  indicated,  where  he  stood  a moment, 
a mere  speck  on  the  summit,  and  then  disap- 
peared. He  returned  no  more ; and  after  two 
days  of  anxious  suspense,  during  which  Josefa 
was  effectually  cured  of  coquetry,  a number  of 
their  friends  ventured  up  to  seek  the  missing 
bridegroom.  On  the  giant  crag  he  had  been 
commanded  to  crown,  bolt  upright  sat  Mariano, 
bouquet  in  hand,  and  staring  off  into  the  air 
with  fixed  and  glassy  eyes.  He  had  died  of 
rupture  of  the  lungs. 

We  commenced  the  descent  a few  minutes 
before  three  in  the  afternoon,  having  passed 
nearly  an  hour  at  the  crater.  This  is  not  only 
of  itself  intensely  fatiguing,  but  the  exertion 
must  be  made  when  the  muscles  are  vet  quiv- 
ering after  consecutive  hours  of  climbing.  The 
staves,  which  hitherto  had  done  us  but  slight 
service,  now  came  into  use.  Springing  across 
the  slippery  ridges,  sometimes  sprawling  at  full 
length,  or  oftener  assuming  decidedly  emphat- 
ic if  not  classical  positions,  with  heels  up  anti 
arms  extended,  we  reached  the  lower  belt  of 
snow  in  less  than  a quarter  of  the  time  we  had 
taken  to  climb  the  steep  ascent.  Here  wc 
rested  a few  minutes  before  launching  into  the 
sand-fields,  and  then,  being  in  ignorance  of 
their  shifting  propensities,  we  started  into  the 
yielding  mass  intent  only  ujJbn  reaching  terra 
firma.  At  times  the  rapidity  of  the  descent 
was  alarming.  To  avoid  pitching  end  over 
end  we  locked  arms,  and  throwing  the  body 
back  allowed  the  natural  momentum  to  bear  us 
onward  at  a quick  run,  but  keeping  pace  in  reg- 
ular strides,  sinking  at  each  step  nearly  to  the 
knees,  and  stopping  every  five  minutes  to  catch 
breath.  The  specimens  of  volcanic  sulphur,  po- 
rous lava,  and  many-colored  stones  with  which 
wre  had  stuffed  every  pocket  rather  accelerated 
our  speed.  Our  two  Indians  followed  in  the 
same  order,  and  it  was  only  when  our  mad 
race  brought  up  at  La  Cruz  that  they  told  us 
of  the  sliding  sands.  But  we  were  now  past 
the  steepest  places  and  beyond  danger.  After 
several  such  spells  we  made  out  with  the  glass 
our  little  cavaliy  escort  winding  like  a caravan 
of  mice  along  the  brink  of  the  low’er  barranca, 
evidently  coming  to  meet  us.  We  soon  gained 
the  level  plains  of  scoria,  and  in  half  an  hour 
more  were  mounted  and  trotting  through  the 
moss-clad  pines  to  Tlamacas,  where  we  arrived 
at  half  past  five,  pale,  haggard,  coated  with 
dirt,  and  trembling  with  sheer  exhaustion.  The 
soldiers  had  watched  us  early  in  the  day  crawl- 
ing up  the  volcano  till  our  forms  were  lost  in  the 
distance.  Oft’  to  the  right  wc  heard  the  roar- 
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ing  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  an  immense  bar- 
ranca leading  up  to  a cleft  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain ; and  we  found  that  what  had  been 
frozen  solid  in  the  morning  when  we  left  was 
now  a formidable  torrent,  created  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows,  dashing  over  rocks  and  preci- 
pices with  a voice  that  echoed  far  and  wide. 
During  the  njght  it  would  freeze  again;  and 
this  alternation  of  melting  and  congealing  goes 
on  forever.  We  looked  up  toward  the  crater, 
but  it  was  hidden  in  threatening  clouds  that 
were  hurrying  toward  the  peak  as  a storm-ren- 
dezvous; and  already,  muttered  thunder  and 
faint  glimmerings  of  lightning  told  of  the  com- 
ing snow  and  hail  tempest.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
had  fairly  stolen  a march  on  old  King  Popo- 


catepetl— caught  him  asleep,  scaled  his  ice- 
throne  at  an  advantage,  and  that  he  was  now 
arousing  himself  to  an  indignant  consciousness 
of  the  fact.  We  staid  not  to  witness  his  regal 
wrath,  but  drank  some  hot  coffee  which  cur 
good  genius  Colonel  Cafiedo  had  directed  his 
men  to  have  ready  for  us ; and  then,  as  tiie 
shadows  of  night  began  to  deepen  in  the  val- 
ley, our  cavalcade  started  again  for  Ameca. 
At  midnight,  drenched  with  the  rain  and  hail 
which  had  overtaken  us  among  the  mountains, 
we  clattered  into  the  silent  village  despondent 
and  weary,  thoroughly  satisfied  with  our  twen- 
ty-two hours*  adventure,  and  fully  resolved 
never  to  advise  a friend  to  attempt  the  ascent 
of  Popocatepetl. 


THE  MONKS  OF  BASLE. 


I tore  this  weed  from  the  rank,  dark  soil 
Where  it  grew  in  the  early  time, 

I trimmed  it  close,  and  set  it  again 
In  a border  of  modern  rhyme. 


LONG  years  ago,  when  the  Devil  was  loose. 

And  faith  was  sorely  tried, 

Three  monks  of  Basle  went  out  to  walk 
In  the  quiet  even-tide. 

A breeze  as  pure  as  the  breath  of  heaven 
Blew  fresh  through  the  cloister-shades, 

A sky  as  glad  as  the  smile  of  heaven 
Blushed  rose  o’er  the  cloister  glades. 


The  song  bad  power  on  the  grim  old  monks 
In  the  light  of  the  rosy  skies, 

And  as  they  listened  the  years  rolled  back, 
And  tears  came  into  their  eyes. 

The  years  rolled  back,  and  they  were  young, 
With  the  hearts  *and  hopes  of  men, 

They  plucked  the  daisies  and  kissed  the  girls 
Of  dear  dead  summers  again. 


But  scorning  the  lures  of  summer  and  sense, 
The  monks  passed  on  in  their  walk, 

Their  eyes  were  abased,  their  senses*  slept, 
Their  souls  were  in  their  talk. 

In  the  tough  grim  talk  of  the  monkish  days 
They  hammered  and  slashed  about — 

Dry  husks  of  logic— old  scraps  of  creed — 
And  the  cold,  gray  dreams  of  doubt — 

And  whether  “Just,**  or  “Justified,” 

Was  the  Church’s  mystic  Head — 

And  whether  the  Bread  was  changed  to  God, 
Or  God  became  the  Bread. 

But  of  human  hearts  outside  their  walls 
They  never  paused  to  dream, 

And  they  never  thought  of  the  love  of  God 
That  smiled  in  the  twilight  gleam. 

As  these  three  monks  went  bickering  on 
By  the  foot  of  a spreading  tree, 

Out  from  its  heart  of  verdurous  gloom 
A song  burst  wild  and  free; 

A wordless  carol  of  life  and  love, 

Of  nature  free  and  wild; 

And  the  three  monks  paused  in  the  evening  shade, 
Looked  up  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

And  tender  and  wild  the  bird  sang  on 
And  cooed  and  whistled  and  trilled, 

And  the  wasteful  wealth  of  life  and  love 
From  his  happy  heart  was  spilled. 


But  the  eldest  monk  soon  broke  the  spell : 

“*Tis  shame  and  sin,**  quoth  he, 

“To  be  turned  from  talk  of  holy  things 
By  a bird’s  cry  from  a tree. 

“Perchance  the  enemy  of  souls 
Hath  come  to  tempt  us  so : 

Let  us  try  by  the  power  of  the  awful  Word 
If  it  be  he  or  no.” 

To  heaven  the  three  monks  raised  their  hands. 

“We  charge  thee,  speak!”  they  said, 

“By  His  dread  name  who  shall  one  day  come 
To  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead — 

“Who  art  thou,  speak!”  Thebirdlaughcdloud: 

“I  am  the  Devil,”  he  said. 

The  monks  on  their  faces  fell;  the  bird 
Away  through  the  twilight  sped. 

A horror  fell  on  those  holy  men 
(The  faithful  legends  say), 

And  one  by  one  from  the  face  of  earth 
They  pined  and  vanished  away. 

So  goes  the  tale  of  the  monkish  books; 

The  moral,  who  runs  may  read : — 

“He  has  no  ear  for  Nature’s  voice 
Whose  soul  is  the  slave  of  creed. 

“Not  all  in  vain  with  beauty  and  love 
Has  God  the  world  adorned; 

And  he  who  Nature  scorns  and  mocks, 

By  Nature  is  mocked  and  scorned.” 
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MY  preparations  for  the 
Walker  River  expedition 
were  on  a scale  of  more  than 
usual  grandeur.  On  this  oc- 
casion I was  resolved  to  travel 
in  a dignified  style,  according 
with  the  gravity  and  import- 
ance of  the  undertaking.  Cer- 
tain coal  and  iron  mines,  re- 
cently discovered  in  that  re- 
gion, had  aroused  in  me  that 
spirit  of  speculation  which  had 
received  so  disastrous  a check 
in  Washoe.  I was  resolved, 
since  gold  and  silver  ignored 
my  friendly  advances,  to  try 
what  sympathetic  virtue  there 
might  be  in  coal  and  iron. 

Scouts  were  sent  out  all  over 
the  town  of  Aurora  to  secure 
the  best  wheeled  vehicle  the 
community  could  afford  ; pref- 
erence to  be  given  to  a thorough-braced  ambu- 1 tion  of  the  wagon.  There  was  something  pleas- 
iance  of  Concord  manufacture.  If  that  was  be-  ant  in  the  idea  of  traveling  in  such  a wagon 
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yond  the  resources  of  enterprise  an  ordinary  fur* 
niture  wagon  might  be  made  available,  or  at  the 
worst  a butcher’s  job-cart. 

It  so  happened  that  a heavy  drain  had  been 
made  upon  the  livery-stables  by  the  recent  exo- 
dus of  citizens  to  the  Montgomery  district. 
Wagons  of  all  sorte  were  in  great  demand  for 
the  transportation  of  goods,  wares,  and  honest 
miners  to  the  argentiferous  paradise ; and  the 
long-continued  drought,  high  price  of  forage,  and 
constant  demand  for  animals  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  whole  horse -creation.  Skeleton 
emigrant  horses,  scrag-toiled  mustangs,  galled 
mules  anti  burros,  were  in  requisition  at  prices 
that  inspired  in  the  owners  sentiments  of  pro- 
found affection  for  their  property. 

My  scout-in-chicf,  one  Timothy  Mason,  was 
a man  of  unlimited  genius  in  his  way.  Though 
small  in  stature  he  carried  a large  nose,  which 
enabled  him  to  scent  out  horses  with  unerring 
instinct.  He  penetrated  the  wigwams  of  the 
Aurorians ; dodged  into  the  back-yards  and  by- 
ways ; smelled  every  spot  w lie  re  there  was  a 
suspicion  of  hay,  grain,  or  horse-flesh  ; and  in 
due  course  of  time  announced  the  glad  tidings 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  a conveyance 
worthy  of  President  Liucoln  “or  any  other 
man.” 

It  was  a wagon  which  had  crossed  the  plains 
during  the  summer,  and  could  therefore  be  rec- 
ommended as  thoroughly  dried  and  not  likely  to 
fall  to  pieces  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 
The  bed  was  somewhat  shattered  ; the  .springs 
broken  here  and  there  ; a few  spokes  out  of  the 
wheels  ; the  bubs  cracked,  and  the  tires  gone  in 
at  occasional  intervals ; but  it  was  a remarka- 
bly tougjb  wagon  nevertheless,  capable  of  being 
stretched  or  contracted  at  pleasure  without  ma- 
terially injuring  its  appearance  or  powers  of 
locomotion.  I rather  liked  Timothy’s  dcscrip- 


thut. 

“You  are  sure  it  won’t  break  down,  Timo- 
thy?” said  I,  somewhat  dubiously. 

“ Well,  ’tain’t  likely  a wagon  that's  just  come 
all  the  way  from  Iowa  with  a family  of  women 
and  children  in  it  '11  be  token  with  a breakin 
down  between  this  and  Walker. ” 

Thus  was  every  doubt  removed.  Horses 
were  the  chief  trouble,  Timothy  had  secured 
a couple  of  very  fine  bloods,  rather  mortifying  in 
appearance,  but  of  wonderful  endurance,  since 
they  had  lived  throughput  the  entire  drought  of 
summer  on  nothing  but  sage-brush  and  alkali 
and  were  not  yet  dead.  If  I had  any  pride 
about  the  matter  of  appearance  he  would  bor- 
row a pair  of  shears  and  dip  their  wool  a little 
before  wfe  started. 

“On  the  contrary,  Timothy,”  said  IT  “it 
would  be  a downright  sin  to  disfigure  such  noble 
animals  as  you  hove  described,  l am  addicted 
to  the  picturesque  in  nature.  I like  starved, 
galled,  and  woolly-skinned  horses.  What  they 
lack  in  flesh  and  symmetry  they  will  doubtless 
make  tip  in  spirit  and  variety  of  outline.  So 
fetch  along  your  nags,  Timothy— and  don’t  for- 
get the  wagon !” 

When,  in  due  time,  my  remarkable  equipage 
appeared  in  the  main  street  of  Aurora  ready 
for  a start,  I was  not  surprised  that  the  entire 
population,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
crowded  out  from  every  door  to  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle. Timothy  sat  perched  upon  the  remains  of 
the  front  scat  with  undisguised  triumph  beam- 
ing from  every  feature.  Sooth  to  say,  I enjoyed 
the  sight  myself  as  much  as  any  body.  It  was 
a source  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able 
to  travel  in  such  distinguished  style,  after  having 
roughed  it  on  horseback  over  in  the  Mono  coun- 
try. Above  you  have  both  w agon  and  horses — 
nothing  extenuate  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice. 
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In  addition  to  Timothy  I had  secured  the 
services  of  one  Dr.  Fanning  as  guide,  caterer, 
and  purveyor-general  to  the  expedition.  An 
overflowing,  generous,  genial  soul  was  the  Doc- 
tor; an  experienced  mountaineer,  who  had 
roughed  it  all  over  the  gold  regions  of  Idaho ; 
a man  of  intelligence,  and  withal  as  unsophis- 
ticated as  a child.  I liked  him  from  the  be- 
ginning. Whatever  he  did  he  did  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul.  He  purveyed  and  catered  with- 
out regard  to  reason,  expense,  or  the  everlasting 
fitness  of  things.  When  the  wagon  was  ready 
to  receive  its  cargo,  I found  my  friend  Fanning 
up  to  his  neck  in  business  at  one  of  the  princi- 
pal grocery  stores.  He  was  diving  into  pickles, 
wallowing  in  clams  and  sardines,  luxuriating  in 
jellies,  reveling  in  spiced  sauces,  and  mioicing 
in  various  bottles,  jugs,  and  demijohns  oi  bran- 
dy and  whisky  of  the  most  famous  brands. 

When  I sflrveyed  his  list  of  purchases  I was 
glad  my  English  friends,  whose  outfit  in  Iceland 
I had  attempted  to  describe  a few  years  ago, 
were  not  present.  Here  was  a pretty  catalogue 
of  comforts  and  conveniences  for  a week’s  jour- 
ney! Boxes  of  cigars,  pipes,  bags  of  tobacco, 
preserved  meats,  jellies,  desiccated  vegetables, 
brandy,  wine,  vinegar,  and  crockery  without  lim- 
it. I was  about  to  ask  the  Doctor  how  many 
years  he  expected  me  to  be  absent,  and  what 
he  meant  by  this  reflection  on  my  powers  of 
endurance  in  a rough  country,  when  I perceived, 
from  certain  undulations  in  his  motion  and  an 
extravagantly  benevolent  expression  in  his  feat- 
ures, that  it  would  be  no  use.  The  fact  is,  his 
arduous  labors  as  caterer  had  proved  a little  too 
much  for  his  equilibrium.  He  had  tasted  too 
many  strong  mixtures,  and  his  mind  was  be- 
coming a little  bewildered  by  the  multitude  of 
his  responsibilities.  So  that  when  the  wagon 
was  freighted  to  its  utmost  capacity,  the  driver 
on  his  seat  cracking  his  whip,  and  the  horses  fast 
asleep,  the  Doctor  had  taken  a new  kink,  and 
was  oif  about  town  in  search  of  an  additional 
brick  to  put  in  his  hat.  44  Never  mind,”  quoth 
Timothy,  the  whipster,  “he  will  overtake  us  on 
the  road.  He  is  only  taking  a parting  smile  at 
the  snakes.  Wake  up,  Abe  1 Git  along,  Ulys- 
sus!” 

Up  the  hill  of  Aurora  we  toiled  and  tugged, 
till,  by  the  united  efforts  of  Timothy,  myself, 
and  the  two  horses,  wo  reached  the  summit ; 
from  which  we  enjoyed  a parting  view  of  the 
town  while  we  stopped  to  regain  our  breath. 
A little  below  to  the  right,  in  a pleasant  green 
flat,  stands  the  quartz-mill  of  the  famous  pio- 
neer, speculator,  miner,  and  prospector,  once 
chief  owner  in  the  Comstock  ledge,  John  D. 
Winters.  The  mill  was  busily  at  work  crush- 
ing quartz,  and  presented  a very  lively  and  pic- 
turesque scene. 

A splendid  turnpike  has  been  made  within  the 
last  two  years  from  Aurora  to  the  valley  stretch- 
ing along  the  base  of  the  Sierras.  Stunted  pine 
grows  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
otherwise  exceedingly  barren.  A mile  or  two 
from  the  summit  the  road  passes  some  curious 


lime  formations,  and  several  lime-kilns  have 
been  established  close  by.  The  rugged  cliffs  on 
each  side  of  the  cafion  are  diversified  by  a re- 
markable variety  of  colors,  indicating  mineral 
deposits  of  various  kinds. 

About  a mile  beyond  the  end  of  the  cafion 
we  reached  the  Five-mile  House,  a pleasant  ru- 
ral station,  conveniently  situated  as  a watering- 
place  for  man  and  beast.  Here,  in  a desert 
flat,  the  effects  of  irrigation  have  been  made 
apparent.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a blade 
of  grass  could  be  made  to  grow  in  so  barren  a 
spot ; yet,  by  the  introduction  of  a small  stream 
from  the  neighboring  hills,  the  enterprising  ppo- 
prietor  has  succeeded  in  making  quite  a thrifty 
little  farm.  His  vegetable  garden  is  really  a cu- 
riosity. Cabbages,  beets,  potatoes,  and  greens 
of  various  sorts  flourish  with  a luxuriance  that 
would  do  credit  to  California.  I had  seen  be- 
fore, in  the  neighborhood  of  Aurora,  and  men- 
tion it  now  as  one  of  the  anomalies  of  this 
strange  country,  some  very  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  the  natural  fertility  of  this  sage-desert 
soil.  All  it  requires  is  irrigation  to  make  it 
as  productive  as  the  best  soil  in  any  country. 
The  climate  seems,  highly  favorable  to  vegetable 
products;  and  the  time  is  approaching  when 
Nevada  will  prove  not  only  a rich  mineral  coun- 
try, but  be  noted  for  its  agricultural  resources. 

At  a point  called  the  Elbow,  four  miles  be- 
yond this  station,  we  reached  another  oasis  in 
the  desert,  where  we  concluded  to  camp  for  the 
night.  A good  and  substantial  frame-house, 
with  stables,  corrals,  and  various  out-buildings, 
has  been  erected  here  for  the  accommodation 
of  travelers;  and  the  scene,  upon  our  arrival, 
was  lively  and  characteristic.  Freight  trains 
were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  tavern,  the  teams 
tied  to  the  wagon-poles,  with  piles  of  hay  before 
them  which  they  were  devouring  with  great  rel- 
ish; groups  of  dust-covered  teamsters  sitting 
around  the  glowing  camp-fires;  an  emigrant 
family  a little  to  one  side,  weary  and  way-worn, 
but  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  soon  reaching  the 
end  of  their  journey ; a stage  just  arrived  from 
Wellington’s,  with  a noisy  delegation  of  politi- 
cians from  Carson;  some  half  a dozen  stray 
miners  on  broken-down  horses,  from  unknown 
parts,  and  bound  to  unknown  districts;  while 
here  and  there  dust-covered  pedestrians,  whose 
stock  in  trade  consisted  of  a pick,  shovel,  pan, 
and  blanket,  were  scattered  about  on  the  ground, 
taking  their  ease  after  their  dreary  walk  across 
the  deserts. 

While  my  trusty  man  Friday  was  engaged  in 
unhitching  the  horses  I selected  a pleasant  little 
grassy  slope  near  some  running  water,  fringed 
by  willows,  as  a suitable  place  for  our  tent. 
The  next  thing  was  to  gather  up  some  dried 
willow-wood  and  make  a big  fire,  which  pres- 
ently blazed  and  crackled  with  a cheerful  glow, 
illuminating  our  camp  in  the  most  picturesque 
and  satisfactory  manner.  At  this  altitude  the 
evenings  are  always  cool,  notwithstanding  the 
heat  of  the  day ; and  a good  fire  after  sunset  is 
one  of  the  chief  comforts  of  life.  We  struck 
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artist,  and  evidently  regarded  the  whole  expe- 
dition as  mined. 

44  Never  mind,  Timothy,  my  boy,”  said  I,  as- 
suming a cheerfulness  which  I did  not  feel — 
44  never  mind.  This  accident  is  doubtless  Prov- 
idential. So  far  from  raining  my  sketch,  I think 
it  increases  the  spirit.  Don’t  you  sec  the  in- 
domitable Grant  is  now  blazing  away  at  Rich- 
mond ? Look  at  the  clouds  of  smoke ! Here’s 
Richmond — this  crashed  box  of  lucifers;  and 
here’s  Jeff  Davis — a smashed  oyster !” 

I don’t  know  whether  he  felt  the  force  of  the 
remark,  but  my  trusty  whipster  brightened  up 
after  this,  and  went  to  work  cheerily  to  get 
the  horses  hitched  to  the  wagon.  No  material 
damage  was  done,  after  all — only  a few  small 
stores  sacrificed  to  the  great  cause  of  human 
progress.  By  the  same  skillful  system  of  navi- 
gation we  at  length  reached  the  turning-off 
point,  where  we  left  the  cafion,  and  ascended 
a hill  to  the  right,  from  the  summit  of  which 
we  had  a grand  view  of  Walker’s  Valley  and  the 
Bullion  Range  of  mountains  to  the  south. 

Four  miles  below  we  reached  the  first  cross- 
ing of  Walker  River.  Contrasted  with  the  bar- 
ren slopes  of  the  surrounding  mountains  the  ver- 
dure of  the  bottom  lands  was  peculiarly  refresh- 
ing. Even  at  this  dry  season — the  dryest  known 
for  many  years — the  river  contained  an  abund- 
ance of  water,  pure,  fresh,  and  sparkling,  from 
the  snowy  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  It 
was  a rare  treat,  in  these  hot  and  desert  regions, 
to  stand  by  the  water’s  edge  and  see  the  gener- 
ous flood  dash  over  the  rocks  and  flow  in  eddy- 
ing currents  over  the  clear  gravelly  bottom — so 
rare  to  me,  indeed,  that  I quickly  divested  my- 
self of  my  dust-covered  habiliments  and  took  a 
plunge  in  the  deepest  pool  I could  find.  Talk 
of  your  Russian  baths — your  baths  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Damascus ! What  could  equal  the 
luxury  of  a plunge  in  this  mountain  stream  after 
a day's  journey  through  scorching  sands  and 
crackling  sage-brush  and  canons  that  held  the 
air  like  a bake-oven ! This  was  luxury  beyond 
description,  bought  by  sweat  and  toil,  such  lux- 
ury as  the  indolent  lounger  in  the  Orient  never 
dreamed  of.  And  there  were  houris  too ; and 
they  came  and  sat  upon  the  bank  and  enjoyed 
my  sportive  motions  in  the  water;  copper-col- 
ored, fiat-nosed,  thick-lipped  houris,  of  the  Pi- 
XTte  race,  with  red  blankets  over  their  bodies  and 
fat  babies  in  their  arms.  My  man  Timothy, 
without  regard  for  the  illusions  of  romance,  or 
the  tender  influences  of  beauty,  remarked  that 
they  were  Pi-Ute  squaws,  on  a “hogadie  expe- 
dition”— “hogadie”  signifying  muck-a-muck,  or 
food.  There  was  but  one  way  of  making  my 
escape  from  the  water  to  that  part  of  the  bank 
upon  which  I had  left  my  clothes. 

4 4 Give  them  hogadie,  Timothy,  and  tell  them 
to  leave.” 

He  gave  them  crackers  and  meat,  and  mo- 
tioned to  them  to  be  off ; but  they  only  laughed 
and  sat  down  on  the  bank  again.  It  was  soci- 
able, to  say  the  least. 

44  They  don’t  care,  Sir,”  said  Timothy,  with 


an  encouraging  smile;  44 you  needn’t  be  afraid 
to  come  out!” 

44 1 know  they  don’t  care,  Timothy;  but  what 
would  Mrs.  Grundy  say?  Deuce  take  it,  why 
don’t  they  go  ?” 

While  Timothy  was  casting  about  him  for  a 
suitable  answer  to  this  question,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I heard  strange  voices  in  the  distance. 

44  What’s  that — who’s  coming  ?”  I asked,  with 
some  anxiety. 

Timothy  looked  up  the  road  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  44  Oh,  that’s  only  an  emigrant 
family,”  said  he,  quietly,  “two  or  three  men 
and  some  women  and  children.  Guess  they’re 
bound  for  California.” 

It  mattered  very  little  to  me  where  they  were 
bound.  They  had  to  cross  the  river  where  I 
was  blockaded ; and  a painful  consciousness  took 
possession  of  me  that  there  could  not  be  a more 
unbecoming  spectacle  for  an  emigrant  family 
than  that  of  a middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a 
bald  spot  on  his  head,  disporting  himself  in  the 
water  before  a bevy  of  Pi-Ute  squaws. 

44 Timothy,  my  boy,”  said  I,  in  extreme  con- 
sternation, 41  can’t  you  ran  up  the  road  and  en- 
gage the  enemy  while  I make  an  effort  to  get 
my  clothes  on  or  hide  in  the  bushes  ?” 

44  Oh,  Sir,”  answered  my  trusty  whipster, 
with  a surprised  look,  as  if  he  had  not  previous- 
ly suspected  me  of  any  unusual  depravity,  4 4 if 
you  wish  to  be  left  alone  here  of  course  I’ll 
go.” 

Before  I could  guess  his  meaning  he  had 
driven  the  horses  across  the  river,  and  the  last 
I saw  of  him,  as  he  disappeared  on  the  other 
side,  he  was  shaking  his  head  in  a sorrowful 
manner — having  evidently  lost  all  confidence  in 
human  virtue.  To  rush  out,  grasp  up  my  scat- 
tered clothing,  and  retreat  into  a thicket  of 
thorny  bushes,  was  the  frantic  achievement  of 
a moment.  Of  course  the  bevy  of  Pi-Utes 
laughed.  It  was  natural  enough  they  should 
enjoy  so  novel  a scene — a white  man  hopping, 
in  a nude  state,  over  rocks  and  thorns,  as  if  for 
his  life,  with  a bundle  of  rags  under  his  arm.  I 
never  knew  a female  in  my  life  who  didn’t  laugh 
at  the  discomfiture  of  man  in  this  its  most  aggra- 
vated form. 

As  soon  as  possible  I emerged  from  the  bushes, 
somewhat  excoriated  but  not  altogether  disheart- 
ened, and  proceeded  on  foot  after  my  wagon  and 
driver.  I found  Timothy  engaged  in  a pleas- 
ant conversation  with  some  ladies  who  had  just 
crossed  the  plains.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
California.  It  was  refreshing  to  meet  with  such 
enterprising  females ; and  I was  nothing  loth  to 
join  in  the  conversation.  The  male  members 
of  the  party  occupied  themselves  in  hunting  up 
some  of  their  laggard  stock. 

It  was  getting  late,  however,  and  we  were 
forced  to  push  on  in  order  to  reach  Lawson’s 
ranch  by  night. 

A few  farms  had  been  started  on  the  bottom 
lands,  and  we  passed  some  very  .cozy  little  farm- 
houses and  thrifty  gardens.  The  river  is  fringed 
with  willow,  sycamore,  and  a species  of  cotton- 
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wood,  resembling  balm  oCG^Jcad,  We  foil  owed  I The  general  appearance  of  ibe- Walker  Itfrer 
its  course  ttfoftrf  Wvort  wife'  thtongh  fe  ianen.,  Very  tt&e  timbe-r;V.^>;^ 

narrow  ox  iho  kft*ule,  uli  wfi  reached  00  jhfi 4l*tani  Spurs  of  thu* 8'term, 

* gmrge  5 a the  THtmntaJp*  ; t htbugih.  .•  -:Ti^  •&  thfrsteplc  prod  if  c* 

•pfc&es.;  At  l|\k.p0?hl  ¥hei-r^  ^ the  tjoaprrv.  A farttfct  Ttim  *hfe  Western 

wliioli  wi?  crowed.  l,a  warm's-  IkochronmioPc^  to  Iu^uriRtit  postures  and 

hfcfe.  A drive  of  half  » rttUo  took  us  to  lfc£  kulUs*  fofdsrs,  would  turti  awn?  in  hmfor  from 
bo  age ; & frame  fhahtj  pkar/wtiy  situated  netttlsmzh  a desolate  scene;  and  Wit  $i*l  /luvpalA? 
The  road,  My.  Lowmou  Wits  M home,  and  kind-  would  he  so  set  .down  am  mart,  who 
Jr  nftkixA  «*  the  am^fumodjuion^  of  bis  place,  * liie  idea  cd  ebllivatipg*  st  a ‘3  t fit  iisX ;fi 

Be  b&£*m  nxuiniinr  fo^iby  wsdl  ei4tWi£*t,  kM\  lunatic  asylum.  Still  more  ter 

a gartfou.  abounding  ip  luxuries.  Corn*  heels,  j regard  *$tfk  assertion,  often  made  i#  theoid  ^et- 
meWv  md  yprapy  other  ichi&*  of  re^v  J ikfrrfn  Kerada  and  firmly  belle^d*  tf&ki  itSt. 

tables  *eero  admirably  udapfe^d  id  the  abi!  arid  l.ynry  JandT  fepparenlly  *0  barren , i& : mw*.  p«K 
d i mate.  1 4oct  i ve  than  t he  Iwlisi  bind  in  flu?  Western  .^et&Sv 

Law*?u'$  Ranch  tmvr  be  ranaut&red  the begin*  J It  it*  a wclU»s  tobli&b od  tapi  that  no  such  yield' 
ning  ofih* mam  M’0f  Walter  Ri^r  Valley,  (can  he  obmioe'l  m an)?  of  the.  Aifantic  State*. 
The  bottom  ^dually  On  the  right  Tht*  Is  partly  MFrilmtebfo  to  the  difference  of 

lies  a.  ktrtctj  in  $0i&m ns&  but  zhtjwte,  and  partly  to  thy  mrtaral  fertility  of  the 

abonr^fhg  ift  soma  of  the  frf  the  soil  in  Nevada  / Ow^ngdo  dhe  mineral  difeor- 

^icrrjoi.  A .^imy  of  ;h»s  con  rttry  h,*t4  .'recently  enesin  this  Tern  tory,  and  the  absorption  of  eapi- 
l>enn  wade  by  Major  K.  A.  tbe1  ml  and  Iftlmp  lit  tho  derelopment  cf  the  miueo. 

Auspiefts  v^4  a eoDipany  of  Aiiron/ins,  with  & ngricul)Wrd  b|ii^  IweP  r|lmo^  tWtlre)y  tile^lected. 
now  of  opening  it  »ip  for  sett  lenient  It  is  in  Yet  nothing  baa  }muim  eeriidnly  and  well— 
contemplation  (o  makc  a eamd  or  neeq'md  fnim  not  even  the  und  mills. 

LaWHort'a  Ford  for  the  purpose*  of  ini^tlng  the  The  opening  out  <4  '#*  large  a tract  of  arable 
vixtensive  tract  of  land  now  lying  wssite  between  land  «etf Urroent  mid  a cminthr 

the  faoi-hiJls  and  the  rfrer  hotmin.  Thcrfe  can  whifre  agricidtural  products  are  in  yiich  dewKin jv 
be  no  doubt  that  the  project  is  feasible,  and  would  vrould  be  a roost  prof  table  ami  beneticittl  pntey- 
repay  |h«&  exj»mvd<?/  The  descent  of  the  firm  h I pri^:  A ready  market  for  all  %m 

Tufflbjent  ta  givfe  a jkll  of  water  at  erery  point,  for  vegetables  of  every  kind  may  tie  found  in  the 
A i hutidmd’fchotisuMd  vacresi  of  the  finest  [ adjacent  mfiribg  districts^  At  preH&S  hU  the 

valfoy  land  doulii  th  us  he  redeemed.  A similar  fruits  «pd  mosr  of  ihe  grain  n-ced  iti Tic  vaila  &rp 
sTyetern  ^.f  irngation  has  been  dhqccssfully  pr&c-  impeuted  frnra'  California  at  a hcwcy^pcpbc  u*s 
by  the  aarly  ^Spapiarda  iuSptWV^  nnd  Arj-  trun*pormt?on.  The  few  tAfmrrs  in  Ckh»&? 
imn  i and  fh?n\  are  now  in  tlfo  vicinttv  of  .Salt  Valley  have  made  handsome*  foftnue^  jS*ri^L 
Lake  and  other  parts  of  IJtnb  many  hundred  roi^i  any 1h*f  Ea$tcrti. 
di»)iy»>n*i  acres  «?f  sage-desert  hfuught  under  »)dvdnTJig»?.  of  tl?^  CcnlA  a hever 

•^fie'cessfui'  c.aliiyijitipn  by  the  introduction  of  * the  ympo.rteA  avtick ; ii\  oihet  worils-  \iht  mir 
ter  Poupte  livitijr  oo  the  cistern  elofw  of  tire:' \ ,of -'nwiy-kp  jflidded'.to*  wfuabtetr  gan  fee.  pro~" 
$T^rrils  <:hrt,  .%fe)'nu »«g‘  to  tmdcrs'lttttd  that  \Y*m  \ i 4>t  fjli#  FagiOn.  Hay.  v^ddom'  f*W&t  fe* 

•»'  e»l  tlicv  require  to  ma'ku  the  Wivst  unpr0mV6-  j than  iV4ft  a ton— often  at.  ^«»)  umi  ^100;  and 
the  country  (uglily  pmdncuva.  of  a very  poor  and  coam i uualftjr.  Few> 
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if  any,  flour-mills  have  yet  been  established  in 
the  country,  owing  to  the  scarcity  or  high  price 
of  wheat.  In  short,  it  may  be  emphatically 
stated  that  no  part  of  the  world  offers  greater 
inducements  to  farmers;,  and  the  quantity  of 
land  subject  to  irrigation  is  so  small,  compared 
with  the  population  and  area  of  territory,  that 
there  will  always  be  a remunerative  market  for 
agricultural  products. 

Other  considerations  claim  attention  in  look- 
ing to  the  future  of  Nevada.  The  high  price  of 
labor  in  the  mines,  arising  chiefly  from  the  great 
expense  of  living,  is  a serious  drawback  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  best  mines  are 
exhausted  in  paying  expenses.  Capitalists  can 
not  understand  why  it  is  that,  with  such  enor- 
mous gross  yields,  the  net  results  are  so  small. 
Fraud  and  mismanagement  are  of  course  pro- 
lific causes ; but  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances the  mines  can  never  be  profitable 
where  labor  is  so  high.  To  remedy  this  the  ex- 
pense of  living  must  be  reduced.  Agriculture 
must  be  encouraged.  The  heavy  percentage 
now  paid  to  teamsters  for  hauling  provisions 
across  the  Sierras  must  be  saved,  or  so  applied 
as  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Indirectly  other  advantages  must  follow  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture.  Schools  and 
colleges  will  be  established ; an  improved  con- 
dition of  society  willnake  the  place  of  that  law- 
less state  of  things  which  always  exists  in  a new 
country  where  the  male  population  largely  pre- 
dominates ; and  employment  will  be  furnished 
to  that  surplus  of  adventurers  who  now  live 
upon  the  industry  of  others. 

Continuing  our  journey  down  the  valley  from 
Lawson’s,  after  a good  night’s  rest,  we  encoun- 
tered during  the  day  several  large  bands  of 
American  horses,  which  had  been  recruiting 
for  some  time  past  on  the  luxuriant  pastures  of 
the  river-bottom  after  their  dreary  journey  across 
the  plains.  This  was  the  first  good  grazing  coun- 
try on  the  route  after  passing  Salt  Lake  and 
Ruby  Valley.  Here  the  way-worn  emigrants 
and  their  jaded  teams  found  rest  and  plenty, 
and  here  we  found  them,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  abundance  that  sur- 
rounded them.  Wagons  were  drawn  up  by  the 
river  banks  in  pleasant  groves  of  willow;  the 
lowing  cattle  gathered  on  the  green  pastures 
near  by;  the  camp-fires  sending  up  cheerful 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  merry  voices  of  chil- 
dren making  a sweet  accord  with  the  lively 
strains  of  flute  and  violin.  At  one  point,  where 
the  grass  was  luxuriant  and  the  willow  abund- 
ant, we  came  upon  an  encampment  consisting 
of  some  ten  or  a dozen  families.  About  twenty 
wagons  were  drawn  up  in  lines,  and  several  tents 
were  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  river  in 
cozy  little  nooks,  some  of  them  decorated  with 
flags.  It  was  evidently  a Union  camp,  which  I 
regret  to  say  was  not  the  case  in  every  instance 
that  came  under  our  observation.  I was  at- 
tracted by  the  merry  strains  of  music  and  shouts 
of  laughter  that  greeted  our  arrival ; and  soon 
perceived  that  the  young  men  and  women  were 


enjoying  a dance  on  the  green  flat  in  front  of 
the  wagons.  A group  of  older  members  of  the 
party  were  sitting  on  a bank,  looking  on  with  a 
pleased  yet  a thoughtful  interest.  Their  dan- 
cing days  had  passed,  and  they  were  drawing 
toward  their  journey’s  end.  There  were  among 
them  some  elderly  ladies,  who  seemed  to  derive 
a sober  sort  of  comfort  from  their  pipes,  which 
they  smoked  in  the  good  old-fashioned  style  of 
the  backwoods.  To  these,  as  the  responsible 
members  of  the  party,  I addressed  myself — haz- 
arding the  conjecture  that  they  were  just  across 
the  plains. 

“Yes  — been  here  nigh  onto  four  weeks,” 
said  one  of  the  ladies,  puffing  off  a suppressed 
cloud  of  smoke  from  her  pipe.  “ Our  men  has 
mostly  gone  across  to  Californy  to  see  what’s 
the  chances  for  fodder.  Folks  tells  us  it’s  pow- 
erful dry  over  there.” 

“I’m  sorry  to  say  it’s  rather  dry  just  now, 
ma’am ; but  California  is  a fine  country  when  it 
rains.” 

“ Wa’al,  I don’t  know  what  to  think,”  replied 
the  talkative  lady.  “Some  folks  told  us  we’d 
better  stop  at  Reese,  and  folks  tell  us  here  we’d 
better  stop  at  Walker,  and  then  again  folks  say 
Californy’s  the  best  country.  I don’t  know. 
It  ought  to  be  a good  country,  for  it  takes  a 
dreadful  long  time  to  get  to  it,  and  costs  a pile 
of  money.” 

I respectfully  inquired  if  the  families  had  en- 
joyed good  health  on  the  journey  across  the 
plains. 

“Wa’al,  only  tolerable.  Me  and  my  man 
has  been  ailin’  considerable.  Betsy  Jane,  she 
had  a spell  of  ager , Lovysee,  she  was  took  with 
a spindle-fever  till  her  legs  wam’t  no  thicker 
than  your  thumb;  Zeke,  he  fell  out  of  the 
wagon  and  like  to  a busted  his  head ; and  the 
baby,  he’s  troubled  with  a diary.  Some  of  the 
families  is  wuss  an’  we  are ; and  some  again 
get  along  pretty  peert  considerin’.  I tell  you, 
stranger,  ’tain’t  no  easy  trip  across  these  sage- 
deserts.  What  with  Injuns  an’  alkali  an’  dust 
an*  one  thing  or  ’nother,  it’s  a powerful  hard 
road  to  travel.” 

I consoled  the  old  lady  by  telling  her  what  a 
glorious  country  California  was,  and  how  much 
better  the  climate  was  than  that  of  Missouri. 
Besides,  it  was  a strong  Union  State,  and  gave 
every  body  a fair  chance  to  live  in  peace  and 
plenty. 

“ Stranger,”  said  the  old  lady,  brightening 
up,  “what’s  the  news  about  the  war?” 

“Good  news,  ma’am  — good  news.  The 
Union  army  triumphant  every  where.  The  re- 
bellion caving  in.  There  won’t  be  a fly-speck 
for  the  rebels  to  hang  a hope  on  in  six  months.” 

“Hooray!  dum  ’em!  This  camp  is  all 
Union.  We  started  pretty  well  mixed,  but 
split  on  the  way.  Secesh  took  one  road — we 
took  t’other.  Pop,  he’s  Union  to  the  hub. 
Folks  told  us  before  we  came  to  a little  town 
t’other  side  of  Austin  we’d  better  look  out. 
Every  body  was  secesh  there.  Our  wagon, 
was  two  days  ahead  of  the  rest.  We  was  all 
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alone.  Pop  be  stuck  out  his  flag,  an’  sez  he, 
‘I’ll  stake  my  chances  on  that!’  Just  outside 
of  town  a fancy-looking  fellow  rides  up  an’  sez 
he,  ‘Cap,  take  a fool’s  advice  an*  haul  down 
your  dish-rag.  We  don’t  tolerate  your  breed 
here.  This  is  a secesh  camp.’  Pop,  he  fires 
up  and  says,  ‘Stranger,  if  you’re  spilin’  for  a 
diffikilty  you  kin  hev  it.  The  first  man  that 
lays  a hand  on  that  flag  I'll  drop  him  sure  /’ 
Chiv  he  looked  black,  but  Pop  had  his  turkey- 
buster  well  in  hand ; and  Chiv  changed  his  base 
and  fell  back  on  the  town.  Pop  cracked  his 
black  snake,  and  we  all  rid  in  with  fly  in’  colors. 
The  gals  jined  in  a chorus,  and  all  of  us,  big 
an’  little,  peeked  out  of  the  wagon  and  giv  ’em, 
as  we  rid  along  the  main  street,  ‘ Rally  round 
the  flag,  boys,  rally  round  the  flag!*  which 
stirred  ’em  up  considerable.” 

“ Did  they  molest  you?”  I asked,  with. much 
interest. 

“You  bet  they  didn’t.  They  looked  mighty 
hard  at  Pop  as  he  sot  with  his  rifle  in  one  hand 
an*  his  black-snake  in  t’other ; but  something  in 
his  eye  didn’t  please  them.  ‘Let  him  rip!’ 
said  they,  and  we  ripped.  We  gave  them  a 
partin’  stare  as  we  left  the  town,  ‘ Hurrah  for 
Abe  Linkeln !’  Oh,  you  bet  the  country’s  all 
safe  s#  far  as  we’re  concerned.” 

I thought  it  was,  and  having  expressed  my 
satisfaction,  gave  Timothy  the  wink  to  drive  on. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  at  a comfortable 
farm-house  belonging  to  a Mr.  Shimmens,  an 
emigrant,  who  on  crossing  the  plains  last  year 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  Walker  River 
Valley  that  he  determined  to  locate  a claim  and 
try  what  he  could  do  at  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing in  this  isolated  part  of  the  world.  Nothing 
can  be  more  characteristic  of  American  enter- 
prise and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  than 
the  daring  hardihood  with  which  families  from 
the  Western  States  settle  themselves  down  amidst 
the  wilds  of  Nevada,  surrounded  by  sage-deserts 
and  Indians.  Often  they  go  to  work  plowing 
the  land  and  putting  in  crops  before  they  have 
so  much  as  a shanty  to  cover  their  heads,  or 
even  the  slightest  assurance  that  the  climate  is 
suitable  for  farming  purposes.  The  risk  of  the 
undertaking  seems  to  give  it  a charm,  and  they 
go  ahead  with  an  easy  confidence  that  would 
astonish  the  people  living  in  older  and  more 
settled  countries.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  men  in  this  part  of  the  world  turning  up  the 
virgin  soil  and  whistling  cheerily  at  their  work, 
while  their  wives  and  children  are  dwelling  in 
all  the  luxury  of  unlimited  freedom  under  a 
bunch  of  willows  or  a brush-wood  wigwam.  A 
few  cows,  a sack  or  two  of  beans,  a small  sup 
ply  of  flour  and  groceries,  and  such  other  rem- 
nants of  their  original  outfit  as  may  be  left  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  their  worldly  possessions; 
yet  they  are  hopeful  and  happy.  It  is  seldom 
they  fail  to  make  a good  living.  I have  met 
families  just  from  the  Western  States  with  no 
better  outfit,  who  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two 
were  as  comfortably  situated  ab  any  reasonable 
people  could  desire ; having  good  houses,  thrifty 


farms,  plenty  of  stock,  and  all  the  accessories  of 
civilized  homes.  It  was  thus -we  found  Mr. 
Shimmens.  His  dwelling  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  base  of  Lookout  Mountain,  with  a broad 
alluvial  valley  in  front,  beautifully  w'atered  by  the 
river  and  its  numerous  “ sloos”  and  branches ; 
and  although  this  was  only  his  second  year  he 
has  now  a fine  farm,  well  fenced,  and  a garden 
abounding  in  vegetables  of  the  best  quality.  Ilia 
pastures  yield  excellent  hay,  and  afford  an  un- 
limited range  for  his  cattle.  It  was  altogether 
a pleasant  scene — this  homestead  in  the  wilder- 
ness; and  X shall  not  readily  forget  the  kind- 
ness and  cordiality  with  which  I was  greeted  bj 
this  worthy  family.  For  here  again,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  gratification,  I found  that  Harper's 
Magazine  had  preceded  me,  and  paved  the  way 
to  a very  pleasant  acquaintance.  At  the  hos- 
pitable board  of  Mr.  Shimmens  I enjoyed  many 
a luxurious  meal ; and  the  evenings  were  ren- 
dered delightful  by  the  reminiscences  of  our 
host,  whose  adventurous  career  across  the  plains 
would  furnish  material  for  a romance.  Nor 
were  we  without  the  refinements  of  music  and 
song.  A melodeon,  slightly  cracked  and  some- 
what wheezy  after  its  long  journey,  was  one  of 
the  institutions  of  the  house.  The  daughter  of 
our  host,  a young  lady  of  sweet  sixteen,  favored 
us  with  several  popular  airs,  such  as  “Lucy 
Long,”  “Old  Dan  Tucker,”  the  “Arkansas 
Traveler,”  etc.,  and  a number  of  patriotic  songs 
of  more  recent  origin. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  country  is 
the  Gold  Hill  Range,  situated  about  two  miles 
from  Shimmens’s  Ranch.  Some  very  promising 
auriferous  veins  were  discovered  here  in  1862, 
and  there  wa9,  as  usual,  a great  rush  to  the 
Walker  River  country.  Claims  were  staked  off 
for  a circuit  of  ten  miles,  and  companies  were 
organized  without  regard  to  reason,  facts,  or  pos- 
sibilities. Several  hundred  veins  were  opened; 
most  of  them  yielding  a fair  show  of  gold  and 
silver.  Assays  were  made  rating  at  $50  to  $100 
to  the  ton.  A worthy  Professor  of  my  acquaint- 
ance living  in  Oakland  was  attracted  thither  by 
the  noise  of  the  discovery.  It  was  his  ambition 
to  make  a fortune,  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  the  study  of.  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
He  knew  nothing  about  quartz-mines  or  quartz- 
mills  ; but  he  was  a classical  scholar  and  a gen- 
tleman of  varied  scientific  attainments.  Of  what 
avail  was  all  this  knowledge  if  he  could  not 
build  a quartz-mill?  He  was  poor,  but  he  had 
friends  and  credit.  Like  a brave  man  he  went 
to  work,  and  by  dint  of  algebraic  equations, 
trigonometry,  geometry,  and  an  occasional  refer- 
ence to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  built  a quartz- 
mill.  On  the  banks  of  Walker  River  the  wreck 
of  that  mill  stands  to  this  day.  I saw  it  myself, 
and  made  a sketch  of  it  from  the  Granite  Bluff. 

I refer  to  that  mill  as  a solemn  warning  to 
Professors.  There  was  no  trouble  about  getting 
the  ores.  Wagon-loads  came  pouring  down 
from  the  Gold  Hill  Range.  The  Professor  was 
in  ecstasies.  His  mill-wheels  flew  around  with 
a tremendous  clatter ; his  battery  battered  up 
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hopes  of  future  wealth.  I 
was  to  have  a share  in  it. 

I was  to  be  the  owner  of 
feet — none  of  your  fiirasv  J 
gold  and  silver  feet,  but 
rough,  hard,  honest  feet 
of  iron.  Henceforth  I 
would  spurn  the  groveling 
world  with  the  iron  heel  of 
despotism ; I would  rule 
my  fellow-beings  w ith  an 
iron  rod ; I would  enjoy  •; 
the  best  books  of  travel 
and  romance  till  seduced 
to  repose  by  the  iron 
tongue  of  midnight. 

On  a bright,  glowing 
morning — a morning  such 
as  the  unh appy  d we ilers  in 
the  Atlantic  States  rarely 
sec ; when  the  sun  rises 
from  his  couch  of  gold, 
and  fills  the  universe 
around  him  with  a flood 
of  glowing  light ; on  such 
a morning  I arose  from 
my  blankets  by  the  willow- 
stttded  banks  of  the  Walk- 
er, and  listened  to  the  mu- 
sic of  cooing  doves  and 
rippling  waters,  till  my 
soul  was  touched  with  in- 
I called  aloud 


spi  ration, 
to  my  trusty  followers — 
“ IIo,  merry  men  of  Walk- 
er! Up.  inv  brave  fel- 
lows, and  shake  off  the 
feathers  of  sleep ! Arouse 
thee,  Timothy,  ray  boy, 
and  strike  the  culinary 
fires ! 


Got  thee  up,  Fan- 
ning, my  beauty,  and  lot 
us  prepare  for  trinmph ! 

Rejoice,  and  ho!  for  this 

very  day  wc  visit  the  Iron  W- 

Mountain — that  wonder-  ; . 

ful  work  of  Nature,  where-  J.v 

in  lies  your  wealth  and 

mine,  and  that  of  our  chib  jp 

dren's  grandchildren !” 

“You  botF’  said  the 

Doctor,  slowly  unwinding  himself  from  his 
blankcfs,  and  gazing  at  me  with  an  affection- 
ate smile,  “Ret  your  life  on  that  Jay-out -p 
And  I “betted’Vinternally — not  my  life,  but  an 
old  horse  down  in  Oakland,  which  I was  anx- 
ious to  dispose  of  at  some  approximation  to  cost. 

Ilappy  is  ho  who  can  breakfast  with  relish  by 
the  rays  of  the  rising  son ; whose  only  bittere 
are  sound  sleep  and  fresh  air ; whose  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  has  not  been  blunted  by 
the  vexations  of  business  or  the  frivolities  of  life 
in  crowded  communities  ! By  the  banks  of  the 
Walker,  to  the  sweet  harmony  of  running  wa- 
ters and  singing  birds,  wc  enjoyed  our  morning 
repast.  When  all  was  ready  the  Doctor  aud  I 


set  forth  in  tine  spirits  on  our  expedition  to  tot 
Iron  Mountain. 

I was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  Timothy  ^ 
camp.  £ome  Fi-Ute  Indians  had  been  prowl 
ing  about  since  our  arrival,  and,  although  harm- 
less and  inoffensive  otherwise,  it  was  evident 
they  were  not  scrupulous  about  tho  means  of 
satisfying  their  appetites.  We  gave  them  fow 
and  tobacco,  which  of  course  attached  them  te- 
rn bv  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship.  It 
not  do  to  leave  them  alone  in  camp,  and  tbn* 
Timothy  had  to  stand  as  a rear-guard  over  oar 
precious  “hogadie,” 

Fanning  knew  the  country  well.  He  w 
spent  two  years  in  exploring  it,  and  was  family 
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with  every  rock  and  gulch.  To  his  guidance  I 
committed  myself,  confident  that  he  would  never 
lose  his  way  so  long  as  we  had  nothing  but  water 
as  a beverage. 

Crossing  the  river  a little  below  our  encamp- 
ment, we  made  a bee  line  for  the  Iron  Mount- 
ain, which  is  clearly  visible  from  Shim  mens’s 
Ranch  ; standing  out  like  a huge  cone,  isolated 
from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  reddish  color. 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  lay  across  Walk- 
er’s Valley.  At  this  point  the  arable  lands 
embrace  a width  of  about  two  miles,  gently 
sloping  from  the  river  to  the  foot-hills.  To  all 
appearance  the  earth  is  utterly  barren.  No  sign 
of  vegetation,  save  the  everlasting  sage-bush, 
greets  the  eye ; yet  upon  a close  inspection  the 
soil  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a rich  alluvial 
deposit,  which  only  requires  irrigation  to  make 
it  highly  productive.  Dry  as  the  season  now  is, 
the  sage-bushes  are  green,  indicating  the  prox- 
imity of  water.  This  is  the  valley  claimed  and 
suneyed  by  the  Walker  River  Company. 

We  soon  reached  the  first  of  a series  of  foot- 
hills, or  rather  a rolling  plain,  which  extends 
all  the  way  to  the  Bullion  range  of  mountains, 
distant  about  ten  miles  from  the  river.  Follow- 
ing  a deep  winding  arroya  for  several  miles,  we 
ascended  upon  a ridge  where  we  struck  an  Indian 
trail.  The  whole  surrounding  country  was  fear- 
fully wild  and  barren — nothing  but  gravelly  des- 
serts and  rugged  mountains  ahead,  and  deep 
gorges  in  the  desolate  plain  around  us.  I no- 
ticed along  the  trail  projecting  carboniferous 
strata  indicating  coal,  and  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  proximity  of  iron.  The  earth  in 
man/ places  was  covered  with  rust.  Boulders 
of  ferrugiferous  stone  cropped  out  at  intervals-; 
and  at  one  point  of  our  journey  we  traveled 
nearly  a mile  over  broken  beds  of  iron,  resem- 
bling pot-metal.  It  was  light  and  porous,  but 
strongly  metallic,  and  jingled  under  our  holies’ 
hoofs  like  the  waste  fragments  of  cast-iron  lying 
about  a foundry  yard. 

Seven  miles  from  the  river  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  Iron  Mountain — a rough,  barren, 
conical  peak,  rising  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Deep 
gorges  and  ravines  render  the  approach  some- 
what difficult ; but  Fanning  knew  the  way,  and 
we  encountered  no  serious  obstacle.  Rusty 
boulders  and  broken  masses  of  iron  grew  more 
and  more  abundant,  till  we  merged  into  a com- 
plete labyrinth  of  iron  ledges.  Evidences  of 
floods  and  drifts  and  volcanic  fires  lay  around 
us  in  chaotic  desolation.  A few  hundred  yards 
back  of  the  main  cone  we  came  upon  a black 
ledge,  cropping  out  of  the  earth  to  the  height 
of  several  feet,  in  sharp  points,  presenting  a 
smooth,  polished  surface  that  glistened  in  the 
sun  like  glass. 

Now  I beg  the  reader  to  understand  that  I am 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  this  magnificent  enter- 
prise. I am  a thousand  feet,  more  or  less,  in 
this  mine,  but  will  endeavor  to  tell  as  much 
truth  as  can  be  expected  under  the  circum- 


stances. When  I saw  the  pure  iron  thus  crop 
out  of  the  earth  and  stare  me  in  the  face  I re- 
turned thanks  to  Providence  that  the  Apaches 
had  spared  my  life  in  Arizona;  that  I had  sur- 
vived all  the  disasters  of  travel  in  that  region  to 
see  this  blessed  day.  For  here  surely  was  a 
substantial  reward  for  all  my  sufferings ; here 
was  iron  enough  to  make  any  reasonable  man 
jingle  along  merrily  through  the  remainder  of 
life’s  journey. 

I dismounted ; fastened  my  horse  to  a solid 
boulder ; took  a pick,  and  went  to  work  vigor- 
ously to  dislodge  a mass  of  the  ore.  Aided  by 
the  energy  and  muscle  of  my  friend  Fanning, 
it  was  not  long  before  I had  a specimen  that 
would  astonish  the  iron-men  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  was  no  room  for  doubt.  It  was  the  pur- 
est kind  of  magnetic  iron.  I crushed  a portion 
of  it  with  my  hammer,  and  found  that  it  ad- 
hered to  the  face  of  the  hammer  in  flakes  like 
feathers.  A shingle  nail  which  I had  in  my 
pocket  furnished  the  next  test.  The  mass  of 
ore  bore  the  weight  of  the  nail  without  diffi- 
culty. I believe  this  is  considered  a very  valu- 
able quality  of  iron,  but  requires  to  be  mixed 
with  inferior  ores  before  it  can  be  made  available 
for  use. 

The  vein  is  about  four  feet  thick  where  it 
crops  out.  From  its  dip  on  each  side  I should 
judge  it  must  rapidly  increase  as  it  descends. 
I traced  it  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  a 
mile  or  more,  and  do  not  know  how  much  far- 
ther itf  may  run.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain  it 
assumes  a broken  form,  appearing  over  an  area 
of  several  hundred  feet.  The  probability  is  the 
chief  deposit  lies  in  the  depths  of  the  main  cone. 
As  yet  no  excavations  have  beer* .made. 

We  gathered  up  as  many  specimens  ns  we 
could  pack  on  our  horses,  and,  having  concluded 
our  inspection,  ascended  the  peak  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  view, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  finer.  Mount  But- 
ler lies  to  the  east ; Mount  Grant  to  the  west. 
To  the  south  stretches  a rugged  range  of  sierras, 
dotted  with  pine-trees;  and  to  the  north  the 
rich  alluvial  bottom  of  Walker  River.  A fine 
spring  of  water  is  seen  about  two  miles  distant, 
in  the  Gold  Cafion  range ; rich  outcroppings 
of  gold  and  silver  quartz  ledges  mark  the  face 
of  the  hills ; but  this  part  of  the  country  has 
been  but  little  explored.  The  day  must  come 
when  it  will  be  thickly  settled  by  an  industrious 
community  of  miners. 

Should  the  iron  and  coal  veins  of  Walker 
River  prove  valuable,  no  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  their  importance  to  the  industrial  interests  of 
Nevada.  The  cost  of  freight  across  the  mount- 
ains is  now  a serious  drawback.  Machinery 
must  be  transported  at  enormous  expense.  The 
price  of  labor  is  high,  owing  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
visions, and  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  mining 
will  never  be  profitable  in  Nevada  until  it  can 
be  carried  on  with  greater  economy.  At  pres- 
ent it  costs  a mine  to  work  a mine.”  The 
products  of  the  best  mines  are  consumed  in  ex- 
penses. 
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lamentation  over  the  decay  of  the  female  con- 
stitution and  the  ruined  health  of  both  women 
and  girls.  At  the  same  time  vast  numbers  are 
without  honorable  compensating  employment, 
so  that  in  the  wealthy  circles  unmarried  women 
suffer  from  aimless  vacuity,  uud  in  the  poorer 
classes  from  unrequited  toil  and  consequent 
degradation  ami  vice. 

It  is  believed  that  the  remedy  for  all  these 
evils  is  not  in  leading  women  into  the  pro- 
fessions and  business  of  men,  by  which  many 
philanthropists  arc-  now  aiming  to  remedy  their 
sufferings,  but  to  train  woman  properly  for  her 
own  proper  business,  and  then  to  secure  to  hex 
the  honor  mid  profit  which  men  gain  in  their 
professions. 

A young  man  finds  endowed  institutions  all 
over  the  land,  offering  a home  nnd  a good  wd- 
arv  for  life  for  teaching  only  one  or  two  brunch- 
es to  only  one  class  for  one  or  two  hours  a day. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  his  highly -educated  sis- 
ter should  not  have  similar  opportunities  if  she 
does  not  marry  or  is  a widow  ? 

The  public  and  private  high  schools  have  filled 
the  country  with  women  of  high  culture,  TV 
unequal  distribution  of  the  sexes  nnd  a dread* 
ful  war  must  enforce  sf*  single  life  on  many 
thousands.  Many  arc  widows  with  families; 
many  others  would  gladly  rear  the  orphan  chil- 
dren of  relatives  and  friends  or  of  our  slaugh- 
tered heroes.  Why  should  not  such  have  os 
good  advantages  to  do  go  os  if  they  wore 
men  ? 

Each  department  of  woman’s  profession  i$  # 
science  and  art  as  much  as  law.  medicine,  or 
divinity*  They  are  equal  also  in  importance. 
Why  should  they  not  be  equally  honored  hv  a 
liberal  course  of  training  and  competent  emolu- 
ment ? 


claimed  that  the  profession  of  woman  is  soriafty 
<lUgrmt<i%  so  tlmt  no  woman  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, in  the  wealthy  classes, would  resort  to 
cooking,  chamber-work,  or  nursing  infanta  and 
the  sick  for  a livelihood,  scarcely  any  more 
tlmn  their  brothers  would  resort  to  burglary  or 
piracy. 

It  was  shown  also  that  women  arc  not  trained 
for  their  profession  as  men  are  for  theirs 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  it  in 
private  schools 


that 
public  nr 

and  tl tab  every  school,  as  well 
as  other  social  influence,  tends  at  once  to  dis- 
grace woman’s  profession  and  to  destroy  her 
health. 

Woman,  as  well  as  man.  was  made  to  work; 
and  her  Maker  has  adapted  her  body  to  its  ap- 
propriate labor,  The  tending  of  children  and 
doing  house-work  exercise  those  very  muscles 
which  are  most  important  to  womanhood ; w hile 
neglecting  to  exercise  the  arms  and  trunk  causes 
dangerous  debility  in  most  Selicgte  organs. 

Our  early  mothers  worked  and  trained  their 
daughters  to  work,  and  thus  became  healthy, 
energetic,  ami  cheerful.  But  in  these  days, 
young  girls,  in  the  wealthy  classes  do  not  use 
the  muscles  of  their  body  and  arms  in  domestic 
labor  or  in  any  other  way*  Instead  of  this,  study 
and  reading  stimulate  the  brain  and  nerves  to 
debility  by  excels,  while  the  muscles  grow  weak 
for  want  of  exercise.  Thus  the  whole  constitu- 
tion is  weakened. 

In  consequence  of  this  there  is  a universal 
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When  men  seek  to  elevate  their  own  profes- 
sion they  endow  professorships  so  as  to  secure 
men  of  the  highest  culture  to  study  and  teach  it 
as  a science  and  art. 

At  one  time  the  farmer’s  profession  was  with- 
out skill,  honor,  or  liberal  reward.  To  raise  it 
to  an  honored  art  and  science,  endowments  have 
been  given  to  sustain  men  of  culture  and  learn- 
ing to  lecture,  practice,  and  teach ; and  now 
this  business  is  taking  rank  as  an  honorable  and 
remunerative  profession. 

Let  woman’s  profession  be  thus  honored  and 
its  disgrace  would  speedily  be  ended.  Let  en- 
dowed institutions  be  provided  to  sustain  women 
of  high  culture  to  study,  practice,  and  teach  all 
the  branches  included  in  woman’s  profession 
properly . Let  each  of  our  large  cities  and 
towns  have  at  least  one  institution  so  endowed, 
and  then  there  would  be  created  a liberal  pro- 
fession for  highly -cultivated  women  suited  to 
their  nature,  and  meeting  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  unmarried  or  widowed ; such  a profes- 
sion as  their  brothers  and  fathers  now  enjoy 
as  college  professors  in  educating  men. 

Woman’s  business  being  thus  honored  and 
taught  in  the  higher  institutions  the  lower 
schools  would  follow,  and  thus  women  of  the 
poorer  classes  also  would  be  properly  trained 
for  their  proper  business.  And  when  thus 
trained  they  would  find  abundant  and  compen- 
sating employment ; for  the  universal  complaint 
of  all  who  try  to  find  employment  for  poor  wo- 
men is,  that  they  are  not  trained  to  do  any  kind 
of  woman’s  work  properly,  and  that  this  is  the 
fatal  difficulty.*  ' 

There  is  as  much  need  for  training  women  for 
the  distinctive  duties  of  the  family  as  there  is  of 
training  boys  for  their  different  trades.  A 
housekeeper  or  a cook,  who  has  been  taught 
to  economize  in  using  and  preserving  family 
stores  and  fuel,  can  supply  a table  at  half  the 
expense  incurred  by  an  untrained,  inexperi- 
enced hand. 

A properly  trained  nurse  for  young  children 
would  relieve  a mother  of  half  her  care  as  to  the 
health  and  training  of  her  children ; while  an 
ignorant,  unfaithful  one  rather  adds  to  her  re- 
sponsibilities. 

A well-educated,  gentle,  and  . faithful  nurse 
for  the  sick  is  a treasure  in  any  community  as 
rare  as  it  is  valuable. 

A woman  of  education  and  refinement  who 
can  cut  and  fit  dresses,  make  bonnets,  make 
and  mend  all  household  stuffs  economically,  and 
at  the  same  time  help  in  cooking,  and  in  keep- 
ing chambers  and  parlors  in  tasteful  order,  is  a 
treasure  that  wealth  rarely  can  command  at  any 
price. 

Women  of  good  sense  and  culture,  if  highly 

1 ■ • 'i 

* A lady  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  mantuarmak- 
ing  establishments  in  New  York,  employing  over  one  liun- 
dred  and  fifty  women  and  girls,  informed  the  writer  that 
her  greatest  difficulty  is  in  finding  women  taught  to  work 
properly , and  that,  in  her  finishing-room,  of  twenty-five 
of  her  best  hands  not  more  than  four  could  be  trusted  to 
complete  and  send  off  a dress  without  her  standing  by  to 
oversee. 


qualified  for  such  domestic  duties,  could  soon 
command  prices  equal  to  artists  in  music,  danc- 
ing, and  drawing,  and  an  equal  social  position. 

To  secure  all  this,  there  needs  only  system- 
atic plans  and  efforts  such  as  American  women 
are  fully  competent  to  organize  and  carry  into 
successful  operation.  Institutions  should  be  es- 
tablished where  women  will  be  trained  to  be 
scientific,  healthful,  and  economical  cooks;  to 
be  intelligent,  loving,  and  careful  nurses  of 
young  children ; to  be  skillful  seamstresses  and 
mantua-makers,  and  yet  prepared  so  to  aid  in 
the  active  family  work  as  not  to  injure  their 
health  by  exclusive  sedentary  employments. 

So,  too,  there  should  be  institutions  to  edu- 
cate women  not  only  as  physicians  for  their  own 
sex,  bnt  to  be  skillful  and  tender  nurses  of  the 
sick.  And  when  all  these  important  offices  of 
women  are  filled,  and  our  school-rooms  well 
supplied,  there  will  be  few  women  remaining  to 
urge  into  the  professions  of  men. 

This  project  will,  of  course,  be  met  with  the 
inquiry,  How  can  this  kind  of  training  be  car- 
ried on  in  schools  ? Is  it  not  the  part  that  be- 
longs to  mothers  in  the  family,  and  not  to  the 
school  ? 

To  this  it  is  replied  that  mothers  have  not 
been  trained  themselves,  and  so  can  not  teach 
properly . Moreover,  with  poor  servants,  feeble 
health,  and  multiplied  cares,  they  can  not  do  it. 
If  a house  is  built  for  servants,  and  servants 
employed,  it  is  as  much  as  a woman  can  do  to 
superintend  all  the  complicated  duties  of  wife, 
mother,  and  housekeeper,  without  attempting 
to  teach  what  she  herself  never  was  properly 
taught  to  do.  Moreover,  when  there  are  serv- 
ants enough  to  do  the  work,  the  daughters  of  a 
family  can  not  be  made  to  take  their  places. 
How  can  the  parents  turn  off  the  servants  and 
put  the  daughters  in  their  places  ? Every  mo- 
ther who  superintends  a family  of  children  and 
servants  in  the  present  style  of  living  in  the  more 
wealthy  classes,  will  say  it  is  impossible  for  her 
to  train  her  daughters  properly  in  all  branches 
of  woman’s  business. 

Bnt  whatever  ought  to  be  can  be  done,  and 
American  women,  if  they  undertake,  can  dis- 
cover the  best  way. 

Queen  Victoria  set  up  schools  for  young  wo- 
men to  be  trained  not  only  to  read  and  write, 
but  to  perform  all  the  work  of  woman  in  a thor- 
ough and  proper  manner.  Her  nobility  follow- 
ed her  example,  and  with  success. 

American  women  can  do  the  same,  and  in  a 
way  adapted  to  our  democratic  system,  as  the 
Queen’s  is  adapted  to  the  aristocratic.  In  an 
aristocracy  it  is  assumed  that  one  class  is  to 
work  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  an  upper 
class.  In  a democracy  it  is  assumed  that  every 
class  is  to  work  for  their  own  welfare  and  en- 
joyment. In  an  aristocracy  work  is  dishonor- 
ed, in  a democracy  it  is  honored.  In  an  aris- 
tocracy it  is  assumed  as  a distinctive  mark  of 
rank  not  to  work,  but  to  live  to  be  waited  on 
and  worked  for  by  a subordinate  class.  In  a 
democracy  it  is  assumed  that  both  rich  and  poor 
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are  to  work , and  that  to  live  a life  of  idle  pleas- 
ure is  disgraceful. 

When,  therefore,  the  attempt  is  made  to  in- 
troduce industrial  training  into  our  schools,  we 
are  simply  aiming  to  carry  out  practically  the 
true  democratic  principle. 

But  there  is  a still  higher  aim.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  democratic  principle  is  no  other 
than  the  grand  law  of  Christianity,  which  requires 
work  and  self -sacrifice  for  the  public  good,  to  which 
all  private  interests  are  to  be  subordinate. 

Children  are  to  be  trained  to  live  not  for 
themselves  but  for  others ; not  to  be  waited  on 
and  taken  care  of,  but  to  wait  on  and  take  care 
of  others ; to  work  for  the  good  of  others  as  the 
first  thing,  and  amusement  and  self-enjoyment 
as  necessary  but  subordinate  to  the  highest  pub- 
lic good.  The  family  is  the  first  commonwealth* 
where  this  training  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  only 
as  a preparation  for  a more  enlarged  sphere  of 
action. 

Jesus  Christ  came  to  set  the  example  of  self- 
sacrificing  labor  for  the  good  of  our  race ; and 
family  training  and  school  training  are  demo- 
cratic and  Christian  only  when  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  living  for  others  more  than  for  self  is  fully 
recognized  and  carried  out. 

It  is  clear  that  great  changes  are  to  be  made 
in  all  the  customs  and  habits  of  our  nation,  es- 
pecially among  the  wealthy,  before  the  true 
democratic  and  Christian  principle  will  triumph 
over  the  aristocratic  and  unchristian. 

One  of  these  changes  will  be  in  the  style  of 
house  building. 

When  houses  are  built  on  Christian  principles 
women  of  wealth  and  culture  will  work  them- 
selves, and  train  their  children  to  work , instead 
of  having  ignorant  foreigners  to  ruin  their  food 
in  a filthy  kitchen,  and  ruin  their  children  in 
the  nursery. 

When  houses  are  built  to  honor  woman’s  pro- 
fession, and  to  secure  the  beauty,  order,  and 
comfort  of  a perfected  house,  the  kitchen,  as  it 
usually  exists,  will  be  banished.  Instead  of  the 
dark  and  comfortless  room  for  family  work,  there 
will  be  one  provided  with  sunlight  and  pure  air, 
and  well  supplied  with  utensils  and  comforts 
in  tasteful  and  convenient  forms.  So  woman’s 
dress  will  be  not  only  neat  and  convenient  but 
tasteful,  as  much  so  in  the  working-room  as  in 
the  parlor. 

Woman’s  work  will  be  honorable  and  taste- 
ful and  agreeable  when  cultivated  women  un- 
dertake to  make  it  so. 

And  when  women  of  refinement  and  culture 
build  houses  on  the  Christian  and  democratic 
plan,  work  themselves,  and  train  their  children 
to  work,  they  will  never  suffer  for  want  of  do- 
mestic helpers.  Instead  of  coarse  and  vulgar 
servants,  who  live  in  the  cellar  and  sleep  in  the 
garret,  they  will  have  refined  and  sympathizing 
friends  to  train  their  children,  nurse  their  sick, 
and  share  in  all  their  comforts,  joys,  and  sor- 
r9ws. 

American  women  have  abundant  power  to 
remedy  all  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  their  sex, 


by  simply  educating  them  properly  for  their  proper 
business . 

Many  wealthy  ladies  would  as  readily  endow 
institutions  for  their  own  sex  as  for  men,  were 
they  aware  of  what  might  thus  be  accomplished. 
Few  know  what  woman  has  done  to  aid  men  in 
elevating  their  professions.  To  gain  authentic 
information  on  this  point,  the  writer  wrote  to 
the  Treasurers  of  only  six  colleges  and  profes- 
sional schools,  and  gained  these  facts : 


Miss  Plummer,  to  Cambridge  University,  to  en- 
dow one  professorship,  gave $25,000 

Mary  Townsend,  for  the  same. £5,000 

Sarah  Jackson,  ditto 10*000 

Other  ladies,  in  sums  over  $1000,  to  the  same, 

over 30,000 

To  Andover  Professional  School  of  Theology  la- 
dies have  given  over % 65,009 

And  of  this  $30,000  by  one  lady. 

In  Illinois,  Mrs.  Garretson  has  given  to  one  Pro- 
fessional School 300,000 

In  Albany,  Mrs.  Dudley  has  given  for  a Scientific 

Institution  for  men 105,000 

To  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  property  has  been 

given  by  one  lady  valued  at 30,000 


Thus  half  a million  has  been  given  by  women 
to  these  six  Colleges  and  Professional  Schools, 
and  All  in  the  present  century.  The  reports  of 
similar  institutions  for  men  all  over  the  nation 
would  show  similar  liberal  benefactions  of  wo- 
men to  endow  institutions  for  the  other  sex, 
while  for  their  own  no  such  records  appear. 
Where  is  there  a single  endowment  from  a wo- 
man to  secure  a salary  to  a woman  teaching  her 
own  proper  profession  ? 

But  a time  will  come  when  women  will  give 
as  liberally  to  elevate  the  true  profession  of 
women  as  the  ministers  of  home,  as  they  have  to 
elevate  the  professions  of  men. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  will  give  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  to  illustrate  one  house 
constructed  on  democratic  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples. It  is  designed  for  persons  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, who  begin  housekeeping  with  the 
true  Christian  idea  of  training  a young  family 
to  work  as  well  as  to  practice  all  the  other  social 
and  domestic  virtues. 

• Every  family,  as  the  general  rule,  includes 
the  parents  as  the  educators,  and  the  children 
to  be  trained  to  Christian  life.  To  these  are 
added  aged  parents  or  infirm  and  homeless  rela- 
tives. These ‘are  preserved  in  life  after  their 
active  usefulness  ceases,  and  often  when  they 
would  gladly  depart,  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  young,  as  the  only  mode  in  which,  in  early 
life,  they  can  be  trained  to  self-sacrificing  benev- 
olence, to  reverence  for  the  aged,  and  to  tender 
sympathy  for  the  sick  and  unfortunate.  In- 
stead of  regarding  such  members  of  a family  as 
a burden  and  annoyance,  the  wise  and  Chris- 
tian parents  will  welcome  them  as  suffering  help- 
ers aiding  to  develop  the  highest  Christian  vir- 
tues in  their  children. 

This  house  is  planned  for  a family  of  ten  or 
twelve,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  average 
number  in  healthy  families. 

The  site  is  a dry  spot  with  a cellar  well 
drained,  in  an  open  space,  where  the  henlth- 
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cat  meat  and  vegetables,  and  the  other  side  for 
other  uses.  On  shelves  in  front  are  stored  all 
the  utensils  and  articles  used  in  cooking  meats 
and  vegetables,  and  in  preparing  them  for  the 
table.  In  this  cooking  closet,  by  an  economic 
arrangement,  is  stored  all  the  family  stores  and 
supplies,  and  all  the  utensils  for  cooking  and 
taking  care  of  food.  The  shelves  should  reach 
to  the  ceiling,  and  the  highest  have  small  closets 
to  hold  articles  not  often  wanted. 

In  the  dish  closet,  D,  is  the  sink,  near  both  to 
the  stove  and  the  eating-room.  Over  it,  and 
each  side,  are  stored  all  the  dishes.  Thus  two 
or  three  steps  bring  the  dishes  to  the  table,  and 
from  it  to  the  sink  and  shelves.  The  sink  to  be 
of  marble,  with  plated  cocks  to  furnish  hot  and 
cold  water.  Nice  small  mops  for  washing  dishes 
hung  over  the  sink,  and  a convenient  contriv- 
ance for  drying  towels  over  the  stove. 

The  stove  is  placed  between  the  dish  and 
cooking  closet,  inclosed  by  partitions  to  the 
wall,  with  rising  or  sliding  doors.  A sliding 
closet,  D W,  to  raise  wood  and  coal  from  the 
cellar.  Thus  the  stove  can  be  entirely  open  in 
cold  weather,  and  in  the  warm  .season  closed 
tight  with  a contrivance  to  carry  off  the  hot  air 
and  the  smells  of  cooking  into  a ventilating 
flue.*  In  warm  weather  the  stove  is  used  for 
baking  by  moving  the  sliding-door,  to  be  imme- 
diately closed  after  using  the  oven.  These  slid- 
ing partitions  or  doors,  hung  like  windows,  are 
made  of  wood,  and  lined  with  tin  next  the  stove. 

By  this  arrangement  when  the  folding-doors  of 
the  Family  Room  are  open  there  is  a large  and 
airy  room  for  work-hours,  and  every  article 
and  utensil  close  at  hand.  When  work  is  over 
and  the  folding-doors  closed  the  room  is  a cheer- 
ful sitting-room  for  the  family.  It  is  furnished 
with  a cheerful  green  carpet,  and  the  appended 
work  - closets  are  covered  with  a light  green 
oil-cloth  to  match  the  carpet.  On  one  side  is 
a closet,  for  china,  glass,  and  silver,  with  a 
small  sink  for  washing  them.  In  two  corners 
are  niches  for  busts  and  flowers,  with  small 
closets  under  them  for  working  conveniences. 
A fire-place  and  mantle  ornaments  tempt  the 
family  gathering  around  the  social  hearth.  The 
room  opens  to  the  piazza  by  sliding-doors.  Glass 
roof  and  partitions  in  winter  can  turn  this  into 
a green-house,  warmed  by  a register.  On  one 
side  is  a recess  for  a piano.  This  and  the  ad- 
jacent room  to  have  deadened  walls,  so  that  the 
mother,  if  weary  or  ill,  can  find  perfect  quiet  in 
the  Home  Room  below  or  the*  Library  above. 
The  wearisome  practicing  of  children  on  a piano 
will  be  thus  escaped. 

The  stationarj^dining-table  has  appendages 
and  conveniences  under  it,  as  do  the  ottomans 
with  lids,  which  serve  to  store  newspapers  and 

4 In  these  drawings  there  are  no  arrangements  to  secure 
perfect  ventilation,  besides  the  open  fire-places  in  every 
room,  except  the  two  small  chambers.  The  securing  per- 
fectly pure  air  in  all  rooms  in  a house,  at  all  seasons,  is 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  the  family  state.  A separate 
article  will  be  devoted  to  this  object  hereafter,  In  which 
drawings  to  illustrate  this  method  of  escaping  the  heat 
and  smells  of  cooking  will  appear. 


other  matters.  By  such  arrangements  many 
steps  are  saved  and  order  promoted.  The 
covers  of  the  sofa,  ottomans,  and  table,  and  the 
waU-paper  should  match  in  color  and  design 
with  the  carpet,  as  also  the  window -shades. 
Such  arrangements  as  these  save  the  labor  and 
expense  of  separate  kitchen  and  dining-room, 
and  also  the  expense  of  wasteful  domestics.  In 
such  a house  parents  could  train  their  children 
to  be  their  happy  associates  in  both  work  and 
play. 

The  West  Room  is  specially  for  parents  and 
children,  and  is  named  the  Home  Boom . On 
the  north  is  a bed  recess  concealed  by  folding- 
doors  or  curtains.  On  one  side  is  the  parents’ 
dressing-room,  with  drawers  on  one  side  to  the 
ceiling,  and  a clothes-press.  The  other  side  is 
the  children’s  room,  with  drawers  and  clothes- 
press,  close  to  the  bath  and  water-closet  and 
back  outside  door,  so  that  children  can  run  out 
and  in  without  using  other  parts  of  the  house. 
On  one  side  of  the  back-door  is  a closet  for 
garden  tools  and  shoes,  and  on  the  other  side 
a wash-bowl  and  towel,  with  a towel  closet  at 
hand,  near  both  to  this  and  to  the  bath-room. 

The  Home  Room  opens  to  a south  conserva- 
tory and  small  fountain.  Here  parents  can 
train  their  children  to  love  and  rear  flowers,  not 
for  themselves  alone,  but  for  those  who  are  less 
favored.  Every  child  can  not  only  give  flow- 
ers to  friends,  but  save  seeds  to  give  to  some 
poor  children,  and  teach  them  how  to  adorn  their 
own  homes  with  such  blossoms  of  love  and 
beauty.  A sofa  recess  is  in  this  room,  and  two 
niches  in  the  opposite  corners  with  work-closets 
under,  while  the  cen tre-table  and  ottomans  are 
provided  with  hidden  places  for  storing  conven- 
iences. The  bed  recess  and  dressing-rooms  are 
so  provided  with  drawers  and  closets,  reaching 
to  the  wall , that  every  article  needed  by  parents 
and  children  may  be  stored  close  at  hand.  Win- 
dows in  each  division,  and  openings  over  parti- 
tions, secure  ventilation. 

At  night,  the  parents  and  two  little  ones  have 
a large  and  airy  bedroom.  In  the  day,  these 
doors  being  closed,  the  same  room  is  a nursery 
or  a parlor  at  pleasure. 

The  carpet,  wall-paper,  covers  of  furniture, 
and  window-shades,  all  are  in  harmony — blue 
and  buff,  or  white  and  green,  or  gray  and  pink, 
as  the  taste  may  lead. 

The  drawing  on  the  top  of  page  715  gives  the 
second-floor,  with  its  dormer-windows  and  balco- 
nies, the  roof  being  so  contrived  that  a current  of 
air  passes  between  the  walls  of  the  chambers  and 
the  roof,  preventing  excessive  heat  in  summer. 
There  are  five  good  sized  bedrooms,  each  with 
a closet.  The  largest  can  be  finished  with  an 
arched  ceiling,  and  furnished  as  a drawing- 
room and  library,  where  parents  and  guests  can 
retire  from  the  work  and  children  below.  A 
method  of  deadening  the  walls  also  is  provided, 
so  that  the  noise  of  one  room  will  not  pass  to 
the  others. 

A ventilating  flue  may  be  made,  with  a cur- 
rent of  warm  air  from  the  stove  in  summer,  and 
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close  to  the  stove,  filled 
once  a day,  and  easily  raised 
(like  a dumb-waiter),  sup- 
plies fuel  with  little  labor. 
A room  is  parted  off  for 
vegetables  that  should  be 
shut  out  from  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  furnace,  a 
safe  being  dose  to  the  cellar 
stairs,  and  a form  raised 
close  by  these  stairs  to  hold 
articles  to  be  kept  in  a cellar, 
which  save  steps  and  waste. 

All  the  inner  wood-work 
to  be  combinations  of  chest- 
nut, walnut,  white  wood, 
black  walnut,  or  pine — oiled 
or  varnished. 

The  engraving  which 
heads  this  article  gives  a 
perspective  view  of  the  house 
and  grounds,  with  trees,  etc. 
The  trees  are  in  a thick 
clump,  to  make  a dense 
the  furnace  and  stove  in  winter,  and  connected  shade  near  the  house,  but  not  so  as  to  shut  out 
with  every  room,  securing  perfect  ventilation,  the  sun  from  all  parts  of  the  roof. 
without  care  and  in  spite  of  false  notions , in  all  A house  on  this  plan  will  accommodate  a 
seasons,  and  by  day  and  night.  Fire-places  in  family  of  ten,  and  afford  also  a guest-chamber, 
every  room  but  two  give  these  sources  of  comfort  and  it  offers  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
and  health.  and  most  of  the  elegances  of  houses  that  cost  four 

There  is  only  one  stair-case,  with  a broad  times  the  amount  and  require  three  or  four  serv- 
stair  and  two  landings;  to  which,  by  giving  up  ants. 

a closet  below,  may  be  added  a narrow  stair  If  a new-married  pair  commence  housekeep- 
from  the  broad  stair  to  the  back-door,  under  the  ing  in  it,  the  young  wife,  aided  by  a girl  of  ten 
narrow  stairway  to  the  garret.  There  are  two  or  twelve,  could  easily  perform  all  the  labor  ex- 
bath-rooms and  a water-closet,  with  easy  access  cept  the  washing  and  ironing,  which  could  bo 
from  the  chambers.  In  the  country  water  can  be  done  by  hired  labor  in  the  basement.  The  first 
gathered  on  the  roof,  or  raised  by  a forcing-pump  months  of  housekeeping  could  be  spent  in  per- 
to  a reservoir  in  the  garret,  for  the  use  of  the  fecting  herself  and  her  assistant,  whom  she 
water-closet.  could  train  to  do  all  kinds  of  family  work,  and 

The  annexed  drawing 

gives  the  cellar,  with  its  ■ ■ 

white  plastered  walls  and 
hard  water-cement  floor. 

The  south  front  portion  is 
fitted  up  with  tubs  for  a 
laundry  and  drying -room, 
having  windows  admit- 
ting sun  and  air.  Should 
it  be  wanted  for  a kitchen, 
the  cellar  should  be  ex- 
tended under  the  veran- 
da, arches  being  used  to 
support  the  wall  of  the 
room  above.  The  win- 
dows of  thick  glass  placed 
in  the  floor  of  the  veran- 
da would  admit  sunlight, 
and  if  made  to  rise  would 
also  admit  air.  The  out- 
side door  to  this  room 
also  could  be  made  of 
glass  to  admit  light. 

The  north  part  receives 
the  wood  and  coal,  and 

a sliding  closet,  D W,  plan  or  ckllax 
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also  to  be  her  intelligent  and  sympathizing  help- 
er when  children  come. 

While  it  should  be  the  aim  to  render  woman’s 
profession  so  honorable  that  persons  of  the  high- 
est position  and  culture  will  seek  it,  as  men  seek 
their  most  honored  professions,  there  must  still 
be  the  class  of  servants , to  carry  out  a style  of 
living  and  expenditure  both  lawful  and  useful, 
where  large  fortunes  abound.  For  this  class 
the  aim  should  be  to  secure  their  thorough 
preparation  and  to  increase  their  advantages. 
Should  both  aims  be  achieved,  then  a woman 
who  prefers  a style  of  living  demanding  servants, 
will  be  so  trained  herself  as  not  to  be  dependent 
on  hirelings  at  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect.  On 
the  other  hand,  a woman  who  chooses  another 
style  of  living,  so  as  to  work  herself  and  train 
her  children  to  work,  can  do  so  without  fear  of 
losing  any  social  advantages.  Or,  in  case  more 
helpers  are  needed,  she  can  secure  highly  culti- 
vated and  refined  friends  to  share  all  her  family 
enjoyments,  instead  of  depending  on  a class  in- 
ferior in  cultivation  and  less  qualified  to  form 
the  habits  and  tastes  of  her  children. 

But  it  is  not  the  married  alone  who  are  priv- 
ileged to  become  ministers  in  the  home  church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  A woman  without  children,  and 
with  means  of  her  own,  could  provide  such  a 
house  as  this,  and  take  one  child  and  a well- 
qualified  governess  to  aid  in  training  it.^  Then, 
after  success  inspires  confidence,  a second  child 
might  be  adopted  till  the  extent  of  her  means 
and  benevolence  is  reached. 

There  are  multitudes  of  benevolent  women, 
whose  cultivated  energies  are  now  spent  in  a 
round  of  selfish  indulgence,  who  would  wake  up 
to  a new  life  if  they  thus  met  woman's  highest 
calling  as  Heaven-appointed  ministers  of  Christ, 
to  train  his  neglected  little  ones  for  that  king- 
dom of  self-denying  labor  and  love  of  which  he 
is  the  model  and  head. 

Thousands  and* thousands  of  orphans  are  now 
deprived  of  a father’s  home  and  support.  Thou- 
sands of  women,  widowed  in  the  dearest  hopes  of 
this  life,  are  seeking  for  consolation  in  the  only 
true  avenues. 

A great  emergency  in  our  nation  has  occur- 
red, in  which  thousands  of  women  are  forever 
cut  off  from  any  homes  of  their  own  by  marriage. 
Of  these  many  are  women  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence among  Protestants,  who  in  hospitals  and 
battle-fields  have  been  learning  the  highest  les- 
sons of  self-sacrificing  benevolence.  Such  will 
not  return  home  to  be  idle,  but  will  press  toward 
those  avenues  that  offer  the  most  aid  and  sym- 
pathy ; and  if  it  is  not  provided  by  Protestants 
they  will  seek  it  in  the  Catholic  fold. 

Catholic  convents  provide  their  inmates  with 
a comfortable  home  and  opportunities  of  be- 
nevolence toward  neglected  children,  the  sick, 
and  the  poor.  But  they  are  burdened  with  a 
round  of  observances  and  rules  involving  the 
sacrifice  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  of  per- 
sonal independence.  For  complete  submission 
to  the  Superior  is  the  first  duty.  Moreover, 
this  is  not  the  family  state  designed  by  God, 


with  its  simple  and  natural  duties,  where  two. 
united  in  love,  or  sometimes  the  widowed  one  j 
alone,  has  an  independent  home  and  a small 
flock  all  under  her  own  control,  with  none  bo: 
God  and  her  own  conscience  to  rule.  j 

There  have  been  various  attempts  made  to  j 
form  communities  on  various  modifications  of  the 
Fourierite  plan,  which  brings  individuals  of  all 
ages,  tastes,  and  habits  into  one  family,  with  no 
parents  or  superior  or  bishop  to  control.  Such 
are,  and  ever  must  be,  failures. 

So  the  boarding-school  system,  which  takes 
children  from  parental  love  and  close  watch  of 
the  family  state,  giving  them  to  strangers  amidst 
new  and  multiplied  temptations,  this  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  a failure. 

The  true  Protestant  system,  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped and  tried  by  women  of  wealth  and  benev- 
olence, is  the  one  here  suggested ; based  not  on 
the  conventual,  nor  on  the  Fourierite,  nor  on 
the  boarding-school  systems,  but  on  the  Heaven' 
devised  plan  of  the  family  state. 

One  aim  of  this  article  is  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  conscientious  persons  commencing  the 
family  state  with  means  sufficient  for  a much 
more  expensive  establishment. 

Many  such  really  believe  themselves  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  who  have  seldom  practiced  that 
economy  which  denies  self  to  increase  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  poor,  especially  in  deciding  on 
the  style  of  living  they  adopt.  Most  wealthy 
persons  provide  houses,  equipage,  servants,  and 
expenditures  that  demand  most  of  their  income, 
while  the  waste  in  their  kitchens  alone  would, 
by  careful  economy,  such  as  we  see  in  France, 
feed  another  whole  family. 

When  houses  are  built  on  Christian  and  dem- 
ocratic principles,  and  young  girls  in  every  con- 
dition of  life  are  trained  to  a wise  economy 
thousands  of  young  men,  who  can  not  afford  to 
marry  young  ladies  trained  in  the  common 
boarding-school  fashion,  will  find  the  chief  im- 
pediment removed;  and  thus  healthful  and 
happy  homes  will  multiply  with  our  increasing 
wealth  and  culture. 


FRANKLIN’S  TAN. 

I AM  now  at  liberty  to  tell  a story  I have 
ached  to  tell  for  years. 

My  mother  prepared  me  for  college,  and  at 
sixteen  I was  ready  for  Yale.  Our  arrange- 
ments were  all  completed,  and  my  father  had 
satisfied  himself  that  they  were  the  best  that 
could  be  made,  when  he  received  a letter  from  a 
friend,  who  took  that  means  of  announcing  hi* 
failure  in  business.  The  failure  involved  my 
father  in  ruin — he  had  signed  paper  for  Frank- 
lin to  an  amount  that  was  startling  to  think  of. 
In  giving  and  in  using  confidence  they  had  acted 
like  two  crazy  men. 

Ruin  is  a little  word  to  write,  but  a great  load 
to  walk  under.  It  is  not  a pleasant  recollec- 
tion, still  I would  not  lose  my  remembrance  of 
what  passed  under  our  roof  the  night  on  vhich 
that  letter  was  received. 
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I can  see  my  father  as  he  sat  there  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  old-fashioned  stone-house  we  hod 
taken  for  the  summer.  The  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  Tappan,  and  had  been  wait- 
ing for  him  all  day,  while  he  was  hard  at  work 
in  his  city  office.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Frank- 
lin himself.  It  said  that  he  had  made  a great 
experiment  in  business,  and  had  failed,  and  that 
he  was  a bankrupt.  He  made  no  effort  to  gloss 
over  or  abate  the  fact,  but  stated  it  in  so  many 
round  words.  There  it  was — he  was  ruined.  He 
didn’t  intend  to  stay  ruined,  however.  He  was 
going  to  begin  again — he  hoped  never  to  rest  un- 
til he  had  recovered  what  was  lost ; and,  principal 
and  interest,  the  debt  of  honor  owing  to  his  dear 
friend  Hageman  should  be  paid.  My  father,  he 
said,  was  almost  his  only  creditor ; and  though 
it  distracted  him  to  think  of  the  injury  he  might 
have  indicted  upon  him,  still  he  should  live  by 
his  determination  to  right  all  this  mischief  and 
evil. 

His  side  of  the  business  seemed  brave  and 
honorable  enough.  As  to  our  side,  if  friendship 
failed  to  serve  us  a great  turn  now,  it  would  fail 
of  a glorious  opportunity. 

My  mother  was  the  first  to  say,  when  my  fa- 
ther had  been  surprised  into  letting  us  know  the 
contents  of  the  letter,  “Jacob  will  do  all  he  prom- 
ises.” And  that  was  a heroic  speech  for  her  to 
make,  for  Franklin  was  my  father’s  friend,  not 
hers.  I mean  by  that  he  was  hers  only  by  adop- 
tion, though  he  might  naturally  enough  have 
been  hers  by  election  also.  There  was  sufficient 
confidence  and  sympathy  between  them  for  that. 
I can  see  yet  the  look  my  father  gave  her  when 
he  said,  “ Yes,  Harriet ; that  is  true.  He  will 
do  all  he  promises  if  he  only  lives.” 

“He  will  live,”  said  my  mother.  She  had 
that  way  of  speaking.  She  had  the  clearest, 
most  decided  convictions  of  any  person  I ever 
met.  She  held  by  Providence,  and  believed 
in  Destiny.  I used  to  consider  her  promises, 
which  certainly  were  not  intended  for  oracular 
utterances,  as  words  of  authority,  to  be  received 
with  simple  faith — action,  of  course,  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance. She  had  the  power  of  seeing  through 
things  as  we  see  stars  through  the  auroral  cloud. 

Later  in  the  evening  I perceived  my  parents 
were  looking  at  me  in  a way  that  made  me  get 
up  and  leave  the  room.  I went  out  of  that  he- 
roic atmosphere  like  a coward ; for  I saw,  well 
enough,  that  their  chief  thought  in  their  trouble 
concerned  me.  I said  to  myself,  when  I walked 
out  into  the  garden,  “ I never  will  go  to  Yale. 
I will  learn  business,  and  stand  by  father.  After 
I graduated  I should  have  to  get  a profession — 
if  I were  older  I could  pay  my  way — but  who 
would  hire  me  as  a tutor  ? Four  or  five  years 
from  now  I might  hope  to  support  myself,  if  I 
should  go  to  college — not  before.  No,  no.” 

But  those  “angels  in  the  house”  decreed 
otherwise.  I was  obliged  to  yield.  I yielded 
for  three  months.  Then  I went  back  home. 
When  I got  there  I found  why  I had  returned. 
There  was  no  hiding  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
a hot  furnace  of  afflictions.  I said  to  them,  “ I 


wish  to  live,  but  I shall  die  if  I go  back.  God 
has  said  the  days  of  the  man  who  honors  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  shall  be  long  in  the  land.  I do 
not  deserve  to  be  a martyr,  nor  to  make  martyrs 
of  you.” 

I carried  that  point  And  so  I am  not 
learned.  School-boys  in  these  days  would  find 
it  easy  enough  to  trip  me  up ; but  God  knew 
what  was  best,  and  He  made  us  all  see  it.  He 
has  given  me  a full  cup,  pressed  down,  and  run- 
ning over.  I have  missed  brilliant  success, 
barely  possible  perhaps,  but  nearly  probable  to 
every  youth  that  lives ; and,  comparing  my  own 
quiet  fortunes  with  some  more  splendid  and  hon- 
orable in  the  world’s  view,  I am  quietly  con- 
tent. 

But  this  is  not  the  story  I have  desired  to  tell 
for  years. 

I had  been  in  business  with  my  father  for 
some  time,  and  we  had  found  a great  deal  of 
up-hill  work  to  do — little,  indeed,  besides ; were 
living,  in  fact,  as  you  might  say,  from  hand  to 
mouth,  but  with  a near  prospect  of  a better  state 
of  things — we  always  kept  that  prospect  in  view' 
— when,  one  day,  we  were  astonished  by  a letter 
from  Jacob  Franklin,  inclosing  a check  for  the 
amount  of  his  debt,  together  with  the  interest, 
which  also  dated  from  the  time  of  his  failure ! 

Never  was  money  so  unlooked-for;  never 
could  it  have  been  more  welcome.  We  re- 
ceived it  as  from  God.  Adversity  had  not 
greatly  harmed  us ; what  would  prosperity  do  ? 

I say  adversity  had  not  greatly  harmed  us, 
and  by  that  I mean  it  had  not  soured  my  fa- 
ther’s heart,  though  his  hair  had  grown  gray 
and  his  countenance  very  grave  in  the  stern 
fight  he  bad  kept  up  with  poverty  for  ten  long 
years.  It  had  not  daunted  my  mother’s  faith ; 
but  it  had  been  able  to  write  some  lines  on  her 
face  which  told  of  solemn  struggles  and  of  hard- 
won  victories. 

I never  gave  them  any  peace  till  the  ocean 
rolled  between  us,  after  Franklin’s  letter  came. 
Rest  and  change  of  scene  and  of  life  would 
make  them  young  again,  the  doctor  told  them 
and  me.  So  it  was  accomplished,  and  that  ex- 
perience was  to  all  of  us  the  nearest  exemplifi- 
cation of  miracle  we  shall  ever  be  likely  to  know. 

After  they  had  sailed,  that  same  week,  I pack- 
ed my  portmanteau  and  set  out  on  a pilgrimage. 
I had  all  along  regarded  Jacob  Franklin  as  some- 
thing less  than  honorable,  if  any  thing  less  than 
base.  Now  I wanted  to  express  to  him  grati- 
tude for  more  than  the  restitution  he  had  made 
— for  justifying  the  faith  my  father  had  always 
preserved  in  him. 

I was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life  than 
by  my  drive  through  the  crooked  street  of  Lit- 
tle Carrington.  Franklin’s  reputation  and  his 
letter  had  led  me  to  suppose  that  his  works 
would  justify  and  repay  the  visit  of  a stranger, 
and  as  such  I presented  myself  at  the  gate  of 
his  factory-yard.  But  such  an  odd  jumble  of 
sheds  and  mean  wooden  buildings  as  were  con- 
gregated within  the  stakes  and  fences  which  in- 
closed his  works!  I was  so  surprised  at  the 
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broken-down  appearance  of  the  place  that  I 
asked  the  first  man  I met  on  the  grounds  if 
there  was  any  mistake ; hadn’t  the  lad  who  un- 
dertook to  be  my  guide  misunderstood  me  ? I 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  Jacob  Franklin  and  his  tan- 
nery. 

The  person  I addressed  was  a little,  dark- 
faced, Spanish-looking  fellow.  He  answered, 
with  a smile,  that  I could  see  the  works;  but 
as  to  Mr.  Franklin,  he  was  not  at  home,  and 
wouldn’t  be  for  a month  yet.  But  if  I had  any 
business,  he  was  Joshua  Crowe.  It  took  half 
an  hour  for  him  and  me  to  understand  each 
other.  But  in  that  time  the  work  of  years  had 
been  accomplished,  and  we  were  intimate. 

After  he  had  shown  me  about  the  works  and 
the  town — a mere  dependency — he  had  his  team 
brought  round,  and  we  drove  among  the  mount- 
ains. 

I had  said,  “The  works  are  not  exactly  such 
as  I expected  to  see.”  He  had  answered,  “Be- 
cause there  was  one  thing  Jacob  would  attend 
to  before  he  made  any  repairs,  except  such  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  carrying  on  opera- 
tions. We  are  going  to  begin  at  the  new  build- 
ings this  fell;  the  machinery  is  all  ordered. 
Next  year  there  will  be  a tannery  in  the  coun- 
try which  will  do  all  the  business  worth  the  do- 
ing. Franklin  and  Crowe’s.” 

“But  what  was  it  that  made  him  put  off 
building  so  long?”  I asked,  perfectly  aware  of 
the  answer  I’d  have. 

“The  debt  owing  your  father,”  said  Crowe. 
And  I blushed. 

Our  talk  all  the  way  was  less  of  scenery  than 
you  might  suppose  it  would  be,  seeing  I was 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  among  the  mount- 
ains. But  I doubt  whether  either  of  us  failed 
to  see  the  glorious  beauty  of  those  folding  hills, 
or  the  glow  of  great  fields  of  golden  rod  and 
purple  aster,  under  a heaven  of  the  deepest  blue. 
There  were  secret  things  and  facts,  which  science 
knew  and  was  revealing,  more  fascinating  than 
this  visible  beauty  of  nature. 

David,  the  king,  knew  a great  deal,  and  was 
fully  alive  to  all  he  knew — perhaps  no  man  in 
this  day  of  living  men  much  more  alive.  But 
when  I think  of  this  great  American  continent, 
such  a vast  mine  of  treasure,  a land  full  of  rich- 
es, I wish  that  he  had  known  of  it  and  the  glory 
God  has  given  it.  What  would  he  have  thought 
of  our  gold  mines  and  silver  mines,  our  mount- 
ains of  ore,  our  lakes,  seas,  and  rivers  of  oil, 
our  unfathomed  beds  of  coal  ? “ O Lord !”  he 

said,  “ the  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches ; so  is  the 
great  wide  sea.”  But  I wish  that  he  and  Solo- 
mon could  have  emigrated  to  America  out  of 
poor  little  Judea.  Forgive  me,  oh  world ! We 
are  to-day  looking  to  the  end  of  our  great  strug- 
gle ; we  are  looking  to  the  future  of  this  nation, 
and  the  heart  of  the  country  is  almost  breaking 
with  gladness.  Yea,  it  behooves  us  to  say  little 
of  the  glory  of  man,  but  all  things,  all  things, 
indeed,  of  the  greatness,  of  the  riches,  of  the 
glory  of  God. 

“ This  reminds  me  of  the  day  that  happened,” 


said  Joshua,  taking  off  his  old  straw-hat  and 
wiping  his  forehead,  over  which  a continuous 
stream  of  perspiration  was  flowing.  “I  came 
near  going  off  bodily  that  time.” 

We  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  South  Mount- 
ain and  sat  there,  looking  down  on  a scene  the 
like  of  which  you  will  not  discover  if  you  go 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  in  all 
probability.  I supposed  he  referred  to  some 
slip  somewhere ; for  I had  just  drawn  him  up 
by  the  shoulders  through  a break  in  the  rocks,  I 
believe  they  call  it  the  “ Lemon  Squeezer,”  and 
the  expedients  to  which  there  was  need  of  re- 
sorting in  his  behalf  might  remind  that  man  of 
much  experiment  of  no  doubt  many  an  extreme 
and  perilous  experience.  But  looking  at  him 
for  further  explanation,  I saw  him  with  his  left 
hand  extended  looking  at  it  He  held  it  up  be- 
fore me. 

“When  I lost  those  fingers,”  said  he,  “it was 
a miracle  I didn’t  lose  my  whole  body.  Frozen, 
you  see.  But  if  any  of  us  had  known  any  thing 
I shouldn’t  have  lost  the  fingers.” 

. “Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  there  is  in 
this  August  heat  to  remind  a man  of  freezing,” 
said  I. 

“ It’s  a long  yam,”  he  answered. 

“ If  I get  tired  I can  count  the  farms  in  the 
valley.  Are  those  the  Berkshire  hills  over 
there,  eighty  miles  away  ?” 

“Berkshire  hills,”  said  he,  with  dreamy  affirm- 
ation. Then  he  roused  up : “ I’ll  tell  you.  We 
were  in  the  very  thick  of  the  heaviest  business 
that  was  done  in  this  part  of  the  country,  when 
a man  came  to  Carrington  who  was  an  old  col- 
lege friend  of  Jacob’s.  He  ’had  known  him 
there  as  the  most  brilliant  student  of  the  class 
or  the  college.  He  was,  in  fact,  a glittering  fel- 
low. We  showed  him  over  the  works,  and  he 
got  very  much  interested  in  the  business.  Well, 
he  was  a plausible  fellow,  he  was.  Had  a way 
of  telling  a thing  that  wasn’t  within  a gun-shot 
of  truth  as  if  it  were  gospel,  and  he  had  a theory 
that  set  Jacob  wild.  Lord  a’  mercy ! He  had 
a theory  about  every  thing.  And  so  he  had  to 
fit  one  for  tanning,  though  you  know  he  didn’t 
know  any  more  than  a babe  about  the  business 
when  he  set  foot  in  Carrington— but  then  he 
was  a philosopher. 

“ Now,  young  fellow,  you  needn’t  think  be- 
cause I’m  a hard-working  practical  man,  and 
speak  that  way  about  science  and  philosophy, 
that  I despise  them.  I think,  as  sure  as  time 
rolls  on,  the  world  will  aU  be  in  the  hands  of 
science,  and  philosophy  will  have  the  great 
throne  among  temporals.  I mean  scientific  phi- 
losophy. I’m  not  afraid  of  that,  or  of  God  being 
dethroned  by  his  glorious  ministers  and  servants 
— no  danger ! What  I’m  powerfully  afraid  of 
is  your  dabbler  and  theorist,  who  isn’t  afraid, 
who’s  positive  before  he  thinks  his  way  clear 
through  a thing,  and  has  proved  his  right  to 
theory  by  successful  practice. 

“Well,  as  I said,  he  looked  into  our  affairs, 
asked  a good  many  questions,  and  began  to  say 
what  a wonderful  good  thing  it  would  be  if  a 
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method  could  only  be  hit  upon,  as  of  course 
there  might  be,  when  a man  would  save  time, 
and  the  interest  on  his  money,  and  secure  be- 
sides incredible  profits  by  shortening  the  process 
by  which  hides  were  prepared  and  the  tanning 
effected.  French,  English,  and  Russian  meth- 
ods, now  in  operation,  were  well  enough  for 
those  slow  old  countries,  but  science  in  our  time 
had  labor  by  the  right  hand,  and,  let  labor  only 
consent  to  be  led  by  it,  we  should  see  a revolu- 
tion in  every  department  of  production  in  the 
world.  He  told  the  truth,  of  course,  but  he  told 
it  like  a fool.  I thought  then,  however,  that  he 
told  it  more  like  knave  than  fool.  For  I hadn’t 
any  confidence  in  him,  Sir ; his  way  of  talking 
took  me  just  across  the  grain.  He  was  one  of 
those  dare-devils  who  I suppose  can’t  appreciate 
the  fact  that  science  don’t  do  things  at  a venture 
and  hap-hazard.  If  you  don’t  absolutely  know 
that  your  way  of  doing  a thing  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  for  goodness’  sake  speak  modestly  when 
you’re  with  practical  men  who  may  take  you  at 
your  word. 

“There  was  nothing  for  it  but  Jacob  would 
put  some  of  this  fellow’s  projects  into  practical 
operation.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  see.  All 
the  way  through  the  tanning  we  had  in  hand  he 
was  getting  more  and  more  impatient,  and  by 
the  time  we  had  the  hides  out  of  the  vats,  and 
hung  up,  and  vats  emptied,  and  ready  to  begin 
again,  and  were  getting  our  hides  through  the 
sweating  process — that  was  a great  discovery  I 
we  were  about  the  first  to  use  it,  so  you  see  we 
weren’t  likely  to  be  behindhand  taking  sugges- 
tions, and  I believe  in  that  sweating  process  yet 
— but  you  don’t  care  any  thing  about  that.” 

“ I do,”  said  I.  “ Tell  me.”  You  may  smile 
when  you  think  it  was  only  about  getting  the 
hair  off  of  hides  he  was  talking,  but  every  trade 
and  business  has  its  poets  and  enthusiasts,  and 
you  must  be  a wooden  affair  if  you  can  hear  one 
of  these  men  go  over  the  details  of  their  occupa- 
tion without  for  the  moment  catching  something 
of  their  spirit,  or  at  least  feeling  in  some  degree 
the  force  of  their  magnetic  influence ! 

“ I had  to  go  down  to  Chester  one  day.  The 
day  this  one  reminds  me  of.  When  I was  near- 
ly through  the  Clove  such  a blinding  snow-storm 
came  down  on  me  I had  to  stop  my  horse,  great 
as  the  hurry  was,  and  look  at  it.  Besides,  it 
was  probably  only  a squall,  and  would  blow 
over.  But  after  a few  minutes  it  became  evi- 
dent that  there  wasn’t  any  squall  about  it — it 
wasn’t  going  to  blow  along.  I might  sit  there 
if  I chose,  but  before  three  hours  I’d  be  buried 
up  and  done  for.  So  I whipped  along  and  got 
out  of  the  Clove  and  up  on  the  ridge-road,  and 
I can  tell  you,  bad  as  it  was  up  there,  it  was 
better  to  have  the  open  country  about  me  than 
those  great  tremendous  and  straight  walls  of 
rock  shutting  me  up.  They  look  very  fine  to 
you  such  a day  as  this,  with  all  those  pretty 
trimmings  hung  about,  vines,  ferns,  and  what 
not,  but  take  the  walls  without  any  of  the  fes- 
tooning, and  you  have  something  awful. 

“ We  ran  a race  with  the  storm  for  about  an 


hour  after  we  had  got  up  on  to  the  road.  I 
was  in  a terrible  strait  to  get  home.  How 
could  a man  know  what  mischief  would  be 
brewing  there  between  those  young  fellows  Bhut 
up  together  (with  me  at  a safe  distance)  smok- 
ing before  a comfortable  fire,  and  talking  about 
tannin,  and  acids,  and  alkalies  in  general ! 

“ Before  I got  along  near  Troop’s,  though — 
Troop  keeps  a tavern  now,  he  didn’t  then ; he 
lived  on  the  road  and  about  half-way  to  Car- 
rington (I  forget  that  you  don’t  know  the  re- 
gion as  well  as  I do) — I saw  it  would  be  as 
much  as  my  life  was  worth  to  attempt  getting 
through  that  night.  By  the  time  I got  to  his 
house  I thought  I was  about  done  for — frozen 
almost  solid — but  then  he  couldn’t  keep  me.” 

“ Couldn’t  keep  you  I”  I exclaimed.  “ Why 
didn’t  you  take  possession,  and  done  with  it?” 

“ Why,  there  was  poor  Ned,  worse  off,  if  any 
thing,  than  I was,  and  what  could  I do?  I 
couldn’t  take  him  into  the  house  with  me,  and 
the  stable  was  crowded.  No,  there  was  really 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  drive  on  to  Nott’s. 

, Live  through  it,  if  we  could— die,  if  we  couldn’t. 
When  a man  makes  up  his  mind  to  a course 
like  that  most  likely  he’ll  live  to  see  it  carried 
out! 

“ Nott  was  a man  who  would  have  taken 
Ned  under  his  roof,  too,  before  he  would  have 
let  me  go  one  step  further  such  a night  as  that 
was.  Well,  Sir,  I stood  up  those  three  miles. 
Afraid  to  sit  down.  I swung  my  arms,  and 
stamped  my  feet,  and  did  my  best  to  keep  alive, 
and  I can  tell  you  it  wasn’t  any  fun,  for  after 
all  I wasn’t  thinking  so  much  of  myself  as  I 
was  of  Mr.  Franklin.  I was  young  then,  and 
had  the  old  tannery  hanging  like  a millstone 
round  my  neck,  for  you  see  I had  been  with 
Jacob’s  father  when  things  were  managed  dif- 
ferent, before  we  got  to  be  so  scientific,  and  I 
felt  like  flying,  as  I may  have  said  before.  It 
sets  me  into*a  perspiration  always  when  I think 
of  those  days.  But  by  the  time  I came  to  Nott’s 
I wasn’t  thinking  much  of  any  thing  except  my- 
self, for  I was  as  stiff  as  a poker,  and  covered 
with  frost — ears  frozen,  hands  like  ice,  and  feet 
too,  for  that  matter.  But  this  hand  had  the 
worst  of  it.  So  the  fingers  had  to  come  off. 
But  I’m  getting  ahead. 

“Nott’s  house  was  pretty  full,  and  he’d  been 
working  like  a nig — beast  himself,  getting  trav- 
elers comfortable  who’d  come  in  and  taken  pos- 
session in  the  way  folks  will  when  they  get  des- 
perate. He  went  out  and  groomed  Ned  him- 
self, and  worked  over  him  for  an  hour  to  keep 
him  from  freezing.  But  after  I was  once  under 
shelter  I found  out  what  women  mean  by  being 
nervous.  Bless  your  stars,  you’re  not  a wo- 
man ! I began  to  worry — and  was  there  any 
thing  in  creation  I didn’t  worry  about  ? There 
was  the  new  grinding  machine — wouldn’t  some 
of  the  hands  get  hold  of  that,  possessed  of  an 
itching  to  see  how  it  would  work  ? Then  I got 
to  thinking  about  Blake  Tafft,  and  of  what  a 
time  Jacob  and  I had  about  the  sweating  busi- 
ness ; and  it  wasn’t  a consolation  I could  bring 
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to  bear  on  the  shape  affairs  seemed  to  be  taking 
that  the  old  experiment  we  ventured  upon  with 
fear  and  trembling  had  turned  out  such  a suc- 
cess. I knew  that  whenever  I said  any  thing 
about  TafFt  it  was  in  Jacob’s  mind  that  I was 
against  the  sweating.  And  now,  when  I was 
for  sweating,  I made  a stand  against  the  new 
tannin  mixture ! He  had  got  a notion  that  I 
was  an  old  slow  coach,  always  hanging  fire, 
cautious  and  safe  in  ways  not  creditable  to  a 
man.  And  now,  shut  up  by  this  snow-storm, 
away  off  in  the  woods — Jacob  and  Tafft  specu- 
lating by  a great  Vood-fire,  talking  half  the 
night,  no  doubt,  and  dabbling  with  chemicals — 
it  was  enough  to  make  a man  get  up  and  blow 
his  brains  out. 

“ I broke  the  road  next  morning  for  folks  go- 
ing my  way.  I was  out  before  sunrise.  The 
storm  was  over,  and  the  sky,  with  its  sun-dogs 
that  clear  it,  looked  perfectly  awful : every  breath 
a man  drew  in  that  air  seemed  like  the  sharp 
cut  of  a razor.  When  I got  home  the  first  man 
I met  was  one  George  Peters,  to  whom  I had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  orders  every  day  of 
my  life — he  didn’t  know  me ! 

“ I was  shut  up  in  the  house  nearly  a week 
after  I got  back ; but  I felt  easy — easy — from 
the  moment  Ned  stepped  out  on  the  Carrington 
pike.  I shouldn’t  be  haunted  any  longer  by  the 
ghost  of  my  old  master ; I should  know  what 
his  son  was  about,  with  all  his  itching  for  ex- 
periment, and  his  confidence  in  TafFt. 

“ Perhaps  you  think  it’s  a comfortable  thing 
to  feel  like  a spy  about  premises  where  you’ve 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  round  free  and  easy, 
giving  confidence  and  taking  it — dealings  all 
fair,  square,  and  open  ! 

“ Jacob  didn’t  like  it  any  better  than  I did 
that  matters  had  got  into  that  shape  between  us. 
Still  it  wasn’t  an  easy  thing  for  us  to  come  to  a 
good  understanding.  Some  men  might  have 
acted  like  wards  shaking  off  their  tutors.  He 
might  have  said  he  was  going  to  do  as  he  liked, 
and  I might  have  answered,  ‘ Of  course,  for  all 
I care.  Ruin  yourself  as  soon  as  you  choose — 
it’s  no  fault  of  mine.’  But  that  wasn’t  the  kind 
of  talk  for  men  who  had  been  together  as  we 
had,  through  thick  and  thin,  of  fortune  and  mis- 
fortune. I never  shall  forget  how  he  looked 
when  he  came  into  my  room  the  afternoon  I 
got  back.  He  had  heard  about  my  state  and 
condition  through  Peters. 

“ He  came  up  to  the  chair  where  I sat,  feel- 
ing more  dead  as  to  body  and  alive  as  to  mind 
than  ever  before  or  since,  perhaps,  and  stood 
looking  at  me  in  perfect  surprise  a moment  be- 
fore he  spoke. 

“ ‘ Joshua,  what  a time  you  have  had!’  said 
he.  Then  I saw  tears  in  his  eyes.  ‘I  never 
expected  you  back  in  such  a storm.  I believe 
you  would  have  pushed  through  if  you  had 
thought  you  wouldn’t  live  a minute  after — kick- 
ing up  such  a bobbery  about  nothing ! But  you 
got  the  books?’ 

“They  were  volumes  of  chemistry  which  I 
had  been  talking  about  for  a month  or  more. 


Part  of  my  errand  down  was  to  get  them ; for  I 
was  determined  he  himself  should  know  some- 
thing about  chemistry,  as  applied  to  arts,  before 
he  went  one  step  further.  ‘ Open  the  bundle,’ 
I said ; and  he  did,  but  only  glanced  at  the  title 
of  the  work,  then  he  dropped  the  wrap  into  a 
corner,  laid  the  books  on  the  shelf,  and  sat 
down  by  the  fire.  ‘ If  you  lost  so  much  as  a 
joint  of  a finger  I’d  never  forgive  myself,  ’ he  said. 

“If  I hadn’t  always  felt  toward  him  as  I 
knew  a woman  must  toward  a son,  I should 
have  felt  my  heart  open  when  he  looked  at  my 
hand.  He  didn’t  say  any  thing  after  that,  but 
got  up  and  walked  to  the  window;  and  you 
don’t  know  Jacob,  if  you  did  you  would  under- 
stand how  he  swung  out  of  the  room  the  next 
minute,  and  in  less  than  five  came  back  with 
Tafft.  He  wouldn’t  argue  with  me  about  con- 
sulting him.  His  own  faith  in  him  was  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  this  action.  Like  it  or  not  I 
must  submit,  it  was  for  my  poor  body’s  sake! 

“Tafft  looked  at  my  hand,  and  his  face  had 
a different  expression  from  any  I had  ever  seen 
it  wear  before.  We’ll  see  about  it,”  said  he. 

He  didn’t  say  any  thing  more  at  that  time. 
But  the  next  day  when  he  came  in  again  to  see 
how  his  treatment  was  working — of  course  he 
prescribed — he  saw  there  was  no  help  for  the 
fingers.  They  had  to  come  off  in  the  course  of 
a few  days. 

“ It  seemed  to  me  during  those  few  days,  when 
I was  recovering  from  the  effects  of  my  expo- 
sure, as  if  perhaps,  and  probably,  I had  been 
brought  down  to  the  humiliation  that  I might 
be  compelled  to  render  justice  in  a direction 
where  I had  withheld  it.  I went  out  of  my 
room  not  feeling  toward  Tafft  as  I did  when  I 
went  in.  Was  that  justice  ? No,  it  was  weak- 
ness. I let  my  convictions  fritter  themselves 
away  when  I should  have  held  faster  than  ever 
to  them.  You  get  to  be  a judge  once,  and  then, 
when  you’re  set  on  the  bench,  grant  a general 
jail  delivery — you'll  do  a wise  thing,  and  the 
world  will  be  likely  to  thank  you  for  it. 

“ Tafft  was  my  surgeon.  Think  of  that ! It 
was  a nice  place  to  be  put  in,  for  I couldn’t  help 
liking  the  fellow  when  I began  to  know  him. 
He  didn’t  mean  to  be  a deceiver.  He  was  hon- 
est enough  in  his  fool-hardiness  and  temerity. 
And  where  was  the  use  of  arguing?  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  that  the  experiment  must 
be  made. 

“ I saw  that  when  I opened  my  eyes,  after 
keeping  them  close  shut  as  long  as  I dared  to 
do.  It  had  got  to  be  made,  too,  on  a large 
scale.  Jacob  was  all  enthusiasm.  His  courage 
had  revived  and  grown  monstrous  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  saw  my  hand  in  Tafft’s  with  the 
fingers  off  at  the  joints. 

“ When  it  came  to  the  point  that  I must 
know  it  and  give  an  opinion,  I said : ‘ You’re 
going  into  the  business  whether  or  no — that’s 
clear  enough  to  see.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  I think.  But  you  knoyv,  and  you  needn’t 
talk  about  my  countenancing  the  business,  for  I 
can’t.  I’ll  have  no  hand  in  it.’ 
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“ I was  about  among  the  works  the  same  as 
ever  after  the  new  process  was  set  in  operation. 
I didn’t  ask  any  thing  about  it.  It  was  their 
own  secret;  and  I suppose  Jacob  did  rejoice 
about  as  much  over  the  prospect  of  my  approach- 
ing discomfiture  as  over  any  other  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  him.  And  I can  tell  you  it 
was  an  easier  thing  to  fall  in  with  him,  and  be- 
lieve with  him,  than  it  was  not  to  do  it,  for  he 
has  spirits  that  ride  over  the  dismal  swamps  of 
this  world  like  an  eagle,  and  there  isn’t  a tree 
tall  enough  growing  in  the  lowlands  for  him  to 
perch  on,  nor  a branch  strong  enough.  When 
he  had  decided  on  a step  he  took  it,  and  there 
wasn’t  any  looking  back.  I began  to  pray  for 
him,  I felt  so  desperate.  Prayed  that  his  ex- 
periment might  not  ruin  him.  But  I am  not 
the  kind  of  man  Providence  works  miracles  for.” 

“ But,”  said  I,  “you  prayed  him  clear  of  ruin, 
I should  think.  You  don’t  consider  him  any 
thing  but  a success  in  these  days,  do  you  ?” 

Crowe  looked  at  me  a moment,  his  face  bright- 
ening and  brightening,  until  it  was  perfectly  il- 
luminated. 

“I  was  only  thinking,”  said  he,  “that  I 
lacked  faith,  not  being  able  to  change  determ- 
ined chemical  effects.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “Mr.  Crowe,  how  did  you 
come  out  of  it  ?” — for  he  sat  there  poking  with 
the  handle  of  his  riding-whip  at  a pebble  which 
was  imbedded  with  countless  pebbles  of  its  kind, 
I suppose  ages  on  ages  ago.  He  looked  up  at 
the  question. 

“ I reckoned  I could  tell  it  by  this  time  as  I 
would  any  other  yam,”  said  he.  “Tafft  had 
gone  off  to  town.  He  got  a letter  the  day  after 
we  got  the  vats  filled.  But  he  said  he  should 
come  right  back  before  it  would  be  time  to  look 
into  the  ooze,  and  he  went  off.  Well,  he  didn’t 
come  back.  He  wrote  that  he  couldn’t  say 
when  he  would  come,  somebody  was  very  ill, 
dying,  he  thought.  Well,  of  course  we  knew 
as  much  as  he  did  about  getting  hides  out  of 
ooze  ; and  one  day,  when  the  time  had  expired 
they  had  reckoned  it  would  take,  Jacob  came  to 
me.  * Crowe,’  said  he,  trying  to  speak  as  if  he 
didn’t  feel  a grain  of  concern,  ‘I’m  going  to 
have  those  vats  of  ours  looked  into  this  morn- 
ing.’ 

“ ‘ What,’  said  I,  ‘ without  Tafft ?’ 

“ * Yes,  for  there’s  no  knowing  when  he  will 
be  able  to  get  here.  It  isn’t  safe  to  wait.  I 
don’t  care  about  his  being  here  as  long  as  you 
are.  I can  do  without  him,  Crowe,  but  not 
without  you.’  Those  were  his  very  words. 

“ 4 Oh,’  I said ; and  was  nigh  to  saying  on  the 
top  of  that,  ‘you’ve  got  to  eare  though,  if  you 
expect  to  get  those  hides  out.’  But  how  could 
l say  such  a thing  as  that  to  him  ? It  would 
have  been  a great  deal  easier  to  shoulder  the 
whole  blame  and  responsibility  if  any  thing 
wrong  came  of  the  great  experiment. 

“Well,  Sir,  I put  myself  to  it.  I uncov- 
ered those  vats — one  after  another  I uncovered 
them.  I began  at  the  beginning.  He  and  I 
were  there  alone.  It  wasn’t  to  get  out  the 


whole  batch  exactly.  We  didn’t  know  quite 
what  it  was  to  do.  But  we  meant  to  survey 
the  ground,  I suppose,  and  see  how  things  were 
going  to  work.  I took  the  long  hook  and  went 
at  it ; and  I don’t  know  whether  it  would  have 
racked  me  more  to  have  poked  through  a pond 
with  it  where  I expected  to  touch  every  minute 
on  the  corpse  of  the  thing  I liked  best.  Lord 
a*  mercy ! — they’d  used  the  pumps  to  good  pur- 
pose, the  boys  had ! The  hides  were  as  well 
i soaked  and  swelled  as  ever  I saw.  But  Frank- 
lin swore  right  out  when  I brought  up  one  hide 
after  another,  and  let  that  nasty,  whitish  drip 
run  off— yes,  Sir!  there  they  were — all  alike, 
half-tanned,  or  rather  no  tanning  about  it — and 
rotten ! Lord  a’  mercy ! rotten  as  punk — yes, 
Sir ! the  whole  heap  of  ’em. 

“Actual  fact,  Sir,”  he  continued;  “ there ’d 
been  a devilish  work  of  neutralizing  kept  up,  and 
so  there  was  the  lot  on  our  hands  not  worth  one 
red  cent.” 

“ He  had  made  his  experiment  though,”  said  I. 

“Yes,  yes,”  Crowe  answered,  “and  I don’t 
know  but  ’twas  just  as  well  for  him  to  be  put 
through  such  a course  to  see  how  he  would 
stand  it.  He  had  ruined  himself,  to  be  sure, 
but  then  he  had  learned  a lesson.  He  looked 
at  me  with  his  eyes  opened  to  their  widest,  with 
a droll  expression  that  was  always  in  them  when 
he  found  himself  worsted,  and  about  to  disarm 
criticism  by  frank  and  full  confession. 

“ ‘What  has  poor  science  got  to  do  then?’ 
said  he.  ‘Must  men  poke  along  in  the  slow 
way  forever  as  their  grandfathers  did  before 
them  ? Their  grandfathers  found  out  the  best 
way  for  them.  But  there  has  been  an  advance — 
must  have  been.  These  times  abhor  dullness 
and  ignorance  more  than  any  other  times  ever 
did  since  the  world  began.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t  slander  science,  ’ said  I,  all  my  wrath 
breaking  out  into  undisguised  rage;  for  the 
thought  of  that  imposition  in  the  name  of  a 
scientific  man  flashed  across  me.  ‘When  sci- 
ence has  a suggestion  to  make  I’ll  act  on  it  as 
quick  as  another  man.  I’ve  learned  something 
here  this  day ; and  any  body  but  a fool  or  an 
ignorant  man  might  have  predicted  precisely 
what  has  happened.  It’s  the  acid  that  did  it.’ 

“But  when  I had  relieved  myself  by  saying 
that,  I had  to  go  further,  for  Franklin’s  sake. 
Never  was  a fellow  so  cut  up  as  he  was  for  a 
while  till  he  could  rally.  ‘ You  ought  to  make 
experiments,  of  course,’  I said.  ‘ I’m  going  to 
make  some  myself.  I’ve  got  two  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  bank  this  moment,  and  I'm  going 
into  the  hide-tanning  business  and  shall  con- 
duct it  scientifically.* 

‘ ‘ We  both  laughed.  That  was  our  safety- 
valve.  Jacob  had  got  rid  of  his  property  and 
was  as  free  as  I was  to  begin  life  again — and 
we  both  had  the  courage.  Besides,  he  had  a 
sense  of  honor  which  this  pressure  of  debt  was 
likely  to  quicken  and  not  blunt. 

“We  were  alone  together  many  an  hour  of 
that  day.  Sweet  counsel  we  took ! You  needn’t 
smile.  I don’t  remember  that  I ever  felt  par- 
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ticularly  like  a giant  before  that  time ; bat  for 
then  I did  feel  like  one ; and  equal  —felt  so — it 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing  in  a well  man 
— to  do  any  work  required  of  me. 

“ I got  Powers  in  after  Franklin  gave  his  con- 
sent and  showed  him  the  hides.  He  looked  the 
blankest  creature,  and  perfectly  scared.  He 
whispered  to  me 'as  we  were  going  along  the 
edge  of  the  vats,  poking  among  the  hides,  and 
investigating  here  and  there,  as  if  the  fact  were 
not  a settled  one,  and  settled,  too,  on  scientific 
principles,  so  that  they  could  not  be  gainsayed, 
‘ Why,  Mr.  Crowe,  we’re  ruined.' 

“ ‘ Hides,  may  be,  but  we’re  not.  We've  got 
something  inside  our  hides,  I hope,  that’s  proof 
against  this  deuced  acid.  What  do  you  really 
think  about  those  hides  ?’  I said. 

“ ‘ Think ! why  they  ain’t  worth  as  much  as 
good  brown  paper,’  said  he.  There  it  was  I 

“‘I  thought  so ! ' said  I.  ‘ You  did ! ’ said  he, 
as  if  he  had  supposed  I was  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
periment. Well,  I had  kept  my  thoughts  about 
it  pretty  well  to  myself. 

“ ‘Never  mind,’  I said — ‘never  mind,  Pow- 
ers; we’ll  get  the  vats  emptied,  and  hang  up 
the  hides,  and  see  what  can  be  done.  It’s  clear 
there’s  no  use  of  leaving  them  in  here.  They’ve 
swallowed  all  they  need  of  that  high  mix.’ 

“ So  Powers  and  I alone  got  up  the  hides. 
He  was  as  shy  as  I was  about  having  ’em  fished 
out  and  talked  over  by  the  men.  We  worked 
like  a couple  of  cowards,  and  got  rid  of  any  help 
by  that  means,  to  be  sure ; but  as  if  such  a thing 
were  to  be  kept  to  ourselves  by  gaining  a little 
or  a good  deal  of  time  I 

“Franklin  came  in  and  stood  and  looked  at 
us  while  we  were  at  work.  Pretty  soon  he 
caught  up  a hook,  and  I thought  he  was  going 
to  plunge  with  us  .into  the  thick  of  work.  But 
after  he  had  stood  there  just  about  a minute  he 
dropped  the  hook  again  and  walked  away.  I 
felt  for  him  when  he  did  that  as  I never  felt 
for  any  other  fellow  in  this  world.  I supposed 
he  couldn’t  stand  it  to  help  us  in  that  work, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  went  off ; but, 
Sir,  in  about  five  minutes  I heard  the  tramp  of 
a dozen  men,  and  I looked  up.  Franklin  had 
got  the  men  together  and  was  marching  ’em  in. 
Twas  a brave  act ! 

“ ‘ Here,  Crowe,’  said  he,  ‘ come  out  of  that : 
just  quit  that  business.  Go  in,  my  men.  We’ll 
get  through  as  quick  as  possible  and  begin  again.’ 

“I  laid  down  my  hook.  He  took  my  arm, 
and  we  walked  off  together. 

“ ‘ It’s  nothing  but  ignorance,’  said  he.  ‘ We’ll 
learn  a little  more,  Crowe,  before  we  go  on  in 
that  direction.’ 

“ We  did  learn  considerable  more.  For  ten 
years  we  kept  on  doing  business  in  a small 
enough  way,  I can  tell  you;  on  the  old  plan 
too.  But  three  years  ago  we  hit  on  another 
method  — scientific  this  time,  Sir — and  it  has 
placed  us  at  the  head  of  our  business,  I think, 
throughout  the  world.  Pretty  soon  we  shall  do 
as  much  work  in  a year  as  the  best  French  com- 
pany will  do  in  ten.” 


“That’s  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that 
you’re  a scientific  American,  ” said  I. 

Whereupon  thoughts  and  visions  uprose  with- 
in me  to  the  exclusion  of  this  question,  which 
has  sometimes  since,  in  idle  moods,  returned 
upon  me,  never  getting  an  answer,  “What  be- 
came of  Tafft  ?” 

For  who  associates  in  his  thought  those  two 
words,  Science  and  America,  and  does  not  see 
uprising  from  the  heart  of  Time  a national  des- 
tiny so  absolutely  glorious  as  to  bring  him,  if  a 
patriot  worthy  of  the  name,  humbly  to  his  knees, 
convinced  that  he  has  seen  in  vision  the.  Great 
Day  of  “ the  coming  of  the  Lord  ?" 


ANNA  MARIA  ROSS. 

MORE  than  eighteen  months  have  passed 
away  since  the  public  journals  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  chronicled  the  death  of 
Anna  Maria  Ross,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
self-sacrificing  of  that  1 * noble  army”  of  cham- 
pions in  the  cause  of  humanity,  who,  in  every 
age,  have  devoted  time,  talents,  even  life  itself, 
to  deeds  of  charity  and  works  of  mercy.  By 
constant  effort  for  the  good  of  others,  in  early 
youth,  and  in  the  yet  more  entire  consecration 
of  maturer  life,  she  was  eminently  fitted  for  the 
important  service  to  which  her  last,  best  years 
were  unreservedly  given.  It  is  in  connection 
with  this  work,  which  has  called  forth  60  much 
patriotic  energy  and  activity  from  the  women 
of  our  land,  that  her  loss  is  most  deeply  felt 
To  many  of  those  who  went  out  from  our  midst 
at  their  country’s  call  the  tidings  of  her  sudden 
death  must  have  come  with  the  poignancy  of 
a personal  grief.  To  hundreds  in  the  distant 
West  and  among  the  granite  hills  of  New  En- 
gland must  it  have  brought  the  tearful  remem- 
brance of  patient  watchings,  and  tender  offices, 
and  gentle  ministerings. 

Anna  Maria  Ross  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 

March  25,  1813.  Her  father,  William  Ross, 
was  a native  of  the  County  of  Derry,  Ireland. 

He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  about  the 
year  1788,  and  in  1794  married  Mary  Root,  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  marriage 
was  solemnized  at  the  Swedes’  Church,  now 
known  as  Gloria  Dei.  The  business  of  Will- 
iam Ross  was  that  of  an  accountant.  It  would 
seem  that  the  spirit  of  noble  patriotism,  which 
was  so  marked  a characteristic  in  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  hers  by  rightful  inheritance. 

Her  maternal  relatives  were  largely  identified 
with  the  war  of  American  Independence.  Her 
mother’s  uncle,  Jacob  Root,  held  a captain’s 
commission  in  the  Continental  army,  and  it  is 
related  of  her  great  grandmother  that  she  served 
voluntarily  as  a moulder  in  an  establishment, 
where  bullets  were  manufactured  to  be  used  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  linger  upon  the  early 
years  of  Miss  Ross.  The  wonderful  powers 
which  she  developed  in  mature  womanhood  pos- 
sess a greater  interest  for  those  who  knew  her 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  labors  which  gave 
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her  bo  just  a claim  to  the  title  of  “ The  Soldier’s 
Friend.”  Endowed  by  nature  with  great  vigor 
of  mind  and  uncommon  activity  and  energy,  of 
striking  and  commanding  personal  appearance 
and  pleasing  address,  she  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  the  prosecution  of  those  works  of 
charity  and  benevolence  which  made  her  life  a 
blessing  to  mankind.  Well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic-spirited and  humane  of  her  native  city,  her 
claims  to  attention  were  fully  recognized,  and 
her  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  needy  and  suffering 
were  never  allowed  to  pass  unheeded. 

u I have  little  hope  of  success,”  she  said  once 
to  her  companion,  in  going  upon  an  errand  of 
mercy ; “ yet  we  may  get  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  lady  we  are  about  to  visit  is  not  liberal, 
though  wealthy.  Let  us  pray  that  her  heart 
may  be  opened  to  us.  Many  of  my  most  earn- 
est prayers  have  been  made  while  hurrying  along 
the  street  on  such  errands  as  this.”  The  lady 
gave  her  three  hundred  dollars. 

On  one  occasion  she  was  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  when  a family  was  incidentally  men- 
tioned as  being  in  great  poverty  and  affliction. 
The  father  had  been  attacked  with  what  is 
known  as  “ black  small-pox,”  ana  was  quite  des- 
titute of  the  comforts  and  attentions  which  his 
situation  required,  some  of  the  members  of  his 
own  family  having  left  the  house  from  fear  of 
the  infection.  The  quick  sympathies  of  Miss 
Ross  readily  responded  to  this  tale  of  want  and 
neglect.  “While  God  gives  me  health  and 
strength,”  she  earnestly  exclaimed,  “no  man 
shall  thus  suffer !”  With  no  more  delay  than 
was  required  to  place  in  a basket  articles  of  ne- 
cessity and  comfort  she  hastened  to  the  misera- 
ble dwelling ; nor  did  she  leave  the  poor  suffer- 
er until  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid 
forever.  And  her  thoughtful  care  ceased  not 
even  here.  From  her  own  friends  she  sought 
and  obtained  the  means  of  giving  him  a respect- 
able burial. 

The  lady  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for 
the  above  incident,  relates  that  on  the  day  when 
all  that  was  mortal  of  Anna  Maria  Ross  was 
consigned  to  its  kindred  dust,  as  she  was  enter- 
ing a street  car,  the  conductor  remarked,  “I 
suppose  you  have  been  to  see  the  last  of  Miss 
Ross.”  Upon  her  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
he  added,  while  tears  flowed  down  his  checks, 
“I  did  not  know  her,  but  she  watched  over  my 
wife  for  four  weeks  when  she  had  a terrible  sick- 
ness. She  was  almost  an  entire  stranger  to  her 
when  she  came  and  offered  her  assistance.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  warm  heart  which 
could  resist  no  appeal  of  suffering  humanity  was 
stirred  to  its  inmost  depths  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  in  behalf  of  those  upon  whom 
the  calamities  of  war  fell  most  heavily.  The 
association  which  was  formed  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  food  to  the  numerous  regiments  which 
passed  through  the  city  of  Philadelphia  desired 
to  meet  the  additional  need  of  medicine  and 
rest  for  those  whom  sickness  or  exhaustion  ren- 
dered unfit  to  proceed.  A room  generously  of- 


fered by  William  M.  Cooper,  Esq.,  containing  at 
first  only  five  beds,  was  comfortably  fitted  up, 
and  from  this  small  beginning  grew  the  Cooper 
Shop  Hospital  (so  named  from  the  character  of 
the  building  itself),  which  has  since  so  widely  ex- 
tended the  field  of  its  operations,  and  which  has 
been  supported  solely  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  patriotic  and  charitable.  “Miss  Ross 
was  appointed  “ Lady  Principal”  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  five  months  after  its  opening  issued  a 
stirring  appeal  which  found  a ready  response 
among  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
closing  words  breathe  all  the  earnestness  of  her 
loyal  spirit. 

“ The  defenders  of  our  bleeding  yet  glorious 
Union  implore  your  help.  The  cause  of  hu- 
manity begs  you  for  assistance,  and  the  sol- 
dier sick  and  a stranger  among  us  asks  you 
to  give,  and  he  knows  that  to  ask  will  be  to 
receive.” 

From  the  hour  that  Miss  Ross  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  the  position  above-mentioned 
she  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  interests  of 
those  under  her  charge  with  a zeal  and  efficiency 
which  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Night  and 
day  she  was  at  her  post.  With  wonderful  pow- 
ers of  endurance  she  watched  while  others  slept, 
dressing  with  her  own  hands  the  most  loathsome 
wounds,  and  winning  the  love  and  admiration 
of  all  with  whom  she  was  associated. 

Her  quick  sympathies  were  largely  drawn  upon 
by  successive  partings  with  those  for  whom  she 
so  ceaselessly  labored.  It  was  her  wish  that  the 
last  evening  at  the  hospital  should,  when  prac- 
ticable, be  spent  with  her,  and  many  whose  eyes 
may  rest  upon  these  pages  will  bear  witness  to 
the  moving  appeal  and  urgent  entreaty  which 
marked  these  closing  hours,  and  made  them  the 
starting-point  of  a new  existence  of  higher  mo- 
tives and  loftier  aims.  Very  many  could  join 
in  the  noble  testimony  of  an  officer  in  a Massa- 
chusetts regiment  who,  after  the  unwilling  fare- 
well had  been  spoken,  returned  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  this  faithful  friend  and  say : “Miss  Ross, 
I came  here  careless,  indifferent,  and  heedless, 
but  I go  away  determined,  with  God’s  help,  to 
be  a better  man.  You  have  done  it  all.”  Who 
can  wonder  that  tears  of  grateful  joy  were  her 
only  reply?  Who  can  doubt  her  richness  of 
reward  ? 

Ever  ready  to  take  advantage  -of  an  opportu- 
nity for  serving  her  Divine  Master,  it  seemed  as 
if  she  dared  not  permit  even  the  smallest  occa- 
sion to  pass  unimproved.  She  was  fearless  in 
the  cause  she  loved. 

“ I should  never  have  got  my  discharge  if  it 
had  not  been  for  you,”  said  a grateful  soldier, 
who  had  left  the  hospital  for  his  own  home,  and 
who,  with  returning  health,  had  come  to  ex- 
press his  thanks  to  his  kind  nurse.  “ Oh  no !” 
was  the  reply ; “it  was  the  Lord’s  will  that  you 
should  be  restored  to  your  family.  I was  only 
the  instrument.” 

“ Is  A all  ready  to  go  to-night?”  asked 

one  of  his  companions,  as  a noble-looking  fel- 
low crossed  the  outer  ward,  and  approached 
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Miss  Ross.  “Yes,  A is  ready,”  she  an- 

swered. “ Ready  inwardly  as  well  as  outward- 
ly. That  is  the  true  preparation.” 

It  was  within  the  walls  of  the  Cooper  Shop 
Hospital  that  the  writer  of  this  sketch  first  met 
Miss  Ross.  The  benevolence  expressed  in  her 
glowing  countenance,  and  the  words  of  hearty 
welcome  with  which  she  greeted  a humble  co- 
adjutor in  her  loving  labors,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  impossible  not  to  be  impressed 
at  once  by  the  tender  earnestness  with  which 
she  engaged  in  her  self-imposed  duties,  and  her 
active  interest  in  every  thing  which  concerned 
the  well-being  of  those  committed  to  her  charge. 
When  they  were  about  to  leave  her  watchful 
care  forever  a sister's  thoughtfulness  was  exhib- 
ited in  her  preparations  for  their  comfort  and 
convenience.  The  wardrobe  of  the  departing 
soldier  was  carefully  inspected,  and  every  thing 
needful  was  supplied.  It  was  her  custom  also 
to  furnish  to  each  one  who  left  a sum  of  money, 
“ that  he  might  have  something  of  his  own”  to 
meet  any  unexpected  necessity  by  the  way. 
And  if  the  donation-box  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hospital  chanced  to  be  empty,  her  own  purse 
made  good  the  deficiency.  The  writer  well  re- 
members the  anxious  countenance  with  which 
she  was  met  one  morning  by  Miss  Ross,  when 
about  taking  her  place  for  the  day's  duty.  “ I 
am  so  sorry !”  was  her  exclamation.  “ When 

C left  for  Virginia  last  night  I forgot,  in 

the  confusion,  to  give  him  money;  and  I am 
afraid  that  he  has  nothing  of  his  own,  for  he  had 
not  received  his  pay.  I thought  of  it  after  I 
was  in  bed,  and  it  disturbed  my  sleep.” 

The  tenderness  of  Miss  Ross's  nature  was 
never  more  touchingly  exhibited  than  in  the 

case  of  Lieutenant  B , of  Saratoga,  New 

York.  He  was  brought  to  the  hospital  by  his 
father  for  a few  days’  rest  before  proceeding  to 
his  home.  Mortally  wounded,  he  failed  so  rap- 
idly that  he  could  not  be  removed.  During  two 
days  and  nights  of  agonizing  suffering  Miss  Ross 
scarcely  left  his  side,  and  while  she  bathed  his 
burning  brow  and  moistened  his  parched  lips 
she  mingled  with  these  tender  offices  words  of 
Christian  hope  and  consolation.  “Call  me 
Anna,”  she  said,  “and  tell  me  all  which  your 
heart  prompts  you  to  say.”  And  as  life  ebbed 
away  he  poured  into  her  sympathizing  ear  the 
confidences  which  his  mother,  alas!  could  not 
receive.  With  tearful  eyes  and  sorrowing  heart 
this  new-found  friend  watched  by  him  to  the 
last — then  closed  the  heavy  eyes,  and  smoothed 
the  raven  locks,  and  sent  the  quiet  form,  lovely 
even  in  death,  to  her  who  waited  its  arrival  in 
bitter  anguish. 

To  those  who  best  knew  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  it  seems  a hopeless  task  to  enumerate 
the  instances  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  good 
of  others  with  which  that  noble  life  was  filled. 
It  was  the  same  tale  again  and  again  repeated. 
Alike  the  pain,  the  anxiety,  the  care ; alike  the 
support,  the  encouragement,  the  consolation. 
No  marvel  was  it  that  the  sinking  soldier,  far 
from  home  and  friends,  mistook  the  gentle  min- 


istry for  that  which  marks  earth’s  strongest  tie 
of  love,  and  dying,  whispered,  “ Mother.” 

Perhaps  no  characteristic  of  Miss  Ross  was 
more  strongly  marked  than  her  perse veranoe. 
She  had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  discharge 
of  her  duties  as  Lady  Principal  of  the  hospital, 
but  she  would  not  be  discouraged. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  her  visits  to  the 
office  of  a Government  official,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a petition  in  behalf  of  an  inmate 
of  the  hospital,  she  was  told  “ that  she  could 
not  be  waited  upon  on  account  of  the  press  of 
business  which  demanded  immediate  attention.” 

“ General ,”  she  laughingly  replied,  “you 

know  me  well  enough  to  believe  that  I will  re- 
main for  any  length  of  time  that  is  necessary, 
and  I shall  not  leave  until  you  have  granted  my 
request.”  She  kept  her  word,  and  after  wait- 
ing for  several  hours  had  the  satisfaction  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  furlough. 

A young  man  belonging  tc  a Pennsylvania 
regiment  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Newport 
News.  His  only  sister  came  to  Miss  Ross  and 
implored  her  aid  in  securing  her  brother’s  dis- 
charge. She  ^ once  offered  to  go  to  his  relief, 
and  having  obtained  the  necessary  papers  start- 
ed upon  her  mission,  accompanied  by  a friend 
who  was  ready  to  assist  to  the  utmost  in  this 
humane  undertaking.  The  result  was  success- 
ful, and  poor  W was  soon  restored  to  his 

afflicted  sister.  This  journey  gave  Miss  Ross 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  several  hospitals  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  so  desirous  was 
she  to  speak  a word  of  encouragement  or  conao* 
lation  to  each  sufferer  that  she  could  with  diffi- 
culty tear  herself  away.  “ I will  not  go,”  she 
said  to  her  friend,  who  urged  the  necessity  of 
their  immediate  departure.  “But  you  must 

go,”  was  the  reply.  “ W is  ready,  /shall 

go  by  the  four  o’clock  boat,  and  you  will  go  with 
me.”  This  she  related  with  great  animation, 
and  added,  “If  it  had  not  been  for  Captain 

H , I do  not  know  that  I should  ever  have 

come  home.” 

The  case  of  D , a member  of  a New 

Hampshire  regiment,  is  one  of  singular  interest. 
He  was  left  at  the  hospital  when  ou  his  way  to 
the  seat  of  war,  and  suffered  for  many  months 
from  the  consequences  of  the  exposure  incident 
to  camp  life.  Miss  Ross  watched  over  him  with 
sisterly  tenderness,  and  when  he  was  pronounced 
by  the  surgeon  unfit  for  active  service  retained 
him  as  steward  of  the  institution.  After  the 
terrible  battle  of  Gettysburg,  when  the  wards 
were  filled  to  overflow'ing,  and  hundreds  of  suf- 
ferers lay  stretched  on  mattresses  upon  the  floor, 

the  broken  constitution  of  D yielded  to  the 

excessive  fatigue  resulting  from  his  arduous 
labors,  and  he  was  again  prostrated  by  illness. 
As  soon  as  it  could  be  done  with  safety  he  was 
removed  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  B , whose  in- 

terest in  the  feeble  invalid  was  only  second  to 
that  of  his  faithful  nurse.  For  a time  he  seemed 
to  rally ; but  the  death  of  a beloved  child,  and 
intense  longing  to  behold  his  distant  home,  so 
wore  upon  his  drooping  spirits  that  he  sank  into 
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almost  hopeless  depression.  With  her  accus- 
tomed energy  Miss  Ross  directed  all  her  efforts 
toward  restoring  him  to  his  family.  After  the 
preliminary  steps  had  been  taken  she  applied  to 
the  captain  of  a Boston  steamer,  but  he  refused 
to  receive  a sick  passenger  on  account  of  the 
want  of  suitable  accommodations.  The  case 
was  urgent.  He  must  go  or  die.  “There  is 
no  room,”  repeated  the  Captain. 

“ Give  him  a place  upon  the  floor,”  was  the 
rejoinder,  “and  I will  furnish  every  thing  need- 
ful.” “ But  a sick  man  can  not  have  proper  at- 
tendance under  such  circumstances,”  persisted 
the  Captain.  “I  will  go  with  him  if  neces- 
sary,” she  replied,  “and  will  take  the  entire 
charge  of  his  comfort.”  “Miss  Ross,  I am 
sorry  to  refuse  you,  but  I can  not  comply  with 
your  request.  This  answer  must  be  Anal.” 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  unsuccessful 
pleader  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  for  a 
few  moments ; then  raising  her  head  said,  slow- 
ly and  sadly,  “ Captain , I have  had  many 

letters  from  the  friends  of  New  England  soldiers, 
thanking  me  with  overflowing  hearts  for  restor- 
ing to  them  the  dearly  loved  husband,  son,  or 
brother  while  yet  alive.  From  D.’s  wife  I shall 
receive  no  such  message.  This  is  his  only 
chance  of  life.  He  can  not  bear  the  journey  by 
land.  He  must  go  by  water  or  die.  He  will 
die  here — far  from  friends  and  home.”  This 
appeal  could  not  be  resisted.  “ I will  take  him, 
Miss  Ross,  ” was  the  answer ; “ but  it  must  be  only 
upon  the  condition  that  you  will  promise  not  to 
ask  such  a favor  of  me  again  whatever  the  case 
may  be.”  “Never!”  was  the  quick  reply, 
“never  will  I bind  myself  by  such  a promise 
while  an  Eastern  soldier  needs  a friend  or  a 
passage  to  his  home ! You  are  the  first  man  to 
whom  I should  apply.”  “Then  let  him  come 
without  a promise.  You  hare  conquered ; I will 
do  for  him  all  that  can  be  done.” 

Could  such  friendship  fail  to  win  the  hearts 
of  those  to  whom  this  inestimable  woman  gave 
the  cheerful  service  of  her  life’s  best  days ? “Do 
you  want  to  see  Florence  Nightingale  ?”  said  one, 
who  had  -not  yet  left  the  nursing  care  which 
brought  him  back  to  life  and  hope,  to  a com- 
panion whom  he  met.  “If  you  do,  just  come 
to  our  hospital  and  see  Miss  Ross.” 

This  was  the  only  reward  she  craved — a word 
of  thoughtful  gratitude  from  those  she  sought  to 
serve ; and  in  this  was  lost  all  remembrance  of 
days  of  toil  and  nights  of  weariness.  So  from 
week  to  week  and  from  month  to  month  the 
self-consecration  grew  more  complete — the  self- 
forgetfulness  more  perfect.  But  the  life  spent 
in  the  service  of  others  was  drawing  near  its 
end.  The  busy  hands  were  soon  to  be  folded, 
the  heavy  eyelids  forever  closed,  the  weary  feet 
were  hastening  to  their  rest. 

The  spring  of  1 863  found  Miss  Ross  still  oc- 
cupied in  the  discharge  of  her  ceaseless  round 
of  duties  at  the  hospital,  and  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  promoting  the  interests  of  a large 
fair  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a permanent  Home  for  discharged  sol- 


diers who  were  incapacitated  for  active  labor. 
She  canvassed  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  also 
traveled  in  different  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  in  order  to  obtain  assistance  in  this 
important  undertaking.  “Is  it  not  wrong,”  a 
friend  once  asked,  “ that  you  should  do  so  much, 
while  so  many  are  doing  nothing  f ” “Oh,  there 
are  hundreds  who  would  gladly  work  as  I do,” 
was  her  reply,  “but  they  have  not  my  powers 
of  endurance.”  Upon  these  powers  she  drew 
too  largely,  and  her  remarkable  strength  and 
vigor  of  constitution  were  yielding  to  the  press- 
ure. 

The  fair  in  which  she  was  so  actively  inter- 
ested took  place  in  June,  and  a large  sum  was 
added  to  the  fund  previously  obtained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  “Soldiers’  Home.”  The  work 
now  progressed  rapidly,  and  the  personal  aid 
and  influence  of  Miss  Ross  were  exerted  to  for- 
ward it  in  every  possible  way.  Yet  while  deep- 
ly absorbed  in  the  promotion  of  this  object,  which 
was  very  near  to  her  heart,  she  found  time  to 
brighten,  with  characteristic  tenderness  and  de- 
votion, the  last  hours  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clay,  the 
aged  and  revered  minister  of  the  ancient  church,  . 
in  which  the  marriage  of  her  parents  had  taken  ' 
place  so  many  years  before.  With  his  own 
family  she  watched  beside  his  bed,  and  with 
them  received  his  parting  blessing. 

The  waning  year  found  the  noble  undertak- 
ing, the  object  of  so  many  pray  ere  and  the  goal 
of  such  ardent  desire,  near  a prosperous  com- 
pletion. A suitable  building  had  been  obtained, 
and  many  busy  days  were  occupied  in  the  de- 
lightful task  of  furnishing  it.  At  the  close  of  a 
day  spent  in  this  manner,  the  friend  who  had 
been  Miss  Ross’s  companion  proposed  that  the 
remaining  purchases  should  be  deferred  to  an- 
other time,  urging,  in  addition  to  her  extreme 
fatigue,  that  many  of  the  stores  were  closed. 

“ Come  to  South  Street  with  me,”  she  replied. 
“They  keep  open  there  until  twelve  o’clock,  and 
we  may  find  exactly  what  we  want.”  The  long 
walk  was  taken,  and  when  the  desired  articles 
were  secured  she  yielded  to  her  friend’s  en- 
treaties, and  at  a late  hour  sought  her  home. 
As  she  pursued  her  solitary  way  came  there  no 
foreshadowing  of  what  was  to  be  ? no  whisper 
of  the  hastening  summons?  no  token  of  the 
quick  release?  Wearily  were  the  steps  ascend- 
ed, which  echoed  for  the  last  time  the  familiar 
tread.  Slowly  the  door  closed  through  which 
she  should  pass  on  angelic  mission  nevermore. 
Was  there  no  warning  ? 

“I  am  tired,”  she  said,  “and  so  cold  that  I 
feel  a*  if  I never  could  be  warm  again.”  It  was 
an  unusual  complaint  for  her  to  whom  fatigue 
had  seemed  almost  unknown  before.  But  it 
was  very  natural  that  exhaustion  should  follow 
a day  of  such  excessive  labor,  and  she  would 
soon  be  refreshed.  So  thought  those  who  loved 
her,  unconscious  of  the  threatening  danger. 
The  heavy  chili  retained  its  grasp,  the  resistless 
torpor  of  paralysis  crept  slowly  on,  and  then 
complete  insensibility.  In  this  utter  helpless- 
ness, which  baffled  every  effort  of  human  skill, 
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night  wore  away  and  morning  dawned.  Still 
there  was  no  change,  and  days  had  passed  before 
the  veil  was  lifted. 

“ Can  this  be  death  ?”  asked  the  weary  pil- 
grim, whose  feet  even  then  had  reached  the 
brink  of  the  dark  river.  “ I did  not  think  my 
work  was  done,  but  God  has  willed  it  otherwise 
— His  will  be  done.”  A few  words  of  fond  fare- 
well were  calmly  spoken,  those  most  near  and 
dear  were  folded  in  her  outstretched  arms,  and 
consciousness  had  fled  forever. 

Those  who  watched  beside  the  prostrate  form 
saw  there  no  struggle.  Only  the  gentle  breath- 
ing came  more  slowly,  the  sinking  pulse  grew 
fainter,  and  all  was  still.  The  shadowy  vale 
was  safely  passed,  and  light  had  dawned  once 
more.  Silently  had  the  Death  Angel  brought 
the  calm  loveliness  of  perfect  rest  to  her 
u Whose  life  bo  sweetly  ceased  to  be, 

It  lapsed  in  immortality." 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  December,  1868, 
the  day  which  witnessed  the  completion  of  the 
crowning  work  of  her  life— at  the  very  time 
when  the  sharers  of  her  labors  were  assembled 
for  the  dedication  of  the  “ Soldiers’  Home,” 
this  faithful  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the 
poor  and  suffering  closed  forever  her  gentle 
ministry.  The  sorrowing  multitude  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  solemnities  of  her  burial  bore 
witness  to  the  reverential  affection  with  which 
she  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  her.  One 
of  the  daily  journals  of  her  native  city  contains 
the  following  paragraph : 

“ The  vast  assemblage  of  weeping  friends  who  j 
gathered  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  affection  gave 
evidence  that  this  was  more  than  an  ordinary 
bereavement.  So  great  was  the  assemblage  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  gain  access  to  the 
apartment  where,  arrayed  in  the  habiliments  of 
the  tomb,  reposed  the  earthly  remains  of  one 
who,  from  childhood,  had  devoted  herself  to  al- 
leviating and  ministering  unto  the  necessities  of 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  friendless.  In 
her  best  days  she  devoted  her  Christian  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy  to  the  care  of  our  sick 
and  wounded  heroes  returning  maimed  and  dis- 
tressed from  hard-fought  battle-fields  and  lonely 
camps.”  A personal  friend  writes:  “I  think 
there  is  scarcely  a case  where  a person  holding 
no  public  position  was  so  universally  known  and 
beloved.” 

The  last  lingering  look  was  taken,  and  the 
mournful  train  moved  slowly  on,  bearing  the 
precious  remains  to  Monument  Cemetery.  Na- 
ture itself,  in  the  barren  desolation  of  advancing 
winter,  seemed  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sol- 
emn scene,  as  if  she  too  joined  in  sad  lament 
that  so  much  worth  and  loveliness  should  pass 
away. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  a stately  cedar,  whose 
branches  are  melodious  with  the  earliest  songs 
of  birds,  rests  what  was  mortal  of  Anna  Maria 
Ross.  Roses,  planted  by  loving  hands,  unfold 
their  clustering  blossoms,  and  fall  in  fragrant 
showers  above  the  grassy  turf.  The  sacred  spot 
is  marked  by  a monument — the  gift  of  those  who 


hold  in  sweet  remembrance  her  who  sleeps  be- 
neath. The  base  is  of  blue  marble.  The  tomb 
is  of  pure  white  marble,  surmounted  by  a tablet 
which  bears  an  alto-relievo,  representing  a fe- 
male figure  ministering  to  a soldier,  who  lies 
upon  a couch.  Beneath  is  the  inscription  : 

Erected  by  her  Friends, 

In  Memory  of 
ANNA  M.  ROSS, 

Dud  December  22,  1S63. 

Her  piety  was  fruitful  of  good  works.  The  friendless 
child,  the  fugitive  slave,  and  the  victim  of  intemperance 
were  ever  objects  of  her  tendereet  solicitude. 

When  civil  war  disclosed  its  horrors  she  dedicated  her  life 
to  the  sick  and  wonnded  soldiers  of  her  country,  and 
died  a martyr  to  Humanity  and  Patriotism. 

So  closes  the  brief  and  imperfect  record  of  a 
beautiful  life;  but  the  light  of  its  lovely  exam- 
ple yet  remains.  And  the  work  so  lovingly  be- 
gun, and  faithfully  carried  on,  by  the  noble- 
hearted  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  still  unfinished. 
“Dead  and  yet  speaking”  by  the  consecration 
of  lofty  talents  to  the  highest  uses — “speaking” 
by  the  broad  sympathy  which  embraced  all  who 
needed  help  or  consolation  — “speaking”  by 
countless  acts  of  service  to  her  fellow-men,  which 
will  be  fully  known  only  in  the  “ great  day  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed” — she 
bids  us  follow  wherever  is  heard  the  cry  of  suf- 
fering humanity,  or  the  wail  of  the  “ children 
of  sorrow.”  Amidst  the  doubts  and  discourage- 
ments of  onr  country’s  darkest  hours  she  labored 
patiently  and  courageously,  in  faith  and  hope. 
Shall  our  hearts  fail,  and  our  hands  droop,  who 
see  the  heavy  storm-clouds  lifted,  and  hear  once 
more,  in  sweet  accord,  the  silver  notes  of  Peace? 


THE  CHIMNEYS. 

"17^  ACING  the  western  sky,  Ruth  Bowen  caught 
Jl  the  sight  of  two  chimneys  in  the  sunset 
glow,  on  the  edge  of  the  wooded  horizon,  which 
belonged  to  a house  whose  inhabitants  had  long 
been  hateful  to  her.  Ezra  Clark  lived  there, 
and  his  mother,  the  “Widow  Nabby.”  She 
had  rejected  Ezra  twice,  and  had  included  his 
mother  in  the  rejection.  Why  she  should  stop 
and  ponder  over  those  chimneys,  with  that  basis 
of  remembrance,  seems  inconsistent ; ' but  she 
stood  as  one  taking  a fond  leave — like  the  sol- 
dier upon  the  hill.  At  that  moment  Ezra  was 
eating  his  supper  of  bread  and  milk,  thickly 
dashed  with  huckleberries,  and  avowing  there 
was  nothing  equal  to  them  in  their  season  ; but 
his  mother,  who  was  watching  him,  pretended 
to  make  moan  over  the  necessity  she  was  un- 
der of  going  into  the  swamp  to  pick  more  for 
him. 

“Rheumatic  fever  and  colic  would  not  keep 
yon  from  picking  every  darned  one,  mother,” 
Ezra  said. 

“Now,  Ezry,  you  know  you  lie;  why,  I 
haven’t  dried  one  yet.” 

“Folks  are  crazy  in  huckleberry  time ; they 
are  ferocious  to  get  into  the  woods  and  swamps, 
where  a cat-bird  would  be  ashamed  to  squalL” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  them  Florida  swamps, 
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Tory  party,  owning,  substantially,  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  wielding  a large  minority  in  the 
Commons,  was  at  least  able  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment perpetually  on  the  defensive,  and  to 
prevent  any  real  movement.  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  seems  to  have  a political  as  well  as  a phys- 
ical gouty  leg,  sensitive  to  all  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  probably  fearing  the  “Conserva- 
tive reaction”  which  the  Tories  confidently  pre- 
dicted, and  knowing  certainly  that  a storm  would 
follow  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  shrank 
from  it  until  so  late  in  the  season  that  Mr. 
Punch  wiped  his  forehead  and  said,  “Pam,  if 
you  don't  dissolve  I shall !”  The  evil  day  could 
not,  however,  bo  put  off  forever,  and  the  Par- 
liament reached  at  length  its  constitutional  term 
of  existence.  The  real  predominance  of  Liberal- 
ism in  the  country  might  be  at  once  seen  in  the 
swarms  of  Liberal  candidates,  which  indeed  con- 
stituted the  danger  of  that  party.  Wherever 
there  was  a contestable  seat,  there  was  a pre- 
liminary contest  among  possible  (Liberal)  can- 
didates as  to  who  should  stand  for  it,  too  often 
ending  in  the  seat  itself  being  endangered  by 
internal  dissension,  whereas  the  Tories  gener- 
ally managed  to  have  their  forces  united  upon 
one  man,  or  two  if  the  borough  or  county  offered 
any  chances  of  success.  This  is  indeed  the  usual 
Tory  tactics,  and  that  it  is  so  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  educated  young  men  who  aspire  to  po- 
litical lifo  and  influence  in  England  are  rarely 
Tories.  It  is  probable  that  every  superior  and 
cultivated  man  in  England  desires  to  have  a 
seat  in  Parliament ; the  Laureate  himself  is  re- 
ported to  have  declared  that  he  would  regard 
that  as  the  most  tempting  earthly  honor  that 
could  be  made  to  him.  When  lately  the  candi- 
datures were  arranged  it  was  found  that  the 
struggle  was  to  be  unusually  interesting,  apart 
from  the  great  questions  involved,  by  reason  of 
the  large  numbers  of  young  and  independent 
thinkers  and  radicals  who  had  entered  the  lists. 
The  addresses  to  the  various  constituencies  which 
were  put  forth  did  not  break  the  truce  of  the 
Parliament ; the  reticence  and  the  spirit  of  post- 
ponement which  had  marked  the  dealings  with 
vital  questions  in  Westminster  Hall  were  re- 
produced in  the  long  columns  of  generalities 
and  platitudes  which  appeared  in  the  Times. 
The  Whigs  took  their  stand  on  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  financial  successes 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Tories  deplored  the 
spirit  of  innovation  characterizing  the  Govern- 
ment, but  declared  that  they  would  not  oppose 
any  “judicious  and  well-considered  measure  of 
reform."  The  infra-gangway  supporters  of  the 
Government  believed  that  “the  time  had  now 
come  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  every  Englishman  not  incapaci- 
tated by  some  consideration  of  personal  unfit- 
ness or  of  political  danger  should  be  admitted  to 
a share  of  political  power."  The  enterprising 
reader  who  journeyed  over  these  deserts  of  com- 
monplace was  indeed  rewarded  now  and  then 
with  an  oasis  of  wit  and  individuality,  but  as  a 
general  thing  the  candidates  did  not  venture 


beyond  the  trenches  of  party.  There  was  good 
reason  for  this  A salient  or  novel  point  will 
at  once  be  seized  upon  by  an  antagonist,  and 
made  the  basis  of  misrepresentation  which  he 
knows  can  not  be  fully  met  before  the  yelling 
crowd  on  the  hustings.  No  shrewd  candidate 
will  encumber  himself  with  any  thing  that  re- 
quires explanation,  for  explanation  is  precisely 
the  one  impossible  thing  during  elections.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  so  averse  to  saying  any  thing 
material  in  his  address  to  Tiverton,  that  after 
announcing  himself  a candidate  he  filled  out  the 
paper  by  reminding  his  constituents  that  under 
the  prosperous  administration  of  which  he  had 
been  the  head  no  fewer  than  two  new  princes 
had  been  bom  in  the  Royal  Household.  But 
presently  the  wars  of  the  canvassers  began  in 
good  earnest,  and  the  fortresses  of  platitude  be- 
came smoking  ruins.  The  candidate  must  stand 
under  hurtling  volleys  of  questions ; and  woe  to 
him  if  he  have  not  on  a coat  of  mail — wrought 
of  iron  or  of  brass — from  which  each  one  will 
rebound  in  the  shape  of  a sufficient  answer. 

The  elections  just  closed  have  shown  that  the 
England  of  to-day  includes  every  age  of  human- 
ity, from  the  savage  worshiping  his  fetich,  or 
tomahawking  his  foe,  up  to  the  idealist,  as  Chim- 
borazo stretches  from  tropic  to  arctic,  and  is 
traced  with  the  growths  of  every  latitude  between 
them.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  England  as  doing 
this  or  that:  which  England?  There  is  one 
represented  by  the  constituents  which  demanded 
of  their  candidate,  1.  Whether  he  bdlicved  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis ; tfnd,  2.  When  he  last  par- 
took of  the  communion.  There  is  another 
which  defends  John  Stuart  Mill's  finest  relig- 
ious and  social  radicalism,  and  elects  him  there- 
on. And  between  these  what  worlds  roll  on 
side  by  side,  in  these  little'islands,  each  with  its 
own  interests!  It  would  require  volumes  to 
give  the  proofs  furnished  by  the  recent  elections 
that  England  is  an  epitome  of  the  Eastern  hem- 
isphere, and  of  ages  past  and  present,  dark  and 
luminous ; but  there  was  one  contest  which  may 
be  regarded  as  supplying  a fair  epitome  of  En- 
gland ; and  of  that  I propose  to  give  some  ac- 
count, chiefly  from  personal  observation,  be- 
fore passing  to  any  considerations  concerning 
the  political  significance  of  the  elections  gen- 
erally. 

The  nomination  of  John  Stuart  Mill  for  West- 
minster is  the  most  practical  reply  which  this 
English  generation  has  given  to  Burke's  famous 
declaration  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  past.  The 
City  of  Westminster  is  nearly  all  of  the  west 
portion  of  London,  has  a population  about  one- 
third  in  number  to  that  of  New  York  City,  and 
sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons — 
the  same  numlfer,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  pass- 
ing, as  are  sent  by  dozens  of  places  which  have 
not  a fiftieth  of  its  population.  In  this  ancient 
city  is  represented  every  degree  of  wealth  and 
of  poverty.  One  may  start  from  that  region  of 
hovels  and  filth  from  which  the  towers  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  Westminster 
Abbey  rise  and  pass  by  Whitehall,  with  its  offi- 
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ces  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade ; then  along  Pall  Mali  with  the 
opera  and  the  clubs ; past  Marlborough  House, 
and  superb  mansions  of  St.  James , by  the  resi- 
dences of  Palmerston,  and  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster (England’s  wealthiest  nobleman),  and 
the  magnificent  shows  of  Piccadilly ; under  those 
windows  which,  to  the  day  of  the  Iron  Duke’s 
death,  bore  the  bullet-proof  shutters  which  had 
defended  them  from  a mob,  retained  as  his  wit- 
ness to  the  ingratitude  of  the  populace,  and  then 
pause  at  St.  James  or  Buckingham  Palace,  to 
reflect  that  without  going  out  of  the  limits  of 
Westminster  he  had  seen  the  glory  and  the 
shame  of  England.  Who  should  represent  such 
a city  ? Plainly  one  of  our  set,  said  the  pal- 
aces ; and  so  the  first  man  who  announced  him- 
self as  a candidate  was  one  who  might  naturally 
be  considered  a representative,  in  a sense,  of 
Westminster.  One  needed  only  to  glance  at 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Grosvenor  to  know  what  that  sense 
was.  A young  man  of  twenty-five,  with  a heavy 
sensual  face,  and  an  eye  that  seemed  as  if  it 
were  parboiled;  a complexion  in  which  pink- 
white  had  already  been  overlaid  by  a muddy  red, 
he  stood  up  to  declare  to  the  electors  of  the  an- 
cient city  his  opinions — the  most  emphatic  of 
which  was  that  “England  should  kick  Brother 
Jonathan  into  the  middle  of  next  week.”  Young 
Grosvenor  stood  up  and  said  this  as  a liberal, 
but  a liberal  who  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis 
who  owned  more  of  Westminster  City  than  any 
other  man,  and  consequently  felt  as  if  its  twenty- 
five  thousand  electors  were  in  the  bottom  of  his 
papa’s  pocket.  But  young  Grosvenor  was  mis- 
taken. The  electors  growled  at  his  words  about 
America  in  a way  which  would  have  made  him 
turn  pale  had  his  complexion  admitted  of  it,  and 
he  was  at  once  throwif  overboard.  It  was  rather 
a bold  thing  for  the  liberals — who  were  led  by 
James  Beal  and  Dr.  Lankester — to  beard  even 
this  cub  of  aristocracy  on  the  American  ques- 
tion, especially  as  Richmond  was  then  still  defi- 
ant, and  Lee  supposed  strong.  But  if  that  was 
chivalrous,  what  was  it  to  fix  upon  a candidate 
who  had  not  only  taken  up  vigorously  the  North- 
ern side  of  the  American  struggle,  but  had  ad- 
vocated in  quotable  black  and  white  every  po- 
litical and  religious  heresy  of  whose  existence 
the  constituency  was  likely  to  have  ever  heard  ? 
To  lift  up  among  the  hereditary  grandeurs  of 
Grosvenor  Square  the  standard  of  anti-primo- 
geniture! To  object  to  the  phrase  “ manhood 
suffrage”  as  too  narrow!  These  were  watch- 
words to  make  the  dry  bones  in  the  graves  of 
Westminster,  and  out  of  them,  rattle,  as  rattle 
they  did  from  the  time  of  the  nomination  to  the 
quietus  given  them  three  months  later  at  the 
polls.  • 

When  Mr.  Mill  was  spoken  to  on  the  subject 
of  the  Westminster  candidature,  he  said  that  he 
did  not  aspire  to  the  place,  but  that,  if  elected, 
he  would  serve.  The  truth  was,  Mr.  Mill  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  motives  which  urged  on 
the  young  men  who  sought  and  obtained  his 
nomination.  They  were  man  who  had  been 
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inspired  by  the  study  of  his  works  to  crave  a 
nobler  life  for  England.  They  were  ready  to 
inaugurate  an  effort  for  the  New  England,  and 
trust  that  even  its  failure — were  it  destined  to 
fail,  as  then  seemed  probable— would  be  a truer 
success  than  any  mere  party  triumph.  Mr. 

Mill  scarcely  anticipated  other  success  than  this, 
and  he  at  once  told  them  of  the  difficulties : he 
could  not  expend  money  in  the  canvass,  nor  elec- 
tioneer, nor,  if  elected,  could  he  study  their 
local  interests.  They  were  not  disheartened  at 
this,  but  determined  to  raise  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  an  election 
by  subscription,  and  to  nominate  their  candi- 
date. It  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  to 
have  a severe  struggle.  Young  Grosvenor,  it 
now  appeared,  had  no  idea  of  being  set  aside 
by  the  Millites,  and  he  now  came  forward  to  do 
whatever  money  could  do  to  secure  the  scat 
for  himself.  He  had  apologized  for  his  lan- 
guage abdut  America,  and  stood  on  the  liberal 
platform.  Then  there  came  forward  a certain 
W.  H.  Smith  as  the  Tory  candidate.  Of  all 
opponents  Smith  was  the  most  formidable.  He 
had  entered  upon  the  great  newspaper  business 
which  his  father  had  bequeathed  him,  and  en- 
larged it  until  he  held  a monopoly  of  all  the 
contracts  and  arrangements  for  supplying  the 
railway  stations  throughout  the  kingdom  with 
papers  and  magazines.  Smith  is  the  newspaper 
man,  as  Reuter  is  the  telegraph  man,  of  En- 
gland. Nay,  he  must  be  stronger  than  Reuter ; 
for  the  Times , which  did,  in  one  single  case, 
manage  to  break  through  the  monopoly  of  Reu- 
ter, struggled  vainly  against  that  of  Smith.  It 
is  well  understood  that  if  Smith  were  so  to  de- 
termine he  could  ruin  many  newspapers,  and 
even  seriously  injure  the  Times,  by  retarding  its 
delivery  at  important  stations,  or  rendering  it 
irregular.  Nor  was  he  a roan  who  might  be 
supposed  above  making  the  most  of  his  power ; 
and  consequently  there  was  not  a single  journal 
in  London  which  did  not  put  on  gloves  when 
dealing  with  the  Tory  opponent  of  Mr.  Mill. 

But  as  this  Magazine  is  not  dependent  upon  Mr. 

Smith  for  its  circulation,  I may  here  say  that 
he  was  the  personification  of  Oily  Gammon,  m 
and  also  an  exasperated  case  of  nouveau  riche. 

Once,  indeed,  he  put  down  his  name  at  the  Re- 
form Club  with  such  flourishes  that  he  was 
blackballed  as  soon  as  he  was  discovered  to  be 
the  newspaper  man ; whereas  had  he  come 
without  disguise  his  election  would  have  been 
secure.  A plausible  speaker,  an  olive-complex- 
ioned  and  hard-faced  man,  with  a stereotyped 
smile,  the  possessor  of  an  interminable  purse,  it 
was  evident  that  Mr.  Smith  would  bring  out  all 
the  Tory  strength  of  Westminster.  The  low- 
est estimate  of  his  expenditure  in  the  canvass 
which  I have  heard  is  $50,000,  and  the  highest 
$100,000. 

Let  me  here  say  a word  about  these  expenses, 
which  so  puzzle  Americans  who  have  watched 
the  course  of  English  elections.  The  average 
cost  of  the  658  elections  may  be  safely  put  at  a 
thousand  pounds.  This  $3,290,000  comes  out 
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of  the  pockets  of  the  candidates.*  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  candidate,  who  will  pay 
money  to  any  extent  almost  rather  than  be  de- 
feated, has  no  salary  whatever  for  his  services 
in  Parliament,  though  he  gives  from  four  o’clock 
p.m.  to  midnight  four  days  of  the  week,  and 
from  twelve  to  six  on  Wednesdays — and  this, 
generally,  from  February  5 to  August  5 of  each 
year.  It  may  be  judged  that  a poor  man  would 
find  it  easier  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle 
than  to  enter  Parliament.  And  yet  so  ardent 
is  the  desire  to  attain  this  honor,  that  the  race 
is  much  more  exciting  than  it  is  in  a struggle 
for  a seat  in  our  Congress,  where  the  members 
are  paid.  Before  the  Commonwealth  members 
of  Parliament  were  paid  for  their  services — 
borough  members  two,  and  county  members 
four  shillings  per  diem , sums  which  Froudo  es- 
timates to  have  been  equal  to  a pound  and  two 
pounds  at  the  present  day.  The  expenses  of 
candidates  are  divisible  into  necessary,  legiti- 
mate, and  illegitimate ; and  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate expenses  is  to  retain  a lawyer  to  advise 
with  the  committee  of  the  candidate,  and  take 
care  that  they  do  not  transgress  the  provisions 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The  necessary 
expenses  are  the  payments  for  the  erection  of 
the  plank  platform  for  the  hustings,  or  the  place 
where  the  nominations  are  made  before  the  peo- 
ple. In  any  contested  election  this  is  a mere 
form,  for  a poll  is  always  demanded  by  the  can- 
didate or  candidates  against  whom  the  show  of 
hands  has  gone.  Then  there  is  the  expense  of 
building  several  polling-booths.  The  polling- 
clerks  have,  strangely  enough,  to  be  paid  by  the 
candidates.  The  legitimate  expenses  are  those 
made  for  bringing  the  candidate  before  the  peo- 
ple, which  involves  the  employment  of  public 
halls,  placards,  newspaper  advertisements,  and 
circulars.  Legitimate  also,  perhaps,  and  legal 
certainly,  are  the  large  sums  paid  for  convey- 
ances used  by  the  candidate’s  committee  in  vis- 
iting electors  and  soliciting  their  votes,  and  the 
employment  of  large  numbers  of  the  same  to 
bring  voters  to  the  polls  on  election-day  (which 
will  be  rather  formidable  items  when  the  suffrage 
is  extended).  But  when  we  come  to  the  pay- 
ments made  to  publicans — what  we  should  call 
rum-sellers  in  America — for  keeping  placards 
in  their  windows  and  for  imaginary  committee- 
rooms  in  their  grog-shops,  we  draw  near  to  the 
shadowy  and  movable  line  which  divides  the 
legitimate  from  the  illegitimate.  The  time 
was  when  bribery  and  the  sale  of  votes  was  so 
common  in  England,  that  a gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  says  that  he  remembers  to  have 
seen  notices  put  by  tradesmen  into  their  win- 
dows: u Not  voted  yet!”  Much  has  certainly 
been  gained  in  decorum  since  then ; but  it  is 
less  than  doubtful  whether  the  large  sums  con- 
stantly paid  the  publicans  for  simply  showing 
posters  do  not  relate  to  much  more  questionable 
services.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
candidates  often  employ  roughs  to  be  present  at 

* The  total  cos*t  of  an  election  ia  Great  Britain  U rough- 
ly estimated  at  .£$,000,000. 


the  hustings  and  give  them  the  show  of  hands. 
On  leaving  the  hustings,  when  the  show  of 
hands  had  been  declared  to  be  for  Smith  and 
Grosvenor,  I myself  heard  one  man  say  to  an- 
other, 44  We  first  tried  to  get  men,  but  we  had 
to  pay  two  bob  apiece  for  men ; and  so  he  told 
us  to  get  boys  for  one  bob.”*  The  treat  to  beer 
is  considered  somewhat  venial,  I fear,  among 
candidates,  though  very  distinctly  illegal.  Dur- 
ing Tom  Hughes’s  canvass  in  Lambeth  one  of  his 
advocates,  speaking  of  the  pure  principles  upon 
which  they  had  conducted  the  contest,  exclaim- 
ed, “Why,  Mr.  Hughes  has  not  even  treated 
an  elector  to  a glass  of  beer  !”  Upon  which  the 
soul  of  a beery  brother  in  the  crowd  poured  it- 
self into  the  exclamation — 44  Brute !”  And 
doubtless  he  was  not  alone  in  his  disgust  at  such 
ethical  severity. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  all  these  sources  of  ex- 
penditure (leaving  entirely  out  of  the  case  any 
estimate  of  those  small  boroughs  where  every 
vote  is  purchased  by  pounds)  mount  up  during  a 
canvass  lasting  from  two  to  three  months.  It 
certainly  seems  as  if  there  should  be  an  44  Act 
for  the  relief  of  Candidates,  ” though  it  is  said 
that  a large  majority  of  the  governing  class  has 
determined  that  it  shall  always  be  beyond  the 
power  of  any  poor  man  to  run  for  Parliament. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Captain  Grosvenor  depended 
in  their  canvass,  the  one  upon  the  power  of 
money,  the  other  upon  that  of  money  plus  fam- 
ily alone.  At  least  none  ever  heard  of  any 
claim  for  either  of  them  based  upon  grounds  of 
intellectual  superiority  or  services  to  the  coun- 
try ; while  there  was  scarcely  a public  house  or 
an  old  wall  in  London  that  did  not  admonish 
the  public  to  “vote  for  Grosvenor”  or  to  44  plump 
for  Smith these  mottoes  superseding  for  the 
time  the  undying  problem  of  the  personality  of 
“Griffiths,”  and  even  depriving  the  world  of 
the  valuable  knowledge  that  44  the  Standard  is 
the  largest  daily  in  the  world.”  Mr.  Mill,  on  the 
contrary,  declared  in  his  letter  to  his  commit- 
tee (March  7) : 44  It  is  neither  suitable  to  my 
circumstances  nor  consistent  with  my  principles 
to  spend  money  for  my  election.  Without  con- 
demning those  who  do,  when  it  is  not  expended 
in  corruption,  I am  deeply  convinced  that  there 
can  be  no  Parliamentary  reform  worthy  of  the 
name  so  long  as  a scat  in  Parliament  is  only 
attainable  by  rich  men,  or  by  those  who  have 
rich  men  at  their  back.”  The  general  skepti- 
cism as  to  the  ability  of  Mill  and  his  friends  to 
succeed  in  such  a contest  was  well  expressed 
by  the  Times . 44  It  would  be  indeed,”  it  said, 

“creditable  to  the  electors  of  Westminster  to 
choose  a man  of  Mr.  Mill’s  mental  powers  and 
faculty  of  lucid  explanation,  even  though  they 
might  not  agree  with  all  his  opinions ; hut  it 
may  unfortunately  prove  that  not  even  in  classic 
Westminster,  with  its  traditions  of  Fox  and  Hob- 
house  and  Burdett,  and  many  another  worthy,  is 
a utilitarian  philosopher  able  to  stand  against 
those  practical  utilitarians  who  know  that  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  in  a 
* The  English  Argbt  for  shilling. 
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borough  at  election  time  is  promoted  by  putting 
a round  sum  into  the  hands  of  an  active  agent. ” 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  of  Mill's  friends  swerved  from  the  spirit  of 
their  candidate’s  position.  It  was,  indeed,  with 
much  regret  that  the  Committee  regarded  it  as 
expedient  to  advise  the  liberal  electors  to  “split”* 
their  votes  between  Mill  and  Grosvenor;  but 
unpalatable  to  the  friends  of  Mill  as  Grosvenor 
and  his  lavish  expenditures  were,  the  literal 
platform  upon  which  ho  stood  rendered  his  elec- 
tion far  preferable  to  that  of  the  Tory. 

The  Committee  of  Mill  soon  received  enough 
subscriptions  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the 
ejection.  They  put  out  a modest  placard  which 
ran  as  follows : 

Mill  and  Purity  of  Elections. 

Mill*  tho  People's  Candidate. 

Mill  and  Extension  of  the  Franchise. 

Mill  and  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty. 

Mill  and  Social  Progress. 

Mill  and  Financial  Reform. 

Mill  and  Free  Trade. 

The  Philosopher’s  entrance  npon  the  canvass 
with  this  simple  banner  might  well  recall  the 
boy  who  came  with  his  mantle  to  King  Arthur’s 
Court — that  mantle  which  refused  to  cover  any 
but  the  virtuous,  and  which  made  such  sad  rev- 
elations among  the  knights  and  ladies  who  tried 
it  on.  It  was  shown  that  after  all  the  vaunted 
spread  of  education  and  the  labors  of  the  penny 
press  there  was  a vast  number  of  well-to-do 
tradesmen  that  had  never  heard  the  name  of 
England’s  chief  political  economist.  This  igno- 
rance was  so  great  that  tho  story  may  bo  re- 
garded as  true  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter  that  a 
bookseller  put  a card  in  his  window  announ- 
cing: 

FOR  SALE  HERE. 

Mill  on  Political  Economy. 

Ditto  on  the  Floss. 

But  this  ignorance  extended  upward  at  far  as 
it  did  downward.  There  were  large  numbers 
of  editors  and  ecclesiastics,  presumably  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  and  to  the  educated  classes,  who 
roared  out  their  sudden  discoveries  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
religious  heresies,  with  the  manifest  impression 
that  they  were  entirely  unknown.  When,  aft- 
er their  uncongenial  researches  into  the  great 
thinker’s  volumes — volumes  of  whose  existence 
they  bad  been  plainly  ignorant  before,  and  in 
which  every  reader  of  them  knew  there  were  far 
more  heretical  things  than  they  fished  out — they 
found  that  they  produced  no  panic  among  his 
followers,  they  kindled  fire  and  fagot  for  him 
throughout  Westminster.  It  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  as  much  religious  malignity  still  ex- 
isted in  England  as  Mr.  Mill's  innocent  mantle 

* It  may  bo  necessary  to  explain  the  terms  u split”  and 
lL  plump”  in  America,  where  fortunately  tho  facts  repre* 
•icuted  by  them  do  not  exist.  In  England  every  voter  has 
as  many  votC3  (If  he  chooses  to  vote  for  various  candidates; 
as  his  borough  or  county  sends  members.  Thus,  in  the 
city  of  London  proper,  which  has  four  members  in  Parlia- 
ment, every  elector  has  four  votes.  When  a man  votes 
for  a single  candidate  he  is  said  to  “ plump,**  and  when  he 
distributes  his  vote  he  is  said  to  ” split”  it.  When  he 

*•  plump*"  he  has  ouly  one  vote. 


revealed.  Mill's  friends  did  not  try  to  cover  up 
tho  candidate’s  views;  but,  on  the  contrary,  i 
cheap  “ People's  Editionv  of  his  works  was  at 
once  printed,  and  had  so  enormous  a circulation 
that,  even  if  Mr.  Mill  had  not  been  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  campaign  would 
have  secured  the  important  victory  of  thoroughly 
introducing  to  the  English  people  the  works  of 
their  broadest  and  truest  master.  Mr.  Mill, 
convinced  that  constituencies  should  solicit  their 
candidates  and  not  they  the  constituencies,  had 
gone  off  after  his  nomination  to  pursue  his  stud- 
ies in  the  quiet  French  town  of  Avignon,  where 
he  has  ]fessed  a large  part  of  each  year  since  it 
has  held  the  grave  of  the  noble  wife  to  whom 
one  of  his  finest  works  is  inscribed.  But  mean- 
while he  was  in  London  the  centre  of  a three- 
months’  theological  war,  the  bitterest  I have  «tct 
witnessed.  The  Evangelicals  of  the  Record  and 
the  Morning  A dvertiser  screamed  like  elderly  fish- 
wives at  the  audacity  of  putting  up  for  Parlia- 
ment a man  who  did  not  believe  in  eternal  tor- 
ments; but  when,  following  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Davids,  Dean  Stanley,  Charles  Kingsley,  and 
Mr.  Maurice  came  forward  to  indorse  as  the 
“ethical  sublime”  the  sentiments  quoted  for  ex- 
ecration, tjiey  simply  shrieked  Anathema  Mctrn- 
natha  against  the  wJiole  concern.  While  this 
was  occurring  in  the  high  up-stairs  ecclesiastical 
drama  a corresponding  controversy  was  going 
on  at  the  street-corners.  Never  shall  I forget 
tho  dismay  of  a poor  street-preacher  who  had 
teen  talking  himself  hoarse  with  warning  a 
crowd  of  tho  wrath  to  come,  when  some  one 
started  forth  and  said : “ See  ’ere,  pars’n,  Jon- 
stoto  Mill  says  as  how  that  eres  oil  bosh  l" 
“ Hear,  hear  1”  cried  several  voices.  “ Mill's  a 
more  learnt  man  'an  any  here,”  said  an  accom- 
plice of  the  first  speaker,  ‘ * and  he  says  he  won't 
wusship  no  sech  a God  as  ’ll  dam  folks,  and  bum 
’em  ’tarnally  ” “Hear,  hear !”  cries  the  crowd 
again.  “ Well,3’  stammered  ont  the  parson, 
“hain’t  we  told  that  Hantichrist  must  come? 
The  Prince  hov  the  power  hov — ” “'Old  hon 
thero,  boss!”  cries  another,  “do  yon  know  that 
Bishop  Thnlwall  and  the  Dean  hov  Whestmin- 
ster  says  that  wut  Mill  says  is  true  Christen 
doctorin’?  Do  yon  mean  to  set  yourself  up 
’ginst  them?”  The  poor  preacher  was  hope- 
lessly floored,  and  instead  of  a benediction  ho 
closed  by  shouting  above  the  jeering  crowd,  “Ef 
there  be  any  survant  hov  the  Lord  Jesus  here 
who  hez  ha  vote  in  Westminster  I hope  he’ll 
remember  thet  Hantichrist  his  habrod  socking 
whom  e may  devour,  hand  cast  is  vote  hon  the 
Lord’s  side  1” 

But  now  as  the  battle  waxed  warmer  a new 
influence,  it  was  whispered,  was  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  struggle,  even  that  of 

u Those  sweetest  logicians  in  blit* 

Who  argue  the  point  with  a soul-speaking  c-ye, 

And  convince  us  at  once  with  a kisC* 

Equally  effective  with  those  of  whom  Tom 
Moore  sang,  though  employing  less  demonstra- 
tive figures,  were  tho  brilliant  ladies  who  e*- 
i poused  the  cause  of  Mill,  as  the  beautiful 
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Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Georgina,  once  did  for 
Charles  James  Fox  in  the  same  borough.  I do 
not  mean  that  they  fell  into  that  very  ordinary 
kind  of  female  electioneering  which  here  and 
elsewhere  leads  a candidate’s  wife  or  daughters 
to  patronize  certain  shopkeepers  whose  politics 
are  measurable  by  the  yard-stick  or  the  pint-cup ; 
but  that  honorable  and  cultivated  ladies  were 
kindled  with  an  enthusiasm  by  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing in  Parliament  a man  whose  election  was  en- 
dangered, next  to  his  religious  views,  chiefly  by 
his  convictions  in  favor  of  reforming  the  laws 
which  relate  to  the  rights  of  women,  and  of  ex- 
tending the  suffrage  to  them.  When  Mr.  Mill 
reaffirmed,  at  the  opening  of  the  contest,  his 
faith  in  universal  suffrage,  as  distinguished  from 
manhood  suffrage,  some  papers  said  that  the 
question  raised  was  not  one  that  would  be  prac- 
tical for  some  centuries ; others  that  Mill  had 
at  least  better  wait  until  the  women  themselves 
desired  enfranchisement.  Such  wiseacres  may 
find  some  new  light  in  the  ardor  with  which 
some  at  least  of  the  ladies  of  England  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  great  Westminster  canvass. 
Mr.  Punch  had  good  reason  for  his  cartoon  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  croquet-lawn  surrounded 
by  a bovy  of  bewitching  electioneerers,  who  asks 
whether  there  is  not  an  act  of  Parliament  to  pro- 
tect him  from  that  kind  of  intimidation. 

It  was  about  a week  before  the  day  of  the 
election  that  Mr.  Mill  returned  from  Avignon  to 
England,  where  his  presence  was  considered 
necessary.  His  prospects  were  considered  doubt- 
ful by  some,  by  others  gloomy,  though  the  elo- 
quent young  man,  Mr.  James  Beal,  who  had 
originally  proposed  him,  declared  that  his  elec- 
tion was  certain.  “ The  stake  is  too  great,”  he 
said,  “ for  Mill  to  be  defeated.”  I was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  a seat  on  the  platform  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Mill’s  first  appearance  before 
a public  meeting.  The  great  hall  of  St.  James 
was  crowded  at  an  early  hour  by  people  eager 
and  curious  to  see  and  hear  the  man  whose  name 
had  been  for  some  months  more  prominently  be- 
fore the  public — Smith’s  posters  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding — than  that  of  any  other  En- 
glishman. Constitutionally  reserved  and  mod- 
est, Mr.  Mill  had  been  content  to  stand  in  the 
quiet  shadow  behind  the  thoughts  which  had 
gone  forth  from  Blackheath  or  Avignon  to  edu- 
cate his  countrymen.  On  the  evening  of  this 
first  public  meeting  the  Committee  were,  after 
the  usual  fashion,  ready  in  their  room  behind 
the  platform.  Mr.  Mill’s  friend,  Professor 
Cairnes,  was  placed  at  the  outer  door  to  watch 
for  him  and  show  him  to  the  Committee-room. 
Meanwhile  a delicate,  blue-eyed  stranger  entered 
the  house  with  the  stream  of  people,  and,  slowly 
edging  his  way  to  the  platform,  took  his  seat 
upon  it.  The  people  thought  that  it  was  some 
adventurous  individual  unable  to  find  a seat  be- 
low, but  not  one  in  the  building  knew  that  it 
was  John  Stuart  Mill,  on  whose  innocent  mind 
the  vision  of  a candidate  entering  with  a proces- 
sion of  “distinguished  gentlemen,” and  bowing 
hat  in  hand  to  applauding  fellow-citizens,  had  | 


not  gleamed.  Mr.  Beal,  however,  discovered 
him,  sitting  there  all  alone  on  the  platform,  and 
whisked  him  off  through  a back-door.  At  lengt  h 
the  procession  entered,  and  the  ovation  took 
place.  There  was  something  in  the  first  glance 
which  passed  between  the  simple,  unworldly 
scholar  and  the  English  crowd  which  electrified 
them,  and  caused  an  effusion  of  genuine  emotion 
to  his  face  and  eye. 

While  the  chairman — a good  hearty  English- 
man, with  the  voice  of  an  enlightened  Stcntor 
— was  making  his  speech,  denouncing  the  kind 
of  opposition  with  which  they  had  been  met  in 
no  measured  phrases,  I had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  personnel  of  the  man  who  had  been 
one  of  my  teachers  for  many  years.  Mr.  Mill 
is  a man  of  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  though  he 
looks  younger.  He  is  about  six  feet  in  height, 
of  slender  make,  but  of  good  proportions,  erect 
and  elastic  in  his  movement.  He  has  the  red- 
dish color  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  the  def- 
inite chin  which  physiognomists  connect  with 
an  active  mind,  and  a nose  which  in  Boston 
would  be  called  Emersonian.  But,  speaking  in 
all  soberness,  his  forehead  is  the  best  I ever 
saw.  If  it  were  not  for  the  clear  blue  eyes 
which  light  it  up,  the  brow  might  be  called  Wcb- 
sterian.  (Webster’s  brow  was  a great  dark  cloud 
whose  gloom  was  intensified  by  flashes  from 
those  white  eyes  which  one  loved  not  to  look 
upon.)  Broad  and  high,  with  an  undulating, 
surface,  and  a bump  on  one  side,  which  Nature 
would  seem  to  have  extemporized  to  hold  a sur- 
plus of  brain,  the  forehead  was  merged  into  a 
noble  dome  of  a head  whose  fine  outline  was  dis- 
closed by  the  baldness.  When  he  arose  there 
was  a breathless  eagerness  to  hear.  He  spoke 
without  gesture,  except  that  of  the  eyes  and  the 
inclination  of  the  head  forward  when  he  was 
especially  earnest  in  making  any  point.  He 
has  also  a nervous  way  of  shutting  and  opening 
his  eyes  as  if  to  clear  his  mental  vision.  His 
speech  was  smooth  and  unhesitating,  though  he 
spoke  without  notes,  and  the  right  word  was  al- 
ways in  the  right  place — in  which  respect  he 
excelled  the  majority  of  English,  and  especially 
of  parliamentary,  speakers,  who  are  continually 
stopping  to  cross  out  and  change  w’hat  they  have 
said,  as  if  they  were  always  thinking  of  the  re- 
porters rather  than  of  their  hearers.  Those 
who  sat  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall  may  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  hearing  all  that  he  said ; 
but  to  us  who  sat  on  the  platform  the  voice  was 
singularly  musical  and  the  enunciation  impress- 
ive. Indeed  there  was  a surprise  at  Mr.  Mill’s 
power  as  a public  speaker  as  general  as  it  was 
pleasant ; and  it  was  at  once  recognized  that  he 
would  prove  in  every  respect  a master  of  that 
kind  of  eloquence  which  is  adapted  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was,  too,  a strange  audience 
that  surrounded  Mr.  Mill.  Other  political  meet- 
ings here  are  generally  composed  of  a motley 
crowd  of  noisy  roughs,  but  on  this  occasion 
there  were  largo  numbers  of  men  of  letters  and 
of  science,  and,  what  was  still  more  peculiar, 

I several  hundreds  of  ladies. 
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The  speech  itself  could  scarcely  have  been 
surpassed  for  its  purpose.  It  was  a clear  state- 
ment of  important  principles,  sparkling  with 
fine  aphorisms,  and  replete  with  humor.  I can 
only  give  here  a few  of  its  characteristic  pas- 
sages. Alluding  to  his  own  course  in  the  can- 
vass he  said  : “ I might  have  made  out  a long 
list  of  political  questions  on  which  I have  the 
high  satisfaction  of  believing  that  I agree  with 
you  all.  I might  have  passed  gently  over  all 
subjects  of  possible  difference,  and  observed  a 
discreet  silence  about  any  opinion  that  might 
possibly  have  startled  any  body What  com- 

pelled me  to  say  any  thing  about  women’s  votes 
or  the  representation  of  minorities  ? Is  it  like- 
ly that  any  one  would  have  questioned  me  upon 
these  points  ? Not  one  of  you  probably  would ; 
but  you  asked  what*  my  opinions  on  Reform 
were,  and  I did  not  think  it  consistent  with  plain- 
dealing to  keep  back  any  of  them.  I dare  say 
I lowered  myself  prodigiously  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  think  that  the  cleverest  thing  in  a 
candidate  is  to  dissemble,  to  finesse,  and  to  com- 
mit himself  to  nothing  if  he  can  possibly  help 
it.  ‘How  injudicious!'  said  one;  ‘How  im- 
practical !'  said  another ; ‘ How  can  he  possibly 
expect  to  be  elected  on  such  a programme!’ 
thought  even  sincere  friends.  In  answer  to  all 
that  I beg  them  to  consider — 1st,  that  perhaps, 
if  I had  the  choice,  I would  rather  be  honest 
than  be  elected ; and  2d,  that  perhaps  the  elec- 
. tors  of  Westminster  may  think  that  the  man 
who  deals  honestly  with  them  before  he  is  elect- 
ed is  the  more  likely  to  deal  honestly  by  them 
after  he  is  elected.”  There  is  another  passage 
in  the  address  for  which  I must  find  room  here — 
that  which  draws  a distinction  between  Liberal- 
ism and  Toryism — that  is  likely  to  become  classic 
in  English  politics.  “A  Liberal,”  he  said,  “is 
one  who  looks  forward  for  his  principles  of  Gov- 
ernment ; a Tory  looks  backward.  A Tory  is 
of  opinion  that  the  real  model  of  Government 
lies  somewhere  behind  us  in  the  region  of  the 
past,  from  which  we  are  departing  further  and 
further.  Toryism  means  the  subjection  and  de- 
pendence of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  in 
temporal  matters,  upon  the  hereditary  possessors 
of  wealth,  and  in  spiritual  matters  upon  the 
Church ; and  therefore  it  is  opposed  to  every 
thing  which  could  lead  us  further  away  from 
this  model.  When  beaten,  the  Tory  may  ac- 
cept defeat  by  a necessity  of  the  age,  but  he 
still  hankers  after  the  past,  and  still  thinks  that 
good  government  means  the  restoration  in  some 
shape  or  other  of  the  feudal  principle,  and  con- 
tinues to  oppose  all  further  progress  in  a new 
direction.  The  Liberal  thinks  that  we  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  perfect  model  of  Government 
— that  it  lies  before  us  and  not  behind  us — that 
we  arc  too  far  from  it  to  be  able  to  see  it  dis- 
tinctly except  in  outline,  but  that  we  can  see 
very  clearly  in  what  direction  it  lies — not  in  the 
directiou  of  some  new  form  of  dependence,  but 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  dependent  classes — 
more  freedom,  more  equality,  and  more  respons- 
ibility of  each  person  to  himself.”  Simple  and 


grand  as  these  words  are,  they  must  lose  much 
to  one  who  did  not  feel  the  cumulative  electric 
charge  which  camo  with  them  from  the  fiery 
calmness,  the  quiet  enthusiasm  of  the  orator, 
and  which  was  presently  returned  upon  him 
from  the  overfilled  audience  in  prolonged  cries 
of  “Hear,”  “Good,”  “Bravo,”  “That’s  it," 
the  separate  expressions  gathering  at  last  into 
round  upon  round  of  applause. 

When  Mr.  Mill  had  concluded  his  address  it 
was  announced  that  he  would  answer  any  ques- 
tions as  to  his  opinions  which  persons  in  the  au- 
dience might  put  to  him.  It  really  seemed  as 
if  no  voice  could  have  the  courage  to  follow  that 
eloquent  one  which  had  just  ceased,  and  truly 
it  would  have  required  a very  high  question  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  impression  left  upon  us. 
Nevertheless,  a man  rose  to  put  a question,  and 
his  gravity  of  manner  caused  a general  hush  in 
the  room.  The  question  put  by  the  man  was 
in  these  words,  which  were  given  in  a stentorian 
voice : 

“/  wish  to  ask  Mr,  Mill  what  is  his  opinion  as 
to  the  question  of  marriage  with  a deceased  wife's 
sister f” 

Never  was  there  a more  precipitous  descent 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  After  the 
first  roaring  surge  of  laughter  had  swept  over 
the  crowd  some  thought  that  the  man  had  been 
sent  there  by  the  enemy  to  turn  the  meeting 
into  a farce.  But  no ; there  ho  stood,  solemn 
and  imperturbable,  awaiting  the  answer  to  his 
question.  This  added  to  the  grotesqueness  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  it  seemed  for  a while  that 
the  crowd  would  never  be  able  to  recover  its 
gravity.  Mr.  Mill,  who  saw  at  once  that  he 
was  dealing  with  a man’s  hobby,  answered,  when 
quiet  was  restored,  in  a manner  which  did  much 
credit  to  his  heart.  He  rather  shielded  the  man 
from  the  laughter  of  the  crowd  by  the  respect- 
ful tone  with  which  he  said : “ Without  having 
considered  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  the  question 
proposed,  yet  on  the  principle  that  liberty  should 
be  allowed  except  where  reason  to  the  contrary 
can  be  shown,  and  as  I know  of  none  against 
marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister,  I should 
be  in  favor  of  freedom  in  that  respect.” 

Another  elector  asked:  “What  is  Mr.  Mill’s 
opinion  of  the  Irish  Church?” 

Mb.  Mill.  “I  would  do  away  with  it,  root 
and  branch.” 

TniRD  Elector.  “ Is  Mr.  Mill  in  faivor  of  the 
Permissive  Bill  (i.  e.,  the  Maine  Liquor  Law)?” 

Mr.  Mill.  “ I sympathize  warmly  with  the 
temperance  reformers.  I believe  drunkenness 
to  be  the  bane  of  the  working-classes,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  political  ad- 
vancement. But  I can  not  violate  a principle, 
and  do  not  think  it  right,  because  some  persons 
abuse  a benefit,  that  others  should  be  deprived 
of  it.  I rely  on  moral  means,  and  chiefly  on 
education,  to  improve  the  habits  of  the  working- 
people.” 

“ But,” persisted  the  questioner,  “would  you 
sell  a man  liquor  when  lie  w*as  half  drunk  ?” 

This  question  was  so  drolly  put — bringing  up 
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the  image  of  the  refined  scholar  on  tho  platform 
selling  liqnor  across  a counter  to  a half-drunken 
man — that  the  audience  again  was  convulsed 
with  laughter,  and  Mr.  Mill’s  bonfiomie  was  again 
apparent  shielding  the  embarrassed  question- 
er. “ The  question,”  he  said,  “relates  to  mat- 
ters of  police  regulation,  and  I will  say  that 
I think  that  public  houses  should  be  subjected 
to  more  especial  inspection  than  they  now  are.” 
In  answer  to  other  questions  Mr.  Mill  said  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  infliction  of  capital  pun- 
ishment in  extreme  cases — as  where  murder  was 
aggravated  by  brutality — and  that  he  was  in  fa- 
vor of  opening  the  British  Museum  on  Sundays. 
He  would  regard,  he  said,  the  man  who  should 
pass  a part  of  his  Sunday  in  the  British  Museum 
as  performing  a truly  Christian  act. 

When  the  questions  were  over  speeches  were 
made  by  various  gentlemen,  and  the  meeting 
was  about  to  close,  when  up  rose — angels  and 
ministers  of  grace! — a woman.  Here,  then, 
was  a prefiguration  of  England’s  J/t/l-ennium ; 
a well-dressed  and  good-looking  young  English- 
woman rising  to  speak  in  a public  political  meet- 
ing! She  arose  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  and 
was  received  with  a singular  mixture  of  cries. 
Some  cried,  “Order;”  others,  “Sit  down,”  oth- 
er some,  “Hear  her;”  while  near  me  one  old 
man  rubbed  his  eyes,  and,  having  made  sure 
that  it  was  a bona  fide  woman,  expressed  the 
emotions  of  a British  paterfamilias  in  the  words, 
“Good  God!”  But  tho  lady  stood  quite  firm- 
ly, and  had  no  idea  of  being  suppressed.  The 
crowd  saw  determination  in  her  eye.  She  laid 
aside  her  bonnet,  as  the  Quakeress  does  when 
she  is  about  to  preach,  and  stood  calmly  until 
the  audience,  whose  good-humor  was  enhanced 
by  her  saying,  “ I’m  not  an  elector,  you  know,” 
became  quiet.  In  a clear  and  musical  voice 
this  “sweet  logician”  began : “In  several  of 
the  speeches  to  which  we  have  listened  there 
have  been  mysterious  hints  of  some  views  of 
Mr.  Mill  which  this  audience  is  supposed  not 
to  agree  with.  There  is  a secret,  and  where 
there  is  a secret  it  is  generally  a woman  who 
tells  it.  Now  all  these  dark  hints  mean  simply 
Mr.  Mill’s  belief  that  women  should  have  the 
right  to  vote.  One  of  the  speakers  has  brought 
the  candidate  for  Westminster  before  us  as  a 
magnificent  luminary;  but  on  this  sun  there 
are,  it  seems,  spots.  But  what  if  it  should  turn 
oat  that  those  apparent  spots  were  really  its 
brightest  parts ! At  least  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  something  new  in  having  a candidate 
ngainst  whom  the  only  charge  is  that  of  an  ex- 
cess of  virtue.  Mr.  Mill  knows,  what  all  should 
know,  that  the  free  and  enlightened  manhood 
of  England  is  to  come  of  the  free  and  enlight- 
ened motherhood  of  England.”  Every  one  of 
these  well-put  sentences  was  received  with  warm 
applause;  and  if  the  lady  had  only  then  sat 
down  it  would  have  been  in  triumph.  But  she 
was,  I fear,  slightly  intoxicated  by  her  success ; 
for  she  was  evidently  going  on  with  a set  speech, 
of  which  neither  the  mood  of  the  audience  nor 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  admitted.  She  had 


fortunately  the  instinct  to  perceive  the  impa- 
tience of  the  audience,  and  sat  down,  leaving 
with  some  of  ns  a regret  that  she  had  just  failed 
of  giving  the  meeting  its  fittest  climax. 

The  account  which  I have  given  of  this  first 
meeting  must  suffice,  although  there  were  equal- 
ly interesting  and  successful  ones  held  night 
after  night  up  to  the  day  of  the  election.  One 
of  these  was  a meeting  of  workingmen,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Thomas  Hughes,  who,  in  an 
admirable  opening  address,  gave  an  account  of 
how  many  years  ago  he  (Hughes),  in  company 
with  Kingsley,  Maurice,  Lord  Do  Grey,  and 
some  other  young  men  who  were  called  “ Chris- 
tian Socialists,”  wcut  to  Mr.  Mill  to  get  him  to 
use  his  influence  in  having  some  of  the  legal 
disabilities  of  co-operation  among  workingmen 
removed,  and  how  through  Mr.  Mill’s  argu- 
ments before  the  Homo  Department  they  were 
removed.  At  this  meeting  a man,  who  had 
evidently  been  sent  there  bv  Smith’s  Commit- 
tee, arose  and  asked  if  Mr.  Mill  had  not  said  in 
one' of  his  works  that  “ the  workingmen  of  En- 
gland were  habitual  liars.”  “ No,  no ; of  course 
| he  didn’t,”  sounded  on  all  sides.  Mill  arose 
and  said,  calmly,  “ Certainly  I did,  and  you 
know  it  to  be  true.  Lying  is  the  resort  of 
weakness.  And  it  is  because  I believe  that  by 
being  mado  stronger  the  workingmen  of  En- 
gland will  be  mado  better  and  truer  that  I claim 
for  them  a share  in  this  Government.”  No  sen- 
timent which  he  uttered  in  that  meeting  was  re-  . 
ceived  with  heartier  applause  than  this.  Cries 
of  “You’re  right!”  resounded  through  the  room. 
When  another  question  was  asked  a working- 
man said  to  the  questioner  with  some  scorn, 

“ What’s  the  use  of  asking  that?  Turn  to  page 
40  of  ‘Mill’s  People’s  Edition,’  and  you’ll  find 
all  about  that.”  The  last  meeting  at  which  Mr 
Mill  met  the  electors  was  held  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  where  the  ladies  were  in  full  force  again. 
There  had  been  much  excitement  during  the 
day,  which  was  that  of  the  nomination,  and  the 
candidates  were  every  where  collecting  their 
forces  for  the  struggle  at  the  polls  on  the  mor- 
row. As  this  meeting  progressed  it  seemed 
that  a plan  had  been  formed  for  its  disturbance. 
This  was  defeated  by  a young  gentleman  not  un- 
known in  America — the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley — 
whose  slight  body  was  so  reinforced  by  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Mr.  Mill  that  he  took  the  ring- 
leader, just  as  he  was  beginning  the  disturb- 
ance, in  his  arms,  and,  carrying  him  over  some 
fifteen  yards  of  the  platform,  kicked  him  down 
the  stairway  behind  the  organ.  It  was  all  done 
so  quietly  that  Mr.  Mill  did  not  have  to  pause 
in  his  responses.  At  this  meeting  the  questions 
were  handed  up  in  writing.  When  the  meeting 
was  over  I obtained  all  the  questions  that  were 
sent,  up  from  the  crowd,  only  about  half  of 
which  were  read  or  answered — the  meeting  hav- 
ing voted  that  the  questions  should  cease  and 
the  speeches  begin.  But  I give  the  questions — 
answered  and  unanswered — here,  as  some  reve- 
lation of  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  a large 
English  electoral  body. 
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What  is  Mr.  Mill’s  opinion  of  the  Permissive 
Bill? 

Is  Mr.  Mill  in  favor  of  Tenant  Right  for  the 
Irish  people,  who  are  at  present  ground  under 
the  operation  of  a merciless  Land-code  ? 

Is  Mr.  Mill  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
tolls  on  bridges  .across  the  Thames  ? 

Is  Mr.  Mill  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  ? 

Will  Mr.  Mill  support  through  thick  and  thin 
the  inspection  of  convents  ? 

Would  Mr.  Mill  endeavor  to  get  a better  ad- 
ministration of  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  jus- 
tice and  fair  trial  for  officers  and  men  ? 

Will  Mr.  Mill  support  a graduated  Income 
Tax? 

What  is  Mr.  Mill’s  opinion  on  the  Duration 
of  Parliament  ? 

Does  Mr.  Mill  consider  the  Rate -paying 
clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill  a just  law — will  he 
propose  their  abolition  if  he  gets  into  Parlia- 
ment? Many  of  my  neighbors  are  prevented 
from  voting  this  year  by  not  having  paid  their 
taxes  soon  enough.  Taxes  can  always  be  re- 
covered. 

What  are  Mr.  Mill’s  views  of  the  Game  Laws  ? 

Can  you  recommend  any  system  of  Personal 
Representation  by  which  those  electors,  who  will 
not  accept  the  favorites  of  a local  majority,  may 
combine  to  support  other  candidates  like  your- 
self, appealing  to  the  intelligence  and  conscience 
of  the  whole  country  ? 

Would  you  do  any  thing  to  mitigate,  if  not 
avert,  the  evil  arising  from  the  extensive  demo- 
lition of  the  dwellings  of  the  working-classes  of 
this  metropolis? 

Would  Mr.  Mill  support  the  Affirmation  Bill 
for  relieving  persons  whose  religious  opinions 
leads  them  to  doubt  the  efficacy  and  justice  of 
an  oath  ? 

Would  the  Hon.  candidate  be  in  favor  of  a 
motion  against  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment? 

If  the  upper  classes  be  liars,  and  the  lower 
classes  habitual  liars,  will  it  be  a lie  to-morrow 
if  they  say  you  are  a man  fit  to  represent  them  ? 

Does  Mr.  Mill  consider  that  a gigantic  gov- 
ernment - assisted  emigration  would  at  present 
tend  to  a permanent  improvement  of  the  work- 
ing-classes ? 

Do  you  intend  to  try  to  get  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement  opened  on 
the  Sunday,  and  as  far  as  you  can  to  render  the 
day  like  a civil  rather  than  a religious  holiday  ? 

Arc  you  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  ? 

My  reader  will  no  doubt  know  that  Mi*.  Mill’s 
reply  to  such  questions  would  be  always  on  the 
side  of  freedom  and  humanity,  and  so  I need 
not  give  them.  But  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion which  I have  placed  last  in  the  list  he  jntule 
some  peculiar  and  suggestive  remarks.  Though 
in  favor  of  the  separation  of  Church  from  State 
as  an  abstract  principle,  he  should  very  much 
question  whether  the  present  were  a good  time 
to  apply  that  principle.  At  the  present  time 
the  State  is  the  more  liberal  and  powerful  of  the 
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two,  and  is  liberalizing  the  church  and  protect* 
ing  Colenso  and  others  in  their  freedom  of  in- 
quiry; and  while  he  would  favor  an  immediate 
abolition  of  church  rates  he  was  not  sure  bat 
complete  separation  might  throw  the  great  in- 
stitutions of  learning  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
such  bigots  ns  those  who  were  at  that  moment 
driving  Mr.  Gladstone  away  from  Oxford. 

The  Hustings  “ view”  is  presumably  the  elec- 
tion. The  people  are  collected  in  front  of  a 
sheltered  platform,  where  the  candidates  take 
their  stand  like  so  many  prisoners  awaiting  sen- 
tence. Each  in  turn  is  nominated  by  some  ad- 
herent, who  makes  a speech  in  favor  of  his  can- 
didate ; this  nomination  is  seconded  by  adherent 
No.  2,  who  makes  speech  No.  2 ; and  the  candi- 
date then  makes  a speech.  This  form  having 
been  gone  through  with  each  of  the  candidates, 
the  people  present  are  called  upon  to  indicate 
by  a show  of  bands  which  of  these  candidates 
they  prefer.  The  officer  then  declares  the  name 
or  names  of  those  in  whose  favor  the  show  of 
hands  has  gone,  and  (unless  a poll  is  demanded) 
announces  that  they  are  duly  elected  to  sit  in 
Her  Majesty’s  Parliament.  The  defeated  can- 
didate or  candidates,  however,  always  demand 
a poll,  which  is  set  for  the  following  day.  This 
form  of  the  “ view,” which  in  all  contested  elec- 
tions is  a mere  form,  may  be  regarded  as  point- 
ing to  an  embryonic  period  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, when  a popular  assemblage  thus  in- 
formally gathered  were  the  actual  electors.  Only 
gradually  was  this  crowd  filtered  through  ten- 
pound  rentals  and  the  like.  It  now  reappears 
at  every  election  as  preliminary  to  the  poll,  just 
os  the  crab  is  a trilobite  before  it  is  a crab. 
The  manhood-suffrage  reformers  may  therefore 
well  claim  that  they  are  only  seeking  to  restore 
a very  ancient  English  institution.*  At  present 
the  hustings  is  chiefly  valuable  to  us  who  are 
apprehensive  that  our  votes  will  not  be  well  re- 
ceived at  the  polls,  and  wish  to  preserve  a proud  ■ 
memory  that  our  hats,  our  hands,  and  our  heels 
have  all  voted  for  Mill,  or  some  other  favorite 
candidate. 

The  Westminster  hustings  was  held  at  Covent 
Garden.  By  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee I got  a place  on  the  platform  command- 
ing a fine  view  of  the  back  of  Captain  Grosvenor’s 
head.  Surrendering,  however,  to  the  persua- 
sions of  many  elbows,  I moved  on  until  I was 
lodged  in  a corner  from  which  I could  see  all 
three  candidates,  and  the  vast  heaving  mass  of 
roughs  below.  I could  not  but  think  of  Walt 

* There  is  no  trace  of  any  property  qualification  being 
required  in  voter*  for  county  member*  prior  to  the  statute 
of  Henry  VI.,  in  the  year  1429,  which  limited  the  right 
of  voting  for  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  person*  haviug  free- 
hold land  of  the  clear  atinuul  value  of  40  shilling*.  The 
preamble  of  this  Act  indicate*  how  extensive  the  franchise 
had  previously  been,  for  it  states  that  elections  of  Knights 
for  shires  had  of  late  been  made  by  very  great,  outrageoui, 
and  excessive  number*  of  people,  for  the  most  part  of  small 
substance  and  no  value,  mid  goes  on  to  recite  that  riots 
are  thereby  likoly  to  arise  (not  thnt  they  had  arisen).  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  election- riot  has  arisen  since 
the  populace  has  been  deprived  of  the  more  legitimate 
met  hod  of  expressing  its  ieelinga  at  the  polls. 
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Whitman,  poet  of  roughs,  as  I looked  upon 
them:  from  this  point  he  npght  have  written 
many  poems  of  “ the  bodies  of  men  and  of  wo- 
men who  engirth  me  and  I engirth  them ;’*  of 
the  “ shapes  of  turbulent  manly  cities;*1  and, 
above  all,  the  “ barbaric  yawp  sounded  over  the 
roofs  of  the  world.**  The  great  market-house 
seemed  flooded  and  floated  by  the  people ; and 
their  one  object  there  seemed  to  be  to  prevent 
any  word  uttered  by  any  person  on  the  hustings, 
about  any  thing  whatsoever,  from  being  heard. 
Tho  arrangements  for  yelling  were  perfect, 
when  one  rank  had  to  take  time  to  recover  its 
voice  the  duty  was  intrusted  to  another,  and 
thus  there  was  no  cessation  of  the  din  for  any 
instant.  The  returning  Qfficer,  the  nominators, 
the  seconders,  all  spoke  in  a ludicrous  dumb 
show.  The  candidates  filled  up  my  idea  of  how 
the  Christians  of  old  must  have  looked  when 
thrown  to  wild  beasts.  When  any  candidate 
began  to  speak  there  were  reinforcements  of 
noise  which  one  could  not  have  suspected  in  any 
limited  number  of  human  lungs ; and  though  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  crowd  was  not 
heard  in  the  moon,  I do  affirm  that,  though 
within  two  or  three  yards  of  every  speaker  on 
the  hustings,  I did  not  hear  one  single  word  ut- 
tered by  either  of  them.  While  gazing  on  the 
roaring  multitude  a friend  turned  to  me  and 
said,  gravely,  “These  scenes  get  more  orderly 
every  year.**  “You  don’t  mean  to  say** — I 
gasped.  “Why,  Sir,*’  he  replied,  “this  is  a 
gentle  zephyr  compared  with  what  it  used  to 
be.  Formerly  the  candidates  had  each  their 
array  of  drummers  and  fifers,  whose  business  it 
was  to  dram  and  squeak  at  all  times  except 
when  their  employers  were  speaking.  The  laws 
now  forbid  that,  and  forbid  also  the  use  of  ban- 
ners and  devices,  which  used  to  be  signals  for 
perpetual  fisticuffs.**  A week  had  not  passed 
before  I found  by  reading  the  limes  that  the  tu- 
mult at  Co  vent  Garden  was  indeed  a “ zephyr,** 
compared  with  the  storms  which  raged  at  other 
hustings  throughout  the  kingdom.  How  it 
should  be  that  only  three  or  four  men  lost  their 
lives  by  election  riots  I can  not  understand.  At 
Belfast,  Castle-Blayney,  and  other  places  in  Ire- 
land there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  different 
from  civil  war.  At  a half  dozen  places  in  En- 
gland tho  polling  booths  were  utterly  destroyed, 
and  elected  members  had  to  fly  the  boroughs 
which  had  just  voted  them  into  Parliament.  I 
remember  that  when  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion was  about  to  occur  in  the  United  States  the 
English  newspapers  predicted  that  there  would 
be  bloody  rows  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other.  These  predictions  seemed  to  mo  very 
silly ; but  the  surprise  of  the  same  papers,  and 
of  the  English  people  generally,  when  such  riots 
did  not  occur,  w'as  so  unfeigned  that  it  was  plain 
that  their  anticipations  had  been  genuine.  I 
•now  understand  why  people  should  look  forward 
to  such  scenes  at  our  elections,  occurring  in  time 
of  war  and  tho  highest  party  excitement,  who 
were  accustomed  to  such  scenes  as  attend  many 
elections  hero  in  times  of  peace.  To  give 


graphic  accounts  of  these  bloody  scenes  is  a part 
of  the  reportorial  business  of  the  press,  and  it  is 
done  with  artistic  finish.  Here  are  one  or  two 
sentences  from  the  reports;  “Well-dressed, 
well-looking  girls,  one  a perfect  Amazon,  bared 
their  arms,  wound  their  shawls  tightly  around 
them,  and  rushed  into  the  tn eke.”  “ That  wo- 
man there  with  black  chenille  net  and  lilac  mus- 
lin gown  is  a perfect  maniac.  See  that  fine- 
shouldered, handsome  fellow,  his  shirt  torn  open, 
and  his  broad,  heaving  chest  red  with  the  strain 
of  muscular  excitement ; ho  is  a prisoner ; they 
are  dragging  him  toward  the  door ; they  tear  at 
him  and  clutch  him  by  the  throat,  as  if  to  strangle 
and  stifle  in  his  throat  the  cheers  for  O’Beime.” 
“ There  is  a girt  of  sixteen,  her  features  distort- 
ed, and  her  whole  frame  quivering  with  frenzied 
agitation— how  she  beats  the  wooden  planks,  and 
bites  every  thing  within  her  reach  !’* 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  English 
hustings  presents  a mere  monotony  of  riot,  or 
that  the  alternative  is  a mere  continuous  charac- 
terless din  like  that  of  Covent  Garden.  Through 
the  occasional  riot  and  the  normal  noise  crop 
*ut  various  local  customs  and  associations  quite 
worthy  of  study.  In  some  places  the  parties 
represent  themselves  by  certain  colors;  generally, 
I believe,  blue  for  tho  Tories,  and  yellow  for  the 
Liberals.  The  humor  at  the  hustings  is  to  cover 
the  candidate  with  yellow  or  blue  powder  ac- 
cording to  his  principles;  which  certainly  was 
better  than  the  throwing  of  rotten  eggs,  which 
was  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  one  or  two 
places  that  the  candidates  had  to  address  the 
people  from  behind  umbrella  fortresses ; or  than 
at  Carlisle,  where  “bags  of  soot,  flour,  blue  and 
yellow  powder,  pieces  of  alabaster,  lumps  of  coal, 
leather,  crackers,  etc.,  flew  about  in  every  di- 
rection.** At  Leicester  there  seemed  to  be  much 
more  good  sense  in  the  scenes,  the  crowd  criti- 
cised its  candidates  by  various  pantomimes. 
Now  it  was  a man  lifted  up  and  another  making 
a show  of  lashing  him  which  indicated  that 
some  member  had  voted  for  flogging  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Then  the  lashing  of  a hand- 
cuffed man  reminded  the  Tory  of  his  advocacy 
of  the  Southern  cause.  The  Tories  in  turn  ex- 
hibited a great  wooden  screw  to  typify  the  press- 
ure used  by  Liberals.  At  another  borough  a 
number  of  boys  were  sent  to  the  front  with  their 
jackets  turned  inside  out  to  symbolize  a candi; 
date’s  having  changed  his  principles.  “Why 
did  you  turn  your  coat  like  mine  ?*’  shouted  one 
of  the  boys.  “ Because  I was  once  a fool  like 
you,**  replied  the  candidate,  who  thus  succeeded 
in  turning  the  laugh  on  his  opponents 

It  is  a nipping  and  an  eager  air  that  blows 
about  the  hustings,  and  few  candidates  stand  it 
so  well  as  he  who  made  the  reply  to  the  boys 
with  their  turned  coats.  Even  at  quiet  Tiver- 
ton, which  has  for  so  many  years  returned  Lord 
Palmerston  without  opposition,  when  some  speak- 
er said,  “Lord  Palmerston  must  one  day  give 
up  the  control  of  the  reins,’*  a voice  added, 
“Yes,  and  of  the  drag  too  !**  At  Hertfordshire 
Mr.  Surtees,  the  Conservative  candidate,  had 
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every  point  of  his  speech  taken  out  of  his  lips  by 
some  individual  in  the  crowd.  When  he  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Gladstone  “had  not  devoted 
one  shilling  to  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturist,1’ 
this  terrible  auditor  asked,  “ Don’t  fanners  pay 
income  tax  then?”  Mr.  Surtees  ignored  the 
questioner,  and  declared  that  the  policy  of  Con- 
servatives was  non-intervention;  but  he  was 
met  with  the  cry,  “Is  helping  the  South  non- 
intervention?” “When,”  continued  Surtees, 
“ the  Conservatives  were  in  power  in  1852  and 
1858  what  did  they  do  ?”  “ Jolly  little  good ! 11 

shouted  the  man  in  the  crowd,  drowning  at 
once  the  candidate’s  voice  and  intended  cata- 
logue of  Tory  services  in  a roar  of  laughter. 
Mr.  Horsman,  who  struggled  with  Mr.  Ponson- 
by  for  Stroud,  was  more  self-possessed  and  more 
successful  when  he  was  confronted  i^;h  an  effigy 
of  himself,  a head  surmounted  by  a white  hat, 
such  as  Mr.  Horsman  generally  wears,  and 
)>ainted  one  half  with  the  Tory  and  the  other 
with  the  Whig  color.  “That  hat,”  said  the 
right  honorable  gentleman,  “is  like  my  own; 
but  under  it  is  a block  of  wood  without  any 
brains  and  with  a shut  mouth — that  I interpret 
to  mean  Mr.  Ponsonby’s  head.” ' Among  the 
young  men  who  entirely  wilted  under  the  keen 
winds  of  the  hustings  was  Lord  Uffington,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  and  Captain  in  the 
Guards,  whose  speech  in  Berkshire  the  reporters 
were  cruel  enough  to  take  down  verbatim.  It 
runs  thus : 

Gentlemen,  I am  In  favor  of  the  Government  that  have 
governed  the  country  for  the  last  six  yeans  and  1 am  of 
opinion— I am  of  opinion— should  be  upheld.  [Here  he 
stopped  and  looked  Hteadily  into  his  hat,  and  it  being  ob- 
served he  was  endeavoring  to  read  something,  a voice  cried 
out,  “You  have  got  more  in  your  hat  than  you  have  in 
your  head,  guv’nor  !“J  The  Conservatives  have  been  op- 
posed for  six  years  to  every  thing  which  has  been  for  the 
public  good.  The  foreign  policy  [a  voice,  u Fetch  it  out  of 
your  hat,”  followed  by  roars  of  laughter].  Here  it  is  [the 
honorable  candidate,  taking  a piece  of  paper  out  of  his  hat, 
held  It  up,  which  was  followed  by  roars  of  laughter].  It’s 
all  very  fine;  if  you  think  it’s  an  easy  thing,  you  just 
come  up  and  try  [roars  of  laughter].  At  all  events,  they 
maintained  peace,  but  if  they  had  had  it  their  own  way, 
this  inestimable  blessing  would  have  been  sacrificed,  and 
—and— [a  voice, 44  Oh  1 do  help  the  poor  young  man,  pray,” 
roars  of  laughter] — at  all  events  they  maintained  peace. 
A*  to  America,  they  evidently  wanted  to  fight  with  the 
Southern  States.  [A  voice,  *•  Who's  your  hatter  T‘]  Who’s 
yours?  [Loud  laughter.]  On  these  grounds,  gentlemen, 
1 shall  support  the  present  Parliament  [roars  of  laughter]. 
1 hope  you  will  do  the  same  [renewed  langhterj.  Lord 
Uffington  had  during  these  remarks  been  prompted  by  the 
Itight  Hon.  K.  Bouverie  and  Mr.  Barrett,  and  his  own 
party  put  their  hands  up  to  their  faces,  and  seemed  very 
uncomfortable.  After  some  minutes  had  passed  the  honor- 
able candidate  said : I don’t  care  [laughter] ; 1 don’t  want 
to  speak  [shouts  of  laughter,  and  a voice : 44  Give  us  a song, 
then,  governor;”  “Send  him  back  to  school,  Barrett;” 
44  Let  us  have  a fellow  that’s  got  some  little  brains”].  If 
you  had  had  three  Conservative  members,  where  would 
have  been  the  treaty  with  France?  [loud  laughter] — one 
of  the  best  things  oat — ever  so  long,  for  the  last,  I should 
say,  hundred  years  [this  sentence  was  brought  out  in  auch 
a hesitating  manner,  a word  at  a time,  that  Unreduced 
mars  of  laughter]— which  not  only  preserved  peace  with 
the  two  nations,  but  developed,  developed  [the  noble  can- 
didate here  turned  round  to  those  behind  him  and  in- 
quired, *4  What  is  it?”  which  Inquiry  produced  convulsions 
of  laughter].  Well,  gentlemen,  I am  not  a speaker,  but  I 
intend  to  vote  straight  [cheers  end  loud  laughter]. 


I went  early  on  the  day  of  election  to  visit 
the  polls,  which  are  kept  open  from  8 a.  as.  to  4 
r.M.  At  Charing  Cross  1 found  a long  booth 
of  plank,  covered  with  electioneering  placards, 
chiefly  those  whereby  Mr.  Smith  invited  the 
electors  of  Westminster  to  plump  for  him.  One 
placard  significantly  reminded  them  that  Mill 
had  admitted  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the 
local  business  of  Westminster.  Another  was  a 
mysterious  one  which  bore  at  the  top  a cut  rep- 
resenting three  cards — a knave  between  two 
aces — with  this  sentence  beneath  : “ Why  did 
Captain  Grosvenor  bolt  from  Old  Hearts  after 
three  days’  successful  canvassing  ? An  Inde- 
pendent Elector.  Guards  Club.”  Some  one  had 
written  in  pencil  under  this:  “A  cowardly  in- 
sinuation.” This  doubtless  referred  to  some 
alleged  trickery  at  cards  on  the  part  of  the  Cap- 
tain. It  is  said  indeed  that  when  on  the  host- 
ings some  one  threw  a pack  of  cards  at  him. 

In  front  of  the  booth  there  was  a crowd  kept  at 
bay  by  policemen, 1 who  “chaffed”  every  one 
they  saw.  They  were  especially  pitiless  toward 
a buxom  young  woman  who  happened  to  pass 
by  in  a cab  marked  “plump  for  Smith.”  On 
the  front  of  the  booth  was  placed  a printed  state- 
ment of  the  state  of  the  poll,  which  was  evident- 
ly going  against  Smith.  A few  of  Smith’s 
“ runners”  stood  gloomily  around,  and  I asked 
one  of  them  what  he  thought  of  Smith's  chances. 

He  thought  them  “thin,”  and  asked  me  for 
whom  I had  voted.  I told  him  that  I was  a 
stranger  and  had  no  vote ; but  that  I came  from 
a country  where  Mr.  Mill  was  much  read  and 
admired,  and  that  for  the  credit  of  England  I 
hoped  he  would  be  returned.  “Why,  Sir,” 
ejaculated  the  man,  “John  Stuart  Mill  is  cer- 
tainly crazy!”  “Horrible!”  I cried,  “when 
did  it  happen  ?”  “ I mean  that  his  opinions  arc 

insane.”  “Which?”  “Why  now,  he  says 
that  next  to  drunkenness  the  worst  thing  for  a 
poor  man  is  to  have  a large  family  of  children.” 
“Well,  does  not  that  show  his  sense?  You 
needn’t  go  further  than  Seven  Dials,  or  watch 
the  children  there  more  than  an  hour  to  find 
out  that.”  “But,  Sir,  he  thinks  that  a woman 
ought  to  take  part  in  the  Government !”  “ Are 

you  in  favor  of  taking  the  Government  away 
from  the  Queen  because  she’s  a woman  ?”  My 
man  came  fluttering  to  the  ground.  He  proved 
himself  a “runner”  by  running  off.  I then 
mode  my  way  to  Covent  Garden,  where  I found 
as  large  a crowd  as  had  on  the  day  before  at- 
tended the  nomination.  It  employed  itself 
cheering  or  hissing  every  man  who  came  up  to 
deposit  his  vote,  and  fighting  a little  in  the  in- 
tervals. Passing  along  tbo  market  I found  an 
old  fruit-seller  trying  to  persuade  a man  who 
had  a vote  that  he  ought  not  to  vote  for  Mill 
“ It’s  a shame  to  return  such  a man,”  he  said 
“ May  I ask  why  ?”  I chimed  in.  “ Why,  Mr. 

Mill  says  that  no  workingman  onght  to  have 
more  than  eight-pence  a day.”  “Would  you 
like  to  have  five  pounds?”  said  L “Yes,  I 
would,”  replied  the  rustic,  with  hearty  sincerity. 
“Well,  if  you’ll  show  me  where  Mr.  Mill  says 
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a workingman  ought  only  to  have  eight-pence 
a day  I’ll  give  you  five  pounds.”  44  Well,”  said 
the  man,  somewhat  stupefied  at  the  idea,  44  when 
I find  it,  I’ll  save  it  for  you.”  I had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  voter  go  and  do  what  he 
had  evidently  preserved  his  purpose  of  doing — 
vote  for  Mill: 

The  scene  as  the  hand  of  the  market-clock 
verged  upon  four  beggars  description.  The 
Smithites  were  rushing  in  every  direction  and 
bringing  in  their  recruits ; but  it  was  now  a 
forlorn  hope.  The  crowd  saw  that  the  Tory 
was  defeated,  and  many  of  them  who  had  shout- 
cd  yesterday  and  this  morning  for  Smith  were 
vanishing  from  one  spot  and  reappearing  in  an- 
other as  enthusiastic  Mill-and-Grosvenorites. 
In  fact  at  half  past  three  few  Smithites  could  bo 
found;  at  3.55  none;  and  when  at  four  Smith 
himself  appeared  on  the  hustings  any  tlfng  but 
plump  he  was  jeered  by  his  own  employes.  It 
was  the  old,  old  story : 

“The  farmer  when  be  heard  the  tame, 

What  answer  did  he  give  ? 

‘The  dog  that'*  lame  la  much  to  blame, 
lie  ia  not  fit  to  lire.**1 

As  the  great  clock  struck  four  there  was  a ter- 
rible rush  ; a smashing  of  crinoline  ; a shriek- 
ing of  women ; a series  of  arrests  by  policemen  ; 
a snatching  at  the  printed  statements  of  the  re- 
sult; and  the  great  Westminster  Election  is 
over.  I went  off  with  the  prize  of  one  of  the 
statements,  and  to  the  music  of  those  chimes 
which  once  spoke  so  plainly  to  Dick  Whitting- 
ton read  a nobler  future  for  England  in  these 
figures  : 44  Mill,  4539  ; Grosvenor,  4544  ; 
Smith,  3832.” 

The  most  stirring  scenes  of  that  day,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  that  great  borough  of  London 
(larger  than  Westminster  even),  just  across  the 
Thames,  called  Lambeth,  where  Thomas  Hughes 
with  200  unpaid  canvassers — all  workingmen — 
for  his  body-guard  had  fought  gallantly,  and 
came  out  at  the  head  of  the  poll  with  4960  votes. 
It  was  in  Lambeth  that  Hughes  had  worked 
with  the  Workingmen’s  Trades’  Unions,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  loyalty  and  even  de- 
votion with  which  they  now  gathered  around 
him.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  working- 
men as  distinctively  as  Mill  was  that  of  the  wo- 
men. When  at  four  o’clock  his  triumph  was 
announced,  Hughes  appeared  with  his  handsome 
wife  and  lovely  children  in  an  open  carriage, 
which  was  speedily  surrounded  and  accompa- 
nied by  thousands  of  men  and  women  with  pae- 
ans as  loud  and  enthusiastic  as  ever  attended 
the  triumphal  chariot  of  a Roman  conqueror. 
All  must  shake  his  hand,  and  that  of  his  wife 
and  children.  Arrived  at  the  hustings  he  spoke 
a few  manly  words  of  thanks  which,  eloquent  as 
they  were,  moved  the  crowd  less  than  his  beam- 
ing handsome  face.  Then  the  unpopular  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Doulton,  spoke  for  one  minute ; but 
how  could  he  speak  longer,  considering  that  a 
polo  crowned  with  bread  and  vigorous  onions 
was  held  up  close  to  his  nose  by  way  of  reproach 
for  florae  itmark  that  ho  was  rumored  to  have 


made  to  the  effect  that  fifteen  shillings  a w'cek 
was  enough  to  support  a workingman’s  family 
in  plenty  of  the  vegetable  now  abundantly  of- 
fered him.  Then  the  defeated  Alderman  Law- 
rence spoke  as  well  as  he  could  just  under  a big 
key  which  symbolized  his  participation  in  the 
great  lock-outs.  Better  received  was  Mr.  Haig, 
the  Tory  candidate,  who  confessed  that  he  had 
passed  many  hours  in  his  committee-room,  his 
solitude  unbroken  by  electors,  and  whose  hand- 
bills had  been  seen  chiefly  as  posted  on  various 
parts  of  a donkey,  which  was  driven  about  by  a 
monkey.  I doubt  if  the  success  of  any  man  at 
the  English  polls  ever  filled  more  hearts  with 
joy  than  that  of  Tom  Hughes.  This  was  veiy 
apparent  at  the  celebration  of  the  event  which 
took  place  at  the  Workingmen’s  College  on  the 
evening  of  August  2.  Besides  the  workingmen 
who  crowded  the  room  on  that  occasion  there 
wore  present  Mr.  Maurice  (who  occupied  the 
chair),  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Professor 
Cainies,  Louis  Blanc,  and  others  representing 
all  classes,  and  each  speaker  regarded  the  re- 
turn of  Hughes  as  an  important  victory  in  the 
great  battle  of  English  liberty;  nay — as  Louis 
Blanc  finely  said — as  a victory  for  humanity,  in 
which  foreigners  had  reason  to  rejoice  as  well 
as  Englishmen. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  44  Conservative 
reaction”  which  the  Tories  had  so  long  declared 
to  be  going  on  in  the  country,  and  of  which  the 
Whigs  showed  their  fear  by  imitating  the  Tory 
administrations  as  much  as  possible.  But  now, 
day  after  day,  came  in  the  tidings  that  not  the 
liberals  only,  but  the  radicals  were  winning  the 
day.  Now  Young  England  rejoiced  that  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett  had  conquered  at  Brighton,  un- 
der the  very  shadow  of  old  King  George’s  pavil- 
ion ; and  then  Young  Italy,  Young  Poland, 
Young  America — all  devotees  of  Progress,  who 
know  the  welcome  of  Aubrey  House — rejoiced 
that  Peter  Taylor  had  won  on  the  hard-fought 
field  of  Leicester,  by  force  of  his  own  truth  and 
eloquence,  against  those  who  joined  hands  to 
unseat  the  44  pantheist  in  religion  and  idealist 
in  politics.”  But  when  it  was  plain  that  tho 
liberal  victory  was  complete  throughout  the 
kingdom,  all  eyes  were  drawn  to  one  ancient, 
almost  phantasmal  battle-field,  where  the  Past 
had  gathered  up  all  her  forces  to  clutch  and 
tear  one  proud  laurel  at  least  from  the  brow  of 
the  Present.  When  Mr.  Henley  had  been  pro- 
claimed at  Oxfordshire  an  elected  knight  of  the 
shire,  much  amusement  was  caused  by  the  diffi 
culty  with  which  the  belt  with  the  old  sword 
was  buckled  around  him.  Mr.  Henley  is  by 
no  means  a Fal staff,  but  he  had  to  apologize  for 
having  outgrown  the  belt,  which  had  been  used 
perhaps  some  centuries.  What  happened  in 
Oxfordshire  might  have  suggested  a symbol  for 
Oxfcfd,  where  the  Sir  Launcclot  of  English 
politics  was  found  to  have  outgrown  the  old 
bands  of  bigotry  which  still  wished  to  bind  upon 
him  that  sword  which  is  as  sharp  for  Professor 
Jowett  to-day  as  it  was  for  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
and  Latimer,  whose  monument  stands  under 
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the  windows  of  that  Professor’s  study  in  Baliol 
College.  Very  far  indeed  was  William  Ewart 
Gladstone  from  being  a robust,  eupeptic  states- 
man ; by  many  a narrow  vote  on  ecclesiastical 
questions  had  he  pained  his  truest  friends,  that 
he  might  conciliate  the  University  which  he 
represented  ; yet,  do  what  ho  could,  Nature 
would  approximate  the  noble  outlines  she  had 
marked  for  him.  Mr.  Gladstone,  born  and 
reared  under  Tory  auspices,  and  with  many 
shreds  of  Toryism  about  him  yet,  has  for  many 
years  been  slowly  traveling  forward.  He  clasped 
the  hand  of  the  Past  with  a warm  grasp,  but  he 
had  steadily  set  himself  to  go  to  the  larger  En- 
gland. Fondly,  passionately  did  he  desire  to 
take  Oxford  along ; and  no  doubt,  had  the  real 
heart  of  the  University  been  felt,  it  would  have 
gone  with  him  ; but,  unfortunately  for  Oxford, 
her  every  living  graduate  has  the  mortgage  of  a 
vote  upon  her,  and  the  true  academic  heart  was 
smothered  by  those  who  know  and  represent  the 
Oxford  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  years  ago,  and 
have  never  been  quickened  by  the  flood  of 
thought  which  has  swept  away  tbe  old  land- 
marks. The  Tories  saw  their  chance  for  an 
Encyclical  against  all  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
It  was  unwittingly  put  into  their  hands  by  Mr. 
Dodson’s  bill,  which  enabled  persons  at  a dis- 
tance to  vote  by  “voting  papers.”  Mr.  Ga- 
thorne  Hardy — a country  squire,  a sincere  and 
active  Tory,  not  without  some  vigor  of  mind, 
but  a sorry  picture  to  put  beside  Gladstone — 
was  put  forward  to  unseat  the  leading  states- 
man of  England.  Of  course  none  feared  that 
Gladstone  would  be  left  out  of  Parliament — he 
had  already  the  unusual  honor  of  standing  be- 
fore another  borough — but  it  produced  much 
pain  with  all  enlightened  men  to  see  narrow 
churchmen  and  ignorant  parsons  spawning  their 
voting-papers  from  every*  little  village  and  rec- 
tory upon  the  Old  University.  But  Oxford  can 
not  keep  her  cake  and  cat  it  too ; she  can  not 
rest  upon  the  old  red  sandstone  and  reach  to  the 
nobler  miocene  forms.  The  true  knight  of  to- 
day is  too  large  for  the  belt  of  Alfred’s  day. 
The  jokes  of  the  young  Oxonians  who  this  year 
gathered  around  the  hustings  when  the  High 
Bailiff  read  the  election  writ,  in  Latin , meant 
something;  so  did  the  smile  of  the  voter  when 
he  had  to  give  in  his  name  as  “Johannes”  or 
“ Gulielmus,”  when  the  great  issues  before  En- 
gland (and  not  ancient  Rome)  were  in  his 
thoughts.  Five  days  the  polling  went  on,  and 
at  last  this  too-faithful  servant  was  dismissed 
(though  he  polled  500  more  votes  than  ever  be- 
fore), through  the  same  door  by  which  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  had  been  expelled  when  he  gave  the 
first  sign  of  sympathy  with  the  millions  groan- 
ing under  the  corn-laws.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
expelled  entirely  by  religious  bigotry.  The 
Broad  Church  was  for  him ; the  High  Church 
was  for  him.  It  was  that  great,  impenetrable, 
characterless  mass  between  right  and  left,  and 
which  has  been  well  called  the  Hard  Church, 
that  managed  to  rule  at  Oxford.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  watch-words  at  Oxford  of  this  Hardy  party 


was  “the  dethronement  of  intellect.”  One 
squire  is  known  to  have  said,  unctuously,  es  I t 
left  the  poll,  “I  thank  God  that  I have  always 
voted  against  that  d— d intellect,  and  I always 
shall !” 

When  the  not  unexpected  defeat  of  Glad- 
stone was  announced,  and  the  nation  had  given 
a suitable  number  of  groans  for  Oxford  and 
Hardy,  the  whole  country  showed  a conscious- 
ness of  relief.  With  a singular  unanimity  the 
liberals  agreed  that  if  Oxford  had  lost  a great 
representative,  England  had  gained  a leader. 
As  poor  Carl  the  dwarf,  under  the  gasli  of  Sir 
Gawaine’s  sword,  had  the  evil  spell  broken  and 
arose  to  the  noble  height  of  Sir  Carleton,  so  did 
Gladstone  6tand  before  his  new  constituency  of 
South  Lancashire  higher  by  a head  and  shoul- 
ders than  before.  The  very  crowds  perceived 
this  transformation,  and  expressed  their  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  at  the  shop-windows, 
where  Mr.  Gladstone  was  represented  as  a school- 
boy dismissed  by  an  ancient,  sharp  -featured 
school-ma’am  with — “ Yon  forward  boy,  you  !” 
and  taken  by  the  hand  by  Britannia:  or  as  Peg- 
asus just  released  from  an  ox-cart  Mr.  Glad- 
stone— though  deeply  wounded  by  bis  defeat, 
and  disposed  to  defend  Oxford — acknowledged 
himself  “ unmuzzled and,  by  a series  of  more 
outspoken  speeches  than  he  had  eyfcr  made  be- 
fore, justified  the  anticipations  of  the  Liberals, 
and  suddenly  checked  the  paeans  of  the  Tories. 

It  may  be  now  easily  predicted  that  the  Liberals 
will  build  their  highest  battle-monument  — as 
the  Americans  have  that  of  Bunker  Hill — on 
J the  spot  of  their  apparent  defeat ; for  there  was 
slain  the  last  fear  of  the  liberal  Premier  of  the 
future  plodding  on  in  old  Oxonian  ruts. 

The  new  Parliament  has  what  may  be  called 
a working  majority  of  about  sixty  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  that  this  w ill  be 
reduced  by  setting  aside  corrupt  elections.  More 
credit  is  perhaps  to  be  given  to  his  declaration 
that  the  Tories  who  have  been  returned  are 
more  out-and-out  men,  and  that  the  Conserva- 
tive party  in  the  next  House  will  wield  a greater 
influence  with  their  more  compact  minority  than 
they  did  with  a larger  but  less  trust-worthy  num- 
ber. But  Mr.  Disraeli  is  likely  to  find  that  the 
causes  which  demoralized  his  ranks  in  the  last 
Parliament  will  act  upon  them  in  the  next  more 
strongly.  It  is  always  the  few  who  are  really 
made  strong  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  op- 
position. The  Tory  party  has  but  little  hope 
of  ruling  England  directly : its  plan  is  always 
to  reduce  the  game,  if  possible,  to  a perpetual 
check,  with  the  hope  that  occasionally  (as  in 
1858)  the  Government — normally  Whig — may 
by  some  enormous  blunder  enable  it  to  snatch  a 
stale-mate.  And,  moreover,  though  it  is  true 
that  there  is  a hard  set  of  Tories  in  the  new 
Parliament,  it  is  also  true  that  they  will  find 
much  more  than  an  offset  in  the  powerful  array 
of  Radicals  who  have  been  returned.  The  party 
“ below  the  gangway”  will  be  far  stronger  than 
it  has  ever  been  within  this  generation  ; and  it 
is  almost  certain  that  tbe  centre  of  balance  in 
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the  House,  which  every  Ministiy  instinctively 
seeks,  will  naturally  fall  & good  degree  to  the 
left  of  any  position  which  a Government  has  yet 
occupied.  On  that  bench,  whence  Cobden  has 
departed,  leaving  behind  only  three  or  four  real 
Radicals — as  Bright,  Forster,  Stansfeld,  and 
Taylor — will  now  sit  Mill,  Hughes,  Fawcett, 
Trevelyan,  and  Pim.  But  not  one  drop  of  new 
blood  has  been  transfused  into  the  Tory  party. 
We  may  then  at  least  predict  that  the  franchise 
will  be  extended  to  a six-pound,  possibly  to  a 
five-pound  rental,  which  will  make  a hole  big 
enough  to  help  all  England  through  after  a lit- 
tle. It  is  a most  hopeful  sign  that  the  tendency 
should  so  plainly  be  to  wear  away  the  colorless 
middle -party,  the  “rest-and-bc-thankfuls.” 
There  will  be  a far  sharper  line  between  Con- 
servatism and  Progress  than  ever  before  in  the 
next  Commons;  all  will  have  to  go  somewhere; 
and  when  that  is  done  the  conflict,  of  which  the 
issue  is  not  doubtful,  can  not  be  far  off. 

There  is  one  regard  in  which  the  new  Parlia- 
ment is  especially  interesting  to  Americans.  It 
is  certain  that  the  attitudes  of  parties  upon  the 
late  American  war  entered  prominently  into  the 
elections,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  friends 
of  the  North  were  generally  returned,  and  that 
the  ranks  of  the  “ Southern  sympathizers”  were 
thinned.  While  the  American  cause  has  not 
lost  .a  single  prominent  champion,  it  has  gained 
many — as  Mill,  Hughes,  Fawcett,  Cowan,  Pot- 
ter, and  Pim — who  have  been  from  the  first  its 
distinguished  supporters.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  fallen  Confederates  are  now  to  be 
numbered  Lindsay,  Henncssy,  Cox,  Fitzgerald, 
Lawrence,  Heygate,  and  others  who  might  bo 
named — one  who  must  be  especially  named, 
Walter,  owner  of  the  London  Times . 

The  number  of  literary  men  in  the  nev  Par- 
liament is  greater  than  in  any  preceding  one. 
In  addition  to  Earls  Russell  and  Grey,  Lords 
Derby,  Stanhope,  Dufferin,  Houghton  (li. 
Monckton  Milnes),  Brougham,  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  of  York,  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  of  the  Peers,  and  E.  Bulwer  I 
Lytton,  Disraeli,  Kinglake,  Sir  R.  Palmer,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  one  or  two  of  less  distinction  in 
the  world  of  letters,  who  were  in  the  last  Par- 
liament, there  will  be  John  Stuart  Mill,  Thomas 
Hughes,  Mr.  Fawcett  (Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Cambridge,  and  author  of  a fine 
work  on  Logic),  Mr.  Trevelyan  (the  “Compe- 
tition Wallah”),  Lawrence  Oliphant  (author  of 
various  books  of  travel),  Mr.  Forsyth  (author 
of  the  best  “ Life  of  Cicero”),  Mr.  Torrens  (au- 
thor of  “The  Industrial  History  of  Free  Na- 
tions,” the  candidate,  by-the-way,  who  was  re- 
turned by  the  largest  majority  received  by  any 
in  the  late  elections),  Sir  G.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Gosc- 
pen,  Viscount  Milton  (whose  valuable  work  on 
Western  America  and  the  Indians  has  just  been 
published),  and  others  known  in  more  limited  J 
circles  for  literary  ability.  This  introduction  of 
scholars  and  men  of  genius  into  the  Legislature 
is  the  best  feature  of  the  electoral  rule  of  En- 
gland ; and  it  is  one  which  we  may  hope  will 
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appear  in  the  United  States  when  the  organic 
law  permits  a district  to  select  its  Member  of 
Congress  from  any  portion  of  the  Union,  and 
not  exclusively  from  within  its  own  limits. 

On  the  whole,  the  recent  elections  need  only 
to  be  studied  well  to  convince  us  that  neither 
Ledru  Rollin  nor  Emerson  have  quite  reported 
the  whole  fact  in  intimating  that  England  has 
reached  her  solstice  or  is  in  decadence . One  En- 
gland has  indeed  just  shriveled  like  a snake- 
skin,  and  will  presently  be  sloughed  off,  just  as 
one  Union  has  been  cast  by  the  living  form  of 
America;  but  it  now  seems  to  me,  who  once 
shared  the  hopeless  theory  about  England,  that 
although  the  movement  is  still  slow  and  earth- 
bound  there  is  ifl  her  the  germ  of  a noble  trans- 
formation. 


THE  SILENT. 

MUSIC,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  Has  been  a 
favorite  theme  with  the  poet.  The  songs 
of  the  morning  stars,  the  music  of  the  spheres 
and  of  growing  things — of  these  he  has  written. 

But  much  of  this  is  imaginary — music  addressed 
to  the  soul  rather  than  the  ear — for  all  do  not 
hear  with  the  poet's  sensitive  organs. 

“The  poet  in  a golden  clime  was  bom, 

With  golden  stars  above.” 

And  of  that  sound  which  is  real  much  be- 
comes insignificant  when  relatively  considered. 

The  greatest  agencies  are  noiseless ; the  grand- 
est results  are  wrought  in  silence. 

The  position  might  be  maintained  by  ingen- 
ious argument  that  on  the  morning  of  the  cre- 
ation the  great  Master-Workman  spoke  no  word 
as  He  called  the  universe  into  being;  that  in 
obedience  to  a thought,  amidst  universal  silence, 
the  myriad  worlds  rolled  into  space  as  tioise- 
lessly  as  soap-bubbles  float  on  the  wind.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  embark  upon  this  sea  of 
speculation  to  demonstrate  that  the  domain  of 
Silence  is  great. 

Astronomers  have  calculated  that  of  the 
worlds  of  our  system  some  are  so  far  removed 
from  earth  that  light,  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second,  would 
consume  three  millions  of  years  in  traversing 
the  distance.  Admitting  the  theory  of  sound 
as  generally  received,  and  granting  to  each 
world  an  atmosphere  a thousand  times  the  ex- 
tent of  ours,  there  yet  remains  a stretch  of  space 
almost  infinite  where  no  sound  is  ever  heard. 

“ Silence ! the  great  empire  of  silence ! that 
alone  is  great ; all  else  is  small.” 

But  we  design  to  narrow  our  views,  and  con- 
sider the  silent  as  it  exists  around  us — the  silent 
of  which  we  are  cognizant.  You  stand  beneath 
the  smiles  of  a spring  morning.  You  remem- 
ber that  two  days  since  the  earth  was  naked, 
and  cold,  and  brown ; now  a carpet  of  the  pur- 
est emerald  is  stretched  over  hill  and  valley. 

But  did  you  hear  the  hum  of  the  wheel  as  the 
warp  and  woof  of  this  perfect  carpet  were  being 
spun?  Was  the  sound  of  the  busy  loom  in 
which  it  was  woven  borne  to  your  ear  during 
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the  stillness  of  some  winter’s  night?  Heard 
you  any  thing  of  the  ceaseless  flying  shuttle? 
Did  the  murmur  of  the  weavers*  voices  ever 
reach  you  ? 

Where  yesterday  the  bare  branches  of  the 
wood  lifted  themselves  clear  and  cold,  checker- 
ing the  chilly  clouds,  you  see  green  leaves  un- 
folding, as  though  on  fleecy  canvas  some  great 
picture  is  growing  beneath  an  artist’s  pencil. 
In  a single  day  a hundred  million  “leafy  ban- 
ners” have  been  floated  upon  the  wind  What 
car  heard  the  footsteps  of  those  who  unfurled 
the  vernal  pennons  ? Whence  came  and  whith- 
er have  flown  the  noiseless  workers  ? 

Myriads  of  flowers,  blue-eyed  and  snowy-bo- 
somed, are  opening  around  you.  Go  to  that 
unfolding  bud;  stoop  down;  place  your  ear 
close ; listen : do  you  hear  it  breaking  its  win- 
ter casing  ? Do  you  hear  the  life-blood  throb- 
bing through  its  subtle  veins  ? Does  your  ear 
catch  its  perfumed  breathings  ? 

Six  thousand  times  has  that  emerald  carpet 
been  spread ; six  thousand  times  have  the  w'oods 
waked  into  life  and  beauty ; six  thousand  times 
have  bursting  corollas  sweetened  the  air ; but  in 
what  history  is  it  recorded  that  the  seal  of  si- 
lence which  God  set  upon  these  works  was  ever 
broken  ? When  were  these  things  done  noisily  ? 

Have  you  ever  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  looked  away  across  the  vast  ocean 
of  trees  until  their  tops  melted  into  the  blue  dis- 
tance ? Then,  mind  out-traveling  the  eye,  have 
you  not  been  lost  in  the  thought  of  the  millions 
of  trees  which  must  have  stood  on  the  earth 
since  God  said,  “ Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind?”  And 
now  think  of  it,  if  you  have  not  before,  in  si- 
lence the  forests  are  formed. 

“His  dew  drops  mutely  on  the  hills.”  It 
comes  to  the  earth  as  a physician,  bearing  heal- 
ing to  the  seared  hearts  of  flowers.  It  visits 
the  roots  of  the  scorched  plant,  creeps  up  its 
veins,  and  lo ! the  crisped  leaves  expand  in 
smiles,  and  put  on  a fresher  green.  Even  the 
king  of  the  forests,  lifting  his  royal  head  to  the 
stars,  is  stronger  and  more  beautiful  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  silent  dew,  reminding  us  that  every 
nature,  however  high,  is  indebted  to  trifles. 

The  frost  is  a silent  worker.  He  visits  the 
window  of  the  invalid,  and  her  wakeful  eye  ob- 
serves the  frescoing  by  the  moonlight  growing, 
but  her  sensitive  ear  catches  no  sound  of  the 
workman’s  coming  or  going.  The  murderer  at 
his  victim’s  grave,  whose  guilty  ear  wrests  from 
the  night  air  its  faintest  sound,  hears  not  the 
sprite  as  he  weaves  a net-work  of  pearls  over 
the  freshly-turned  sod.  He  steals  some  night 
into  a fair  garden,  and  the  flowers  droop  be- 
neath his  Judas  kiss;  he  touches  the  green 
leaves,  and  they  die;  he  breathes  upon  the 
brook,  and  its  laughter  is  hushed ; he  looks 
upon  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  tide  of  com- 
merce is  staid;  he  waves  his  waud  over  the 
fields  and  orchards,  and  gaunt  famine  stalks 
through  the  land. 

All  that  is  grand  in  nature  is  achieved  in  si- 


lence ; all  her  great  forces  work  silent  I jr  One 

of  the  most  wonderful  among  these  is  cliemical 
affinity.  This  brings  together  and  unites  the 
component  parts  of  every  animal,  mineral*  and 
plant.  By  this  agency  the  coal-beds  are  formed. 
What  powerful  action  was  necessary  for  this  is 
seen  from  the  following  estimate:  “Were  the 
present  consumption  of  the  world  quadrupled, 
and  the  enormous  amount  of  four  hundred  mil!- 
ion  tons  of  coal  used  annually,  the  amount  of 
this  material  in  our  own  country  would  supply 
the  demand  for  ten  thousand  years.” 

The  silent  sunbeam,  the  source,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  forces  of  nature,  visits  the  earth,  and  she 
is  transfigured— clothed  with  beanty  as  a gar- 
ment. It  paints  the  woods  and  meadows;  it 
gives  to  the  fields  their  gold,  and  to  the  orchards 
their  crimson  and  yellow.  It  causes  the  flow 
of  the  brook  which  turns  the  mill,  and  of  the 
ocean  which  beats  the  cliffs.  It  steals  among 
the  particles  of  air  quietly  dreaming  on  the 
plain,  and  the  sleeping  atoms  awake  ; they 
move  lazily  among  themselves,  murmuring  sul- 
lenly. Then  their  movements  quicken  ; they 
play  among  leaves  and  flowers,  and  caress  the 
fevered  check.  Then  their  voices  swell ; they 
move  wildly : 

u They  tdee  the  cataract's  found ; 

They  take  the  whirlpool's  fury  and  its  might : 

The  mountain  shudders  as  they  sweep  the  ground; 

The  valley  woods  lie  prone  beneath  their  flight 

The  clouds  before  them  shoot  like  eagles  past; 

The  homes  of  men  are  rocking  in  the  blast  ; 

They  lift  the  roofs  like  autumn  leaves,  and  cast 
Skyward  the  whirling  fragments  out  of  sight.1* 

Through  the  influence  of  the  sunbeam  the 
wonderful  trade-wind  is  born,  which,  in  a per- 
petual circle,  sweeps  from  tropic  to  pole  and 
from  pole  to  tropic,  softening  the  severities  of 
these  tyro  regions.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  bears  on 
its  broad  wings  the  oxygen  evolved — likewise 
through  the  influence  of  the  sunbeams — from 
the  orange  orchards  and  magnolia  groves,  from 
the  citron  and  banyan  and  palm  of  the  tropics, 
exchanging  it  in  the  temperate  and  polar  regions 
for  poisonous  carbonic  acid,  the  nutriment  of 
plants;  thus  furnishing  man  with  food  fbr  his 
lungs  prepared  by  fragrant-mouthed  flowers  a 
thousand  miles  removed. 

In  what  a glory  does  the  golden  sunlight,  fall- 
ing upon  church  and  turret  and  tower,  enrobe 
them ! And  yet  it  is  a philosophical  fact  that 
the  sunbeam  rests  on  nothing  without  producing 
on  its  surface  a chemical  and  molecular  change. 

The  granite  mountain,  the  strong  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  white  shafts 
which  point  out  the  homes  of  the  dead,  arc  all 
wasted  by  the  sunbeams,  and  would  soon  crum- 
ble beneath  their  silent*  irresistible  influence 
but  for  the  beautiful  arrangement  for  their  rep- 
aration under  the  darkness  of  night.  During 
its  silent  hours  the  molecular  changes,  like  Pe- 
nelope’s knitting,  arc  all  undone,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  day  silently  and  mysteriously 
repaired. 

The  sunbeams  resolve  themselves  into  artists, 
outstripping  all  others  in  celerity  and  accuracy 
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of  delineation.  Yet  these  artists  are  silent. 
They  offer  no  suggestions  as  to  attitude  or  ex- 
pression ; they  hold  no  pleasant  chat  with  their 
sitters  that  they  may  catch  the  light  of  thought 
upon  the  face.  With  steps  as  noiseless  as  an 
angel's  footfall  on  empty  space  they  come  and 
go  from  their  studio. 

The  sunbeams  furnish  man  with  all  his  avail- 
able mechanical  force.  They  lift  the  waters 
from  the  oceans  and  lakes,  and  return  them  to 
the  earth  in  springs,  in  brooks,  and  rivers  which 
drive  the  busy  wheels  of  manufactories.  The 
coal  which  energizes  the  appliances  of  steam- 
locomotion  owes  its  power  to  the  sunbeams.  In 
the  remote  ages,  when  the  atmosphere  was  reek- 
ing with  carbonic  acid,  the  sunbeams,  as  the 
plants  absorbed  the  gas,  1 c gave  them  the  power 
to  store  up  the  carbon  in  their  tissues. r That 
carbon  is  our  coal.  We  have  shown  that  the 
sunbeams  make  the  winds  which  propel  ships 
« across  the  ocean.  The  thought  has  occurred  to 
few,  perhaps,  outside  of  the  scientific  world,  that 
the  sunbeams,  causing,  according  to  received 
theory,  the  magnetic  currents  which  circulate 
around  the  earth  parallel  to  the  magnetic  equa- 
tor, form  the  force  which  keeps  the  needle,  the 
mariner's  guide,  true  to  the  pole.  Even  all  ani- 
mal force,  sustained  as  it  is  by  vegetable  food, 
may  be  traced  to  the  sunbeam. 

There  is  a messenger,  rivaling  the  light  in 
fieetness,  which  in  silence  runs  his  course.  Over 
unbroken  prairies  and  through  forests  where 
broods  the  silence  of  the  grave  his  flying  steps 
awaken  no  sound.  No  force  can  wrest  his  mes- 
sage from  him,  no  bribe  tempt  to  its  betrayal. 
He  passes  the  solitary  traveler  on  the  highway, 
the  lonely  laborer  in  the  field,  but  loiters  not  to 
gossip  of  the  message  he  bears.  By  train  after 
train  of  crowded  cars  he  dashes  without  a word 
of  greeting.  Through  village  and  crowded 
city,  bearing  the  tidiugs  of  an  empire’s  fate,  he 
speeds,  but  in  silence.  No  sigh  escapes  the 
lightning  post-boy  though  charged  with  a mes- 
sage of  woe,  no  glad  song,  though  joy  be  the 
burden 

When  the  microscope  came  into  man’s  pos- 
session it  was  as  though  a second  Columbus  had 
appeared,  announcing  the  existence  of  a new 
world.  And  not  of  one  merely.  It  reveals  in 
a single  drop  of  water  a globe  peopled,  accord- 
ing to  Ehrenberg,  with  five  hundred  millions  of 
living  creatures  different  from  any  thing  which 
man  has  seen  before.  It  shows  every  bit  of  clay 
and  stone,  every  leaf  and  flower,  a world  crowd- 
ed with  its  busy  multitudes.  Is  it  not  an  inter- 
esting thought  that  all  around  you,  on  every 
object,  as  it  were,  which  meets  the  eye,  are 
millions  of  creatures,  living,  moving,  and  work- 
iug  in  silence.  From  this  silent  but  mighty 
world  Palcy,  and  Ray,  and  other  theologians 
have  drawn  some  of  their  finest  arguments  for 
the  Christian  religion. 

And  this  brings  us  to  consider  the  works  of 
this  silent  animal  world.  Not  to  mention  the 
silk- worm,  which  in  silence  spins  its  beautiful 
fabric,  by  which  .€200,000  is  said  to  be  annual- 


ly circulated,  the  most  wonderful  geographical 
changes  on  our  globe  have  been  wrought  in  si- 
lence by  little  creatures,  the  largest  of  which 
are  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Wc 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  polyparia \ There  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Man  tell,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  a chain 
of  coral  reefs  and  islets  four  hundred  and  eighty 
geographical  miles  In  length  ; on  the  east  coast 
of  New  Holland  an  unbroken  reef  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long  ; between  that  and  New 
Guinea  a coral  formation  extends  upward  of 
seven  hundred  miles ; and  the  Disappointment 
Islands  and  Duff’s  Group  are  connected  by  six 
hundred  miles  of  coral  reefs,  over  which  the  na- 
tives can  travel  from  one  island  to  another. 

Thus,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  M‘Culloch,  “the 
labors  of  a worm,  which  man  can  barely  see. 
form  mountains  like  the  Apennines,  and  regions 
to  which  Britain  is  as  nothing.  The  invisible, 
insensible  toil  of  an  ephemeral  point,  conspiring 
with  others  in  one  great  design,  working  unseen, 
unheard,  converts  the  liquid  water  into  solid 
rock,  the  deep  ocean  into  dry  land,  and  extends 
the  dominion  of  man,  who  sees  it  not  and  know  s 
it  not,  over  regions  which  even  his  ships  had 
scarcely  traversed.  Thus  is  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean  destined  at  some  future  day  to  be  a 
world.” 

The  beauty  of  this  little  animal’s  work  was 
well  expressed  by  Ehrenberg  as  he  exclaimed, 
on  beholding  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Red  Sea, 

“ Where  is  the  paradise  of  flowers  that  can  rival 
in  variety  and  beauty  these  living  wonders  of 
the  ocean?” 

Volumes  might  he  written  on  the  silent  in  na- 
ture. No  one  can  study  nature  without  feeling 
that  in  this  domain  God  achieves  his  great  ends 
in  silence.  But  other  departments  await  us. 

Man’s  burial-places  have  never  been  more 
beautifully  described  than  as  the  “ cities  of  the 
silent.”  All  over  the  sad  earth,  side  by  side 
with  the  thronged  marts  of  men,  rise  the  white 
shafts  and  columns  of  these  peaceful  cities,  from 
which  there  is  no  emigration,  and  whose  vast 
population  is  momently  increasing.  From  their 
crowded  subterranean  streets  there  rises  no 
sound  of  wheels,  no  tramp  of  busy  feet.  From 
their  myriad  houses  there  come  no  sounds  of 
social  gatherings,  no  morning  prayer  or  evening 
hymn.  Children  are  there,  but  no  laugh  or  cry 
of  gladness ; parents  are  there,  but  they  tell  the 
children  no  pleasant  stories,  offer  no  word  of 
counsel  or  warning.  Husbands  and  wives  are 
there,  but  no  syllable  of  endearment ; enemies 
are  there,  but  no  bickerings ; preachers  and  peo- 
ple, but  no  sermons ; musicians,  but  no  music ; 
paupers,  but  no  alms-asking.  “ Silence,  deep 
as  that  before  the  worlds  were,”  reigns  through 
the  populous  streets. 

We  have  seen  how  in  nature  the  domain  of 
silence  is  over  all  that  is  great;  how  all  grand 
results  are  wrought  out  in  quiet.  But  there  arc 
other  departments  in  wljich  this  is  more  appar- 
ent. Any  single  facnlty  of  a single  mind,  lo- 
cated we  know  not  where,  existing  wc  know  not 
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how,  working  silently,  mysteriously,  ceaselessly, 
is  more  wonderful  than  any  tl\ing  we  have  con- 
templated. Consider  the  Imagination,  for  in- 
stance. Haring  its  seat  in  silence,  noiselessly 
and  in  an  instant  of  time  it  spreads  out  ocean 
and  sea,  and  sprinkles  them  with  green  islands 
and  white  sails.  It  paints  sky  and  landscape ; 
it  rears  cities  and  lays  them  in  mins ; it  peo- 
ples the  earth,  water,  and  air  with  beautiful  cre- 
ations. It  transforms  this  everyday  world  into 
a fairy-land  pf  beauty.  Yet  this  is  but  one  of  a 
dozen  faculties,  as  wonderful,  of  a single  mind 
among  the  countless  millions  that  have  existed 
since  the  creation  of  Adam.  Oh ! those  silent 
but  busy  work-shops!  Who  shall  number  or 
measure  their  products  ? These  are  seen  in  ev- 
ery thing  which  distinguishes  the  abode  of  man 
from  the  wilderness.  They  have  caused  “ the 
desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose.”  From  them 
have  issued  cities,  homes,  and  libraries.  In 
them  science  has  been  made  and  art  created. 
These  silent  workers — the  intellects  of  men — 
have  built  the  nations  with  their  laws.  In 
brief,  they  have  made  civilization. 

We  have  thought  a hundred  times,  and  each 
time  with  fresh  wonder,  of  the  silent  growth  of  a 
thought  or  a principle.  A thought,  dim,  scarce- 
ly defined,  born  one  knows  not  how,  coming  one 
knows  not  whence,  finds  a lodging  in  some  mind. 
Fed  silently  and  mysteriously,  it  grows.  Like 
the  seed  planted  under  the  stone  fence,  the  tree 
from  which  lays  in  ruins  the  strength  which  had 
sheltered  its  tenderness,  it  slowly  but  surely 
overturns  the  walls  of  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
and  grows  to  a mighty  power  which  revolution- 
izes the  world.  Christianity,  a little  seed  plant- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  a few  ignorant  fishermen,  has 
gone  on  noiselessly  taking  in  life,  putting  forth 
bud  and  leaf,  sending  down  its  roots,  outstretch- 
ing its  mighty  boughs,  spreading  abroad  its  giant 
branches,  until  it  overshadows  the  land. 

Liberty,  in  some  heart  conceived  perhaps 
from  the  carol  of  a bird,  as  its  free  wing  cut 
the  ether,  or  from  the  laugh  of  the  storm,  how 
has  the  beautiful  child  in  silence  grown  and 
strengthened,  until  to-day  “she  looketh  forth 
as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the 
sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.” 

Consider  the  growth  of  character.  At  the 
birth  of  the  infant  there  is  somewhere  in  the 
tender,  palpitating  form  the  germ  of  a character, 
which,  as  years  pass,  silently  swells  and  grows, 
strengthening,  solidifying,  sending  out  root  and 
branch,  until  it  stands  a matured  tree.  Or,  to 
change  the  figure,  there  is  in  your  nature,  which 
stands  as  the  type  of  all  others,  the  corner-stone 
of  character  laid  by  the  hand  of  God.  We  read 
of  a house  in  which  neither  hammer,  nor  axe, 
nor  any  tool  of  iron  was  heard  while  it  was  in 
building.  So  in  the  building  of  your  character 
no  sound  is  heard.  In  silence  the  work  goes 
on.  The  materials  are  gathered  from  every 
quarter — from  science  and  art.  from  nature  and 
philosophy,  from  heaven  and  earth,  from  God 
and  man.  No  human  being  comes  within  your 
circle  without  contributing  something  to  the 


growing  edifice.  You  hear  no  sound,  your 
eyes  open  upon  no  scene,  you  read  no  sentence, 
you  neglect  no  intuition,  you  obey  no  law  of 
right,  you  resist  no  temptation — indeed  you  can 
not  act,  or  speak,  or  think  without  adding  a 
stone  to  the  rising  structure.  Silently  the  work 
goes  on,  until  the  building  stands  forth  beauti- 
ful and  fair  as  Solomon’s  Temple,  or  a misera- 
ble failure.  Consider  the  millions  of  such  build- 
ings which  since  Adam  have  been  reared. 
What  are  the  piles  of  brick  and  mortar,  raised 
with  noise  and  tumult,  one  stone  of  which  shall 
not  be  left  upon  another,  to  these  edifices,  reared 
in  silence,  enduring  throughout  eternity? 

We  can  not  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  Silent 
without  one  other  thought.  There  is  a silent 
preacher,  more  eloquent  than  all  the  eloquent 
men  that  ever  lived,  more  patient  and  tender 
than  all  the  tender  mothers  since  Eve.  He 
visits  the  poor  slave  in  his  cabin,  the  Hottentot 
in  his  tent ; goes  to  the  poor  and  degraded,  the 
sorrowing,  every  where  cheering,  comforting, 
uplifting,  as  no  earthly  preacher  can.  No  heart 
has  ever  throbbed  which  he  has  not  visited. 
The  world  should  know  the  name  of  this  silent 
preacher.  Hear  it,  O children  of  men  ! write 
it  upon  your  hearts,  engrave  it  upon  the  palms 
of  your  hands  : The  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter, 
is  his  name.  Verily  God  worketh  in  silence. 
Especially  in  hig  dealings  with  the  hearts  of 
men  is  the  Lord  not  in  the  wind,  or  the  earth- 
quake, or  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice. 


THE  WIFE’S  THANK-OFFERING. 

IT  was  but  a very  trifle — the  mere  beat  of  a 
child’s  drum  upon  the  highway — but  it  came 
near  being  of  very  serious  consequences.  Dr. 
Austin  Raimond,  a physician  in  middle  life, 
and  of  high  standing  alike  in  his  profession  and 
in  his  social  position,  was  returning  from  a med- 
ical consultation  in  the  country,  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  and  driving  quietly  homeward 
to  the  city,  his  thoughts  engrossed  by  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  case  which  had  just  been  submit- 
ted to  his  medical  acumen,  he  had  become  so 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  as 
to  entirely  forget  that  the  horse  he  was  driving 
was  a young  and  spirited  animal,  which  he  had 
recently  purchased  in  place  of  the  old,  steady, 
and  well -trained  servant  that  had  been  his 
trusted  companion  through  many  years  of  pro- 
fessional visiting,  and  upon  whose  discretion  he 
had  confidently  relied. 

A loud,  sudden,  and  most  unexpected  tattoo 
upon  a toy-drum,  given  gratis  by  a very  juvenile 
drummer,  startled  both  the  horse  and  his  driver. 
The  former  reared  for  a moment  upon  his  hind- 
feet,  then  springing  forward,  shied  suddenly 
across  the  road,  and,  turning,  struck  the  wheel 
of  the  carriage  against  the  stone-wall  with  such 
violence  as  to  tear  off  the  wheel  and  upset  the 
vehicle,  sending  the  astonished  M.D.  flying 
through  the  air  with  a velocity  as  undesirable 
os  it  was  unusual  to  him ; and  his  first  distinct 
consciousness  was  a confused  finding  of  himself 
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all  in  a heap  upon  a pile  of  loose  stones  upon  the 
edge  of  the  wayside. 

Never  for  a moment  indulging  in  the  hope  that 
he  was  not  “kilt  entirely, ” as  the  Irish  patois 
expresses  it,  and  gathering  himself  up  with  ex- 
ceeding care  and  caution,  as  if  he  fully  expect- 
ed to  find  some  of  the  pieces  missing,  the  wor- 
thy man  was  fairly  amazed  to  find  himself 
really  unhurt,  though  somewhat  unsettled  by 
his  hasty  flight ; and,  adjusting  his  glasses  and 
replacing  his  fugitive  hat,  he  took  a good  self- 
congratulatory  shake,  and  finding  that  all  his 
limbs  worked  as  well  as  before,  he  next  pro- 
ceeded to  look  after  his  horse  and  buggy. 

To  his  farther  satisfaction  he  found  the  horse 
too  was  unhurt.  Some  men  who  chanced  to  be 
passing  at  the  moment  had  secured  him ; and, 
the  first  error  over,  he  certainly  behaved  uncom- 
monly well,  looking  round  at  his  master  with  a 
trembling  and  deprecatory  intelligence  which 
seemed  to  say  that  he  was  sorry  he  was  so  fool- 
ishly nervous,  and  would  not  do  so  again — but 
he  really  couldn’t  stand  that  boy  with  the  drum 
any  way ! 

The  carriage  and  harness  had,  however,  sus- 
tained considerable  injury ; but  as  there  was  a 
blacksmith's  shop  close  at  hand,  Dr.  Raimond 
proceeded  thither,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  learn 
that  one  hour  and  a half  would  repair  the  dam- 
ages. As  this  time,  though  not  long  for  the 
needed  work,  would  inevitably  prove  tedious  to 
the  detained  gentleman  if  spent  pacing  up  and 
down  in  the  heated  air  of  the  smithy,  the  master 
of  the  shop  asked  him  to  walk  into  the  house 
and  rest,  where  it  was  cooler,  and  where,  in  fact, 
he  would  be  less  in  his  way. 

This  offer  the  Doctor  gladly  accepted,  and  was 
shown  immediately  into  a neat  little  sitting-room, 
and  introduced  to  the  mother  of  his  conductor, 
a tall,  thin,  gaunt,  raw-boned  looking  old  wo- 
man, who,  dressed  in  a shabby  black  alpaca,  and 
close  but  soiled  white  muslin  cap,  was  sitting  by 
the  window  in  a tall  rocking-chair,  rocking  and 
knitting  with  slow  but  persistent  industry. 

As  the  blacksmith,  having  performed  his  duty 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  immediately  withdrew 
to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  needed  re- 
pairs, the  old  woman  seemed  to  feel  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  her  to  entertain  the  gentleman 
thus  thrown  upon  her  good  offices ; and  stop- 
ping her  rocking  for  a moment,  and  holding  the 
immeasurably  long  stocking  she  was  engaged 
upon  suspended  in  mid-air  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  she  pulled  out  yard  after  yard  of 
coarse  blue  yarn  from  the  ball  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  her  pocket,  she  coolly  surveyed  him 
over  the  top  of  her  glasses,  and  then  commenced 
her  labors  of  love  with  the  somewhat  hackneyed 
inquiry  of, 

“Good  deal  of  sickness  about  now,  Doc- 
tor?” 

“ No,”  the  Doctor  replied ; ho  thought  not 
more,  if  indeed  so  much,  as  usual  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  There  was  usually  a greater  amount 
of  illness  in  that  month  than  in  the  two  or  three 
preceding  ones,  especially  among  children.  To 


which  she  replied,  “Do  tell!  I want  to  know!" 
and  recommenced  her  rocking  and  knitting 

After  a few  moments'  silence  she  again 
stopped,  and  scratching  up  her  hair  with  her 
knitting-needle,  as  if  trying  to  stir  up  the  dor- 
mant  ideas,  renewed  the  attack : * 

“ Don’t  you  think  there  has  been  a sight  of 
sudding  deaths  this  year,  Doctor — say  now  ?” 

“ I do  not  think  I was  aware  of  it,”  said  the 
Doctor.  “ There  have  been  none  in  the  circle 
in  which  I visit,  and  I do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  of  many.” 

“ You  don't?”  she  answered.  “ Well ! that’s 
good  now ; but  I suppose  you’ve  been  a doc- 
t'rin’  a good  while  now,  and  it’s  likely  you’ve  got 
to  be  pretty  considerable  knowledgable  by  this 
time,  ain’t  yer  ? Do  you  live  any  wheres  round  ?” 

“No,”  the  Doctor  told  her;  he  was  only 
passing  through  the  town. 

“And  where  do  you  come  from  then?” 

The  Doctor  named  the  country  town  he  had 
just  left. 

“Law!  did  you?  Why,  do  you  live  up 
there  ? Why ! I want  to  know !” 

“Oh  no,”  said  the  unwilling  catechumen, 

“ I said  I came  from  there  ; I live  in  Boston  ” 

“ Boston,  do  you  ? Well,  now,  that's  sort  of 
curious ; why,  that  was  where  I orig-gi-nated.’’ 

“Ah,  indeed!” 

“Yes.  Well,  that  was  where  I was  born. 

Yes,  and  it  was  my  place  of  residence  when  I 
was  a gal ; indeed  I lived  there  till  I was  mar- 
ried, but  I haven’t  been  there  since — no,  not  for 
these  forty  years  and  more,  far’s  I know.” 

“Really!”  said  the  Doctor.  “And  how 
does  that  happen?  I should  think,  if  it  was 
your  native  place,  you  would  like  to  visit  it  now 
and  then.” 

“Well!  like  it?  yes,  so  I should:  and  I do 
keep  a meaning  to  go;  but  lor,  there!  I tell 
our  folks  ’tain't  no  use  in  life ; there  never  comes 
a time  for  me  to  go  nowheres;  there’s  allers 
something  to  keep  me  at  home ; if  it  ain’t  this 
it's  that,  and  if  it  ain’t  that  it’s  t’other.  But 
there ! I mean  to  go,  I do  really  mean  to  go, 
if  I break  right  off,  and  I s’pose  I’ll  have  to  if  I 
go  at  all.  I want  to — why  ! I suppose  there’s 
been  a sight  of  repairs  there  since  I come  away, 
ain’t  there  ?” 

The  Doctor  said  yes ; in  the  last  forty  years 
there  had  been  a great  many  alterations,  and 
he  thought  probably  some  improvements  in  the 
place. 

“Like  os  not — shouldn’t  wonder.  Why,  do 
you  know  I heer’d  tell  they  had  tore  down  the 
old  bake-house  just  at  the  corner  of  our  street? 

Only  think  of  that  now ! ” 

“I  dare  say;  a great  number  of  old  build- 
ings have  been  removed  in  that  time.  In  what 
part  of  the  city  did  you  live  V* 

“ Twant  no  city,  I guess,  when  I lived  there ; 
laws,  no ! nor  for  years  afterward ; but,  you  sec, 

I lived  in  Ruggles's  Lane ; I s’pose  you  know 
where  that  is  well  enough.” 

“No,  I do  not  think  I do ; I do  not  remem- 
, ber  the  name.” 
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“ Well,  like  as  not  they’vo  been  and  changed 
the  name  on't  by  this  time ; I shouldn’t  wonder 
if  they  had.  But  I lived  with  old  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Ruggles’s  Lane;  you  knew  him , Doctor, 
didn’t  you  ? Lore ! no ; I don’t  suppose  you  did 
nuther ; you  couldn’t  have,  come  to  think  on’t, 
for  the  Smiths  they  were  all  dead  or  gone  afore 
ever  you  cum  to  yer  senses.  But  I guess  you’ve 
heard  tell  of  him  often  enough,  hain’lyou  ? — old 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Ruggles’s  Lane — why,  he  was  a 
man  much  know’d.” 

“No,  I think  not;  I do  not  remember  ever 
hearing  of  him.  Who  was  he  ?” 

“Why,  he  was  Mr.  Smith,  of  Ruggles’s  Lane ; 
I told  you  so.” 

“Yes,  I know ; but  what  was  he  ?” 

“Well,  he  was  Miss  Smith’s  husband,  and  a 
great,  rich  man.  Why,  he  owned  the  house 
they  lived  in  (and  it  was  a real  nice  one,  too), 
and  the  one  round  the  corner  (that  wam’t  quite 
so  good),  and  he  kept  a horse  and  shay,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  s’lectmen ! Why,  Doctor!  you 
must  have  heard  of  him  often  and  often,  time 
and  agin,  only  maybe  you  disremember  it.” 

“ But  what  was  his  profession  ? Can  you  tell 
me  that  ?” 

“ Oh  laws ! he  wa’n’t  a professor — at  least  not 
as  ever  I heard  tell  of.  Ho  was  a Baptist,  I 
guess,  but  I can’t  say  punctually ; and  a good 
enough  sort  of  a man  he  was ; but  he  wa’n’t  a 
professor , nor  nothing  like  that — oh  my  good- 
ness gracious,  no!” 

“ Well,  then,  what  did  he  dof  ” 

“Do?  Why,  he  didn’t  do  much  of  any 
thing  amiss  as  I know  of ; he  did  use  to  smoko 
a good  deal,  and  sometimes  he  did  use  to  take 
something  spiritual  like  when  he  went  to  bed  a- 
nights  in  cold  weather,  but  not  very  often,  and 
not  very  strong;  and  I declare  I don’no  as  it 
hurt  him  any,  Doctor.  Do  you  s’pose  it  did, 
now  ?” 

“ Oh  no ; all  right,  I dare  say ; but  what  was 
his  calliny  t Can  you  tell  me  that  ?” 

“ His  calling  ? Oh  yes ; that  was  John  E. 
Smith — John  E. — and  his  wife,  Miss  Smith,  she 
used  allers  to  laugh  and  call  him  Johnny  Smith, 
don’t  you  see  ? — John  E. — Johnny— just  for  the 
joke,  you  know ; and  it  used  to  make  him  as 
mad  as  a hop.  Wam’t  it  good  ?” 

Very,  indeed — a capital  jest.  But  I meant 
what  business  did  he  do  ?” 

“Oh  laws!  Well,  why  did  not  you  say  so 
before?  I didn’t  sense  your  meaning.  Well, 
he  kept  a provision  store,  and  we  allers  hod  the 
very  best  of  every  thing  in  the  house ; he  would 
have  it.  Miss  Smith  she  used  to  tell  him  he 
was  a terrible  epicack,  and  I don’no  but  that 
he  was.  That  was  how  I cum  to  stay  there  so 
long — nobody  else  couldn’t  make  the  coffee  to 
suit  him,  and  he  wAs  awful  perticular  about  his 
veal  cutlets.  Miss  Smith  she  used  to  laugh  and 
6ay  to  me,  * Salome,  if  you  should  ever  get  mar- 
ried, and  go  away  and  leave  me,  I guess  I 
should  have  to  be  disvorced,  for  nobody  else  in 
the  world  couldn’t  suit  him ; and  I’m  sure  I do 
not  know  how  you  do,  he  is  so  tedious  and 


pemickity  about  his  vittles;’ — and  so  he  was, 
sure  enough.  But  still,  for  all  that,  he  was  a 
real  good  man,  too,  and  I liked  him,  and  X couiu 
suit  him ; and  so  I used  to  laugh  and  tell  her 
I guessed  there  warn’t  no  danger  of  me  getting 
married.” 

“And  what  became  of  him  after  you  did  leave 
them  ?” 

“Oh,  I didn’t — I didn’t  leave  him;  I staid 
by  till  he  died,  poor  man!  He  died  sodding. 
Well,  there,  I don’t  justly  know  how  it  is.  Doc- 
tor, but  I’ve  allers  minded  this  one  thing — 
there’s  some  folks  dies  kind  of  sudding,  and 
there’s  other  folks  kind  of  hangs  on  longer  than 
you’d  expect  ’urn  to.  Now  there  was  my  hus- 
band, Mr.  Blaney,  he  hung  on  nigh  npon  two 
years,  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  nigh  upon 
two  years;  but  Mr.  Smith  (as  I was  saying)  ho 
died  real  sudding — he  died  of  the  cholera,  thev 
said.” 

“ Indeed ! and  how  long  tvas  he  ill  ?” 

“Well,  after  his  death  Miss  Smith  she  said 
he  had  had  the  monitorial  symptoms  for  two 
days;  but  I’m  sure  I never  knew  nothing  of  it 
if  he  had.  I’m  sure  I thought  he  ate  his  din- 
ner with  the  very  greatest  veracity  that  day. 
But  jest  as  I tvas  cleaning  my  knives  Miss  Smith 
she  run  out,  all  wild  and  sort  of  flabbergasted 
like,  and  said  he  had  got  the  cholera,  and  that 
he  had  collapsed;  and  so  I went  right  away 
after  the  doctors.  The  last  words  he  ever  said 
in  this  world — he  looked  up  at  me  as  I was 
wringing  out  the  hot  flannels  for  him,  and  he 
says  to  me,  ‘ Salome,’  he  says,  ‘ too  much  onion 
in  that  stuffing’  (you  sec,  we’d  had  potted  pig- 
eons for  dinner  that  day ; laws ! I remember  it 
jest  as  well  ns  can  be).  The  doctors  they  all 
thought  he  was  outt  but  I knew  better;  he 
knowed  what  he  was  saying  well  enough,  poor 
man ! And  then  he  died.” 

“And  what  became  of  the  widow?” 

“You  mean  Miss  Smith,  don’t  you?  Oh 
well,  I think  she  would  have  held  up  in  a most 
uncommon  Christian  manner  if  she  had  been 
left  well-to-do  in  the  world ; but  you  see,  she 
was  left  poor,  and  of  course  that  sort  of  dis- 
quentled  her,  and  aggravated  her  feelings.” 

“But  I thought  you  said  he  was  a man  of 
property,  did  you  not?” 

“Well,  so  I did,  and  so  he  thought,  and  so 
every  body  used  to  think  ; but  didn’t  you  ever 
mind,  Doctor,  that  some  folks  die  and  leave 
more  than  folks  expected  ’urn  to,  and  other 
folks  die  and  they  don’t  leave  so  much?  Well, 
then,  sometimes  I think — and  then  agin  I de- 
clare I don’t  know !” 

“ Had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  any  children  ?” 

“No,  not  when  he  died;  I guess  they  never 
had  but  one,  and  she  died  young.  Miss  Smith 
had  her  picture,  and  she  set  a sight  by  it ; she 
showed  it  to  me  more  than  once,  and  she  said 
it  was  her  dear  little  Sairy-Mary  who  had  gone 
to  glory.  And  I’m  sure  I can’t  say  but  what 
she  had,  but  she  did  not  look  like  it  a mite  (not 
in  her  picture),  for  she  had  a terrible  humor  and 
was  cross-eyed.  But  then,  you  see,  the  picture 
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was  taken  before  she  got  there,  and  that  might 
make  a difference  far’s  I know.** 

“ And  have  you  never  heard  from  Mrs  Smith 
since  you  left  her?** 

“ Yes,  indeed ! Oh  laws,  yes ! ever  so  many 
times  I know  first  she  went  into  a community, 
and  then  she  went  into  a consumption,  and  then 
she  went  into  the  hospital.  I went  over  to  see 
her  there  once,  but  it  wasn’t  no  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion to  me ; for  you  see  she  had  become  a medi- 
ator by  that  time.” 

“A  whatt  She  had  become  a whatt ” 

“Well,  a mediator;  you  know,  Doctor,  a 
spiritual  mediator  they  call  ’um.  One  of  them 
spirit  folks  who  rap  up  dead  people,  and  turn 
tables,  and  all  that.  She  seemed  to  be  happy 
enough,  poor  creature ; she  said  she  often  heard 
from  Mr  Smith,  and  had  letters  and  messages 
from  him.  I said  I hoped  he  was  well,  and  she 
said,  Yes,  he  was  quite  well,  she  thanked  me. 
And  then  I asked  her  how  he  looked,  and  she 
said  she  hadn’t  never  seen  him  yet ; she  supposed 
she  was  not  enveloped  far  enough  for  that  yet. 
And  then  I asked  if  she  ever  see  her  little  Sairy- 
Mary?  But  she  said,  No,  she  hadn’t  actually 
seen  her  yet,  for  she  was  not  enveloped  far  enough 
for  that  nuther;  but  that  she  often  heard  her 
round,  6ort  of  flopping  her  wings  like,  and  she 
did  hope  soon  to  get  a sight  of  her.  Dojpou  be- 
lieve in  them  spiritual  folks,  Doctor?  Some  folks 
does,  and  more  don’t.  My  son’s  wife  and  Man- 
dany  they  go  in  for  it,  and  they  do  tell  some 
mighty  queer  things  to  be  sure  John  he  don't 
believe  in  it,  not  a mite.  Well  there,  some- 
times I think,  and  then  agin  I don’t  know.** 

As  the  old  woman  reached  for  the  second  time 
this  very  logical,  and  to  her  evidently  satisfac- 
tory, “conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,”  and 
while  the  wearied  Doctor  was  mentally  wonder- 
ing if  human  dullness  and  tediousness  could 
reach  a height  nearer  the  sublime,  a sweet,  timid 
female  voice  just  outside  of  the  open  door  be- 
hind them,  said  softly,  “ Grandmother,  are  you 
here?” 

“ Well,  Helun,  child, ’*  said  the  person  thus 
addressed,  and  without  turning  round,  “and 
what  do  you  want  this  time  of  day,  hey?” 

Instinctively  the  Doctor  turned  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  the  new-comer,  and  having  done 
so  he  as  instinctively  kept  them  there;  for  the 
object  upon  which  they  rested  was  not  one  to 
turn  away  from  with  indifference. 

The  speaker,  who  stood  outside  of  the  low 
door,  leaning  lightly  in,  supporting  herself  by 
one  hand  upon  the  side  of  the  viije-hung  door- 
way, which  framed  her  like  a picture,  was  a 
young  girl  of  sixteen  or  possibly  eighteen  years 
nf  age. 

In  figure  she  was  tall  and  slightly  made; 
slight  even  to  fragility,  yet  it  was  evidently  not 
the  fragility  of  disease  or  weakness,  but  seemed 
rather  an  ethereal  lightness,  as  if  the  spiritual 
clement  in  her  composition  had  outstripped  the 
growth  of  the  physical  or  material  nature..  But 
it  was  the  face  of  the  girl  which  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  good  Doctor,  for  he  felt  he  had  never 


before  beheld  a human  face  so  winning  and  love- 
ly. Her  features  were  all  regular  and  good, 
her  complexion  of  marble  fairness,  yet  with  a 
freshness  about  its  coloring  which  seemed  to 
give  assurance  that  though  perhaps  habitually 
pale  when  at  rest,  an  aroused  feeling,  a passing 
thought,  a quickened  movement,  a mere  heart- 
throb  of  accelerated  motion  even,  would  flush 
the  sweet  young  face  and  make  it  like  the  face 
of  the  young  Aurora.  And  this  sweet  face,  at- 
tractive as  it  was  in  color  and  outline,  was  fitly 
framed  in  soft,  loose,  gleaming  curls,  which  fell 
in  rich  abundance  over  her  ivory  neck  and  shoul- 
ders in  the  unstudied  but  graceful  order  which 
we  always  observe  in  pictures  or  casts  of  the 
gentle  Evangelist,  the  beloved  John.  But  yet 
beautiful  as  it  was  the  observer  felt  that  the  fair 
face  upon  which  his  gaze  was  riveted  owed  its 
greatest  charm  to  its  expression,  which  seemed 
to  denote  a strangely  mysterious  blending  of  the 
child  and  the  woman.  It  had  all  the  trusting 
love,  the  appealing  tenderness,  the  innocent 
sweetness  of  childhood;  but  blending  with  it, 
and  overshadowing  it,  and  giving  to  it  a loftier 
character,  was  the  intelligent  purity  of  maturer 
thought.  And  over  all  was  the  look  of  holy 
earnestness  and  calm  contemplation  which  rests 
upon  the  faces  of  the  pictured  cherubim. 

But  even  in  the  hasty  survey  he  took  the  good 
Doctor  noticed,  with  his  habitual  and  perhaps 
professional  observation,  one  marked  peculiari- 
ty ; he  could  not  catch  the  glance  of  her  eyes,  for 
she  never  raised  them — even  when  she  turned 
her  face  toward  the  old  woman  whom  she  ad- 
dressed she  never  raised  the  deeply  fringed  and 
snowy  lids  but  kept  her  downcast  eyes  upon  the 
ground. 

“Well,  Helun,”  said  the  old  woman,  impa- 
tiently, “why  under  the  sun  don’t  yer  come  ia 
and  tell  what  you’ve  come  for?  What  in  the 
world  are  yer  ’fraid  of?  Nobody  ain’t  a going 
to  cat  you,  I guess.  Come  in,  can't  yer,  and 
not  stand  simpering  there  ?” 

In  quiet  answer  to  this  comforting  assurance 
and  very  courteous  invitation  the  young  girl 
glided  into  the  room,  and  was  crossing  it  slow- 
ly in  the  direction  of  the  old  woman's  chair; 
but  before  she  reached  it  she  stopped  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  suddenly  raised  her 
hand,  and  lifted  her  head  as  if  intently  listen- 
ing ; and  then,  while  the  rich  blood  rushed  tu- 
multuously in  a vivid  blush  over  her  brow,  cheek, 
bosom,  and  even  hands,  she  said,  trembling  vio- 
lently, 

“ Grandmother,  you  are  not  alone !” 

“ Well,  who  said  as  I was  ?”  said  the  old  wo- 
man, bruskly  and  derisively.  “ I didn’t,  did  I ? 
But  do  come  along  child,  and  don’t  be  such  a 
fool ! The  gentleman  won’t  want  to  run  away 
with  you,  I’ll  be  bound.  Come  fclong,  can’t  ye  ? 
The  poor  creeter’s  as  blind  as  a bat!”  she 
added,  in  explanation  to  her  guest,  while  poor 
Helen,  hurt  and  abashed  at  having  herself  and 
her  sad  infirmity  thus  coarsely  thrust  upon  the 
notice  of  an  entire  stranger,  shrank  timidly  into 
shelter  behind  the  chair  of  the  old  woman. 
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“Blind!  and  at  her  age!  Is  it  possible?” 
said  the  pitying  observer.  “Oh,  my  poor  girl, 
that  is  bard  indeed !” 

There  was  very  little  in  the  words  thus  utter- 
ed, but  their  tone  of  genuine,  earnest,  heart-felt 
sympathy  went  straight  home  to  the  heart  of  the 
poor  girl,  to  whom  sympathy  was  rarely  offered. 

“Who  is  it,  grandmother?”  she  said,  whis- 
peringly,  from  behind  the  chair  where  she  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  hide  herself  from  observa- 
tion. “ Who  is  it,  grandmother  ? Oh,  please 
tell  me — do!” 

“Come  out  of  that,  can’t  yer?”  said  the 
grandmother,  angrily;  and  reaching  out  her 
hand  behind  her  she  clutched  vaguely  at  the 
skirts  of  the  girl’s  dress,  endeavoring  to  drag 
her  forward,  “What  in  the  world  are  ye 
skecred  of?  Ar’n’t  yer  ashamed  of  yourself, 
you  great  goose,  you ! I declare  you're  too  old 
and  too  big  to  act  so  like  a nat’ral  fool.  I only 
wish  Harr’ot  or  Mandany  was  here ; they’d  know 
how  to  behave  -,  they  wouldn’t  act  so  like  fools, 
I guess.” 

“Grandmother!  who  is  it?  please  tell  me 
who  it  is?”  pleaded  the  sweet  voice. 

“Iam  a gentleman  from  Boston,  my  dear,” 
said  the  Doctor,  kindly.  “I  have  met  with  a 
little  accident  upon  the  road,  and  am  waiting 
until  my  carriage  is  repaired;  and  as  it  was 
very  warm  in  the  smithy  I came  in  here  to  sit ; 
but  if  my  being  here  annoys  you  in  any  way  I 
will  go  out  at  once.” 

“Oh,  no,  no.  Sir!”  said  the  girl,  eagerly; 
“it  does  not — I do  not  wish  it;  please  do  not 
go,  I beg  of  you.” 

“There,  now,  Helun,  you  great  goose,  I told 
you  so.  What’s  the  use  of  you  being  so  scarey 
always?  I told  yer  the  Doctor  wouldn’t  eat 
yer,  didn’t  I?” 

“ The  Doctor  t”  said  Helen,  eagerly.  “ Is  the 
gentleman  a doctor , and  from  Boston t Oh, 
grandmother,  my  dream  ! my  dream ! Don't 
you  remember?  Is  he  indeed  a doctor,  and 
from  Boston  ? Oh ! please  tell  me  that.” 

“ Is  this  young  girl  your  grandchild  ?”  asked 
the  Doctor,  turning  to  the  elder  woman,  for  he 
was  struck  with  the  wide  disparity  between  the 
two — the  one  being  a very  clod,  “of  the  earth, 
earthy” — the  other  looking  as  if  she  had  just 
walked  out  of  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

“Law*,  sakes!  no,  indeed!”  said  Mrs.  Bla- 
ney.  “ She  isn’t  not  the  least  mite  akin  to  me 
in  the  world ; she  is  my  son  John’s  wife’s  first 
husband’s  child.  I never  knew  her  parents  from 
Adam.  I never  see  either  of  ’urn — not  to  my 
knowledge — father  or  mother.  Laws  no ; she’s 
no  relation  in  life  to  me  or  any  of  my  folks.” 

The  Doctor  nodded,  secretly  pleased  to  find 
it  was  so. 

“Grandmother,”  again  pleaded  the  young 
girl,  with  trembling  earnestness,  “won’t  you 
tell  me?  Is  the  gentleman  a Boston  doctor?” 

“Yes,  my  child,”  said  the  Doctor,  answer- 
ing the  question  the  old  woman  teasingly  had 
evaded ; I am  a doctor,  and  I am  from  Boston ; 
can  I do  any  thing  for  you  ?” 


“Yes,  Sir;  oh  yes;  fon  can  indeed,’  said 
the  girl,  whose  whole  manner  seemed  suddenly, 
under  some  strong  and  overmastering  influence 
of  feeling,  to  change  from  childish  timidity  to 
womanly  self-possession;  and  leaving  her  retreat 
behind  the  chair  of  the  old  woman,  who  gased 
upon  her  thus  transformed  in  stupid  wonder, 
she  glided  forward,  guided  by  a quick  sense  of 
hearing,  and  the  unerring  instinct  which  a fa- 
therly Providence  so  often  bestows  upon  persons 
thus  afflicted,  and  stood  in  quiet  dignity  before 
the  Doctor. 

“ May  I take  your  hand  ?”  she  said. 

The  Doctor  put  his  broad  firm  hand  into  her 
little  outstretched  pink  palm ; she  held  it  for  a 
moment  with  quivering  lip  and  flushing  cheek ; 
then  she  said,  half  timidly,  half  assured,  “ May 
I read  your  face  ? — my  fingers  are  my  eyes,  you 
know.” 

The  Doctor  silently  raised  her  right  hand  and 
laid  it  upon  his  own  brow.  With  light,  rapid 
manipulations  the  slender  finger-tips  perused 
the  kind,  honest  face  before  her;  and  then  a 
bright,  beautiful  smile  flashed  like  sunlight  over 
her  own. 

“I  am  satisfied,”  she  said.  “I  liked  the 
voice ; I liked  the  hand  , I like  the  face.  I am 
sure  you  are  true.  I may  trust  you.  I want 
your  aid ; will  you  give  it  to  me  ?” 

“ Yek,  roy  child,”  said  the  good  Doctor,  fair- 
ly taken  captive  by  her  confiding  innocence. 
“ What  can  I do  for  you  ?” 

“ I want  you  to  examine  my  eyes,  and  give 
me  your  opinion  of  them.  But  first  I should 
like  to  tell  you  my  little  history ; may  I ?” 

“Certainly,  my  child,  you  shall,  but  not 
here,”  said  the  Doctor,  glancing  round  at  the 
watchful  old  woman,  and  naturally  inferring  the 
girl  would  speak  more  freely  out  of  her  pres- 
ence. “ Come  with  me,  my  dear.  I see  a nice 
bench  out  there  under  the  apple-trees  yonder. 
Suppose  we  go  there,  and  I can  examine  your 
eyes  better  than  in  the  house;”  and  drawing 
her  hand  within  his  arm  he  was  leading  her 
from  the  room,  when  the  old  woman  exclaimed, 

“Well,  Helun!  I declare  if  you  don’t  beat 
all ! Ten  minutes  ago  yer  was  scared  to  death ; 
and  now  yer  jest  as  bold  as  the  dickens.  What 
yer  up  to  now , I should  like  to  know  ?” 

“ No  mischief  at  all,”  said  Doctor  Raimond, 
quietly.  “ I am  going  to*  take  her  out  into  the 
light  and  examine  her  eves,  and  ask  her  all 
about  them ;”  and  carefully  guiding  her,  he  led 
her  to  the  seat  he  had  indicated.  “And  now,” 
he  said,  when  he  had  seated  her  and  himself, 
“ tell  mo  all  that  is  in  your  mind  to  say  to  me, 
my  poor  child.” 

“It  is  not  a long  story,”  said  Helen.  “In 
the  first  place,  I am,  as  you  have  just  been  told, 
in  no  way  related  to  the  family  I live  with ; in- 
deed, I am  not  related  to  bodyy  I think,” 
she  said,  sadly.  “These  people  keep  me  out 
of  charity,  I suppose ; at  least  they  say  they  do.” 
Her  l\p  quivered ; she  paused  a moment,  recov- 
ered herself,  and  went  on : “ They  are  very  good 
to  keep  me  at  all,  I supposo ; for  I am  a great 
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burden  to  them — I must  be — and  I can  make 
them  no  returns. 

“My  own  father  was  a physician  and  a gen- 
tleman," she  said,  making  an  emphasis  on  the 
word  “gentleman”  by  a slight  pressure  of  her 
fingers  upon  the  hand  which  still  held  hers. 
“My  mother  died  when  I was  very  young;  I 
am  not  quite  sure  if  I really  remember,  or  only 
imagine  her.  And  soon  after  her  death  I had 
some  childish  illness,  and  it  settled  in  my  eyes 
(it  might  have  been  for  want  of  a mother’s  ten- 
der care — I don’t  know  about  that),  but  I lost 
my  sight.  My  father  always  said  he  was  con- 
fident the  sight  was  not  destroyed,  and  ho  had 
hopes  it  might  be  restored;  but  I was  then  a 
delicate,  feeble  child,  very  timid,  and  very  much 
indulged ; and  I so  dreaded  any  talk,  even,  of 
an  operation  on  my  eyes  that  he  put  off  from 
day  to  day  consulting  other  advice,  in  pity  to 
my  weakness,  and  hoping,  I suppose,  that  as  I 
grew  older  and  stronger  I should  see  and  yield 
to  the  necessity.  Alas!  mistaken  and  self- 
willed  child,  and  too  indulgent  father ! the  op- 
portunity I then  lost  has  never  come  within  my 
reach  again. 

“When  I was  about  eight  years  old  my  fa- 
ther married  again ; a young  woman,  I think, 
wholly  unsuited  to  him  ; but  he  did  not  live  to 
find  it  out.  He  died  suddenly  within  a year  aft- 
er this  second  marriage,  and  of  course  I was 
left  in  her  care.  After  his  death  my  step-mo- 
ther very  soon  married  the  son  of  the  woman  I 
call  Grandmother ; he  is  a lawyer,  and  lives  near. 
Thus,  while  I have  those  whom  I call  Father 
and  Mother,  I have  in  reality  neither;  I am 
nothing  to  them ; they  have  children  of  their 
own,  and  I have  no  real  claim  upon  them ; I 
am  a dependent  upon  them  for  the  clothes  I 
wear  and  the  bread  I eat  I am  a burden  to 
them ; and  oh ! my  dependence,  which  I am 
daily  made  to  feel,  is  a still  heavier  burden  to 
me.  I have  dreamed  repeatedly  of  late  that  a 
Boston  doctor  came  here,  examined  my  eyes, 
and  said  they  could  be  cured.  That  is  nothing, 
I know ; but  still — but  still — ” She  hesitated. 

“No!”  said  her  companion,  smiling,  “I 
don’t  think  much  of  dreams  myself,  and  you 
mustn’t.” 

“No,  no!  of  course  you  do  not,”  said  poor 
Helen,  blushing  painfully;  “and  I know  my- 
self that  it  is  all  folly.  I ought  not  to  have  tak- 
en up  your  time  with  such  nonsense ; but  you 
will  forgive  me,  won’t  you  ? Oh  !4 1 know  you 
would  if  you  could  know  how  wholly  lonely, 
dark,  and  sad  I am.  I have  no  one  to  care  for 
me,  or  talk  to  me,  and  of  course  my  thoughts 
dwell  too  much  upon  my  own  affliction.  I try 
to  be  patient,  and  submissive  to  the  will  of  God 
— submissive  I must  be ; but  I try  to  be  cheer- 
fally  and  patiently  submissive.  I know  if  it  is 
God’s  will  it  must  be  best  for  me ; but  it  is  hard 
to  do  nothing — to  be  nothing !” 

In  her  strong  excitement  of  feeling  she  had 
unconsciously  risen,  and  now  stood  before  the 
Doctor  in  her  graceful  earnestness — her  sweet 
face  uplifted,  and  eloquent  with  her  deep  emo- 


tion ; her  small  white  hands  crossed  lightly  upon 
her  bosom,  and  her  slight  figure  swaying  and 
bending  as  if  a breath  might  waft  her  upward  to 
the  celestial  city,  from  which  she  seemed  an  in- 
nocent exile.  The  Doctor  gazed  silently  at 
the  fair  young  creature  before  him,  pity  and 
admiration  mingling  in  the  gaze ; and  at  last, 
half-musingly,  he  quoted  the  beautiful  words  of 
Milton, 

“They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  girl,  her  quick  apprehension 
catching  the  force  of  the  sentiment  at  once. 
“Yes;  that  is  beautiful!  and  it  may  be  so— I 
trust  it  is ; for  to  wait  is  all  I have  ever  been 
able  to  be  ; but  if  I could  see — think ! only  think 
for  one  moment  what  sight  would  be  to  roc 
— poor,  dependent,  helpless.”  She  clasped  her 
hands  fervently.  “ Oh,  if  you  could  help  me. 
if  you  could  restore  my  sight ! Yet,  understand 
me  fully — I have  not  a dollar  in  the  wide  world, 
nor  a friend  but  the  Almighty  God  to  be  my 
security;  but  if  you  can  cure  me,  if  you  can  en- 
able me  to  see,  so  that  I can  work  for  my  own 
living,  I will  solemnly  promise  to  give  you  my 
services  in  any  capacity,  however  humble,  until 
I have  fully  paid  you — I mean  as  far  as  money 
can  do  it,  for  I should  still  be  your  debtor  for 
life.” 

“ That  all  sounds  very  well,  my  child !”  said 
the  Doctor,  “and  I have  not  the  least  doubt 
you  mean  it ; and  I am  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  security  you  offer.  But,  my  dear  little  girl ! 
you  have  forgotten  one  thing  entirely:  if  you 
are  a physician’s  daughter,  do  you  not  know 
that  you  have  a claim  upon  my  time  and  skill 
without  any  payment  whatever?  Do  you  not 
know  that  we  never  charge  for  our  attendance 
upon  the  family  of  a professional  brother?  I 
would  gladly  aid  you  if  you  were  not  a physi- 
cian’s daughter ; but,  os  it  is,  you  have  an  hered- 
itary right  to  my  services.  So  you  see  that  part 
of  the  business  is  all  settled  up  beforehand. 
But  now,  let  me  ask,”  he  said,  kindly,  “how 
comes  it  that  you  have  the  courage  now  which 
you  were  so  wanting  in  beforfc  ? can  you  tell  me 
how  that  is?” 

“Alas!  yes,”  said  the  blind  girl,  meekly; 
“ it  is  easily  explained— the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent ; then  I was  a little,  happy  child — blind,  to 
be  sure,  but  all  the  more  petted,  indulged,  and 
cared  for — so  constantly  amused  and  caressed 
that  my  affliction  was  light  to  me,  and  I shrunk 
from  the  pain;  now  I am  a lonely,  helpless, 
dependent  woman,  and  I have  learned  to  bear 
suffering.  I think,”  she  said,  speaking  sadly 
and  slowly,  “ I can  not  suffer  more  under  the 
operation  than  I experience  every  day  of  my 
life.  I think  the  knife  can  not  wound  deeper 
or  more  keenly  than  words  have  done.  But  it 
is  wrong  in  me  to  say  this,”  she  said,  checking 
herself ; “for  they  have  at  least  kept  me  from  the 
alms-house,  as  they  say,  and  clothed  me,  and 
that  is  much.  And  then,  too,  I shall  have  hope 
to  sustain  me,  you  know.  Oh ! I will  try  to  be 
firm,  and  give  you  as  little  trouble  as  I can.” 

“ You  say  they  have  kept  you  from  the  alms- 
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house  and  clothed  you,’’  said  the  Doctor,  dryly, 
as  he  noticed  her  shabby  dress.  “Did  then 
your  father  leave  no  property  at  all  ?” 

“ I do  not  know.  I was  but  about  eight  when 
he  died — when  my  step-mother  married  again 
she  came  here  to  live,  and  I know  nothing  of 
his  affairs.  I have  never  dared  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions, and  my  blindness  has  rendered  me  help- 
less to  communicate  with  any  of  his  old  friends. 
But  they  are  so  continually  telling  me  how 
much  they  have  done  for  me  that  I suppose  he 
did  not  leave  any  property.” 

“ Humph  1*’  said  the  Doctor,  “ that  does  mot 
prove  it,  to  my  mind  : the  matter  must  be  looked 
into  one  of  these  days ; but  no  matter  now — we 
have  other  things  to  attend  to  first.  And  now, 
my  dear,  if  you  please,  let  me  see  these  trouble- 
some eyes  of  yours?” 

A careful  examination  of  the  injured  organs, 
and  a close  questioning  of  their  owner,  served 
to  convince  the  Doctor  that  there  was,  as  the 
girl’s  father  had  believed,  great  hopes  of  a cure. 
He  was,  however,  too  old  a practitioner,  and  too 
guarded  a man  to  hold  out  a certainty  of  hope 
to  the  trembling  and  sensitive  being  before  him. 
He  contented  himself  with  telling  her  that  the 
needed  operation  would  be  a very  trifling  affair, 
and  that  he  had  hopes  of  its  ultimate  success. 

“And  now,”  he  said,  rising,  “I  see  they  are 
loading  out  my  horse,  so  I conclude  my  car- 
riage is  repaired  and  I must  go ; I shall  make 
arrangements  to  take  you  into  town  and  have 
you  under  my  own  care ; but  remember,  if  I do 
my  part,  you  must  do  yours.” 

“And  that  is—?”  faltered  Helen. 

“To  keep  yourself  very  quiet,  or  I can  not  do 
you  the  good  I wish  and  hope  to  do.  Some 
time  in  the  course  of  a week  I will  come  out 
and  see  you  again  and  complete  our  arrange- 
ments; but  remember  now,”  he  said, -pressing 
her  hand,  “no  excitement,  no  dreaming,  you 
understand ; tears  and  nervous  excitement  will 
put  us  all  back,  remember  that.”  And  hush- 
ing her  earnest  gratitude,  he  was  leading  her 
back  to  the  house  when  a tall,  showily-dressed 
girl,  with  a mass  of  red  hair  inclosed  in  an  elab- 
orate net  of  blue  and  steel  beads,  large  hoops, 
and  trailing  but  soiled  skirts,  came  daintily 
mincing  down  the  little  garden  path. 

“Well,  Helen,”  she  said,  “and  so  here  you 
are.  What  in  the  world  have  you  been  about  I 
should  like  to  know?  Mother  says  she  sent 
you  into  gran’mother’s  most  an  hour  ago  to  get 
some  eggs  and  she’s  beat  out  waiting  for  you ! 
You  are  a good  hand  to  go  of  an  errand  when  a 
body’s  in  a hurry,  certain !” 

“Oh,  Mandanyl”  said  poor  Helen,  “I  am 
so  sorry!  but  I forgot  all  about  the  eggs.  I 
hope  mother  has  not  waited  for  them,  has  she  ?” 

“You  had  better  go  home  and  ask  her,”  said 
Mandany,  spitefully.  “You  can  tell  her,  you 
know,  that  you  was  talking  to  a gentleman  nnd 
forgot  all  about  it.” 

“ Of  course  you  will,  my  dear,”  said  the  Doc- 
tor, gravely.  “And  Miss  Mandany,  I’ll  thank 
you  to  give  my  compliments  to  your  mother,  and  ! 


tell  her  I shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  call 
and  see  her  next  week.”  And  bowing  courte- 
ously to  the  bewildered  Mandany,  he  left  the 
blind  girl  at  the  door  from  which  he  Had  kd 
her,  regained. his  gig,  and  turned  his  horse's 
steps  homeward. 

As  he  had  no  one  to  converse  with  during 
his  ride,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  be 
made  no  remarks  upon  his  new  acquaintance; 
but  that  he  did  a considerable  amount  of  think- 
ing might  possibly  be  guessed  from  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  he  whistled  the  first  part  of 
“Yankee  Doodle”  all  the  way  back  to  town 
and  never  remembered  to  turn  the  tune,  which, 

I if  his  horse  was  as  fastidious  in  regard  to  vocal 
| as  to  instrumental  music,  must  have  been,  to  say 
the  least,  rather  wearisome.  The  result  of  all 
this  thought  he  never  revealed,  unless  it  could 
be  inferred  from  a remark  he  made  to  himself  as 
be  drove  up  to  his  own  door.  “ By  George ! 

I shouldn’t  wonder  if  she  did!  Most  women 
wouldn’t,  to  be  sure;  but  then  Kitty  she’s  a 
nonesuch.  Well,  we  shall  see.” 

As  he  entered  his  own  comfortable  and  even 
luxurious  home  his  wife,  a plcasant-looking  little 
woman,  richly  and  becomingly  dressed,  who,  seat- 
ed beneath  the  light  of  the  gas,  was  trifling  with 
some  gay-looking  embroidery,  rose  affectionate- 
ly to  receive  him. 

“You  are  late  to-night,  Austin,”  she  said, 
giving  him  her  hand;  “has  any  thing  hap- 
pened ?” 

“Of  course  there  has,  my  dear;  something 
or  other  is  always  happening ; is  there  not,  Kit- 
ty ?*’  he  said,  laughingly.  “ If  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, I suppose  I should  never  have  got  home 
at  all,  should  I?” 

“I  should  think  something  had  happened  to 
your  glasses,  Austin,”  said  the  observant  wife ; 

“ why ! what  in  the  world  has  bent  them  so  ?” 

“Bent  them?”  said  the  Doctor.  “Bent 
them?  I did  not  know  they  were  bent,”  he  said, 
taking  them  off  and  regarding  them  ruefully. 

“ Why,  so  they  are,  I declare ; they  are  all  out 
of  shape — I did  not  know  it ; it  must  have  been 
when  they  struck  against  the  stones.” 

“A  stone  ?”  said  the  bewildered  little  woman. 

4 4 What  do  you  mean  ? how  came  a stone  to  strike 
against  your  glasses?  I don’t  understand.” 

“I  did  not  say  it  did,  my  dear,”  calmly  re- 
plied her  husband;  “in  fact  it  did  not.  The 
mountain  did  not  come  to  Mohammed,  but,  as 
usual,  Mohammed  went  to  the  mountain.  My 
glasses  were  the  aggressors  in  this  case  clearly ; 
the  stones  did  not  rise  up  against  us.” 

44 Austin,  what  are  you  talking  of?  what  do 
you  mean?  how  did  your  glasses  strike  the 
stones — did  they  drop  off?  I never  knew  them 
to.” 

“Drop  off!  no,  my  dear;  the  fact  is  I was 
getting  out  of  my  gig — well,  we’ll  say  in  a hur- 
ry.” 

“There,  now !”  said  Mrs.  Raimond.  “And 
what  did  you  do  that  for  ? You  will  always  be 
in  such  a hurry ! I wish  you’-d  remember  you 
are  fifty  years  old,  every  day  of  it.” 
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4t  Oh  don’t,  Kitty,  my  dear.  How  dreadful ! 
somebody  might  hear  you.” 

44 1 don’t  care  if  they  do ; you  are  old  enough 
to  know  better.  What  made  you  get  out  so 
quick  ? what  were  you  in  such  a hurry  for  ?” 

“Couldn’t  help  it,  my  dear;  case  was  im- 
perative— gig  was  going  over ; had  to  hurry.” 

“Going  over!  What  made  it  go  over,  I’d 
like  to  know  ?” 

“ Wheel  came  off.” 

“ Your  wheel  ? And  what  took  it  off?” 

“ Struck  the  stone-wall,  my  dear.” 

“ And  how  did  that  happen  ?”  said  the  wife, 
with  forced  calmness.  “ How  came  your  wheel 
to  strike  the  stone-wall?  Can’t  you  drive  bet- 
ter than  that?” 

44  No,  my  dear ; not  when  my  horse  bolts  and 
runs  away  with  me.” 

44  Austin !”  said  the  really  terrified  wife,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  4 4 do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
new  horse  ran  away  with  you,  upset,  and  threw 
you  out  ?” 

44  No,  I did  not  mean  to  tell  you ; but  it  was 
exactly  so,  my  dear  Kitty.  Pshaw ! don’t  cry 
about  it  now — it’s  too  late.  Threw  me  out,  and 
bent  up  my  glasses — wasn’t  it  dreadful  ?” 

“Austin,  how  can  you?  Do  be  serious — 
do  tell  me  the  whole  story,  from  the  begin- 
ning.” 

“I  will,  my  dear,  with  all  my  heart;  but  re- 
member that  it  was  not  my  fault  that  you  chose 
to  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  and  work  your  way 
backward  from  effect  to  causes.  I only  an- 
swered your  questions,  as  an  obedient  husband 
should  do.” 

“Well,  then,  tell  me  now.” 

44  Oh  yes,  bless  you ; yes,  indeed,  every  thing. 
Well,  let  me  see.  Small  boy  beat  a drum — 
horse  did  not  like  music — shied,  and  wheeled 
round — wheel  took  the  stone-wall — stone-wall 
gave  tit-for-tat,  and  took  off  wheel — gig  upset, 
and  your  husband,  the  excellent  and  well-known 
Austin  P.  Raimond,  M.D.,  etc.,  etc.,  came  flying 
out  through  the  air,  like  a venerable  and  slightly 
gray  cherub,  or  a bald  eagle,  made  a somersault 
upon  the  ground,  and  bent  his  gold  spectacles — 
and  that  was  the  worst  of  it.  I did  not  break 
my  neck  or  my  back,  my  arms  or  legs,  my  nose 
or  my  teeth ; but  I bent  my  glasses ! And 
now,  my  dear,  will  you  order  tea,  or  do  yon  in- 
tend to  appoint  a fast,  in  view  of  this  our  great 
personal  calamity  ?” 

44 1 should  like  to  appoint  a thank-offering,” 
said  the  lady,  rising  to  ring  the  bell,  “only  I 
am  afraid  nobody  but  me  would  value  such  a 
harum-scarum  sort  of  person.” 

As  they  sat  at  their  liberally-spread  board  the 
Doctor,  refreshed  by  his  cup  of  fragrant  tea,  en- 
tered upon  the  subject  of  his  new  patient,  giving 
his  wife  a full  account  of  all  relating  to  Helen, 
except  the  girl’s  marvelous  beauty.  This  he  did 
no"t  enlarge  upon,  thinking  it  better  to  leave  that 
to  speak  for  itself. 

Mrs.  Kitty  listened,  and  inquired  with  dife  in- 
terest, and  then  sank  into  meditative  silence. 
After  the  meal  was  over,  and  they  had  returned 


to  the  fire,  she  came  behind  her  husband's  thair 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

44  Austin,  I have  something  to  say  to  you.  I 
said  just  now  I should  like  to  make  a thank-of- 
fering for  your  escape.  I think  I see  the  very 
way  to  do  it.  You  must  have  this  poor  girl  un- 
der your  care  while  her  eyes  are  attended  to. 
You  could  send  her  into  the  hospital,  I know ; 
but  from  your  account  she  is  not  a fit  person  to 
send  there,  and  she  is  evidently  as  much  out  of 
place  where  she  is.  You  know  I have  long 
wanted  to  have  a young  lady  companion.  I 
can  not  have  either  of  your  nieces  or  my  own  ; 
they  are  too  well  off  at  home,  and  can  not  be 
had.  Let  us  adopt  this  poor  deserted  child, 
bring  her  here  at  once,  and  let  me  be  as  a mo- 
ther to  her.” 

44  But  Kitty,  my  darling,  consider — this  poor 
girl  is  blind  and  helpless.” 

“ The  more  in  need  of  our  good  offices.  Bo 
sides,  you  hope  to  cure  her;  but  whether  you 
do  or  not,  let  us  give  her  the  home  and  pro- 
tection she  so  much  needs.  Will  you  consent 
to  this,  and  then  she  os  well  as  I will  give  thanks 
for  the  life  God  was  pleased  to  spare  this  day?” 

4 4 My  dear  Kitty,”  said  the  Doctor,  “you  are 
one  of  a thousand!  Pshaw  !”  he  said,  pulling 
off  his  glasses  and  polishing  them,  44 1 do  be- 
lieve these  glasses  got  scratched  as  well  as  bent. 
Kitty,  my  dear,  I believe  you  was  made  of  the 
best  of  materials  without  regard  to  expense! 
I have  only  one  little  suggestion,  or  amend- 
ment, to  make : you  must  not  bind  yourself  to 
what  may  make  you  uncomfortable.  The  girl 
may  have  faults  or  peculiarities  of  temper  which 
may  make  her  an  uncomfortable  inmate,  and  I 
will  not  have  yon  subjected  to  any  such  annoy- 
ance. You  shall  go  out  with  me  and  see  her, 
and  if  you  are  as  favorably  impressed  as  I was, 
we  wiH  bring  her  here  for  the  time  required  for 
her  eyes.  This  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  judge  of  her ; for  if  there  is  any  vulgarity  or 
ill-temper  in  a person,  sickness  is  sure  to  bring 
it  out.  If  she  stands  this  test,  and  you  like  her, 
we  will  then  arrange  to  keep  her.  Say,  does 
this  suit  you  ?” 

This  did  suit ; and  a few  days  afterward  the 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Raimond  drove  out  into  the 
country  town.  They  were  joyfully  welcomed 
by  Helen,  and  very  coldly  met  by  the  rest  of 
the  family,  who  manifested  a singular  and  sus- 
picious unwillingness  to  have  her  leave  them ; 
but  the  Doctor  was  firm,  and  Helen  was  hurried 
up  stairs  to  collect  her  small  change  of  garments. 

44  Why,  Austin,  she  is  an  angel !”  whispered 
the  enthusiastic  Mrs.  Kitty ; 44  you  did  not  say 
half  enough  about  her — not  half!” 

“Wait,  my  dear,”  said  the  Doctor,  44  wait 
until  you  have  proved  her,  and  see  if  she  is.” 

A slight  and  very  successful  operation  gave 
back  to  the  deeply  grateful  Helen  the  inestima- 
ble blessing  of  sight ; but  even  before  the  cure 
was  completed  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Raimond  was 
made  up. 

44 1 can  not  part  with  her,”  she  said  in  con- 
fidence to  her  husband.  44  She  is  an  angel  in 
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mind  and  temper  as  well  as  in  person.  Her 
temper  is  perfect — she  is  really  a godsend  to 
me ; no  daughter  could  be  to  me  more  than  she 
is  already,  and  no  mother  could  love  her  better 
than  I do.  There  is  only  one  trouble-  you 
know  I took  her  as  a thank-offering  for  your 
safety — but  it  won’t  do ; I must  look  out  two 
thank-offerings  now — one,  that  the  life  of  my 
precious  husband  was  spared ; the  other,  that 
this  sweet  daughter  has  been  given  mo.” 


POZZUOLI  AND  VESUVIUS. 

AMONG  the  bugaboos  of  my  childhood  was, 
I regret  to  say,  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plain.  His  serene  image  was  never  conjured 
from  the  vasty  deep  of  tractarian  literature  for 
my  special  admonition  and  imitation  without 
inciting  me  to  more  frantic  rebellion.  Of  course 
this  naughtiness  has  been  utterly  put  away  with 
other  “childish  things;”  nevertheless  I confess 
to  a firm  conviction  that  this  admirable  Shep- 
hqrd  could  not  have  been  in  Naples  last  January, 
with  only  ten  days  at  his  command,  in  which,  if 
ever,  he  must  see  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Pres- 
tum,  Capri,  Sorrento,  Ischia,  Pozzuoli,  Baire, 
etc.,  without  uttering  a mild  protest  against  the 
simultaneous  outpouring  of  the  early  and  latter 
rain,  in  a daily  unintermittent  drizzle. 

Morning  after  morning  we  found  ourselves 
driven  to  the  Museum  ns  the  only  refuge  from 
internal  ennui  and  the  universal  deluge.  Now, 
although  this  Museum  is  excessively  rich  in  its 
treasures  of  Art,  yet  four  or  five  days  of  intense 
enjoyment  within  its  walls  satiated  us,  and  we 
began  to  pine  for  the  free  air  and  a vision  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature  which  have  rendered  the  en- 
virons of  Naples  so  famous.  Pictures  and  stat- 
ues lost  their  charm  as  day  after  day  the  clouds 
gathered  deeper  darkness,  and  all  below  deeper 
dampness.  Hungry  for  Prestum,  it  was  heart- 
rending to  receive  instead  only  the  stones  of 
Herculaneum.  The  Venus  Callipyge,  the  Fauns, 
and  the  Cupids,  become  tiresome,  Agrippina  a 
solemn  old  prig,  and  the  everlasting  Balbus 
girls,  with  their  rampant,  couchant,  and  sedent 
male  relatives,  unspeakably  odious. 

Moreover,  our  home-comforts  were  abridged 
by  the  mauvais  temps  without,  which  detained 
the  Scotchman,  before-mentioned,  within,  where 
he  found  our  presence,  with  all  its  pronounced 
loyalty  and  republicanism,  preferable  to  the  sol- 
itude of  his  own  room,  and  the  grand  piano  of 
the  salon  to  his  own  dolorous  accordeon.  It  was 
refreshing  to  see  the  generous  hospitality  with 
which  he  did  the  honors  of  this  public  apart- 
ment ; beaming  on  us  graciously  as  he  inter- 
posed his  Don  Quixote  figure,  with  extended 
coat-tails,  between  us  and  the  very  necessary 
fire  which  other  francs  than  his  had  kindled, 
and  pouring  forth  copious  streams  of  instructive 
and  entertaining  conversation,  or  rather  mono- 
logue. Still  more  exhilarating  was  it  when, 
ceasing  to  be  a screen,  he  seated  himself  at  the 
piano,  and  continued  his  discourse  with  a stam- 
mering accompaniment  thereon. 


“ Were  you  at  San  Carlo  last  evening  ? (n^ 
turn).  No?  Ah,  you  should  hear  La  Favontz. 
It’s  mo  favorite  opeTa  (tv m hem').  Five  times 
Tve  heard  it  within  ten  days  (turn  turn}.  Per- 
haps I can  give  you  an  idea  of  it.”  This  be- 
nevolent proposition  reminded  me  of  a votah 
in  whose  hearing  a friend  mentioned  the  opera 
of  Norma,  and  was  amazed  by  the  remark  fress 
him  in  reply:  “Norma?  Norma?  Let  me  see 
— I don’t  remember  Norma : hum  it !"  So  ocr 
self-appointed  host  proceeded  to  “hum”  LaFa- 
vorita  upon  the  reluctant  piano : laboriously 
picking  out  note  by  note  with  long  interval*  of 
anxious  search  between,  and  saying,  “No!  I 
am  wrong,”  or  “Yes!  that’s  it,”  in  self-reboke 
or  gratulation  according  to  the  result.  “ Ah  ! 
it  is  a sweet  air  that ! Words  of  me  own  are 
set  to  it.  You’ll  find  them  among  me  published 
poems.  Do  you  believe  in  the  Evil-Eye,  Mad- 
am ?”  (Possibly  the  young  woman  addressed 
had  added  this  to  her  credo  during  the  last  five 
minutes,  during  which  she  had  become  painful- 
ly aware  that  the  mad  poet,  satiated  with  h is 
own  sweet  notes,  had  discontinued  them,  and 
was  peering  at  her  through  his  gaunt  fingers). 
“I  wear  a charm  against  it;  there  it  is” — ex- 
hibiting a jagged  fragment  of  coral.  “ Re- 
markable physiognomical  resemblance  between 
you  two ! Did  you  ever  meet  with  a theory  in 
regard  to  the  exact  resemblance  of  native  ani- 
mals to  the  native  population  of  a given  coun- 
try? I should  think  not ! It  is  all  me  own." 

Somebody  murmurs  a suggestion  relative  to 
the  preponderance  of  donkeys  in  Naples,  bet 
doubts  whether  these  are  altogether  native;  to 
all  of  which  our  tormentor  deigns  no  reply,  bet 
dilates  instead  upon  the  folly  of  becoming  a 
nun,  ending  in  a declaration  of  his  profound 
approval  of  Hindoo  Philosophy,  and  driving  us 
all  from  the  room. 

After  three  or  four  sessions  like  this  we  were 
ready  to  catch  at  the  dimmest  promise  of  en- 
durable weather,  and  seized  a half-day,  during 
which  only  a half-dozen  showers  fell,  for  an  ex- 
cursion to  Pozzuoli — dearer  to  ns  under  its  sa- 
cred name  of  Putcoli. 

Before  a carriage  could  be  secured  there  was 
of  necessity  the  usual  prelude  of  extortionate 
demand,  indignant  protest,  with  every  imagina- 
ble variation  of  pantomime,  during  which  the 
non-combatants  retired  to  the  shelter  of  the 
arcade  in  the  Chiaja.  A sudden  flurry  of  thun- 
der and  hail  brought  ns  motley  society.  Our 
interest  specially  centred  in  a “ harp  of  solemn 
sound”  played  by  a picturesque  old  man ; in  a 
venerable  little  rat  of  a dog,  decrepit  and  blast, 
led  by  an  immense  Dowager  whose  whole  soul 
seemed  absorbed  in  its  welfare ; but  chiefly  in  a 
highly  cultivated  monkey,  who  danced  solemn- 
ly to  the  clatter  of  his  own  castanets ; performed 
marvelous  acrobatic  feats  with  a hoop  and  rope ; 
manufactured  imaginary  butter  in  a real  patent 
churn ; concocted  mysterious  doses  with  noisy 
mortar  and  pestle;  loaded  and  discharged  a 
wicked  little  toy-musket ; concluding  his  reper- 
toire by  passing  around  the  crowd  his  own  ab- 
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surd  little  hat  for  contributions,  and  departing 
on  his  master’s  shoulder,  leaving  me,  to  whom 
a monkey  is  unspeakably  "fascinating,  disconso- 
late. But  consolation  reappeared  speedily  in  a 
vehicle  adapted  to  our  excursion,  and  wo  set 
forth  in  gay  spirits.  The  play  of  the  sunshine, 
&9  it  coquetted  with  the  sullen  clouds  and  the 
passionate  sea,  produced  charming  effects  in  the 
skies  above  and  the  waters  beneath.  The  Med- 
iterranean was  in  its  angriest  mood,  running 
hither  and  thither,  chafing,  foaming,  pursuing 
us  through  all  our  course  with  wild  complaint. 
Even  the  spiteful  little  showers,  which  fell  fre- 
quently, could  not  damp  the  ardor  of  our  enjoy- 
ment of  this  glorious  sea-view,  with  its  beautiful 
line  of  coast  and  its  matchless  islands.  Capri 
nnd  Ischia  were  isles  of  light  in  the  midst  of 
surging  darkness,  while  on  the  landward  side 
towered  volcanic  hills  picturesque  in  their  bar- 
renness. 

Cicero’s  “ Pusilla  Roma”  has  apparently  dried 
up  and  blown  away  like  the  historic  beldam  of 
our  nursery  rhymes,  and  there  remains  only 
a straggling,  sombre,  filthy  village.  St.  Paul 
himself  could  not  have  received  a more  cordial 
reception  than  that  tendered  to  us  upon  our  en- 
trance of  that  very  city  which,  after  the  “south 
wind”  had  blown  the  illustrious  guest  to  its 
shores,  had  power  to  detain  him  “ seven  days” 
upon  his  journey  Homeward.  Its  chief  fascina- 
tion to-day  lies  in  the  faint  aroma  lingering  still 
of  that  holy  week  of  communion  ; but,  alas ! the 
amplest  Christian  charity  would  be  unable  to 
recognize  “ brethren  there”  after  1800  years  of 
abuse  and  declension. 

Selecting  from  the  overwhelming  crowd  of 
friendly  Puteolians  the  least  vociferous  as  guide,  j 
we  made  our  way  to  the  Temple  of  Serapis. 
This  wonderful  ruin  has  fought  its  way  bravely 
not  only  against  the  great  “ Unconditional  Sur- 
render” who  has  held  it  in  close  siege  for  many 
centuries,  but  also  against  the  elements  in  fierce 
league.  Three  Corinthian  columns  still  stand 
erect  in  royal  disdain,  but  Time  and  his  confed- 
erates —most  of  all  the  insatiate  sea — have  inso- 
lently chronicled  in  the  very  substance  of  these 
pillars  their  successes,  scrawling  the  6ad  record 
in  rude  hieroglyphs  over  half  their  stately  height. 
Although  the  great  usurper  long  ago  retreated, 
and  “ went  to  his  own  place,”  yet  he  left  behind 
petty  parasites,  who  still  cling  spitefully  to  the 
brave  old  columns.  Twenty  feet  above  the  ped- 
ostal  even  the  marks  of  their  evil  hands  may  still 
be  seen ; and  indeed  many  «of  them  yet  remain 
entire,  embedded  in  the  stone.  The  descend- 
ants of  these  boring  bivalves  still  abound  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  have  learned  peaceful  do- 
mesticity from  tho  result  of  their  elders*  suicidal 
ambition.  It  was  marvelous  indeed  to  stand 
looking  down  upon  the  sea,  so  far  below  us,  and 
up  those  lofty  columns,  and  reflect  that  these 
had  once  been  submerged  in  the  raging  waters 
below,  and  again  in  the  sixteenth  century  been 
lifted  far  above  their  present  altitude,  from  which 
their  foundation  has  been  for  three  hundred  years 
slowly  sinking. 


Contenting  ourselves  with  bearing  away  only 
the  frieze  (more  or  less  of  it)  as  a souvenir  of 
this  most  interesting  old  Egyptian  temple,  we 
turned  our  attention  for  a moment  to  the  min- 
eral springs  near  its  site.  But  the  unmedicated 
waters  which  at  this  juncture  fell  so  abundantly 
upon  us  from  above  sufficed  us,  as  far  as  that 
element  was  concerned ; and  we  turned  away, 
with  an  indifference  that  disgusted  him,  from  the 
youth  who  had  rushed  gallantly  in  to  the  cav- 
ernous dark  of  the  famous  acqna  delt  Antro , and 
emerged  with  a dripping  handful  of  the  pain- 
fully familiar  liquid  for  our  inspection. 

When  the  6kies  again  smiled  treacherously 
we  emerged  from  the  carriage,  our  ark  of  refuge, 
and  recommenced  our  search  for  ruins.  From 
\he  site  of  that  temple  in  which  tho  Triumvir 
Octavius  offered  sacrifice  before  he  went  forth  to 
the  battle  of  Actium  we  had  a glorious  view  of 
sea  and  land.  The  sea  has  here  retained  its 
conquest  made  centuries  ago,  and  only  fragments 
of  the  ancient  ruins  are  discernible  above  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  amphitheatre,  which 
is  larger,  and  quite  as  well  preserved,  as  that  of 
Pompeii.  Opera  and  theatre  habitues  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  noli  me  tangere  priv- 
ileges of  private  boxes  and  reserved  seats  date 
from  this  spot,  where  an  outraged  senator,  whose 
toga  was  profanely  plucked  by  the  eager  popu- 
lace, appealed  to  Csesar  not  in  vain,  who  ar- 
ranged a code  of  laws  in  regard  to  the  sittings. 

Here  also  that  immortal  fool  Nero  was  wont 
to  slake  his  savage  fury  in  fratricidal  combat 
with  bulls  and  tigers.  “De  bedrooms  of  de 
leons,”  already  referred  to  in  a previous  article 
upon  Pompeii,  are  as  perfect  in  their  massive 
masonry  as  they  could  have  been  one  thousand 
years  ago.  From  these  dens  it  was  that  the  fu- 
rious beasts  rushed  forth  into  the  arena  where 
knelt  San  Gcnnaro  and  his  feliow-Christians, 
whose  saintly  mien  transformed  the  savage  kings 
of  the  forest  into  fawning  slaves,  so  that  the 
martyrdom  was  postponed  to  another  time,  and 
transferred  to  a different  place.  It  was  at  Solfa- 
tara  that  the  saint  finally  shed  his  blood,  a por- 
tion of  which,  piously  preserved  in  a vinl,  mirac-  ' 
ulously  liquefies  twice  every  year  before  a super- 
stitious multitude. 

On  oar  way  up  to  the  cathedral  we  passed 
over  a portion  of  the  ancient  pavement,  which 
we  scrutinized  in  vain  for  some  trace  of  the  he- 
roic feet  of  him  who  “so  went  toward  Romo.” 
But  it  was  comforting  to  find  that,  in  memory 
of  St.  Paul,  the  main  entrance  of  the  cathedral 
is  still  in  the  rear,  on  the  spot  where  tradition 
says  in  ascending  from  the  sea  he  paused  at  the 
gateway  of  the  temple  of  Augustus.  Portions 
of  this  temple  still  remain,  incorporated  into  the 
foundation  and  ornamentation  of  the  cathedral. 
There  are  even  six  Corinthian  pillars  from  the 
Pagan  temple  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the 
more  modem  Christian  church.  We  made  our 
way,  through  great  tribulation,  down  the  precip- 
itous cliffs  to  the  shore ; and  this  we  did  rather 
because  St.  Paul  must  have  landed  at  that  very 
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spot,  than  from  admiration  of  the  Emperor  Ca- 
ligula, whose  famous  bridge  once  spanned  the 
bay. 

Our  friends  who  visited  this  spot  on  the  next 
day  were  so  fortunate  as  to  encounter  a brace 
of  Englishmen  in  search  of  lions.  After  a pro- 
longed stare  at  the  massive  mole,  which  stretches 
far  out  into  the  sea,  they  were  retreating  up  the 
lull  with  a very  puzzled  and  disgusted  air,  obvi- 
ously not  understanding  for  what  they  had  come. 
Seeing  their  need,  one  of  the  Americans  oblig- 
ingly  explained  to  the  last  of  the  flying  Britons 
that  this  breakwater  had  been  regarded  as  the 
bridge  of  Caligula,  and  added  some  further  in- 
formation with  reference  to  its  biblical  associa- 
tions. Upon  this  a gleam  of  comprehension 
appeared  in  our  cousin’s  countenance,  and  he 
shouted  after  his  more  agile  companion : 

“John ! John ! come  back  and  see  the  bridge 
it  tells  about  in  the  Bible — when  there  was  a 
war !”  His  friend  reluctantly  returned,  mutter- 
ing as  he  came,  “I  don’t  remember  any  thing 
about  a bridge  in  the  Bible.” 

Whereupon  the  first  speaker  remarked,  se- 
verely, “Well,  you  ought  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  then  you  would  know  about  such 
things!” 

Gathering  a little  sea-weed  from  the  tangled 
masses  which  the  restless  waves  tossed  to  us  as 
wo  passed,  we  returned  to  our  carriage.  Our 
way  lay  up  the  steep  ascent  through  filth  and 
squalor.  Innumerable  beggars  assailed  us.  One 
ancient  beldam,  so  old  that  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  she  might  have  felt  the  shadow  of  Paul 
passing  by  ten  centuries  ago,  lay  on  her  bed  in 
a little  cell  and  challenged  attention  with  the 
aid  of  a pole  ten  feet  in  length.  This  ingenious 
angling  was  the  cheerfulest  thing  visible  in  all 
Pozzuoli. 

Before  entering  upon  a recital  of  our  experi- 
ences in  ascending  Vesuvius,  I feel  impelled  to 
state  that  my  preference  would  be  to  treat  this 
subject  with  silent  contempt.  If  the  aloe  in 
blossom  proved  a disillusionator  (as  set  forth 
previously),  what  shall  be  said  of  a mountain, 
which,  having  set  itself  up  to  be  a volcano  of  the 
most  virulent  species,  and  having  burned,  and 
howled,  and  growled,  and  raged  to  that  extent  in 
one’s  fancy  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  a state 
of  chronic  eruption,  to  say  nothing  of  having 
pictured  itself  in  the  geography  of  one’s  school- 
days as  a perennial  fountain  of  burning  lava 
(fittingly  illuminated  by  the  entire  contents  of 
the  paint-box  of  one’s  big  brother),  what  shall 
be  said  of  such  a cold-blooded  impostor  of  a 
mountain,  I ask,  which,  after  all  this  pyrotechnic 
pomp  and  circumstance,  should  present  itself  to 
one’s  actual  vision  wrapped  in  a thick  surtout 
of  snow  a fortnight  old? 

However,  to  avoid  the  cavils  of  unsophisti- 
cated stayers  at  home,  a traveler  mast  allow  no 
personal  prejudice  against  any  individual  lion  to 
prevent  him  from  bearding  it  in  its  den.  Ac- 
cordingly providing  ourselves  with  a substantial 
lunch,  and  with  sufficient  wrappings  for  an 
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Arctic  excursion,  we  sallied  out  into  the  court- 
yard. The  porter  of  our  hotel  speedily  brought 
a carriage  in  which  we  arranged  ourselves,  our 
guide-books,  our  field-glasses,  and  our  luncheon 
comfortably.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the 
driver  coolly  demanded  twenty-five  francs.  We 
summon  the  padrone  of  the  hotel.  He  appeals 
to  the  Jehu,  who  is  inflexible.  We  descend  in  a 
body  and  in  minute  particular.  The  padrone 
and  driver  fall  into  an  animated  discussion, 
conducted  mainly  by  their  shoulder-blades,  eye- 
brows, and  wrist-joints.  Finally  the  padrone 
boxes  the  driver’s  ears  sportively,  and  orders 
ns  peremptorily  into  the*  carriage  again,  with 
the  remark  that  on  our  return  we  are  to  disburse 
to  him,  and  he  will  attend  to  the  driver’s  de- 
mands in  our  behalf. 

Wearied  with  perpetual  bickering,  we  resign 
ourselves  to  this  double  certainty  of  imposition, 
and  drive  on.  Our  course  lay  through  the  dens- 
est filth  and  wickedness  of  Naples.  Misery, 
lying,  wrangling,  cheating,  surged  in  horrid 
waves  out  to  meet  the  pure  blue  Mediterranean, 
along  whose  shore  we  drove.  But  there  was  no 
mingling — the  purity  of  the  ocean  was  unsullied, 
and  the  filthy  populace  were  filthy  still.  If  we 
turned  away  our  eyes  from  afflicted  and  afflict- 
ing humanity  it  was  only  to  see  brute-suffering 
in  some  aggravated  form.  The  draught-horses, 
in  addition  to  the  hcavity-laden  wagons,  bore 
upon  their  galled  necks  a ponderous  structure 
of  wood,  leather,  iron,  and  brass,  of  no  conject- 
urable  use  unless  it  might  be  the  mortification 
of  eqnine  flesh.  Not  unfrequently  we  passed 
great  loads  drawn  by  cows  and  horses  unequally 
yoked  together,  and  pulling  sullenly  away  from 
each  other  as  they  were  goaded  on  both  by  the 
vanity  and  cruelty  of  their  drivers.  Every  few 
rods  wo  encountered  a “great  Birnam  Wood” 
coming  against  us,  which,  on  closer  inspection, 
proved  to  have  for  its  motive  power  the  spindle 
legs  of  some  miserable  little  donkey.  Often  the 
“ impressed  forest”  consisted  of  Brobdignagian 
cabbages  instead  of  fagots ; but  in  either  case 
scarcely  an  inch  of  the  animating  power  was  to 
be  seen,  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  tip 
of  a dejected  tail,  or  a cracked  and  mangled 
hoof. 

An  occasional  scene  of  low  comedy  relieved 
our  eyes  and  hearts.  One  of  these  may  perhaps 
prove  suggestive  to  moral-reformers  at  home. 

The  Neapolitans  have  developed  an  ingenious 
device  for  the  governance  of  such  fractious 
young  women  as  disobey  St.  Paul’s  maxim  in 
regard  to  being  “keepers  at  home.”  These 
recusants  arc  consigned  to  the  charge  of  mature 
porkers,  who  lead  their  several  damsels  about 
whithersoever  they  will  by  means  of  a stout  rope 
running  from  the  porcine  waist  to  the  feminine 
wrist.  As  we  were  passing  a species  of  vegeta- 
ble drving-yard,  with  its  long  lines  hnng  with 
newly-manufactured  maccherom\  a little  farce 
was  enacted  for  our  entertainment.  One  of  these 
novel  chaperons  became  inexplicably  affected 
by  an  unbecoming  friskiness  of  spirit.  With  a 
caper,  a whisk,  and  a most  defiant  quirk  of  the 
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tail,  this  renegade  Mentor  plunged  wildly  into 
the  midst  of  the  hardening  maccheroni , utterly 
mindless  of  the  damsel  tied  to  his  apron  string 
as  he  dragged  her  helpless  after  him.  The  scene 
which  ensued  baffles  description.  The  entire 
neighborhood  marshaled  to  the  fray,  and  were 
divided  perhaps  equally  into  sympathizers  with 
the  joy  of  the  pig  and  the  dismay  of  the  macche- 
roni  makers.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  exult- 
ant squeals  of  the  hero,  the  shouts  of  the  spec- 
tators, the  crackling  and  dust  of  the#  shattered 
staff  of  Neapolitan  life,  and  the  blows  and 
corses  of  its  manufacturer  and  his  assistants. 
The  issue  we  could  not  wait  to  see,  but  to  our 
final  vision  the  pig  bade  fair  to  clear  the  field, 
although  the  flying  foe  were  eagerly  solacing 
themselves  with  fragments  of  the  national  dainty. 

The  view  which  unfurled  before  us  as  we 
neared  Resina  was  glorious,  with  Vesuvius  as 
its  central  figure,  its  snows  all  ablaze  in  the 
sunlight.  But  all  our  senses  were  speedily  en- 
grossed by  objects  nearer  at  hand. 

Driving  through  the  filthy  village  street  in 
search  of  the  Gonzolino  commended  by  Murray, 
we  had  at  last  given  to  us  the  sign  of  a certain 
other  11  Gonzolino,  son  of  the  late  Vincent  Gonzo- 
lino.'' Of  course  our  first  thought  was,  that,  with 
the  fall  of  him  so  beatified  by  Murray,  you  and  I 
and  Vesuvius  fell  down  ; but  encouraging  our- 
selves in  the  faith  that  the  son  of  one  so  distin- 
guished must  excel  ordinary  humanity  we  re- 
quested his  presence.  He  came,  wrapped  in 
awful  dignity,  combined  of  his  own  perfections 
and  his  father’s  immortality. 

In  reply  to  deferential  inquiry  he  calmly  de- 
manded ten  francs  for  his  august  self,  five  francs 
each  for  the  horses,  including  one  for  himself. 
Having  been  forewarned  that  this  horse  for  the 
guide  wras  entirely  unnecessary,  the  man's  prop- 
er place  being  at  the  bridle  of  the  most  timor- 
ous mortal  of  the  party,  to  which  rdle  I bold- 
ly aspired,  we  protested  in  our  choicest  com- 
posite of  Italian,  French,  English,  and  German. 
In  response  this  heir  of  paternal  glory  produced 
a ponderous  folio  of  MS.  recommendation — the 
grateful  outpouring^of  the  master-minds  of  Brit- 
ish nobility  and  the  lights  of  lesser  lands,  bow- 
ing to  Murray. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bearing  of  these  indorse- 
ments of  the  sainted  “Vincent”  upon  the  qual- 
ifications of  his  Jew  son  were  not  obvious  to 
our  obtuse  American  minds  we  drove  on  to  the 
office  of  Master  of  Guides,  with  an  ever- widen- 
ing wake  of  beggars,  saddle-horses,  barking  dogs, 
and  counseling  men.  Number  One,  accompa- 
nied by  the  one  of  our  two  Methodist  clergymen 
who  had  hitherto  exhibited  the  most  sharpness 
in  Neapolitan  encounters,  entered  the  office  to 
bargain  for  the  horses  and  guide,  leaving  the 
other  and  myself  in  the  carriage,  which  was  in- 
stantly overwhelmed  by  floods  of  mendicity  and 
audacity. 

My  sensations  at  the  apparition  of  a side- 
saddled  horse  upon  the  return  of  our  spies  can 
never  bo  described.  My  only  experience  in 
equestrian  exercise  heretofore  had  been  on  this 


wise:  Four  years  before,  during  a memorable 
ascent  of  Killington  Peak,  I had  been  induced 
to  scale  the  heights  of  a mighty  horse,  falsely 
so  called,  being  rather  of  the  camel  species. 

Being  perched  on  his  fifth  vertebra,  my  fears 
wrere  assuaged  by  the  fact  that  he  was  to  be 
led  upward  by  the  good  genius  of  our  company 
(may  his  parochial  blessings  never  be  less  than 
his  deserts!) — was  to  be,  I say;  but  this  good 
genius  had  a chum  in  the  divinity-school  against 
whose  native  or  acquired  goodness  I allege  no- 
thing but  the  following:  To  him  were  com* 
mitted  in  trust  the  ten  umbrellas  of  the  camp- 
ing-party. Just  as  I was  setting  forth  on  my 
novel  venture  this  umbrella-man  became  sud- 
denly possessed  by  the  spirit  of  oratory,  and  in 
a declamatory  burst  bayoneted  my  innocent 
mammoth  with  the  ten  several  points  of  his 
burden.  The  consequences  were  a galvanized 
steed,  a howling  maiden,  a compassionate  knight, 
a flying  leap,  and  a registered  oath  against  a 
second  mounting — Vesuvius  being  then  invisi- 
ble. 

Therefore  it  was  that  the  advent  of  the  Re- 
sina side-saddle  brought  upon  me  fainting  of 
heart.  1 wailed  forth  an  entreaty  to  be  left  be- 
hind to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  fas- 
cinating townspeople  around  me.  I affirmed 
stoutly  the  converse  of  a proposition  submitted 
to  Fanny  Forrester,  the  author-missionary,  while 
a teacher  of  composition  in  Utica,  by  an  inspired 
pupil : “ How  weak  and  irresolute  is  man  when 
compared  with  the  beauties  of  nature!”  (En 
passant,  let  me  say  that  the  truth  of  this  bold 
sentiment  was  argued  by  a gallant  youth  to 
whom  I repeated  it,  on  the  ground  that,  by 
“beauties  of  nature,”  the  originator  intended 
to  indicate  woman.)  I suggested  further  to  the 
young  ministers  the  obvious  need  of  missionary 
work  among  the  vociferous  heathen  around  us, 
and  proposed  to  engage  in  it.  Failing  in  my 
metaphysics  and  morals  I fell  back  upon  phys- 
ical inability  for  the  ascent,  and  was  met  by  the 
benevolent  proposition  of  the  three  divines  to 
renounce  the  excursion  and  return  to  Naples. 

Of  oourse  this  miracle  of  compassion  caused  mo 
to  forget  my  oath  and  resign  myself  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  waiting  charger. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  having  been  made 
with  a guide  who  was  not  of  the  sacred  tribe  of 
Gonzolino , and  therefore  consented  to  walk  all 
the  way,  leading  my  steed,  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  five  francs,  we  set  forth ; the  order 
of  my  going  seeming  like  the  signature  of  iny 
own  death-warrant.  I sat  erect  upon  the.  awe- 
inspiring saddle,  determined,  if  I must  ride  to 
destruction,  to  do  it  as  much  after  the  style 
of  superb  Di  Vernons  in  picture-books  as  my 
feeble  powers  w'ould  permit.  However,  I shut 
my  eyes  tightly,  and  clutched  the  saddle-horns 
by  way  of  precaution  ; and  fearing  that  the  fric- 
tion of  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  might  not  be  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  horse,  I sought  to  propi- 
tiate him  by  carrying  the  offending  member  at 
a sharp  right  angle  some  inches  removed  from 
his  body. 
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As  we  led  the  way  up  through  a gate,  cutting 
off  all  hope,  the  guide  loosed  my  bridle  a mo- 
ment in  order  to  remove  his  coat,  when  I ruf- 
fled his  Italian  calm  by  a shriek  of  terror.  Re- 
covering himself  and  my  bridle,  he  remarked, 
reassuringly,  “No  dange;  no  dange ” — English 
speaking  being  one  of  the  perquisites  accruing 
from  our  five  francs. 

As  we  climbed  upward  between  stonerwalls 
and  through  a little  crystallization  of  huts  around 
the  inevitable  church,  the  road  was  good,  and  I 
dared  lengthen  my  breathing  by  an  inch  or  so, 
but  presently  the  ascent  steepened  and  narrowed, 
and  I heard  the  gentlemen  behind,  who  were 
offensively  at  case  upon  horseback,  beginning  to 
speak  of  fine  views  behind  and  below  them. 
This  fairly  sickened  me.  I tightened  my  eye- 
lids, stiffened  my  body,  clutched  the  saddle- 
horns  more  desperately,  and  would  not  have 
glanced  behind  me  to  see  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Indeed,  so  apprehensive  was  I of  the  least  shift- 
ing of  position,  that  although  I saw  the  extra 
shawls  and  scarfs  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
my  care  slipping  from  my  lap,  yet  I suffered 
them  to  fall  under  the  horse’s  feet  rather  than 
relax  in  the  least  my  grasp  of  the  pommel  and 
bridle. 

But  at  last  I heard  behind  me  what  smote  my 
heart  as  a thrice-repeated  groan  of  anguish.  My 
sympathy  overcome  my  terror,  and,  turning  my 
head,  I discovered  that  our  most  invalided  divine 
was  urging  on  his  reluctant  steed  by  means  of 
what  he  regarded  an  excellent  imitation  of  the 
Neapolitan  “Eh!  eh!  ch!”  by  which  horses 
and  donkeys  arc  yanked  (I  beg  pardon)  through 
their  miserable  existence,  the  tenderest  inter- 
course with  their  master  which  they  ever  know. 
To  a solitary  traveler  this  monosyllabic  charm 
is  no  mere  show-accomplishment.  An  acquaint- 
ance of  ours  who  for  years  had  been  unable  to 
speak  aloud,  occupied  for  many  months  a villa 
at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  After  he  became  voice- 
less he  was  once  making  the  ascent,  as  sole  guide 
to  a party  of  lady-friends.  By  way  of  precau  - 
tion  he  sent  them  before  him  up  the  narrow 
path,  and  in  their  zeal,  winch  he  was  unable  to 
curb  with  his  voice,  they  unconsciously  left  him 
far  behind.  His  donkey,  of  course,  seized  this 
moment  of  isolation  to  wax  obstreperous,  and 
insist  on  a return  to  Resina.  Bridle  and  spur 
proved  worse  than  useless.  The  magic  “Eh! 
ch!  eh!”  was  painfully  familiar  to  the  rider,  but 
his  larynx  refused  the  mingled  snarl  and  grunt 
by  which  nlonp  the  syllable  can  be  potently 
ejected.  Nothing  remained  for  this  unfortunate 
but  an  ignominious  submission  to  his  donkey’s 
whim  for  descent  until  his  good  angel  (i.  e.,  the 
rider’s)  sent  an  Italian  tourist  to  intercept  his 
forced  retreat,  who,  at  his  whispered  entreaty, 
speedily  “Ek'd”  the  perverse  animal  back  to  his 
duty  and  party. 

But  our  difficulties  increased.  The  rocks 
grew  bolder,  the  horses  plunged  on,  and  all  my 
compassion  became  self-centred.  The  faithful 
guide  encouraged  me  over  every  pitch,  “No 
dange  ! good  horse  /”  with  no  variation  except  a 
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little  burst  of  self-praise,  on  one  occasion,  44  No 
dange  ! good  horse  ! good  man  /’* 

My  horse  inclined  to  balk  and  had  to  be 
slightly  whipped,  whereupon  I utterly  expired. 
Being  revivified  by  the  combined  apostleship  of 
our  party,  I was  riding  desperately  on,  when 
Number  One,  who  had  pushed  forward,  called 
out  encouragingly,  “Come  on,  little  tramp  I'* 
to  which  conjugal  plaudit  I responded  modestly, 
“No,  I am  not  a trump  at  all,  but  the  guide 
is.’*  To  qur  surprise  this  second-hand  compli- 
ment roused  the  hitherto  imperturbable  Italian 
to  a red  heat,  and  shaking  his  head  and  fists 
violently,  ho  protested,  “*No!  not  any  trump — 
good  man  /”  But  after  a laborious  polyglot  ex- 
planation that  it  is  good  to  be  a trump,  peace 
was  restored. 

Then  we  came  to  a great  expanse  of  lava. 
Leaving  on  the  left  hand  a broad  stream  of  it 
wandering  toward  the  sea,  our  path  lay  op  a 
narrow  line  lightly  creasing  the  lava  from  the 
eruption  of  1858.  Those  who  refrain  from  Ve- 
suvius because  they  feel  unequal  to  its  entire  as- 
cent arc  iguorant,  as  I had  been,  of  the  wonders 
to  be  seen  even  below  the  Hermitage.  Wrest- 
ling Cyclopean  figures,  sanrians  in  rude  sport, 
interlaced  serpents,  cordage  as  regularly  woven 
and  twisted  as  the  manufactures  of  the  deftest 
rope-walker,  acres  upon  acres  of  lava  congealed 
into  numberless  and  indescribable  forms. 

My  constrained  equestrianism  became  intol- 
erable, so  I dismounted  and  completed  on  foot 
the  ascent  to  the  Hermitage.  Whirling  around 
in  my  joy  at  regained  liberty,  I rejoiced  in  the 
superbest  view  possible  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 

Capri,  Ischia,  etc.  But  toil  was  not  yet  over. 

The  gentlemen  continued  in  the  bridle-path 
leading  my  riderless  horse. 

44  Take  off  coat ! ” said  the  guide,  at  the  same 
time  tugging  at  my  water-proof  cloak  by  way  of 
explanation.  Having  relieved  me  of  this  em- 
barrassment, he  proceeded  to  push,  pull,  throw, 
roll,  trundle,  pitch  and  toss  me  up  the  jagged 
declivity  until  my  survival  of  these  processes 
almost  convinced  me  that  I was  the  gntta 
pcrcha  doll  which  he  obvioqply  considered  me. 

At  intervals  he  mercifully  allowed  me  to  recover 
breath  and  survey  the  weird  scene  around  me. 

Horrid  griffins  and  supernatural  snakes  hissed 
out  hot  vapor  and  mephitic  gases  at  our  ap- 
proach. The  path  burned  beneath  our  feet,  and 
when  at  the  guide’s  instigation  I boldly  thrust 
my  gloved  hand  into  a yawning  fissure,  the  shriv- 
eling of  the  kid  as  the  hand  was  snatched  away 
told  that  fiery  billows  rolled  below — not  so  far 
below  as  to  insure  safety.  This  consoled  me 
for  the  snowy  crater ; no  flake  dare  venture  near 
the  fiery  heart  of  the  monster  in  spite  of  his 
hoary  head. 

At  last  we  reached  the  Hermitage,  which  is 
perched  on  a green  knoll — a happy  island  in  a 
sea  of  desolation.  Far  above  ns  towered  the 
cone  of  Vesuvius,  shrouded  in  threatening  clouds ; 
so,  reluctantly,  we  renounced  our  cherished  pur- 
pose to  sec  the  head,  front,  and  interior  of  this 
offending  monster,  and  devoted  ourselves  to  the 
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magnificent  view  which  rewarded  all  my  toil 
and  fears  in  the  ascent. 

When  eyes  and  souls  were  weary  with  ad- 
miring, we  turned  to  our  haversacks  for  relief 
till  not  a crumb  remained  to  tell  the  story  of  our 
padrone's  bounteous  provision.  Then  warned 
by  the  advance  pickets  of  the  storm,  which  was 
stealthily  creeping  down  upon  us  from  the  cone, 
we  began  a rapid  descent.  This  I accomplished 
almost  entirely  on  foot.  Having  imitated  the 
faith  of  the  pious  old  woman  who  “trusted 
Providence  till  the  breechin’  broke,”  I was  con- 
tent to  return  to  native  locomotion. 

In  the  midst  of  thq  lava-fields  we  met  three 
lone  women  with  their  guide.  Lone  but  not 
lorn,  for  they  pressed  fearlessly  on  in  spite  of 
the  ominous  clouds  and  our  warnings,  declaring 
they  should  not  return  until  they  had  thrust 
their  heads  into  the  very  mouth  of  the  crater. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  they  were  the 
countrywomen  of  the  author  of  “Excelsior.” 

Reaching  Resina  safely,  and  discharging  our 
guide  with  an  extra  fee  on  account  of  his  faith- 
fulness, we  were  whirled  back  to  our  hotel  in 
Naples  at  fearful  speed,  our  driver  having  drunk 
himself  into  an  uncontrollable  Jehu  during  our 
absence. 

The  influence  of  climate  upon  the  disposition, 
as  well  as  the  complexion,  being  a matter  of  such 
interest,  I must  be  suffered  to  note  a remarkable 
instance.  On  arriving  at  our  hotel  we  found 
the  padrone,  who  had  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  disposing  of  our  driver,  absent.  Number 
One,  and  the  more  Boanergian  of  our  pair  of 
friends,  relying  upon  this  arrangement,  had  left 
the  other  and  myself  to  drive  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  blocks  alone  while  they  transacted 
some  business.  It  therefore  devolved  upon  the 
gentle  invalid,  whose  refinement  and  quiet  court- 
esy were  our  delight,  to  hold  at  bay  this  ravenous 
Neapolitan  coachman,  and  dismiss  him,  satisfied, 
to  his  kennel.  But  mark  the  result  of  climate. 
The  temperate  mimosa  was  transformed  into  a 
tropical  prickly  pear. 

“Twenty  francs!”  cried  Jehu,  with  an  inso- 
lent crack  of  the  whip. 

“We  never  pay  forestiere prices,’ ’was  the  un- 
expected rebuff,  accompanied  by  such  a shrug 
as  only  the  hot-house  pressure  of  Naples  atmos- 
phere could  have  forced  from  shoulders  not  at  all 
to  that  manner  born. 

The  animated  discussion  which  followed  was, 
as  before  set  down,  principally  expressed  by 
quivering  shoulder-blades,  flashing  fingers,  and 
vehement  head-shakings,  wherein,  to  my  admi- 
ration, the  young  minister  seemed  the  most 
adroit.  As  coachee’s  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he 
let  slip  the  suggestion  that  Pompeii  and  Fozzu- 
oli  were  also  situated  within  driving  distance, 
and  that  he  himself  was  the  only  reliable  guide 
thither.  The  newly-fledged  Machiavel  saw  and 
seized  at  once  the  advantage,  and  uttered  the 
curt  interrogative,  “ Quanto  t”  In  his  eager- 
ness to  secure  the  two  birds  in  the  bush  the  guile- 
forsaken  extortioner  blundered  into  his  own 
trap,  and  replied  that  all  should  be  according 
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to  the  dictates  of  his  Excellency’s  own  good 
heart.  The  consequence  was  the  dismissal  of 
Jehu,  complacently  jingling  a fee  of  only  twelve 
francs  for  the  day  that  was  past,  with  the  vague 
impression  that  the  innocent  stranger  was  his  to 
have  and  to  fleece  for  indefinite  days  to  come. 
But  when  he  sought  his  prey  on  the  morrow  the 
lamb  had  fled  to  cleanse  away  all  Neapolitan 
taint  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

It  was  writh  hearty  regret  that  we  separated 
from  these  clergymen,  whose  Southern  birth  and 
rebel  kinship  made  their  unflinching  loyalty 
doubly  significant ; and  in  whom  imperturbable 
good-nature,  sunny  unselfishness,  and  Christian 
culture  combined  to  produce  the  rare  virtue  of  a 
comfortable  traveling  companion.  But  although 
our  souls  hungered  for  the  milk  and  honey  of 
Canaan,  our  hearts  cried  out  resistlessly  for  the 
little  crib  under  the  elm-shadows  far  away ; 
therefore  we  said  God -speed  to  our  pilgrim 
friends,  and  gladly  turned  our  faces  Westward, 
confident  that  when  we  should  come  where  the 
young  child  lay,  the  living  Christ  would  be  as 
near  to  us  as  to  them  who  were  privileged  to 
lodge  in  holy  Bethlehem. 


OUR  CONSECRATIONS. 

FROM  out  each  yesterday  of  life 

All  have  some  precious  store  to  keep: 

Some  little  store  of  golden  worth, 

Some  treasure  rescued  from  the  deep 
Of  those  gone  hours,  ere  yet  the  waves 
Of  time  have  closed  their  quiet  graves. 

Thrice  dark  of  all  dark  days  that  one 

Which  leaves  no  brightness  from  its  hours, 

No  nightingale  to  sing  at  eve, 

No  after  fragrance  from  its  flowers, 

No  holy  dew  distilled  from  Heaven, 

To  consecrate  it  fresh  at  even. 

Bless’d  art  thou,  heart  that  yearnest  (though 
The  tears  that  dim  thine  eyes  be  vaiu) 

To  call  back  something  from  thy  past, 

Some  yesterday  to  life  again. 

The  gladdest  summer  of  our  years  t 
We  consecrate  by  autumn  tears. 

Each  consecrates  some  precious  part, 

Some  secret  store  of  hidden  worth : 

We  garner  each  our  harvest  sheaves, 

Our  golden  memories  of  earth, 

Against  the  winter  time  of  need; 

That  we  may  after  come  and  feed. 

And  when  the  yesterdays  of  life 
Shall  all  be  numbered,  still  I deem 
Each  one  shall  have  his  store  to  keep, 

His  fadeless  relic  of  earth’s  dream: 

Some  shadows  softened  by  God’s  light, 

Some  star  that  made  his  journey  bright. 
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BELONGING  to  the  class  of  “ fighting  gen- 
erals,M of  which  Hooker  and  Sheridan  are 
brilliant  graduates,  are  Major- Generals  John  A, 
Logan,  of  Illinois,  and  Lovell  IL  Rousseau,  of 
Kentucky.  Each  of  these  four  men  is  consti- 
tuted mentally,  and  endowed  bodily  hv  nature, 
to  be  a leader  of  men.  Hooker  and  Sheridan 
have  been  confirmed  generals  by  education. 
Rousseau  and  Logan  owe  every  thing  to  nature, 
aud  are  generals  intuitively.  The  first  two  hare 
been  educated  at  West  Point  into  being  good  di- 
rectors of  armed  battalions;  but  it  goes  ‘‘against 
the  grain”  with  either  to  confine  himself  solely 


to  the  direction  of  a battle,  and  hence  they  are 
often  seen  in  battle  obeying  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture and  leading  charges  which  they  should  di- 
rect. Rousseau  and  Logan  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  West  Point,  and,  as  nature  is  un- 
checked in  them  by  education,  he  who  bunts 
for  them  on  the  battle-field  must  look  along  the 
front  line,  and  not  with  the  reserves.  Neither 
Logan  nor  Rousseau  would  be  content — it  can 
not  really  be  said  that  they  arc  competent — to 
direct  a battle  on  a grand  scale ; it  would  sim- 
ply be  an  im]*>8sible  task  on  the  part  of  either, 
for  they  are  neither  educated  nor  constituted  nar^ 
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rurally  to  be  commanders,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  term.  They  are  neither  strategists  nor  even 
tacticians.  Both  are  bold,  daring,  enthusiastic 
in  spirit ; one  has  a commanding  presence,  and 
the  other  an  inspiring  eye,  and  the  natural  and 
most  effective  position  of  each  is  at  the  head  of 
forlorn  hopes,  or  leading  desperate  charges  to 
successful  issues. 

The  same  contrast  in  person  between  “Fight- 
'ing  Joe  Hooker,”  tall,  towering,  and  always 
graceful,  and  “Little  Phil  Sheridan,”  short, 
quick,  and  rough,  can  be  traced  between  Rous- 
seau, a huge,  magnificent,  ponderous,  and  hand- 
some figure,  and  “Black  Jack  Logan,”  a some- 
what short  but  graceful  figure,  in  whose  fore- 
head is  set  the  finest  pair  of  eyes  ever  possessed 
by  a man.  The  personnel  of  the  four  warriors 
differs  very  much.  Hooker  and  Rousseau  are 
very  different  types  of  the  tall  and  elegant  “ hu- 
man form  divine,”  and  Logan  and  Sheridan  il- 
lustrate the  graceful  and  the  graceless  in  little 
men ; but  the  great  hearts  of  each  beat  alike, 
and  on  the  battle-field  the  daring  and  boldness 
of  each  are  equally  conspicuous  and  effective. 

Of  all  these  heroes,  however,  Rousseau  is 
most  naturally  a leader.  His  whole  career, 
civil  and  military,  illustrates  him  as  such  ; and 
only  in  a country  of  the  extent  of  ours,  with 
such  varied  and  complex  interests  existing  with- 
in each  other,  could  any  man  attain  the  success 
with  which  he  has  been  rewarded,  without  at 
the  same  time  gaining  such  fame  as  would  have 
made  his  name  as  familiar  in  every  home  as 
household  words,  and  invested  him  with  a na- 
tional reputation.  It  is  a fact  illustrative  of 
the  vast  extent  of  the  late  war,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  various  sectional  interests  which 
were  second  to  the  great,  absorbing  feeling  of 
devotion  to  the  whole  Union,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  people  in  the  East  who  do  not  know 
aught  of  the  geographical  position  of  Western 
battle-fields,  or  the  history  and  military  career 
of  the  more  distinguished  officers  of  the  West- 
ern armies.  The  case  is  also  reversed,  and  such 
distinguished  men  as  Meade,  Hancock,  and 
Sickles,  and  hundreds  less  renowned,  are  hard- 
ly known  at  the  West.  The  people  of  the  East, 
naturally  absorbed  in  the  interests  which  are 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  achievements  of 
the  chosen  leaders  of  their  sons  and  brothers  of 
the  Potomac  armies,  but  know  little  in  detail 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Western  armies.  To  the 
people  of  the  East  Rosecrans  is  a myth  of  whom 
they  remember  only  that  he  met  disaster  at 
Chickamauga ; and  of  Thomas  they  know  little 
more  than  that  he  was  the  hero  of  that  same  de- 
feat. They  know  little  of  M‘Ph£rson,  M‘Cler- 
nand,  Dodge,  Blair,  Oglesby,  Osterhaus,  and 
others,  save  that  they  “were  with  Grant”  at 
Vicksburg  and  elsewhere.  Indeed  the  whole 
army  of  the  West  enjoys  in  the  East  a mythical 
existence,  and  Logan  and  Rousseau  live  in  our 
memories  as  undetinedly,  though  as  firmly,  as 
many  of  the  characters  of  romance.  Nine  out 
of  every  ten  who  ore  asked  to  tell  who  and  what 


they  are  will  be  puzzled  for  a reply,  apd  will 
state  much  that  is  pure  romance,  and  nothing  il- 
lustrative of  their  characters.  And  yet  no  two 
men  have  been  more  prominent  or  more  popu- 
lar in  the  armies  with  which  they  were  connect- 
ed than  these  two  rising  men  of  the  West. 

General  Rousseau,  of  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
speak  in  this  paper,  is  not  a strategist  nor  a 
tactician  according  to  the  rules  of  West  Point, 
in  whose  sciences  he  is  uneducated  save  by  the 
practical  experience  of  the  past  four  years  of 
war.  He  makes  no  pretensions  to  a knowledge 
of  engineering  or  strategy  or  grand  tactics,  is 
not  even  versed  in  the  details  of  logistics ; but 
of  all  those  who  have  won  reputation  as  hard, 
pertinacious,  and  dashing  fighters  none  more  de- 
serve their  fame  than  he.  His  battles  have  been 
brilliant  if  short ; desperate  and  bloody  ‘contests, 
in  which  more  has  resulted  from  courage  and 
the  enthusiasm  imparted  to  the  men  than  from 
strategy  and  tactics.  If  examination  is  made 
into  Rousseau’s  career  it  will  be  found  that  he 
has  ever  been  in  the  frontline  of  battle,  not  only 
at  Buena  Vista,  in  our  miniature  contest  with 
Mexico,  at  Shiloh,  Perryviile,  and  Stone  River, 
but  in  every  aspect  and  under  all  circumstances 
of  his  career,  always  ahead  and  leading  his 
people  in  politics  os  in  war.  A self-educated 
and  self-made  man,  of  strong  intellectual  and 
reasoning  powers,  quick  to  resolve  and  prompt 
to  act,  he  appears  at  all  times  in  that  noble  at- 
titude of  one  who  has  led  instead  of  following 
public  sentiment.  In  youth  he  was  left  the 
junior  member  of  an  orphaned  family  of  which 
his  habit  of  decision  made  him  the  head  and 
chief  dependence.  Emigrating  in  early  man- 
hood to  Indiana,  he  made  himself  by  his  talents 
the  leader  of  a party  which  had  never  attained 
success  before  his  advent,  and  never  won  it  after 
his  retirement.  Returning  to  Kentucky  in  1849 
he  was  one  of  the  very  few  of  her  sons  who  were 
prepared  to  second  or  adopt  the  views  then  agi- 
tated by  Henry  Clay  in  regard  to  emancipating 
the  slaves.  In  1856,  when  “ Know  Notliingism” 
had  swallowed  up  his  old  party — the  Whig— and 
held  temporarily  a great  majority  in  fiis  city, 
county,  and  State,  Rousseau  became  the  leader 
of  the  small  minority' which  rejected  the  false 
doctrines  of  the  “ American”  party.  His  bitter 
denunciation  of  its  principles,  and  his  persistent 
opposition  to  its  encroachments  on  individual 
rights,  nearly  cost  him  his  life  at  the  hands  of  a 
mob  who  attacked  him  while  defending  a Ger- 
man in  the  act  of  depositing  his  vote.  He  was 
shot  through  the  abdomen  and  confined  for  two 
months  to  his  bed,  but  bad  the  satisfaction  to 
know,  when  well  again,  that  the  party  he  had 
fought  almost  single-handed  had  no  longer  an 
organized  existence. 

In  1861  his  bold  opposition  to  Kentucky  neu- 
trality brought  Rousseau  prominently  before  the 
country.  The  rebels  under  the  leadership  of 
Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
militia  of  the  State,  had  failed  in  every  effort  to 
engage  Kentucky  in  actual  secession,  but  bad 
succeeded  in  committing  its  authorities  and 
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citizen^  to  what  was  called  “ a strict  neutrali- 
ty.” John  J.  Crittenden,  James  Guthrie,  Les- 
lie Coombs,  Judge  Bramlette,  and  other  promi- 
nent Unionists,  stood  hand  in  hand  with  Buck- 
ner, Powell,  Breckinridge,  and  Magoffin  in  sup- 
port of  this  position,  ridiculous  and  visionary  as 
it  now  appears  to  have  been.  Many  of  these 
“neutrals”  still  claim  that  neutrality  was  the 
proper  policy  for  Kentucky  at  the  time,  but  as 
nearly  every  one  of  them  afterward  became  con- 
firmed rebels,  their  opinion  on  the  subject  is  not 
very  valuable.  A large  majority  of  the  Union- 
ists of  the  State  were  committed  to  the  policy 
also;  so  that  when  Lovell  Rousseau  denounced 
neutrality  as  a mask  of  the  secessionists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a disgraceful  subterfuge  of  the 
Unionists  on  the  other,  he  found  few  who  agreed 
with  him,  and  less  who  seconded  him  in  his 
avowed  purpose  of  abolishing  neutrality  and 
placing  the  State,  at  all  times,  in  her  proper 
position  as  a member  of  the  Union  amidst  the 
disasters  of  war  as  well  as  in  the  prosperity  of 
peace.  The  public  were  not  prepared  to  fol- 
low him,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  neutrality, 
as  a compromise  between  Union  and  Seces- 
sion, between  right  and  wrong,  but  doing  so 
under  public  protest  in  thj  Senate  of  the 
State,  and  declaring  on  every  occasion  which 
offered  that  it  was  a debasing  position  which 
he  intended  to  abandon  as  soon  as  he  could 
induce  the  State  to  follow  him.  He  found  no 
support  in  this  honorable  war  upon  neutrality 
until  the  secessionists  went  a step  further,  and 
proposed,  after  hostilities  had  begun  at  Fort 
Sumter,  to  make  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky  an 
“armed  neutrality,” urging  that  the  State  troops 
be  armed  to  resist  encroachments  from  either 
rebel  or  Union  troops.  Against  this  scheme, 
which  proposed  the  appropriation  of  three  mill- 
ions of  dollars  to  arm  the  “Kentucky  State 
Guard,”  Ronsseau  at  once  began  a crusade  as 
earnest  as  it  was  untiring.  He  saw  in  it  actual 
aid  to  the  rebellion.  He  denounced  the  State 
Guard  and  its  leaders  as  secessionists  and  trai- 
tors, stormed  at  them  in  Senate  halls  and  on  the 
stump,  %nd  not  only  defeated  the  bill  but  suc- 
ceeded in  dividing  the  State  Guard  into  two 
rival  organizations  known  as  the  “ Home 
Guards”  (Unionists)  and  “State  Guardsmen” 
(rebels).  He  called  it  at  the  time  “ separating 
the  sheep  from  the  goats.”  It  was  a most  for- 
tunate achievement ; for  it  not  only  saved  thou- 
sands of  young  men  belonging  to  the  State 
Guard  from  being  unwittingly  drawn  into  the 
rebel  army,  but  precipitated  the  designs  of  the 
rebels  and  hastened  the  defection  which  was  in- 
evitable. This  was  accomplished  under  personal 
difficulties,  opposition,  and  dangers  which  only 
made  the  labor  more  delightful  to  a person  of 
Rousseau's  temperament.  He  delights  in  oppo- 
sition ; is  in  his  element  only  when  in  the  minor- 
ity and  strongly  opposed ; and  his  belligerent 
disposition  led  him  to  gladly  accept  not  only  the 
numerous  stump  and  street  discussions  and  dis- 
putes, but  even  street  quarrels  and  fights  with 
the  secessionists.  The  rebel  sympathizers  sel- 
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dom  dared  attack  him  openly,  his  bold  front,  at 
all  times  maintained,  making  them  prefer  to 
exercise  their  strategy  and  trickery  against  him 
rather  than  come  to  open  warfare. 

No  sooner  had  the  work  of  dividing  the  State 
Guard  been  accomplished  than  Rousseau  hast- 
ened to  Washington  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  President  to  raise  troops  in  the  State  for  the 
United  States  service.  While  on  the  war  to 
Washington  he  had  an  interview  with  General 
M‘Clellan,  then  commanding  the  Western  De- 
partment at  Cincinnati,  and  found  him  opposed 
to  his  scheme.  M‘Clellan  sent  his  aid,  Colonel 
Key,  to  Washington  to  represent  Rousseau's 
scheme  as  rash  and  ill-advised.  At  the  same 
time  others  were  sent  to  Washington  by  the 
“mild  mannered”  Unionists  to  urge  the  Pres- 
ident not  to  grant  Rousseau  permission  to  raise 
troops,  arguing  that  it  would  at  once  precipi- 
tate the  invasion  of  the  State  by  the  rebels. 
Rousseau  consequently  found  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  required  authority,  but  went  at 
the  question  boldly.  He  represented  to  the 
President  what  he  had  done  in  the  way  of  de- 
feating the  schemes  of  the  rebels  to  arm  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  Kentucky,  and  in  di- 
viding the  State  militia  into  two  classes.  He 
had  inspired  the  loyal  Home  Guards  with  an 
esjtrit  du  corps , which  would  save  the  greater 
part  of  them  from  any  connection  with  the  se- 
cessionists; but  he  represented  also  that  there 
were  thousands  of  young  men  in  the  State  who 
had  not  decided  to  follow  either  the  rebel  or 
loyal  banner,  and  that  knowing  this,  the  rebels 
were  recruiting  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Thousands  of  the  young  and  thoughtless  would 
be,  and  hundreds  were  being,  drawn  into  the 
rebel  army  by  this  means,  and  he  argued  that 
the  Government  ought  to  recruit  in  this  neutral 
State  as  an  encouragement  to  the  young  men  to 
join  the  loyal  army. 

The  authority  was  eventually  obtained,  and 
Ronsseau  returned  to  Kentucky  authorized  to 
raise  twenty  companies  of  Union  soldiers.  Ev- 
ery paper  in  the  State  ridiculed  the  project 
and  laughed  at  the  projector.  The  Unionists, 
such  as  Garrett  Davis,  Governor  Bramlette, 
General  Bovle,  Leslie  Coombs,  James  Guth- 
rie, did  even  worse  than  this.  They  did  all 
they  could  toward  nullifying  the  scheme  and 
rendering  it  abortive  by  insisting  that  the  re- 
cruits gathered  should  be  encamped  outside  of 
the  State;  and  so  strong  was  their  influence 
at  Washington,  that  an  order  was  sent  to  Rous- 
seau to  encamp  the  squadron,  which  he  had  soon 
enlisted,  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river  oppo- 
site to  Louisville.  Greatly  humiliated  and  an- 
gered, but  not  disheartened,  Rousseau  obeyed, 
cursing  the  weak-kneed  Unionists  for  their  cow- 
ardice and  their  interference.  He  went  heartily 
to  work,  however,  and  his  squadron  soon  in- 
creased to  two  regiments,  which  were  sworn  in, 
uniformed,  and  armed. 

At  last  growing  weary  of  delays,  no  prospect 
of  active  work  in  Kentucky  presenting  itself, 
having  his  brigade  filled  up,  and  anxious  for 
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-work  in  which  he  might  win  promotion  and 
reputation,  Rousseau  asked  to  be  sent  to  Mis- 
souri, and  his  request  was  granted.  The  order 
had  no  sooner  reached  him  than  he  determined 
to  invade  Kentucky  soil  at  least  once,  and  at  all 
hazards,  and  so  announced  his  intention  of  pa- 
rading his  corps  through  the  streets  of  Louisville. 
A delegation  of  rebel  and  Union  citizens  waited 
on  him  and  begged  him  to  forbear  his  intention, 
representing  that  the  indignant  citizens  would 
rise  up  in  their  anger  and  attack  his  soldiers. 

“By  Heaven!”  exclaimed  Rousseau,  “the 
damned  scoundrels  shall  have  enough  of  it  then 
before  I am  done  with  them.” 

The  march  of  the  brigade  through  the  city 
was  undisturbed,  and  it  returned  to  camp  with- 
out having  received  any  more  deadly  volley  than 
a few  curses  from  the  neutrals  and  secessionists. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  parade,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  intention  to  send  Rousseau 
to  Missouri,  was  the  presentation  of  an  appeal  to 
the  President,  signed  by  tho  principal  of  the 
im  Weak-knecs,”  as  the  “Neutrality  Unionists” 
were  contemptuously  called  by  the  “ Coercion- 
ists,”  protesting  against  the  removal  of  Rousseau 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  A copy  of  this 
protest  was  shown  by  a friend  to  Colonel  Rous- 
seau. When  he  read  it  he  grew  furiously  en- 
raged, cursing  the  protesting  individuals  as  a 
set  of  marplots  who  had  opposed  him  at  every 
turn ; and  he  immediately  took  steps  to  break 
up  camp  and  be  on  the  march  to  Missouri  be- 
fore the  countermanding  order  could  come.  He 
was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations, 
however,  and  ordered  by  President  Lincoln  to 
remain  in  camp  at  “ Camp  Joe  Holt.”  It  was  a ' 
fortunate  order  for  the  fair  “ City  of  the  Falls.” 
A few  nights  after  the  rebel  General  Buckner 
advanced  with  a large  force  on  tho  city,  and 
Rousseau,  the  rejected,  with  the 44  Home  Guards,” 
which  he  had  preserved  from  the  defection  which 
seized  the  State  Guard,  were  the  only  defend- 
ers of  the  city  to  be  found.  On  the  night  of 
September  16,  1861,  Rousseau  crossed  the  Ohio 
River,  and  marched  through  the  uproarious 
streets  of  the  excited  and  endangered  city  to ; 
meet  the  invader.  With  this  little  band  he  pen-  j 
etrated  forty  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  State, 
hourly  expecting  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  in- 
tending to  fight  him  whenever  and  wherever  he 
did  meet  him.  He  made  the  passage  of  Roll- 
ing Fork  River  and  occupied  the  heights  of 
Muldraugh’s  Hills,  where  Buckner  was  report- 
ed to  be,  but  found  the  rebel  had  retired. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  this  stream 
an  incident  occurred  which  is  illustrative  of  the 
view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  character  of 
Rousseau  as  a natural-born  leader.  When  giv- 
ing the  command  to  cross  the  river,  which  was 
then  flood-high — it  was  a bitterly  cold  morn- 
ing besides — Rousseau  rose  in  his  saddle  and  1 
crying  out  to  his  men,  “Follow  me,  boys!  I 
expect  no  soldier  to  undergo  any  hardship  that 
I will  not  share  !”  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  en- 
tered the  ford,  and  waded  to  the  other  shore. 
His  men  followed,  with  cheers  and  bravos,  and 
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the  brigade  followed,  soon  disappearing  on  the 
wood-lined  road  which  leads  to  the  summit  of 
Muldraugh’s  Hills. 

His  late  contest  with  slavery — his  race  for 
Congress  at  Louisville  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a crusade  against  the  remnant  of  slav- 
ery left  by  the  war  in  Kentucky,  probably  as  a 
punishment  for  her  attempted  crime  of  neu- 
trality— was  another  brilliant  triumph  won  by 
the  exercise  of  the  same  decisive  action  which 
has  always  characterized  him.  The  convention  • 

which  nominated  him  was  in  political  parlance 
merely  a “pocket  convention,”  and  its  nominee 
found,  on  leaving  tho  military  field  to  examine 
the  political  course,  that  he  had  really  no  party 
to  back  him.  He  had  to  build  up  a party,  and 
without  hesitation  he  decided  that  it  should  be 
an  avowedly  abolition  party  in  principle  and 
purpose.  He  began  by  announcing  that  he  fa- 
vored the  adoption  by  the  State  of  Kentucky  of 
the  Constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slav- 
ery, and  denounced  slavery  as  unjust,  unwise, 
and  impolitic — a curse  and  blight  on  the  State. 

When  he  first  made  the  speech  in  which  he  de- 
clared this  the  people  wildly  stared  at  him,  and 
when  he  had  done  they  pronounced  him  insane. 

They  were  so  completely  blinded  by  their  preju- 
dices that  they  could  or  would  not  see  the  truth 
of  his  arguments,  and  at  last  he  resorted  to  ridi- 
cule with  better  effect. 

“I  wish  to  say  again,”  he  said  on  one  occa- 
sion, “that  slavery,  thank  God!  is  dead.  Its 
own  friends  have  destroyed  it.  They  placed  it 
at  the  foundation  of  Jeff  Davis’s  government 
and  invited,  nay,  forced  us  to  assail  it.  They 
forced  the  whole  liberal  world  to  make  war  upon 
it,  and  presented  to  us  the  alternative  to  destroy 
slavery  or  see  our  Government  perish.  Our  duty 
was  a plain  one,  to  kill  slavery  and  rebellion  w ith  ~ 
it,  and  let  the  Government  live.  Both  of  these 
things  arc  accomplished  facts,  and  in  the  whole 
Christian  world  there  remain  but  three  slave 
States — Cuba,  Brazil , and  Kentucky  /” 

This  climax,  so  ridiculous  to  every  Kentuck- 
ian with  any  State  pride  in  his  soul,  was  hailed 
wherever  heard  with  shouts  of  laughter;  nnd 
Rousseau  once  remarked  that  it  was  a curious 
fact  that  the  laughter  generally  began  with  the 
returned  rebel  soldiers,  who  possess  less  pro-slav- 
ery prejudices  than  the  rebels  who  staid  at  home. 
Rousseau  generally  followed  up  this  effective 
ridicule  with  what  he  called  his  “special  ar- 
gument against  slavery.”  “We  in  Kentucky,”  . 
he  would  say,  “are  in  the  habit  of  arguing  the 
slavery  question  more  from  the  economical  than 
the  moral  stand-point;”  and  he  would  then  go 
on  to  show  how  the  institution  had  curtailed 
the  prosperity  of  Kentucky  and  of  the  South. 

4 ‘But,”  he  would  add,  “I  wish  to  add  a little 
argument  of  my  own.  I want  to  tell  you  why 
slavery  will  not  pay.  It  is  because  we  have  a 
God  in  heaven,  who  has  arranged  the  affairs  of 
men  in  such  a way  that  wrong  and  injustice 
won’t  pay,  and  don’t  pay.  Has  not  the  South 
lbst  more  in  the  destruction  of  houses,  and 
fences,  and  railroad®,  and  crops,  and  other 
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property,  and  expenditures  for  munitions  of 
war,  etc.,  in  the  last  four  years  of  a rebellion, 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  slavery,  than  it 
wrung  out  of  the  sweat  of  the  slave  in  the  forty 
years  preceding?  Add  to  this  the  half  a mill- 
ion of  her  brave  sons,  who  died  or  were  crippled 
in  battle  and  in  camp,  half  the  entire  arms-bear- 
ing  population  of  the  rebel  States,  and  tell  me 
if  slavery  was  a paying  institution  to  them? 
And  do  you  think  it  can  be  restored  now  and 
not  lead  to  a bloodier  and  fiercer  war  ? And 
why  is  this  ? Simply  because  God  in  his  wis- 
dom has  arranged  the  world  so,  that  in  the  long- 
run  a system  of  wrong  will  not  and  can  not  pay." 

After  fourwceks  active  canvassing  of  the  dis- 
trict Rousseau  was  returned  to  Congress  by  a 
heavy  majority,  although  the  opposition  pro- 
slavery  party  employed  a former  United  States 
officer  to  make  the  race  in  order  to  split  the 
Union  or  amendment  vote.  The  scheme  failed. 
Rousseau’s  personal  popularity,  and  his  positive, 
determined,  and  patriotic  stand  carried  him  suc- 
cessfully through,  and  he  was  shortly  after  nomin- 
ated for  the  Senate,  which  position  he  will  doubt- 
less attain.  In  these  crusades  against  neutrality 
and  slavery  Rousseau  has  established  a charac- 
ter for  firmness  and  persistence  which  have  made 
him  a most  popular  leader  and  the  first  man  of 
his  State ; and  he  is  already  accepted  as  the  true 
successor  in  principles,  purposes,  and  patriotism 
of  that  late  great  leader  in  Kentucky,  Heniy 
Clay. 

His  military  career  has  had  much  to  do  with 
Rousseau’s  popularity  at  home  and  in  the  army. 
His  principal  achievements  were  at  Shiloh,  Per- 
ryvillc,  and  Stone  River,  the  defense  of  Fortress 
Rosecrans,  and  in  the  admirably  conducted  and 
highly  successful  raid  into  Alabama.  At  Shiloh 
his  post  was  subordinate,  and  he  will  not  occupy 
the  fore-ground  of  the  pictures  which  history  will 
paint  of  that  field ; but  at  Perryville  the  glory 
is  all  his  own,  while  no  story  of  Stone  River 
can  be  truthfully  written  that  does  not  give  him 
much  of  the  credit  for  that  very  desperate  ‘ 4 rough 
and  tumble”  fight,  where,  holding  the  reserve 
line,* he  sent  word  to  Rosecrans  that,  “though 
the  right  wing  was  gone,”  he  “would  not  budge 
a step — not  a damned  inch,  Sir." 

During  the  engagement  at  Perryville  he  dis- 
played great  courage,  and  inspired  his  men  with 
the  same  spirit.  Ho  laid  no  claim  to  tactical 
ability,  and  did  not  endeavor  to  manoeuvre  his 
troops,  but  by  his  presence  with  them  kept  them 
well  together,  and  retained  his  organization  dur- 
ing the  whole  day,  although  withstanding  with 
a single  division  the  repeated  attacks  of  Cheat- 
ham’s, Buckner’s,  and  Anderson’s  divisions  of 
Bragg’s  array,  under  the  latter’s  personal  direc- 
tion. Perhaps  like  a reckless  general,  but  cer- 
tainly like  a brave  man,  he  was  always  with  the 
front  line,  and  as  he  rode  among  the  men  en- 
couraging them,  they  hailed  him  with  enthusi- 
astic cheers.  Seeing  preparations  making  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels  to  repeat  an  attack  on 
Harris’s  brigade,  by  which  they  had  just  been 
repulsed,  Rousseau  dashed  up  to  the  command- 


ing officer  of  the  Second  Ohio,  Major  .Anson 
M4Cook,  who  was  on  foot  fighting  his  regiment, 
and  was  warning  him  of  the  approaching  attack 
when  the  men  of  the  regiment  with  shouts  and 
hurrahs  gathered  around  him,  hugging  his  legs 
and  grasping  his  hands,  throwing  their  caps  in 
the  air,  and  swearing  to  die  with  him.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  singular  scenes  ever  witnessed 
on  a battle-field,  and  was  subsequently  al laded 
to  by  rebel  officers  who  had  witnessed  it,  and 
who  stated  to  our  prisoners  taken  during  the 
day  that  they  frequently  saw  and  recognized 
Rousseau  riding  up  and  down  the  line  during 
the  battle. 

Rousseau’s  great  popularity  with  the  troops 
may  be  said  to  have  dated  from  this  day  ; and 
it  grew  still  greater  after  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  where,  though  commanding  the  reserves, 
he  was  among  the  first  engaged.  The  lore  of 
the  men  became  so  intense  that  it  broke  out  on 
every  occasion.  On  the  march,  in  camp,  on 
parade,  their  admiration  grew  demonstrative, 
and  cheers  greeted  him  wherever  he  went. 
During  the  winter  of  18G2-’G3,  while  the  troops 
were  in  camp  at  Murfreesborough,  great  num- 
bers of  rabbits  were  frequently  frightened  from 
their  burrows,  when  an  entire  regiment  would 
start  in  pursuit  with  noisy  yells.  The  demon- 
strations of  admiration  for  Ronsseau  and  these 
noisy  pursuits  of  the  rabbits  became  so  frequent 
that  it  was  a common  remark,  whenever  the 
cheering  of  the  soldiers  was  heard,  that  they 
were  either  after  44  Rousseau  or  a rabbit.”  His 
popularity  among  the  Union  people  of  Kentucky 
had  a rather  pleasing  illustration  in  October, 

1862,  when  on  the  march  to  Perryville.  At 
Maxville  the  mountaineers  from  the  district 
! gathered  around  his  quarters  in  great  numbers, 
and  almost  every  family  of  the  many  which  vis- 
ited the  General  had  with  it  an  infant  named 
after  him,  either  “Lovell”  or  “Rousseau.” 

When  the  first  infant  was  presented,  instead  of 
blessing  it  in  the  usual  patriarchal  style,  the 
General  picked  out  one  from  among  a number 
of  silver  half-dollars  he  had  and  gave  it  to  the 
child’s  mother.  Several  of  the  other  infant 
Rousseaus  received  other  half-dollars,  until  the 
General  began  to  suspect  that  the  infants  would 
be  produced  as  long  as  the  money  lasted,  and  so 
he  announced  a suspension  of  specie  payment. 

The  children,  however,  continued  to  make  their 
appearance  until  it  became  apparent  that  the 
name  was  never  likely  to  die  out  among  the 
mountaineers.  Rousseau  used  to  tell  with  great 
glee  how  two  blind  and  deaf  brothers  presented 
themselves  at  his  quarters,  and  said  that  they 
“ had  walked  five  miles  to  see  Rousseau  and 
hear  him  talk.”  The  demonstrations  of  the 
poor  mountaineers  of  Chaplin  Hills,  as  the  re- 
gion >vas  called,  greatly  affected  the  General, 
and  as  a singular  mode  of  expressing  his  grat- 
ification, he  always  insisted  on  calling  the  battle 
of  Perryville,  which  he  fought  next  day  in  the 
vicinity  of  Maxville,  “the  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills.” 

His  predisposition  to  excitability  under  fire 
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did  not  detract  from  Rousseau’s  administrative 
power.  He  was  as  clearly  administrative  in 
danger  as  the  more  phlegmatic  Thomas  or 
Grant,  but  in  aMifferent  way.  Rousseau  made 
very  little  if  any  use  of  his  aids.  If  he  had  an 
order  to  give  he  galloped  across  the  field  and 
gave  it  himself.  If  he  had  an  advance  to  order 
it  was  done  by  leading  the  troops  in  person. 
During  the  battle  of  Perryville  General  M‘Cook 
sent  Rousseau,  who  was  on  the  extreme  left  of 
his  line,  information  that  his  right  was  being 
turned  and  was  falling  back.  Rousseau  galloped 
to  the  endangered  part  of  the  line  and  rallied 
the  troops  in  retreat,  beating  and  cursing  them 
into  line,  and  actually  breaking  his  sword  over 
the  head  of  one  demoralized  individual,  who 
was  thus  brought  to  a stand.  He  was  once, 
and  only  once,  known  to  betray  any  considera- 
ble nervousness  under  fire.  It  was  during  a 
brief  engagement  fought  at  Chehaw  Station, 
when  on  his  famous  Alabama  raid.  He  had 
sent  forward  Colonel  Thomas  Harrison,  of  the 
Eighth  Indiana  Cavalry  (better  known  as  the 
Thirty-ninth  Mounted  Infantry),  to  destroy  a 
part  of  the  railroad  ih  his  rear — the  expedition 
then  being  on  its  return,  having  performed  its 
principal  purpose.  Colonel  Harrison  unexpect- 
edly became  briskly  engaged  with  the  rebel  forces 
under  General  James  H.  Clanton.  Rousseau  was 
some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  fight,  and  the 
extent  of  the  engagement  was  only  known  to 
him  by  the  amount  of  the  firing  and  the  number 
of  wounded  men  brought  to  the  rear.  One  of 
his  aids — Captain  Elkin — observed  Rousseau’s 
nervousness  gradually  increasing,  as  evinced  by 
his  twirling  his  long  black  mustache,  and  re- 
peating aloud,  but  evidently  communing  with 
himself,  “ I shouldn’t  have  got  into  this  affair. 
I’m  very  much  afraid  this  isn’t  judicious.”  El- 
kin penetrated  through  the  swamps  to  Harrison’s 
front,  and  returned  with  the  information  that 
the  enemy  were  being  driven,  and  that  the  re- 
sult was  not  at  all  doubtful.  “ There’s  no  rea- 
son,” he  said,  “to  be  uneasy  about  Harrison, 
General.” 

“Uneasy  about  Harrison!”  exclaimed  the 
General.  “Tom  Harrison  can  whip  all  the 
militia  in  Alabama.  But  what  shall  I do  with 
my  poor  wounded  boys?  We  are  a thousand 
miles  from  home,  and  no  way  to  carry  them 
comfortably.” 

He  had  to  leave  his  wounded,  but  he  took 
rather  odd  but  effective  means  to  have  them 
well  cared  for.  Having  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing a company  of  Montgomery  Cadets,  the 
members  of  which  were  all  young  men  of  less 
than  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  had  them  drawn 
up  near  his  quarters,  and  released  them  uncon- 
ditionally, with  this  suggestion : 

“Boys,”  he  said,  “go  home  and  tell  your 
parents  that  Rousseau  does  not  war  on  women 
and  children ; and,  mark  you,  do  you  see  that 
they  don’t  make  war  on  wounded  prisoners.” 

The  Cadets  were  modest  enough  to  be  glad 
to  be  considered  and  laughed  at  as  boyB  on  con- 
dition of  their  release,  and  on  returning  home 


showed  their  gratitude  to  Rousseau  by  taking  as 
good  care  of  his  wounded  as  they  were  permit- 
ted to  do. 

Although  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  men 
in  person,  manners,  and  taste.  Rousseau  is  proud 
of  being  self-made  and  self-educated,  and,  like 
Andrew  Johnson,  refers  with  pride  to  what  his 
enemies  call  his  “plebeian  extraction.”  The 
secessionists  of  Louisville,  in  1861,  called  him 
a “ wharf-rat” — a rather  indefinite  term  of  con- 
tempt given  him  because  he  had  always  been 
the  champion  of  the  poor  who  lived  about  the 
city  wharves,  and  whose  rights  he  often  defend- 
ed in  court  without  promise  or  hope  of  pay. 
Though  he  made  little  money  by  such  prac- 
tice, it  served  to  introduce  him  to  the  bar,  and 
subsequently  he  won  great  reputation  by  some 
of  these  cases.  As  a criminal  lawyer  Rousseau 
has  had  no  rival  in  his  district  since  1855  ; and 
the  present  Attorney -General  of  the  United 
States,  James  Speed,  Esq.,  acknowledges  him- 
self indebted  to  him  for  several  of  his  very  worst 
defeats  in  criminal  trials.  It  is  understood  that 
the  legal  talents  of  Rousseau  will  be  called  into 
action  by  the  General  Government  in  a most 
important  case  which  will  soon  come  up  for  ju- 
dicial decision. 

During  the  same  period  alluded  to — 1861 — 
the  southern  rebel  papers  always  alluded  to  him 
and  his  Union  recruits  as  “ Rousseau  and  h ra 
ragamuffins.”  Rousseau’s  parents  were  very 
poor.  His  father  tilled  a small,  mountainous, 
unproductive  farm  in  Lincoln  County,  and  taught 
school.  On  his  death  the  family,  which  was 
very  large,  depended  on  the  labprs  of  the  sons, 
Richard  and  Lovell,  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
These  two  tilled  the  farm  during  the  day,  and 
studied  law  or  worked  for  the  neighboring  farm- 
ers at  night.  This  latter  employment  embraced 
the  chopping  of  wood  and  shelling  of  corn  for 
such  farmers  as  owned  no  negroes.  It  was  a 
species  of  labor  generally  performed  by  the  slaves 
of  the  richer  planters  for  the  poorer  farmers,  and 
was  a custom  lately  prevalent  all  over  the  South. 
Young  Rousseau  was  thus  often  thrown  among 
the  negroes  as  a co-laborer,  and  his  observance 
of  the  great  regularity  and  energy  with  which 
the  slaves  worked  during  these  hours  when  the 
reward  for  their  labor  w'as  their  own,  made  him 
an  admirer  of  Henry  Clay  as  an  emancipator  in 
1849,  and  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  as  an  abolitionist 
in  1864.  He  has  long  been  convinced  that  it 
would  be  better  alike  for  state,  slave,  and  slave- 
owners if  the  measures  of  the  Abolitionists  had 
long  since  prevailed  in  Kentucky,  though  he  is 
not  now  prepared  to  adopt  or  second  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  views  of  Mr.  Chase.  He  looks 
on  universal  suffrage  as  at  present  a somewhat 
visionary  scheme.  In  1863,  when  the  army  of 
General  Buell  was  being  taught  by  his  successor, 
Rosecrans,  the  changed  tactics  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  regard  to  freeing  and  arming  the 
slaves,  Rousseau,  unwittingly  perhaps,  furnish- 
ed the  army  with  its  new  creed  of  advanced 
faith.  One  day  at  dinner  he  remarked  in  the 
presence  of  the  writer,  who  was  then  a “chiel” 
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in  the  army  “taking  notes,”  that  “No  law.  hu- 
man or  divine,  justified  slavery  ; that  the  negro 
was  entitled  to  his  freedom  if  he  could  win  it — 
4 Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow and  that  all  that  could  be  asked  of  the 
United  States  army  was  that  it  should  not  stand 
in  the  negro's  way.”  He  now  appears  to  think 
that  the  negro,  having  won  his  freedom,  must 
educate  himself  to  the  proper  standard  to  rightly 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  suffrage. 

The  very  close  intimacy  existing  between 
Sherman  and  Rousseau  is  a fine  illustration  of 
the  rule  that  opposite  natures  are  often  kindred 
spirits.  Two  natures  in  greater  contrast  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Rousseau  has  none  of 
Sherman’s  nervousness  of  thought  or  action, 
while  Sherman  has  nothing  of  the  excitability 
of  Rousseau  under  fire.  Rousseau  is  a most 


conspicuous — perhaps  the  most  conspicnons  offi- 
cer in  the  United  States  array,  while  Sherman 
is  among  the  most  commonplace  in  appearance. 
Yet  their  friendship,  which  began  early  in  the 
war,  is  hardly  less  remarkable  than  that  exist- 
ing between  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  is  much 
more  demonstrative,  because  Rousseau  and  Sher- 
man are  of  affectionate  and  demonstrative  dis- 
positions, while  Grant  is  rather  cold  and  formal. 
Rousseau  is  fully  six  feet  two,  perhaps  three 
inches  high,  and  otherwise  Herculean  in  build 
and  strength.  When  mounted — he  always  rides 
great,  ponderous,  and  invariably  blooded  horses 
— he  displays  to  great  advantage,  and  no  more 
graceful  and  impressive  figure  can  be  conceived 
than  Rousseau  mounted.  He  was  born  a gentle- 
man, and  his  elegant  manners  are  as  natural  as  his 
bravery  and  high  sense  of  honor  are  intuitive. 
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BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OF  “NO  NAME,”  “THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,”  ETC. 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

® pedoift’s  remedy. 

AFTER  waiting  to  hold  a preliminary  con- 
sultation with  his  son,  Mr.  Pedgift  the 
elder  set  forth  alone  for  his  interview  with  Allan 
at  the  great  house. 

Allowing  for  the  difference  in  their  ages,  the 
son  was,  in  this  instance,  so  accurately  the  re- 
flection of  the  father,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
either  of  the  two  Pedgifts  was  almost  equivalent 
to  an  acquaintance  with  both.  Add  some  little 
height  and  size  to  the  figure  of  Pedgift  Junior; 
give  some  additional  breadth  and  boldness  to  his 
humor,  and  some  additional  solidity  and  com- 
posure to  his  confidence  in  himself — and  the 
presence  and  character  of  Pedgift  Senior  stood 
for  all  general  purposes  revealed  before  you. 

The  lawyer's  conveyance  to  Thorpe- Ambrose 
was  his  own  smart  gig,  drawn  by  his  famous 
fast-trotting  mare.  It  was  his  habit  to  drive 
himself;  and  it  was  one  among  the  trifling  ex- 
ternal peculiarities  in  which  he  and  his  son  dif- 
fered a little,  to  affect  something  of  a sporting 
character  in  his  dress.  The  drab  trowsers  of 
Pedgift  the  elder  fitted  close  to  his  legs;  his 
boots  in  dry  weather  and  wet  alike  were  equal- 
ly thick  in  the  sole ; his  coat-pockets  overlapped 
his  hips,  and  his  favorite  summer  cravat  was  of 
light  spotted  muslin,  tied  in  the  neatest  and 
smallest  of  bows.  He  used  tobacco  like  his 
son,  but  in  a different  form.  While  the  youn- 
ger man  smoked,  the  elder  took  snuff  copiously ; 
MT\d  it  was  noticed  among  his  intimates  that  he 
always  held  his  “pinch”  in  a state  of  suspense 
between  his  box  and  his  nose  when  he  was  go- 
ing to  clehch  a good  bargain  or  to  say  a good 
thing.  The  art  of  diplomacy  enters  largely  into 
the  practice  of  all  successful  men  in  the  lower 


branch  of  the  law.  Mr.  Pedgift’s  form  of  dip- 
lomatic practice  had  been  the  same  throughout 
his  life,  on  every  occasion  when  be  found  his 
arts  of  persuasion  required  at  an  interview  with 
another  man.  He  invariably  kept  his  strongest 
argument,  or  his  boldest  proposal,  to  the  last, 
and  invariably  remembered  it  at  the  door  (after 
previously  taking  his  leave),  as  if  it  was  a pure- 
ly accidental  consideration  which  had  that  in- 
stant occurred  to  him.  Jocular  friends,  ac- 
quainted by  previous  experience  with  this  form 
of  proceeding,  had  given  it  the  name  of  “Ped- 
gift’s postscript.”  There  were  few'  people  in 
Thorpe  - Ambrose  who  did  not  know  w'hat  it 
meant,  when  the  lawyer  suddenly  checked  his 
exit  at  the  opened  door;  came  back  softly  to 
his  chair,  with  his  pinch  of  snuff  suspended  be- 
tween his  box  and  his  nose;  said,  “By-the-by 
there’s  a point  occurs  to  me ;”  and  settled  the 
question  off-hand  after  having  given  it  up  in 
despair  not  a minute  before. 

This  w'as  the  man  whom  the  march  of  events 
at  Thorpe-Ambrose  had  now  thrust  capriciously 
into  a foremost  place.  This  was  the  one  friend 
at  hand  to  whom  Allan  in  his  social  isolation 
coaid  turn  for  counsel  in  the  hour  of  need. 

“Good-evening,  Mr.  Armadale.  Many  thanks 
for  your  prompt  attention  to  my  very  disagreea- 
ble letter,”  said  Pedgift  Senior,  opening  the 
conversation  cheerfully  the  moment  he  entered 
his  client’s  house.  “ I hope  you  understand, 
Sir,  that  I had  really  no  choice  under  the  cir- 
cumstances but  to  write  as  I did  ?” 

“I  have  very  few  friends,  Mr.  Pedgift,”  re- 
turned Allan,  simply.  “And  I am  sure  you 
are  one  of  the  few.” 

“Much  obliged,  Mr.  Armadale.  I have  al- 
ways tried  to  deserve  your  good  opinion,  and  I 
mean,  ifil  can,  to  deserve  it  now.  You  found 
yourself  comfortable  I hope,  Sir,  at  the  hotel  in 
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M The  hotel  was  very  com  for  fable,  Mr.  Ped- 
gift,  ami  your  son  was  very  land  to  me.  But 
we  are  not  in  London  now ; and  I want  to  talk 
to  you  about  how  I am  to  meet  the  lies  that  are 
being  told  of  me  in  tins  place.  Only  point  me 
out  any  one  man,’x  cried  Allan,  with  a rising 
voice  and  A mounting  color — ■**  any  one  man 
who  says  L am  afraid  to  show  my  face  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  111  horsewhip  him  publicly 
before  another  day  is  over  his  head  !'* 

■Fed  gift  Senior  helped  himself  to  a pinch  of 
snuff,  and  held  it  calmly  in  suspense  midway 
between  his  box  and  his  nose. 


London  ? We  call  it  Our  hotel.  Some  rare 
old  wine  in  the  cellar,  which  I should  have  in- 
troduced to  your  notice  if  I had  had  the  honor 
of  being  with  you.  My  son  uuforfamttely  knows 
nothing  about  wine.” 

Allan  felt  bis  false  position  in  the  neighbor- 
hood fur  too  acutely  to  be  capable  of  talkiug 
of  any  thing  but  the  main  business  of  the  even- 
ing. His  lawyer’s  politely  roundabout  method 
of  approaching  the.  painful  subject  to  be  discussed 
between  them  rather  irritated  titan  composed 
him.  He  came  at  once  to  the  point  in  his  own 
bluntly  straightforward  war. 
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“Yon  can  horsewhip  a man,  Sir;  bnt  70a 
can’t  horsewhip  a neighborhood,”  said  the  law- 
yer, in  his  politely  epigrammatic  manner.  “We 
will  fight  our  battle,  if  yon  please,  without  bor- 
rowing onr  weapons  of  the  coachman  yet  a while, 
at  any  rate.” 

“But  how  are  we  to  begin?”  asked  Allan, 
impatiently.  “How  am  I to  contradict  the  in- 
famous things  they  say  of  me  ?” 

“ There  are  two  ways  of  stepping  out  of  your 
present  awkward  position,  Sir — a short  way 
and  a long  way,”  replied  Pedgift  Senior.  “ The 
short  way  (which  is  always  the  best)  has  oc- 
curred to  me  since  I have  heard  of  your  pro- 
ceedings in  London  from  my  son.  1^  under- 
stand that  you  permitted  him,  after  you  re- 
ceived my  letter,  to  take  me  into  your  confi- 
dence. I have  drawn  various  conclusions  from 
what  he  has  told  me,  which  I may  find  it  nec- 
essary to  trouble  you  with  presently.  In  the 
mean  time  I should  be  glad  to  know  under  what 
circumstances  yon  went  to  London  to  make  these 
unfortunate  inquiries  about  Miss  Gwilt  ? Was 
it  your  own  notion  to  pay  that  visit  to  Mrs. 
Mandeville?  or  were  you  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  other  person  ?” 

Allan  hesitated.  “I  can’t  honestly  tell  you 
it  was  my  own  notion,”  he  replied — and  said  no 
more. 

“I  thought  as  much!”  remarked  Pedgift 
Senior,  in  high  triumph.  “ The  short  way  out 
of  our  present  difficulty,  Mr.  Armadale,  lies 
straight  through  that  other  person,  under  whose 
influence  you  acted.  That  other  person  must 
be  presented  forthwith  to  public  notice,  and 
must  stand  in  that  other  person’s  proper  place. 
The  name,  if  you  please,  Sir,  to  begin  with — 
we  ll  come  to  the  circumstances  directly.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Pedgift,  that  we 
must  try  the  longest  way,  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion,” replied  Allan,  quietly.  “The  short  way 
happens  to  be  a way  I can't  take  on  this  occa- 
sion.” 

The  men  who  rise  in  the  law  are  the  men 
who  decline  to  take  No  for  an  answer.  Mr. 
Pedgift  the  elder  had  risen  in  the  law ; and  Mr. 
Pedgift  the  elder  now  declined  to  take  No  for 
an  answer.  But  all  pertinacity — even  profes- 
sional pertinacity  included — sooner  or  later  finds 
its  limits ; and  the  lawyer,  doubly  fortified  as 
he  was  by  long  experience  and  copious  pinches 
of  snuff,  found  his  limits  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  interview.  It  was  impossible  that  Allan 
could  respect  the  confidence  which  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy  had  treacherously  affected  to  place  in  him. 
But  he  had  an  honest  man’s  regard  for  his  own 
pledged  word — the  regard  which  looks  straight- 
forward at  the  fact,  and  which  never  glances 
sidelong  at  the  circumstances — and  the  utmost  j 
persistency  of  Pedgift  Senior  failed  to  move  him 
a hairs-breadth  from  the  position  which  he  had 
taken  up.  “ No”  is  the  strongest  word  in  the 
English  language,  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  who  j 
has  the  courage  to  repeat  it  often  enough — and  | 
Allan  had  the  courage  to  repeat  it  often  enough  1 
on  this  occasion.  ! 


“ Very  good,  Sir,”  said  the  lawyer,  accepting 
his  defeat  without  the  slightest  loss  of  temper. 
“The  choice  rests  with  you,  and  you  have 
chosen.  We  will  go  the  long  way.  It  starts 
(allow  me  to  inform  you)  from  my  office  ; and 
it  leads  (as  I strongly  snspect)  through  a very 
miry  road  to — Miss  Gwilt.” 

Allan  looked  at  his  legal  adviser  in  speech- 
less astonishment. 

“ If  you  won't  expose  the  person  who  is  re- 
sponsible, in  the  first  instance,  Sir,  for  the  in- 
quiries to  which  you  unfortunately  lent  your- 
self, ” proceeded  Mr.  Pedgift  the  elder,  “ the  only 
other  alternative,  in  your  present  position,  is  to 
justify  the  inquiries  themselves.” 

“ And  how  is  that  to  be  done?”  inquired  Al- 
lan. 

“ By  proving  to  the  whole  neighborhood,  Mr. 
Armadale,  what  I firmly  believe  to  be  the  truth 
— that  the  pet  object  of  the  public  protection  is 
an  adventuress  of  the  worst  class ; an  undenia- 
bly worthless  and  dangerous  woman.  In  plain- 
er English  still,  Sir,  by  employing  time  enough 
and  money  enongh  to  discover  the  truth  about 
Miss  Gwilt.” 

Before  Allan  could  say  a word  in  answer 
there  was  an  interruption  at  the  door.  After 
the  usual  preliminary  knock  one  of  the  servants 
came  in. 

“I  told  you  I was  not  to  be  interrupted,” 
said  Allan,  irritably.  “Good  Heavens!  am  I 
never  to  have  done  with  them?  Another  let- 
ter?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  said  the  man,  holding  it  out. 

“ And,”  he  added,  speaking  words  of  evil  omen 
in  his  master's  ears,  “ the  person  waits  for  an 
answer.” 

Allan  looked  at  the  address  of  the  letter  with 
a natural  expectation  of  encountering  the  hand- 
writing of  the  major’s  wife.  The  anticipation 
was  not  realized.  His  correspondent  was  plain- 
ly a lady,  but  the  lady  was  not  Mrs.  Milroy. 

“Who  can  it  be?”  he  said,  looking  mechan- 
ically at  Pedgift  Senior  as  he  opened  the  envel- 
ope. 

Pedgift  Senior  gently  tapped  his  snnff-box, 

[ and  said,  without  a moment’s  hesitation,  “Miss 
Gwilt.” 

Allan  opened  the  letter.  The  first  two  words 
in  it  were  the  echo  of  the  two  words  the  lawyer 
had  just  pronounced.  It  was  Miss  Gwilt ! 

Once  more  Allan  looked  at  his  legal  adviser 
in  speechless  astonishment. 

“I  have  known  a good  many  of  them  in  my 
time,  Sir,”  explained  Pedgift  Senior,  with  a 
modesty  equally  rare  and  becoming  in  a man 
of  his  age.  “Not  as  handsome  as  Miss  Gwilt, 

1 1 admit.  But  quite  as  bad,  I dare  say.  Read 
your  letter,  Mr.  Armadale — read  your  letter.” 

Allan  read  these  lines : 

“Miss  Gwilt  presents  her  compliments  to 
| Mr.  Armadale,  and  begs  to  know  if  it  will  be 
1 convenient  to  him  to  favor  her  with  an  inter- 
I view  either  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning. 

1 Miss  Gwilt  offers  no  apology  for  making  her 
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present  request.  She  believes  Mr.  Armadale 
will  grant  it  as  an  act  of  justice  toward  a friend- 
less woman  whom  he  has  been  innocently  the 
means  of  injuring,  and  who  is  earnestly  desirous 
to  set  herself  right  in  his  estimation.” 

Allan  handed  the  letter  to  his  lawyer  in  si- 
lent perplexity  and  distress. 

The  face  of  Mr.  Pedgift  the  elder  expressed 
but  one  feeling  when  he  had  read  the  letter  in 
his  turn  and  had  handed  it  back — a feeling  of 
profound  admiration.  “What  a lawyer  she 
would  have  made,” he  exclaimed,  fervently,  “if 
she  had  only  been  a man  1” 

“I  can’t  treat  this  as  lightly  as  yon  do,  Mr. 
Pedgift, ” said  Allan.  “ It’s  dreadfully  distress- 
ing to  me.  I was  so  fond  of  her,”  he  added,  in 
a lower  tone— “I  was  so  fond  of  her  once.” 

Mr.  Pedgift  Senior  suddenly  became  serious 
on  his  side. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say,  Sir,  that  you  actually 
contemplate  seeing  Miss  Gwilt  ?”  he  asked,  with 
an  expression  of  genuine  dismay. 

“ I can’t  treat  her  cruelly,”  returned  Allan. 
“ I have  been  the  means  of  injuring  her — with- 
out intending  it,  God  knows ! I can’t  treat  her 
cruelly  after  that  I” 

“ Mr.  Armadale,”  said  the  lawyer,  “you  did 
me  the  honor  a little  while  since  to  say  that  you 
considered  me  your  friend.  May  I presume  on 
that  position  to  ask  you  a question  or  two  before 
you  go  straight  to  your  own  ruin  ?” 

“Any  questions  you  like,”  said  Allan,  look- 
ing back  at  the  letter — the  only  letter  he  had 
ever  received  from  Miss  Gwilt. 

“ You  have  had  one  trap  set  for  you  already, 
Sir,  and  you  have  fallen  into  it.  Do  you  want 
to  fall  into  another?” 

“ You  know  the  answer  to  that  question,  Mr. 
Pedgift,  as  well  as  I do.” 

“I’ll  try  again,  Mr.  Armadale;  we  lawyers 
are  not  easily  discouraged.  Do  you  think  that 
any  statement  Miss  Gwilt  might  make  to  you, 
if  you  do  see  her,  would  be  a statement  to  be 
relied  on,  after  what  you  and  my  son  discovered 
in  London  ?” 

“ She  might  explain  what  we  discovered  in 
London,”  suggested  Allan,  still  looking  at  the 
writing,  and  thinking  of  the  hand  that  had 
traced  it. 

“Might  explain  it?  My  dear  Sir,  she  is 
quite  certain  to  explain  it ! I will  do  her  jus- 
tice : I believe  6he  would  make  out  a case 
without  a single  daw  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end.” 

That  last  answer  forced  Allan’s  attention 
away  from  the  letter.  The  lawyer’s  pitiless 
common  sense  showed  him  no  mercy. 

“ If  you  6ee  that  woman  again,  Sir,”  pro- 
ceeded Pedgift  Senior,  “you  will  commit  the 
rashest  act  of  folly  I ever  heard  of  in  all  my 
experience.  She  can  have  but  one  object  in 
coming  here — to  practice  on  your  weakness  for 
her.  Nobody  can  say  into  what  false  step  she 
may  not  lead  you,  if  yon  once  give  her  the  op- 
portunity. You  admit  yourself  that  you  have 
been  fond  of  her — your  attentions  to  her  have 


been  the  subject  of  general  remark — if  you 
haven’t  actually  offered  her  the  chance  of  be- 
coming Mrs.  Armadale,  you  have  done  the 
next  thing  to  it — and  knowing  all  this,  you 
propose  to  see  her  and  to  let  her  work  on  you 
with  her  devilish  beauty  and  her  devilish  clev- 
erness, in  the  character  of  your  interesting  vic- 
tim ! You,  who  are  one  of  the  best  matches  in 
England!  You,  who  are  the  natural  prey  of 
all  the  hungry  single  women  in  the  community ! 
I never  heard  the  like  of  it ; I never,  in  all  my 
professional  experience,  heard  the  like  of  it ! 
If  you  must  positively  put  yourself  in  a dan- 
gerous position,  Mr.  Armadale,”  concluded  Ped- 
gift the  elder,  with  the  everlasting  pinch  of 
snuff  held  in  suspense  between  his  box  and  his 
nose,  “ there’s  a wild-beast  show  coming  to  our 
town  next  week.  Let  in  the  tigreas,  Sir — don’t 
let  in  Miss  Gwilt!” 

For  the  third  time  Allan  looked  at  his  law- 
yer. And  for  the  third  time  his  lawyer  looked 
back  at  him  quite  unabashed. 

“ You  seem  to  have  a very  bad  opinion  of 
Miss  Gwilt,”  said  Allan. 

“ The  worst  possible  opinion,  Mr.  Armadale,” 
retorted  Pedgift  Senior,  coolly.  “ We  will  re- 
turn to  that  when  we  have  sent  the  lady’s  mes- 
senger about  his  business.  Will  you  take  my 
advice  ? Will  you  decline  to  see  her  ?” 

“I  would  willingly  decline — it  would  be  so 
dreadfully  distressing  to  both  of  us,”  said  Al- 
lan. “ I would  willingly  decline,  if  I only  knew 
how.” 

“Bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Armadale,  it’s  easy 
enough!  Don’t  commit  yourself  in  writing. 
Send  out  to  the  messenger  and  say  there’s  no 
answer.” 

The  short  course  thus  suggested  was  a course 
which  Allan  positively  declined  to  take.  “ It’s 
treating  her  brutally,”  he  said;  “I  can’t  and 
won’t  do  it.” 

Once  more  the  pertinacity  of  Pedgift  the  elder 
found  its  limits,  and  once  more  that  wise  man 
yielded  gracefully  to  a compromise.  On  re- 
ceiving his  client’s  promise  not  to  see  Miss 
Gwilt  he  consented  to  Allan’s  committing  him- 
self in  writing — under  his  lawyer’s  dictation. 
The  letter  thus  produced  was  modeled  on  Al- 
lan’s own  style;  it  began  and  ended  in  one 
sentence.  “Mr.  Armadale  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Gwilt,  and  regrets  that  he  can 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.”  Allan  had  pleaded  hard  for  a sec- 
ond sentence,  explaining  that  he  only  declined 
Miss  Gwilt’s  request  from  a conviction  that  an 
interview  would  be  needlessly  distressing  on 
both  sides.  But  his  legal  adviser  firmly  reject- 
ed the  proposed  addition  to  the  letter.  “When 
you  say  No  to  a woman,  Sir,”  remarked  Ped- 
gift Senior,  “always  say  it  in  one  word.  If 
you  give  her  your  reasons  she  invariably  be- 
lieves that  you  mean  Yes.” 

Producing  that  little  gem  of  wisdom  from  the 
rich  mine  of  his  professional  experience,  Mr. 
Pedgift  the  elder  sent  out  the  answer  to  Miss 
Gwilt’s  messenger,  and  recommended  the  serv- 
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ant  to  “see  the  fellow,  whoever  he  was,  well! 
clear  of  the  house.” 

“Now,  Sir,” said  the  lawyer,  “we  will  come 
hack,  if  you  like,  to  my  opinion  of  Miss  Gwilt. 
It  doesn’t  at  all  agree  with  yours,  I’m  afraid 
You  think  her  an  object  of  pity — quite  natural 
at  your  age.  I think  her  an  object  for  the  in- 
side of  a prison — quite  natural  at  mine.  You 
shall  hear  the  grounds  on  which  I have  formed 
my  opinion  directly.  Let  me  show  you  that  I 
am  in  earnest  by  putting  the  opinion  itself,  in 
the  first  place,  to  a practical  test.  Do  you  think 
Miss  Gwilt  is  likely  to  persist  in  paying  you  a 
visit,  Mr.  Armadale,  after  the  answer  you  have 
just  sent  to  her?” 

“ Quite  impossible !”  cried  Allan,  warmly. 
“ Miss  Gwilfris  a lady ; after  the  letter  I have 
sent  to  her  she  will  never  come  near  me  again.” 

“There  we  join  issue,  Sir,”  cried  Pedgift 
Senior.  “I  say  she  will  snap  her  fingers  at 
your  letter  (which  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
objected  to  your  writing  it).  I say,  she  is  in 
all  probability  waiting  her  messenger’s  return, 
in  or  near  your  grounds  at  this  moment.  I say 
she  will  try  to  force  her  way  in  here  before 
four-and-twenty  hours  more  are  over  your  head. 
Egad,  Sir!”  cried  Mr.  Pedgift,  looking  at  his 
watch,  “ it’s  only  seven  o’clock  now.  She’s 
bold  enough  and  clever  enough  to  catch  you  un- 
awares this  very  evening.  Permit  me  to  ring 
for  the  servant — permit  me  to  request  that  you 
will  give  him  orders  immediately  to  say  you  are 
not  at  home.  You  needn’t  hesitate,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale ! If  you’re  right  about  Miss  Gwilt,  it’s  a 
mere  formality.  If  I’m  right,  it’s  a wise  pre- 
caution. Back  your  opinion,  Sir,”  said  Mr. 
Pedgift,  ringing  the  bell,  “ I’ll  back  mine!” 

Allan  was  sufficiently  nettled  when  the  bell 
rang  to  feel  ready  to  give  the  order.  But  when 
the  servant  came  in  past  remembrances  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 
“ You  give  the  order,”  he  said  to  Mr.  Pedgift 
— and  walked  away  abruptly  to  the  window. 
“ You’re  a good  fellow !”  thought  the  old  law- 
yer, looking  after  him,  and  penetrating  his  mo- 
tive on  the  instant.  “The  claws  of  that  she- 
devil  sha’n’t  scratch  you  if  I can  help  it.” 

The  servant  waited  inexorably  for  his  orders. 

“ If  Miss  Gwilt  calls  here,  either  this  even- 
ing or  at  any  other  time,”  said  Pedgift  Senior, 
“Mr.  Armadale  is  not  at  home.  Wait!  If 
she  asks  when  Mr.  Armadale  will  be  back,  you 
don’t  know.  Wait!  If  she  proposes  coming 
in  and  sitting  down,  you  have  a general  or- 
der that  nobody  is  to  come  in  and  sit  down,  un- 
less they  have  a previous  appointment  with  Mr. 
Armadale.  Come  !”  cried  old  Pedgift,  rubbing 
his  hands  cheerfully  when  the  servant  had  left 
the  room,  “I’ve  stopped  her  out  now,  at  any 
rate  ! The  orders  are  all  given,  Mr.  Armadale. 
We  may  go  on  with  our  conversation.” 

Allan  came  back  from  the  window.  “The 
conversation  is  not  a very  pleasant  one,”  he 
said.  “No  offense  to  yon,  but  I wish  it  was 
over.” 


“ We  will  get  it  over  as  soon  as  possible.  Sir.” 
said  Pedgift  Senior,  still  persisting  as  only  law- 
yers and  women  can  persist,  in  forcing  his  way 
little  by  little  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  own  ob- 
ject. “Let  ns  go  back,  if  you  please,  to  the 
practical  suggestion  which  I offered  to  you  when 
the  servant  came  in  with  Miss  G wilt’s  note. 
There  is,  I repeat,  only  one  way  left  for  you, 
Mr.  Armadale,  out  of  your  present  awkward  po- 
sition. You  must  pursue  your  inquiries  about 
this  woman  to  an  end — on  the  chance  (which  I 
consider  next  to  a certainty)  that  the  end  will 
justify  you  in  the  estimation  of  the  neighbor- 
hood.” 

“ I wish  to  God  I had  never  made  any  in- 
quiries at  all !”  said  Allan.  “Nothing  will  in- 
duce me,  Mr.  Pedgift,  to  make  any  more.” 

“Why?”  asked  the  lawyer. 

“ Can  you  ask  me  why,”  retorted  Allan,  hot- 
ly, “after  your  son  has  told  you  what  we  found 
out  in  London  ? Even  if  I had  less  cause  to  be 
— to  be  sorry  for  Miss  Gwilt  than  I have  ; even 
if  it  was  some  other  woman,  do  yon  think  I 
would  inquire  any  further  into  the  secret  of  a 
poor  betrayed  creature — much  less  expose  it  to 
the  neighborhood?  I should  think  myself  ns 
great  a scoundrel  as  the  man  who  has  cast  her 
out  helpless  on  the  world  if  I did  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  I wonder  you  can  ask  me  the  ques- 
tion— upon  my  soul,  I wonder  you  can  ask  wo 
the  question !” 

“ Give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Armadale !”  cried 
Pedgift  Senior,  warmly  ; “ I honor  you  for  be- 
ing so  angry  with  mo.  The  neighborhood  may 
say  what  it  pleases;  you’re  a gentleman.  Sir, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Now,”  pursued 
the  lawyer,  dropping  Allan’s  hand,  and  lapsing 
back  instantly  from  sentiment  to  business,  “just 
bear  what  I have  got  to  say  in  my  own  defense. 
Suppose  Miss  Gwilt's  real  position  happens  to 
be  nothing  like  what  you  are  generously  de- 
termined to  believe  it  to  be?” 

“ We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that,”  said 
Allan,  resolutely. 

“ Such  is  your  opinion,  Sir,”  persisted  Pedgift. 

“ Mine,  founded  on  what  is  publicly  known  of 
Miss  Gwilt’s  proceedings  here,  and  on  what  I 
have  seen  of  Miss  Gwilt  herself,  is,  that  she  is 
as  far  as  I am  from  being  the  sentimental  vic- 
tim yon  arc  inclined  to  make  her  out.  Gently, 
Mr.  Armadale ! remember  that  I hare  put  my 
opinion  to  a practical  test,  and  wait  to  con- 
demn it  off-hand  until  events  have  justified  you. 

Let  me  put  my  points,  Sir — make  allowances 
for  me  as  a lawyer — and  let  me  put  my  points, 
you  and  my  son  are  young  men ; and  I don’t 
deny  that  the  circumstances,  on  the  surface,  ap- 
pear to  justify  the  interpretation  which,  as  young 
men,  you  have  placed  on  them.  I am  an  old 
man — I know  that  circumstances  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  taken  as  they  appear  on  the  surface 
— and  I possess  the  great  advantage,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  of  having  had  years  of  professional  ex- 
perience among  some  of  the  wickedest  women 
who  ever  walked  this  earth.” 

Allan  opened  his  lips  to  protest,  and  checked 
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himself,  in  despair  of  producing  the  slightest  ef- 
fect. Pedgift  Senior  bowed  in  polite  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  client's  self-restraint,  and  took 
instant  advantage  of  it  to  go  on. 

“All  Miss  Gwilt’s  proceedings,”  he  resumed, 
“since  your  unfortunate  correspondence  with 
the  major,  show  me  that  she  is  an  old  hand  at 
deceit.  The  moment  she  is  threatened  with 
exposure — exposure  of  some  kind,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  after  what  you  discovered  in  London 
— she  turns  your  honorable  silence  to  the  best 
possible  account,  and  leaves  the  major's  service 
in  the  character  of  a martyr.  Once  out  of  the 
house,  what  does  she  do  next  ? She  boldly  stops 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  serves  three  excellent 
purposes  by  doing  so.  In  the  first  place,  she 
shows  every  body  that  she  is  not  afraid  of  fac- 
ing another  attack  on  her  reputation.  In  the 
second  place,  she  is  close  at  hand  to  twist  you 
round  her  little  finger,  and  to  become  Mrs. 
Armadale  in  spite  of  circumstances,  if  you  (and 
I)  allow  her  the  opportunity.  In  the  third 
place,  if  you  (and  I)  are  wise  enough  to  distrust 
her,  she  is  equally  wise  on  her  side,  and  doesn't 
give  us  the  first  great  chance  of  following  her  to 
London,  and  associating  her  with  her  accom- 
plices. Is  this  the  conduct  of  an  unhappy  wo- 
man who  has  lost  her  character  in  a moment 
of  weakness,  and  who  has  been  driven  unwill- 
ingly into  a deception  to  get  it  back  again  ?” 

“You  put  it  cleverly,”  said  Allan,  answering 
with  marked  reluctance ; “ I can't  deny  that  you 
put  it  cleverly.” 

“Your  own  common  sense,  Mr.  Armadale, 
is  beginning  to  tell  you  that  I^>ut  it  justly,”  said 
Pedgift  Senior.  “ I don't  presume  to  say  yet 
what  this  woman's  connection  may  be  with  those 
people  at  Pimlico.  All  I assert  is,  that  it  is 
not  the  connection  you  suppose.  Having  stated 
the  facts  so  far,  I have  only  to  add  my  own  per- 
sonal impression  of  Miss  Gwilt.  I won’t  shock 
you,  if  I can  help  it — I'll  try  if  I can't  put  it 
cleverly  again.  She  came  to  my  office  (as  I told 
you  in  my  letter),  no  doubt  to  make  friends  with 
your  lawyer,  if  she  could — she  came  to  tell  me, 
in  the  most  forgiving  and  Christian  manner,  that 
she  didn't  blame  you." 

“ Do  you  ever  believe  in  any  body,  Mr.  Ped- 
gift?” interposed  Allan. 

“ Sometimes,  Mr.  Armadale,”  returned  Ped- 
gift the  elder,  as  unabashed  as  ever.  “I  be- 
lieve as  often  as  a lawyer  can.  To  proceed,  Sir. 
When  I was  in  the  criminal  branch  of  practice 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  take  instructions  for  the  de- 
fense of  women  committed  for  trial  from  the 
women's  own  lips.  Whatever  other  difference 
there  might  be  among  them,  I got,  in  time,  to 
notice,  among  those  who  were  particularly  wicked 
and  unquestionably  guilty,  one  point  in  which 
they  all  resembled  each  other.  Tall  and  short, 
old  and  young,  handsome  and  ugly,  they  all  had 
a secret  self-possession  that  nothing  could  shake. 
On  the  surface  they  were  as  different  ns  possible. 
Some  of  them  were  in  a state  of  indignation  ; 

N some  of  them  were  drowned  in  tears ; some  of 
them  were' full  of  pious  confidence;  and  some 


of  them  were  resolved  to  commit  suicide  before 
the  night  was  out.  But  only  put  your  finger 
suddenly  on  the  weak  point  in  the  story  told  by 
any  one  of  them,  and  there  was  an  end  of  her 
rage,  or  her  tears,  or  her  piety,  or  her  despair — 
and  out  came  the  genuine  woman,  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  her  resources,  with  a neat  little  lie 
that  exactly  suited  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Miss  Gwilt  was  in  tears,  Sir — becoming  tears 
that  didn’t  make  her  nose  red — and  I put  my 
finger  suddenly  on  the  weak  point  in  her  story. 
Down  dropped  her  pathetic  pocket-handkerchief 
from  her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  out  came  the 
genuine  woman  with  the  neat  little  lie  that  ex- 
actly suited  the  circumstances ! I felt  twenty 
years  younger,  Mr.  Armadale,  on  the  spot.  I 
declare  I thought  I was  in  Newgate  again,  with 
my  note-book  in  my  hand,  taking  my  instruc- 
tions for  the  defense!’' 

“The  next  tiling,  you'll  say,  Mr.  Pedgift,” 
cried  Allan,  angrily,  “is  that  Miss  Gwilt  has 
been  in  prison !” 

Pedgift  Senior  calmly  rapped  his  snuff-box, 
and  had  his  answer  ready  at  a moment’s  notice. 

“ She  may  have  richly  deserved  to  see  the 
inside  of  a prison,  Mr.  Armadale ; but,  in  the 
age  we  live  in,  that  is  one  excellent  reason  for 
her  never  having  been  near  any  place  of  the 
kind.  A prison,  in  the  present  tender  state  of 
public  feeling,  for  a charming  woman  like  Miss 
Gwilt!  My  dear  Sir,  if  she  had  attempted  to 
murder  you  or  me,  and  if  an  inhuman  judge  and 
jury  had  decided  on  sending  her  to  a prison, 
the  first  object  of  modern  society  would  be  to 
prevent  her  going  into  it;  and,  if  that  couldn't 
be  done,  the  next  object  would  be  to  let  her  out 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  Read  your  newspa- 
per, Mr.  Armadale,  and  you'll  find  we  live  in 
piping  times  for  the  black  sheep  of  the  commu- 
nity— if  they  are  only  black  enough.  I insist 
on  asserting,  Sir,  that  we  have  got  one  of  the 
blackest  of  the  lot  to  deal  with  in  this  case.  I 
insist  on  asserting  that  you  have  had  the  rare 
luck,  in  these  unfortunate  inquiries,  to  pitch  on 
a woman  who  happens  to  be  a fit  object  for  in- 
quiry, in  the  interests  of  the  public  protection. 
Differ  with  me  as  strongly  as  you  please — but 
don’t  make  up  your  mind  finally  about  Miss 
Gwilt  until  events  have  put  those  two  opposite 
opinions  of  ours  to  the  test  that  I have  proposed. 
A fairer  test  there  can’t  be.  I agree  with  you, 
that  no  lady  worthy  of  the  name  could  attempt 
to  force  her  way  in  here  after  receiving  your 
letter.  But  I deny  that  Miss  Gwilt  is  worthy 
of  the  name ; and  I say  she  will  try  to  force  her 
way  in  here  in  spite  of  you.” 

“ And  I say  she  won't !’’  retorted  Allan,  firm- 

iy- 

Pedgift  Senior  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
smiled.  There  was  a momentary  silence — and 
in  that  silence  the  door-bell  rang. 

The  lawyer  and  the  client  both  looked  ex- 
pectantly in  the  direction  of  the  hall. 

“No!”  cried  Allan,  more  angrily  than  ever. 

“Yes!”  said  Pedgift  Senior,  contradicting 
him  with  the  utmost  politeness. 
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They  waited  the  event.  The  opening  of  the 
house-door  was  audible,  but  the  room  was  too 
far  from  it  for  the  sound- of  voices  to  reach  the 
ear  as  well.  After  a long  interval  of  expecta- 
tion the  closing  of  the  door  was  heard  at  last. 
Allan  rose  impetuously  and  rang  the  bell.  Mr. 
Pedgift  the  elder  sat  sublimely  calm,  and  en- 
joyed, with  a gentle  zest,  the  largest  pinch  of 
snuff  he  had  taken  yet. 

“ Any  body  for  me  ?”  asked  Allan,  when  the 
servant  came  in. 

The  man  looked  at  Pedgift  Senior  with  an 
expression  of  unutterable  reverence,  and  an- 
swered— “ Miss  Gwilt.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  crow  over  you,  Sir,”  said 
Mr.  Pedgift  the  elder,  when  the  servant  had 
withdrawn.  “But  what  do  you  think  of  Miss 
Gwilt  now  tn 

Allan  shook  his  head  in  silent  discourage- 
ment and  distress. 

“ Time  is  of  some  importance,  Mr.  Armadale. 
After  what  has  just  happened  do  you  still  ob- 
ject to  taking  the  course  I have  had  the  honor 
of  suggesting  to  you  ?” 

44  I can’t,  Mr.  Pedgift,  ” said  Allan.  44  I can’t 
be  the  means  of  disgracing  her  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I would  rather  be  disgraced  myself— as 
I am.” 

44  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way,  Sir.  Excuse 
my  persisting.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me 
and  my  family ; andT  have  a personal  interest, 
as  well  as  a professional  interest  in  you.  If 
you  can’t  prevail  on  yourself  to  show  this  wo- 
man’s character  in  its  true  light,  will  you  take 
common  precautions  to  prevent  her  doing  any 
more  harm  ? Will  you  consent  to  having  her 
privately  watched,  as  long  as  she  remains  in 
this  neighborhood  ?” 

For  the  second  time  Allan  shook  his  head. 

“ Is  that  your  final  resolution,  Sir?” 

“It  is,  Mr.  Pedgift;  but  I am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  advice,  all  the  same.” 

Pedgift  Senior  rose  in  a 6tate  of  gentle  resig- 
nation, and  took  up  hiB  hat.  “Good-evening, 
Sir,”  he  said,  and  made  sorrowfully  for  the  door. 
Allan  rose  on  his  side,  innocently  supposing 
that  the  interview  was  at  an  end.  Persons  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  diplomatic  habits  of 
his  legal  adviser  would  have  recommended 
him  to  keep  his  seat.  The  time  was  ripe  for 
“Pedgift’s  postscript,”  and  the  lawyer’s  in- 
dicative snuff-box  was  at  that  moment  in  one 
of  his  hands  as  he  opened  the  door  with  the 
other. 

“Good-evening,”  said  Allan. 

Pedgift  Senior  opened  the  door — stopped — 
considered — closed  the  door  again — came  back 
mysteriously  with  his  pinch  of  snuff  in  suspense 
between  his  box  and  his  nose — and  repeating 
his  invariable  formula,  “By-the-by,  there’s  a 
point  occurs  to  me,”  quietly  resumed  possession 
of  his  empty  chair. 

Allan,  wondering,  took  the  seat,  in  his  turn, 
which  he  had  just  left.  Lawyer  and  client 
looked  at  each  other  once  more,  and  the  inex- 
haustible interview  began  again. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
pedgift’s  postscript. 

“ I mentioned  that  a point  had  occurred  to 
me,  Sir,”  remarked  Pedgift  Senior. 

44  You  did,”  said  Allan. 

44  Would  you  like  to  hear  what  it  is,  Mr. 
Armadale  ?” 

44  If  yon  please,”  said  Allan. 

44  With  all  my  heart,  Sir ! This  is  the  point. 
I attach  considerable  importance — if  nothing 
else  can  be  done — to  having  Miss  Gwilt  private- 
ly looked  after,  as  long  as  she  stops  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.  It  struck  me  just  now  at  the  door, 
Mr.  Armadale,  that  what  yon  are  not  willing  to 
do  for  your  own  security  you  might  be  willing 
to  do  for  the  security  of  another  person.” 

“What  other  person?”  inquired  Allan. 

44  A young  lady  who  is  a near  neighbor  of 
yours,  Sir.  Shall  I mention  the  name,  in  con- 
fidence ? Miss  Mi  lroy . * 9 

Allan  started,  and  changed  color. 

“Miss  Milroy!”  he  repeated.  “Can  she  be 
concerned  in  this  miserable  business?  I hope 
not,  Mr.  Pedgift;  I sincerely  hope  not.” 

44 1 paid  a visit,  in  your  interests,  Sir,  at  the 
cottage,  this  morning,”  proceeded  Pedgift  Senior. 
44  You  shall  hear  what  happened  there,  and  judge 
for  yourself.  Major  Milroy  has  been  expressing 
his  opinion  of  you  pretty  freely ; and  I thought 
it  highly  desirable  to  give  him  a caution.  It's 
always  the  way  with  those  quiet  addle-headed 
men — when  they  do  once  wake  np,  there’s  no 
reasoning  with  their  obstinacy,  and  no  quieting 
their  violence.  Well?  Sir,  this  morning  I went 
to  the  cottage.  The  major  and  Miss  Xeelie 
were  both  in  the  parlor — miss  not  looking  so 
pretty  as  usual ; pale,  I thought,  pale,  and  worn, 
and  anxions.  Up  jumps  the  addle-headed  ma- 
jor (I  wouldn’t  give  that , Mr.  Armadale,  for  the 
brains  of  a man  who  can  occupy  himself  for  half 
his  lifetime  in  making  a clock  I) — up  jumps  the 
addle-headed  major,  in  the  loftiest  manner,  and 
actually  tries  to  look  me  down.  Ha ! ha ! the 
idea  of  any  body  looking  me  down  at  my  time 
of  life.  I behaved  like  a Christian ; I nodded 
kindly  to  old  What’s-o’clock.  ‘Fine  morning, 
major,’  says  I.  ‘Have  you  any  business  with 
me?’  says  he.  ‘Just  a word,’  says  I.  Miss 
Neelie,  like  the  sensible  girl  6he  is,  gets  up  to 
leave  the  room ; and  what  does  her  ridiculous 
father  do?  He  stops  her.  ‘You  needn't  go, 
my  dear ; I have  nothing  to  say  to  Mr.  Pedgift,’ 
says  this  old  military  idiot,  and  turns  my  way, 
and  tries  to  look  me  down  again.  ‘You  are 
Mr.  Armadale’s  lawyer,'*  says  he ; 4 if  you  come 
on  any  business  relating  to  Mr.  Armadale,  1 re- 
fer yon  to  my  solicitor.’  (His  solicitor  is  Darch ; 
and  Darch  has  had  enough  of  me  in  business,  I 
can  tell  you!)  4 My  errand  here,  major,  docs 
certainly  relate  to  Mr.  Armadale,’  says  I ; ‘but 
it  doesn’t  concern  your  lawyer — at  any  rate,  just 
yet.  I wish  to  caution  you  to  suspend  your 
opinion  of  my  client,  or,  if  you  won’t  do  that, 
to  be  careful  how  you  express  it  in  public.  I 
warn  you  that  our  turn  is  to  come,  and  that  you 
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are  not  at  the  end  yet  of  this  scandal  about  Miss 
Gwilt.*  It  struck  me  as  likely  that  he  would 
lose  his  temper  when  he  found  himself  tackled 
in  that  way,  and  he  amply  fulfilled  my  expecta- 
tions. He  was  quite  violent  in  his  language — 
the  poor  weak  creature — actually  violent  with 
me  I I behaved  like  a Christian  again;  I 
nodded  kindly,  and  wished  him  good-morning. 
When  I looked  round  to  wish  Miss  Neelie  good- 
morning  too,  she  was  gone.  You  seem  restless, 
Mr.  Armadale,”  remarked  Pedgift  Senior,  as 
Allan,  feeling  the  sting  of  old  recollections,  sud- 
denly started  out  of  his  chair,  and  began  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room.  “ I won’t  try  your  pa- 
tience much  longer,  Sir ; I am  coming  to  the 
point.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pedgift,”  said  Allan, 
retaining  to  his  seat,  and  trying  to  look  com- 
posedly at  the  lawyer  through  the  intervening 
image  of  Neelie  which  the  lawyer  had  called 
up. 

44  Well,  Sir,  I left  the  cottage,”  resumed  Ped- 
gift Senior.  “ Just  as  I turned  the  corner  from 
the  garden  into  the  park,  who  should  I stumble 
on  but  Miss  Neelie  herself,  evidently  on  the 
look-out  for  me ? ‘I  want  to  speak  to  you  for 
one  moment,  Mr.  Pedgift!*  says  she.  ‘Does 
Mr.  Armadale  think  me  mixed  up  in  this  mat- 
ter?* She  was  violently  pgitated— tears  in  her 
eyes,  Sir,  of  the  sort  which  my  legal  experience 
has  not  accustomed  me  to  see.  I quite  forgot 
myself;  I actually  gave  her  my  arm,  and  led 
her  away  gently  among  the  trees.  (A  nice  posi- 
tion to  find  me  in,  if  any  of  the  scandal-mongers 
of  the  town  had  happened  to  be  walking  in  that 
direction !)  4 My  dear  Miss  Milroy,*  says  I, 

‘ why  should  Mr.  Armadale  think  you  mixed  up 
in  it?* ” 

“You  ought  to  have  told  her  at  once  that  I 
thought  nothing  of  the  kind!**  exclaimed  Al- 
lan, indignantly.  “Why  did  you  leave  her  a 
moment  in  doubt  about  it  ?” 

“Because  I am  a lawyer,  Mr.  Armadale,*’ 
x rejoined  Pedgift  Senior, dryly.  “Even  in  mo- 
ments of  sentiment,  under  convenient  trees,  with 
a pretty  girl  on  my  arm,  I can’t  entirely  divest 
myself  of  my  professional  caution.  Don’t  look 
distressed,  Sir,  pray ! I set  things  right  in  due 
course  of  time.  Before  I left  Miss  Milroy  I told 
her,  in  the  plainest  terms,  no  such  idea  had  ever 
entered  your  head.” 

“Did  she  seem  relieved?”  asked  Allan. 

“ She  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  my 
arm,  Sir,”  replied  old  Mr.  Pedgift,  as  dryly  as 
ever,  “and  to  pledge  me  to  inviolable  secrecy  on 
the  subject  of  our  interview.  She  was  particu- 
larly desirous  that  you  should  hear  nothing  abont 
it.  If  you  are  at  all  anxious  on  your  side  to 
know  why  I am  now  betraying  her  confidence,  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that  her  confidence  related  to 
no  less  a person  than  the  lady  who  favored  you 
with  a call  just  now — Miss  Gwilt.” 

Allan,  who  had  been  once  more  restlessly  pac- 
ing the  room,  stopped,  and  returned  to  his  chair. 

“ Is  this  serious?”  he  asked. 

“Most  serious,  Sir,”  returned  Pedgift  Senior. 


“I  am  betraying  Miss  Neelie’s  secret  in  Miss 
Neelie’s  own  interest.  Let  us  go  back  to  that 
cautious  question  I put  to  her.  She  found  some 
little  difficulty  in  answering  it — for  the  reply  in- 
volved her  in  a narrative  of  the  parting  interview 
between  her  governess  and  herself.  This  is  the 
substance  of  it.  The  two  were  alone  when  Miss 
Gwilt  took  leave  of  her  pupil;  and  the  words 
she  used  (as  reported  to  me  by  Miss  Neelie) 
were  these.  She  said,  ‘Your  mother  has  de- 
clined to  allow  me  to  take  leave  of  her.  Do  you 
decline  too?*  Miss  Neelie’s  answer  was  a re- 
markably sensible  one  for  a girl  of  her  age. 

‘We  have  not  been  good  friends,*  she  said,  ‘and 
I believe  we  are  equally  glad  to  part  with  each 
other.  But  I have  no  wish  to  decline  taking 
leave  of  you.*  Saying  that,  she  held  out  her 
hand.  Miss  Gwilt  stood  looking  at  her  stead- 
ily, without  taking  it,  and  addressed  her  in  these 
words : 4 You  are  not  Mrs . Armadale  yet.'  Gen- 
tly, Sir!  Keep  your  temper.  It’s  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  a woman  conscious  of  having  her 
own  mercenary  designs  on  you,  should  attribute 
similar  designs  to  a young  lady  who  happens  to 
be  your  near  neighbor.  Let  me  go  on.  Miss 
Neelie,  by  her  own  confession  (and  quite  natu- 
rally, I think),  was  excessively  indignant.  She 
owns  to  having  answered,  ‘You  shameless  creat- 
ure, how  dare  you  say  that  to  me  !*  Miss  Gwilt’s 
rejoinder  was  rather  a remarkable  one— the  an- 
ger on  her  side  appears  to  have  been  of  the  cool, 
still,  venomous  kind.  ‘Nobody  ever  yet  in- 
jured me,  Miss  Milroy,’  she  said,  ‘without  soon- 
er or  later  bitterly  repenting  it.  Yrou  will  bit- 
terly repent  it.’  She  stood  looking  at  her  pupil 
for  a moment  in  dead  silence,  and  then  left  the 
room.  Miss  Neelie  appears  to  have  felt  the  im- 
putation fastened  on  her  in  connection  with 
you  far  more  sensitively  than  she  felt  the  threat. 

She  had  previously  known,  as  every  body  had 
known  in  the  house,  that  some  unacknowledged 
proceedings  of  yours  in  London  had  led  to  Miss 
Gwilt’s  voluntary  withdrawal  from  her  situation. 

And  she  now  inferred,  from  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  her,  that  she  was  actually  believed  by 
Miss  Gwilt  to  have  set  those  proceedings  on  foot 
to  advance  herself,  and  to  injure  her  governess, 
in  your  estimation.  Gently,  Sir,  gently!  I 
haven’t  quite  done  yet.  As  soon  as  Miss  Neelie 
had  recovered  herself  she  went  up  stairs  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Milroy.  Miss  Gwilt’s  abominable  im- 
putation had  taken  her  by  surprise;  and  she 
went  to  her  mother  first  for  enlightenment  and 
advice.  She  got  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Mrs.  Milroy  declared  she  was  too  ill  to  enter  on 
the  subject,  and  she  has  remained  too  ill  to  enter 
on  it  ever  since.  Miss  Neelie  applied  next  to 
her  father.  The  major  stopped  her  the  mo- 
ment your  name  passed  her  lips:  he  declared 
he  would  never  hear  you  mentioned  again  by  any 
member  of  his  family.  She  has  been  left  in  the 
dark  from  that  time  to  this — not  knowing  how 
she  might  have  been  misrepresented  by  Miss 
Gwilt,  or  what  falsehoods  you  might  have  been 
led  to  believe  of  her.  At  my  age  and  in  my 
profession  I don’t  profess  to  have  any  extraor- 
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dinary  softness  of  heart.  But  I do  think,  Mr. 
ArmadJile,  that  Miss  Neelie’s  position  deserves 
our  sympathy.” 

“I’ll  do  any  thing  to  help  her!”  cried  Allan, 
impulsively.  4 ‘You  don’t  know,  Mr.  Pedgift, 
what  reason  I have — ” He  checked  himself, 
and  confusedly  repeated  his  first  words.  “I’ll 
do  any  thing,”  he  reiterated,  earnestly — “any 
thing  in  the  world  to  help  her!” 

“Do  you  really  mean  that,  Mr.  Armadale? 
Excuse  my  asking — but  you  can  very  materially 
help  Miss  Neelie  if  you  choose.” 

“ How  ?”  asked  Allan.  “Only  tell  me  how.” 

“By  giving  me  your  authority.  Sir,  to  pro- 
tect her  from  Miss  Gwilt.” 

Having  fired  that  shot  point-blank  at  his  cli- 
ent, the  wise  lawyer  waited  a little  to  let  it  take 
its  effect  before  he  said  any  more . 

Allan’s  face  clouded,  and  he  shifted  uneasily 
from  side  to  side  of  his  chair. 

“ Your  son  is  hard  enough  to  deal  with,  Mr. 
Pedgift,”  he  said.  “And  you  are  harder  than 
your  son.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir,”  rejoined  the  ready  Ped- 
gift, “ in  my  son’s  name  and  my  own  for  a hand- 
some compliment  to  the  firm.  If  you  really  wish 
to  be  of  assistance  to  Miss  Neelie,”  he  went  on 
more  seriously,  “I  have  shown  you  the  way. 
Yon  can  do  nothing  to  quiet  her  anxiety  which 
I have  not  done  already.  As  soon  as  I had  as- 
sured her  that  no  misconception  of  her  conduct 
existed  in  your  mind,  she  went  away  satisfied. 
Her  governess’s  parting  threat  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  dwelt  on  her  memory.  I can  tell  you,  Mr. 
Armadale,  it  dwells  on  mine ! You  know  my 
opinion  of  Miss  Gwilt;  and  you  know  what  Miss 
Gwilt  herself  has  done  this  very  evening  to  justi- 
fy that  opinion  even  in  your  eyes.  May  I ask, 
after  all  that  has  passed,  whether  you  think  she 
is  the  sort  of  woman  who  can  be  trusted  to  con- 
fine herself  to  empty  threats  ?” 

The  question  was  a formidable  one  to  an- 
swer. Forced  steadily  back  from  the  position 
which  he  had  occupied  at  the  outset  of  the  in- 
terview by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  plain 
facts,  Allan  began  for  the  first  time  to  show 
symptoms  of  yielding  on  the  subject  of  Miss 
Gwilt.  “ Is  there  no  other  way  of  protecting 
Miss  Milroy  but  the  way  you  have  mentioned  ?” 
he  asked,  uneasily. 

“ Do  you  think  the  major  would  listen  to 
you,  Sir,  if  you  spoke  to  him?”  asked  Pedgift 
Senior,  sarcastically;  “I’m  rather  afraid  he 
wouldn’t  honor  me  with  his  attention.  Or  per- 
haps you  would  prefer  alarming  Miss  Neelie  by 
telling  her  in  plain  words  that  we  both  think 
her  in  danger?  Or,  suppose  you  send  me  to 
Miss  Gwilt,  with  instructions  to  inform  her  that 
she  has  done  her  pupil  a cruel  injustice?  Wo- 
men are  so  proverbially  ready  to  listen  to  rea- 
son ; and  they  am  so  universally  disposed  to 
alter  their  opinions  of  each  other  on  application 
— especially  when  one  woman  thinks  that  an- 
other woman  has  destroyed  her  prospect  of  mak- 
ing a good  marriage.  Don’t  mind  me,  Mr. 
Armadale — I’m  only  a lawyer,  and  I can  sit 


water-proof  under  another  shower  of  Miss 
Gwilt’s  tears !” 

“Damn  it,  Mr.  Pedgift,  tell  me  in  plain 
words  what  you  want  to  do ! ” cried  Allan,  los- 
ing his  temper  at  last. 

“In  plain  words,  Mr.  Armadale,  I want  to 
keep  Miss  Gwilt’s  proceedings  privately  under 
view,  as  long  as  she  stops  in  this  neighborhood. 
I answer  for  finding  a person  who  will  look 
after  her  delicately  and  discreetly.  And  I 
agree  to  discontinue  even  this  harmless  superin- 
tendence of  her  actions,  if  there  isn’t  good  rea- 
son shown  for  continuing  it,  to  your  entire 
satisfaction,  in  a week’s  time.  I make  that 
moderate  proposal,  Sir,  in  what  I sincerely  be- 
lieve to  be  Miss  Milroy’s  interest,  and  I wait 
your  answer,  Yes  or  No.” 

“ Can’t  I have  time  to  consider?”  asked  Al- 
lan, driven  to  the  last  helpless  expedient  of 
taking  refuge  in  delay. 

“ Certaiuly,  Mr.  Armadale.  But  don’t  for- 
get, while  you  are  considering,  that  Miss  Mil- 
roy is  in  the  habit  of  walking  out  alone  in  your 
park,  innocent  of  all  apprehension  of  danger — 
and  that  Miss  Gwilt  is  perfectly  free  to  take  any 
advantage  of  that  circumstance  that  Miss  Gwilt 
pleases.” 

“Do  as  you  like!”  exclaimed  Allan  in  de- 
spair. “ And,  for  God’s  sake,  don't  torment  me 
any  longer!” 

Popular  prejudice  may  deny  it — but  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  is  a practically  Christian  pro- 
fession in  one  respect  at  least.  Of  all  the  large 
collection  of  ready  answers  lying  in  wait  for 
mankind  on  a lawyer's  lips,  none  is  kept  in  bet- 
ter working  order  than  “ the  soft  answer  which 
turneth  away  wrath.”  Pedgift  Senior  rose  with 
the  alacrity  of  youth  in  bis  legs,  and  the  wise 
moderation  of  age  on  his  tongue.  “Many 
thanks,  Sir,”  he  said,  “for  the  attention  you 
have  bestowed  on  me  I congratulate  you  on 
your  decision,  and  I wish  you  good-evening.” 
This  time  his  indicative  snuff-box  was  not  'in 
his  hand  when  he  opened  the  door,  and  he  act- 
ually disappeared  without  coming  back  for  a 
second  postscript. 

Allan’s  head  sank  on  his  breast  when  he  was 
left  alone  “If  it  was  only  the  end  of  the 
week ! ” he  thought,  longingly.  “ If  I only  had 
Midwinter  back  again!” 

As  that  aspiration  escaped  the  client’s  lips 
the  lawyer  got  gayly  into  his  gig.  “ Hie  away, 
old  girl !”  cried  Pedgift  Senior,  patting  the  fast- 
trotting  mare  with  the  end  of  his  whip.  “ I 
never  keep  a lady  waiting — and  I’ve  got  busi- 
ness to-night  with  one  of  your  own  sex !” 


CHAPTER  VR 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MISS  GWILT. 

The  outskirts  of  the  little  town  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  on  the  side  nearest  to  “the  grem 
house,”  have  earned  some  local  celebrity  as  ex- 
hibiting the  prettiest  suburb  of  the  kind  to  be 
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found  in  East  Norfolk.  Hero  the  villas  and 
gardens  are  for  the  most  part  built  and  laid  out 
in  excellent  taste ; the  trees  are  in  the  prime  of 
their  growth ; and  the  heathy  common  beyond 
the  houses  rises  and  falls  in  pictnresqms  and 
delightful  variety  of  broken  ground.  The  rank, 
fashion,  and  beauty  of  the  town  make  this  place 
their  evening  promenade ; and  when  a stranger 
goes  out  for  a drive,  if  he  leaves  it  to  the  coach- 
man, the  coachman  starts  by  way  of  the  com- 
mon as  a matter  of  course. 

On  the  opposite  side,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
side  farthest  from  u the  great  house,"  the  sub- 
urbs (in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one)  were  universally  regarded  as  a sore  sub- 
ject by  all  persons  zealous  for  the  reputation  of 
the  town. 

Here  Nature  was  uninviting ; man  was  poor, 
and  social  progress,  as  exhibited  under  the  form 
of  building,  halted  miserably.  The  streets 
dwindled  feebly  as  they  receded  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  into  smaller  and  smaller  houses, 
and  died  away  on  the  barren  open  ground  into 
an  atrophy  of  skeleton  cottages.  Builders  here- 
abouts appeared  to  have  universally  abandoned 
their  work  in  the  first  stage  of  its  creation. 
Landholders  set  up  poles  on  lost  patches  of 
ground ; and,  plaintively  advertising  that  they 
were  to  let  for  building,  raised  sickly  little  crops 
meanwhile,  in  despair  of  finding  a purchaser  to 
deal  with  thefh.  All  the  waste  paper  of  the 
town  seemed  to  float  congenially  to  this  neg- 
lected spot;  and  all  the  fretful  children  came 
and  cried  here,  in  charge  of  all  the  slatternly 
nurses  who  disgraced  the  place.  If  there  was 
any  intention  in  Thorpe-Ambrose  of  sending  a 
worn-out  horse  to  the  knackers,  that  horse  was 
sure  to  be  found  waiting  his  doom  in  a field  on 
this  side  of  the  town.  No  growth  flourished 
in  these  desert  regions  but  the  arid  growth  of 
rubbish ; and  no  human  creatures  rejoiced  but 
the  creatures  of  the  night — the  vermin  here  and 
there  in  the  beds,  and  the  cate  every  where  on 
the  tiles. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  summer  twilight 
was  darkening.  The  fretful  children  were  cry- 
ing in  their  cradles ; the  horse  destined  for  the 
knacker  dozed  forlorn  in  the  field  of  his  impris- 
onment; the  cats  waited  stealthily  in  corners 
for  the  coming  night.  But  one  living  figure 
appeared  in  the  lonely  suburb — the  figure  of  Mr. 
Bash  wood.  But  one  faint  sound  disturbed  the 
dreadful  silence — the  sound  of  Mr.  Bash  wood's 
softly-stepping  feet. 

Moving  slowly  past  the  heaps  of  bricks  rising 
at  intervals  along  the  road ; coasting  carefully 
round  the  old  iron  and  the  broken  tiles  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  his  path,  Mr.  Bashwood 
advanced  from  the  direction  of  the  country  to- 
ward one  of  the  unfinished  streets  of  the  suburb. 
His  personal  appearance  had  been  apparently 
made  the  object  of  some  special  attention.  His 
false  teeth  were  brilliantly  white ; his  wig  was 
carefully  brushed ; his  mourning  garments,  re- 
newed throughout,  gleam'ed  with  the  hideous 
and  slimy  gloss  of  cheap  black  cloth.  He 
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moved  with  a nervous  jauntiness,  and  looked 
about  him  with  a vacant  smile.  Having  reach- 
ed the  first  of  the  skeleton  cottages,  his  watery 
eyes  settled  steadily  for  the  first  time  on  the 
view  of  the  street  before  him.  The  next  in- 
stant he  started;  his  breath  quickened;  he 
leaned  trembling  and  flushing  against  the  un- 
finished wall  at  his  side.  lady,  still  at  some 
distance,  was  advancing  toward  him  down  the 
length  of  the  street.  “She's  coming!"  he 
whispered,  with  a strange  mixture  of  rapture 
and  fear,  of  alternating  color  and  paleness, 
showing  itself  in  his  haggard  face.  “I  wish  I 
was  the  ground  she  treads  on ! I wish  I was 
the  glove  she’s  got  on  her  hand!"  He  burst 
ecstatically  into  those  extravagant  words,  with 
a concentrated  intensity  of  delight  in  uttering 
them  that  actually  shook  his  feeble  figure  from 
head  to  foot. 

Smoothly  and  gracefully  the  lady  glided  near- 
er and  nearer,  until  she  revealed  to  Mr.  Bash- 
wood’s  eyes  what  Mr.  Bashwood's  instincts  had 
recognized  in  the  first  instance — the  face  of 
Miss  Gwilt. 

She  was  dressed  with  an  exquisitely  express 
ive  economy  of  outlay.  The  plainest  straw 
bonnet  procurable,  trimmed  sparingly  with  the 
cheapest  white  ribbon,  was  on  her  head.  Mod- 
est and  tasteful  poverty  expressed  itself  in  the 
speckless  cleanliness  and  the  modestly-propor- 
tioned skirts  of  her  light  “print"  gown,  and  in 
the  scanty  little  mantilla  of  cheap  black  silk 
which  she  wore  over  it,  edged  with  a simple 
frilling  of  the  same  material.  The  lustre  of 
her  terrible  red  hair  showed  itself  unshrinkingly 
in  a plaited  coronet  above  her  forehead,  and  es- 
caped in  one  vagrant  love-lock,  perfectly  curled, 
that  dropped  over  her  left  shoulder.  Her  gloves, 
fitting  her  like  a second  skin,  were  of  the  sober 
brown  hue  which  is  slowest  to  show  signs  of  use. 
One  hand  lifted  her  dress  daintily  above  the 
impurities  of  the  road ; the  other  held  a little 
nosegay  of  the  commonest  garden  flowers. 
Noiselessly  and  smoothly  she  came  on,  with  a 
gentle  and  regular  undulation  of  the  print  gown; 
with  the  love-lock  softly  lifted  from  moment  to 
moment  in  the  evening  breeze ; with  her  head  a 
little  drooped,  and  her  eyes  on  the  ground — in 
walk,  and  look,  and  manner,  in  every  casual 
movement  that  escaped  her,  expressing  that 
subtle  mixture  of  the  voluptuous  and  the  mod- 
est which,  of  the  many  attractive  extremes  that 
meet  in  women,  is  in  a man’s  eyes  the  most  ir- 
resistible of  all. 

“Mr.  Bashwood!”  she  exclaimed,  in  loud, 
clear  tones,  indicative  of  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment, “ what  a surprise  to  find  you  here ! I 
thought  none  but  the  wretched  inhabitants  ever 
ventured  near  this  side  of  the  town.  Hush!” 
she  added  quickly,  in  a whisper. — “You  heard 
right  when  you  heard  that  Mr.  Armadale  was 
going  to  have  me  followed  and  watched.  There’s 
a man  behind  one  of  the  houses.  We  must  talk 
out  loud  of  indifferent  things,  and  look  as  if  wc 
had  met  by  accident.  Ask  me  what  I am  do- 
ing. Out  loud!  Directly!  You  shall  never 
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see  me  again  if  you  don’t  instantly  leave  off 
trembling  and  do  what  I tell  you !” 

She  spoke  with  a merciless  tyranny  of  eye 
and  voice — with  a merciless  use  of  her  power 
over  the  feeble  creature  whom  she  addressed. 
Mr.  Bashwood  obeyed  her  in  tones  that  qua- 
vered with  agitation,  and  with  eyes  that  devour- 
ed her  beauty  in  a strange  fascination  of  terror 
and  delight. 

“ I am  trying  to  earn  a little  money  by  teach- 
ing music,”  6he  said,  in  the  voice  intended  to 
reach  the  spy’s  cars.  . “If  you  are  able  to  rec- 
ommend me  any  pupils,  Mr.  Bashwood,  your 
good  word  will  oblige  me.  Have  you  been  in 
the  grounds  to-day?”  she  went  on,  dropping 
her  voice  again  to  a whisper.  “ Has  Mr.  Arma- 
dale been  near  the  cottage  ? Has  Miss  Milroy 
been  out  of  the  garden  ? No  ? Are  you  sure  ? 
Look  out  for  them  to-morrow,  and  next  day, 
and  next  day.  They  are  certain  to  meet  and 
make  it  up  again,  and  I must  and  will  know  of 
it.  Hush!  Ask  me  my  terms  for  teaching 
music.  What  are  you  frightened  about  ? It’s 
me  the  man’s  after — not  you.  Louder  than 
when  you  asked  me  what  I was  doing  just  now ; 
louder,  or  I won’t  trust  you  any  more ; I’ll  go 
to  somebody  else !” 

Once  more  Mr.  Bashwood  obeyed.  “Don’t 
be  angry  with  me,”  he  murmured  faintly,  when 
he  had  spoken  the  necessary  words.  “My 
heart  beats  so— -you’ll  kill  me !” 

“You  poor  old  dear!”  she  whispered  back, 
with  a sudden  change  in  her  manner — with  an 
easy,  satirical  tenderness.  “What  business 
have  you  with  a heart  at  your  age  ? * Be  here 
to-morrow  at  the  same  time,  and  tell  me  what 
you  have  seen  in  the  grounds.  My  terms  are 
only  five  shillings  a lesson,”  she  went  on,  in  her 
louder  tone ; “ I’m  sure  that's  not  much,  Mr. 
Bashwood— I give  such  long  lessons,  and  I get 
all  my  pupils’  music  half  price.”  She  suddenly 
dropped  her  voice  again,  and  looked  him  bright- 
ly into  instant  subjection.  “ Don’t  let  Mr.  Ar- 
madale out  of  your  sight  to-morrow ! If  that 
girl  manages  to  speak  to  him,  and  if  I don’t 
hear  of  it,  I’ll  frighten  you  to  death.  If  I do 
hear  of  it  I’ll  kiss  you ! Hush ! Wish  me 
good-night,  and  go  on  to  the  town,  and  leave 
me  to  go  the  other  way.  I don’t  want  you — 
Pm  not  afraid  of  the  man  behind  the  houses ; I 
can  deal  with  him  by  myself.  Say  good-night, 
and  I’ll  let  you  shake  hands.  Say  it  louder, 
and  I’ll  give  you  one  of  my  flowers,  if  you’ll 
promise  not  to  fall  in  love  with  it.”  She  raised 
her  voice  again.  * ‘ Good-night,  Mr.  Bashwood ! 
Don’t  forget  my  terms.  Five  shillings  a lesson, 
and  the  lessons  last  an  hour  at  a time,  and  1 
get  all  my  pupils’  music  half  price,  which  is  an 
immense  advantage,  isn’t  it?”  She  slipped  a 
flower  into  his  hand — frowned  him  into  obe- 
dience, and  smiled  to  reward  him  for  obeying, 
at  the  same  moment — lifted  her  dress  again 
above  the  impurities  of  the  road — and  went  on 
her  way  with  a dainty  and  indolent  deliberation, 
jis  a cat  goes  on  her  way  when  she  has  exhaust- 
»jd  the  enjoyment  of  frightening  a mouse. 


Left  alone,  Mr.  Bashwood  turned  to  the  low 
cottage  wall  near  which  he  had  been  standing, 
and,  resting  himself  on  it  wearily,  looked  at  the 
flower  in  his  hand.  His  past  existence  had  dis- 
ciplined him  to  bear  disaster  and  insult  as  few 
happier  men  could  have  borne  them,  but  it  had 
not  prepared  him  to  feel  the  master-passion  of 
humanity,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  dreary  end 
of  his  life,  in  the  hopeless  decay  of  a manhood 
that  had  withered  under  the  double  blight  of 
conjugal  disappointment  and  parental  sorrow. 
“Oh,  if  I was  only  young  again!”  murmured 
the  poor  wretch,  resting  his  arms  on  the  wall, 
and  touching  the  flower  with  bis  dry,  fevered 
lips,  in  a stealthy  rapture  of  tenderness.  “ She 
might  have  liked  me  when  I was  twenty !”  He 
suddenly  started  back  into  an  erect  position, 
and  stared  about  him  in  vacant  bewilderment 
and  terror.  “She  told  me  to  go  home,”  he 
said,  with  a startled  look.  “ Why  am  I stop- 
ping here?”  He  turned,  and  hurried  on  to  the 
town — in  such  dread  of  her  anger,  if  she  looked 
round  and  saw  him,  that  he  never  so  much  as 
ventured  on  a backward  glance  at  the  road  by 
which  she  had  retired,  and  never  detected  the 
spy  dogging  her  footsteps,  under  cover  of  the 
empty  houses  and  the  brick-heaps  by  the  road- 
side. 

Smoothly  and  gracefully,  carefully  preserving 
the  spcckless  integrity  of  her  dress,  never  hast- 
ening her  pace,  and  never  looking  aside  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  Miss  Gwilt  pursued  her 
way  toward  the  open  country.  The  suburb- 
an road  branched  off  at  its  end  in  two  direc- 
tions. On  the  left,  the  path  wound  through  a 
ragged  little  coppice,  to  the  grazing  grounds  of 
a neighboring  farm.  On  the  right,  it  led  across 
a hillock  of  waste  land  to  the  high-road.  Stop- 
ping a moment  to  consider,  but  not  showing 
the  spy  that  she  suspected  him,  by  glancing  be- 
hind her,  while  there  was  a hiding-place  within 
his  reach,  Miss  Gwilt  took  the  path  across  the 
hillock.  “I’ll  catch  him  there,”  she  said  to 
herself,  looking  up  quietly  at  the  long  straight 
line  of  the  empty  high-road.  Once  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  chosen  for  her  purpose  she 
met  the  difficulties  of  the  position  with  perfect 
tact  and  self-possession.  After  walking  some 
thirty  yards  along  the  road  she  let  her  nosegay 
drop — half  turned  round,  in  stooping  to  pick  it 
up — saw  the  man  stopping  at  the  same  moment 
behind  her — and  instantly  went  on  again,  quick- 
ening her  pace,  little  by  little,  until  she  was 
walking  at  the  top  of  her  speed.  The  spy  fell 
into  the  snare  laid  for  him.  Seeing  the  night 
coming,  and  fearing  that  he  might  lose  sight 
of  her  in  the  darkness,  he  rapidly  lessened  the 
distance  between  them.  Miss  Gwilt  wcut  on 
faster  and  faster,  till  she  plainly  heard  his  foot- 
steps behind  her — then  stopped — turned — and 
met  the  mAn  face  to  face  the  next  moment. 

“ My  compliments  to  Mr.  Armadale,”  she 
said,  “and  tell  him  I’ve  caught  you  watching 
me.” 

“I'm  not  watching  you,  miss,”  retorted  the 
spy,  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  daring  plain- 
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ness  of  the  language  in  which  she  had  spoken 
to  him. 

Miss  Gwilt’s  eyes  measured  him  contemptu- 
ously from  head  to  foot.  He  was  a weakly, 
undersized  man.  She  was  the  taller  and  (quite 
possibly)  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

“Take  your  hat  off,  you  blackguard,  when 
you  speak  to  a lady,”  she  said,  and  tossed  his 
hat  in  an  instant  across  a ditch  by  which  they 
were  standing  into  a pool  on  the  other  side. 

This  time  the  spy  was  on  his  guard.  He 
knew  as  well  as  Miss  Gwilt  knew  the  use  which 
might  be  made  of  the  precious  minutes  if  he 
turned  his  back  on  her  and  crossed  the  ditch 
to  recover  his  hat.  “It’s  well  for  you  you’re  a 
woman,”  he  said,  standing  scowling  at  her  bare- 
headed in  the  fast-daricening  light. 

Miss  Gwilt  glanced  sidelong  down  the  onward 
vista  of  the  road,  and  saw,  through  the  gather- 
ing obscurity,  the  solitary  figure  of  a man  rapid- 
ly advancing  toward  her.  Some  women  would 
have  noticed  the  approach  of  a stranger  at  that 
hour  and  in  that  lonely  place  with  a certain 
anxiety.  Miss  Gwilt  was  too  confident  in  her 
own  powers  of  persuasion  not  to  count  on  the 
man’s  assistance  beforehand,  whoever  he  might 
be,  because  he  was  a man.  She  looked  back  at 
the  spy  with  redoubled  confidence  in  herself, 
and  measured  him  contemptuously  from  head 
to  foot  for  the  second  time. 

“I  wonder  whether  I’m  strong  enough  to 
throw  yon  after  your  hat?”  she  said.  “I’ll 
take  a turn  and  consider  it.” 

She  sauntered  on  a few  steps  toward  the  fig- 
ure advancing  along  the  road.  The  spy  fol- 
lowed her  close.  “Try  it,”  he  said,  brutally. 
“You’re  a fine  woman — you’re  welcome  to  put 
your  arms  round  me  if  you  like.”  As  the  words 
escaped  him  he  too  saw  the  stranger  for  the 
first  time.  He  drew  back  a step  and  waited. 
Miss  Gwilt,  on  her  side,  advanced  a stop  and 
waited  too. 

The  stranger  came  on,  with  the  lithe  light 
step  of  a practiced  walker,  swinging  a stick  in 
his  hand,  and  carrying  a knapsack  on  his  shoul- 
ders. A few  paces  nearer  and  his  face  became 
visible.  He  was  a dark  man ; his  black  hair 
was  powdered  with  dust,  and  his  black  eyes 
were  looking  steadfastly  forward  along  the  road 
before  him. 

Miss  Gwilt  advanced  with  the  first  signs  of 
agitation  she  had  shown  yet.  “ Is  it  possible  ?” 
she  said,  softly.  “ Can  it  really  be  you !” 

It  was  Midwinter,  on  his  way  back  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  after  his  fortnight  among  the  York- 
shire moors. 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  her,  in  breathless 
surprise.  The  image  of  the  woman  had  been 
in  his  thoughts  at  the  moment  when  the  wo- 
man herself  spoke  to  him.  “Miss  Gwilt!” 
he  exclaimed,  and  mechanically  held  out  his 
hand. 

She  took  it,  and  pressed  it  gently.  “ I should 
have  been  glad  to  see  yon  at  any  time,”  she  said. 
“ You  don’t  know  how  glad  I am  to  see  you  now. 
May  I trouble  you  to  speak  to  that  man  ? He 
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has  been  following  me,  and  annoying  me,  all 
the  way  from  the  town.” 

Midwinter  stepped  past  her,  without  uttering 
a word.  Faint  as  tha  light  was,  the  spy  saw 
what  was  coming  in  his  face,  and  turning  in- 
stantly, leaped  the  ditch  by  the  road-side.  Be- 
fore Midwinter  could  follow  Miss  G wilt’s  hand 
was  on  his  shoulder. 

“ No,”  she  said.  “ You  don’t  know  who  his 
employer  is.” 

Midwinter  stopped,  and  looked  at  her. 

“ Strange  things  have  happened  since  you  left 
us,”  she  went  on.  44 1 have  been  forced  to  give 
up  my  situation,  and  I am  followed  and  watched 
by  a paid  spy.  Don’t  ask  who  forced  me  out 
of  my  situation,  and  who  pays  the  spy — at  least 
not  just  yet.  I can’t  make  up  my  mind  to  tell 
you  till  I am  a little  more  composed.  Let  the 
wretch  go.  Do  you  mind  seeing  me  safe  back 
to  my  lodging?  It’s  in  your  way  home.  May 
I — may  I ask  for  the  support  of  your  arm? 
My  little  stock  of  courage  is  quite  exhausted.” 
She  took  his  arm  and  clung  close  to  it.  The 
woman  who  had  tyrannized  over  Mr.  Bash  wood 
was  gone,  and  the  woman  who  had  tossed  the 
spy’s  hat  into  the  pool  was  gone.  A timid, 
shrinking,  interesting  creature  filled  the  fair  skin, 
and  trembled  on  the  symmetrical  limbs  of  Miss 
Gwilt.  She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
“They  say  necessity  has  no  law,”  she  mur- 
mured, faintly.  “I  am  treating  you  like  an 
old  friend.  God  knows  I want  one !” 

They  went  on  toward  the  town.  She  recov- 
ered herself  with  a touching  fortitude — she  put 
her  handkerchief  back  in  her  pocket,*  and  per- 
sisted in  taming  the  conversation  on  Midwin- 
ter’s walking  tour.  “It  is  bad  enough  to  bo  a 
burden  on  you,”  she  said,  gently  pressing  on 
his  arm  as  she  spoke.  44 1 mustn’t  distress  you 
as  well.  Tell  me  where  you  have  been,  and 
what  you  have  seen.  Interest  me  in  your  jour- 
ney ; help  me  to  escape  from  myself.” 

They  reached  the  modest  little  lodging,  in  the 
miserable  little  suburb.  Miss  Gwilt  sighed,  and 
removed  her  glove  before  she  took  Midwinter’s 
hand.  44 1 have  taken  refuge  here,”  she  said, 
simply.  44  It  is  clean  and  quiet — I am  too  poor 
to  want  or  expect  more.  We  must  say  good- 
by,  I suppose,  unless — ” she  hesitated  modestly, 
and  satisfied  herself  by  a quick  look  round  that 
they  were  unobserved — 44  unless  you  would  like 
to  come  in  and  rest  a little  ? I feel  so  grate- 
fully toward  you,  Mr.  Midwinter ! Is  there  any 
harm,  do  you  think,  in  my  offering  you  a cup 
of  tea  ?” 

The  magnetic  influence  of  her  touch  was 
thrilling  through  him  while  she  spoke.  Change 
and  absence,  to  which  he  had  trusted  to  weaken 
her  hold  on  him,  had  treacherously  strengthened 
it  instead.  A man  exceptionally  sensitive,  a 
man  exceptionally  pure  in  his  past  life,  he  stood 
hand  in  hand  in  the  tempting  secrecy  of  the 
night,  with  the  first  woman  who  had  exercised 
over  him  the  all-absorbing  influence  of  her  sex. 
At  his  age  and  in  his  position  who  could  have 
left  her?  The  man  (with  a man’s  tempera- 
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ment)  doesn’t  live  who  could  have  left  her. 
Midwinter  went  in. 

A stupid,  sleepy  lad  opened  the  house-door. 
Even  he,  being  a male  creature,  brightened  un- 
der the  influence  of  Miss  Gwilt.  ‘‘The  urn, 
John,”  she  said,  kindly,  “and  another  cup  and 
saucer.  I’ll  borrow  your  candle  to  light  my 
candles  up  stairs — and  then  I won’t  trouble  you 
any  more  to-night.”  John  was  wakeful  and 
active  in  an  instant.  “No  trouble,  miss,”  he 
said,  with  awkward  civility.  Miss  Gwilt  took 
his  candle  with  a smile.  “How  good  people 
are  to  me !”  she  whispered,  innocently,  to  Mid- 
winter, as  she  led  the  way  up  stairs  to  the  little 
drawing-room  on  the  first-floor. 

She  lit  the  candles,  and,  turning  quickly  on 
her  guest,  stopped  him  at  the  first  attempt  he 
made  to  remove  the  knapsack  from  his  shoul- 
ders. “No,”  she  said,  gently.  “In  the  good 
old  times  there  were  occasions  when  the  ladies 
unarmed  their  knights.  I claim  the  privilege 
of  unarming  my  knight.”  Her  dextrous  fin- 
gers intercepted  his  at  the  straps  and  buckles ; 
and  she  had  the  dusty  knapsack  off  before  he 
could  protest  against  her  touching  it. 

They  sat  down  at  the  one  little  table  in  the 
room.  It  was  very  poorly  furnished — but  there 
was  something  of  the  dainty  neatness  of  the  wo- 
man  who  inhabited  it  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
few  poor  ornaments  on  the  chimney-piece,  in  the 
one  or  two  prettily-bound  volumes  on  the  chif- 
fonier, in  the  flowers  on  the  table,  and  the  mod- 
est little  work-basket  in  the  window.  “ Women 
are  net  all  coquettes,”  she  said,  as  she  took  off 
her  bonnet  and  mantilla,  and  laid  them  care- 
fully on  a chair.  “I  won’t  go  into  my  room, 
and  look  in  my  glass,  and  make  myself  smart : 
you  shall  take  me  just  as  I am.”  Her  hands 
moved  about  among  the  tea-things  with  a smooth, 
noiseless  activity.  Her  magnificent  hair  flashed 
crimson  in  the  candle-light,  as  she  turned  her 
head  hither  and  thither,  searching,  with  an  easy 
grace,  for  the  things  she  wanted  in  the  tray. 
Exercise  had  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  her 
complexion,  and  had  quickened  the  rapid  altern- 
ations of  expression  in  her  eyes — the  delicious 
languor  that  stole  over  them  when  tihe  was  list- 
ening or  thinking,  the  bright  intelligence  that 
flashed  from  them  softly  when  she  spoke.  In 
the  lightest  word  she  said,  in  the  least  thing 
she  did,  there  was  something  that  gently  solicit- 
ed the  heart  of  the  man  who  sat  with  her.  Per- 
fectly modest  in  her  manner,  possessed  to  per- 
fection of  the  graceful  restraints  and  refinements 
of  a lady,  she  had  all  the  allurements  that  feast 
the  eye,  all  the  siren-invitations  that  seduce  the 
sense — a subtle  suggestiveness  in  her  silence, 
and  a sexual  sorcery  in  her  smile. 

“Should  I be  wrong,”  she  asked,  suddenly 
suspending  the  conversation  which  she  had  thus 
far  persistently  restricted  to  the  subject  of  Mid- 
winter’s walking  tour,  “if  I guessed  that  you 
have  something  on  your  mind — something  which 
neither  ray  tea  nor  my  talk  can  charm  away  ? 
Are  men  as  curious  as  women  ? Is  the  some- 
thing— Me  ?” 


Midwinter  struggled  against  the  fascination 
of  looking  at  her  and  listening  to  her.  “I  am 
very  anxious  to  hear  what  has  happened  since  I 
have  been  away,”  he  said.  “But  I am  still 
more  anxious,  Miss  Gwilt,  not  to  distress  von 
by  speaking  of  a painful  subject.” 

She  looked  at  him  gratefully.  “It  is  for 
your  sake  that  I have  avoided  the  painful  sub- 
ject,” she  said,  toying  with  her  spoon  among  the 
dregs  in  her  empty  cup.  “ But  you  will  bear 
about  it  from  others  if  you  don’t  hear  about  it 
from  me ; and  you  ought  to  know  why  you  found 
me  in  that  strange  situation,  and  why  you  see 
me  here.  Pray  remember  one  thing  to  begin 
with.  I don’t  blame  your  friend  Mr.  Armadale 
— I blame  the  people  whose  instrument  he  is.”  i 

Midwinter  started.  “Is  it  possible,”  he  be- 
gan, “ that  Allan  can  be  in  any  way  answera- 
ble— ?”  He  stopped,  and  looked  at  Miss  Gwilt 
in  silent  astonishment. 

She  gently  laid  her  hand  on  his.  “Don’t  be 
angry  with  me  for  only  telling  the  truth,”  she 
said.  “Your  friend  is  answerable  for  every 
thing  that  has  happened  to  me — innocently  an- 
swerable, Mr.  Midwinter,  I firmly  believe.  We 
are  both  victims.  He  is  the  victim  of  his  posi- 
tion as  the  richest  single  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ; and  I am  the  victim  of  Miss  Milroy’s  de- 
termination to  marry  him.” 

“Miss  Milroy?”  repeated  Midwinter,  more 
and  more  astonished.  “Why?  Allan  himself 
told  me — ” He  stopped  again. 

“ He  told  you  that  I was  the  object  of  his  ad- 
miration ? Poor  fellow,  he  admires  every  body 
— bis  head  is  almost  as  empty  as  this,  ” said  Miss 
Gwilt,  smiling  indicatively  into  the  hollow  of  her 
cup.  She  dropped  the  spoon,  sighed,  and  be- 
came serious  again.  “I  am  guilty  of  the  van- 
ity of  having  let  him  admire  me,”  she  went  on, 
penitently,  “without  the  excuse  of  being  able, 
on  my  side,  to  reciprocate  even  the  passing  in- 
terest that  he  felt  in  me.  I don’t  undervalue 
his  many  admirable  qualities,  or  the  excellent 
position  he  can  offer  to  his  wife.  But  a womans 
heart  is  not  to  be  commanded — no,  Mr.  Mid- 
winter, not  even  by  the  fortunate  master  of 
Thorpe-Ambrose  who  commands  every  thing 
else.” 

She  looked  him  full  iu  the  face  as  she  uttered 
that  magnanimous  sentiment.  His  eyes  dropped 
before  hers,  and  his  dark  color  deepened.  He 
had  felt  his  heart  leap  in  him  at  the  declaration 
of  her  indifference  to  Allan.  For  the  first  time 
since  they  had  known  each  other  his  interests 
now  stood  self-revealed  before  him  as  openly  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  his  friend. 

“I  have  been  guilty  of  the  vanity  of  letting 
Mr.  Armadale  admire  me,  and  I have  suffered 
for  it,”  resumed  Miss  Gwilt.  “ If  there  had  been 
any  confidence  between  my  pupil  and  me,  1 
might  have  easily  satisfied  her  that  she  might 
become  Mrs.  Armadale — if  she  could — without 
having  any  rivalry  to  fear  on  my  part.  But 
Miss  Milroy  disliked  and  distrusted  me  from  the 
first.  She  took  her  own  jealous  view,  n6  doubt, 
of  Mr.  Armadale’s  thoughtless  attentions  to  me. 
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It  was  her  interest  to  destroy  the  position,  such 
as  it  was,  that  I held  in  his  estimation ; and  it 
is  quite  likely  her  mother  assisted  her.  Mrs. 
Milroy  had  her  motive  also  (which  I am  really 
ashamed  to  mention)  for  wishing  to  drive  me 
out  of  the  house.  Any  how,  the  conspiracy  has 
succeeded.  I have  been  forced  (with  Mr.  Arma- 
dale’s  help)  to  leave  the  major’s  service.  Don't 
be  angry,  Mr.  Midwinter ! don’t  form  a hasty 
opinion  ! I dare  say  Miss  Milroy  has  some  good 
qualities,  though  I have  not  found  them  out; 
and  I assure  you  again  and  again  that  I don’t 
blame  Mr.  Armadale — 1 only  blame  the  people 
whose  instrument  he  is.” 

“ How  is  he  their  instrument  ? How  can  he 
be  the  instrument  of  any  enemy  of  yours?" 
asked  Midwinter.  “Pray  excuse  my  anxiety, 
Miss  Gwilt — Allan’s  good  name  is  as  dear  to  me 
as  my  own!” 

Miss  Gwilt’s  eyes  turned  full  on  him  again, 
and  Miss  Gwilt’s  heart  abandoned  itself  inno- 
cently to  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  “How  I 
admire  your  earnestness!”  she  said.  “How  I 
like  your  anxiety  for  your  friend ! Oh,  if  wo- 
men could  only  form  such  friendships ! Oh,  you 
happy,  happy  men !”  Her  voice  faltered,  and 
her  convenient  tea-cup  absorbed  her  for  the  third 
time.  “ I would  give  all  the  little  beauty  I pos- 
sess,” she  said,  “ if  I could  only  find  such  a friend 
as  Mr.  Armadale  has  found  in  you . I never 
shall,  Mr.  Midwinter,  1 never  shall.  Let  us  go 
back  to  what  we  were  talking  about.  I can  only 
tell  you  how  your  friend  is  concerned  in  my  mis- 
fortunes, by  telling  you  something  first  about 
myself.  1 am  like  many  other  governesses ; I 
am  the  victim  of  sad  domestic  circumstances. 
It  may  be  weak  of  me,  but  I have  a horror  of 
alluding  to  them  among  strangers.  My  silence 
about  my  family  and  my  friends  exposes  me 
to  misinterpretation  in  my  dependent  position. 
Does  it  do  me  any  harm,  Mr.  Midwinter,  in 
your  estimation  ?” 

“God  forbid!”  said  Midwinter,  fervently. 
“There  is  no  man  living,"  he  went  on,  thinking 
of  his  own  family  story,  “ who  has  better  reason 
to  understand  and  respect  your  silence  than  I 
have.” 

Miss  Gwilt  seized  his  hand  impulsively. 
“Oh,”  she  said,  “I  knew  it,  the  first  moment 
I saw  you!  I knew  that  you,  too,  had  suffered, 
that  you  too  had  sorrows  which  you  kept  sacred ! 
Strange,  strange  sympathy ! I believe  in  mes- 
merism-do you?”  She  suddenly  recollected 
herself  and  sh  uddered.  4 4 Oh,  what  have  I done  ? 
what  must  you  think  of  me?”  she  exclaimed,  as 
he  yielded  to  tho  magnetic  fascination  of  her 
touch,  and  forgetting  every  thing  but  the  hand 
that  lay  warm  in  his  own,  bent  over  it  and  kissed 
it.  “Spare  me!"  she  snid,  faintly,  as* she  felt 
the  burning  touch  of  his  lips.  44 1 am  so  friend- 
less, I am  so  completely  at  your  mercy !” 

He  turned  away  from  her,  and  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands — he  was  trembling,  and  she  saw  it. 
She  looked  at  him,  while  his  face  was  hidden, 
from  her— she  looked  at  him  with  a furtive  in- 
terest and  surprise.  44  How  that  man  loves  me ! ” 


she  thought.  44 1 wonder  whether  there  was  a 
time  once  when  I might  have  loved  him  t ” 

The  silence  between  them  remained  unbroken 
for  some  minutes.  He  had  felt  her  appeal  to 
his  consideration  as  she  had  never  expected  or 
intended  him  to  feel  it — he  shrank  from  look- 
ing at  her  or  from  speaking  to  her  again. 

44  Shall  I go  on  with  my  story?”  she  asked. 
“Shall  we  forget  and  forgive  on  both  sides?” 

A woman’s  inveterate  indulgence  for  every  ex- 
pression of  a man’s  admiration  which  keeps 
within  the  limits  of  a personal  respect  curved 
her  lips  gently  into  a charming  smile.  She 
looked  down  meditatively  at  her  dress,  and 
brushed  a crumb  off  her  lap  with  a little  flut- 
tering sigh.  44 1 was  telling  you,”  she  went  on, 

44  of  my  reluctance  to  speak  to  strangers  of  my 
sad  family  story.  It  was  in  that  way,  as  I after- 
ward found  out,  that  I laid  myself  open  to  Miss 
Milroy ’s  malice  and  Miss  Milroy’s  suspicion. 
Private  inquiries  about  me  were  addressed  to  the 
lady  who  was  my  reference — at  Miss  Milroy’s 
suggestion,  in  the  first  instance,  I have  no  doubt. 

I am  sorry  to  say  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  By 
some  underhand  means  of  which  I am  quite  ig- 
norant, Mr.  Armadale’s  simplicity  was  imposed 
on — and  when  application  was  made  secretly 
to  my  reference  in  London,  it  was  made,  Mr. 
Midwinter,  through  your  friend.” 

Midwinter  suddenly  rose  from  his  chair  and 
looked  at  her.  The  fascination  that  she  exer- 
cised over  him,  powerful  as  it  was,  became  a 
suspended  influence  now  that  the  plain  disclos- 
ure came  plainly  at  last  from  her  lips.  He  look- 
ed at  her,  and  sat  down  again  like  a man  be- 
wildered, without  uttering  a word. 

“Remember  how  weak  he  is,”  pleaded  Miss 
Gwilt,  gently,  “and  make  allowances  for  him 
as  I do.  The  trifling  accident  of  his  failing  to 
find  my  reference  at  the  address  given  him  seems, 

I can’t  imagine  why,  to  have  excited  Mr.  Arma- 
dale’s suspicion.  At  any  rate  he  remained  in 
London.  What  he  did  there  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say.  I was  quite  in  the  dark ; I knew  no- 
thing; I distrusted  nobody;  I was  as  happy  in 
my  little  round  of  duties  as  I could  be  with  a 
pupil  whose  affections  I had  failed  to  win — 
when,  one  morning,  to  my  indescribable  aston- 
ishment, Miqor  Milroy  showed  me  a.correspond- 
ence  between  Mr.  Armadale  and  himself.  He 
spoke  to  me  in  his  wife’s  presence.  Poor  creat- 
ure, I make  no  complaint  of  her — such  affliction 
ns  she  suffers  excuses  every  thing.  I wish  1 
could  give  you  some  idea  of  the  letters  between 
Major  Milroy  and  Mr.  Armadale — but  my  head 
is  only  a woman’s  head,  and  I was  so  confused 
and  distressed  at  the  time ! All  I can  tell  you 
is,  that  Mr.  Armadale  chose  to  preserve  silence 
about  his  proceedings  in  London  under  circum- 
stances which  made  that  silence  a reflection  on 
my  character.  The  major  was  most  kind  ; his 
confidence  in  me  remained  unshaken — but  could 
his  confidence  protect  me  against  his  wife’s  prej- 
udice and  his  daughter's  ill-will  ? Oh  the  hard- 
ness of  women  to  each  other!  Oh  the  humili- 
ation if  men  only  knew  some  of  us  as  we  really 

• 
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are ! What  coaid  I do?  I couldn’t  defend  my- 1 She  rose  when  the  door  closed  on  him.  A 
self  against  mere  imputations  ; and  I couldn’t ' change  came  over  her  the  instant  she  was  alone, 
remain  in  ray  situation  after  a slur  had  been  J The  color  faded  out  of  her  cheeks ; the  beauty 
cast  on  me.  My  pride  (Heaven  help  me,  I was  died  out  of  her  eyes ; her  face  hardened  horri- 
brought  up  like  a gentlewoman,  and  I have  sens-  bly  with  a silent  despair.  “ It’s  even  baser  work 
ibilities  that  are  not  blunted  even  yet!) — my  than  I bargained  for,”  she  said,  “to  deceive 
pride  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I left  my  place.  After  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  room  for  some 
Don’t  let  it  distress  you,  Mr.  Midwinter!  There’s  minutes,  she  stopped  wearily  before  the 
a bright  side  to  the  picture.  The  ladies  in  the  over  the  fire-place.  “You  strange  creature!” 
neighborhood  have  overwhelmed  me  with  kind-  she  murmured,  leaning  her  elbows  on  the  mar.- 
ness;  I have  the  prospect  of  getting  pupils  to  tle-picce,  and  languidly  addressing  the  reflection 
teach;  I am  spared  the  mortification  of  going  of  herself  in  the  glass.  “Have  you  got  an;, 
back  to  be  a burden  on  my  friends.  The  only  conscience  left?  And  has  that  man  roused  it  ?’* 
complaint  I have  to  make  is,  I think,  a just  one.  The  reflection  of  her  face  changed  slowly. 
Mr.  Armadale  has  been  back  at  Thorpe- Am-  The  color  returned  to  her  cheeks,  the  delicious 
brose  for  some  days.  I have  entreated  him,  by  languor  began  to  suffuse  her  eyes  again.  Her 
letter,  to  grant  me  an  interview ; to  tell  me  what  lips  parted  gently,  and  her  quickening  breath 
dreadful  suspicions  he  has  of  me,  and  to  let  me  began  to  dim  the  surface  of  the  glass.  She 
set  myself  right  in  his  estimation.  Would  you  drew  back  from  it,  after  a moment’s  absorption 


believe  it?  he  has  declined  to  see  me — under 
the  influence  of  others;  not  of  his  own  free-will, 
I am  sure!  Cruel,  isn’t  it?  But  he  has  even 
used  me  more  cruelly  still— he  persists  in  sus- 
pecting me — it  is  he  who  is  having  me  watched. 
Oh,  Mr.  Midwinter,  don’t  hate  me  for  telling 
you  what  you  must  know!  The  man  you  found 
persecuting  me  and  frightening  me  to-night  was 
only  earning  his  money,  after  all,  as  Mr.  Arma- 
dale’s spy.” 

Once  more  Midwinter  started  to  his  feet ; and 
this  time  the  thoughts  that  were  in  him  found 
their  way  into  words. 

“I  can’t  believe  it,  I won’t  believe  it!"  he 
exclaimed,  indignantly.  “If  the  man  told  you 
that  the  man  lied.  I beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Gwilt ; I beg  your  pardon  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.  Don’t,  pray  don’t  think  I doubt  you; 
I only  say  there  is  some  dreadful  mistake.  I am 
not  sure  that  I understand  as  I ought  all  that 
you  have  told  me.  But  this  last  infamous  mean- 
ness of  which  you  think  Allan  guilty,  I do  un- 
derstand. I swear  to  you  he  is  incapable  of 
it ! Some  scoundrel  has  been  taking  advantage 
of  him ; some  scoundrel  has  been  nsing  his 
name.  I’ll  prove  it  to  you  if  you  will  only  give 
me  time.  Let  me  go  and  clear  it  up  at  once. 
I can’t  rest ; I can’t  bear  to  think  of  it ; I 
can’t  even  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  here. 
Oh,”  he  burst  out,  desperately,  “ I’m  sure  you 
feel  for  me  after  what  you  have  said — I feel  so 
for  you  /” 

lie  stopped  in  confusion.  Miss  Gwilt’s  eyes 
were  looking  at  him  again;  and  Miss  Gwilt’s 
hand  had  found  its  way  once  more  into  his 
own. 

“You  are  the  most  generous  of  living  men,” 
she  said,  softly;  “I  will  believe  what  you  tell 
me  to  believe.  Go,”  she  added,  in  a whisper, 
suddenly  releasing  his  hand  and  turning  away 
from  him.  “For  both  our  sakes,  go!” 

Ilis  heart  beat  fast ; he  looked  at  her  as  she 
dropped  into  a chair  and  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes.  For  one  moment  he  hesitated — the 
next  he  snatched  up  his  knapsack  from  the  floor, 
and  left  her  precipitately  without  a backward 
look  or  a parting  word. 
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in  her  own  thoughts,  with  a start  of  terror. 
“What  am  I doing?”  she  asked  herself  in  a 
sudden  panic  of  astonishment.  “Am  I mad 
enough  to  be  thinking  of  him  in  that  way  ?” 

She  burst  into  a mocking  laugh,  and  opened 
her  desk  on  the  table  recklessly  with  a bang. 

“It’s  high  time  I had  some  talkVith  mother 
Jezebel,”  she  said,  and  sat  down  to  write  to 
Mrs.  Oldershaw. 

“ I have  met  with  Mr.  Midwinter,”  she  be- 
gan, “under  very  lucky  circumstances;  and  I 
have  made  the  most  of  my  opportunity.  He 
has  just  left  me  for  his  friend  Armadale ; and 
one  of  two  good  things  will  happen  to-morrow. 

If  they  don’t  quarrel,  the  doors  of  Thorpe-Am- 
brose  will  be  open  to  me  again  at  Mr.  Midwin- 
ter’s intercession.  If  they  do  quarrel,  I shall 
be  the  unhappy  cause  of  it,  and  I shall  fiod  my 
way  in  for  myself,  on  the  purely  Christian  er- 
rand of  reconciling  them.” 

She  hesitated  at  the  next  sentence,  wrote  the 
first  few  words  of  it,  scratched  them  out  again, 
and  petulantly  tore  the  letter  into  fragments, 
and  threw  the  pen  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Turning  quickly  on  her  chair,  she  looked  at  the 
seat  which  Midwinter  had  occupied ; her  foot 
restlessly  tapping  the  floor,  and  her  handker- 
chief thrust  like  a gag  between  her  clenched 
teeth.  “ Young  as  you  are,”  she  thought,  with 
her  mind  reviving  the  image  of  him  in  the 
empty  chair — “ there  has  been  something  out  of 
the  common  in  your  life — and  I must  and  will 
know  it  l” 

The  house  clock  struck  the  hour  and  roused 
her.  She  sighed,  and  walking  back  to  the 
glass,  wearily  loosened  the  fastenings  of  her 
dress;  wearily  removed  the  studs  from  the 
chemisette  beneath  it,  and  put  them  on  tbs 
chimney-piece.  She  looked  indolently  at  the 
reflected  beauties  of  her  neck  and  bosom,  as 
she  unplaited  her  hair  and  threw  it  back  in  , 
one  great  mass  over  her  shoulders.  '*  Fancy,” 
she  thought,  “ if  he  saw  me  now  1”  She  turned 
back  to  the  table,  and  sighed  again  ns  she  ex- 
tinguished one  of  the  candles  and  took  the  other 
in  her  hand.  “Midwinter?”  she  said,  as  riic 
passed  through  the  folding-doors  of  the  room  to 
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her  bedchamber.  * ‘ I don’t  believe  in  his  name, 
to  begin  with  1” 

The  night  had  advanced  by  more  than  an 
hoar  before  Midwinter  was  back  again  at  the 
great  house. 

Twice,  well  as  the  homeward  way  was  known 
to  him,  he  had  strayed  out  of  the  right  road. 
The  events  of  the  evening — the  interview  with 
Miss  Gwilt  herself,  after  his  fortnight’s  solitary 
thinking  of  her ; the  extraordinary  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  her  position  since  he  had 
seen  her  last;  and  the  startling  assertion  of 
Allan’s  connection  with  it — had  all  conspired 
to  throw  his  mind  into  a state  of  ungovernable 
confusion.  The  darkness  of  the  cloudy  night 
added  to  his  bewilderment.  Even  the  familiar 
gates  of  Thorpe-Ambrose  seemed  strange  to 
him.  When  he  tried  to  think  of  it,  it  was 
a mystery  to  him  how  he  had  reached  the 
place. 

The  front  of  the  house  was  dark  and  closed 
for  the  night.  Midwinter  went  round  to  the 
back.  The  sound  of  men’s  voices,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, caught  his  ear.  They  were  soon  dis- 
tinguishable as  the  voices  of  the  first  and  second 
footman,  and  the  subject  of  conversation  be- 
tween them  was  their  master. 

“ I’ll  bet  you  an  even  half-crown  he’s  driven 
out  of  the  neighborhood  before  another  week  is 
over  his  head,”  said  the  first  footman. 

“ Done?”  said  the  second.  “He  isn’t  as 
easy  driven  as  you  think.” 

“Isn’t  lie?”  retorted  the  other.  “He’ll  be 


mobbed  if  he  stops  here  1 I tell  you  again,  he’s 
not  satisfied  with  the  mess  he’s  got  into  already. 
I know  it  for  certain  he’s  having  the  governess 
watched.”  . 

At  those  words  Midwinter  mechanically 
checked  himself  before  ho  turned  the  corner  of 
the  house.  His  first  doubt  of  the  result  of  his 
meditated  appeal  to  Allan  ran  through  him  like 
a sudden  chill.  The  influence  exercised  by  the 
voice  of  public  scandal  is  a force  which  acts  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinary  law  of  mechanics. 
It  is  strongest,  not  by  concentration,  but  by  dis- 
tribution. To  the  primary  sound  wo  may  shut 
our  ears ; but  the  reverberation  of  it  in  echoes 
is  irresistible.  On  his  wAy  back  Midwinter’s 
one  desire  had  been  to  find  Allan  up  and  to 
speak  to  him  immediately.  His  one  hope  now 
was  to  gain  time  to  contend  with  the  new  doubts 
and  to  silence  the  new  misgivings — his  one  pres- 
ent anxiety  was  to  hear  that  Allan  had  gone  to 
bed.  He  turned  the  corner  of  the  house  and 
presented  himself  before  the  men  smoking  their 
pipes  in  the  back  garden.  As  soon  as  their  as- 
tonishment allowed  them  to  speak  they  offered 
to  rouse  their  master.  Allan  had  given  his 
friend  up  for  that  night  and  had  gone  to  bed 
about  half  an  hour  since. 

“It  was  my  master’s  particular  order,  Sir,” 
said  the  head  footman,  “that  he  was  to  be  told 
of  it  if  you  came  back.” 

“It  is  my  particular  request,”  returned  Mid- 
winter, “that  you  won’t  disturb  him.” 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  wondcringly, 
as  he  took  his  candle  and  left  them. 


GOING  AND  COMING. 


nr  1IE  pleasant  summer  months,  alas!  have  fled, 
And  mellow  Autumn,  with  her  fruits,  is  here, 
Wearing  the  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheeks 
Which  marks  the  slow  decadence  of  the  year; 
And  through  the  leaves  the  sad  winds  softly  moan 
For  the  sweet  summer  which,  alas  1 has  flown. 

No  more  I hear  the  cheery  mowers  sing 
Down  in  the  meadow  where  the  grnss  grew  tall, 
No  more  I hear  their  scythe-blades  blithely  ring ; 

A tender  purple  mist  hangs  over  all, 

Veiling  the  valley  and  each  wooded  steep 
Where  nods  the  golden  reed  as  if  In  sleep. 

The  restless  bluebird  through  the  wood  flits  by, 

She  utters  scarce  a note  through  all  the  day; 

The  blackbird's  liquid  voioo  has  turned  to  dry — 
Alas!  alas!  they  soon  will  pass  away! 

And  these  bright  tints  which  mark  the  closing  year 
lCrc  many  days  will  wither  and  grow  sere. 

Here  gazing  on  them,  where  I sit  apart, 

These  leaves  of  gold,  these  berries  of  rich  red, 

I seem  to  see  the  ghost  of  War  go  by. 

Leaving  tho  traces  of  his  bleeding  tread 
I :i  these  lone  paths  which  skirl  the  solemn  wood 
Where  oft  I wander  wrapt  in  silent  mood. 


And  through  the  shadowy  vista  of  the  Past 
Vanish  his  blood-stained  robes,  and  roll  away 
The  echoes  of  the  battle's  deafening  blast; 

And  like  the  coming  of  the  dawn  of  day. 

Walks  Peace  within  her  vineyard,  smiling  Peace, 
Parent  of  plenty  and  of  large  increase. 

Too  well  I know  these  Autumn  days  must  pass, 
like  the  dead  Summer  which  has  gone  before ; 
These  painted  glories  all  must  fade,  alas ! 

Like  hopes  which  perish  and  are  known  no  more; 
And  down  these  walks  the  whirling  leaf  will  go 
On  chilly  winds  that  through  December  blow. 

Already  now  on  yonder  mountain  height 
Sounds  Winter's  clarion  wailing  through  the  trees. 
Calling  his  hosts  from  out  the  frozen  North, 

YThere  toppling  icebergs  soil  the  polar  seas; 

And  streaming  far  across  the  lonely  night 
8hlne  the  Aurora's  quivering  beams  of  light 

Bat  though  the  Winter  comes  with  sleet  and  snow, 
And  wailing  winds  that  howl  with  voices  drear, 
Upon  the  hearth  the  ruddy  flames  shall  glow, 

And  Beated  there  with  friends  whom  we  hold  dear, 
Unmindful  of  the  bitter,  searching  blast 
We  will  not  mourn  tho  seasons  that  are  past 
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IN  FOUR  BOOKS.-BOOK  THE  FOURTH.  A TURNING. 


CHAPTER  Yin. 

A FEW  GRAINS  OF  PEPPER. 

THE  dolls’  dress-maker  went  no  more  to  the 
business-premises  of  Pubsey  and  Co.  in  St 
Mary  Axe,  after  chance  had  disclosed  to  her  (as 
she  supposed)  the  flinty  and  hypocritical  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Riah.  She  often  moralized  over  her 
work  on  the  tricks  and  the  manners  of  that  ven- 
erable cheat,  but  made  her  little  purchases  else- 
where, and  lived  a secluded  life.  After  much 
consultation  with  herself,  she  decided  not  to  put 
Lizzie  Hexam  on  her  guard  against  the  old  man, 
arguing  that  the  disappointment  of  finding  him 
out  would  come  upon  her  quite  soon  enough. 
Therefore,  in  her  communication  with  her  friend 
by  letter,  she  was  silent  on  this  theme,  and  prin- 
cipally dilated  on  the  backslidings  of  her  bad 
child,  who  every  day  grew  worse  and  worse. 

“You  wicked  old  boy,”  Miss  Wren  would  say 
to  him,  with  a menacing  forefinger,  “you’ll 
force  me  to  run  away  from  you,  after  all,  you 
will ; and  then  you’ll  shake  to  bits,  and  there’ll 
be  nobody  to  pick  up  the  pieces !” 

At  this  foreshadowing  of  a desolate  decease 
the  wicked  old  boy  uvould  whine  and  whimper, 
and  would  sit  shaking  himself  into  the  lowest  of 
low  spirits,  until  such  time  as  he  could  shake 
himself  out  of  the  house  and  shake  another 
threepenny  worth  into  himself.  But  dead  drunk 
or  dead  sober  (he  had  come  to  such  a pass  that 
he  was  least  alive  in  the  latter  state),  it  was  al- 
ways on  the  conscience  of  the  paralytic  scare- 
crow that  he  had  betrayed  his  sharp  parent  for 
sixty  threepenny  worths  of  rum,  which  were  all 
gone,  and  that  her  sharpness  would  infallibly 
detect  his  having  done  it,  sooner  or  later.  All 
things  considered  therefore,  and  addition  made 
of  the  state  of  his  body  to  the  state  of  his  mind, 
the  bed  on  which  Mr.  Dolls  reposed  was  a bed 
of  roses  from  which  the  flowers  and  leaves  had 
entirely  faded,  leaving  him  to  lie  upon  the  thorns 
and  stalks. 

On  a certain  day  Miss  Wren  was  alone  at  her 
work,  with  the  house-door  set  open  for  coolness, 
and  was  trolling  in  a small  sweet  voice  a mourn- 
ful little  song  which  might  have  been  the  song 
of  the  doll  she  was  dressing,  bemoaning  the 
brittleness  and  meltability  of  wax,  when  whom 
should  she  descry  standing  on  the  pavement, 
looking  in  at  her,  but  Mr.  Fledgeby. 

“I  thought  it  was  you?”  said  Fledgeby,  com- 
ing up  the  two  steps. 

“Did  you?”  Miss  Wren  retorted.  “And  I 
thought  it  was  you,  young  man.  Quite  a coin- 
cidence. You’re  not  mistaken,  and  I’m  not 
mistaken.  How  clever  we  are !” 

“Well,  and  how  are  you ?”  said  Fledgeby. 
“I  am  pretty  much  a*  usual,  Sir,”  replied 


Miss  Wren.  “A  very  unfortunate  parent,  wor- 
ried out  of  my  life  and  senses  by  a very  hu«4 
child.” 

Fledgeby’s  small  eyes  opened  so  wide  that  they 
might  have  passed  for  ordinary-sized  eyes,  ns  he 
stared  about  him  for  the  very  young  person  w bom 
he  supposed  to  be  in  question. 

“But  you’re  not  a parent,”  said  Miss  Wren, 
“and  consequently  it’s  of  no  use  talking  to  you 
npon  a family  subject. — To  what  am  I to  attrib- 
ute the  honor  and  favor?” 

“To  a wish  to  improve  your  acquaintance,” 
Mr.  Fledgeby  replied. 

Miss  Wren,  stopping  to  bite  her  thread,  looked 
at  him  very  knowingly. 

“ Wc  never  meet  now,”  said  Fledgebv;  “Jo 
we?” 

“No,”  said  Miss  Wren,  chopping  off  the 
word. 

“So  I had  a mind,”  pursued  Fledgeby,  “ to 
come  and  have  a talk  with  you  about  our  dodg- 
ing friend,  the  child  of  Israel.” 

“ So  he  gave  you  my  address ; did  he  ?”  asked 
Miss  Wren.  • 

“I  got  it  out  of  him,”  said  Fledgeby,  with  a 
stammer. 

“You  seem  to  see  a good  deal  of  him,”  re- 
marked Miss  Wren,  with  shrewd  distrust.  “A 
good  deal  of  him  ypu  seem  to  see,  considering.” 

“ Yes,  I do,” said  Fledgeby.  “Considering.” 

“ Haven’t  you,”  inquired  the  dress-ranker, 
bending  over  the  doll  on  which  her  art  was  be- 
ing exercised,  “done  interceding  with  him  yet ?” 

“No,”  said  Fledgeby,  shaking  his  head. 

“La!  Been  interceding  with  him  all  this 
time,  and  sticking  to  him  still?”  said  Miss 
Wren,  busy  with  her  work. 

“ Sticking  to  him  is  the  word,”  said  Fledgeby. 

Miss  Wren  pursued  her  occupation  with  a 
concentrated  air,  and  asked,  after  an  interval  of 
silent  industry : 

“ Are  you  in  the  army  ?” 

“Not  exactly,”  said  Fledgeby,  rather  flattered 
by  the  question. 

“ Navy  ?”  asked  Miss  Wren. 

* * N — no,  ” said  Fledgeby.  He  qualified  these 
two  negatives  as  if  he  were  not  absolutely  in 
either  service,  but  was  almost  in  both. 

“ What  are  you  then  ?”  demanded  Miss  Wren. 

“I  am  a gentleman,  I am,”  said  Fledgeby. 

“Oh!”  assented  Jenny,  screwing  up  her 
mouth  with  an  appearance  of  conviction.  “Yes, 
to  be  sure ! That  accounts  for  your  having  so 
much  time  to  give  to  interceding.  But  only  to 
think  how  kind  and  friendly  a gentleman  you 
must  be  !” 

Mr.  Fledgeby  found  that  he  was  skating  round 
a board  marked  Dangerous,  and  had  better  cut  ♦ 
out  a fresh  track.  “ Let’s  get  back  to  the  dodg- 
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crest  of  the  dodgers,’*  said  he.  “What’s  he  op 
to  in  the  case  of  your  friend  the  handsome  gal  ? 
He  must  have  some  object.  What’s  his  object  ?” 

“ Can  not  undertake  to  say,  Sir,  I am  sure !” 
retamed  Miss  Wren,  composedly. 

“ He  won’t  acknowledge  where  she’s  gone,” 
said  Fledgeby;  “and  I have  a fancy  that  I 
should  like  to  have  another  look  at  her.  Now 
I know  he  knows  where  she  is  gone.” 

“ Can  not  undertake  to  say,  Sir,  I am  sure !” 
Miss  Wren  again  rejoined. 

“ And  you  know  where  she  is  gone,”  hazard- 
ed Fledgeby. 

“Can  not  undertake  to  say,  Sir,  really,”  re- 
plied Miss  Wren. 

The  quaint  little  chin  met  Mr.  Fledgeby’s  gaze 
with  such  a baffling  hitch  that  that  agreeable 
gentleman  was  for  some  time  at  a loss  how  to 
resume  his  fascinating  part  in  the  dialogue.  At 
length  he  said : 

“Miss  Jenny! — That’s  your  name,  if  I don’t 
mistake?’ 

“Probably  you  don’t  mistake,  Sir,”  was  Miss 
Wren’s  cool  answer ; “ because  you  had  it  on  the 
best  authority.  Mine,  you  know.” 

“Miss  Jenny!  Instead  of  coming  up  and 
being  dead,  let’s  come  out  and  look  alive.  It’ll 
pay  better,  I assure  you,”  said  Fledgeby,  be- 
stowing an  inveigling  twinkle  or  two  upon  the 
dress-maker.  “ You'll  find  it  pay  better.” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Miss  Jenny,  holding  out  her 
doll  at  arm’s-length,  and  critically  contemplat- 
ing the  effect  of  her  art  with  her  scissors  on  her 
lips  and  her  head  thrown  back,  as  if  her  interest 
lay  there,  and  not  in  the  conversation;  “per- 
haps you’ll  explain  your  meaning,  young  man, 
which  is  Greek  to  me. — You  must  have  another 
touch  of  blue  in  your  trimming,  my  dear.”  Hav- 
ing addressed  the  last  remark  to  her  fair  client, 
Miss  Wren  proceeded  to  snip  at  some  blue  frag- 
ments that  lay  before  her  among  fragments  of 
all  colors,  and  to  thread  a needle  from  a skein 
of  blue  silk. 

“Look  here,”  said  Fledgeby. — “Are  you  at- 
tending?” 

“ I am  attending,  Sir,”  replied  Miss  Wren, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  so  doing. 
“Another  touch  of  blue  in  your  trimming,  my 
dear.” 

“ Well,  look  here,”  said  Fledgeby,  rather  dis- 
couraged by  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
found  himself  pursuing  the  conversation.  “If 
you’re  attending — ” 

(“Light  btoe,  my  sweet  young  lady,”  remark- 
ed Miss  Wren,  in  a sprightly  tone,  “being  best 
suited  to  your  fair  complexion  and  your  flaxen 
curls.”) 

“ I say,  if  you’re  attending,  ” proceeded  Fledgo- 
by,  “ it’ll  pay  better  in  this  way.  It’ll  lead  in  a 
roundabout  manner  to  your  buying  damage  and 
waste  of  Pubsey  and  Co.  at  a nominal  price,  or 
even  getting  it  for  nothing.” 

“ Aha !”  thought  the  dress-maker.  “ But  you 
are  not  so  roundabout,  Little  Eyes,  that  I don’t 
notice  your  answering  for  Pubsey  and  Co.  after 


all ! Little  Eyes,  Little  Eyes,  you’re  too  cun- 
ning by  half.” 

“And  I take  it  for  granted,”  pursued  Fledge- 
by, “ that  to  get  the  most  of  your  material*  for 
nothing  would  be  well  worth  your  while,  Miss 
Jenny?” 

“You  may  take  it  for  granted,”  returned  the 
dress-maker  with  many  knowing  nods,  “that  it’s 
always  well  worth  my  while  to  make  money.’’ 

“Now,”  said  Fledgeby,  approvingly,  “you’re 
answering  to  a sensible  purpose.  Now,  you’re 
coming  out  and  looking  alive!  So  I make  so 
free,  Miss  Jenny,  as  to  offer  the  remark,  that 
you  and  Judah  were  too  thick  together  to  last. 
You  can’t  come  to  be  intimate  with  such  a deep 
file  as  Judah  without  beginning  to  see  a little 
way  into  him,  you  know,”  said  Fledgeby,  with 
a wink. 

“ I must  own,”  returned  the  dress-maker,  with 
her  eyes  upon  her  work,  “that  we  are  not  good 
friends  at  present.” 

“I  know  you’re  not  good  friends  at  present,” 
said  Fledgeby.  “I  know  all  about  it.  I should 
like  to  pay  off  Judah  by  not  letting  him  have 
his  own  deep  way  in  every  thing.  In  most 
things  he’ll  get  it  by  hook  or  by  crook,  but — 
hang  it  all ! — don’t  let  him  have  lus  own  deep 
way  in  every  thing.  That’s  too  much.”  Mr. 
Fledgeby  said  this  with  some  display  of  indig- 
nant warmth,  as  if  he  was  counsel  in  the  cause 
for  Virtue. 

“ How  can  I prevent  his  having  his  own  way  ?” 
began  the  dress-maker. 

“Deep  way,  I called  it,”  said  Fledgeby. 

“ — His  own  deep  way,  in  any  thing?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Fledgeby.  “I  like  to 
hear  you  ask  it,  because  it’s  looking  alive.  It’s 
what  I should  expect  to  find  in  one  of  your  saga- 
cious understanding.  Now,  candidly.” 

“Eh?”  cried  Miss  Jenny. 

“I  said,  now  candidly,”  Mr.  Fledgeby  ex- 
plained, a little  put  out. 

“ Oh-h  !’* 

“I  should  be  glad  to  countermine  him  re- 
specting the  handsome  gal,  your  friend.  He 
means  something  there.  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  Judah  means  something  there.  He  has  a 
motive,  and  of  course  his  motive  is  a dark  mo- 
tive. Now,  whatever  his  motive  is,  it’s  neces- 
sary to  his  motive” — Mr.  Fledgcby’s  constructive 
powers  were  not  equal  to  the  avoidance  of  some 
tautology  here — “that  it  should  be  kept  from 
me  what  he  has  done  with  her.  So  I put  it  to 
you,  who  know:  What  Jtas  he  done  with  her? 
I ask  no  more.  And  is  that  asking  much,  when 
you  understand  that  it  will  pay?” 

Miss  Jenny  Wren,  who  had  cast  her  eyes  upon 
the  bench  again  after  her  last  interruption,  sat 
looking  at  it,  needle  in  hand  but  not  working, 
for  some  moments.  She  then  briskly  resumed 
her  work,  and  said,  with  a sidelong  glance  of  her 
eyes  and  chin  at  Mr.  Fledgeby, 

“ Where  d’ye  live  ?” 

“ Albany,  Piccadilly,”  replied  Fledgeby. 

“When  are  you  at  home?” 
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44  When  you  like.1* 

44 Breakfast-time?”  said  Jenny,  in  herabrupt- 
est  and  shortest  manner. 

44  No  better  time  in  the  day,”  said  Fledgcby. 

44  I’ll  look  in  upon  you  to-morrow,  young  man. 
Those  two  ladies,”  pointing  to  dolls,  ‘‘have  an 
appointment  in  Bond  Street  at  ten  precisely. 
When  i’vc  dropped  ’em  there  I’ll  drive  round  to 
you.”  With  a weird  little  laugh  Miss  Jenny 
pointed  to  her  crulch-stiek  as  her  equipage. 

44This  is  looking  alive  indeed!”  cried  Fledgc- 
by, rising.  * 

“Mark  you!  I promise  you  nothing,”  said 
the  dolls*  dress-maker,  dabbing  two  dabs  at  him 
with  her  needle,  as  if  she  put  out  both  his  eveg. 

“No,  no.  1 understand,”  returned  Fledge- 
by.  “The  damage  and  waste  question  shall  be 
settled  first.  It  shall  be  made  to  pay;  don’t 
you  be  afraid.  Good-day,  Miss  Jenny.” 

“Good-day,  young  man.” 

Mr.  Fledgeby’s  prepossessing  form  withdrew 
itself;  and  the  little  dress-maker,  clipping  and 
snipping  and  stitching,  and  stitching  and  snip- 
ping and  clipping,  fell  to  work  at  a great  rate ; 
musing  and  muttering  all  the  time. 

44  Misty,  misty,  misty.  Can't  make  it  out. 
Little  Eyes  and  the  wolf  in  a conspiracy?  Or 
Little  Eyes  and  the  wolf  against  one  another? 
Can’t  make  it  out.  My  poor  Lizzie,  have  they 
both  designs  against  you,  either  way?  Can’t 
make  it  out.  Is  Little  Eyes  Pubsey,  and  the 
wolf  Co?  Can’t  make  it  out.  Pubsey  true  to 
Co,  and  Co  to  Pubsey  ? Pubsey  false  to  Co,  and 
Co  to  Pubsey  ? Can’t  make  it  out.  What  said 
Little  Eyes?  ‘Now.  candidly?’  Ah!  How- 
ever the  cat  jumps,  he' s a liar.  That’s  all  I can 
. make  out  at  present ; but  you  may  go  to  bed  in 
the  Albany,  Piccadilly,  with  that  for  your  pillow, 
young  man  !”  Thereupon  the  little  dress-maker 
again  dabbed  out  his  eyes  separately,  and  mak- 
ing a loop  in  the  air  of  her  thread  and  deftly 
catching  it  into  a knot  with  her  needle,  seemed 
to  bowstring  him  into  the  bargain. 

For  the  terrors  undergone  by  Mr.  Dolls  that 
evening  when  his  little  parent  sat  profoundly 
meditating  over  her  work,  and  when  he  imag- 
ined himself  found  out,  ns  often  as  she  changed 
her  attitude,  or  turned  her  eyes  toward  him, 
there  is  no  adequate  name.  Moreover  it  was 
her  habit  to  shake  her  head  at  that  wretched  old 
boy  whenever  she  caught  his  eye  as  he  shivered 
and  shook.  What  arc  popularly  called  “the 
trembles”  being  in  full  force  upon  him  that  even- 
ing, and  likewise  what  are  popularly  called  “ the 
horrors,”  he  had  a very  bad  time  of  it;  which 
was  not  made  better  by  his  being  so  remorseful 
as  frequently  to  moan  “Sixty  threepenn’orths.” 
This  imperfect  sentence  not  being  at  all  intelli- 
gible as  a confession,  but  sounding  like  a Gar- 
gantuan order  for  a dram,  brought  him  into  new 
difficulties  by  occasioning  his  parent  to  pounce 
at  him  in  a more  than  usually  snappish  manner, 
and  to  overwhelm  him  with  bitter  reproaches. 

What  was  a bad  time  for  Mr.  Dolls  could  not 
fail  to  be  a bad  time  for  the  dolls’  dress-maker. 


However,  she  was  on  the  alert  next  morning, 
and  drove  to  Bond  Street,  and  set  down  the  two 
ladies  punctually,  and  then  directed  her  equipage 
to  conduct  her  to  the  Albany.  Arrived  at  the 
doorway  of  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Fledgeby’s 
chambers  were,  she  found  a lady  standing  there 
in  a traveling  dress,  holding  in  her  hand— of  all 
things  in  the  world — a gentleman’s  hat. 

“You  want  some  one?”  said  the  lady  in  a 
stern  manner. 

“ I am  going  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Fledgeby’s.” 

44  You  can  not  do  that  at  this  moment.  There 
is  a gentleman  with  him.  I am  waiting  for  the 
gentleman.  His  business  with  Mr.  Fledgeby 
will  very  soon  be  transacted,  and  then  you  can 
go  np.  Until  the  gentleman  comes  down,  you 
must  wait  here.” 

While  speaking,  and  afterward,  the  lady  kept 
watchfully  between  her  and  the  staircase,  as  if 
prepared  to  oppose  her  going  up  by  force.  The 
lady  being  of  a stature  to  stop  her  with  a hand, 
and  looking  mightily  determined,  the  dress- 
maker stood  still. 

“Well?  Why  do  you  listen?”  asked  the 
lady. 

“I  am  not  listening,”  said  the  dress-maker. 

“What  do  yon  hear?”  asked  the  lady,  alter- 
ing her  phrase. 

14 Is  it  a kind  of  a splattering  somewhere?” 
said  the  dress-maker,  with  an  inquiring  look. 

“Mr.  Fledgeby  in  his  shower-bath,  perhaps,” 
remarked  the  lady,  smiling. 

“And  somebody’s  beating  a carpet,  I think?” 

“Mr.  Fledgeby’s  carpet,  I dare  say,”  replied 
the  smiling  lady. 

Miss  Wren  had  a reasonably  good  eye  for 
smiles,  being  well  accustomed  to  them  on  the 
part  of  her  young  friends,  though  their  smiles 
mostly  ran  smaller  than  in  nature.  But  she 
had  never  seen  so  singular  a smile  as  that  upon 
this  lady’s  face.  It  twitched  her  nostrils  open 
in  a remarkable  manner,  and  contracted  her  lips 
and  eyebrows.  It  was  a smile  of  enjoyment  too, 
though  of  such  a fierce  kind  that  Miss  Wren 
thought  she  would  rather  not  enjoy  herself  than 
do  it  in  that  way. 

“Well!  "said  the  lady,  watchingher.  “Wbat 
now  ?” 

44 1 hope  there's  nothing  the  matter!”  said  the 
dress-maker. 

“Where?”  inquired  the  lady. 

44 1 don’t  know  where,”  said  Miss  Wren,  star- 
ing about  her.  44  But  I never  heard  such  odd 
noises.  Don’t  yon  think  I had  better  call  some- 
body?” 

44 1 think  yon  had  better  not,”  returned  the 
lady  with  a significant  frown,  and  drawing 
closer. 

On  this  hint  the  dress-maker  relinquished  the 
idea,  and  stood  looking  at  the  lady  as  hard  as 
the  lady  looked  at  her.  Meanwhile  the  dress- 
maker listened  with  amazement  to  the  odd  noises 
which  still  continued,  and  the  lady  listened  too, 
but  with  a coolness  in  which  there  was  no  trace 
of  amazement. 
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Soon  afterward  came  a slamming  and  bang- 
ing of  doors ; and  then  came  running  down  stairs 
a gentleman  with  whiskers,  and  out  of  breath, 
who  sepmed  to  be  red-hot. 

“Is  your  business  done,  Alfred ?”  inquired 
the  lady. 

“Very  thoroughly  done,”  replied  the  gentle- 
man, as  he  took  his  hat  from  her. 

“You  can  go  up  to  Mr.  Fledgeby  as  soon  as 
you  like,”  said  the  lady,  moving  haughtily  away. 

“Oh ! And  you  can  take  these  three  pieces 
of  stick  with  you,”  added  the  gentleman  politely, 
“and  say,  if  you  please,  that  they  come  from 
Mr.  Alfred  Lammle,  with  his  compliments  on 
leaving  England.  Mr.  Alfred  Lammle.  Be  so 
good  as  not  to  forget  the  name.” 

The  three  pieces  of  stick  were  three  broken 
and  frayed  fragments  of  a stout  lithe  cane.  Miss 
Jenny  taking  them  wonderingly,  and  the  gentle- 
man repeating  with  a grin,  “ Mr.  Alfred  Lammle, 
if  you’ll  be  so  good.  Compliments,  on  leaving 
England,”  the  lady  and  gentleman  walked  away 
quite  deliberately,  and  Miss  Jenny  and  her 
crutch-stick  went  up  stairs.  “Lammle,  Lara- 
mie, Lammle?”  Miss  Jenny  repeated  as  she 
panted  from  stair  to  stair,  “where  have  I heard 
that  name?  Lammle,  Lammle?  I know! 
Saint  Mary  Axe !” 

With  a gleam  of  new  intelligence  in  her  sharp 
face  the  dolls’  dress-maker  pulled  at  Fledgeby ’s 
bell.  No  one  answered ; but  from  within  the 
chambers  there  proceeded  a continuous  splutter- 
ing sound  of  a highly  singular  and  unintelligible 
nature. 

“Good  gracious!  Is  Little  Eyes  choking?” 
cried  Miss  Jenny. 

Fulling  at  the  bell  again  and  getting  no  re- 
ply, she  pushed  the  outer  door,  and  found  it 
standing  ajar.  No  one  being  visible  on  her 
opeuing  it  wider,  and  the  spluttering  continu- 
ing, sho  took  the  liberty  of  opening  an  inner 
door,  and  then  beheld  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  Fledgeby  in  a shirt,  a pair  of  Turk- 
ish trowsers,  and  a Turkish  cap,  rolling  over  and 
over  on  his  own  carpet,  and  spluttering  wonder- 
fully. 

“ Oh  Lord !”  gasped  Mr.  Fledgeby.  “ Oh  my 
eye!  Stop  thief!  I am  strangling.  Fire!  Oh 
my  eye ! A glass  of  water.  Give  me  a glass  of 
water.  Shut  the  door.  Murder ! Oh  Lord  !” 
And  then  rolled  and  spluttered  more  than  ever. 

Hurrying  into  another  room,  Miss  Jenny  got 
a glass  of  water,  and  brought  it  for  Fledgeby’s 
jelief:  who,  gasping,  spluttering,  and  rattling 
in  his  throat  bet  ween  whiles,  drank  some  water, 
and  laid  his  head  faintly  on  her  arm. 

“Oh  my  eye!”  cried  Fledgeby,  struggling 
anew.  “It’s  salt  and  snuff.  It’s  up  my  nose, 
and  down  my  throat,  and  in  my  windpipe. 
Ugh!  Ow!  Ow!  Ow!  Ah— h— h— h !”  And' 
here,  crowing  fearfully,  with  his  eyes  starting  1 
out  of  his  head,  appeared  to  be  contending  with 
every  mortal  disease  incidental  to  poultry. 

“ And  Oh  my  eye,  I’m  so  sore !”  cried  Fledge- 
by, starting  over  on  his  back,  in  a spasmodic  j 


way  that  caused  the  dress-maker  to  retreat  to 
the  wall.  “ Oh  I smart  so ! put  something 
to  my  back  and  arms,  and  legs  and  shoulders. 
Ugh ! It’s  down  my  throat  again  and  can’t 
come  up.  Ow ! Ow  ! Ow ! Ah — h — h — h ! Oh 
I smart  so !”  Here  Mr.  Fledgeby  bounded  up, 
and  bounded  down,  and  went  rolling  over  and 
over  again. 

The  dolls’  dress-maker  looked  on  until  Irs 
rolled  himself  into  a comer  with  his  Turkis’i 
slippers  uppermost,  and  then,  resolving  in  the 
first  place  to  address  her  ministration  to  the  salt 
and  snuff,  gave  him  more  water  and  slapped 
his  back.  But  the  latter  application  was  by 
no  means  a success,  causing  Mr.  Fledgeby  to 
scream,  and  to  cry  out,  “Oh  my  eye!  don’t 
slap  me ! I’m  covered  with  weales  and  I smart 
so !” 

However,  he  gradually  ceased  to  choke  and 
crow,  saving  at  intervals,  and  Miss  Jenny  got 
him  into  an  easy-chair:  where,  with  his  eyes 
red  and  watery,  with  his  features  swollen,  and 
with  some  half-dozen  livid  bars  across  his  face, 
he  presented  a most  rueful  sight. 

“What  ever  possessed  you  to  take  salt  and 
snuff,  young  man?”  inquired  Miss  Jenny. 

“ I didn’t  take  it,”  the  dismal  youth  replied. 
u It  was  crammed  into  my  mouth.” 

“Who  crammed  it?”  asked  Miss  Jenny. 

“He  did,”  answered  Fledgeby.  “The  as- 
sassin. Laramie.  He  rubbed  it  into  my  mouth 
and  up  my  nose  and  down  my  throat — Ow! 
Ow  J Ow ! Ah — h — h — h ! Ugh ! — to  prevent 
my  crying  out,  and  then  cruelly  assaulted  me.” 

“With  this?”  asked  Miss  Jenny,  showing  the 
pieces  of  cane. 

“That’s  the  weapon,”  said  Fledgeby,  eying 
it  with  the  air  of  an  acquaintance.  “He  broke 
it  over  me.  Oh  I smart  so!  How  did  you 
come  by  it  ?” 

“ When  he  ran  down  stairs  and  joined  the 
lady  he  had  left  in  the  hall  with  his  hat” — Miss 
Jenny  began. 

“ Oh !”  groaned  Mr.  Fledgeby,  writhing,  “ she 
was  holding  his  hat,  was  she?  I might  have 
known  she  was  in  it.” 

“ When  he  came  down  stairs  and  joined  the 
lady  who  wouldn’t  let  me  come  up,  he  gave  me 
the  pieces  for  you,  and  I was  to  say,  ‘ With  Mr. 
Alfred  Lammle’s  compliments  on  his  leaving 
England.*  ” Miss  Jenny  said  it  with  such  spite- 
ful satisfaction,  and  such  a hitch  of  her  chin 
and  eyes  as  might  have  added  to  Mr.  Fledgeby’s 
miseries,  if  he  could  have  noticed  either,  in  his 
bodily  pain  with  his  hand  to  his  head. 

“ Shall  I go  for  the  police  ?”  inquired  Mis3 
Jenny,  with  a nimble  start  toward  the  door. 

“Stop!  No,  don’t!”  cried  Fledgeby.  “Don’t, 
please.  We  had  better  keep  it  quiet.  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  shut  the  door?  Oh  I do  smart 
so !’” 

In  testimony  of  the  extent  to  which  he  smart- 
ed Mr.  Fledgeby  came  wallowing  out  of  the 
casy-chair  and  took  another  roll  on  the  carpet. 

“Now  the  door’s  shut,”  said  Mr.  Fledgeby, 
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sitting  up  in  anguish,  with  his  Turkish  cap  half 
on  and  half  off,  and  the  bars  on  his  face  getting 
bluer,  “ do  me  tne  kindness  to  look  at  my  back 
and  shoulders.  They  must  be  in  an  awful  state, 
for  I hadn’t  got  my  dressing-gown  on,  when  the 
brute  came  rushing  in.  Cut  my  shirt  away  from 
the  collar ; there’s  a pair  of  scissors  on  that  ta- 
ble. “Oh!”  groaned  Mr.  Fledgeby,  with  his 
hand  to  his  head  again.  “ How  I do  smart,  to 
be  sure !” 

“There?”  inquired  Miss  Jenny,  alluding  to 
the  back  and  shoulders. 

“Oh  Lord,  yes!”  moaned  Fledgeby,  rocking 
himself.  “And  all  over!  Every  where!” 

The  busy  little  dress-maker  quickly  snipped 
the  shirt  away,  and  laid  bare  the  results  of  as  fu- 
rious and  sound  a thrashing  as  even  Mr.  Fledge- 
by merited.  “You  may  well  smart,  young 
man !”  exclaimed  Miss  Jenny.  And  stealthily 
rubbed  her  little  hands  behind  him,  and  poked 
a few  exultant  pokes  with  her  two  forefingers 
over  the  crown  of  his  head. 

“What  do  you  think  of  vinegar  and  brown 
paper?”  inquired  the  suffering  Fledgeby,  still 
rocking  and  moaning.  “Does  it  look  as  if 
vinegar  and  brown  paper  was  the  sort  of  appli- 
cat\pn  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Miss  Jenny,  with  a silent  chuckle. 
“It  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  be  Pickled.” 

Mr.  Fledgeby  collapsed  under  the  word  “Pick- 
led,”  and  groaned  again.  “My  kitchen  is  on 
this  floor,”  he  said ; “ you’ll  find  brown  paper 
in  a dresser-drawer  there,  and  a bottle  of  vin- 
egar on  a shelf.  Would  you  have  the  kindness 
to  make  a few  plasters  and  put  ’em  on?  It 
can’t  be  kept  too  quiet.” 

“One,  two  — hum  — five,  six.  You’ll  want 
six,”  said  the  dress-maker. 

“There’s  smart  enough,”  whimpered  Mr. 
Fledgeby,  groaning  and  writhing  again,  “for 
sixty.” 

Miss  Jenny  repaired  to  the  kitchen,  scissors  in 
hand,  found  the  brown  paper  and  found  the  vin- 
egar, and  skillfully  cutout  and  steeped  six  large 
plasters.  When  they  were  all  lying  ready  on 
the  dresser,  an  idea  occurred  to  her  as  she  was 
about  to  gather  them  up. 

“I  think,”  said  Miss  Jenny,  with  a silent 
laugh,  “ he  ought  to  have  a little  pepper?  Just 
a few  grains?  I think  the  young  man’s  tricks 
and  manners  make  a claim  upon  his  friends  for 
a little  pepper?” 

Mr.  Fledgeby ’s  evil  star  showing  her  the  pep- 
per-box on  the  chimney-piece,  she  climbed  upon 
a chair  and  got  it  down,  and  sprinkled  all  the 
plasters  with  a judicious  hand.  She  then  went 
back  to  Mr.  Fledgeby  and  stuck  them  all  on 
him : Mr.  Fledgeby  uttering  a sharp  howl  as 
each  was  put  in  its  place. 

“There,  young  man!”  said  the  dolls’  dress- 
maker. “ Now  I hope  you  feel  pretty  comfort- 
able?” 

Apparently  Mr.  Fledgeby  did  not,  for  he 
cried,  by  way  of  answer,  “Oh — h how  I do 
smart!” 


[ Miss  Jenny  got  his  Persian  gown  upon  him, 
extinguished  his  eyes  crookedly  with  his  Persian 
cap,  and  helped  him  to  his  bed : upon  which  he 
climbed  groaning.  “ Business  between  you  and 
me  being  out  of  the  question  to-day,  young  man, 
and  my  time  being  precious,”  said  Miss  Jenny 
then,  “ I’ll  make  myself  scarce.  Are  you  com- 
fortable now  ?” 

“Oh  my  eye!”  cried  Mr.  Fledgeby.  “No, 
I ain’t.  Oh — h — h ! how  I do  smart!” 

The  last  thing  Miss  Jenny  saw,  as  she  looked 
back  before  closing  the  room  door,  was  Mr. 
Fledgeby  in  the  act  of  plunging  and  gamboling 
all  over  his  bed,  like  a porpoise  or  dolphin  in 
its  native  element.  She  then  shut  the  bedroom 
door,  and  all  the  other  doors,  and  going  down 
stairs  and  emerging  from  the  Albany  intp  the 
busy  streets,  took  omnibus  for  Saint  Mary  Axe : 
pressing  on  the  road  all  the  gay ly -dressed  ladies 
whom  she  could  see  from  the  window,  and 
making  them  unconscious  lay-figures  for  dolls, 
while  she  mentally  cut  them  out  and  basted  them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TWO  PLACES  VACATED. 

Set  down  by  the  omnibns  at  the  comer  of 
Saint  Mary  Axe,  and  trusting  to  her  feet  and 
her  crutch-stick  within  its  precincts,  the  dolls* 
dress-maker  proceeded  to  the  place  of  business 
of  Pubsey  and  Co.  All  there  was  sunny  and 
quiet  externally,  and  shady  and  quiet  internally. 

Hiding  herself  in  the  entry  outside  the  glas3 
door,  she  could  see  from  that  post  of  observation 
the  old  man  in  his  spectacles  sitting  writing  at 
his  desk. 

“Boh!”  cried  the  dress-maker,  popping  in 
her  head  at  the  glass  door.  “Mr.  Wolf  at 
home?” 

The  old  man  took  his  glasses  off,  and  mildly 
laid  them  down  beside  him.  “ Ah ! Jenny,  is  it 
you  ? I though  you  had  given  me  up.” 

“ And  so  I had  given  up  the  treacherous  wolf 
of  the  forest,”  she  replied ; “ but,  godmother,  it 
strikes  me  you  have  come  back.  I am  not  quite 
sure,  because  the  wolf  and  you  change  forms.  I 
want  to  ask  you  a question  or  two,  to  find  out 
whether  you  are  really  godmother  or  really 
wolf.  May  I ?” 

“Yes,  Jenny,  yes.”  But  Riah  glanced  to- 
ward the  door,  as  if  he  thought  his  principal 
might  appear  there,  unseasonably. 

“If  you’re  afraid  of  the  fox,”  said  Miss  Jenny, 

“you  may  dismiss  all  present  expectations  of 
seeing  that  animal.  He  won’t  sfibw  himself 
abroad  for  many  a day.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  my  child  ?” 

“I  mean,  godmother,”  replied  Miss  Wren, 
sitting  down  beside  the  Jew,  “that  the  fox  has 
caught  a famous  flogging,  and  that  if  his  skin 
and  bones  are  not  tingling,  aching,  and  smart- 
ing at  this  present  instant,  no  fox  did  ever  tingle, 
ache,  and  smart.”  Therewith  Miss  Jenny  re- 
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lated  what  had  come  to  pass  in  the  Albany, 
omitting  the  few  grains  of  pepper. 

“Now,  godmother,”  she  went  on,  “I  partic- 
ularly wish  to  ask  you  what  has  taken  place  here 
since  I left  the  wolf  here  ? Because  I have  an 
idea  about  the  size  of  a marble  rolling  about  in 
my  little  noddle.  First  and  foremost^  are  you 
Pubscy  and  Co.,  or  are  you  either?  Upon  your 
solemn  word  and  honor.” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

“ Secondly,  isn’t  Flcdgcby  both  Pubsey  and 
Co.  ?” 

The  old  man  answered  with  a reluctant  nod. 

“My  idea,”  exclaimed  Miss  Wren,  “is  now 
about  the  size  of  an  orange.  But  before  it  gets 
any  bigger,  welcome  back,  dear  godmother !” 

The  little  creature  folded  her  arms  about  the 
old  man’s  neck  with  great  earnestness,  and  kissed 
him.  “I  humbly  beg  your  forgiveness,  god- 
mother. I am  truly  sorry.  I ought  to  have  had 
more  faith  in  you.  But  what  could  I suppose 
when  you  said  nothing  for  yourself,  you  know? 
I don’t  mean  to  offer  that  as  a justification,  but 
what  could  I suppose  when  you  were  a silent 
party  to  all  he  said?  It  did  look  bad;  now 
didn’t  it?” 

“ It  looked  so  bad,  Jenny,”  responded  the  old 
man,  with  gravity,  “ that  I will  straightway  tell 
you  what  an  impression  it  wrought  upon  me.  I 
was  hateful  in  mine  own  eyes.  I was  hateful  to 
myself,  in  being  so  hateful  to  the  debtor  and  to 
you.  But  more  than  that,  and  worse  than  that, 
and  to  pass  out  far  and  broad  beyond  myself — 
I reflected  that  evening,  sitting  alone  in  my  gar- 
den on  the  house-top,  that  I was  doing  dishonor 
to  my  ancient  faith  and  race.  I reflected — 
clearly  reflected  for  the  first  time — that  in  bend- 
ing my  neck  to  the  yoke  I was  willing  to  wear, 
I bent  the  unwilling  necks  of  the  whole  Jewish 
people.  For  it  is  not,  in  Christian  countries, 
with  the  Jews  as  with  other  peoples.  Men  say, 
‘This  is  a bad  Greek,  but  there  are  good  Greeks. 
This  is  a bad  Turk,  but  there  are  good  Turks.1 
Not  so  with  the  Jews.  Men  find  the  bad  among 
us  easily  enough — among  what  peoples  are  the 
bad  not  easily  found  ? — but  they  take  the  worst 
of  us  as  samples  of  the  best : they  take  the  lowest 
of  us  as  presentations  of  the  highest ; and  they 
say,  ‘All  Jews  are  alike.’  If,  doing  what  I was 
content  to  do  here,  because  I was  grateful  for  the 
past  and  have  small  need  of  money  now,  I had 
been  a Christian,  I could  have  done  it,  compro- 
mising no  one  but  my  individual  self.  But  do- 
ing it  as  a Jew,  I could  not  choose  but  compro- 
mise the  Jews  of  all  conditions  and  ail  countries. 
It  is  a little  hard  upon  us,  but  it  is  the  truth. 
I would  that  all  our  people  remembered  #it ! 
Though  I have  little  right  to  say  so,  seeing  that 
it  came  home  so  late  to  me.” 

The  dolls’  dress-maker  sat  holding  the  old 
man  by  the  hand,  and  looking  thoughtfully  in 
his  face. 

“Thus  I reflected,  I say,  sitting  that  evening 
in  my  garden  on  the  house-top.  And  passing 
the  painful  scene  of  that  day  in  review  before  me 


many  times,  I always  saw  that  the  poor  gentle- 
man believed  the  story  readily,  because  I was 
one  of  the  Jews — that  you  believed  the  story 
readily,  my  child,  because  I was  one  of  the  Jews 
— that  the  story  itself  first  came  into  the  inven- 
tion of  the  originator  thereof,  because  I was  one 
of  the  Jews.  This  was  the  result  of  my  having 
had  you  three  before  me,  face  to  face,  and  see- 
ing the  thing  visibly  presented  as  upon  a thea- 
tre. Wherefore  I perceived  that  the  obligation 
was  upon  me  to  leave  this  service.  But  Jenny, 
my  dear,”  said  Riah,  breaking  off,  “I  promised 
that  you  Bhould  pursue  your  questions,  and  I 
obstruct  them.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  godmother ; my  idea  is  as 
large  now  as  a pumpkin — and  you  know  what  a 
pumpkin  is,  don’t  you?  So  you  gave  notice 
that  you  were  going  ? Docs  that  come  next  ?” 
asked  Miss  Jenny,  with  a look  of  close  attention. 

“I  indited  a letter  to  my  master.  Yes.  To 
that  effect.” 

“And  what  said  Tingling-Tossing-Aching- 
Screaming-Scratching-Smarter  ?”  asked  Miss 
Wren,  with  an  unspeakable  enjoyment  in  the  ut- 
terance of  those  honorable  titles  and  in  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  pepper. 

“He  held  me  to  certain  months  of  servitude, 
which  were  his  lawful  term  of  notice.  They  ex- 
pire to-morrow.  Upon  their  expiration — not 
before — I had  meant  to  set  myself  right  with  my 
Cinderella.” 

“My  idea  is  getting  so  immense  now,”  cried 
Miss  Wren,  clasping  her  temples,  “ that  my  head 
won’t  held  it!  Listen,  godmother;  I am  go- 
ing to  expound.  Little  Eyes  (that’s  Screaming- 
Scratching-Smarter)  owes  you  a heavy  grudge 
for  going.  Little  Eyes  casts  about  how  best  to 
pay  you  off.  Little  Eyes  thinks  of  Lizzie.  Lit- 
tle Eyes  says  to  himself,  ‘ I’ll  find  out  where  be 
has  placed  that  girl,  and  I’ll  betray  his  secret 
because  it’s  dear  to  him.’  Perhaps  Little  Eyes 
thinks,  ‘ I’ll  make  love  to  her  myself  too  ;*  but 
that  I can’t  swear — all  the  rest  I can.  So,  Lit- 
tle Eyes  comes  to  me,  and  I go  to  Little  Eyes. 
That’s  the  way  of  it.  And  now  the  murder’s 
all  out,  I’m  sorry,”  added  the  dolls’  dress-maker, 
rigid  from  head  to  foot  with  energy  as  she  shook 
her  little  fist  before  her  eyes,  “ that  I didn’t  give 
him  Cayenne  pepper  and  chopped  pickled  Cap- 
sicum!” 

This  expression  of  regret  being  but  partially 
intelligible  to  Mr.  Riah,  the  old  man  reverted 
to  the  injuries  Fledgeby  had  received,  and  hint- 
ed at  the  necessity  of  his  at  once  going  to  tend 
that  beaten  cur. 

“Godmother,  godmother,  godmother!”  cried 
Mis9  Wren  irritably,  “I  really  lose  all  patienco 
with  you.  One  would  think  you  believed  in 
the  Good  Samaritan.  How  can  you  be  so  in- 
consistent ?” 

“Jenny,  dear,”  began  the  old  man  gently, 
“it  is  the  custom  of  our  people  to  help — ” 

“Oh!  Bother  your  people!”  interposed  Miss 
Wren,  with  a toss  of  her  head  “If  your  peo- 
ple don’t  know  better  than  to  go  and  help  Little 
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Eves,  it’s  a pity  they  ever  got  out  of  Egypt. 
Over  and  above  that,”  she  added,  “he  wouldn’t 
take  your  help  if  you  offered  it.  Too  much 
ashamed.  Wants  to  keep  it  close  and  quiet, 
and  to  keep  you  out  of  the  way.” 

They  were  still  debating  this  point  when  a 
shadow  darkened  the  entry,  and  the  glass  door 
was  opened  by  a messenger  who  brought  a letter 
unceremoniously  addressed,  44  Riah.”  To  which 
lie  said  there  was  an  answer  wanted. 

The  letter,  which  was  scrawled  in  pencil  up 
hill  and  down  hill  and  round  crooked  corners, 
ran  thus : 

“ Old  Riah, — Your  accounts  being  all  squared, 
go.  Shut  up  the  place,  turn  out  directly,  and 
send  me  the  key  by  bearer.  Go.  You  are  an 
unthankful  dog  of  a Jew.  Get  out.  F.” 

The  dolls’  dress-maker  found  it  delicious  to 
trace  the  screaming  and  smarting  of  Little  Eyes 
in  the  distorted  writing  of  this  epistle.  She 
laughed  over  it  and  jeered  at  it  in  a convenient 
corner  (to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  mes- 
senger) while  the  old  man  got  his  few  goods  to- 
gether in  p black  bag.  That  done,  the  shutters 
of  the  tipper  windows  closed,  and  the  office  blind 
pulled  down,  they  issued  forth  upon  the  steps 
with  the  attendant  messenger.  There,  while 
Miss  Jenny  held  the  bag,  the  old  man  locked 
the  house  door,  and  handed  over  the  key  to  him ; 
who  at  once  retired  with  the  same. 

44  Well,  godmother,”  said  Miss  Wren,  as  they 
remained  upon  the  steps  together,  looking  at 
one  another.  44  And  so  vou’rc  thrown  upon  the 
world !” 

44  It  would  appear  so,  Jenny,  and  somewhat 
suddenly.” 

44  Where  are  you  going  to  seek  your  fortune  ?” 
asked  Miss  Wren. 

The  old  man  smiled,  but  looked  about  him 
with  a look  of  having  lost  his  way  in  life,  which 
did  not  escape  the  dolls*  dress-maker. 

44  Verily,  Jenny,”  said  he,  “the  question  is  to 
the  purpose,  and  more  easily  asked  than  answer- 
ed. But  as  I have  experience  outlie  ready  good- 
will and  good  help  of  those  who  have  given  oc- 
cupation to  Lizzie,  I thiuk  1 will  seek  them  out 
for  myself.” 

“On  foot?”  asked  Miss  Wren,  with  a chop. 

44  Av!”  said  the  old  man.  “Have  I not  my 
staff?” 

It  was  exactly  because  lie  had  his  staff,  and 
presented  so  quaint  an  aspect,  that  she  mistrust- 
ed his  making  the  journey. 

“The  best  thing  you  can  do,”  said  Jenny, 
44  for  the  time  being,  at  all  events,  is  to  come 
home  with  me,  godmother.  Nobody’s  there  but 
my  bad  child,  and  Lizzie’s  lodging  stands  emp- 
ty.” The  old  man  when  satisfied  that  no  in- 
convenience could  be  entailed  on  any  one  by  his 
compliance,  r<&dily  complied ; and  the  singular- 
ly-assorted couple  once  more  went  through  the 
streets  together. 

Now,  the  bad  child  having  been  strictly  charged 
by  his  parent  to  remain  at  home  in  her  absence, 


of  course  went  out;  and,  being  in  the  very  last 
stage  of  mental  decrepitude,  went  out  with  two 
objects : firstly,  to  establish  a claim  he  conceived 
himself  to  have  upon  any  licensed  victualer  liv- 
ing, to  be  supplied  with  threepennyworth  of  rum 
for  nothing;  and,  secondly,  to  bestow  some 
maudlin  remorse  on  Mr.  Eugene  Wray  burn,  and 
sec  what  profit  came  of  it.  Stumblinglv  pur- 
suing these  two  designs — they  both  meant  rnm, 
the  only  meaning  of  which  lie  was  capable — the 
degraded  creature  staggered  into  Coven t Gar- 
den Market  and  there  bivouacked,  to  have  an 
attack  of  the  trembles  succeeded  by  an  attack 
of  the  horrors,  in  a doorway. 

This  market  of  Covent  Garden  was  quite  out 
the  creature’s  line  of  road,  but  it  had  the  at- 
traction for  him  which  it  has  for  the  worst  of 
the  solitary  members  of  the  drunken  tribe.  It 
may  be  the  companionship  of  the  nightly  stir,  or 
it  may  be  the  companionship  of  the  gin  and 
beer  that  slop  about  among  carters  and  huck- 
sters, or  it  may  be  the  companionship  of  the 
trodden  vegetable  refuse,  which  is  so  like  their 
own  dress  that  perhaps  they  take  the  Market  for 
a great  wardrobe ; but  be  it  what  it  may,  you 
shall  see  no  such  individual  drunkards  on  door- 
steps any  where  as  there.  Of  dozing  women- 
drunkards  especially,  you  shall  come  upon  such 
specimens  there,  in  the  morning  sunlight,  as  you 
might  seek  out  of  doors  in  vain  through  Lon- 
don. Such  stale,  vapid,  rejected  cabbage-leaf 
and  cabbage-stalk  dress ; such  damaged  orange 
countenance;  such  squashed  pulp  of  humanity, 
are  open  to  the  day  nowhere  else.  So  the  at- 
traction of  the  Market  drew  Mr.  Dolls  to  it,  and 
he  had  out  his  two  fits  of  trembles  and  horrors 
in  a doorway  on  which  a woman  had  had  out 
her  sodden  nnp  a few  hours  before. 

Thoro  is  a swarm  of  young  savages  always 
flitting  about  this  same  place,  creeping  off  with 
fragments  of  orange-chests,  and  mouldy  litter 
— Heaven  knows  into  what  holes  they  can  con- 
vey them,  having  no  home! — whose  bare  feet 
fall  with  a blunt,  dull  softness  on  the  pavement 
as  the  policeman  hunts  them,  and  who  are  (per- 
haps for  that  reason)  little  heard  by  the  Powers 
that  be,  whereas  in  top-boots  they  would  make 
a denfening  clatter.  These,  delighting  in  the 
trembles  and  the  horrors  of  Mr.  Dolls,  as  in  a 
gratuitous  drama,  flocked  about  him  in  his  door- 
way, butted  at  him,  leaped  at  him,  and  pelted 
him.  Hence,  when  he  came  out  of  his  invalid 
retirement  and  shook  off  that  ragged  train,  he 
was  much  bespattered,  and  in  worse  case  than 
ever.  But  not  yet  at  his  worst;  for,  going  into 
a public  house,  and  being  supplied  in  stress  of 
business  with  liis  rum,  and  seeking  to  vanish 
without  payment,  he  was  collared,  searched, 
found  penniless,  and  admonished  not  to  try  that 
again,  by  having  a pail  of  dirty  water  cast  over 
him.  This  application  superinduced  another  fit 
of  the  trembles;  after  which  Mr.  Dolls,  as  find- 
ing himself  in  good  cue  for  making  a call  on  a 
professional  friend,  addressed  himself  to  the  ^ 
Temple. 
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There  was  nobody  at  the  chambers  but  Young 
Blight.  That  discreet  youth,  sensible  of  a cer- 
tain incongruity  in  the  association  of  such  a 
| client  with  the  business  that  might  be  coming 
‘ some  day,  with  tbA  best  intentions  temporized 
with  Dolls,  and  offered  a shilling  for  coach-hire 
home.  Mr.  Dolls,  accepting  the  shilling,  prompt- 
ly laid  it  out  in  two  threepenny  worths  of  con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  and  two  threepenny- 
worths  of  raging  repentance.  Returning  to  the 
Chambers  with  which  burden,  he  was  descried 
coming  round  into  the  court  by  the  wary  young 
Blight  watching  from  the  window:  who  instant- 
ly closed  the  outer  door,  and  left  the  miserable 
object  to  expend  his  fury  on  the  panels. 

The  more  the  door  resisted  him  the  raore.dan- 
gcrous  and  imminent  became  that  bloody  con- 
spiracy against  his  life.  Force  of  police  arriv- 
ing, he  recognized  in  them  the  conspirators,  and 
laid  about  him  hoarsely,  fiercely,  staringly,  con- 
vulsively, foamingly.  A humble  machine,  fa- 
miliar to  the  conspirators,  and  called  by  the  ex- 
pressive name  of  Stretcher,  being  unavoidably 
sent  for,  he  was  rendered  a harmless  bundle  of 
tom  rags  by  being  strapped  down  upon  it,  with 
voice  and  consciousness  gone  out  of  him,  and 
life  fast  going.  As  this  machine  was  borne  out 
at  the  Temple  gate  by  four  men  the  poor  little 
dolls*  dress-maker  and  her  Jewish  friend  were 
coming  up  the  street. 

“ Let  us  see  what  it  is,**  cried  the  df  ess-maker. 
“ Let  us  make  haste  and  look,  godmother.” 

The  brisk  little  crutch-stick  was  but  too  brisk. 
“ Oh,  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  he  belongs  to  me  !’* 

“ Belongs  to  you?”  said  the  head  of  the 
party,  stopping  it. 

“Oh  yes,  dear  gentlemen,  hu*s  my  child,  out 
without  leave.  My  poor,  bad,  bad  boy ! and  he 
don’t  know  me,  he  don’t  know  me ! Oh,  what 
shall  I do,”  cried  the  little  creature,  wildly  beat- 
ing her  hands  together,  “when  my  own  child 
don’t  know  me !” 

The  head  of  the  party  looked  (as  well  he 
migljt)  to  the  old  man  for  explanation.  He 
whispered,  as  -the  dolls’  dress-maker  bent  over 
the  exhausted  form,  and  vainly  tried  to  extract 
some  sign  of  recognition  from  it:  “It’s  her 
drunken  father.” 

As  the  load  was  put  down  in  the  street,  Riah 
drew  the  head  of  the  party  aside,  and  whispered  I 
that  he  thought  the  man  was  dying.  “ No,  sure-  | 
ly  not?”  returned  the  other.  But  he  became 
less  confident  on  looking,  and  directed  the  bear- 
ers to  “ bring  him  to  the  nearest  doctor’s  shop.” 

Thither  ho  was  brought ; the  window  becom-  ] 
ing  from  within  a wall  of  faces,  deformed  into 
all  kinds  of  shapes  through  the  agency  of  globu- 
lar red  bottles,  green  bottles,  blue  bottles,  and 
other  colored  bottles.  A ghastly  light  shining 
upon  him  that  he  didn’t  need,  the  beast  so  furi- 
ous but  a few  minutes  gone,  was  quiet  enough 
now,  with  a strange,  mysterious  writing  on  his 
face,  reflected  from  one  of  the  great  bottles,  as 
if  Death  had  marked  him:  “Mine.” 

The  medical  testimony  was  more  precise  and 


more  to  the  purpose  than  it  sometimes  is  in  a 
Court  of  justice.  “You  had  better  send  for 
something  to  cover  it.  All’s  over.” 

Therefore  the  police  sent  for  something  to 
cover  it,  and  it  was  covered  and  borne  through 
the  streets,  the  people  falling^tway.  After  it 
went  the  dolls’  dress-maker,  hiding  her  face  in 
the  Jewish  skirts,  and  clinging  to  them  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  plied  her 
stick.  It  was  carried  home,  and,  by  reason 
that  the  staircase  wyis  very  narrow,  it  was  put 
down  in  the  parlor — the  little  working-bench 
being  set  aside  to  make  room  for  it — and  there, 
in  the  midst  of  the  dolls  with  no  speculation  in 
their  eyes,  lay  Mr.  Dolls  with  no  speculation  in 
his. 

Many  flaunting  dolls  had  to  be  gnyly  dressed 
before  the  money  was  in  the  dress-maker’s  pocket 
to  get  mourning  for  Mr.  Dolls.  As  the  old  man, 
Riah,  sat  by,  helping  her  in  such  small  ways  as  ho 
could,  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  out  whether 
she  really  did  realize  that  the  deceased  had  been 
her  father. 

“ If  my  poor  boy,”  she  would  say,  “ had  been 
brought  up  better,  lie  might  have  done  better. 
Not  that  I reproach  myself.  I hope  I have  no 
cause  for  that.” 

“None  indeed,  Jenny,  I am  very  certain.” 

“Thank  you,  godmother.  It  cheers  me  to 
hear  you  say  so.  But  you  see  it  is  so  hard  to 
bring  up  a child  well,  when  you  work,  work, 
work,  all  day.  When  he  was  out  of  employ- 
ment I couldn’t  always  keep  him  near  me.  He 
got  fractious  and  nervous,  and  I was  obliged  to 
let  him  go  into  the  streets.  And  lie  never  did 
well  in  the  streets,  he  never  did  well  out  of 
sight.  How  often  it  happens  with  children  !” 

“Too  often,  even  in  this  sad  sense !”  thought 
the  old  man. 

“How  can  I say  what  I might  have  turned 
out  myself,  but  for  my  back  having  been  so  bad 
and  my  legs  so  queer,  when  I was  young!”  the 
dress-maker  would  go  on.  “ I had  nothing  to 
do  but  work,  and  so  I worked.  I couldn’t  play. 
But  my  poor  ifnfortunate  child  could  play,  and 
it  turned  out  the  worse  for  him.” 

“And  not  for  him  alone,  Jenny.” 

“ Well ! I don’t  know,  godmother.  He  suf- 
fered heavily,  did  my  unfortunate  boy.  He  was 
very,  very  ill  sometimes.  And  I called  him  a 
quantity  of  names:”  shaking  her  head  over  her 
work,  and  dropping  tears.  “ I don’t  know  that 
his  going  wrong  was  much  the  worse  for  me. 
If  it  ever  was,  let  us  forget  it.” 

“ You  are  a good  girl,  you  arc  a patient  girl.” 

“As  for  patience,”  she  would  reply  with  a 
shrug,  “not  much  of  that,  godmother.  If  I 
had  been  patient  I should  never  have  called 
him  names.  But  I hope  I did  it  for  bis  good. 
And  besides,  I felt  my  responsibility  as  a mo- 
ther so  much.  I tried  reasoning*,  and  reasoning 
failed.  I tried  coaxing,  and  coaxing  failed.  I 
tried  scolding,  and  scolding  failed.  But  I was 
bound  to  try  every  thing,  you  know,  with  such 
a charge  upon  my  hands.  Where  would  have 
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been  my  dnty  to  my  poor  lost  boy,  if  I had  not 
tried  every  thing!” 

With  such  talk,  mostly  in  a cheerful  tone  on 
the  part  of  the  industrious  little  creature,  the 
day-work  and  the  night-work  were  beguiled  un- 
til enough  of  sn*$rt  dolls  had  gone  forth  to  bring 
into  the  kitchen,  where  the  working-bench  now 
stood,  the  sombre  stuff  that  the  occasion  required, 
and  to  bring  into  the  house  the  other  sombre 
preparations.  4t  And  now,”  said  Miss  Jenny, 
“having  knocked  off  my  rosy-cheeked  young 
friends,  I’ll  knock  off  my  white-cheeked  self.” 
This  referred  to  her  making  her  own  dress, 
which  at  last  was  done.  “The  disadvantage 
of  making  for  yourself,”  said  Miss  Jenny,  as  she 
stood  upon  a chair  to  look  at  the  result  in  the 
glass,  “ is,  that  you  can’t  charge  any  body  else 
for  the  job,  and  the  advantage  is,  that  you 
haven’t  to  go  out  to  try  on.  Humph ! Very 
fair  indeed ! If  He  could  see  me  now  (whoever 
ho  is)  I hope  he  wouldn’t  repent  of  his  bargain ! ” 

The  simple  arrangements  were  of  her  own 
making,  and  were  stated  to  Riah  thus : 

“ I mean  to  go  alone,  godmother,  in  my  usual 
carriage,  and  you’ll  be  so  kind  as  keep  house 
while  I am  gone.  It’s  not  far  off.  And  when 
I return,  we’ll  have  a cup  of  tea,  and  a chat 
over  future  arrangements.  It’s  a very  plain  last 
house  that  I have  been  able  to  give  my  poor  un- 
fortunate boy ; but  he’ll  accept  the  will  for  the 
deed,  if  he  knows  any  thing  about  it ; and  if  he 
doesn’t  know  any  thing  about  it,”  with  a sob, 
and  wiping  her  eyes,  “why,  it  won’t  matter  to 
him.  I see  the  service  in  the  Prayer-book  says, 
that  we  brought  nothing  into  this  world  and  it  is 
certain  we  can  take  nothing  out.  It  comforts 
me  for  not  being  able  to  hire  a lot  of  stupid  un- 
dertaker’s things  for  my  poor  child,  and  seem- 
ing as  if  I was  trying  to  smuggle  ’em  out  of  this 
world  with  him,  when  of  course  I must  break 
down  in  the  attempt,  and  bring  ’em  all  back 
again.  As  it  is,  there’ll  be  nothing  to  bring 
back  but  me,  and  that’s  quite  consistent,  for  / 
sha’n’t  be  brought  back,  some  day !” 

After  that  previous  carrying  of  him  in  the 
streets,  the  wretched  old  fellow  seemed  to  be 
twice  buried.  He  was  taken  on  the  shoulders 
of  half  a dozen  blossom -faced  men,  who  shuf- 
fled with  him  to  the  church-yard,  and  who  were 
preceded  by  another  blossom-faced  man,  affect- 
ing a stately  stalk,  as  if  he  were  a Policeman  of 
the  D(eath)  Division,  and  ceremoniously  pre- 
tending not  to  know  his  intimate  acquaintances, 
as  he  led  the  pageant.  Yet,  the  spectacle  of 
only  one  little  mourner  hobbling  after,  caused 
many  people  to  turn  their  heads  with  a look  of 
interest. 

At  last  the  troublesome  deceased  was  got  into 
the  ground,  to  be  buried  no  more,  and  the  state- 
ly stalker  stalked  back  before  the  solitary  dress- 
maker, as  if  she  were  bound  in  honor  to  have  no 
notion  of  the  way  home.  Those  Furies,  the 
conventionalities,  being  thus  appeased,  he  left 
her. 

“ I must  have  a very  short  cry.  godmother, 
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before  I cheer  up  for  good,”  said  the  little  create 
ure,  coming  in.  “ Because  after  all  a child  is  a 
child,  you  know.” 

It  was  a longer  cry  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Howbeit,  it  wore  itself  out  in  a shad- 
owy corner,  and  then  the  dress-maker  came 
forth,  and  washed  her  face,  and  made  the  tea. 
“ You  wouldn’t  mind  my  cutting  out  something 
while  we  are  at  tea,  would  you  ?”  she  asked  her 
Jewish  friend,  with  a coaxing  air. 

“ Cinderella,  dear  child,”  the  old  man  expos- 
tulated, “ will  you  never  rest  ?” 

“Oh!  It’s  not  work,  cutting  out  a pattern 
isn’t,”  said  Miss  Jenny,  with  her  busy  little  scis- 
sors already  snipping  at  some  paper.  44  The 
truth  is,  godmother,  I want  to  fix  it  while  I have 
it  correct  in  my  mind.” 

44  Have  you  seen  it  to-day  then  ?”  asked  Riah. 

44  Yes,  godmother.  Sawitjost  now.  It’s  a 
surplice,  that’s  what  it  is.  Thing  our  clergymen 
wear,  you  know,”  explained  Miss  Jenny,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  professing  another  faith. 

44  And  what  have  yon  to  do  with  that,  Jenny  ?” 

“Why,  godmother,”  replied  the  dress-maker, 
“you  must  know  that  we  Professors  who  lire 
upon  our  taste  and  invention  are  obliged  to  keep 
oar  eyes  always  open.  And  you  know  already 
that  I have  many  extra  expenses  to  meet  just 
now.  So,  it  came  into  my  head  while  I was 
weeping  at  my  poor  boy’s  grave,  that  something 
in  my  way  might  be  done  with  a clergyman.” 

41  What  can  be  done?”  asked  the  old  man. 

44  Not  a funeral,  never  fear !”  returned  Miss 
Jenny,  anticipating  his  objection  with  a nod. 
“The  public  don’t  like  to  be  made  melancholy, 

I know  very  well.  I am  seldom  called  upon  to 
put  my  young  friends  into  mourning ; not  into 
real  mourning,  that  is;  Court  mourning  they 
are  rather  proud  of.  But  a doll  clergyman,  ray 
dear — glossy  Black  curls  and  whiskers — uniting 
two  of  my  young  friends  in  matrimony,”  said 
Miss  Jenny,  shaking  her  forefinger,  44  is  quite 
another  affair.  If  you  don’t  see  those  three  at 
the  altar  in  Bond  Street,  in  a jiffy,  my  name’s 
Jack  Robinson !” 

With  her  expert  little  ways  in  sharp  action, 
she  had  got  a doll  into  whitey-brown  paper  or- 
ders before  the  meal  was  over,  and  was  display- 
ing it  for  the  edification  of  the  Jewish  mind, 
when  a knock  was  heard  at  the  street-door. 
Riah  went  to  open  it,  and  presently  came  back, 
ushering  in,  with  the  grave  and  courteous  air 
that  sat  so  well  upon  him,  a gentleman. 

The  gentleman  was  a stranger  to  the  dress- 
maker ; but  even  in  the  moment  of  his  casting 
his  eyes  upon  her,  there  was  something  in  his 
mftnner  which  brought  to  her  remembrance  Mr. 
Eugene  Wrayburn. 

4 4 Pardon  me,  ” said  the  gentleman.  4 4 You  are 
the  dolls’  dress-maker  ?” 

“ I am  the  dolls’  dress-maker,  Sir.” 

44 Lizzie  Hexam’s  friend?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  replied  Miss  Jenny,  instantly  on 
the  defensive.  44  And  Lizzie  Hexam’s  friend.” 

44  Here  is  a note  from  her,  entreating  you  to 
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accede  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Light- 
wood,  the.  hearer.  Mr.  Riah  chances  to  know 
that  I am  Mr.  Mortimer  Lightwood,  and  will 
tell  you  ho.*' 

Riah  bent  his  head  in  corroboration. 
u Will  yon  read  the  note?” 

“ It's  very  short,”  said  Jenny,  with  a look  of 
wonder,  when  she  bad  read  it. 

“ There  was  no  time  to  make  it  longer.  Time 
was  so  very  precious.  My  dear  friend  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Wray  bum  is  dying/’ 

The  dress-maker  chipped  her  hands,  and  ut- 
tered a little  piteous  cry. 

“ Is  dying,”  repeated  Lightwood,  with  emo- 
tion, “ at  some  distance  from  here.  He  is  sink- 
ing under  injuries  received  at  the  hands  of  a vil* 
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lain  who  attacked  him  in  the  dark.  I come 
straight  from  his  bedside.  lie  is  almost  always 
insensible.  In  a short  restless  interval  of  sensi- 
bility, or  partial  sensibility,  I made  out  that  he 
asked  for  yon  to  be  brought  to  sit  by  him.  Hardly 
relying  on  my  own  interpretation  of  the  indistinct 
sounds  he  made,  I caused  Lizzie  to  hear  them. 

We  were  both  sure  that  he  asked  for  you.” 

The  dress-maker,  with  her  hands  still  clasped, 
looked  aflrightcdly  from  the  one  to  the  other  of 
her  two  companions. 

“ If  you  delay,  he  may  die  with  his  request 
ungratified,  with  his  last  wish — intrusted  to  me 
— we  have  long  been  much  more  than  brothers 
— -unfulfilled.  I shall  break  down,  if  I try  to 
say  more.” 
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In  a few  moments  the  black  bonnet  and  the  Mortimer  could  not  understand  this,  neither 
crutch-stick  were  on  duty,  the  good  Jew  was  left  could  Jenny  herself,  until  he  added  : 
in  possession  of  the  house,  and  the  dolls’  dress-  “Ask  her  if  she  has  smelt  the  flowers.” 

maker,  side  by  side  in  a chaise  with  Mortimer  “Oh!  I know!”  cried  Jenny.  44 1 understand 

Lightwood,  was  posting  out  of  town.  him  now !”  Then  Lightwood  yielded  his  place 

to  her  quick  approach,  and  she  said,  bending 

* over  the  bed,  with  that  better  look  : 44  You  mean 

my  long  bright  slanting  rows  of  children,  who 
CHAPTER  X.  used  to  bring  me  ease  and  rest  ? You  mean  the 

, children  who  used  to  take  me  up,  and  make  me 

THE  DOLLS  DRESS-MAKER  DISCOVERS  A WORD, 

A darkened  and  hushed  room ; the  river  out-  Eugene  smiled,  “ Yes.” 
side  the  windows  flowing  on  to  the  vast  ocean  ; “I  have  not  seen  them  since  I saw  you.  I 
a figure  on  the  bed,  swathed  and  bandaged  and  never  see  them  now,  but  I am  hardly  ever  in 
bound,  lying  helpless  on  its  back,  with  its  two  pain  now.” 

useless  arms  in  splints  at  its  sides.  Only  two  “It  was  a pretty  fancy,”  said  Eugene. 


days  of  usage  so  familiarized  the  little  dress- 
maker with  this  scene,  that  it  held  the  place 
occupied  two  days  ago  by  the  recollections  of 
years. 

He  bad  scarcely  moved  since  her  arrival. 
Sometimes  his  eyes  were  open,  sometimes  closed. 
When  they  were  open,  there  was  no  meaning  in 
their  unwinking  stare  at  one  spot  straight  before 
them,  unless  for  a moment  the  brow  knitted  into 
a faint  expression  of  anger,  or  surprise.  Then, 
Mortimer  Lightwood  would  speak  to  him,  and 
on  occasions  he  would  be  so  far  roused  as  to  make 
an  attempt  to  pronounce  his  friend’s  name.  But, 
in  an  instant  consciousness  was  gone  again,  and 
no  spirit  of  Eugene  was  in  Eugene's  crushed 
outer  form. 

They  provided  Jenny  with  materials  for  ply- 
ing her  work,  and  she  had  a little  table  placed 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  Sitting  there,  with  her 
rich  shower  of  hair  falling  over  the  chair-back, 
they  hoped  she  might  attract  his  notice.  With 
the  same  object,  she  would  sing,  just  above  her 
breath,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  or  she  saw  his 
brow  knit  into  that  faint  expression,  so  evanes- 
cent that  it  was  like  a shape  made  in  water. 
But  as  yet  he  had  not  heeded.  The  “they”  here 
mentioned  were  the  medical  attendant ; Lizzie, 
who  was  there  in  all  her  intervals  of  rest ; and 
Lightwood,  who  never  left  him. 

The  two  days  became  three,  and  the  three 
days  became  four.  At  length,  quite  unexpect- 
edly, he  said  something  in  a whisper. 

“What  was  it,  my  dear  Eugene ?” 

“Will  you,  Mortimer — ” 

“Will  I — ?” 

— “ Send  for  her?” 

“ My  dear  fellow,  she  is  here.” 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  long  blank,  he  sup- 
posed that  they  were  still  speaking  together. 

The  little  dresa-makcr  stood  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  humming  her  song,  and  nodded  to  him 
brightly.  “I  can’t  shake  hands,  Jenny,”  said 
Eugene,  with  something  of  his  old  look ; “ but  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you.” 

Mortimer  repeated  this  to  her,  for  it  could 
only  be  made  out  by  bending  over  him  and 
closely  watching  his  attempts  to  say  it.  In  a 
little  while  he  added : 

“Ask  her  if  she  has  seen  the  children.” 
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“But  I have  heard  my  birds  sing,*’  cried  the 
little  creature,  “ and  I have  smelt  my  flowers. 

Yes,  indeed  I have ! And  both  were  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  Divine !” 

“ Stay  and  help  to  nurse  me,”  said  Eugene, 
quietly.  “ I should  like  you  to  have  the  fancy 
here,  before  I die.” 

She  touched  his  lips  with  her  hand,  and  shaded 
her  eyes  with  that  same  hand  as  she  went  back 
to  her  work  and  her  little  low  song.  He  heard 
the  song  with  evident  pleasure,  until  she  allowed 
it  gradually  to  sink  away  into  silence. 

“ Mortimer.” 

“ My  dear  Eugene.” 

“If  you  can  give  me  any  thing  to  keep  me 
here  for  only  a few  minutes — ” 

“To  keep  you  here,  Eugene?” 

“To  prevent  my  wandering  away  I don’t  know 
where — for  I begin  to  be  sensible  that  I have  just 
come  back,  and  that  I shall  lose  myself  again— 
do  so,  dear  boy !” 

Mortimer  gave  him  such  stimulants  as  could 
be  given  him  with  safety  (they  were  always  at 
hand,  ready),  and  bending  over  him  once  more, 
was  about  to  caution  him,  when  he  said : 

“Don’t  tell  me  not  to  speak,  for  I must  speak. 

If  you  knew  the  harassing  anxiety  that  gnaws 
and  weare  me  when  I am  wandering  in  those 
places — where  are  those  endless  places,  Morti- 
mer? They  must  be  at  an  immense  distance!” 

He  saw  in  his  friend’s  face  that  he  was  losing 
himself;  for  he  added  after  a moment:  “Don’t 
he  afraid — I am  not  gone  yet.  What  was  it?” 

44  You  wanted  to  tell  me  something,  Eugene. 

My  poor  dear  fellow,  you  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing to  your  old  friend — to  the  friend  who  has 
always  loved  you,  admired  you,  imitated  yon, 
founded  himself  upon  you,  been  nothing  with- 
out you,  and  who,  God  knows,  would  be  here  in 
your  place  if  he  could !” 

“ Tut,  tut !”  said  Eugene,  with  a tender  glance 
as  the  other  put  his  hand  before  his  face.  “I 
am  not  worth  it.  I acknowledge  that  I like  it, 
dear  boy,  but  I am  not  worth  it.  This  attack, 
my  dear  Mortimer ; this  murder — ” 

His  friend  leaned  over  him  with  renewed  at* 
tention,  saying:  “You  and  I suspect  some  one.” 

“ More  than  suspect.  But,  Mortimer,  while  I 
lie  here,  and  when  I lio  here  no  longer,  I trust 
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to  you  that  the  perpetrator  is  never  brought  to 
justice.” 

“Eugene  ?” 

“Her  innocent  reputation  would  be  ruined, 
my  friend.  She  would  be  punished,  not  he. 
I have  wronged  her  enough  in  fact;  I have 
wronged  her  still  more  in  intention.  You  rec- 
ollect what  pavement  is  said  to  be  made  of  good 
intentions.  It  is  made  of  bad  intentions  too. 
Mortimer,  I am  lying  on  it,  and  I know !” 

“Be  comforted,  my  dear  Eugene.” 

“ I will,  when  you  have  promised  me.  Dear 
Mortimer,  the  man  must  never  be  pursued.  If 
he  should  be  accused,  you  must  keep  him  silent 
and  save  him.  Don’t  think  of  avenging  me; 
think  only  of  hushing  the  story  and  protecting 
her.  You  can  confuse  the  case,  and  turn  aside 
the  circumstances.  Listen  to  what  I say  to  you. 
It  was  not  the  schoolmaster,  Bradley  Headstone. 
Do  you  hear  me  ? Twice ; it  was  not  the  school- 
master, Bradley  Headstone.  Do  you  hear  me  ? 
Three  times ; it  was  not  the  schoolmaster,  Brad- 
ley Headstone.” 

He  stopped,  exhausted.  His  speech  had  been 
whispered,  broken,  and  indistinct ; but  by  a great 
effort  he  had  made  it  plain  enough  to  be  unmis- 
takable. 

44  Dear  fellow,  I am  wandering  away.  Stay 
me  for  another  moment,  if  you  can.” 

Lightwood  lifted  his  head  at  the  neck,  and 
put  a wine-glass  to  his  lips.  He  rallied. 

“I  don’t  know  how  long  ago  it  was  done, 
whether  weeks,  days,  or  hours.  No  matter. 
There  is  inquiry  on  foot,  and  pursuit.  Say! 
Is  there  not  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Check  it;  divert  it!  Don’t  let  her  be 
brought  in  question.  Shield  her.  The  guilty 
man,  brought  to  justice,  would  poison  her  name. 
Let  the  guilty  man  go  unpunished.  Lizzie  and 
my  reparation  before  all ! Promise  me  I” 

44  Eugene,  I do.  I promise  you !” 

In  the  act  of  turning  his  eyes  gratefully  to- 
ward his  friend  he  wandered  away.  His  eyes 
stood  still,  and  settled  into  that  former  intent 
unmeaning  stare. 

Hours  and  hours,  days  and  nights,  he  remain- 
ed in  this  same  condition.  There  were  times 
when  he  would  calmly  speak  to  his  friend  after 
a long  period  of  unconsciousness,  and  would  say 
he  was  better,  and  would  ask  for  something. 
Before  it  could  be  given  him  he  would  be  gone 
again. 

The  dolls’  dress-maker,  all  softened  compas- 
sion now,  watched  him  with  an  earnestness  that 
never  relaxed.  She  would  regularly  change  the 
ice,  or  the  cooling  spirit,  on  his  head,  and  would 
keep  her  ear  at  the  pillow  betweenwhiles,  listen- 
ing for  any  faint  words  that  fell  from  him  in  his 
wanderings.  It  was  amazing  through  how  many 
hours  at  a time  she  would  remain  beside  him,  in 
a crouching  attitude,  attentive  to  his  slightest 
moan.  As  he  could  not  move  a hand,  he  could 
make  no  sign  of  distress ; but,  through  this  close 
watching  (if  through  no  secret  sympathy  or  pow- 
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er)  the  little  creature  attained  an  understanding 
of  him  that  Lightwood  did  not  possess.  Morti- 
mer would  often  turn  to  her,  as  if  she  were  an 
interpreter  between  this  sentient  world  and  the 
insensible  man ; and  she  would  change  the  dress- 
ing of  a wound,  or  ease  a ligature,  or  turn  his 
face,  or  alter  the  pressure  of  the  bed-clothes  on 
him,  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  doing  right. 
The  natural  lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch 
which  had  become  \ctj  refined  by  practice  in 
her  miniature  work,  no  doubt  was  involved  in 
this ; but  her  perception  was  at  least  as  fine. 

The  one  word,  Lizzie,  he  muttered  millions 
of  times.  In  a certain  phase  of  his  distressful 
state,  which  was  the  worst  to  those  who  tended 
him,  he  would  roll  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  in- 
cessantly repeating  the  name  in  a hurried  and 
impatient  manner,  with  the  misery  of  a disturbed 
mind,  and  the  monotony  of  a machine.  Equal- 
ly, when  he  lay  still  and  staring,  he  would  re- 
peat it  for  hours  without  cessation,  but  then,  al- 
ways in  a tone  of  subdued  warning  and  horror. 
Her  presence  and  her  touch  upon  his  breast  or 
face  would  often  stop  this,  and  then  they  learned 
to  expect  that  he  would  for  6ome  time  remain 
still,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  that  he  would  be 
conscious  on  opening  them.  But  the  heavy  dis- 
appointment of  their  hope — revived  by  the  wel- 
come silence  of  the  room — was,  that  his  spirit 
would  glide  away  again  and  be  lost  in  the  mo- 
ment of  their  joy  that  it  was  there. 

This  frequent  rising  of  a drowning  man  from 
the  deep,  to  sink  again,  was  dreadful  to  the  be- 
holders. But  gradually  the  change  stole  upon 
him  that  it  became  dreadful  to  himself.  His 
desire  to  impart  something  that  was  on  his 
mind,  his  unspeakable  yearning  to  have  speech 
with  his  friend  and  make  a communication  to 
him,  so  troubled  him  when  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness that  its  term  was  thereby  shortened. 
As  the  man  rising  from  the  deep  would  disap- 
pear the  sooner  for  fighting  with  the  water,  so 
he  in  his  desperate  struggle  went  down  again. 

One  afternoon  when  he  had  been  lying  still, 
and  Lizzie,  unrecognized,  had  just  stolen  out  of 
the  room  to  pursue  her  occupation,  he  uttered 
Lightwood’s  name. 

“My  dear  Eugene,  I am  here.” 

“ How  long  is  this  to  last,  Mortimer?” 

Lightwood  shook  his  head.  44  Still,  Eugene, 
you  are  no  worse  than  you  were.” 

44  But  I know  there’s  no  hope.  Yet  I pray  it 
may  last  long  enough  for  you  to  do  me  one 
last  service,  and  for  me  to  do  one  last  action. 
Keep  me  here  a few  moments,  Mortimer.  Try, 
try!” 

His  friend  gave  him  what  aid  he  could,  and 
encouraged  him  to  believe  that  he  was  more 
composed,  though  even  then  his  eyes  were  losing 
the  expression  they  so  rarely  recovered. 

44  Hold  me  here,  dear  fellow,  if  you  can.  Stop 
my  wandering  away.  I am  going !” 

“Not  yet,  not  yet.  Tell  me,  dear  Eugene, 
what  is  it  I shall  do  ?” 

44  Keep  me  here  for  only  a single  minute.  I 
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am  going  away  again.  Don’t  let  me  go.  Hear 
me  speak  first.  Stop  me — stop  me !” 

“ My  poor  Engene,  try  to  be  calm.” 

“ I do  try.  I try  so  hard.  If  you  only  knew 
bow  hard!  Don’t  let  me  wander  till  I have 
spoken.  Give  me  a little  more  wine.” 

Lightwood  complied.  Eugene,  with  a most 
pathetic  struggle  against  the  unconsciousness 
that  was  coming  over  him,  and  with  a look  of 
appeal  that  affected  his  friend  profoundly,  said : 

“You  can  leave  me  with  Jenny,  while  you 
speak  to  her  and  tell  her  what  I beseech  of  her. 
You  can  leave  me  with  Jenny  while  you  are 
gone.  There’s  not  much  for  you  to  do.  You 
won’t  be  long  away.” 

“ No,  no,  no.  But  tell  me  what  it  is  that  I 
shall  do,  Eugene !” 

“ I am  going ! You  can’t  hold  me.” 

“Tell  me  in  a word,  Eugene !” 

His  eyes  were  fixed  again,  and  the  only  word 
that  came  from  his  lips  was  the  word  millions  of 
times  repeated.  Lizzie,  Lizzie,  Lizzie. 

But  the  watchful  little  dress-maker  had  been 
vigilant  as  ever  in  her  watch,  and  she  now  came 
up  and  touched  Lightwood’s  arm  as  he  looked 
down  at  his  friend,  despairingly. 

“ Hush !”  she  said,  with  her  finger  on  her  lips. 
“ His  eyes  are  closing.  He’ll  be  conscious  when 
he  next  opens  them.  Shall  I give  you  a leading 
word  to  say  to  him  ?” 

“ O Jenny,  if  you  could  only  give  me  the  right 
word !” 

“lean.  Stoop  down.” 

He  stooped,  and  she  whispered  in  his  ear. 
She  whispered  in  his  ear  one  short  word  of  a sin- 
gle syllable.  Lightwood  started,  and  looked  at 
her. 

“ Try  it,”  said  the  little  creature,  with  an  ex- 
cited and  exultant  face.  She  then  bent  over  the 
unconscious  man,  and,  for  the  first  time,  kissed 
him  on  the  cheek,  and  kissed  the  poor  maimed 
hand  that  was  nearest  to  her.  Then,  she  with- 
drew to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Some  two  hours  afterward,  Mortimer  Light- 
wood saw  his  consciousness  come  back,  and  in- 
stantly, but  very  tranquilly,  bent  over  him. 

“Don’t  speak,  Eugene.  Do  no  more  than 
look  at  me,  and  listen  to  me.  You  follow  what 
I say.” 

He  moved  his  head  in  assent. 

“I  am  going  on  from  the  point  where  we 
broke  off.  Is  the  word  we  should  soon  have 
come  to — is  it — Wife?” 

“ O God  bless  you,  Mortimer !” 

“Hush!  Don’t  bo  agitated.  Don’t ‘speak. 
Hear  me,  dear  Eugene.  Your  mind  will  be 
more  at  peace,  lying  here,  if  you  make  Lizzie 
your  wife.  You  wish  me  to  speak  to  her,  and 
tell  her  so,  and  entreat  her  to  be  your  wife. 
You  ask  her  to  kneel  at  this  bedside  and  be  mar- 
ried to  you,  that  your  reparation  may  be  com- 
plete. Is  that  so  ?” 

“ Yes.  God  bless  you ! Yes.” 

“ It  shall  be  done,  Eugene.  Trust  it  to  me. 

I shall  have  to  go  away  for  some  few  hours,  to 


give  effect  to  your  wishes.  Yotz  see  this  is  un- 
avoidable ?” 

“Dear  friend,  I said  so.” 

“ True.  But  I had  not  the  clew  then.  How 
do  you  think  I got  it  ?” 

Glancing  wistfully  around,  Engene  saw  Miss 
Jenny  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking  at  him  with 
her  elbows  on  the  bed,  and  her  head  upon  her 
hands.  There  was  a trace  of  his  whimsical  air 
upon  him,  as  he  tried  to  smile  at  her. 

“Yes  indeed,”  said  Lightwood,  44  the  discov- 
ery was  hers.  Observe,  my  dear  Eugene ; while 
I am  away  you  will  know  that  I have  discharged 
my  trust  with  Lizzie,  by  finding  her  here,  in  my 
present  place  at  your  bedside,  to  leave  you  no 
more.  A final  word  before  I go.  This  is  the 
right  course  of  a true  man,  Eugene.  And  I 
solemnly  believe,  with  all  my  soul,  that  if  Prov- 
idence should  mercifully  restore  you  to  us,  you 
will  be  blessed  with  a noble  wife  in  the  preserver 
of  your  life,  whom  you  will  dearly  love.” 

“Amen.  I am  sure  of  that.  But  1 shall  not 
come  through  it,  Mortimer.” 

“ You  will  not  be  the  less  hopeful  or  less 
strong,  for  this,  Engene.” 

“No.  Touch  ray  face  with  yonra,  in  case  I 
should  not  hold  out  till  you  come  back.  I love 
you,  Mortimer.  Don’t  be  uneasy  for  me  while 
your  are  gone.  If  my  dear  brave  girl  will  take 
me,  I feel  persuaded  that  I shall  live  long  enough 
to  be  married,  dear  fellow.” 

Miss  Jenny  gave  up  altogether  on  this  part- 
ing taking  place  between  the  friends,  and,  sitting 
with  her  back  toward  the  bed  in  the  bower  made 
by  her  bright  hair,  wept  heartily,  though  noise- 
lessly. Mortimer  Lightwood  was  soon  gone. 

As  the  evening  light  lengthened  the  heavy  re- 
flections of  the  trees  in  the  river,  another  figure 
came,  with  a soft  step  into  the  sick  room. 

“Is  he  conscious?”  asked  the  little  dress- 
maker, as  the  figure  took  its  station  by  the  pil- 
low. For,  Jenny  had  given  place  to  it  immedi- 
ately, and  could  not  see  the  sufferer's  face,  in 
the  dark  room,  from  her  new  and  removed  po- 
sition. 

“ He  is  conscious,  Jenny,”  murmured  Eugene 
for  himself.  “ He  knows  his  wife.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

EFFECT  IS  GIVEN  TO  THE  DOLLS’  DRESS-MAK- 
ER’S  DI8COVERY. 

Mrs.  John  Rokesmith  sat  at  needle- work  in 
her  neat  little  room,  beside  a basket  of  neat  lit- 
tle articles  of  clothing,  which  presented  so  much 
of  the  appearance  of  being  in  the  dolls*  dress- 
maker’s way  of  business,  that  one  might  hare 
supposed  she  was  going  to  set  up  in  opposition 
to  Miss  Wren.  Whether  the  Complete  British 
Family  Housewife  had  imparted  sage  counsel 
anent  them,  did  not  appear,  but  probably  not, 
as  that  cloudy  oracle  was  nowhere  visible.  For 
certain,  however,  Mrs.  John  Rokesmith  stitched 
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at  them  with  so  dextrous  a hand,  that  she  mast 
have  taken  lessons  of  somebody.  Love  is  in  all 
things  a most  wonderful  teacher,  and  perhaps 
love  (from  a pictorial  point  of  view,  with  nothing 
on  bat  a thimble)  had  been  teaching  this  branch 
of  needle- work  to  Mrs.  John  Rokesmith. 

It  wa9  near  John's  time  for  coming  home,  bat 
as  Mrs.  John  was  desirous  to  finish  a special  tri- 
umph of  her  skill  before  dinner,  she  did  not  go 
out  to  meet  him.  Placidly,  though  rather  con- 
sequentially smiling,  she  sat  stitching  away  with 
a regular  sound,  like  a sort  of  dimpled  little 
charming  Dresden-china  clock  by  the  very  best 
maker. 

A knock  at  the  door,  and  a ring  at  the  bell. 
Not  John;  or  Bella  would  have  flown  out  to 
meet  him.  Then  who,  if  not  John  ? Bella  was 
asking  herself  the  question,  when  that  flutter- 
ing little  fool  of  a servant  fluttered  in,  saying, 
“Mr.  Lightwood  I” 

Oh  good  gracious ! 

Bella  had  but  time  to  throw  a handkerchief 
over  the  basket,  when  Mr.  Lightwood  made  his 
bow.  There  was  something  amiss  with  Mr. 
Lightwood,  for  he  was  strangely  grave  and 
looked  ill.  I 

With  a brief  reference  to  the  happy  time  when 
it  had  been  his  privilege  to  know  Mrs.  Roke- 
smith as  Miss  Wilfer,  Mr.  Lightwood  explained 
what  was  amiss  with  him  and  why  he  came.  He 
came  bearing  Lizzie  Hexam’s  earnest  hope  that 
Mrs.  John  Rokesmith  would  see  her  married. 

Bella  was  so  fluttered  by  the  request,  and  by 
the  short  narrative  he  had  feelingly  given  her, 
that  there  never  was  a more  timely  smelling- 
bottle  than  John’s  knock.  “My  husband,” 
said  Bella;  “ I’ll  bring  him  in.” 

But  that  turned  out  to  be  more  easily  said 
than  done ; for,  the  instant  she  mentioned  .Mr. 
Lightwood’s  name,  John  stopped,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  lock  of  the  room  door. 

“ Come  up  stairs,  my  darling.” 

Bella  was  amazed  by  the  flush  in  his  face,  and, 
by  his  sudden  turning  away.  44  What  can  it 
mean  ?”  she  thought,  as  she  accompanied  him 
up  stairs. 

“Now,  my  life,”  said  John,  taking 'her  on  his 
knee,  “tell  me  all  about  it.” 

All  very  well  to  say,  “ Tell  me  all  about  it;” 
but  John  was  very  much  confused.  His  atten- 
tion evidently  trailed  off,  now  and  then,  even 
while  Bella  told  him  all  about  it.  Yet  she  knew 
that  he  took  a great  interest  in  Lizzie  and  her 
fortunes.  What  could  it  mean  ? 

“ You  will  come  to  this  marriage  with  me, 
John  dear?” 

“N — no,  my  love ; I can’t  do  that.” 

“ You  can’t  do  that,  John  ?” 

“ No,  my  dear,  it’s  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Not  to  be  thought  of.” 

“ Am  I to  go  alone,  John  ?” 

44  No,  my  dear,  you  will  go  with  Mr.  Light- 
wood.” 

“Don’t  you  think  it’s  time  we  went  down  to 
Mr.  Lightwood,  John  dear  ?”  Bella  insinuated. 


“My  darling,  it’s  almost  time  you  went,  hut 
I must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  to  him  altogeth- 
er.” 

“You  never  mean,  John  dear,  that  you  are 
not  going  to  see  him?  Why,  he  knows  you 
have  come  home.  I told  him  so.” 

“That’s  a little  unfortunate,  but  it  can’t  be 
helped.  Unfortunate  or  fortunate,  I positively 
can  not  see  him,  my  love.” 

Bella  cast  about  in  her  mind  what  could.be 
his  reason  for  this  unaccountable  behavior,  as 
she  sat  on  his  knee  looking  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment and  pouting  a little.  A weak  reason  pre- 
sented itself. 

44  John  dear,  you  never  can  be  jealous  of  Mr. 
Lightwood  ?” 

“ Why,  my  precious  child,”  returned  her  hus- 
band, laughing  outright,  44  how  could  I be  jeal- 
ous of  him  ? Why  should  I be  jealous  of  him  ?” 

“Because  you  know,  John,”  pursued  Bella, 
pouting  a little  more,  44  though  he  did  rather  ad- 
mire me  once,  it  was  not  my  fault.”' 

“It  was  your  fault  that  I admired  you,”  re- 
turned her  husband,  with  a look  of  pride  in  her, 
44  and  why  not  your  fanlt  that  he  admired  you  ? 
But  I jealous  on  that  account?  Why,  I must 
go  distracted  for  life  if  I turned  jealous  of  every 
one  who  used  to  find  my  wife  beautiful  and  win- 
ning!” 

“I  am  half  angry  with  you,  John  dear,”  said 
Bella,  laughing  a little,  44  and  half  pleased  with 
you  ; because  you  are  such  a stupid  old  fellow, 
and  yet  you  say  nice  things,  as  if  you  meant 
them.  Don’t  be  mysterious,  Sir.  What  harm 
do  you  know  of  Mr.  Lightwood  ?” 

“None,  my  love.” 

44  What  has  he  ever  done  to  you,  John?” 

44  He  has  never  done  any  thing  to  me,  my 
dear.  I know  no  more  against  him  than  I know 
against  Mr.  Wrayburn  ; he  has  never  done  any 
thing  to  me ; neither  has  Mr.  Wrayburn.  And 
yet  I have  exactly  the  same  objection  to  both 
of  them.” 

“Oh,  John!”  retorted  Bella,  as  if  she  were 
giving  him  up  for  a bad  job,  as  she  used  to  give 
up  herself.  44  You  are  nothing  better  than  a 
sphinx ! And  a married  sphinx  isn’t  a — isn’t  a 
nice  confidential  husband,”  said  Bella,  in  a tone 
of  injury. 

44  Bella,  my  life,”  said  John  Rokesmith,  touch- 
ing her  cheek,  with  a grave  smile,  as  she  cast 
down  her  eyes  and  pouted  again*;  44  look  at  me. 
I want  to  speak  to  you.” 

“In  earnest,  Blue  Beard  of  the  secret  cham- 
ber ?”  asked  Bella,  clearing  her  pretty  face. 

“In  earnest.  And  I confess  to  the  secret 
chamber.  Don’t  you  remember  that  you  asked 
me  not  to  declare  what  I thought  of  your  higher 
qualities  until  you  had  been  tried  ?” 

44  Yes,  John  dear.  And  I fully  meant  it,  and 
I fully  mean  it.” 

“The  time  will  come,  my  darling — I am  no 
prophet,  but  I say  so — when  you  will  be  tried. 
The  time  will  come,  I think,  when  you  will  un- 
dergo a trial  through  which  you  will  never  pa«s 
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quite  triumphantly  for  me  unless  you  can  put 
perfect  faith  in  me.” 

“ Then  you  may  be  sure  of  me,  John  dear, 
for  I can  put  perfect  faith  in  you,  and  I do,  and 
[ always,  always  wilty  Don’t  judge  me  by  a 
little  thing  like  this,  John.  In  little  things  I 
urn  a little  thing  myself— I always  was.  But  in 
^reat  things  I hope  not ; I don’t  mean  to  boast, 
John  dear,  but  I hope  not.” 

He  was  even  better  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  she  said  than  she  was  as  he  felt  her  loving 
arms  about  him.  If  the  Golden  Dustman’s  rich- 
es had  been  his  to  stake,  he  would  have  staked 
them  to  the  last  farthing  on  the  fidelity  through 
good  and  evil  of  her  affectionate  and  trusting 
heart.  * 

“ Now  I’ll  go  down  to,  and  go  away  with,  Mr. 
Lightwood,”  said  Bella,  springing  up.  “You 
aro  the  most  creasing  and  tumbling  Clumsy- 
Boots  of  a packer,  John,  that  ever  was ; but  if 
you’re  quite  good,  and  will  promise  never  to  do 
so  any  more  (though  I don’t  know  what  you 
have  done!),  you  may  pack  me  a little  bag  for  a 
night,  while  I get  my  bonnet  on.” 

He  gayly  complied,  and  she  tied  her  dimpled 
chin  up,  and  shook  her  head  into  her  bonnet, 
and  pulled  out  the  bows  of  her  bonnet-strings, 
and  got  her  gloves  on,  finger  by  finger,  and  final- 
ly got  them  on  her  little  plump  hands,  and  bade 
him  good-by,  and  went  down.  Mr.  Lightwood’s 
impatience  was  much  relieved  when  he  found 
her  dressed  for  departure. 

“ Mr.  Rokesmith  goes  with  us?”  he  said,  hesi- 
tating, with  a look  toward  the  door. 

“Oh,  I forgot!”  replied  Bella.  “His  best 
compliments.  His  face  is  swollen  to  the  size  of 
two  faces,  and  he  is  to  go  to  bed  directly,  poor 
fellow,  to  wait  for  the  doctor,  who  is  coming  to 
lance  him.” 

“It  is  curious,”  observed  Lightwood,  “that  I 
have  never  yet  seen  Mr.  Rokesmith,  though  we 
have  been  engaged  in  the  same  affairs.” 

“Really?”  said  the  unblushing  Bella. 

“I  begin  to  think,”  observed  Lightwood, 
“ that  I never  shall  see  him.” 

“ These  things  happen  so  oddly  sometimes,” 
said  Bella,  with  a steady  countenance,  “that 
there  seems  a kind  of  fatality  in  them.  But  I 
am  quite  ready,  Mr.  Lightwood.” 

They  started  directly  in  a little  carriage  that 
Lightwood  had  brought  with  him  from  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Greenwich;  and  from  Green- 
wich they  started  directly  for  London ; and  in 
London  they  waited  at  a railway  station  until 
such  time  as  the  Reverend  Frank  Milvey,  and 
Margaretta  his  wife,  with  whom  Mortimer  Light- 
wood had  been  already  in  conference,  should 
come  and  join  them. 

That  worthy  couple  were  delayed  by  a por- 
tentous old  parishioner  of  the  female  gender, 
who  was  one  of  the  plagues  of  their  lives,  and 
with  whom  they  bore  with  most  exemplary  sweet- 
ness and  good-humor,  notwithstanding  her  hav- 
ing an  infection  of  absurdity  about  her  that  com- 
municated itself  to  every  thing  with  which,  and 


every  body  with  whom,  she  came  in  contact. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Reverend  Frank's  con- 
gregation, and  made  a point  of  distinguishing 
herself  in  that  body  by  conspicuously  weeping  at 
every  thing,  however  cheering,  said  by  the  Rev- 
erend Frank  in  his  public  ministration;  also, 
by  applying  to  herself  the  various  lamentations 
of  David,  and  complaining  in  a personally  in- 
jured manner  (much  in  arrear  of  the  clerk  and 
the  rest  of  the  respondents)  that  her  enemies 
were  digging  pitfalls  about  her,  and  breaking 
her  with  rods  of  iron.  Indeed,  this  old  widow 
discharged  herself  of  that  portion  of  the  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Service  as  if  she  were  lodging 
a complaint  on  oath  and  applying  for  a warrant 
before  a magistrate.  But  this  was  not  her  most 
inconvenient  characteristic,  for  that  took  the 
form  of  an  impression,  usually  recurring  in  in- 
clement weather  and  at  about  daybreak,  that 
she  had  something  on  her  mind,  and  stood  in 
immediate  need  of  the  Reverend  Frank  to  come 
and  take  it  off.  Many  a time  had  that  kind 
creature  got  up,  and  gone  out  to  Mrs.  Sprodgkin 
(such  was  the  disciple’s  name),  suppressing  a 
strong  sense  of  her  comicality  by  his  strong  sense 
of  duty,  and  perfectly  knowing  that  nothing  but 
a cold  would  come  of  it.  However,  beyond 
themselves,  the  Reverend  Frank  Milvey  and  Mre- 
Milvey  seldom  hinted  that  Mrs.  Sprodgkin  was 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  she  gave;  but  both 
made  the  best  of  her,  as  they  did  of  all  their 
troubles. 

This  very  exacting  member  of  the  fold  ap- 
peared to  be  endowed  with  a sixth  sense,  in  re- 
gard of  knowing  when  the  Reverend  Frank  Mil- 
vey least  desired  her  company,  and  with  prompti- 
tude appearing  in  his  little  hall.  Consequently, 
when  the  Reverend  Frank  had  willingly  engaged 
that  he  and  his  wife  would  accompany  Light- 
wood back,  he  said,  as  a matter  of  course : “ Wc 
must  make  haste  to  get  out,  Margaretta,  my 
dear,  or  we  shall  be  descended  on  by  Mrs. 
Sprodgkin.”  To  which  Mrs.  Milvey  replied,  in 
her  pleasantly  emphatic  way,  “ Oh  yes , for  she 
is  such  a marplot,  Frank,  and  does  worry  so!” 
Words  that  were  scarcely  uttered  when  their 
theme  was  announced  as  in  faithful  attendance 
below,  desiring  counsel  on  a spiritual  matter. 
The  points  on  which  Mrs.  Sprodgkin  sought 
elucidation  being  seldom  of  a pressing  nature 
(as  Who  begat  Whom,  or  some  information  con- 
cerning the  Amorites),  Mrs.  Milvey  on  this  spe- 
cial occasion  resorted  to  the  device  of  buying  her 
off  with  a present  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  a loaf 
and  butter.  These  gifts  Mrs.  Sprodgkin  ac- 
cepted, but  still  insisted  on  dutifully  remaining 
in  the  hall,  to  courtesy  to  the  Reverend  Frank 
as  he  came  forth.  Who,  incautiously  saying  in 
his  genial  manner,  “Well,  Sally,  there  rou 
are!”  involved  himself  in  a discursive  address 
from  Mrs.  Sprodgkin,  revolving  around  the  re- 
sult that  she  regarded  tea  and  sugar  in  the  light 
of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  and  considered  bread 
and  butter  identical  with  locusts  and  wild  honey. 
Having  communicated  this  edifying  piece?  of  in- 
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formation,  Mrs.  Sprod^Jtin  was  left  still  unad- 
journed in  the  hall,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miivey 
hurried  in  a heated  condition  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion. All  of  which  is  here  recorded  to  the  honor 
of  that  good  Christian  pair,  representatives  of 
hundreds  of  other  good  Christian  pairs  as  con- 
scientious and  as  useful,  who  merge  the  small- 
ness of  their  work  in  its  greatness,  and  feel  in 
no  danger  of  losing  dignity  when  they  adapt 
themselves  to  incomprehensible  humbugs. 

“Detained  at  the  last  moment  by  one  who 
bad  a claim  upon  me,”  was  the  Reverend  Frank’s 
apology  to  Lightwood,  taking  no  thought  of 
himself.  To  which  Mrs.  Miivey  added,  taking 
thought  for  him,  like  the  championing  little  wife 
she  was ; “ Oh  yes,  detained  at  the  last  moment. 
But  as  to  the  claim,  Frank,  I must  say  that  I do 
think  you  are  om-consideratc  sometimes,  and 
allow  that  to  be  a little  abused.” 

Bella  felt  conscious,  in  spite  of  her  late  pledge 
for  herself,  that  her  husband’s  absence  would 
give  disagreeable  occasion  for  surprise  to  the 
Milveys.  Nor  could  she  appear  quite  at  her 
ease  when  Mrs.  Miivey  asked : 

“ How  is  Mr.  Rokesmith,  and  is  he  gone  be- 
fore ns,  or  does  he  follow  us?” 

It  becoming  necessary,  upon  this,  to  send  him 
to  bed  again  and  hold  him  in  waiting  to  be 
lanced  again,  Bella  did  it.  But  not  half  as  well 
on  the  second  occasion  as  on  the  first;  for,  a 
twice-told  white  one  seems  almost  to  become  a 
black  one,  when  you  are  not  used  to  it. 

“Oh  dear!”  said  Mrs.  Miivey,  “I  am  so 
sorry  ! Mr.  Rokesmith  took  such  an  interest  in 
Lizzie  Hexam,  when  we  were  there  before.  And 
if  we  had  only  known  of  his  face,  we  could  have 
given  him  something  that  would  have  kept  it 
down  long  enough  for  so  short  a purpose.” 

By  way  of  making  the  white  one  whiter,  B^lla 
hastened  to  stipulate  that  he  was  not  in  pain. 
Mrs.  Miivey  was  so  glad  of  it. 

“I  don’t  know  how  it  is,”  said  Mrs.  Miivey, 
“and  I am  sure  you  don’t,  Frank,  hut  the  clergy 
and  their  wives  seem  to  cause  swelled  faces. 
Whenever  I take  notice  of  a child  in  the  school, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  its  face  swelled  instantly. 
Frank  never  makes  acquaintance  with  a new  old 
woman,  but  she  gets  the  face-ache.  And  an- 
other thing  is,  we  do  make  the  poor  children 
sniff  so.  I don’t  know  how  we  do  it,  and  I 
should  be  so  glad  not  to ; but  the  more  we  take 
notice  of  them,  the  more  they  sniff.  Just  as 
they  do  when  the  text  is  given  out — Frank, 
that’s  a schoolmaster.  I have  seen  him  some- 
where. 

The  reference  was  to  a young  man  of  reserved 
appearance,  in  a coat  and  waistcoat  of  black, 
and  pantaloons  of  pepper  and  salt.  He  had 
come  into  the  office  of  the  station,  from  its  in- 
terior, in  an  unsettled  way,  immediately  after 
Lightwood  had  gone  out  to  the  train ; and  he 
had  been  hurriedly  reading  the  printed  bills  and 
notices  on  the  wall.  He  had  had  a wandering 
interest  in  what  was  said  among  the  people  wait- 
ing there  and  passing  to  and  fro.  He  had  drawn 


nearer,  at  about  the  time  when  Mrs.  Miivey 
mentioned  Lizzie  Hexam,  and  had  remained 
near  since : though  always  glancing  toward  the 
door  by  which  Lightwood  had  gone  out.  He 
stood  with  his  back  toward  them,  and  his  gloved 
hands  clasped  behind  him.  There  was  now  so 
evident  a faltering  upon  him,  expressive  of  in- 
decision whether  or  no  he  should  express  his 
having  heard  himself  referred  to,  that  Mr.  Mii- 
vey spoke  to  him. 

“I  can  not  recall  your  name,”  he  said,  “but 
I remember  to  have  seen  you  in  your  school.” 

“ My  name  is  Bradley  Headstone,  Sir,”  he  re- 
plied, backing  into  a more  retired  place. 

“I  ought  to  have  remembered  it,”  said  Mr. 
Miivey,  giving  him  his  hand.  “ I hope  you  arc 
well  ? A little  overworked,  I am  afraid  ?” 

“Yes,  I am  overworked  just  at  present,  Sir.’1 

“Had  no  play  in  your  last  holiday  time?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

“All  work  and  no  play,  Mr.  Headstone,  will 
not  make  dullness,  in  your  case,  I dare  sav; 
but  it  will  make  dyspepsia,  if  you  don’t  take 
care.” 

“I  will  endeavor  to  take  care,  Sir.  Might 
I beg  leave  to  speak  to  you,  outside,  a mo- 
ment ?” 

“By  all  means.” 

It  was  evening,  and  the  office  was  well  lighted. 
The  schoolmaster,  who  had  never  remitted  his 
watch  on  Lightwood’s  door,  now  moved  by  an- 
other door  to  a comer  without,  where  there  was 
more  shadow  than  light;  and  said,  plucking  at 
his  gloves : 

“One  of  your  ladies,  Sir,  mentioned  within 
my  hearing  a name  that  I am  acquainted  with ; 
I may  say,  well  acquainted  with.  The  name  of 
the  sister  of  an  old  pupil  of  mine.  He  was  my 
pupil  for  a long  time,  and  has  got  on  and  gone 
upward  rapidly.  The  name  of  Hexam.  The 
name  of  Lizzie  Hexam.”  He  seemed  to  be  a 
shy  man,  struggling  against  nervousness,  and 
spoke  in  a very  constrained  way.  The  break  he 
set  between  his  two  last  sentences  was  quite  em- 
barrassing to  his  hearer. 

“Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Miivey.  “We  are  going 
down  to  see  her.” 

“I  gathered  ns  much,  Sir.  I hope  there  i> 
nothing  amiss  with  the  sister  of  my  old  pupil  ? 
I hope  no  bereavement  has  befallen  her.  I 
hope  she  is  in  no  affliction  ? Has  lost  no— rela- 
tion ?” 

Mr.  Miivey  thought  this  a man  with  a very 
odd  manner,  and  a dark  downward  look;  but 
he  answered  in  his  usual  open  way. 

“I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Headstone,  that 
the  sister  of  your  old  pupil  has  not  sustained 
any  such  loss.  You  thought  I might  be  going 
down  to  bury  some  one  ?” 

“ That  may  have  been  the  connection  of  ideas, 
Sir,  with  your  clerical  character,  but  I was  not 
conscious  of  it. — Then  you  are  not,  Sir?” 

A man  with  a very  odd  manner  indeed,  and 
with  a lurking  look  that  was  quite  oppressive. 

“ No.  In  fact,”  said  Mr.  Miivey,  “ since  you 
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nre  so  interested  in  the  sister  of  your  old  pupil, 
i muv  as  well  tell  you  that  I am  going  down  to 
marry  her.M 

The  schoolmaster  started  back. 

“Not  to  marry  her,  myself/’  said  Mr.  Mil- 
vey,  with  a smile,  “ because  I have  a wife  al- 
ready. To  perform  the  marriage  service  at  her 
wedding/’ 

Bradley  Headstone  caught  hold  of  a pillar  be- 
hind him.  If  Mr.  Milvey  knew  an  ashy  face 
when  Ire  saw’  it,  lie  saw  it  then. 

“You  are  quite  ill,  Mr.  Head stout? !” 

“ It  is  not  much,  Sir.  It  will  pass  over  very 
soon.  I am  accustomed  to  he  seised  with  gid- 
diness. Don’t  let  me  detain  you.  Sir;  I stand 
in  need  of  no  assistance,  I thank  you.  Much 
obliged  by  your  sparing  me  these  minutes  of 
v»mr  time.” 


spare,  made  a suitable  reply  and  turned  bacX 
into  the  office,  he  observed  the  schoolmaster  to 
lean  against  the  pillar  with  hU  hat  in  his  haod, 
and  to  pull  at  his  neckcloth  as  if  he  were  trying 
’ to  tear  it  off.  The  Reverend  Frank  accordingly 
! directed  the  notice  of  one  of  the  attendants  to 
j him,  by  saying : “There  is  a person  outside  who 
I seems  to  be  really  ill,  and  to  require  some  help* 
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by  his  elbow,  as  the  carriage  moved.  “That 
person  you  pointed  out  to  me  is  in  a fit.” 

“I  infer  from  what  he  told  me  that  he  is  sub- 
ject to  such  attacks.  He  will  come  to,  in  the 
air,  in  a little  while.” 

He  was  took  very  bad  to  be  sure,  and  was 
biting  and  knocking  about  him  (the  man  said) 
furiously.  Would  the  gentleman  give  him  his 
card,  as  he  had  seen  him  firet  ? The  gentleman 
did  so,  with  the  explanation  that  he  knew  no 
more  of  the  man  attacked  than  that  he  was  a 
man  of  a very  respectable  occupation,  who  had 
said  he  was  ont  of  health,  as  his  appearance 
would  of  itself  have  indicated.  The  attendant 
received  the  card,  watched  his  opportunity  for 
sliding  down,  slid  down,  and  so  it  ended. 

Then,  the  train  rattled  among  the  house-tops, 
and  among  the  ragged  sides  of  houses  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  it,  and  over  the  swarming  streets, 
and  under  the  fruitful  earth,  until  it  shot  across 
the  river : bursting  over  the  quiet  surface  like  a 
bomb-shell,  and  gone  again  as  if  it  had  exploded 
in  the  rush  of  smoke  and  steam  and  glare.  A 
little  more,  and  again  it  roared  across  the  river, 
a great  rocket:  spurning  the  watery  turnings 
and  doublings  with  ineffable  contempt,  and  go- 
ing straight  to  its  end,  as  Father  Time  goes  to 
his.  To  whom  it  is  no  matter  what  living  wa- 
ters run  high  or  low,  reflect  the  heavenly  lights 
and  darknesses,  produce  their  little  growth  of 
weeds  and  flowers,  turn  here,  turn  there,  are 
noisy  or  still,  are  troubled  or  at  rest,  for  their 
course  has  one  sure  termination,  though  their 
sources  and  devices  are  many. 

Then,  a carriage  ride  succeeded,  near  the  sol- 
emn river,  stealing  awav  by  night,  as  all  things 
steal  away,  by  night  an<f  by  day,  so  quietly  yield- 
ing to  the  attraction  of  the  loadstone  rock  of 
Eternity ; and  the  nearer  tbeyftrew  to  the  clim- 
ber where  Eugene  lay,  the  more  they  feared  that 
they  might  And  his  wanderings  done.  At  last 
they  saw  its  dim  light  shining  out,  and  it  gave 
them  hope : though  Lightwood  faltered  as  he 
thought : “ If  he  were  gone,  she  would  still  be 
sitting  by  him.” 

But  he  lay  quiet,  half  in  stupor,  half  in  sleep. 
Bella,  entering  with  a raised  admonitory  finger, 
kissed  Lizzie  softly,  but  said  not  a word.  Nei- 
ther did  any  of  them  speak,  but  all  sat  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  silently  waiting.  And  now, 
in  this  night-watch,  mingling  with  the  flow  of 
the  river  and  with  the  rush  of  the  train,  came 
the  questions  into  Bella's  mind  again:  What 
could  be  in  the  depths  of  that  mystery  of  John’s? 
Why  was  it  that  he  had  never  been  seen  by 
Mr.  Lightwood,  whom  he  still  avoided  ? When 
would  that  trial  come,  through  which  her  faith 
in,  and  her  duty  to,  her  dear  husband,  was  to 
carry  her,  rendering  him  triumphant?  For, 
that  had  been  his  terra.  Her  passing  through 
the  trial  was  to  make  the  man  she  loved  with  all 
her  heart  triumphant.  Term  not  to  sink  out 
of  sight  in  Bella’s  breast. 

Far  on  in  the  night  Eugene  opened  his  eyes. 
He  was  sensible,  and  said  at  once:  “How 
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does  the  time  go?  Has  our  Mortimer  come 
back?” 

Lightwood  was  there  immediately,  to  answer 
for  himself.  “Yes,  Eugene,  and  all  is  ready.” 

“Dear  boy!”  returned  Eugene  with  a smile, 
“we  both  thank  you  heartily.  Lizzie,  tell 
them  how  welcome  they  are,  and  that  I would 
be  eloquent  if  I could.” 

“There  is  no  need,”  said  Mr.  Milvey.  “ We 
know  it.  Are  you  better,  Mr.  Wraybum?” 

“I  am  much  happier,”  said  Eugene. 

“ Much  better  too,  I hope  ?” 

Eugene  turned  his  eyes  toward  Lizzie,  as  if 
to  spare  her,  and  answered  nothing. 

Then,  they  all  stood  around  the  bed,  and  Mr. 
Milvey,  opening  his  book,  began  the  service ; so 
rarely  associated  with  the  shadow  of  death  ; so 
inseparable  in  the  mind  from  a flush  of  life  and 
gayety  and  hope  and  health  and  joy.  Bella 
thought  how  different  from  her  own  sunny  little 
wedding,  and  wept.  Mrs.  Milvey  overflowed 
with  pity,  and  wept  too.  The  dolls’  dress- 
maker, with  her  hands  before  her  face,  wept  in 
her  golden  bower.  Reading  in  a low  clear 
voice,  and  bending  over  Eugene,  who  kept  his 
eyes  upon  him,  Mr.  Milvey  did  his  office  with 
suitable  simplicity.  As  the  bridegroom  could 
not  move  his  hand,  they  touched  his  fingers  with 
the  ring,  and  so  put  it  on  the  bride.  When  the 
two  plighted  their  troth  she  laid  her  hand  on 
his,  and  kept  it  there.  When  the  ceremony  was 
done,  and  all  the  rest  departed  from  the  room, 
she  drew  her  arm  under  his  head,  and  laid  her 
own  head  down  upon  the  pillow  by  his  side. 

“Undraw  the  curtains,  my  dear  girl,”  said 
Eugene,  after  a while,  “and  let  us  see  our  wed- 
ding-day.” 

The  sun  was  rising,  and  his  first  rays  struck 
into  the  room  as  she  came  back  and  put  her 
lips  to  his.  “I  bless  the  day!”  said  Eugene. 
“I  bless  the  day !”  said  Lizzie. 

“ You  have  made  a poor  marriage  of  it,  my 
sweet  wife,”  said  Eugene.  “ A shattered,  grace- 
less fellow,  stretched  at  his  length  here,  and  next 
to  nothing  for  you  when  you  are  a young  widow.” 

“I  have  made  the  marriage  that  I would 
have  given  all  the  world  to  dare  to  hope  for,” 
she  replied. 

“You  have  thrown  yourself  away,”  said  Eu- 
gene, shaking  his  head.  “But  yon  have  fol- 
lowed the  treasure  of  your  heart.  My  justifica- 
tion is,  that  you  had  thrown  that  away  first, 
dear  girl !” 

“ No.  I had  given  it  to  you.” 

“The  same  thing,  my  poor  Lizzie!” 

“ Hush,  hush ! A very  different  thing.” 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  she  be- 
sought him  to  close  them.  “ No,”  said  Eugene, 
again  shaking  his  head;  “let  me  look  at  you, 
Lizzie,  while  I can.  You  brave  devoted  girl! 
You  heroine!” 

Her  own  eyes  filled  under  his  praises.  And 
when  he  mustered  strength  to  move  his  wounded 
head  a veiy  little  way,  and  lay  it  on  her  bosom, 
the  tears  of  both  fell 
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“Lizzie,”  said  Eugene,  after  a silence: 
“when  you  see  me  wandering  away  from  this 
refuge  that  I have  so  ill  deserved,  speak  to  me 
by  my  name,  and  I think  I shall  come  back.” 

44  Yes,  dear  Eugene.” 

44  There !”  he  exclaimed,  smiling.  44 1 should 
have  gone  then,  but  for  that!” 

A little  while  afterward,  when  he  appeared  to 
be  sinking  into  insensibility,  she  said,  in  a calm 
loving  voice:  “Eugene,  my  dear  husband!” 
He  immediately  answered:  4 4 There  again! 
You  see  how  you  can  recall  me !”  And  after- 
ward, when  he  could  not  speak,  he  still  an- 
swered by  a slight  movement  of  his  head  upon 
her  bosom. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  sky  when  she  gen- 
tly disengaged  herself  to  give  him  the  stimulants 
and  nourishment  he  required.  The  utter  help- 
lessness of  the  wreck  of  him  that  lay  cast  ashore 
there  now  alarmed  her,  but  he  himself  appeared 
a little  more  hopeful. 

“Ah,  my  beloved  Lizzie!”  he  said,  faintly. 
44  How  shall  I ever  pay  all  I owe  you,  if  I re- 
cover !” 

“ Don’t  be  ashamed  of  me,”  she  replied, 44  and 
you  will  have  more  than  paid  all.” 

44 It  would  require  a life,  Lizzie,  to  pay  all; 
more  than  a life.” 

44  Live  for  that,  then  ; live  for  me,  Eugene ; 


live  to  see  how  hard  I will  try  to  improve  my- 
self, and  never  to  discredit  you.” 

4 4 My  darling  girl,”  he  replied,  rallying  more 
of  his  old  manner  than  he  had  ever  yet  got  to- 
gether. 44  On  the  contrary,  I hare  been  thinking 
whether  it  is  not  the  best  thing  I can  do,  to  die.” 

“The  best  thing  you  can  do,  to  leave  me  with 
a broken  heart  ?” 

44 1 don’t  mean  that,  my  dear  girl.  I was  not 
thinking  of  that.  What  I was  thinking  of  was 
this.  Out  of  your  compassion  for  me,  in  this 
maimed  and  broken  state,  you  make  so  much  of 
me — you  think  so  well  of  me — you  love  me  so 
dearly.” 

44  Heaven  knows  I love  yon  dearly !” 

44 And  Heaven  knows  I prize  it!  Well.  If 
I live,  you’ll  find  me  out.” 

44 1 shall  find  out  that  ray  husband  has  a mine 
of  purpose  and  energy,  and  will  turn  it  to  the 
best  account  ?” 

44 1 hope  so,  dearest  Lizzie,”  said  Eugene, 
wistfully,  and  yet  somewhat  whimsically.  44 1 
hope  so.  But  I can't  summon  the  vanity  to 
think  so.  How  can  I think  so,  looking  back  on 
such  a trifling  wasted  youth  as  mine ! I hum- 
bly hope  it ; but  I daren’t  believe  it.  There  is  a 
sharp  misgiving  in  my  conscience  that  if  I were 
to  live  I should  disappoint  your  good  opinion 
and  my  own— and  that  I ought  to  die,  my  dear ! ’ 
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UNITED  STATE?. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  4th  of  October.  The 
work  of  reconstruction  and  restoration  appears 
to  be  going  on  very  satisfactorily,  taking  all  things 
into  account.  The  most  notable  feature  is  the  al- 
most entire  unanimity  with  which  the  entire  North, 
and  the  great  body  of  influential  men  at  the  South, 
approve  of  the  measures  proposed  and  initiated  by 
the  present  Administration.  The  most  notable  ex- 
ception to  this  unanimity  is  found  in  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  Conventions  of  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio.  In  the  former  State  the  Convention  met  on 
the  30th  of  August.  The  resolutions  which  consti- 
tute the  44  Platform”  adopted  declare  that 44  the  late 
fratricidal  war  is  chargeable  to  the  abolitionists  of 
the  North  and  secessionists  of  the  South,  in  their 
refusing  to  heed  the  wise  counsels  of  the  Democra- 
cy, w ho  long  ago  predicted  that  the  election  of  a 
sectional  candidate  upon  sectional  principles  would 
be  the  forerunner  of  a civil  wrar;”  reiterate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Chicago  platform,  affirming  44  the  right 
of  each  State  to  legislate  and  control  its  own  domes- 
tic institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  ex- 
clusively declare  that 44  the  national  debt,  which 
has  been  enormously  increased  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate amount  by  unwise  legislation,  corruption,  and 
extravagance,  is  a curse  to  every  man  who  can  not 
afford  to  live  upon  the  interest  of  United  States 
bonds;”  oppose  44 negro  suffrage,  and  agree  with 
President  Johnson  that  the  people  of  each  State 
have  the  right  to  control  that  subject  as  they  deem 
best urge  4 4 the  right  of  each  State  to  control  its 
own  militia,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  and  the  admission  into  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States  of  all  persons  duly  elected  according 
to  the  laws  of  their  respective  States and  44  regret 
that  a general  amnesty  ba£not  been  extended  to  all 
rebels  who  abandon  their  cause  and  swear  allegiance 
to  the  old  Union.”  .General  Theodore  Runyon,  w bo 
commanded  the  New  Jersey  troops  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  took  no  part  in  the  ac- 
tion, was  nominated  for  Governor. — Similar  is  the 
tone  of  the  platform  adopted  in  Ohio  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  of  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  was 
temporary  chairman.  It  is,  however,  still  more  ex- 
plicit in  denouncing  negro  suffrage,  the  effort  to  es- 
tablish which  is  affirmed  to  be  4 4 an  insidious  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  popular  institutions  by  bring- 
ing the  right  to  vote  into  disgrace.”  One  of  the 
resolutions  declares  that  44  This  Government  was 
made  by  white  men,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  the 
power  to  preserve  it,  it  shall  continue  to  be  a gov- 
ernment of  white  men.” 

As  an  indication  of  the  prevailing  state  of  senti- 
ment we  give  at  some  length  the  avowed  position 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  of  New  York , *s 
set  forth  in  the  formal  action  of  their  respective 
State  Conventions : 

In  New  York  the  November  election  is  for  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Comptroller,  State  Engineer,  Canal 
Commissioner,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Prison 
Inspector,  Members  of  the  Legislature,  and  several 
judicial  officers.  The  44  Democratic”  Convention 
assembled  at  Albany  on  the  6th  of  September. 
The  44  Union”  Convention  met  at  Syracuse  on  the 
22d  of  September.  The  44  Platform”  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  is  embodied  in  a series  of  nine 
Resolutions ; that  of  the  Union  Convention  in  thir- 
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teen.  We  present  the  leading  features  of  these 
platforms,  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  parallel 
paragraphs,  following  the  order  of  the  Democratic 
Democratic  Platform. 

1.  The  creed  of  the  Democratic  party  is  the  Constitu- 
tion ; and  it  is  ready  to  meet  the  great  questions  of  the  fu- 
ture with  the  patriotism,  fidelity  to  principle,  and  practical 
wisdom,  by  which  it  lias  always  been  characterized. 

2.  Congratulates  the  people  upon  the  termination  of  the 
civil  war,  especially  as  this  has  been  attained  with  a pre- 
served Union,  an  undivided  country,  and  the  reossertion 
of  constitutional  liberty  throughout  the  land. 

8.  Demands  the  subordination  of  military  to  civil  rule, 
the  restitution  of  the  authority  of  the  courts,  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  equality  of  the  States;  denounces  “all 
efforts,  either  by  prolonging  military  rule  or  by  denying 
the  right  of  representation  to  States,  in  order  to  compel 
them  to  adopt  negro  equality  or  negro  suffrage  as  an  ele- 
ment of  their  Constitutions,  as  tending  to  delay  and  pre- 
vent the  pacification  of  the  country,  and  to  subvert  the 
principles  of  the  Government,  and  endanger  the  liberties 
of  the  people.’* 

4 Approves  “the  plan  of  President  Johnson  for  the 
speedy  restoration  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  to  their 
old  positions,  by  commencing  the  work  of  reorganization 
at  the  point  of  secession,  and  confiding  ft  to  those  then 
recognized  as  electors  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States, 
leaving  the  question  of  suffrage,  where  the  Constitution 
places  it,  to  the  future  action  of  the  several  States and 
“pledges  to  the  President  a cordial  and  energetic  sup- 
port.” 

5.  Recognizes  “the  obligation  by  which  the  whole  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt;**  and  urges  “that  all  Constitutional  and  legal 
means  should  be  taken  to  compel  the  whole  property  of  the 
country,  real  and  personal,  to  share  in  the  public  bur- 
dens, believing  that  equality  of  taxation  is  not  only  pub- 
lic equity,  but  also  the  soundest  possible  basis  for  public 
credit.*’ 

6.  Declares  that  “the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple are  due  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  nation  and  to 
their  brave  commanders,  whose  deeds  elevate  the  fame  of 
the  people.** 

7.  Indorses  the  “Monroe  Doctrine,**  as  “a  policy  which 
has  preserved  peace  and  avoided  foreign  entanglements, 
and  can  not  be  abandoned  without  dishonor  to  us  as  a 
power  among  nations,  nor  without  danger  to  Democratic 
institutions.” 

8.  Declares  that  “ the  frahk  and  generous  acceptance  by 
the  Southern  people  of  the  condition  in  which  they  have 
been  left  by  the  recent  war,  including  the  abandonment 
of  slavery,”  removes  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  harmony, 
and  should  be  met  by  the  Federal  Government  in  a spirit 
of  conciliation  and  kindness. 

9.  Resolves  that  banishing  all  minor  party  considera- 
tions, the  Democratic  party  “cordially  support  President 
Johnson  in  the  policy  which  ho  has  avowed  to  enable  the 
8tates  lately  in  revolt  to  put  their  governments  in  practi- 
cal operation,  and  in  all  such  Constitutional  measures  as 
he  may  inaugurate  to  harmonize  the  country  and  restore 
and  cement  the  Union  of  the  States.” 

The  Union  platform  also  contains  a Resolution 
demanding  “ as  prompt  and  as  large  a reduction  of 
the  national  expenditures  as  the  national  safety 
will  permit;  an  abolition  of  all  sinecures,  and  a 
wise  and  economical  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs.” Another  Resolution  calls  upon  the  people  to 
select  as  candidates  none  but  men  of  known  integ- 
rity of  character.  Another  congratulates  Mr.  Sew- 
ard upon  his  escape  from  assassination,  and  “re- 
joices that  his  distinguished  services  may  still  be 
continued  to  the  nation  and  the  cause  of  liberty.” 
Another  indorses  the  administration  of  Governor 
Fenton,  pledging  to  it  a cordial  and  hearty  sup- 
port. Besides  the  construction  of  the  platforms 
much  important  business  was  to  be  transacted  by 
!>oth  Conventions.  The  essential  object  in  both  was 
to  present  candidates  for  the  principal  offices  whose 
personal  and  political  antecedents  might  be  ex- 
pected to  secure  the  full  vote  of  tho  respective  par- 


platfonn,  which  was  first  presented.  The  figures 
denote  the  numbers  of  the  respective  resolutions.  In 
both  cases  we  quote  textually  the  important  parts. 

Union  Platform. 

13.  The  Union  party  has  sustained  the  Government 
against  enemies  in  and  out  of  the  field,  and  appeals  to  its 
past  history,  its  present  position,  and  the  character  of  its 
candidates  as  Its  title  to  public  confidence  and  support. 

1.  Congratulates  the  people  upon  the  overthrow  of  the 
rebellion,  and  finds,  in  the  “preservation  of  the  Union, 
the  re-establishment  of  the  national  authority,  and  the 
extirpation  of  Blavery,  ample  recompense  for  the  sufferings 
and  sacrifices  by  which  these  results  have  been  achieved.” 

6.  “ The  restoration  of  peace  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  restore  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country  to  their 
just  and  national  supremacy;  and  we  have  full  and  entire 
confidence  that  this  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  safety  of 
the  nation  will  permit,  and  no  sooner.*’ 

5.  The  States  have  jurisdiction  over  local  and  domestic 
affairs  reserved  to  them  by  the  Constitution  ; but  when 
the  exercise  of  these  trusts  shall  be  restored  to  the  States 
lately  In  rebellion,  they  should  be  exercised  “with  a view 
to  the  elevation  and  perpetuation  of  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship of  all  their  people.” 

4.  Approves  “ the  initial  steps  which  President  Johnson 
has  taken  toward  relaxing  the  bonds  of  militnry  authority 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  in  restoring  to  flie  people  full 
and  complete  control  over  their  local  affairs  as  soon  as  may 
be  found  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  order,  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  tho  exclusion  of  slavery,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  constitutional  obligations  of  the  national 
authority  to  guarantee  to  eve  ry  State  a republican  form 
of  government  ;**  and  pledges  him  a cordial  support. 

7.  The  National  Debt  is  a sacred  and  inviolable  obliga- 
tion, resting  upon  all  the  property  and  resources  of  tho 
country;  and  the  burden  of  it  should  be  placed  equally 
and  impartially  upon  all  classes:  but  under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  Government  “assume,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  portion  of  the  debts  incurred  by  rebel  au- 
thorities in  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  United 
States.** 

2.  Thanks  “the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  all  ranks  and  in 
all  departments;”  and  urges  that  “adequate  provision  be 
made  by  the  national  authorities  for  the  support  and  com- 
fort of  such  of  their  survivors  as  have  received  honorable 
and  disabling  wounds  in  the  service  of  their  country.” 

9.  Expresses  entire  confidence  in  the  conduct  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  of  our  foreign  relations;  especixlly  “in 
maintaining  the  fixed  policy  of  onr  Government,  by  which 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers  with  the  institutions  of 
this  continent  is  regarded  as  hostile  to  our  peace  and  men- 
acing to  our  independence.’* 

4 Also  approves  the  sentiments  of  kindness  and  confi- 
dence which  the  President  “has  evinced  toward  those  of 
the  communities  and  individuals  lately  in  rebellion  who 
accept  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  and  the  perpetual  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  as  the  legitimate  and  irrevocable  re- 
sults of  the  war;”  and  looks  forward  to  the  restoration  of 
concord  and  harmony  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

3.  Deplores  the  death  of  Lincoln,  and  recognizes  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson  “a  statesman  of  ability,  experience,  high- 
toned  patriotism,  and  unsullied  integrity,”  whose  services 
to  the  Union  command  the  respect  of  the  American  people; 
and  “renews  to  him  in  his  Administration  those  assur- 
ances of  cordial  and  effective  support  which  were  tendered 
by  us  hi  his  nomination  and  election.** 

ties. — The  following  are  the  candidates  for  State 
offices  nominated  by  the  two  Conventions: 

Democratic.  Union. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Henry  W.  Slocum.  Francis  C.  Barlow. 

Comptroller. 

Ladas  Robinson.  Thomas  II.  II  ill  house. 

State  Engineer. 

Sylvan  us  U.  Sweet.  J.  Platt  Goodsell. 

Canal  Commissioner. 

Cornelius  W.  Armstrong.  Robert  E.  Dorn. 

Treasurer. 

Manena  R.  Patrick.  Charles  J.  Howland. 

A ttorney-Gtneral. 

John  Van  Boren.  John  IL  Mortindalc. 

Prison  Inspector. 

Andrew  J.  MlXett  Henry  A.  Barnum. 

The  platforms  of  the  two  Conventions,  differ  very 
little  in  purport,  although  some  points  are  in  each 
brought  out  more  strongly  than  in  the  other.  Either 
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party  coaid  adopt  the  principles  avowed  by  the  oth- 
er. The  candidates  on  both  sides  have  been  care- 
fully selected,  and  are  probably  without  exception 
personally  unobjectionable.  The  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  is  the  most  important  one  to  be  filled  at 
this  election,  and  for  it  each  party  has  nominated  a 
strong  candidate.  General  Slocum,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  is  a graduate  of  West  Point.  After  serv- 
ing in  Florida  he  left  the  army  and  studied  law.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  re-entered  the 
army  as  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-seventh  New  York 
Volunteers,  lie  was  soon  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,  commanding  a division  on  the 
Peninsula  and  at  Antietam.  At  Chancellorsville 
he  commanded  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  three 
corps.  In  1884  he  was  sent  West,  with  the  Twelfth 
Corps,  and  when  Hooker  resigned  the  command  of 
the  Twentieth  Corps,  Slocum  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  lie  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Sher- 
man's army  during  the  Great  March.  His  military 
and  personal  record  is  of  the  highest  character. — 
General  Barlow-,  the  Union  nominee,  entered  as  a 
private  in  a New  York  regiment  at  the  opening  of 
the  war.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks.  At  Antietam  he  was  wounded  and  left 
for  dead  upon  the  field.  Recovering  he  returned  to 
the  field  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  At 
Gettysburg  he  was  again  fearfully  wounded,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  was  recaptured. 
Again  recovering,  he  commanded  a division  in  Han- 
cock's Second  Corps  at  the  opening  of  the  last  cam- 
paign. In  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  he  cap- 
tured the  entire  division  of  General  Edward  John- 
son, three  thousand  strong.  So  eminent  were  his 
services  through  the  whole  of  this  campaign  that 
ho  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  on 
the  special  recommendation  of  General  Grant. — 
With  avowed  principles  on  either  side  so  nearly  iden- 
tical, and  with  leading  candidates  on  each  side  pos- 
sessing such  high  claims,  the  contest  in  New  York 
is  really  a trial  of  the  course  of  the  late  National 
Administration.  If  the  Union  party  succeeds,  it 
will  amount  to  a verdict  by  the  State  of  New  York 
in  favor  of  the  general  policy  which  resulted  in  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
Johnson.  If  the  Democratic  party  succeeds,  it  will 
be  a verdict  of  the  State  in  favor  of  the  Chicago 
platform  and  the  State  Administration  of  Governor 
Seymour. 

The  Convention  of  South  Carolina  met  at  Colom- 
bia on  the  13th  of  September.  The  prevailing  tone 
of  the  body  was  evinced  at  the  outset.  A resolu- 
tion was  introduced  by  Mr.  Aldrich  that 

u Under  the  present  extraordinary  circumstances  it  is 
both  wise  and  politic  to  accept  the  condition  in  which  we 
are  placed ; to  endure  patiently  the  evils  which  we  can  not 
avert  or  correct ; and  to  await  calmly  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  our  deliverance  from  unconstitutional  rule.” 

The  purport  of  the  resolution,  as  explained  by 
the  mover,  was  that  they  should  be  quiet  until  they 
were  strong  enough,  through  the  aid  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  North,  to  get  a constitutional 
government.  The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  Ex-Governor  Pick- 
ens, in  seconding  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
said  it  did  not  become  South  Carolina  to  bluster 
now.  Next  day  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  a vote 
of  105  to  3,  repealing  the  ordinance  of  secession. 
Then  resolutions  were  introduced  declaring  that 

“ Whereas,  by  the  fortunes  of  war  our  noble  and  beloved 
Chief  Magistrate,  Jefferson  Davis,  is  now  languishing  in 


prison,  awaiting  his  trial  for  treason;  and  whereas  the 
fanatics  of  the  North,  not  satisfied  with  the  wide-spread 
ruin  and  desolation  which  they  have  caused  are  shrieking 
for  his  blood it  whs  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  all  it 
could  to  avert  this  doom,  and  therefore  a committee  should 
be  appointed  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  uige  the  Presi- 
dent 41  to  extend  to  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis  that  clem- 
ency which  he  has  shown  to  us  who  are  equally  the  sharers 
of  his  guilt,  if  guilt  there  be.*1 

For  this  was  substituted  a resolution  appointing 
a committee  to  memorialize  the  President  to  par- 
don Davis,  Stephens,  Magrath,  and  Trenholm.  A 
series  of  resolutions  was  then  introduced,  commenc- 
ing with  a preamble,  to  the  effect  that  the  questions 
in  dispute  having  been  twice  settled— once  by  the 
ballot  and  once  by  the  sword — the  people  of  South 
Carolina  accepted  as  the  result  of  the  war  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  enumerated  principles,  and 
would  henceforth  sustain  them  faithfully  as  a na- 
tional policy : 

w The  Union  is  the  first  and  paramount  consideration 
of  the  American  people.  — Sovereignty,  a unit  absolute 
and  individual,  which  in  all  nations  must  exist  some- 
where, resides  in  the  American  people;  and  iu  author- 
ized representative  within  the  limits  of  the  organic  law — 
the  Constitution — is  the  Federal  Government  — ' The  late 
war  was  not  one  of  an  oppressed  people  against  tyranny ; 
but  arose  from  the  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  weaker 
section  of  tyranny  in  the  future ;"  and  was  carried  on  un- 
der the  couviction  that  any  State  had  a right  to  secede. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  a rebellion  or  insurrection,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise  and  just  in  the  ITes- 
ident  not  to  enforce  the  penalties  affixed  to  these  crimes 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. — “ We  Indorse  the  acts 
of  President  Johnson’s  Administration,  and  will  cordially 
support  its  wise  and  patriotic  efforts  to  restore  to  the  whole 
country  the  blessings  of  peace.1’ 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  published  reports 
that  any  definite  action  was  taken  upon  this  series 
of  resolutions;  but  the  course  of  the  Convention 
indicates  that  that  body  wished  them  to  be  consid- 
ered as  expressing  its  views.  The  vital  question 
before  the  Convention  was  the  action  to  be  taken 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  ordinance  upon 
this  subject,  as  originally  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, declared  that  “ slavery  having  been  actually  de- 
stroyed by  the  military  force  of  the  United  States,” 
it  no  longer  existed  in  South  Carolina,  and  should 
not  be  re-established  ; but  “ the  General  Assembly 
may  adjudge  involuntary  servitude  as  a punish- 
ment for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted."  Tills  was  finally  amended  so  as 
to  read : 

“The  slaves  in  South  Carolina  having  been  emancipated 
by  the  action  of  the  United  states  authorities,  neither  slav- 
ery nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  ever  be  re-established  in  this  State." 

In  this  form  the  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  19th 
of  September.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  act  of  abo- 
lition is  attributed  to  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  implication  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Convention  also  made  provision  for  an  entire  re- 
modeling and  popularizing  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State ; equalizing  representation  and  taxation ; 
giving  to  the  people  the  right  to  choose  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Presidential  electors,  and  dividing  the 
State  into  separate  Congressional  districts.  Here- 
tofore the  Governor  and  Presidential  electors  were 
chosen  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  members  of 
Congress  elected  by  general  ticket.— Hon.  James 
L.  Orr,  formerly  member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  afterward  of  the  Confederate  Senate,  has 
been  nominated  for  Governor. 

The  Alabama  Convention  met  on  the  12th  of 
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September  and  adjourned  on  the  30th.  The  reports 
of  its  action  are  meagre.  Its  principal  acts  are: 
Repealing  the  ordinance  of  secession : declaring  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  rebel  authorities  void,  and 
forbidding  the  Legislature  to  recognize  or  make 
provision  for  paying  any  part  of  them  ; recognizing 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  forbidding  its  re-estab- 
lishment (by  a vote  of  89  to  3) ; and  establishing 
the  right  of  negroes  to  bear  testimony  in  courts  in 
cases  between  themselves  and  between  whites  and 
negroes.— Governor  Parsons,  in  a Message,  dated 
September  21,  gives  an  unfavorable  account  of  the 
finances  of  the  State.  There  was  in  the  treasury  a 
nominal  sum  of  $791,000,  but  of  this  about  $780,660 
was  in  Confederate  and  State  notes,  which  are  of  no 
value ; there  waB  about  $1400  in  Bpecic  and  bank- 
notes; the  balance  consisting  of  “Notes  of  the 
State  Hank  and  its  branches.”  He  also  states  that 
at  the  close  of  the  war  “the  State  was  furnishing 
meal  and  salt  to  38,772  destitute  families,  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  which  numbered  139,042  ;n  if,  as 
is  probable,  these  were  all  whites,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  white  population  then  living  were  re- 
ceiving food  from  the  State  authorities.  The  Gov- 
ernor urges  that  the  present  number  of  these  desti- 
tute families  should  be  ascertained,  and  “ their  real 
and  imperative  wants  known  and  provided  for  at 
the  earliest  moment.” 

In  Vermont  and  Maine  the  State  elections  have 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Union  party  by  ma- 
jorities considerably  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
votes  cast. — In  Connecticut  a vote  was  taken  on  the 
2d  of  October  upon  a proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  extending  the  right  of  voting  to  ne- 
groes ; the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a majority 
of  about  6000. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  National 
Debt  on  the  30th  of  September,  compared  with  its 
amount  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  month : 

Total  Debt,  Aug.  31. . . .$2,757,689,571  $139,031,620 

Total  Debt,  Sept  30. . . . 2,744,947,726  137,529,216 

Decrease $12,741,845  $503,414 

The  debt  bearing  interest  in  gold  has  increased 
$8,368,000;  that  bearing  interest  in  currency  lias  de- 
creased $14,409,000 ; that  free  of  interest  has  decreased 
$6,640,000.  The  interest  payable  in  gold  has  Increased 
about  $500,000;  that  payable  in  currency  has  decreased 
about  $503,000. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  civil  war  in  Mexico  still  continues,  the  ap- 
parent advantages  in  the  field  being  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Imperialists,  who  have  reduced  the 
Government  of  Juarez  to  a roving  condition,  with- 
out any  fixed  capital.  The  Republicans,  however, 
assert  that  they  can  continue  this  kind  of  warfare 
until  the  foreign  troops  of  the  Emperor  are  de- 
stroyed by  casualties  and  sickness.  The  position 
of  our  Government  toward  the  Governments  of 
Maximilian  and  Juarez  is  defined  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  in  February  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
Mr.  Dayton,  then  Minister  to  France.  Maximilian 
was  then  about  to  visit  Paris.  If  he  appeared  sim- 
ply as  an  Austrian  Imperial  Prince,  our  Minister 
was  to  be  “neither  demonstrative  nor  reserved  to- 
ward him.”  If  he  appeared  “with  any  authority 
or  title  in  Mexico,  he  was  to  refrain  from  intercourse 
with  him.”  “ We  acknowledge  revolutions,”  wrote 
Mr.  Seward,  “ only  by  direction  of  the  President, 
upon  full  und  mature  consideration.  Until  such 
regular  authority  for  recognition  we  do  not  hold 
formal  or  informal  communications  with  political 


I agents  or  representatives  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  countries  with  which  we  maintain  diplo- 
matic intercourse.”  To  the  French  representative 
at  Washington  Mr.  Seward  also  wrote  in  April : 
“This  Government  has  long  recognized,  and  still 
does  continne  to  recognize,  the  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  as  the  sov- 
ereign authority  in  that  country,  and  Benito  Juarez 
as  its  chief.  This  Government,  at  the  same  time, 
equally  recognizes  the  condition  of  war  existing 
in  Mexico  between  that  country  and  France.  We 
maintain  absolute  neutrality  between  the  belliger- 
ents.” 

The  war  which  has  for  some  months  been  waged 
on  the  River  Plata , between  Paraguay  on  the  one 
side,  and  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and 
Uruguay  on  the  other,  has  assumed  a magnitude 
quite  unprecedented  in  South  American  feuds.  The 
parties  are  apparently  most  unequally  matched. 
Paraguay  has  a population  variously  estimated  at 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000.  Brazil  has  probably 
about  8,000,000 ; the  Argentine  Confederation  and 
Uruguay  about  1,500,000.  But  Lopez,  the  Dicta- 
tor of  Paraguay,  wields  the  entire  personal  and  ma- 
terial force  of  the  country,  and  keeps  on  foot  an 
army  of  some  60,000  men.  ‘ The  allies  may  be  able 
to  put  on  paper  twice  or  three  times  as  many.  But 
Lopez  has  the  advantage  of  position : he  can  be  ef- 
fectively assailed  only  by  the  River  Parana,  the 
main  branch  of  the  Plata.  This  river,  in  its  lower 
course,  passes  through  the  Argentine  Confederation ; 
in  its  middle  course  bounds  Paraguay;  while  its 
upper  course  penetrates  far  into  the  Brazilian  prov- 
inces. The  point  of  the  war  is  to  secure  the  free 
navigation  of  this  great  river,  which  has  been  closed 
by  Lopez.  Of  the  variou|  encounters  which  have 
thus  far  marked  the  war,  the  principal  was  a naval 
action  in  June,  in  which  the  Paraguayan  fleet  was 
destroyed  near  Corrientes.  This  disaster  seems  to 
have  produced  no  decided  result  upon  the  contest. 
At  the  latest  advices  each  party  had  about  50,000 
men  confronting  each  other  at  various  points  near 
the  river. 

EUROPE. 

In  Great  Britain  the  leading  topic  of  interest  is 
the  “Fenian”  movement.  For  many  months  an 
organization  calling  itself  the  “Fenian  Brother- 
hood” has  existed  in  the  United  States,  composed 
mainly  of  persons  of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  whose 
object  is  to  effect  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain.  It  claims  to  have  in  the  United 
States  from  a quarter  to  half  a million  of  sworn 
members.  Within  a few  weeks  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  this  organization  has  extended  to  Ireland 
and  some  portions  of  England.  Considerable  alarm 
has  been  excited,  and  the  British  Government  has 
set  on  foot  measures  to  prevent  an  insurrection. 
Many  arrests  have  been  made,  several  districts 
have  been  placed  under  martial  law,  and  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  have  been  strengthened.  It 
is  as  yet  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  extent  of 
the  threatened  attempt  of  the  Fenians. 

During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  the  chol- 
era has  made  fearful  ravages  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Levant.  It  has  been  especially  destructive  in 
Egypt,  Constantinople,  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  in  some  French  sca-ports.  Thus  far  its 
ravages  have  been  confined  to  places  immediately 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; the  main  ex- 
ception being  that  it  ascended  the  Nile  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cairo. 
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ALL  Bummer  long  there  was  a vague  apprehen- 
sion of  coming  cholera.  The  old  terror  of  pest- 
ilence is  only  modified  by  greater  knowledge ; and 
it  was  interesting  to  see  that  the  rumor  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  deadly  mystery  that  waste  th  by  noon- 
day has  called  into  full  chorus  the  various  warning 
voices  of  diplomacy,  science,  and  commerce.  Be- 
ginning where  every  thing  else  in  the  world  seems 
to  begin,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  interior  of  Asia  it 
moved  westward  and  emerged  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Devastating  Egypt,  where  at  Alex- 
andria the  deaths  were  sometimes  lour  or  five  hun- 
dred in  a day,  it  drove  the  Pacha  and  the  more  com- 
fortable classes  out  of  the  country.  Thirty  thou- 
sand persons  are  supposed  to  have  left  Alexandria  and 
Cairo.  The  Pacha  himself  fied  to  Constantinople. 

But  he  did  not  leave  the  enemy  behind.  Appear- 
ing upon  the  Bosphorus  it  smote  Constantinople 
with  more  terror  than  any  hostile  fleet  or  army. 
Swifter  and  more  relentless  than  a wild  soldiery  in 
a captured  city,  it  massacred  the  thick  and  wretched 
population,  rioting  in  universal  slaughter  and  dis- 
may. A thousand  victims  a day  are  said  to  have 
fallen  before  it,  and  two  hundred  thousand  persons 
to  have  left  Constantinople,  in  which  the  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths  by  the  disease  is  computed  at  twenty 
thousand.  But  numbers  are  always  so  inexact  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  and  fear  bo  magnifies  them, 
that  such  reports  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  sur- 
mises than  statistics. 

But  the  ravages  of  a pestilence  which  feeds  and 
fattens  upon  squalor  and  misery  may  be  easily 
enough  imagined  in  a city  so ‘dense  and  unclean  as 
Constantinople,  or  any  lyge  Oriental  town.  The 
religion  of  Fate,  too,  naturally  smiles  at  the  effort 
of  science  to  baffle  the  inevitable.  41  If  it  is  coming 
it  will  come,”  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Turk.  But 
the  Turk  is  a man,  and  when  he  sees  the  inevitable 
it  is  as  appalling  to  him  as  to  the  merest  Christian. 
The  Government  was  not  philosophic,  in  this  sense. 
It  did  what  its  cumbrous  machinery  and  character- 
istic inertness  allowed.  It  employed  physicians  to 
attend  the  suffering.  It  required  some  measures  of 
neatness  to  be  adopted.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
dusting  the  Augean  stable  ? 

Meanwhile  the  tireless  foe  had  slipped  round  and 
ascended  the  Adriatic  and  fi  xed  his  fangs  upon  An- 
cona. The  superstition  of  Italy  was  as  sensitive  as 
the  apathy  of  Turkey.  The  population  recoiled,  and 
fled  as  far  as  possible.  But  me  very  portion  which 
is  the  peculiar  prey  of  the  cholera  could  not  escape, 
and  was  destroyed  in  multitudes.  Even  our  Lady 
of  Loretto  upon  the  same  Italian  coast  could  not 
sa ve  her  devotees.  Dirty  devotees  are  consumed 
by  the  cholera  despite  their  utmost  piety.  The 
traveler  shudders  as  he  remembers  the  Italian  streets 
which,  under  the  hopeless  sun  of  midsummer,  invite 
disease  and  court  death.  Spain,  also,  trembled  as 
the  plague  touched  her  shores ; and  France  and  En- 
gland and  America  are  now  gravely  preparing  to 
receive  the  common  enemy. 

Their  foreign  ministers  and  consuls  are  writing 
reports  of  the  progress  and  ravages  of  the  disease, 
and  transmitting  methods  and  speculations  of  treats 
ment,  while  science  every  where  is  suggesting  theo- 
ries and  remedies.  They  arc  generally  simple  and 
easily  accessible,  and  Dr.  Chapman,  of  London,  is 
confident  that  a proper  application  of  ice  to  the 
spine  will  be  a certain  cure. 


The  conditions  favorable  to  the  disease  seem  to 
be  now  tolerably  well  understood.  Impurity  of  the 
air,  personal  uncleanliness,  and  a low  state  of  the 
system,  physical  and  mental,  are  its  special,  aliment. 
One  writer  indeed  declares  that  it  reappears  in  ex- 
actly the  same  spots,  and,  if  we  remember  the  state- 
ment correctly,  he  says  that  in  Edinburgh  the  second 
great  visitation  began  in  the  identical  house  in  which 
it  showed  itself  at  its  first  coming.  It  begins  al- 
ways in  cities,  and  in  their  worst  districts ; the  re- 
gions where  the  poor  and  wretched  are  huddled  in 
crowds.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  thirty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  first  known  in  this  country,  it  ravaged 
the  Five  Points  and  its  purlieus.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  contagious ; but  the  air  itself  is  somewhat  in* 
fected,  and  there  is  a kind  of  mechanical  transmis- 
sion by  the  impalpable  exuriai  of  the  skin.  These 
provocatives  are,  however,  comparatively  harm- 
less to  a sound  and  vigorous  body.  The  mens 
sana  in  corpora  sano  seems  to  be  the  best  fortifica- 
tion. 

The  abnormal  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is 
probably  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  cholera.  In  the  year  1860,  when  it  was 
peculiarly  severe  in  Paris,  every  one  was  conscious 
of  a disturbed  state  of  the  air  with  which  his  system 
sympathized.  The  physicians  prepared  certain  pre- 
ventive and  checking  remedies,  which  many  persons 
had  constantly  at  hand  to  be  used  upon  the  slightest 
indication  of  the  disease,  and  so  long  as  a man  was 
not  frightened  he  was  quite  safe.  Some  bold  diners 
at  the  caf6s  used  to  call  in  a stentorian  voice  for 
strawberries  at  a time  when  fruit  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  fatally  conducive  to  the  disease,  ami 
it  was  amusing  to  see  the  universal  consternation 
of  the  guests,  as  if  the  reckless  epicure  were  order- 
ing death  for  one,  with  cream  and  sugar,  or  as  if  the 
mere  propinquity  of  such  a person  were  compro- 
mising. 

The  present  progress  of  the  pest  seems  to  hare 
paused.  It  has  circled  arohnd  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  not  yet  appeared  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  English  papers  indulge  a fee- 
ble hope  that  it  may  have  spent  its  force,  and  that 
it  may  consequently  retire.  But  the  greater  prob- 
ability is,  that  it  will  resume  its  dreadful  journey 
with  the  opening  spring,  and  cross  the  ocean  with 
the  same  deadly  certainty  as  before. 

If  it  comes  to  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  its 
American  gate,  its  sure  ravages  will  create  a panic 
that  w ill  be  felt  through  the  country.  It  will  de- 
light in  those  tenement  houses  and  that  municipal 
filth  which  are  the  standing  shame  of  the  great  city. 
Let  any  man  step  out  of  Broadway  and  survey  fk- 
miliar  side  streets.  Let  him  see  and  smell  and 
think,  and  then  imagine  a mortal  epidemic  let  loose 
there.  The  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  stately  upper 
streets  may  well  come  down  town  through  those 
regions,  and  ask  themselves  whether  they  will  be 
safe  when  Death  is  in  full  riot  there. 

The  complacent  theory  that  great  pestilences  are 
the  divine  method  of  reducing  the  redundant  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  has  exactly  the  same  value  and 
dignity  with  the  theory  that  the  globe  rests  upon 
an  elephant  who  stands  upon  a tortoise,  or  that  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.  If  we  do  our  mu- 
nicipal duty  we  shall  soon  discover  that  our  pious 
theories  are  only  shallow  excuses  for  our  abomina- 
ble negligence. 
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While  oar  military  troubles  end  those  of  our 
neighbors  upon  thiB  continent  and  in  Europe  are 
beginning.  The  South  American  republics  and 
Brazil  are  engaged  in  war,  and  the  Fenian  move- 
ment evidently  troubles  our  venerable  ancestor, 
Great  Britain. 

The  war  upon  the  River  Plate,  like  all  South 
American  troubles,  has  apparently  no  very  vital 
interest  for  us.  With  the  instinctive  jealousy  of 
every  great  power,  which  seems  to  blind  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  to  tho  actual  merits  of  a case, 
it  has  been  hastily  assumed,  both  in  England  and 
this  country,  that  Paraguay  is  a sort  of  placid  pas- 
toral republic  mildly  asking  to  be  let  alone  while  it 
develops  civilization  and  liberty ; and  that  the  mon- 
ster Brazil,  jealous  of  liberty  and  republics  and  re- 
solved to  tolerate  no  rival  in  South  America,  is  pre- 
paring to  consume  it  at  a mouthful. 

In  these  days  of  loud  declamation  about  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  and  of*a  vague  feeling  that  we  are  in 
some  way  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  and 
civilization  of  this  continent,  which,  morally  speak- 
ing, we  undoubtedly  are,  as  in  our  view  we  are  for 
that  of  the  whole  world,  it  is  worth  while  to  under- 
stand the  vital  facts  in  this  case— facts  which  rest 
upon  indisputable  authority. 

Paraguay  is  a small  country  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay  with  the 
River  de  la  Plata.  It  is  thus  flanked  by  two  rivers, 
and  its  land  si<fe  is  defended  by  vast  and  inhospita- 
ble tracts  by  which  access  is  most  difficult,  and  for 
an  army  quite  impracticable.  The  approach  to 
Paraguay  is  up  the  Plate  River.  Instead  of  a re- 
public, as  it  is  called,  it  is  one  of  the  most  absolute 
and  vigorous  of  despotisms.  Its  wealth  is  great, 
but  there  is  but  one  rich  man.  Its  resources  and 
material  improvements  are  reckoned  by  Mr  Chris- 
tie, the  late  British  minister  to  Brazil,  as  propor- 
tionally larger  than  those  of  that  empire.  But 
they  arc  the  property  of  one  proprietor.  That  pro- 
prietor is  the  Dictator  Lopez. 

The  population  of  Paraguay  is  about  a million. 
There  is  a certain  form  of  a republic,  but  the  House 
of  Representatives  meets  about  four  days  in  ten 
years.  Foreigners  are  virtually  forbidden  the 
country.  Those  who  are  admitted  are  retained  in 
the  employ  of  the  Government — that  is  to  say,  of 
Lopez.  There  are  no  foreign  merchants,  and  the 
only  domestic  trader  is  Lopez.  All  produce  is  sold 
to  him  under  compulsion,  and  naturally  at  his  own 
prices.  He  maintains  his  power  by  a standing 
array  of  some  sixty  thousand  men,  officered  by  for- 
eign soldiers.  His  government  is  a vast,  absolute, 
irresponsible  despotism.  The  country  is  his  estate, 
which  he  received  from  bis  father  Lopez,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  the  noted  dictator  Francia.  Every 
individual  in  the  population  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Dictator.  Free  speech  and  a free  press  are  of  course 
unknown.  Education  is  what  the  Dictator  chooses. 
Paraguay  is  as  much  sealed  to  the  world  as  Japan. 

Clearly  no  sophistication  can  torture  such  a coun- 
try and  government  into  a representative  of  the 
republican  principle  and  progressive  constitutional 
freedom.  It  is  vain  to  invoke  sympathy  upon  such 
grounds  for  Paraguay  at  war.  Can  it  be  invoked 
upon  the  facta? 

Brazil,  tho  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay  are 
leagued  against  her,  and  certainly  not  because  of 
jealousy  or  ambition.  The  powers  were  all  at 
peace.  The  River  Plate  was  a common  highway 
by  treaty.  Suddenly  Paraguay,  that  is,  Lopez, 
seized  a Brazilian  steamer  in  the  port  of  bis  capital, 


Assumption,  and  this  seizure  he  followed  by  an  in- 
vasion. Lopez  asked  leave  to  cross  the  Argentine 
territory  to  strike  Brazil  at  another  point,  and  was 
properly  refused.  Thereupon  he  seized  two  Argen- 
tine ships  and  invaded  one  of  the  Argentine  prov- 
inces. War  was  thus  truly  forced  upon  both  of  the 
countries  by  Lopez. 

It  is  not  easy  to  thread  all  the  labyrinths  of  South 
American  politics.  Doubtless  Brazil,  as  Mr.  Chris- 
tie charges,  subsidizes  foreign  presses  and  “cooks” 
all  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  war.  But  even 
Mr.  Christie  does  not  pretend  to  defend  Paraguay 
as  a republic,  nor  to  regard  her  as  the  champion  of 
liberal  principles.  Brazil  is  by  no  means  a model 
power,  but  it  is  infinitely  in  advance  of  Paraguay, 
which  “exists  at  present,”  he  says  of  Lopez,  “only 
for  his  ambition  and  glorification.”  Brazil  is  doubt- 
less a cumbrous  power,  and  Lopez,  holding  his  lit- 
tle country  completely  in  hand,  has  unquestionably 
counted  upon  his  situation,  bis  preparation,  and  his 
rapidity  of  action.  But  whatever  the  result,  wheth- 
er Lopez  is  overthrown,  or  he  compels  Brazil  to  the 
concession  of  serious  advantages,  he  is  no  more  tho 
representative  of  Liberalism  and  Progress  than  Jef- 
ferson Davis. 


While  South  America  is  thus  actually  the  scene 
of  war  there  is  a rumor  of  war  from  Ireland.  The 
Fenian  movement  has  now  reached  a point  at  which 
the  Government  is  interfering,  and  the  English 
newspapers  are  urging  summary  measures  as  the 
most  humane  policy.  Fenianism  was  first  heard 
of,  we  believe,  in  this  country.  During  the  last 
year  or  two  there  have  been  meetings  in  various 
States,  and  hot  harangues  and  dark  insinuations,  but 
nothing  very  definite  has  been  made  public  as  to 
the  scope  and  method  of  the  enterprise. 

If  Ireland  is  to  he  excited  into  armed  resistance 
to  the  British  Government  the  failure  will  be  as 
disastrous,  if  not  as  contemptible,  as  that  of  John 
Mitchell  and  Smith  O’Brien.  Whatever  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland,  and  they  are  vast  and  indisputable, 
whatever  the  courage  of  Irishmen,  and  it  is  un- 
doubted, it  would  be  the  maddest  folly  to  imagine 
that  the  island  is  in  a condition  to  begin  a success- 
ful revolution.  The  qualities  of  the  Celtic  race  need 
to  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  disciplined  before 
they  could  be  expected  even  in  a fair  fight  to  main- 
tain themselves  against  the  physical  and  moral  force 
they  would  encounter.  And  yet  the  Irish  branch 
of  that  race  is  precisely  the  most  undisciplined  of 
all.  Complete  organization,  distinct  purpose,  har- 
mony of  action,  intelligence,  infinite  patience,  mod- 
eration in  victory  or  defeat,  ample  resources,  and 
religious  support,  these  are  a few  of  tho  elements 
obviously  essential  to  success  in  an  Irish  revolution. 
It  is  true  that  brave  and  resolute  men  often  achieve 
wonders.  But  no  movement  of  such  vast  import- 
ance as  this  is  supposed  to  be  can  justify  itself  by 
such  an  occasional  experience.  Fenianism  means 
either  a revolt  more  or  less  sanguinary,  and  of  in- 
calculable injury  to  the  true  cause  of  Ireland,  or  it 
means  an  effort  to  dismember  the  British  empire. 
Now  we  may  all  think  of  Great  Britain  as  we  will. 
But  that  she  can  suppress  a revolt  in  Ireland  is  be- 
yond question,  and  that  she  will  struggle  with  all 
her  enormous  power  and  inextinguishable  tenacity 
against  a dismemberment  which  plants  a hostile 
j nation  upon  her  coast  is  quite  as  certain.  Were 
the  Irish  people  compact,  intelligent,  organized — 
were  they  skillfully  led,  and  sustained  by  the  whole 
force  of  their  Church— they  might  count  upon  a fierce 
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struggle,  even  if  not  upon  very  decisive  results,  but  | that  might  be  offered,  and  instruct  a class  in  his 
is  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  ? Will  the  most  system.  The  crowd  assembled  in  front  of  the  inn 
earnest  and  sensible  Irishmau  contend  that  it  is  her  ; soon  after  noon — a quiet  and  intelligent  crowd, 
condition?  Can  she  hope  to  move  effectively  with  ! which  patiently  waited  the  coming  of  the  teacher, 
the  entire  influence  of  her  own  Church  arrayed  Presently  ho  appeared,  driving  out  of  the  inn  yard 
against  her?  in  a light  wagon  drawn  by  a smooth,  handsome 

To  count  upon  the  active  assistance  of  France  or  colt  of  four  or  five  years,  with  no  other  harness  than 
the  United  States  is  visionary.  To  be  deceived  by  a surcingle,  Dutch  collar,  and  traces.  The  Profes?- 
demagogues  on  platforms  and  in  newspapers,  who  or  of  taming  drove  him  entirely  by  the  whip.  He 
assert  that  the  United  States  are  panting  for  an  op-  had  no  lines  whatever.  The  horse  moved  quietly, 
portunity  to  retort  upon  Great  Britain  her  “neu-  perfectly  obedient  to  the  whip  which  he  constantly 
trality”  in  our  war,  is  folly.  The  feeling  of  this  watched,  and  which  guided  him  like  a wand, 
country  is  not  friendly  to  England;  but  it  is  not  When  the  horse  had  trotted  up  and  down  the 
an  unfriendliness  which  would  lead  us  to  add  hun-  village  street,  backing  and  turning  by  the  move* 
dreds  of  millions  more  to  our  debt  in  order  to  ex-  ment  of  the  whip,  he  came  to  the  inn  door,  and  the 
pel  “ the  Saxon”  from  Ireland.  If  we  propose  to  Professor,  rising  in  the  wagon,  proceeded  to  deliver 
expel  foreign  powers  by  war  we  are  not  likely  to  his  lecture,  lie  began  by  reproving  those  of  us 
leave  our  own  continent  to  find  the  battle-field.  who  were  present  for  the  conduct  of  those  who 
These  are  facts  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  were  not.  The  wily  orator  magnified  himself  and 
the  abstract  question  of  the  justice  or  the  injustice  his  fame  by  expressing  the  greatest  surprise  that 
of  the  English  policy  in  Ireland.  The  history  of  there  was  so  few  “out.”  At  Smithville  and  Jones- 
that  unhappy  country  is  the  least  honorable  page  of  town  and  Jenkins  City  he  bad  had  such  classes  that 
British  history.  But  the  remedy  for  the  situation  he  was  very  sure  before  coming  here  that  he  should 
lies  in  peaceful,  not  in  warlike  methods.  If  Irish  find  no  less  interest  in  a town  where  there  were  so 
orators,  instead  of  the  wildest  flattery  of  their  coun-  many  good  horses.  Indeed,  he  had  always  snp- 
trymen  and  the  most  impassioned  denunciation  of  posed  Maple  Centre  to  be  a 44  horse  town.”  lie  ev- 
the  Saxon,  would  exhort  their  fellow-citizens  to  a idently  intended  no  slur,  and  used  the  indefinite  ar- 
framc  of  mind  and  a course  of  conduct  which  should  tide  simply  instead  of  following  it  with  the  nuroer- 
not  perpetually  alienate  Great  Britain  and  compel  al.  But  he  as  clearly  showed  that  he  considered 
severe  restraints,  and  which  would  thereby  give  us  hardly  worthy  of  serious  attentioh.  If  we  were 
opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  and  so  fatally  indifferent  to  the  great  subject,  why  should 
the  education  of  the  people,  a public  opinion  would  he  waste  himself  upon  us?  But,  for  all  the  Pro Cess- 
gradually  arise  in  Ireland  which  Great  Britain  or’s  innuendoes,  it  was  a collection  of  intelligent  and 
would  be  forced  to  respect,  and  which  would  com-  thrifty  men  who  were  not  unversed  iu  tbo  great 
tnand  the  sympathy  of  the  world.  question  of  horse-training. 

If  such  a policy  should  seem  a tame  submission  He  said  some  excellent  things.  lie  declared 
to 44  the  invader  and  tyrant,”  it  is  none  the  lesstruo 
that  it  is  the  policy  which  would  soonest  and  most 
surely  lead  to  a relaxing  of  his  hand.  Every  fresfi 
attempt  at  forcible  separation  is  only  more  futile 
than  the  preceding,  and  more  pitifully  prostrates 
the  country.  In  its  present  situation,  if  such  an  at- 
tempt could  possibly  succeed  for  a time,  is  it  likely 
that  the  result  would  be  permanent  or  satisfactory  ? 

Every  Irishman  who  is  asked  to  give  of  his  hard 

earnings  for  such  a purpose,  ought  to  ask  himself  j to  do  what  you  do  not  feel  that  you  can  compel 
very  closely,  first,  whether  he  is  ready  to  return  and  j him  to  do ; and  when  he  does  it  reward  him  for  it. 
shoulder  a musket  and  take  the  chances ; and,  sec-  | Observe  his  nature  narrowly.  Remember  that 
ond,  whether  he  feels  quite  sure  that  ho  would  not  j 44  his  nose  is  his  lingers.”  Therefore  let  him  care- 
emigrate  from  the  44  Republic  of  Ireland”  as  nimbly  ! fully  smell  of  every  thing  likely  to  frighten  him. 
as  he  did  from  the  “ould  country.”  If  he  can  an-  He  should  be  treated  with  kindness;  but  his  spirit 
swer  both  questions  satisfactorily  to  himself  and  should  be  restrained,  not  subdued, 
go,  and  there  are  two  hundred  thousand  who  think  At  this  point  the  Professor  took  issue  with  Mr. 


that  he  would  begin  with  ideas,  which,  in  a lec- 
turer, was  very  friendly  and  praise-worthy.  So 
he  told  us  that  the  horse  learns  by  our  acts  alone. 
He  can  not  go  beyond  his  experience.  It  is  man 
who  reasons.  Then  early  impressions  are  very 
powerful  and  ineradicable  with  horses  as  with  men. 
Therefore  let  your  horse,  first  of  all,  learn  that  you 
are  his  superior,  but  also  bis  frieud.  For  this  pur- 
pose deal  honestlv  with  the  horse ; never  ask  him 


with  him  and  will  act  with  him  to  the  end,  it  is  Rarey.  The  Rarey  plan,  he  said,  is  absolute  sub- 
very  clear  that  Fenianism  will  not  end  in  a cab-  jugation.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Mr.  Rarer, 
bage  garden  with  Smith  O’Brien’s  revolution.  But  said  the  Professor,  kindly,  is  an  excellent  man,  but 
it  is  very  far  from  clear  that  it  will  not  prove  an  his  plan  is  defective.  Mine  goes  further.  It  is 
incalculable  catastrophe  for  Ireland.  better.  Subjugation  is  not  teaching.  You  must 

— teach  the  horse  what  you  want  him  to  do.  Use 

Mr.  Emerson  said,  in  one  of  his  lectures  last  no  word  of  command  until  you  have  taught  him  by 
winter,  that  ho  had  not  yet  heard  that  any  Uni-  your  act  what  it  means.  To  hitch  up  the  wild  colt 
versity  had  conferred  a degree  upon  Mr.  Rarey,  the  and  say  whoa  to  him  without  having  taught  him 
friend  of  the  horse.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  whoa  is  unreasonable  in  the  extreme, 
that  Mr.  Rarey  has  earned  it.  He  has  awakened  These  primary  truths  were  illustrated  by  the 
public  attention  to  the  vicious  system  of  training  Professor  in  various  anecdotes  of  his  own  experi- 
horses,  and  has  undoubtedly  ameliorated  that  sys-  ence ; and  after  talking  for  some  tijne  in  a plain 
tern  every  where  in  the  country.  and  instructive  manner  he  sat  down  and  took  the 

We  were  reminded  of  this  truth  lately  in  a re-  names  of  those  who  wished  to  learn  the  details  of 
mote  and  pleasant  village  among  the  hills  to  which  | his  method.  The  terms  were  three  dollars,  for 
came  a 41  horse  tamer”  on  a soft  autumn  day.  His  j which  a book  containing  amplo  and  intelligible  di- 
placards announced  that  ho  would  deliver  a lecture  I rections  would  be  famished.  Professional  men,  la- 
upon  the  subject,  and  handle  any  horses  or  colts  | dies,  and  children  were  invited  to  attend  the  school 
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without  charge ; and  soon  after  tho  close  of  the  lec- 
ture we  all  repaired  to  a neighboring  barn,  where 
the  Professor  was  to  prove  his  skill. 

Seated  upon  the  hay-mows  and  clustered  upon 
boards  and  rafters  the  audience  was  comfortable 
and  picturesque.  The  Professor  had  remarked  in 
his  lecture,  with  withering  sarcasm,  that  those  who 
paid  the  fee  and  came  in  were  always  satisfied,  but 
those  who  peeped  through  knot-holes  and  listened 
at  cracks  were  very  hard  to  please.  So  there  were 
very  few  peepers  and  the  performance  began. 

- It  was  very  interesting,  although  the  critic  of 
Mr.  Rarey  did  not,  as  it  seemed  to  most  of  us,  im- 
prove that  gentleman’s  method.  The  principle  in 
both  schools  is  precisely  the  same.  The  horse  is 
taught  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  man ; and  in 
the  process  we  observed  that  the  Professor  dealt  a 
few  kicks,  but  doubtless  in  a spirit  of  kindness  and 
conciliation.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  throwing 
one  black  mare,  but  finally  succeeded,  and  taught 
her  to  bear  to  have  an  umbrella  opened  upon  her 
back,  which,  with  such  a nervous  animal,  who  had 
always  fled  at  the  sight  of  an  umbrella,  was  a vic- 
tory. 

The  method  was  very  simple.  A cord  and  a piece 
of  web  with  a bridle  were  all  the  appliances.  If  the 
animal  were  inclined  to  resist,  the  Professor,  holding 
the  halter  or  bridle  in  one  hand,  seized  the  tail  with 
the  other,  and  whirled  him  around  until  the  horse 
was  dizzy,  and  felt  that  he  was  in  hands  M'hich  he 
could  not  resist.  Then  he  yielded.  The  Professor 
showed  how  to  halter  the  wild  colt,  how  to  learn 
him  to  lead,  how  to  handle  his  feet,  how  to  ride 
him,  how  to  make  him  follow  under  the  whip,  how 
to  bit  him,  how  to  teach  him  not  to  kick,  and  other 
processes.  The  remedy  for  kicking  in  harness  is 
admirable  and  prol>ably  perfect.  It  is  the  Profess- 
or’s chef-d'cEuwe.  It  is  so  choice  a secret  that  he 
does  not  print  it  in  his  book,  but  only  imparts  it 
orally.  It  is  richly  worth  knowing.  But  if  the 
Professor  had  wished  it  to  be  published  would  he 
not  have  put  it  into  his  book  ? 


We  hope  that  no  habitual  reader  of  this  Maga- 
zine has  omitted  44  Our  Mutual  Friend.”  It  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  Dickens’s  stories.  The 
wonderful  fertility,  the  frolicsome  humor,  the  power 
of  picturesque  description,  the  skill  in  construction 
of  his  genius  were  never  more  illustrated  than  in 
“Our  Mutual  Friend.”  It  is  purely  characteristic. 
His  great  excellences  and  obvious  faults  are  all  in 
it.  It  is  perfect  in  its  own  key,  but  its  key  is 
strange.  1 1 deals  with  every  variety  of  human  pas- 
sion. There  are  multitudes  of  human  figures  inter- 
mingling in  the  tale.  But  there  is  a glamour  over 
all.  There  is  a grotesque  exaggeration  which  is 
delightful  and  fascinating,  but  unlike  the  world  we 
know.  The  passions,  the  play  of  character,  the  in- 
cidents, are  such  as  we  encounter  every  day ; but 
the  persons  are  quaint  beyond  experience.  Mean- 
while the  suggestions  are  so  subtle,  the  range  of 
sympathy  so  wide  and  deep,  the  psychological  analy- 
sis often  so  vivid  and  accurate,  the  panoramic  e fleet 
of  the  whole  so  astonishing,  that  the  superiority  of 
this  great  master  is  constantly  manifest. 

Tried  by  certain  details  Dickens  is  not  so  success- 
ful as  some  other  novelists.  Parts  of  his  stories  al- 
ways have  an  unpleasant  unreality.  Many  of  his 
persons  could  never  be  matched  in  actual  life.  Even 
the  humor  sometimes  creaks  as  in  Mr.  Wegg,  in 
14  Our  Mutual  Friend.”  Mrs.  Wilfer  is  a lady  whom 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  encounter  in  any  part  of 


London  or  any  where  in  the  world.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  droll  and  delightful  than  Mrs.  Wilfer 
issuing  proclamations  from  her  corner  and  forever 
posing  upon  her  pedestal  as  a domestic  Mrs.  Simeon 
Stylites.  “ The  cherub,”  who  preserves  your  affec- 
tion and  even  respect,  despite  his  amiable  ineffi- 
ciency, could  clearly  have  had  no  other  wife,  and 
the  impossible  Wilfer  household  is  yet  a luminous 
hint  of  a thousand  actual  homes  in  tho  world. 

It  is  always  remarkable,  however,  in  Dickens’s 
stories,  that  even  those  parts  which  arc  masterly 
transcripts  from  fact — such  as  the  life  by  the  river 
in  the  opening  chapter  of 44  Onr  Mutual  Friend”  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  scene  of  the  murder  in  the  Oc- 
tober Number — unite  themselves  without  a break 
with  the  airier  and  fairier  portions.  You  go  from 
the  first  fearfully  graphic  incident  in  the  book — tho 
towing  of  the  l>ody  of  the  murdered  man  along  tho 
Thames,  which  has  all  the  veracity  of  common  ex- 
perience— to  the  absurdities  of  Boffin’s  Bower  with- 
out a single  stumble  by  the  way.  You  dine  with 
the  Podsnaps,  and  watch  the  Lammles,  conscious 
that  they  are  abstractions,  and  descend  to  the  usu- 
rer’s or  ascend  to  the  Jew’s  housetop  among  human 
beings,  without  a jar.  Kind  Miss  Jenny  Wren  com- 
pels the  haughty  ladies  of  the  kingdom  to  furnish 
patterns  for  her  dolls’  dresses,  and  rogue  Ridcrhood 
plots  for  more  blood  money,  with  equal  probability. 
Then  comes  a truly  great  chapter,  like  that  of  Brad- 
ley Headstone’s  crime,  and  its  effect  upon  him,  and, 
recalling  Bulwer’s  treatment  of  Eugene  Aram,  an- 
other schoolmaster  and  murderer,  you  are  conscious 
of  the  essential  difference  between  genius  and  tho 
most  adroit  talent. 

What  a power  it  is,  and  how  nobly  it  is  used ! 
For  a generation  Dickens  has  held  the  ear  and 
heart  of  the  world,  and  he  has  not  betrayed  bis 
trust.  He  has  always  told  the  truth.  He  has  al- 
ways shown  the  essential  dignity  of  honesty  and 
noble  effort,  however  humble  the  circumstance. 
Every  tale  of  his  is  a pica  for  what  is  most  manly 
in  man,  and  a protest  against  the  prejudice,  the 
convention,  tho  insidious  power  of  caste.  Rank, 
ease,  refinement,  luxury,  wealth,  are  never  suffered 
by  him  to  dazzle  or  bewilder  the  mind  of  his  audi- 
ence. Ho  attacks  the*  Molochs  of  tradition,  the 
organized  forms  of  injustice  and  selfishness.  He 
exposes  the  chafing  and  tainting  of  apparent  pros- 
perity, and  the  pure  content  of  mutual  affection.  A 
true  democrat,  he  asserts  the  equal  rights  of  men, 
and  compels  us  to  measure  every  man  by  his  man- 
hood. 

How  pleasant  to  know  that  such  a writer  is  tho 
most  popular  author  in  the  world ; that  of  all  men 
who  write  the  English  language  he  is  the  most  uni- 
versally known  and  beloved. 

When  we  were  chatting  last  month  of  the  broad 
course  of  study  recently  introduced  into  Union  Col- 
lege, where  the  modem  languages  and  the  sciences 
are  held  in  equal  honor  with  the  classics,  we  did 
not  know  of  another  modem  exercise  which  is  part 
of  the  curriculum  at  Amherst  College  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  situation,  of  Union  College  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  is  very  beautiful,  but  that  of  Amherst 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  even  finer.  On 
some  bright  day  of  early  autumn,  if  you  cross  the 
meadows  from  Northampton  and  go  through  Hadley 
to  the  college,  the  little  journey  will  be  marked  with 
gold  in  your  memory.  If  you  sit  with  three  genial 
students— let  them  have  the  dignity  of  seniors — 
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behind  two  lively  gray  horses,  you  will  bowl  along 
so  delightfully  that  you  will  no  more  remember  the 
dust  in  the  road  than  a poet  remembers  the  fleas  in 
Italy. 

Your  jovial  companions  will  be  sure  to  point  out 
every  notable  spot,  and  to  listen  to  what  you  say 
with  a generous  attention  which  your  want  of  wis- 
dom does  not  deserve.  They  will  show  you  the 
glistening  acres  of  broom-corn  which  at  that  season 
is  cut  and  laid  horizontally  upon  the  stalks  to  dry. 
They  will  show  you  broad  fields  of  lofty  sorghum 
and  luxuriant  tobacco.  All  the  while  your  eye  will 
range  southward  over  the  unfenced  miles  of  level, 
floor-like  meadow,  to  the  silvery  sides  of  Holyoke, 
and  northward  to  the  round,  smooth  undulation  of 
the  Pelham  Hills.  Behind  you  and  before,  upon 
the  straight  road  tlrat  runs  seven  miles  from  North- 
ampton to  the  college,  you  will  see  the  country 
wagons  loaded  with  the  tufts  of  the  broom-corn,  or 
with  the  brooms  themselves  ready  for  market,  or 
with  country  folk  coming  from  the  town  shops,  and 
far  in  advance  the  creaking  stage  coach  powdered 
with  dust  toils  up  the  hill,  and  a smiling  pickaninny 
perched  upon  the  trunks  behind  drops  his  ludicrous 
apology  for  a hat,  jumps  down  and  scrambles  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  to  find  it,  and  scampers  back  again, 
lightly  climbing  to  his  roost. 

Scarcely  ascending  from  that  spacious  and  luxu- 
riant plain,  upon  which  peace  apd  plenty  seem  en- 
camped forever,  in  the  balmy  afternoon,  you  remem- 
ber the  old  Indian  traditions  of  the  valley  ; the  flight 
of  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children, 
from  a little  hill  hamlet  twenty  miles  away,  whom 
the  fear  of  savages  drove  through  the  winter  woods 
and  across  the  frozen  streams  to  Hadley;  the  as- 
sault upon  Deerfield,  where  44  the  Indian  house,”  the 
door  still  bearing  the  scars  of  the  tomahawk,  was 
until  recently  standing,  the  most  interesting  memo- 
rial in  the  valley,  but  has  now  been  destroyed ; the 
descents  of  whooping  red  men  from  the  wooded  hills 
upon  the  white  harvesters  in  these  very  meadows ; 
and  the  fight  of  Hadley  with  the  mysterious,  tall, 
white-haired  warrior  suddenly  appearing  to  direct 
to  victory— when  your  senior  wardens  tell  you  that 
you  are  in  Hadley. 

Yes — why  not  ? Hadley!  or  Camelot,  or  Auburn, 
loveliest  village,  or  any  spot  of  fame  or  romance, 
remote  and  spell-bound.  For  here  is  a broad  long 
groen  meadow,  as  wide  as  many  Broadways,  edged 
all  around  with  stately  and  profuse  elms,  under 
which  a sluggish  soft  road  lies,  along  which  no  one 
passed  since  Sir  Lancelot  in  shining  greaves  rode 
out  lirra-lirra  to  the  river.  Under  the  trees,  with 
little  gates  and  plots  of  grass  in  front,  are  the  slum- 
berous houses;  and  that  one,  calm,  square,  regu- 
lar-windowed, is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  that 
in  which  Goffe  lived,  the  regicide  and  mysterious 
white-haired  leader  in  the  Indian  fight.  Hadley 
is  the  vision  of  a village.  The  soft  road  muffles 
every  sound.  There  are  no  faces  at  the  windows ; 
no  doors  are  open ; no  children  play  in  the  shade ; 
no  dog  barks.  It  must  have  been  buried  in  the 
grave  of  Goffe;  and  this  is  its  silent  and  delightful 
ghost. 

Emerging  from  the  spell,  we  rise  slowly  along  a 
gradual  ascent  to  Amherst.  This  is  no  ghost,  for 
it  is  half  past  four  by  the  college  clock,  and  a rill 
of  youth  pours  out  of  each  barrack  door  and  flows 
to  the  rccitation-room.  And  what  a prospect  they 
see  from  every  window  and  even'  point  of  the  aca- 
demic hill ! The  whole  luxuriant  valley  is  unroll- 
ed to  their  eyes ; the  range  of  Holyoke,  and  Tom, 


and  all  the  lesser  graceful  hills.  The  noble  elms 
tranquilize  the  landscape.  It  is  the  most  cultiva- 
ted, genial,  exquisite  scene.  And  the  college  is 
worthy  of  its  site.  It  does  not  stand  in  perpetual 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful  panorama  without 
resolving  that  the  bodies  of  its  children  shall  be 
kept  in  such  high  condition  that  their  minds  shall 
be  healthy  and  open  to  the  influence  and  inspiration 
of  nature. 

It  has  therefore  erected  a spacious  and  perfectly- 
appointed  Gymnasium,  and  every  member  of  every 
college  class  is  required  to  attend  daily  and  exercise 
his  muscle  as  in  the  other  rooms  he  must  attend  and 
exercise  his  mind.  Every  class  has  its  captain, 
elected  by  itself,  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  it  faith- 
fully does  the  exercises.  As  we  sat  in  the  gallery, 
to  w’hich  the  tovvns-people  are  admitted,  the  Pro- 
fessor struck  a march  upon  the  piano,  and  the  junior 
class  entered,  arrayed  in  flannel  shirts,  waistbands, 
loose  trowsers,  and  light  shoes.  They  filed  in  upon 
both  sides  of  the  room  and  fell  to  work.  It  was  at 
first  uniform  and  in  time  w ith  the  music ; then  it 
was  at  will.  Two  of  the  students  were  really  mas- 
ters in  the  apparently  perilous  feats  of  the  trapeze. 
The  others  leaped,  swung  along  the  ladders  and 
bars,  climbed,  tumbled,  pulled,  and  finally  tossed  a 
fair-haired  w'ight  in  a blanket  or  a canvas.  He  shot 
twenty  feet  into  the  air  and  fell  again  upon  the 
stretched  surface  below.  U pon  the  whole,  it  seemed 
pleasanter  to  toss  than  to  be  tossed.  The  athletic 
sk.il!  of  this  body  of  young  men  w-as  striking. 

But  the  most  striking  impression  of  all  was  that 
of  this  invasion  of  college  traditions.  What  would 
Mr.  John  Cotton,  or  the  Reverend  Increase  Mather, 
or  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  over  the  river  in  Nor- 
thampton, have  said  if  they  had  seen  snch  antics  as 
parts  of  a collegiate  education  ! Yet  a w'iser  inno- 
vation was  never  made.  It  prophesies  that  the  sal- 
low, stooping,  attenuated  form  shall  no  longer  be 
the  sign  of  the  scholar ; that  there  is  no  necessary 
antagonism  between  muscle  and  mind ; and  when 
we  observed  a nimble  and  accomplished  gymnast 
striding  and  throwing  himself  with  freedom  and 
skill,  and  with  a rosy  cheek  and  bright  clear  ere, 
it  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  hear  that  he  was  ooe 
of  the  best  scholars  in  the  class.  This  recitation  at 
least  tells  upon  the  hospital  register.  Since  the 
system  was  introduced  the  cases  of  illness  among 
the  students  are  signally  reduced  in  number.  In- 
deed the  change  in  the  proportion  of  sick  cases  to 
the  whole  number  of  men  is  truly  extraordinary. 

It  was  a strange  step  from  the  slumber  and  In- 
dian memories  of  Hadley  to  the  College  Gymna- 
sium, quivering  and  ringing  with  young  life.  But 
not  stranger  than  the  descent  from  the  college  tradi- 
tions of  a century  ago  to  the  practices  we  beheld. 


' Editor's  Dram?r. 

TOWARD  the  evening  of  one  sultry  day  last 
summer,  when  the  sidewalks  were  steaming 
off  the  last  patches  of  w’et  remaining  from  the 
shower  which  had  just  passed,  and  left  the  air  closer 
and  more  oppressive  than  before,  while  the  cross- 
ings still  held  pools  to  bo  splashed  by  every  slip- 
shod horse,  Officer  19 — , in  the  last  hour  of  his  beat, 
leaned  against  a railing  on  the  shady  side  of  Canal 
Street,  folded  his  hands,  and  contemplated  wistfully 
the  tantalizing  proffer  of  44  Sherry  Cobblers**  on  a 
staring  sign  in  the  opposite  doorway,  cursing  mean- 
while his  uniform,  which  at  the  same  time  kept 
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him  sweltering  and  forbade  him  to  touch  the  cool- 
ing draught.  Anon  his  impatient  eye  wandered  to 
tho  pretty  feet  revealed  on  the  wet  crossings  ; then 
turned  and  followed  warily  the  homeward  steps  of 
Mr.  Finnegan,  whose  course  grew  wayward  under 
the  effect  o?  tho  oppressive  heat — or  of  antidotes 
therefor. 

It  chanced  that  Miss  Bloomerine,  coming  down 
from  the  head-quarters  of  Health  and  Dress  Reform, 
in  Laight  Street,  her  hair  cut  short  and  her  figure 
despoiled  of  artificial  developments,  had,  for  this  oc- 
casion— albeit  her  soul  loved,  and  tier  limbs  refused 
to  part  from,  those  goodly  garments  which  have 
long  been  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  sterner 
sex — shrouded  her  dark-blue  trowsers  in  a gown 
of  the  accustomed  length,  to  avoid  present  annoy- 
ance, and  stepping  briskly  into  Canal  Street,  lifted 
her  skirt  at  the  wet  crossing  just  when  the  19 — th 
protector  of  our  rights  was  scanning  that  particular 
vicinity.  His  eager  eye  caught  a glimpse  of  some- 
thing which  bore  exact  resemblance  to  his  own 
manly  costume,  and  the  nerves  of  his  keen  nostrils 
suggested  mice. 

Fifteen  recreant  soldiers,  idling  in  tho  streets  on 
frivoloqf  pretexts  while  the  army  was  in  need,  had 
in  two  weeks  fallen  into  his  vigilant  hands  and  been 
returned  to  the  ranks.  He  had  felt  some  sympathy 
for  Smith,  whose  family  was  needy  ; and  for  Jones, 
whose  furlough  was  wasted  in  search  for  transport- 
ation ; but  a man  who  would  shirk  his  duty  in  such 
ignoble  disguise  as  this  now.  before  him  provoked 
his  honest  soul  to  wrath. 

He  grasped  the  unoffending  Reformer  by  the 
shoulder,  exclaiming,  14  I arrest  you  as  a deserter !” 

Remonstrance  was  unavailing.  44  Don’t  touch 
me,  Sir  ! You  ought  to  be  ashamed ! I j hall  wear 
what  I like,  and  without  your  choosing  it ; and  I 
won’t  submit  to  insult  and  tyranny  from  snch 
creatures  !** 

Mr.  Roundsman  said  it  was  pretty  well  played, 
but  he  was  too  old  a bird,  etc.,  and  he  marched  her 
to  the  station-house.  A little  examination  set  the 
matter  right,  and  the  discomfited  19 — returned  to 
the  uncensuring  bosom  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  who  lives  opposite,  and  generally 
takes  a little  walk  with  Roundsman  after  sundown, 
says  he  found  him  rather  thoughtful  and  downcast 
that  evening,  and  when  he  asked  him  if  it  had  not 
been  an  uncommon  hot  day,  Roundsman  pinched 
the  straw  in  his  jolep,  and  said,  44  he  must  cither 
have  a different  beat  or  l>e  released  from  detective 
duty.” 


I have  seen  some  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 

George  W chronicled  in  the  Drawer  before.  I 

will  add  these  trifles  to  his  posthumous  papers: 

When  George  went  West,  some  years  ago,  to  ac- 
cept a position  in  a banking-house,  he  neglected  to 
liquidate  some  few  personal  accounts  before  his  de- 
parture. A New  York  tailoring  establishment,  who 
had  a bill  of  some  little  standing  against  him,  hear- 
ing of  his  change  of  residence  and  the  position  he 
occupied,  took  measures  to  collect  their  account,  by 
drawing  a draft  on  bim  at  three  days’ sight,  attach-  j 
ing  a receipted  bill  thereto,  with  the  instructions  to  j 
deliver  the  bill  upon  payment  of  the  draft.  This  i 
they  handed  to  their  bank  for  collection,  supposing  j 
that  George  would  be  embarrassed  into  immediate  ; 
payment  by  the  presentation  of  a bill  in  such  a shape.  J 
But  George  never  knew  that  peculiar  sensation.  j 

It  so  happened  that  the  Western  correspondent  j 
of  their  bank  was  the  banking  firm  with  whom 


George  was  engaged,  and  for  whom  he  was  then 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  notary  public.  The  draft 
was  received  by  the  firm  and  handed  over  to  George, 
who  summoning  the  presence  of  his  fellow- clerks, 
he  presented  the  draft  duly  to  himself  for  accept- 
ance and  payment,  both  of  which  being  refused,  he 
duly  protested  the  draft  for  non-acceptance  and  in 
due  time  for  non-payment,  returning  it  to  the  New 
York  bank  with  a charge  of  one  dollar  and  a half 
for  his  legal  fees,  which  of  course  had  to  be  paid  by 
the  tailors,  who  have  since  probably  devised  some 
other  means  of  appealing  to  George’s  embarrass- 
ment! 


Ox  another  occasion,  when  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties  as  notary  public,  he  had  to  serve 
a personal  notice  of  protest  on  an  indorser,  and, 
proceeding  to  the  house  where  he  understood  the 
man  lived,  he  rang  the  bell,  which  was  answered  by 
a vixenish-looking  woman.  To  his  inquiry,  “ Does 
Mr.  Brown  live  here?”  she  replied,  in  a snappish 
and  insolent  tone,  14 No!  Mr.  Brown  don’t,  live, 
hero ! !”  increasing  the  accent  on  each  word  of  the 
sentence,  and  slamming  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
disgusted  notary.  He  pursued  his  way  back  sev- 
eral blocks  toward  his  office,  but  suddenly  turned 
and  jerked  the  door-bell  violently.  On  the  imme- 
diate reappearance  of  the  woman  at  the  door  he 
stuck  up  his  nose,  and,  imitating  her  style  and  man- 
ner in  addressing  him,  he  exclaimed,  44  Well ! who, 
said,  he  did ! !”  turning  in  an  instant,  and  walking 
off  without  another  word,  leaving  the  confounded 
female  to  reflect  on  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
44  What’s  sa$i  for  the  goose  is  sass  for  the  gander.” 


A good  old  Dutchman  of  our  State  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  his  son  44  Hans”  to  the  mill  every 
Saturday  afternoon  with  a bag  of  grain.  This  was 
slung  across  the  back  of  old  Rawbones,  a sorrel  and 
sorry-looking  horse  ; and  in  order  to  mnke  the  bag 
maintain  its  balance  a large  stone  was  put  in  one 
end  of  the  bag,  while  the  grain  was  pendent  in  the 
other.  One  day  Hans  had  the  task  of  getting  the 
corn  ready  for  mill,  and  by  chance  forgetting  the 
stone,  as  he  seized  the  bag  the  inclosed  grain  part- 
ed, and  he  found  the  load  equably  balanced  on  the 
back  of  Rawbones.  Turning,  ho  spied  the  stone, 
and  examining  the  burden  discovered  that  the  load 
went  quite  as  well  without  it  as  with.  In  joy  at 
his  great  discovery,  Hans  yelled  at  the  old  man, 
who  was  in  the  corn-house : 

44Fader!  fader!  come ’ere!” 

44  Vote  you  want,  Hans?’*  said  the  old  farmer, 
coming  out. 

44  Looks  here,  fader ! IVe  kot  ter  corn  palanced 
in  ter  pag  mitout  ter  sthone  in  one  ent !” 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  Hans’s  strange  in- 
novation, and  in  a voice  choked  with  wrath  at  the 
presumption  of  the  youth,  said  : 

44  Duke  tat  off!  dake  it  off,  an’  but  dat  sthone  in 
ter  pag,  like  it  was  pefore ! Yous  granfader  went 
to  mill  mit  a stliono  in  ter  pag  ter  balance  it,  and 
yous  old  fader  too,  an’  now  you  goes  an’  sets  youself 
up  as  you  knows  more  dan  both  of  ’um  ! I whips 
you.  Hans,  dake  it  off,  an’  but  der  sthone  in  ter 
pag!” 

Hans  did  as  directed,  and  with  the  monstrous 
pebble  in  one  end  of  the  bag,  and  the  grain  in  the 
other,  old  Rawbones  went  on  his  journey,  and  the 
world  moved  on. 


A comical  fellow  of  our  town,  named  Sayles, 
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was  one  day  in  one  of  the  stores  when  a little  boy 
came  in  selling  grapes  from  a small  basket.  Sayles 
thought  he  would  have  a little  fun,  and  began  with : 

“ Boy,  how  much  will  you  ask  for  w'hat  grapes  I 
can  eat?” 

The  little  fellow  eyed  him  as  if  to  ascertain  his 
alimentary  capacity,  and  replied,  u A shiilinV’ 

Sayles  loved  grapes,  and  they  rapidly  disappear- 
ed before  him,  till  the  basket  was  empty  and  he 
had  called  for  more.  The  boy  was  astonished,  but 
nevertheless  supplied  him  with  a few  more  clusters, 
when,  with  a wink  at  the  by-standers,  S.  pro- 
nounced himself  satisfied,  and  paid  the  shilling. 
The  next  year  it  happened  that  Sayles  met  the 
same  bov  selling  grapes  at  the  same  place,  and  re- 
calling his  former  bargain,  again  accosted  the  boy 
with : 

“ Say,  boy,  what  will  you  ask  for  what  grapes  I 
can  eat  this  time  ?” 

The  boy,  remembering  quite  as  well,  replied, 
shutting  one  eye  slightly : 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Sayles,  we’ve  concluded 
that  we  can't  afford  to  wholesale  our  grapes  this 
year !” 

A hearty  laugh  followed,  and  the  crowd  took  a 
few  clusters  of  grapes  at  Sayles's  expense. 


In  the  village  of  R , in  Vermont,  a man  by 

the  name  of  Williams  was  arrested  by  his  neighbor, 
Green,  for  stealing  a barrel  of  apple-sass.  The  case 
was  clear  against  Williams,  for  the  apple-sass  was 
found  in  his  possession.  The  trial  was  held  at  the 
village  tavern  in  the  evening,  and  of  course  large 
numbers  flocked  to  hear  the  trial  before  Justice 
B— . A lawyer  happened  to  put  up  there  that 
night  who  was  fond  of  fun,  and  he  volunteered  to 
defend  Williams.  The  court  was  duly  opened,  and 
the  evidence  token  against  Williams.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  Williams’s  guilt ; when  the  lawyer  very 
gravely  arose  and  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  criminal  law  of  Vermont,  and  that 
there  was  not  one  word  from  beginning  to  end  in 
the  statutes  in  regard  to  apple-sass,  and  therefore, 
said  he,  I move  that  a nolle  pros,  be  entered,  and 
the  prisoner  discharged.  The  Court  coincided,  and 
Williams  was  set  at  liberty. 

Green  said  he  thought  it  was  very  hard  to  lose 
his  apple-sass ; but  he  must  submit  to  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  as  the  Court  ruled  that  it  was  an  old 
maxim  of  law  that  it  teas  better  far  nine  innocent 
persons  to  escape  than  fur  one  guilty  one  to  be  pun- 
ished! 


Fbom  St.  Louis  we  have  the  following : 

A few  months  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing a Colonel  of  a Missouri  regiment  was  in  this 
city  and  in  one  of  our  prominent  banks,  the  Presi- 
dent of  which  was  professedly  a “Union  man,”  but 
Whose  “sympathies”  were  with  the  “rebs.” 

The  Colonel  went  on  to  give  a description  of  the 
forces  on  both  sides,  and  a full  account  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  that  our  forces  on  the  first  day’s  fight 
were  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers,  and  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  gun -boats  [“Blast  the 
gun-boats !”  said  the  President,  solo  voce , but  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present]  our  forces  must 
have  been  driven  into  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
completely  annihilated.  At  the  time  this  occurred 
the  General  commanding  the  Department  ordered 
an  assessment  to  be  made  upon  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens to  support  the  “ Union  refugees”  who  were 
coming  into  our  city,  and  this  Bank  President,  who 
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had  not  been  assessed,  supposed  he  would  be  as- 
sessed at  least  $5000  for  his  allowing  himself  to  so 
express  himself,  and  the  next  morning  sent  to  the 
General’s  head-quarters  $2000. 


In  reading  the  Drawer  an  incident  was  recalled 
to  my  mind  which  you  may  deem  worthy  of  a place : 

My  wife  has  a sister,  a bright-eyed  little  girl  of 
four  years.  She  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 
A man  by  the  name  of  Joslin,  well  known  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  standing  in  the  street.  He  is 
singularly  ill-favored  in  form  and  face ; he  was  in- 
cased in  a bundle  of  rags  that  indicated  his  total 
disregard  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  was  upon 
the  whole  a very  scaly-looking  specimen.  Little 
Emma  regarded  him  thoughtfully  for  some  time ; at 
last,  being  unable  to  find  a satisfactory  answer  to 
the  queries  which  arose  in  her  mind,  she  turned  to 
her  mother,  and  said,  “Mamma,  did  God  make 
Joslin  fn 

Soldiers*  fun  is  often  very  grotesque.  We  were 
on  a march  in  West  Tennessee.  Just  before  dark 
one  evening  we  came  to  a slough  with  one  of  those 
treacherous  corduroy  bridges  so  dangeroqs  to  the 
unwTary  traveler.  A part  of  the  regiment  had  pass- 
ed  over  in  safety,  when  an  unlucky  wight,  misSng 
the  concealed  corduroy,  tumbled  like  an  overgrown 
bull-frog  into  the  water.  For  a few  moments  a 
cavalry  hat  and  the  two  ears  of  a horse  were  visi- 
ble above  the  flood,  and  when  the  dripping  trooper 
emerged  on  the  march  ward  side  of  Jordan  two  or 
three  crael-hearted  wags  set  up  one  of  those  lively, 
rejoicing  tunes  so  common  at  camp-meetings.  The 
excitement  reached  its  height,  how'ever,  when  some 
one  sang  qut  with  an  inimitable  snuffle  and  shout, 
“ Sing  on,  brethren,  my  wife  'll  jine  next!” 


At  another  time  in  Mississippi  a rebel  was  canght 
who  was  accused  of  being  a spy.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  there  was  strong  talk  of  hanging.  Before 
starting  on  the  march  next  morning  the  question 
arose,  w'hat  hud  been  done  with  the  spy?  “They 
hung  him  at  daybreak  this  morning,”  says  some 
one,  confidently.  “No  they  didn't,”  said  our  or- 
derly sergeant,  dryly ; “ he  had  a sore  throat,  and 
they  excused  him  /” 

One  of  the  lively  boys  on  the  United  States  ship 
New  Hampshire , in  Port  Royal  Harbor,  writes  to 
the  Drawer : 

The  New  Hampshire  has  been  stationed  in  Port 
Royal  Harbor,  South  Carolina,  for  some  time  past, 
and  has  been  doing  duty  as  a store  and  receiving 
ship  for  the  Atlantic  squadron.  As  she  is  a large 
vessel,  in  fact  first-class,  she  necessarily  requires  a 
large  crew  to  man  her  (some  700  men). 

Our  captain  believes  that  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  so 
many  men  ashore  to  bathe,  they  are  allowed  to  “go 
off”  the  ship  three  times  a week. 

We  have  on  board  a “ broth  of  a boy”  from  the 
Emerald  Isle  named  Donohue ; but  as  he  is  always 
talking  about  the  “ ould  oounthrv,  ” and  particularly 
his  native  countv,  he  has  been  christened  “Done- 
gal” by  the  “Old  Shell-backs.” 

On  the  first  day  the  boys  were  all  in  a fever  of 
excitement,  but  none  more  so  than  “ Donegal,”  and 
all  were  anxiously  awaiting  “5  bells”  (6^  o’clock) 

— the  time  appointed  for  tho  bath.  It  came  at  last, 
and  the  boatswain's  mates  piped  “all  hands  over- 
board.” No  sooner  said  than  done.  In  five  min- 
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utes  the  boys  were  shouting,  (living,  splashing,  j 
plunging,  and  in  fact  enjoying  themselves  as  only  ; 
44  old  salts”  can  in  salt-water.  All  this  time  Don-  ' 
ohuerwas  observed  running  from  forecastle  to  quar-  j 
ter-deck,  and  from  quarter-deck  to  forecastle,  ap-  ( 
parently  as  one  distracted,  or  as  if  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  himself.  The  officer  of  the  deck 
espied  him  and  called  him  aft. 

“Can  you  swim,  4 Donegal?*” 

“Is  it  swim?  Me?  Faix  an*  I used  to  be  count- 
ed the  most  beautifulest  swimmer  in  all  the  coun- 
thry  round.” 

“ Then  off  with  your  clothes,  and  overboard  you 
go.” 

The  next  minute  “Donegal,”  who  believed  in 
obeying  orders  if  he  did  break  owners,  was  floun-  J 
doling  in  the  water,  throwing  his  arms  around  like  s 
the  fans  of  a wind-mill ; and  every  time  his  head  ; 
appeared  above  water  he  cried,  lustily,  “Help!  i 
Help  1 Pult  me  out ! Pult  me  out !”  The  officers  1 
and  men  alike  w’ere  convulsed  with  laughter;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  boatswain,  who  “ Pult  him 
out,”  he  would  have  found  a watery  grave.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  sp&ak  the  officer  of  the  deck 
said  to  him : 

“ I thought  you  said  you  could  swim?” 

“Sure  an*  so  I could  in  the  ould  counthry ; but 
thin,there  wasn't  sich  a heft  av  wather,  an’  I al- 
ways had  wan  fut  on  the  bottom.”  # 


One  day  “Donegal,”  who  is  always  up  to  some 
mischief  or  other,  happened  to  offend  one  of  our 
chief  petty  officers  (who,  by-the-by,  is  only  about 
five  feet  two  in  his  high-heeled  boots).  Aforesaid 
petty  officer  has  been  nicknamed  “ Pomposity,”  on 
account  of  the  “airs  he  puts  on.”  Well,  “ Pomp- 
osity” was  in  a towering  passion,  and  threatened 
several  times  to  strike  4 4 Donegal.”  He  had  threat- 
ened so  often  that  the  boys  were  tired  hearing  him. 
The  last  time  he  menaced  him  “ Donegal”  cut  him 
short  with : 

“ See  here,  wee  Hop-o’-nie-tumb,  if  you  sthrike 
me  an’  I find  it  out , be  the  powers  av  mud  (an*  that*s 
a big  oath),  I’ll  larrup  ye  wid  a rope’s  end  till  ye 
can’t  sit  down  fur  a week  vndout  sthandiri  up!” 


While  traveling  with  a friend  between  P 

and  S we  passed  a neglected  and  dilapidated 

house,  that  in  its  better  days  had  been  used  as  an 
inn.  Its  crumbled  appearance  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  particularly  an  old  sign,  upon  which  all 
that  could  now  be  read  was  “ X Ale.” 

“ Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  proprietor  of 
that  inn  ?”  said  my  friend. 

“ No,”  I answered,  innocently. 

“ He  X Ale(d)  too  much,”  said  he,  “and  kicked 
the  bucket.” 


These  gleanings  from  the  freedmen  on  the  Gov- 
ernment farms  at  St.  Mary’s  County,  Maryland,  are 
interesting,  to  show  the  material  to  be  worked  upon 
and  fitted  for  higher  usefulness: 

Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Drawer  who  have  vis- 
ited the  head-quarters  of  the  Government  farms  in 
Maryland  will  remember  Austin,  one  of  the  freed- 
men there.  Austin,  who  is  a Virginian,  “ is  a right 
smart  boy,”  as  they  say  in  Maryland,  but  has  some 
very  queer  ideas  of  his  own  about  matters  and  things 
in  general,  which  being  ventilated  causes  a vast 
amount  of  fun  among  the  officers  on  duty  at  the 
head-quarters — as  for  instance : 

Some  short  time  ago  Commodore  Parker,  of  the 


Potomac  Flotilla,  went  up  the  Patuxent  River  to 
the  farms,  to  make  a friendly  call  on  the  officer  in 
command,  and  Austin  heard  the  orders  given  to  pre- 
pare for  the  reception  of  the  expected  company. 
With  an  intense  look  he  went  to  the  Adjutant  of 
the  post,  and  inquired  what  time  the  show  would 
be  along,  and  if  the  cage  would  be  a large  one  ? On 
inquiiy  being  made  as  to  his  meaning,  it  came  out 
that  he  took  the  flotilla  for  a menagerie,  and  the  gal- 
lant Commodore  for  ‘ 4 the  biggest  gorilla ” of  the  show ! 

We  have  also  our  colored  chaplain,  who  is  of 
very  great  use  to  us  in  teaching  morality,  etc.,  to 
the  people.  One  Sunday  “ Uncle  Peter”  was  in- 
vited to  preach  before  some  company  visiting  the 
head-quarters.  Tho  drawing-room  was  prepared 
for  his  use,  and  his  colored  choir  invited  to  sing. 
After  a large  amount  of  screaming,  which  they 
called  singing,  Uncle  Peter  took  his  text,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  some  of  his  white  brethren, 
divided  his  discourse  into  heads,  and  proceeded  to 
expound  them. 

“ Repent  of  vour  sins  and  be  saved,  for  it  is  writ- 
ten, Though  your  sins  are  as  black  as  scarlet  and  as 
red  as  treason  yet  shall  you  be  cleaned ; and  I say 
unto  you  dat  though  in  de  morning  you  be  as  green 
as  de  grass  dat  groweth,  in  de  evening  you  shall 
flourish  away  and  be  gone  !” 

Uncle  Peter  followed  soon  after  with  another 
statement  that  caused  some  smiles  to  appear  on  the 
faces  of  his  white  auditors.  Speaking  of  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  he  said : 44  You  see  dat,  when  de  Gos- 
pel was  first  made,  Mr.  Luther  took  it  and  preached 
it  in  London,  France,  Boston,  and  other  foreign  na- 
tions of  the  world,  to  the  edifying  of  much  people.” 
And  then  closed  with  a prayer  for  the  officers  and 
all  their  relatudes , white  and  colored! 


On  another  occasion  Uncle  Peter  took  for  his 
text  the  words  of  Pilate, 4 4 Behold  the  man !”  After 
repeating  bis  text  several  times,  be  seemed  to  want 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  so  commenced  with: 
“And  now,  my  beloved  hearers,  I wants  you  to 
understand  just  what  dis  means.  I don’t  want  you 
to  make  no  mistake  about  it.  When  he  gave  him 
up  into  their  hands  and  said,  4 Behold  de  man  !*  dat 
| is  as  if  he  should  say, 4 Now  you  see  what  a pickle 
yous  got  him  in!*” 

These  come  to  the  Drawer  from  Michigan : 

Dr.  K was  riding  this  spring  over  a country 

road,  and  meeting  a pedestrian  slowly  making  his 
way  through  the  mud,  asked  him  to  ride.  In  the 
conversation  which  followed  the  stranger  began  to 
give  a tedious  account  of  the  illness  of  a cousin  of 
his  wife’s  sister,  or  some  other  near  relative — I’ve 
forgotten  tho  precise  degree  of  consanguinity.  Anx- 
ious to  cut  his  story  short,  the  Doctor  asked  what 
her  disease  was.  44  Wa’al,”  was  the  reply,  “they 
say  she  has  got  a spine  in  her  back,  and  information 
on  the  brain.”  A little  of  that  latter  complaint 
wouldn’t  injure  some  other  people  we  wot  of. 


Tom  is  a Michigander  who  is  a decided  genius  in 
his  own  way,  and  sees  the  funny  side  of  life  as  well 
as  any  other  man.  Being  at  dinner  at  a hotel  once, 
he  called  for  a plate  of  mock  turtle  soup,  which  was 
down  on  the  bill  of  fare.  Something  in  the  con- 
tents of  his  dish  when  it  came  caused  him  to  inves- 
tigate it  closely  for  a moment,  and  then  call  the 
waiter,  when  the  following  conversation  ensued : 
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“ What  kind  of  soup  did  vou  say  thiB  was,  wait- 
er?” 

“Mock  turtle,  Sail.” 

“You  are  mistaken  entirely;  it  is  »*ea/  turtle,  I 
should  say.  Isn't  that  a turtle?”  pointing  as  he 
spoke  to  a defunct  cockroach  of  creditable  dimen- 
sions which  was  floating  on  the  top  of  the  soup. 

A correspondent  sends  us  evidence  that  all  the 
fools  are  not  dead,  and  that  some  of  them  “keep 
school.”  He  says: 

Lest  you  may  think  that  the  literary  institutions 
of  the  country  out  West  have  not  survived  the  war, 
let  me  quote  to  you  from  the  recently-issued  An- 
nual Circular  of  one  of  them,  as  follows : 

“The  mental  and  moral  culture  of  youth  Is  the  bright- 
est boon  within  the  circumference  of  parental  ability  and 
liberality.  Favor  a youth  with  useful  knowledge  and 
moral  stamina,  and  yon  qualify  him  pre-eminently  for  the 
conflicts  of  life.  The  paltry  pelf  of  laborious  years  may 
take  to  iUelf  wings  and  fly  away  or  perish  amidst  the  wide 
devastations  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  battle.  But  the 
genial  unction  of  intellectual  culture  will  survive  the 
shock  of  armies  and  the  dissolutions  of  empires,  and  will 
brighten  on  the  Elysian  fields  of  undying  felicity. 

“The  method  of  instruction  is  purely  exegetical.  Am- 
ple elucidation  is  cheerfully  given,  and  radical  profundity 
assiduously  sought  after.  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  young  gentleman  or  lady  aspirant  to  literary 
proficiency  and  business  or  professional  usefulness  can  not 

adumbrate  a more  auspicious  future  than  to  come  to 

College.  Come,  rural  boy,  from  the  distant  mountains 
and  swamps.  Let  poverty  no  longer  obscure  the  light  of 
thy  genius ! 

M Come,  precocious  youth,  circumvented  by  the  seduc- 
tive and  fearful  temptations  incident  to  city  residence  1 

“Come,  battle-scarred  veteran,  from  the  gory  field, 
crowned  with  perennial  laurels  of  imperishable  glory! 

“Tho  champion  of  liberty,  the  victor  of  the  country’s 
enemies,  ret  uni  from  your  long  expatriation,  immure 
yourself  in  collegiate  wails,  and  rejoin  the  militant  host 
armed  against  tho  two  greatest  enemies  of  humanity, 
namely— ignorance  and  vice.'’ 

Now,  Mr.  Drawer,  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
feel  like  “ adumbrating,”  the  way  is  open. 


A provost  marshal  writes : The  following  in- 
cident happened  in  our  office  the  other  day.  One 
of  the  provost  guard  brought  a colored  man  into  the 
office  charged  with  stealing  water-melons.  The 
charge  was  proved,  and  I sentenced  him  to  ten  days 
in  the  provost  guard-house.  As  he  was  being  led 
away  I said  to  him : 

“ I hope,  Tom,  that  I shall  never  see  you  here 
again.” 

He  turned  to  me  with  a peculiarly  shrewd  ex- 
pression and  said : 

“ You  wouldn’t  ha’  seed  me  dis  time,  Cap’n,  if 
de  sogers  hadn’t  a fotch  me.” 


You  may  not  be  aware,  Mr.  Drawer,  that  there 
is  a place  within  twelve  hours'  ride  of  you  called 
Burlington.  Well,  there  is;  and  its  denizens  de- 
light in  terming  it  the  “Queen  City  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,” which,  by-the-wav,  is  tolerably  easy  to  be, 
as  there  are  no  other  cities  on  the  lake.  Burlington 
rejoices  in  a little  patch  of  grass  and  trees,  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  which  is  to  it  what  the  Common 
is  to  Boston,  though  the  citizens  do  not  make  a pro- 
portionate ado  about  it.  Within  this  inclosure  (it 
is  elegantly  surrounded  by  a shabby,  tumble-down 
old  white  fence)  is  a fountain,  which,  contrary  to 
the  general  custom,  does  play.  The  water  squirts 
out  of  a trident  held  erect  in  the  hand  of  a majestic 


little  figure  of  the  “Monarch  of  the  Briny,”  who 
stands  imposingly  upon  a big  shell.  A few  days 

ago  C and  a friend  were  sauntering  through  the 

“Park,”  and  envying  the  sea-god  his  continuous 
shower-bath,  for  the  day  was  hot  and  sultry  beyond 

relief.  Suddenly  C turned  upon  his  companion 

and  demanded,  energetically, 

“What  is  that  figure,  any  way ?” 

“ Why,  it’s  a statue  of  Neptune,  of  coarse, " was 
the  reply. 

“ No,  it  isn't;  it’s  a statue-wet” 

Which  declaration  was  followed  by  a prescription , 

on  the  part  of  C 's  companion,  of  mild  lemonades 

for  the  twain. 

At  about  this  very  time  one  whom  we  will  desig- 
nate as  A was  very  much  struck  by  the  appear- 

ance of  a young  lady  from  Boston,  who  with  her 
friends  stopped  a few  days  in  the  city,  on  her  way 
to  Mansfield  Mountain.  Probably  few  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Drawer  know  that  there  are  two  summits 
on  Mansfield,  called  the  “Nose”  and  “Chin,”  the 
outline  of  the  mountain  being  supposed  to  resemble 

an  upturned  human  face.  Well,  after  Miss  

had  departed  from  the  “Queen  City,”  A wss 

lamenting  the  fact  in  the  company  of  some  friends, 
and  was  speculating  upon  the  chances  of  his  seeing 
her  again  were  ho  to  follow  on  to  Mansfield.  His  im- 
agination depicted  what  a glorious  thing  it  would  be 
were  he  to  meet  her  there  in  a frightful  gorge,  just 
in  time  to  save  her  from  some  horrible  catastrophe, 
such  as  those  English  are  always  having  in  the 
Alps.  The  “ frightful  gorge”  where  all  this  was  to 
happen  was  the  subject  of  much  general  comment, 
when  J suddenly  broke  in  with  the  remark : 

“ I think  A would  much  prefer  to  meet  Miss 

between  the  Nose  and  Chin.” 

Which  put  a quietus  to  all  the  romancings  of 
A ’s  “fancy  wild.” 

An  officer  on  duty  in  Macon,  Georgia,  last  August, 
wrote  to  the  Drawer  on  this  wise : 

An  amusing  affair  occurred  here  a few  days  since, 
which  I think  worthy  of  space:  Some  officers,  in 
company  with  an  cx-Captain  of  the  late  Confederacy, 
visited  a Daguerrean  saloon  to  have  their  pictures 
taken,  and  while  looking  over  some  specimens  in 
walked  a long,  lean,  lank  country  boy,  of  about  18 
years,  who  looked  over  their  shoulders  and  express- 
ed his  desire  to  have  his  ptetur  taken.  One  of  the 
officers  remarked  the  chief  operator  was  engaged 
just  then,  but  thought  this  gentleman  (pointing  to 
the  Captain)  would  take  it.  “Certainly,  I will;" 
and  at  once  placed  Country  in  position,  with  his  hat 
on  (a  dirty  slouch),  as  he  wished  it.  After  chang- 
ing him  in  every  imaginable  ridiculous  position, 
keeping  the  poor  fellow  straining  his  eyes  for  near 
half  an  hour  (flies  in  mean  time  swarming  around 
and  on  him),  he  gave  it  up,  remarking  the  only  way 
to  take  his  picture  was  by  inversion.  “ Inversion ! 
wlmt’s  that  ?”  “ Why,  upside  down ; standing  on 

your  head,”  replied  the  Captain.  “All  right!" 
and  in  a minute  Country  was  on  his  head,  heels 
through  the  canvas,  legs  apart,  and  was  cautioned 
not  to  wink — the  Captain,  with  watch  in  hand, 
walking  up  and  down  for  five  minutes,  looking  as 
serious  as  an  owl,  while  poor  Country  held  on,  his 
eyes  bursting  from  his  head,  his  long  hair  dangling 
on  the  floor,  with  his  face  as  red  as  a beet.  44  Time’s 
up  I”  exclaimed  the  Captain ; dow  n tumbled  Coun- 
try. In  a few  minutes  the  Captain  returned,  and 
said  he  was  sorry,  but  he  bad  winked  and  spoiled 
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the  picture,  but  would  succeed  if  be  called  to-mor-  I 
row,  as  the  weather  was  unfavorable.  Ho  agreed,  j 
and  said  he  had  some  lady  friends  wanted  their  pic- 
turs— could  he  take  them  ? 44  Oh  yes.”  “ Wa'al, 

but  does  you  take  them  by  inversion  also?”  41  Oh, 
no;  not  necessary.” 

One  of  our  friends  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  says : 

I am  forcibly  reminded  of  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's  living  in  this  Stato,  who  was  a frequent 
visitor  at  our  house,  and  whose  witty  sayings,  were 
they  recorded,  would  fill  a volume.  He  is,  or  was 
— the  old  man  may  be  “gathered  to  his  fathers’* 
by  this  time — a minister  of  the  old  Welsh  Calvin- 1 
istic  Methodist  persuasion,  and  an  excellent  divine, 
but  a most  inveterate  joker.  His  appearance  in 
the  pulpit  before  he  was  fairly  wanned  with  his 
subject  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  His  pecul- 
iar habit  of  twitching  and  snuffing  his  nasal  organ, 
the  sly  twinkle  of  the  half-closed  eye,  aside  from 
the  dry  things  he  was  in  the  habit  of  indicting  on 
Ilia  congregation,  was  enough  to  provoke  the  mirth 
of  a saint ; and  I have  often  choked  w'ith  suppressed 
laughter  watching  the  solemn  old  deacons,  who 
could  not  forbear  smiling  audibly  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. 

While  on  a trip  many  years  ago  on  one  of  our 
lake  steamers,  from  Milwaukie  to  Chicago,  on  pro- 
ceeding to  the  dinner-table  he  found  evcrjf  seat  oc- 
cupied except  that  of  the  carver,  at  the  head  of  the 
board.  A voracious  appetite  consuming  him,  he, 
nothing  daunted,  took  the  vacant  seat,  and  casting 
his  eyes  along  the  table,  “Shinkin,”  as  he  was  fa- 
miliarly called,  or  “Shinkin  ddwywaith,”  as  he 
styled  himself,  “Taffily,”  which  means  Twice  Shin- 
kin, his  name  being  Jenkin  Jenkins,  begged  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  be  informed  in  what  style 
they  preferred  their  carving  done,  English,  French, 
American,  or  Welsh.  The  majority  of  the  travel- 
ers Jiaving  had  some  little  taste  of  all  the  other 
methods,  of  course  called  for  the  Welsh,  whereup- 
on the  old  gentleman,  very  deliberately  selecting 
the  finest  cut  of  beef,  and  furnishing  himself  with 
an  abundance  of  every  thing  desirable  within  his 
reach,  sat  dow  n,  recommending  the  balance  of  them 
to  go  and  do  likewise,  as  the  Welsh  wero  in  the 
habit  of  always  helping  themselves. 


At  another  time  he  was  much  troubled  at  some 
disagreement  between  the  members  of  his  church, 
and  while  they  were  cutting  and  slashing  away  at 
one  another  he  got  up  in  his  seat,  and,  blinking  as 
usual,  told  them  that  unless  they  got  along  more 
harmoniously  and  stopped  their  quarreling  be  would 
do  something  for  them  that  the  devil  never  did, 
and  that  was  to  “leave  them.” 


Is  illustration  of  his  style  of  discourse  witness 
the  following,  which  I can  translate  but  imperfect- 
ly: His  text  was  upon  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil.  “ In  the  fir.-t  place,”  he  says,  44  we  will 
take  a furtive  glance  at  the  i corid ; secondly,  well 
proceed  to  give  a slight  touch  to  the  flesh;  and 
thirdly,  we  shall  endeavor  to  hurry  on  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  devil.” 


Among  the  many  good  things  to  which  the 
Drawer  treats  its  readers  are  the  reported  sharp 
sayings  of  little  folks.  And  apropos  perhaps  would 
be  an  off-hand  observation  made  by  a cousin  of  the 
writer,  a little  five-year-old  girl— who,  by-the-way, 
has  a baby  brother,  of  whom  eho  is  quite  proud. 


The  other  day  the  little  fellow  was  lying  on  his  face 
upon  the  floor,  and,  notwithstanding  his  attempted 
movements,  was  os  helpless  as  a capsized  turtle. 
Watching  his  crab-like  efforts,  I remarked,  44  What 
a queer-looking  fish  ! I wonder  of  what  sort  you 
are?”  when  my  doubts  were  at  once  dispelled  bv 
Grade  saying,  44  Why,  a sun  [son]  fish,  of  course!” 

“Willy,”  said  an  interbsting  young  mother  to 
her  youngest  hopeful,  44 do  you  know  what  the  dif- 
ference is  between  body  and  soul  ? The  soul,  niv 
child,  is  what  you  love  with  ; the  body  carries  you 
about.  This  is  your  body,”  touching  the  little  fel- 
low’s shoulder;  “ but  there  is  something  deeper  in. 
You  can  feel  it  now.  What  is  it?”  44  Oh,  I know,” 
said  Willy,  with  a flash  of  intelligence  in  his  eyes, 
44 that’s  my  flannel  shirt?” 


One  more  comes  from  the  brave  old  anny : 

Mike  S , of  the  — st  Illinois  Infantry,  was 

known  throughout  the  entire  division  to  which  his 
regiment  belonged  as  a wit.  During  General  Sher- 
man’s famous  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick  in  one  of  his  fights  suffered  severe- 
ly in  horses.  To  replenish  this  loss  General  Sher- 
man ordered  that  army  commanders  take  from  tho 
infantry  all  horses  ridden  by  unauthorized  persons, 
and  turn  them  over  to  the  cavalry  for  use.  It  was 
done  accordingly,  and  of  course,  among  so  many,  a 
large  number  was  found  to  bo  entirely  worthless  : 
these  were  ordered  to  be  shot. 

The  morning  after  the  general  seizure  of  animals 

a party  of  officers — Mike  S among  them — was 

riding  past  t he  spot  where  the  worthless  horses 
were  being  shot.  As  the  party  rode  up  a shot  wr.s 
fired,  an  old  animal  tumbled  over,  and  a soldie  r 
cried  out,  in  the  rich  brogue  of  old  Ireland  : 

“Be  dad,  boys,  but  wasn’t  that  a nice  shot !” 

Mike  heard  the  remark,  and  turning  to  his  com- 
panions, said: 

44  Gentlemen,  I understood  that  these  horses  were 
taken  for  Kilpatrick ; but  it  appears  they  were  taken 
for  Patrick  to  kill !” 


In  these  times  of  defalcations  by  bankers  and 
bank-tellers,  the  following  is  worthy  a place  in  tho 
Drawer  • 

In  Chicago  the  general  agent  of  a well-known 
firm  of  Reaper  manufacturers  is  not  noted  for  wear- 
ing clothes  al»ove  his  business,  which  amounts  to 
some  hundreds  of  thousands ; and  having  a draft  of 
a thousand  dollars  to  collect  of  one  of  the  banks,  lie 
was  desired  by  the  well-dressed  and  polite  teller  to 
bring  some  one  who  was  known  to  both  parties  to 
identify  him.  Said  the  general  agent,  “ Do  I look 
like  a rogue  ?”  44  No,”  said  the  teller ; 44  but  vour 

clothes  don’t  look  as  if  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
handling  so  much  money  .”  44  Well,”  said  the  agent, 
44  they  are  paid  for — are  yours?” 


A Philadelphia  correspondent  says : 

I have  thought  that  the  most  touching  and  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  our  late  President  was  paid  by  my 
little  son,  who  was  five  years  old  last  May. 

Georgy  w*as  noted  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1804  for  his  firm  adherence  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Nothing  could  turn  him  from  his  faith ; coaxing, 
teasing,  bribery,  had  no  effect.  His  elder  brother 
of  eight  would  sometimes  get  shaky,  and  once  open- 
ly declared  for  M‘Clcllan.  Georgy’s  indignation 
was  great,  and  his  brother  was  shamed  into  a re- 
turn to  his  old  faith  by  the  epithets  that  were  heaped 
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upon  him.  After  the  election  his  delight  was  un- 
bounded, and  his  enthusiasm  would  burst  forth  in 
spontaneous  cheers  “for  Abraham  Lincoln  Andrew 
Johnson1’  (for  so  he  would  run  the  names  together), 
much  to  the  amusement  of  persons  in  the  stores,  the 
streets,  the  cars,  and  at  table. 

The  assassination  came.  Georgy  was  very  quiet, 
and  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  he  felt  or  thought 
of  the  matter.  One  night  I had  occasion  to  go  to 
the  room  where  I thought  he  was  lying  asleep  in  his 
crib.  While  I was  getting  what  I wanted  he  sud- 
denly said : 

“ Papa,  what  would  you  do  with  me  if  I were  to 
die?” 

44  Why,  Georgy,”  said  I,  44 1 suppose  we  would 
have  to  bury  you,  and  I hope  you  would  go  to 
heaven.” 

44  Then,  papa,”  said  the  little  fellow,  with  an  air 
of  absolute  triumph,  44 1 could  see  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
much  as  I please!” 


And  this  comes  from  the  West: 

Two  mischievous  boys  were  playing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  River.  A boat-load  of  passengers  land- 
ed near  by.  One  of  the  party,  a sportsman,  found 
a hornet’s  nest  hanging  to  the  limb  of  a tree.  lie 
shot  at  the  limb,  cutting  it  off,  the  nest  falling  to 
the  ground.  After  some  little  chat  among  the  party 
as  to  the  propriety  of  keeping  at  a distance  from  the 
nest,  a gentleman  said  he  would  give  fifty  cents  to 
any  one  who  would  go  and  pick  up  the  nest.  The 
older  of  the  boys  stepped  forward,  and  said,  44  Give 
me  the  money,  Sir,  and  I will  pick  it  up.”  The 
money  was  given  him  and  he  approached  the  nest, 
while  the  crowd  of  amused  passengers  were  chuck- 
ling over  the  anticipated  fun  of  seeing  44  the  greedy 
boy”  get  stung  hy  the  hornets.  Cut  the  tables  were 
soon  turned,  and  the  laugh  on  the  other  side ; for 
the  boy  seized  the  end  of  the  limb,  and  swinging  the 
nest  in  the  air,  started  on  a keen  run  straight  for 
the  crowd,  who,  soon  as  they  could  “comprehend 
the  situation,”  started  on  a promiscuous  run  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Some  screamed,  others  cursed 
the  boy,  but  all  ran  for  dear  life,  while  the  light- 
footed  boy  was  every  moment  nearing  the  affrighted 
passengers.  At  length  the  hindmost  man — a big, 
jolly,  corpulent  fellow* — completely  gave  out,  and 
turning  upon  the  boy,  with  uplifted  hands  and  ap- 
pealing countenance,  called  out,  “Hold  on,  boy! 
for  mercy  s sake  hold  on ! It’s  the  best  joke  I ever 
saw ; but  I can’t  run  any  further !” 

At  the  November  elections  of  1864  a fanner  from 

M Township,  along  the  mountains  of  PennsyD 

vania,  went  to  N early  in  the  morning  for  the 

purpose  of  voting. 

His  wife  wanted  some  pepper  and  salt.  Accord- 
ingly John,  whose  memory  was  treacherous,  made 
a memorandum  of  the  articles  on  a slip  of  paper, 

which  he  put  in  his  vest  pocket  At  N lie 

procured  his  ticket,  and,  folding  it,  put  it  in  his 
vest  pocket  also. 

John  voted,  and  having  returned  home  his  wife 
asked  him,  “Why,  John,  where's  the  pepper  and 
salt?”  44  Well,”  says  John, 44  I’m  sure  I writ  them 
down.”  Reaching  into  his  pocket  he  discovered 
his  mistake.  Without  any  more  words  John  was 

off  for  N again  before  he  could  hear  his  devoted 

spouse  calling  that  “it  did  not  matter  now.”  Ar- 
riving at  N , he  proceeded  to  the  polls  to  vote 

his  ticket,  when  the  Clerk  informed  him  that  he 
had  voted. 
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“No,”  says  John,  “ I haven’t” 

44  Your  name  is  down,  Sir,  as  having  voted,”  said 
the  Clerk. 

“Yes,”  says  John  (telling  how  he  mistook  the 
memorandum  for  the  ticket),  “ I wanted  to  vote  for 
Gen’ral  M'Clellan,  an*  I voted  for  Pepper  and  Salt!" 

The  Clerk  and  Judge,  together  with  those  at- 
tracted around,  were  convulsed  with  laughter.  Aft- 
er a brief  discussion  the  Judge  decided  that  John 
had  voted  once,  therefore  lie  could  not  vote  again. 

The  last  words  John  was  heard  to  utter  on  leav- 
ing the  polls  were,  “ Confound  the  pepper  an1  saltT 


When  General  Sully,  last  summer,  on  his  expe- 
dition to  the  Devil’s  Lake,  passed  Fort  Berth  col, 
quite  a number  of  Indians  had  gathered  there  to  see 
him  and  make  peace.  They  complained  a good  deal 
of  the  dry  weather,  and  wished  the  General  would 
make  rain  the  same  os  Father  de  Smet,  the  mission- 
ary that  used  to  see  them,  had  done.  The  General 
promised  them  he  would  do  the  best  he  could.  It 
happened  that  shortly  afterward  a heavy  thunder- 
shower passed,  flooding  every*  thing.  The  Indians 
were  greatly  pleased,  and  called  the  General  a great 
medicine-man.  But  they  said  it  was  a little  too 
much  at  once.  “ Well,”  said  the  General,  44 1 know 
it ; but  I couldn’t  stop  the  tiling  after  it  started !” 

A Little  Rocker  in  Arkansas  writes  to  the 
Drawer : While  I was  at  home  in  the  autumn  of 
1862,  on  recruiting  service  with  Captain  Mason,  of 
Merrill’s  Horse  — since  killed  in  Virginia,  while 
nobly  doing  his  duty  in  command  of  the  Eleventh 
Michigan  Cavalry — I had  occasion  to  travel  about 
the  country  around  the  thriving  town  of  Battle 
Creek  in  search  of  recruits.  One  day  1 overtook 
old  Deacon  Cole,  with  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Nye,  walk- 
ing along  and  chatting  familiarly  on  their  way  to 
town.  As  I rode  up  they  rSOKmizcd  me,  and, 
knowing  my  business,  proccedeaio  ask  me  many 
questions  in  regard  to  mvsuccess  in  recruiting,  etc. 
Finally  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  all-absorb- 
ing topic  of  the  operations  of  the  armies  in  the  field, 
and  especially  of  the  imir  ■ use  numbers  of  both 
armies  then  congregating  in  the  valleys  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  James  rivers,  and  of  the  probable  results 
of  the  impending  struggle ; when  the  old  Deacon, 
as  if  lighted  up  by  a new  sense  of  the  attendant 
horrors,  broke  forth  thus : 44  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Nve,  thar’ll  be  an  awful  time  thar  when  them  armies 
ali  meet ; tkar'll  be  the  airfule&t  time  God  ever  heerd 
on  /”  This  was  strictly  reverential,  and  expressed 
the  Deacon’s  horror  of  the  time  just  at  hand. 


Here  is  another  from  Little  Rock: 

We  were  talking  very  learnedly  at  the  breakfast- 
table  of  our  mess  one  morning,  of  voting  upon  the 
subject  of  negro  suffrage,  of  its  uses  and  abuses; 
when  old  Henry,  our  black  cook,  hearing  the  suf- 
frage part,  gave  vent  to  his  injured  feelings  thus: 

“Ob.  mas’r,  I hope  they  will  not  vote  for  dc  poor 
nigger  to  suffer  any  more  ! I tink  dey  hab  suffered 
*nu ff  already.”  Of  course  we  explained,  and  Henry 
felt  better. 

“Sir,”  said  one  of  two  antagonists,  with  great  ’ 

dignity  to  the  other,  during  a dispute  which  had  J 

not  been  confined  to  words,  44  you  have  called  me  a j 

liar  and  a scoundrel,  you  have  spit  in  niv  face,  yon 
have  struck  me  twice.  I hope  you  will  not  rouse 
the  sleeping  lion  in  my  breast,  for  if  you  should,  1 
can  not  tell  what  may  be  the  consequences  !* 
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